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Ho^ Much for the Plan? 


THE Union Minister of State for Finance claimed in New Delhi last week that 
the Central government’s tax collections in the Seventh Plan would exceed the Plan 
target by Rs 12,500 crore. The government’s expectations of tax collections are 
evidently in a vigorously buoyant state, for only a week earlier the Finance Minister 
had put the likely excess of tax revenue over the Seventh Plan target at a more modest 
Rs 10,000 crore. The considerations behind the Finance Ministry’s claims about 
intpressive increases in tax collections have, it would seem, undergone an interesting 
change. Initially, after the steep reductions in direct taxes effected in last year’s 
budget, the purpose of these claims appeared to be to show that the tax cuts had, 
as the government had claimed they would, resulted m better tax compliance which 
was supposedly reflected in the rise in tax collections. Of late, however, it would 
appear that the Finance Minister has been more anxious to establish a link between 
his drive against tax evasion and tax evaders and the rise m tax collections. It is 
quite understandable that the Finance Minister should want to do this, since it 
is obvious that the action he has initiated against some prominent tax-evaders in 
business and industry has evoked the opposition not only of the business com¬ 
munity but also of sections of the ruling party’s leadership. On more than one 
occasion recently, the Prime Minister himself has sought to publicly dissociate 
himself from the Finance Minister’s doings. 

Whatever the Finance Minister’s reasons for harping on the supposed buoyancy 
of tax collections, in terms of what this is likely to mean for the overall shape of 
the government’s finances, the repeated self-congratulations are definitely unwar¬ 
ranted. The Seventh Plan estimates the total gross tax receipts of the Central govern¬ 
ment in the Plan period at Rs 1,38,941 crore. So even if the higher estimate of excess 
collection of Rs 12,500 crore is taken, the excess would work out to just about 9 per 
cent of the Plan estimate—an achievement which would be neither especially spec¬ 
tacular nor even unprecedented m earlier Plans. More important, what is relevant 
from the standpoint of the Seventh Plan is not whether the Plan’s estimate of tax 
receipts is likely to be exceeded and by how much, but what part of the additional 
tax collected is going to be available for financing the investment proposed in the 
Plan. And here it is possible to say quite categorically that not one rupee out of 
the projected Rs 10,000 crore or Rs 12,500 crore of ‘excess’ tax collections is going 
to be available for financing the Plan. 

Quite the contrary, in fact. In spite of the higher-than-expected tax revenue which 
the government claims it has been collecting, the gap between the government’s 
revenue receipts and its revenue expenditure is turning out to be very much larger 
than anticipated in the Seventh Plan, so that sources of funds earmarked for 
financing Plan investment will need to be tapped for bridging the deficit in the 
government’s revenue account. The Seventh Plan’s sfcheme of financing assumes 
that the deficit on current account over the five-year period will be Rs 12,011 crore. 
Against this, for all the buoyancy in tax collections claimed by the Finance Minister, 
the deficit in the government’s revenue account in just the first two years of the 
Plan (taking the revised estimates for 1985-86 and the budget estimates for 1986-87) 
is Rs 12,814 crore. And this, it is clear, is only the beginning For the yawning deficit 
in the revfenue account in the Plan’s first two years is largely attributable to a steep 
rise in the government’s interest payments and expenditure on defence and there 
can be no doubt that spending under both these heads will accelerate sharply in 
the remaining years of the Plan. Interest payments will zoom both because of the 
need for the government to borrow more to finance revenue expenditure and the 
decision, following the recommendations of the Chakravarty Committee, to raise 
interest rates on government loans. Similarly, the worldwide shopping spree for 
armaments that the government has been and continues to be engaged in will 
necessarily ensure that the past few year’s rise in defence expenditure, large as it 
has been, will pale before the increases that are yet to come. Already newspaper 
reports suggest that defence expenditure in the current year itself may end up in 
the neighbourhood of Rs 12,000 crore compared to Rs 7,862 crore last year. In 
addition, in view of the government’s enthusiastic acceptance of the Pay 
Commission’s munificent dispensation, revenue expenditure on emoluments of 
government employees, including defence personnel, is bound to deviate sharply 
from the arithmetic of the Seventh Plan 

Against the background of these developments, the Finance Ministry’s crowing 
over tax collections strikes, a rather bizarre note. Unless, of course, the Ministry 
is in effect washing its hands of responsibility for the shambles in which the govern¬ 
ment’s finances obviously are by reiterating over and over that it has done its bit 
by exceeding the Seventh Plan’S target of tax gathering. 
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West Bengal 


Ammunition for Gorkhaland Stir 


WHETHER the Congress(I) or the Left 
Front government in West Bengal gets 
greater electoral mileage from the continuing 
wordy duel between Rajiv Gandhi and Jyoti 
Basu following their recent marathon con¬ 
ference in Calcutta may still be an open 
question There is however no doubt that 
between them the two sides will have pro¬ 
vided enough munitions to the Gorkhaland 
agitation armoury 

Indeed, as regards the declamatory match 
between the prime minister and the chief 
minister, it is not easy for even a well- 
informed person to arrive at a reasonably 
confident judgment about the claims and 
counter-claims, or charges and counter¬ 
charges if you like Does Rajiv Gandhi's 
claim of giving West Bengal a Rs 644 crore 
‘bonanza’ for new industrial and develop¬ 
ment projects along with the Centre’s ap¬ 
proval of Rs 1,200 crore towards foreign col¬ 
laboration in different projects in the state 
have any substance? Or is Jyoti Basu right 
when he holds that the prime minister “said 
nothing like that during our meeting We 
were not told how much money was sanc¬ 
tioned on what account The whole thing is 
confusing" Or is there any truth in Rajiv 
Gandhi's allegation that the West Bengal 
government had “failed to utilise Rs 1,100 
crore out of Rs 3,500 crore sanctioned during 
the Sixth Plan—an allegation dismissed by 
Joyti Basu as “sort of political propaganda”. 
Maybe, the West Bengal electorate, for 
whose benefit all this is really meant, will 
give their assessment in due time But what 
is of more immediate moment is the reper¬ 
cussions of this exchange on the Gorkhaland 
agitation. 

To be more specific, while Basu's plea for 
regional autonomy for the hill people will 
justify their sense of a distinct identity, 
Gandhi’s support to the allegation of dis¬ 
criminatory treatment of the hill people will 
strengthen the latter’s sense of alienation 
from the present political set-up Thus, the 
two premises on which the demand for a 
separate state of Gorkhaland rests are being 
separately endorsed by the two ruling 
parties, that is, at the Centre and the state 
respectively—but they are both rejecting the 
legitimate conclusion that follows from these 
premises. 

Jyoti Basu’s plea for regional autonomy 
for the hill area seems to have been rather 
secondary in his own consideration, other¬ 
wise he could not have hailed Rajiv Gandhi's 
overall stai^. 

The essential outcome of the conference 
in so far as it relates to the Gorkhaland 
agitation has been rightly deduced by a 
Calcutta newspaper as follows:,“By refusing 
to allow West Bengal to make concessions 
necessary to remove genuine ethnic Nepalese 
■wvances, Mr Gandhi may well have suc¬ 


ceeded m giving a new lease of life to a 
destructive communal force!’ 

Drug Industry 


Show of Force 


LAST month the drug industry in Pakistan 
issued an ultimatum to the government— 
unless it was allowed to hike drug prices by 
30 per cent it would halve the 15 per cent 
margin allowed to retailers. The 25 sub¬ 
sidiaries of multinational companies doing 
business in Pakistan who made this demand 
hoped to pressurise chemists to close shops 
so that a national drug shortage would 
result. The government would then be 
left with no option but to concede to the 
demands of the industry. It is significant that 
this is probably the first time that the 
multinationals, which control 80 per cent of 
the drug market in Pakistan, have adopted 
an attitude of open confrontation with the 
government 

The ultimatum signed by European and 
US multinational subsidiaries including 
Wellcome, Boots, Hoechst and Parke Davis 
(but excluding Glaxo, Roche and Ciba- 
Geigy) was issued as a large advertisement 
m local newspapers. It claimed that the price 
increases were necessary to offset the con¬ 
sequences to the industry of the sharp fall 
in the value of the Pakistani rupee and the 
two 5 per cent tax surcharges on imported 
ingredients which the government had im¬ 
posed lately. The government was given until 
September 1 to respond to this The govern¬ 
ment has been taking a tough stand on many 
of these issues especially that of transfer 
pricing. It now attempted to compromise by 
allowing price increases of 2 5 to 15 per cent 
on products made by 15 companies. This ap¬ 
parently did not satisfy the companies and 
they announced the cuts in retailers’ margins 
as threatened. The retailers appear to have 
taken a more responsible stand—they did 
not close shops. Last week the pharma¬ 
ceutical companies reportedly reached a 
compromise with the government. It is not 
clear if the interim price increases which the 
government had announced earlier have 
been withdrawn, but it has agreed to take 
currency fluctuations into account in fixing 
prices and to ‘look into’ drawing up a for¬ 
mula on which retail prices can be fixed. The 
25 companies have restored the full retail 
price margins. 

It is quite unnecessary really to examine 
whether the drug companies were justified 
in making these demands If the profits and 
performance of drug companies elsewhere 
is anything to go by, it is very unlikely that 
either the currency fluctuations or the 
government’s new tax surcharges would have 
affected the fortunes of the multinationals 
in Pakistan drastically Possibly, the kind of 
profits they have come to expect, especially 
in third world countries, may have been 
somewhat dented. However, it is the manner 
in tftuch they decided to force the is$ue 


which sticks out. It has been reported that 
some of the ‘other multinationals’, that is 
presumably those which did not sign the 
demand note, have privately criticised the 
‘unusal public stance’ taken. The phar¬ 
maceutical industry is always at pains to 
stress the pro-people attitude it is supposed 
to have—the message is always one of ser¬ 
vice to the suffering millions. But obviously 
when it comes to a matter of profits all these 
goals fall by the wayside. How else can one 
explain the Pakistani drug industry's tactics? 
While it is well known that the drug industry 
resorts to creating (or at least encourages) 
artificial shortages of certain drugs 
periodically, the multinationals in Pakistan 
were seeking to create a nauonal drug shor¬ 
tage which in turn would put pressure on the 
government to give in to their demands 

Politics 


Cynical Moves 


A Correspondent writes: 

PRACTITIONERS of power politics are not 
a very principled lot anywhere and at any 
time, certainly not in India in recent years 
One curious aspect of political jockeying in 
the Indian capital has for some time been 
the Opposition parties’ attempt to drag the 
President’s otfice into their politiking 
manoeuvres Whenever it has suited their 
immediate interests, parties m opposition, 
which may have been presently demanding 
from the ruling party strict adherence to the 
norms of parliamentary government, have 
never hesitated to seek the President's inter¬ 
vention in some affair or another in viola¬ 
tion of the spirit, and indeed the letter, of 
the Constitution No party in opposition, 
however, has been so far as unscrupulous 
and cynical as the group of the self- 
proclaimed Indira loyalists led by Pranab 
Mukherji, which recently met President 
Giani Zail Singh in New Delhi Not only, or 
principally, for the reason that their chief 
spokesperson, Mukherji, in his press brief¬ 
ing after coming out of the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan, implicitly sought the President's 
intervention to oust a government enjoying 
the confidence of the majority in parlia¬ 
ment. He even put forth a completely 
distorted interpretation of the Constitution 
to justify this. 

Mukherji and his flock, who hold highly 
critical opinions about Rajiv Gandhi’s 
Punjab accord, ironically complained 
against it to a person whose contribution to 
the original creation of the Punjab problem 
was, as is well known and well-documented, 
second only to that of the late Sanjay 
Gandhi. 

These people are indeed reckless m going 
about distorting facts and realities to gain 
a little propaganda mileage. Witness their 
statement about the so-called Chinese 
occupation of supposedly a large area in 
Arunachal Pradesh. It means nothing to 
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them that the whole question of the inter¬ 
national border or even the line of control 
in this area is little more than notional while 
the so-called Macmahon Line, according to 
many foreign and Indian scholars, has little 
legal sanctity. The Government of India 
holds that the impugned helipad is barely 
a kilometre inside the Indian border of such 
validity. Yet these disgruntled politickers did 
not hesitate to use this issue in their power 
game, unconcerned about its impact on the 
much more important issue of India-Chma 
relationship—important not only to India’s 
national interests, but also to the interests 
of the entire third world. 

Petroleum Import 

Price Fall Not Exploited? 

HAS the fact that world petroleum prices 
had sharply declined in the course of 
1985-86 made any difference to the country’s 
foreign exchange outlay on petroleum 
import 7 In the first half ot the year, when 
the average world crude price declined 
only marginally from S 28 a barrel, our net 
(i e, after netting for exports) import bill 
registered an increase of 33 per cent The 
average world price for the second half, 
however, was $ 22 a barrel On imports of 
estimated 7 5 million tonnes of crude during 
these six months that should have resulted 
in a saving of $ 350 million or some Rs 450 
crore Whether or not this was the major 
factor which contributed to the total trade 
deficit turning out to be not so large as was 
feared at one stage (Rs 7,950 crore as against 
Rs 9,000 crore) is something that can be said 
with certainty only when disaggregated 
information on the composition of trade 
becomes available. There does arise some 
doubt on this score because even the most 
recent figure put out officially of likely 
petroleum imports in 1986-87 seems to 
assume a world price of something like $ 23 
a barrel which is easily $ 7 in excess of the 
current average world price. 

This takes us to the important questions 
which arise about the terms, including price, 
at which India is entering into contracts 
for petroleum imports, crude as well as 
petroleum products. Do these contracts per¬ 
mit us to take advantage of the declines in 
world price? What flexibility do we enjoy in 
effecting purchases at the spot market, if the 
contracted price is significantly above the 
spot price? What sort of contracts have we 
entered into since, say, mid-1985, when it 
became pretty obvious that the crude price 
was slated for some sharp declines? It is 
known that one of our major sources of 
petroleum imports in recent years has been 
the Soviet Union. What sort of prices do we 
pay for these imports as opposed to those 
from other countries? These questions, it 
must be added, become more important now 
because the phase in which the country was 
depending less and less on petroleum 
imports seems to be behind us. 

The Finance Ministry’s Economic Survey 


for 198S-86 had ascribed the steep increase 
of petroleum imports in 1985-86 to “rapid 
growth in domestic demand and decelera¬ 
tion in indigenous production of crude oil”, 
but it did not even take note of what was 
already happening to crude oil prices in the 
world market and the savings we ought 
already to have realised as a result 

Tripura 

Refugee Influx 

Malabika Das Gupta writes: 

THE travails of the tnbals of the Chittagong 
Hill Tfacts (CHT) region of Bangladesh have 
continued unabated even after the creation 
of Bangladesh The culture and identity of 
these tribals have been threatened and their 
property alienated by the non-tribal settlers 
and they have been victims of atrocities 
perpetrated by the armed forces. TV ice 
before since the creation of Bangladesh, the 
tribals from the CHT had crossed the border 
and entered Tripura in a bid to find a tem¬ 
porary refuge in India, and had been pro¬ 
vided relief by the Government of Thpura 
till they returned to Bangladesh. 

The latest exodus of tribals from the 
villages of Bagapara, Taindengpara, 
Rashinapara, Manadaspara, Sabshipara, 
Kanikya Karbanpara and Dcwanpara in 
CHT which started on April 29, 1986, has 
been continuing unabated and according to 
the latest count, the number of tribal 
refugees in TVipura who are mainly Chakmas 
has swelled to 26,878 The refugees are cross¬ 
ing the border and entering Tripura through 
Karbook, Shilacharn, Raisyabari and Jaleya 
in Amarpur subdivision. 

The refugees have been accommodated 
in camps in Shilacharri, Karbook and 
Thkmaban in South Tripura district. Another 
camp is being set up in Kathalenharn to 
accommodate three thousand refugees. In 
these camps, accommodation, food, health 
care facilities and primary education for the 
children are being provided to the inmates. 
Recently, (he acting Chief Minister of 
TVipura, Dasarath Deb, visited the refugee 
camps in Karbook and Thkmabari and 
discussed with the inmates of the camps the 
problems faced by them. He instructed the 
officials who are in charge of the relief 
operations to put up additional sheds in the 
camps to accommodate primary schools for 
the children residing in these camps so that 


their studies are not disrupted. He also 
instructed the officials to raise the pocket 
money provided to the inmates of the camps 
from 10 paise per day to 20 paise per day 
and to provide vegetables to the inmates 
along with dry fish. 

Undoubtedly, life is less than pleasant for 
the inmates of the refugee camps despite all 
that is being done for them but it has also 
got to be admitted that the economy of the 
already over-populated and backward state 
of TVipura is under considerable strain as a 
result of their influx. Vested interests are 
trying to exploit the situation and are using 
the refugee problem to mount a publicity 
campaign against the Left Front government 
of the state They seem to be motivated by 
the desire to build up communal tension and 
animosity in the state on the basis of this 
issue, although till now they have not suc¬ 
ceeded in whipping up communal feelings 
among the people of TVipura despite the 
hardships that they are also undergoing due 
to the presence of the refugees in the sthte 
which can hardly bear this additional burden 
imposed on it 

The attitude of the Central government 
towards TVipura’s problem has not been 
encouraging either Till now no Central 
minister has visited TVipura to appraise 
himself of the extent of the refugee problem. 
TVipura has so far received Rs 51 lakh from 
the Central government for meeting the 
expenses of the relief operations. The de¬ 
mand of the state for an additional sum of 
Rs 50 lakh has elicited no response from the 
Central government so far, according to the 
PWD Minister of the state, Baidyanath 
Majumdar. Again, according to the Govern¬ 
ment of TVipura, the Union government is 
yet to communicate to the state the decisions 
arrived at between the Government of India 
and President Ershad regarding the repatria¬ 
tion of the refugees during the course of the 
latter's visit to India Moreover, till now, the 
Government of India has not taken any con¬ 
crete steps for the repatriation of the 
refugees despite President Ershad’s visit to 
India and the two visits by India’s Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to Bangladesh 

Effective steps should be taken immediately 
for the repatriation of the refugees while en¬ 
suring that their life, property and identity 
are protected The Government of TVipura 
should be consulted about effective measures 
for their repatriation and for the solution 
of the refugee problems as it has to bear the 
brunt of the problem 
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Case for More 

THE 1985 86 cotton season ended with 
August and even September is now drawing 
to a close But New Delhi has still to spell 
out the outlines of the strategy it proposes 
to pursue during the current season to tackle 
the various issues arising from the serious 
supply demand imbalance which is amply 
reflected in the continuing wide gap between 
the official support prices and the ruling 
market prices and the embarrassingly large 
carryover stock at the end of August Market 
prices generally ruled Rs 600 to Rs 1,400 a 
candy below the support prices—depending 
on the variety—most of the time during the 
last season The state procurement agencies 
have had to pay dearly for carrying out price 
support operations Out of the CCl’s total 
procurement of 15 56 lakh bales, 12 23 lakh 
bales were acquired under price support 
operation, involving a loss of over Rs 60 
crore The excess of supply over demand has 
indeed assumed disturbing proportions 
The domestic offtake has lagged well behind 
the increase in supply in the wake of a major 
breakthrough in production/productivity 
and finding an export outlet in the face of 
the very comfortable global supply position 
has not been all that easy The failure 
to evolve a proper strategy to deal with 
the emerging cotton scenario and the m 
explicable delay m announcing the support 
prices and the export policy for 1986-87 
are typical of the government’s casual ap¬ 
proach to matters which should normally 
receive serious attention It was only on 
September 24 that the government anno 
unced the hike in support prices by Rs 5 per 
quintal 

Could it be that the government is 
awaiting for a clearer picture of the cotton 
crop before formulating its policy for the 
new season 7 The standing crop is at a crucial 
stage 1 he weather conditions—the absence 
or inadequacy as well as excess of rain—in 
the next few weeks can have a significant 
impact on the quality as also the size of the 
crop However on current reckoning the 
outlook tor the crop is considered to be 
very satisfactory Except in some parts of 
Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh the condi 
non of the crop is reported to be normal 
The acreage under cotton this season is 
unlikely to be any dillerent trom that in 
198* 86 the increase in the area in the nor 
them region having been more or less off 
set bv the decrease in the area in the central 
and southern regions 

According to ihe East India Cotton 
Association the 1986 87 crop is likely to be 
as good as the 1985 86 harvest—around 11* 
lakh bales -provided of course, weather 
conditions do not turn unfavourable in 
Octoher But w ho can really vouch for the 
Size pg the crop 9 There is still no consensus 
abomJbe size of the 1985 86 crop—esti 
£ge from 107 lakh bales to 115 lakh 


Cotton Export 

bales Nor is there any unanimity about the 
carryover stock at the end of August 1985, 
with estimates varying from 24 40 lakh bales 
to 35 lakh bales Since even the most conser¬ 
vative estimates place the new crop at over 
100 lakh bales and the carryover stock from 
the previous season is estimated anywhere 
between 40 lakh and 50 lakh bales, the 
aggregate supply during the current season 
will be larger than in 1985-86 What is more, 
the proportion of old crop cotton will be 
much bigger The carrying and marketing of 
old crop cotton pose serious problems, 
especially when new crop cotton is easily 
available This is why the CCI and the 
Maharashtra federation have been des¬ 
perately exploring export outlets and have 
sought special export quotas for short and 
medium staple cottons The Maharashtra 
federation has been permitted to export two 
lakh bales of short/medium cotton and the 
quantity sanctioned for the CCI is 40,000 
bales This is in addition to the 10 lakh bale 
quota for 1985 86 the contracting period for 
which has been extended upto the end of 
September 

Export business put through during 
September alone is mentioned around three 
lakh bales as against 7 lakh bales sold during 
the entire 1985 86 season A good deal of 
the export business during September is 
reported to have been put through at prices 
which were substantially lower—Rs 400 to 
Rs 800 a candy—than the ruling domestic 
prices The cotton mill industry has ex¬ 
pressed concern over these 'distress sales' on 
the argument that this would place their 
counterparts abroad in a better competitive 
position in the sale of their finished pro¬ 
ducts Fears m this regard are highly exag 
gerated since exports from India constitute 
a negligible proportion of the total supply 
in international markets The CCI and the 
Maharashtra federation can scarcely be 
faulted for selling cotton abroad at a con 
siderable loss The loss on export sales is 
much less than the cost of carrying cotton 
and facing the additional risk of quality 
damage m a situation of extremelv com 
fortable supply 

One does not expect mills to take kindly 
to any measure that has the effect of making 
the raw material costlier But mills cannot 
be said to have acquitted themselves well in 
that they have not shown the slightest con 
cern for the cotton growers’ plight as also 
for the huge losses the state procurement 
agencies have had to incur because of the 
phenomenal decline m prices to well below 
the official support prices Mills could be 
easily accused of deliberately keeping doth 
output on the low side despite the over 
abundant supply of cotton at very low 
prices Cloth production does not fully 
reflect mitls’ spinning/weaving capacity and 
the easy,*vailabihty of cotton at Rs 600 to 


Rs 1,400 a candy below the official support 
prices Nor have mills cared to pass on the 
benefit of cheap raw material to consumers 
of cloth 

The cotton market has developed a 
steadier tendency since about the beginning 
of the second week of September Prices 
have moved up by Rs 400 to Rs 500 a candy 
from their lowest levels but they are still 
Rs 400 to Rs 800 candy below their support 
levels The recovery in domestic prices has 
very httle to do with the outlook for the new 
crop because of weather uncertainties at the 
crucial stage of the standing crop The rise 
is attributable essentially to the improved 
export prospect following the sudden up¬ 
surge m cotton prices in the international 
market The quotations for cotton futures 
in New York have moved by 12 to 14 tents 
a pound within less than two weeks For the 
first time since long, international prices are 
quoted higher than the Indian parity The 
recent upsurge in New York futures is 
attributed to reports that the US govern 
ment s subsidy will not be as high as anti 
cipated earlier As a result, cotton exporters 
in the US are no longer as anxious to sell 
as before 

Since the enure 10 lakh bale export quota 
allowed for 1985 86, for which one month 
extension had been granted, has been 
virtually exhausted, the government will do 
well to announce a fresh export quota im 
mediately This will ensure continuity of 
export business, help earn valuable foreign 
exchange and ease the pressure of supplies 
in the domestic market where prices are still 
substantially below the support levels With 
the new crop arrivals likely to pick up ap 
preciably after about the middle of October 
and the ruling prices still well below the 
1985-86 support levels—support prices 
for 1986 87 have been raised by Rs 5 per 
quintal—the state procurement agencies will 
have to undertake price support operations 
on a larger scale than in 1985 86 The 
Maharashtra federation could derive some 
comfort from the downward revision of the 
guaranteed prices to the level of support 
prices as this would help minimise its losses 
It is difficult to say whether the Shetkari 
Sanghatana led by Sharad Joshi and the op 
position parties would exploit the cotton 
growers dissatisfaction with the revised 
guaranteed prices 

There is a clear excess of supply over 
demand Unless the supply-demand im¬ 
balance is rectified through exports on a big 
enough scale and/or by boosting domestic 
consumption, cotton prices are likely to 
remain below the existing support prices It 
is ohe thing if market prices dip below the 
support levels for a while due to certain 
unforeseen circumstances and the authorities 
have to intervene m the market But it is 
quite a different thing when support prices 
do not bear any relation to the market prices 
dictated by the demand-supply position The 



wisdom of fixing support prices well above 
the ruling market prices is highly ques¬ 
tionable Such prices cannot be justified 
except on grounds of political expediency. 
The losses incurred by the state procurement 
agencies under price support operations have 
to be made good through subsidy in one 
form or another. This naturally implies 
transfer of resources from the state ex¬ 
chequer to cotton growers It is difficult to 
appreciate why the government should not 
announce support prices before the com¬ 
mencement of sowing operations to enable 
cultivators to do some crop planning. 

Woollen Industry 


Textile Policy Fails to Help 


THE hope that the new textile policy would 
enable the woollen industry to improve its 
production performance and to achieve 
product-wise and market-wise diversification 
of exports has been belied 
There is a lot of confusion and un¬ 
certainty regarding capacity expansion Long 
back, the Commerce Ministry's study group 
had recommended that the minimum 
economic size of a worsted unit should be 
4,800 spindles and that of a non-worsted unit 
2,400 spindles Although five years have 
passed since and although the new textile 
policy laid emphasis on capacity expansion 
for viability purposes, the industry maintains 
that the government has not so far issued 
clear-cut guidelines in this regard. Industry 
sources say that only units located in hill 
regions can avail of the benefits of the 
government’s latest move to permit expan¬ 
sion of loomage and spindlage and that the 
overwhelming majority of the units have 
been left in the cold 
Though there is an imperative need to 
hasten the process of modernisation of 
woollen units to make them economically 
viable and to enable them to compete in 
the export markets, the government has 
not taken effective steps in this direction. 
Industry has complained that even machi¬ 
nery items which are not produced indi* 
genously carry a heavy burden of import 
duty Industry was hoping that the Union 
Budget for 1986-87 would reduce import 
duty on woollen machinery but the import 
duty was actually raised from 84 8 per cent 
to 101 25 per cent ad valorem 
The problems of capacity expansion and 
modernisation are, in a way, interrelated. 
Because of the government’s restrictive 
approach to capacity expansion, most units 
have remained uneconomic in size and are 
not in a position to import the costly 
machines required for modernisation. 

In respect of the supply of the industry's 
basic raw material, raw wool, the wool 
development agencies have failed to make 
any headway. The annual output of wool in 
the country has remained'stagnant at around 


35 million kg for the past two decades. Also 
there has not been any significant improve 
ment in the quality of raw wool produced 
in the country. At present there is a severe 
shortage of Indian wool for maintaining our 
carpet exports and for manufacturing 
defence blankets. The Indian Woollen Mills 
Federation has therefore pleaded with the 
government to ensure adequate and timely 
imports of quality wool from Australia and 
New Zealand and to redress the industry’s 
grievance about the high cost of imported 
wool by reducing the duty burden thereon. 

The Budget for 1986-87 has reduced the 
import duty on raw wool from 40 per cent 
to 20 per cent ad valorem and the import 
of raw wool increased from 19 million kg 
valued at Rs 95 crore in 1984-85 to 22 million 
kg valued at Rs 114 crore. Thus the courtry 
has to spend a huge amount on imports of 
raw wool because of the failure to increase 
its domestic output 

The total value of woollen goods exports 
in 1985-86 was Rs 196 crore as against 
Rs 162 crore in 1984-85. After taking into 
account the foreign exchange outgo against 
raw wool imports, net export earnings of the 
industry are negligible. 

Hand-made carpets account for the 
largest share of the industry’s total export 
earnings However, the industry is perturbed 
over the declining trend m the exports of 
hand-made carpets over the last few years. 
The industry had exported hand-made 
carpets worth Rs 186 crore in 1981-82 and 
it had planned to raise these exports to 
Rs 500 crore in a phased manner But the 
export earnings ot this sector declined 
steadily to Rs 130 crore in 1985-86. Accor¬ 
ding to reports, major markets such as the 
US, the UK and West Germany are now 
increasingly looking to China for meeting 
their requirements of quality carpets. The 
carpet units have been complaining about 
non-avaiiabiJity of wool, not to speak of 
good quality carpet wool. Not surprisingly, 
the carpet sector which provided employ¬ 
ment to lakhs of people is unable to improve 
its capacity utilisation. The annual produc¬ 
tion of haftid-made carpets has remained at 
a low level of about five million square 
metres during the past few years 

Export earnings from woollen fabrics have 
declined from Rs 7 crore in 1984-85 to Rs 6.5 
crore in 1985-86. Exports of shawls and 
scarves had fetched Rs 14 crore in 1984-85 
but the earnings from these items declined 
to just Rs 4.50 crore in 1985-86. Export sales 
of blankets dropped from Rs 7 50 crore in 
1984-85 to Rs 4 crore in 1985-86. 

The disturbed situation in Punjab ha; 
clouded the outlook for the woollen industry 
to a great extent as Punjab occupies a domi¬ 
nant position in respect of both production 
and marketing of woollen goods. Ludhiana 
is a major centre of woollen hosiery goods. 
Several wool combing units which supply 
wool tops to the worsted sector of the 
industry are located in Amritsar, Ludhiana 


and Chandigarh. These cities have, over 
the years, also emerged as major centres 
of shoddy manufacturing activities. In 
Gurdaspur, Thran, etc, shawl embroidery 
units are located. Because of the situation 
in Punjab, the working of the entire woollen 
industry in the country has been adversely 
affected. The USSR has reduced its offtake 
of woollen hosiery goods from Punjab. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW, September 24, 1966 

There is a persistent report about a recent 
get-together at the New Delhi residence of a 
Minister of State very close to Indira Gandhi. 
Some of the Young TUrks of the party were 
present at this confidential confabulation 
where the rumblings in the Congress in the 
States were surveyed with keen interest as 
presenting the prospect of 'break-throughs’ 
(euphemism for pressure revolts 7 ) in the 
organisation, of confronting the Congress 
President with a spate of first class crises. If 
Indira Gandhi had to go through the night¬ 
mare of the last six months on the Govern¬ 
mental front, let Kamaraj go through a similar 
experience in the next six months on the Party 
from 

The lobby against Kamaraj has been survey¬ 
ing the prospects in practically every State from 
Andhra ro Assam, from UP to Mysore 

• • • 

The year 1965-66 saw general disillusion¬ 
ment with some of the shibboleths we had 
clung to ever since Independence This is 
seen in the Report of the Board of Governors 
of the Reserve Bank of India for 1965-66 
released this week 

The Reserve Bank pulls no punches m its 
assessment of the performance of the Indian 
economy during the last few years nor in its 
evaluation of the strategy of development 
implicit tn the Draft Outline of the Fourth 
Plan it has shown that the projected rate 
of growth of six per cent per annum has no 
basis whatsoever in the record of the economy 
since 1961 True, the rate of saving has doubled 
over the last 15 years but this achievement was 
made possible largely by money creation which 
has now reached its farthest limit In emphasis¬ 
ing that what is important is not the size of 
the Plan but its content and the effectiveness 
with which it is implemented, the Reserve Bank 
goes to the heart of the problem 
• * « 

Sardar Swaran Singh has come back from 
London with his standing considerably 
enhanced. His strategy of keeping close to the 
African leaders over the Rhodesian question— 
instead of trying to assume unrealistically the 
role of bridge-builder between the White and 
the non-White in the Commonwealth—has 
marked him out as a loyal adherent of Afro- 
Asian solidarity In the present temper of the 
country, as could be seen in the outburst 
against any kowtowing to Americans, this 
strategy can definitely help a leader to build 
himself up in the eyes of the nation. 
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STATISTICS 



Variation (Per Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71 = 100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(6-9-86) 

Month 

Year 

29. 1986 

85-86** 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

All Commodities 

1000 

380.4 

0.1 

6.2 

5.9 

5.7 

7.1 

9.5 

2.6 

Primary Articles 

417 

351.6 

-1.1 

6.2 

6.8 

2.4 

4.8 

11.0 

3.6 

Food Articles 

298 

338.9 

-1.9 

3.3 

6.2 

7.3 

6.4 

13.5 

6.2 

Non-food Articles 

106 

307.5 

1.2 

11.9 

11.9 

- 10.5 

-2.3 

15.1 

1.7 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

83 

618.1 

— 

8.0 

1.5 

8.9 

2.6 

7.6 

7.5 

Manufactured Products 

499 

364.1 

1.1 

5.8 

6.6 

3.3 

6.0 

8.7 

0.6 






Variation (Per Cent) 



Cost of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Year 

1986 

85-86 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

For Industrial Workers 

1960 = 100 

668 7 

1.5 

8.6 

4.7 

6.5 

64 

12.6 

7.8 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960 = 100 

592 1 

0.9 

7.2 

1.4 

6.8 

8.1 

10.3 

8.0 

For Agricultural Labourers 

July 60 to 

561 6 

1.0 

5 8 

09 

4.8 

0.2 

11.4 

5.2 

June 61 = 100 












Variation Rs Crore (Per Cent in Brackets) 


Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Unit 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(29-8-86) 

Month 

Year 

28, 1986 

85-86* * 

84-85** 

83-84 

82-83 

Money Supply (Mj) 

Rs Crore 

1,24,474 

370 

16,588 

6,364 

15,192 

16,058 

13,031 

10,115 



(0.3) 

(15 4) 

(5.4) 

(14.9) 

(18.7) 

(17.9) 

(16.1) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs Crore 

65,339 

51 

11,050 

6,859 

9,579 

8,445 

5,757 

4,748 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs Crore 

82,685 

-382 

10,049 

1,100 

9,745 

10,809 

8,830 

8,247 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking Sector Rs Crore 

3,237 

161 

490 

- 175 

299 

1,419 

- 104 

-977 

Deposit of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs Crore 

91,336 

741 

13,469 

6,617 

12,475 

11,519 

8,550 

7,299 



(-0.8) 

(17.3) 

(7 8) 

(17.3) 

(19.0) 

(16 4) 

(16 6) 

Foreign Exchange Assets*’ 

Rs Crore 

6,563 

107 

97 

-451 

53 

1,319 

1,233 

911 






(0.8) 

(24.0) 

(28 9) 

• (27 2) 

Index Numbers nf Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 






Production 


Month 

Months* 


Variation (Per Cent) 


(1970 - 100) 














In 

In 

In 

Jn 

In 




1986 

1985 

1986* * 

1985 ** 

198* 

1983 

1982 

General Index 

100.00 

229 5 4 

228.9 

206.0 

11.1 

6.9 

66 

4 2 

4 5 

Basic Industries 

33.23 

254.0 4 

279.0 

256.8 

8.6 

6 7 

10 8 

5 5 

80 

Capital Goods Industries 

14.98 

204.0 4 

242.3 

236.5 

2.5 

2 6 

66 

5 3 

-0.9 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

21.33 

186.3 4 

189.7 

174 4 

8 8 

12.6 

6 1 

6 8 

1 9 

Consumer Goods Industries 

30 46 

174 7 4 

179.7 

171.4 

4.8 

3 1 

2.6 

06 

5 8 

Durable Goods 

3.81 

281.3 4 

259.7 

243.3 

6.7 

17 8 

17.8 

1 0 

3 6 

Non-Durable Goods 

26.65 

I59.5 4 

168.4 

164.0 

4.5 

0 3 

02 

0 5 

6 5 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month ■ 
(Mar 86) 

1985-86* 

1984-85* 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

1982-83 

1981-82 

Exports 

Rs Crore 

882 

10,420 

11,855 

10,420 

11,855 

9,872 

8,908 

7,803 






(-12 1) 

(20.0) 

(10.8) 

(14.2) 

(16.3) 

Imports 

Rs Crore 

1,283 

18,371 

17,173 

18,371 

17,173 

15,763 

14,356 

13,671 





(7.0) 

(8 9) 

(9 8) 

(5 p) 

(9.2) 

Balances of Trade 

Rs C tore 

-401 

-7,951 

-5,318 

-7,951 

-5,318 

-5,891 

-5,448 

- 5,868 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month ' 









(April 86) 

1986 

1985 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

1981 

Number of Applicants on Live Registers 

Thousand 

27,259 

27,239 

23,998 

26,270 

23,547 

21,954 

(17.7) 

18,646 

16,584 

(as at end of period) 





(11.6) 

(7.3) 

(12.4) 

(83) 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

335 

1,661 

1,816 

5.766 

6,220 

6,655 

5.862 

6,277 






(-7.3) 

(-6.5) 

(13.5) 

(-6.6) 

(2.0) 

Number of Vacancies Notified 

Thousand 

55 

122 

236 

657 

707 

827 

820 

895 






(-7.1) 

(-15.5) 

(0.9) 

(-8.4) 

(6.6) 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

35 

197 

138 

373 

407 

486 

474 

505 






(-8.4) 

(-16.3) 

(2.5) 

(-6.1) 

(5.2) 

Income 

Unit 

1984-85” 

1983-84** 

1982-83 

1981-82 

1980-81 

1979-80 

1978-79 

1977-78 

Gross Domestic Product (Current Prices) 

Rs crore 

1,89,434 

1,72,176 

1,45,565 

1,30,583 

1.14,021 

95,474 

87,326 

80,898 

Gross Domestic Product (1970-71 Prices) 

Rs crore 

61,473 

59,319 

55,032 

53,168 

50.736 

47,138 

49,633 

46.917 

Per Capita Income (1970-71 Prices) 

Rupees 

772 

761 

721 

715 

700 

664 

717 

695 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year. 

** Excluding gold and SDRs. 

+ Upto latest month for which data are available. 

+ + Provisional data. 

Votes; (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript 1 indicates that the figure is for January and so on. 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variatigp over previous period. 
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Playing Government-Government 

Romesh Thapar 


BY the looks of it, there is a fierce competi¬ 
tion in simplistic talk. The National Integra¬ 
tion Council, with the PM chairing mid chief 
ministers attending, calls for keeping com- 
munalism out of politics. The President 
wants to get the campus cleared of poli¬ 
tics. And, believe it or not, that survivor, 
Mohammad Yunus, is so upset with the 
Supreme Court judgment on the national 
anthem and its singing that he wants the 
judge sacked! 

The people indulging in these and other 
mental acrobatics are becoming a threat to 
our survival as a democratic polity They 
don’t seem to be able to understand the 
starting points of problems, the business of 
cause and effect, and the linkings between 
the various crises which are surfacing 
simultaneously. They seek solutions through 
degrees of authoritarian propulsion, very 
short-lived and faltering. Too many persons 
are playing government-government, or 
associating with the play. 

Before qualitatively different democratic 
solutions are worked out in a multi-party 
consultation to establish a new base for our 
crumbling political system—and the debate 
on them should begin soon—the pattern of 
the transition is largely dependent on the 
attitudes that prevail in the ruling Congress 
parly and its performance Rajiv Gandhi is 
not leading the vital campaign against com- 
munalism in the manner expected Nor are 
his ministers and other organisation men, 
spread over the continent, showing signs of 
stirring 

tven at the level of playing government- 
government, when you say you will have no 
truck with communal organisations, you 
must list them This simple exercise for 
simple minds wilt find the list of guilty 
political parties lengthening. New align¬ 
ments will have to be sponsored. Some coali¬ 
tions would certainly fall. And then, how 
does one isolate the communal groups so 
listed? By solid exposure of their links with 
smugglers, with narcotic peddlars, with 
foreign funding and with the mafias con¬ 
trolling the flows of balck money. So many 
pretending to political health are soiled. 

If we could get ourselves moving on these 
aspects of our crises, we might be able to 
develop some momentums on related issues 
like disciplining those who control places of 
worship through manipulated elections and 
trusts, checking the misuse of religious funds 
which are never publicly audited, banning 
the carrying of supposed religious symbols 
like kirpans, tridents and even daggers now 
transformed into weaponry in violation of 
our misting laws which were designed to 
miniaturise these objects, outlawing religious 
processions which almost invariably create 
controversy, and confrontation, and curbing 


the war of illegal loudspeakers threatening 
the peace and quiet of so many localities all 
over the sub-continent. When will we get it 
into our thick heads that religion is a private 
matter? 

An essential part of the troubled transi¬ 
tion would also involve a mandatory con¬ 
tinental disarming of our people. The in¬ 
complete statistics with the Union Home 
Ministry already point to a highly dangerous 
situation. There’s no point in blaming the 
forces of law and order when the people are 
permitted extraordinary fire-power, regi¬ 
stered and unregistered, when ‘private 
armies' are becoming a way of assertion in 
many parts of the sub-continent. With a ban 
on the possession of arms, any violation 
should be severely punished by terms in jail. 

The communal incendiary is drawn from 
lumpen elements belonging to all the parties. 
They exercise clout through the' ‘habitual 
offenders' in the locality, persons who 
indulge in criminality, are punished, but are 
ready to re-start their ‘trades’ on release. A 
special law needs enacting to keep habitual 
offenders m detention camps where they can 
be trained to be productive We seem to have 
totally forgotten this aspect of detention or 
jailing. 

The reason, 1 suppose, is not far 10 seek. 
Our law and order system is so busy involved 
m the games that the politicians order—as 
in Bhopal where social workers are being 
charged with ‘murder’ for participating in 
an illegal procession and being dubbed 
‘spies’ because they are not prepared to 
buckle under to the corrupt powcr-weilders 
who do not share their concerns for the 
people damaged by the Union Carbide 
gas tragedy. These games can descend to 
Ministers assaulting police officers, let alone 
policemen. 

There is so much corrective action called 
for as we descend deeper and deeper into a 
morass of*our own making that sometimes 
1 wonder whether it will be possible to 
organise. All the nonsense that is being 
talked about, and written, concerning the 
Supreme Court judgment on singing the 
national anthem has now got tied up with 
the origin of the song, the comparative 
merits of Vandemataram and Sare Jehan Se 
Achha. , amendments to the song, and 
various legal hairsplitting by a motley group 
of MPs. This is “Instant India”. And our 
PM’s contribution is to urge an amendment 
to the Constitution to make the singing 
business compulsory. 

It is fascinating how playing government- 
government hooks our baba-log to the most 
irrelevant of issues at the height of our crises. 
At one moment, we are threatened by man¬ 
datory singing. At another, protests are 
organised to prevent the President from 


.. .. « . . .. 

meeting properly-constituted delegations 
demanding that he play some positive role 
in preventing the slide into chaos. They have 
the right to do so whatever the interpreta¬ 
tions of the Constitution. Zail Singh may not 
be every person’s idea of a President, but 
what is happening around the presidency is 
beyond Z&il Singh. 

The only positive result of these artificial 
controversies might be that more persons 
will intelligently read our neglected Constitu¬ 
tion and begin to understand what is possi¬ 
ble and what is not in the context of today's 
political disarray. If we were properly led by 
various formations, we would have by now 
started to sketch the outlines of a systemic 
re-structuring which could make governance 
more democratic and less divisive a la Hegde 
in Karnataka. Delayed political reforms 
could be costly for we could easily relapse 
into our traditional pindari and thugee ways. 
The first signs are visible. 

The biggest sign of all is Rajiv Gandhi’s 
appointments roster. T N Kaul to Moscow. 
P K Kaul to Washington. Amitabh Bachhan 
to head the Jawaharlal Centenary. His 
mother, Tfcji Bachha/i, reportedly to replace 
Pupul Jayakar in the Festival of India Com¬ 
mittee. His wife, Jaya Bachhan, as consul¬ 
tant to Air India and Indian Airlines. 
Romesh Bhandari's wife and Natwar Singh’s 
wife into designing the aesthetics of public 
places. Captain Sharma to ‘troubleshooting’ 
here and there. His wife to keep Sonia com¬ 
pany. And so it goes on at so many levels. 
The queues are endless. Anything is welcome 
irrespective of the skills needed. If Rajiv 
Gandhi can be prime minister of India, why 
can’t his yaars and his yes-men take up any 
task allotted to them. Some logic! 


* 

Punjab An and Lamp Industries 

PUNJAB ANAND LAMP INDUSTRIES 
commissioned its plant for commercial pro¬ 
duction from April 1 last. Presently, the 
company is contemplating to produce about 
4.5 million numbers fluorescent tubelights 
and 18 million GLS lamps during the cur¬ 
rent year ending May 31, 1987. The com¬ 
pany’s operations are showing steady im¬ 
provement in terms of efficiency from month 
to month and this year’s sales are expected 
to reach Rs 16 crore to generate adequate 
profits to wipe out the initial losses. Dur¬ 
ing the year, gross sales amounted to Rs 171 
lakh and after providing for interest and 
depredation, there has been a deficit of over 
Rs 17 lakh. The company has drawn up a 
programme to double the present installed 
capacity of fluorescent tubelights from 3.8 
million numbers to 11.52 million numbers 
per annum. The programme is intended to 
be financed partly by issue of ‘rights’ shares 
on a three-for-five basis and partly by bor¬ 
rowings from financial institutions and 
internal accruals. 
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Vasant Sathe Ko Gttssa Kyon Aya? 

A run Ghosh 


VASANT SATHE is generally known to be 
an intelligent, decent and polished person. 
He has been in the Central Cabinet for quite 
some time, from the days of the late Indira 
Gandhi. He has held numerous portfolios— 
including vital ones like Fertilisers and 
Chemicals and Energy—when he has had to 
deal with a wide array of public sector enter¬ 
prises. It is difficult to imagine that Sathe 
is not aware of the diverse constraints under 
which the managements of public sector 
enterprises have to function It is equally dif¬ 
ficult to imagine that Sathe is not aware of 
the inherent problems of the loss-making 
public sector enterprises. 

A very large percentage of loss-making 
public enterprises are erstwhile sick and 
closed private sector units, taken over and 
nationalised by the government. Many 
others incur losses as a direct result of the 
past policies of the very government of 
which Sathe is still an important member. 
It is difficult to believe that Sathe is not 
aware of these facts. It is also inconceivable 
that Sathe does not realise the importance 
of morale, and that one of the major pro¬ 
blems of public sector managers, since 
mid-1977, has been the increasing, and open, 
public denigration of public sector enter¬ 
prises by people high up in the government, 
which has had the effect of sapping the con¬ 
fidence of the management cadres of these 
enterprises. 

Why then does Sathe suddenly decide to 
air his views through the media on the 
"inefficiency” of public sector enterprises in 
India, on the low productivity of labour 
in these enterprises as compared to the 
developed countries of the West, and most 
surprisingly, on the "trickle down” effect on 
overall employment and income of a low 
employment-high productivity-low cost pro¬ 
duction structure for industrial products, 
such as obtains, say, in the OECD countries? 

Several crucial questions arise. Are these 
really Sathe’s views? Or is it that we are 
merely hearing His Master’s Voice? Has 
Sathe focused on any problem other than 
the excessive numbers employed m these 
public sector enterprises? Has he pondered 
over how this excess labour has come about? 
More importantly, how, in a realistic manner, 
can labour productivity in public enterprises 
be improved? Apart from excess labour— 
for which there are a number of options— 
what are the other problems of public enter¬ 
prises, and how can these be tackled? 
Finally, what action, if any, has been taken 
on the far reaching recommendations made 
(over 1983/1984) by the Economic Admini¬ 
stration Reforms Commission (EARC)— 
b eadjgfo L K Jha who now adorns th^ 
Ri^jBipna as a Congress MP—on diverse 
jMPnpr public enterprises and their func- 
■n-ag? Has the government cared enough 
Ink consider the recommendations of the 


EAjtC? 

It would take too much space to go into 
all these issues. They deserve to be examined 
in detail, which is not possible from within 
an ivory tower. So we may limit ourselves 
to examining the nature of some of the loss¬ 
making public enterprises today, and then 
to speculate on the present theme, namely, 
why is Vasant Sathe suddenly so upset with 
public sector enterprises? 

Many Types 

There are many types of public sector 
enterprises, and it is well to remember this. 
For instance, the government decided in the 
early seventies to take over and nationalise 
117 sick (and closed) private sector cotton 
textile mills Obviously, these were the very 
worst units in the industry, wilh obsolete 
machinery, inefficient technology and 
uneconomic product mix The private sec¬ 
tor owners had never taken the trouble to 
replace any worn out equipment in these 
units When, expectedly, they became non- 
viable, they cheerfully downed shutters and 
walked out. It was then that in the interest 
of preventing large-scale unemployment, the 
government stepped in and took over these 
units The sick textile mills were reconsti¬ 
tuted into the National Textile Corporation 
(NTC) as a holding company, with nine sub¬ 
sidiary companies spread over different 
regions in charge of the manufacturing units. 
So far so good. But all the sick textile mills 
needed modernisation, some ot them even 
complete replacement of the junk that stood 
there Has the government invested the 
required funds in replacing and modernising 
the equipment in these units, as recom¬ 
mended by a high power technical group 
which had been set up by the government 
to go into the matter of rehabilitation of 
these units'* Again, at one stage, the NTC 
was given the responsibility to produce con¬ 
trolled varieties of cloth—800 million metres 
of it—which the private producers declined 
to produce because of the uneconomic price, 
but did the government give the NTC a sub¬ 
sidy for producing controlled varieties of 
cotton cloth? 

The NTC is not the only example The 
National Jute Manufactures Corporation 
(NJMC) is a similar combine of sick and 
closed jute mills taken over by the govern¬ 
ment and nationalised. A number of sick 
engineering units in West Bengal, Bihar and 
elsewhere were similarly taken over and 
nationalised, when the erstwhile private 
owners—who had milked the units dry, 
and neither replaced any equipment nor 
modernised and diversified the production 
facilities—simply decided to walk out Some 
of these units are undoubtedly over-manned. 
But there arc two different solutions to the 
problem. One is the redeployment of labour 
through diversification and expansion into 


new lines of production, and the other is 
retrenchment of labour The former calls for 
participative effort, by the owners, namely, 
the government, and the management and 
labour. There are instances of labour refus¬ 
ing redeployment within the same factory 
premises. This is where labour leaders have 
a responsibility. But has any systematic 
attempt been made to get labour to the 
negotiating table, and to explain the im¬ 
peratives? Has the Parliament ever been 
taken into confidence through a suitable 
White Paper 7 As a matter of fact, even a 
more general White Paper, strongly recom¬ 
mended by the EARC, in order to focus the 
attention of the country on what needs to 
be done to revitalise the public sector enter¬ 
prises, has not been—and is not likely to 
be—presented Labour cannot be blamed, 
for the funds required for the diversification 
and expansion of these units into new lines 
of production have never been allocated 

Apart from loss-making public sector 
undertakings which arc a legacy of the past 
mismanagement by private sector owners 
and managers, there are other types ot losing 
public enterprises. Typical of cases where 
plans—which made good sense once—have 
gone awry, is the Kudremukh Iron Oie 
Company (KIOC). In this case, KIOC has 
come a cropper because of the cancellation 
of Iran’s programme ot steel production, 
based on KIOC ore, by the new regime This 
is a risk of international business But has 
the government considered the possibility of 
writing down the capital of KIOC 7 A private 
company m its place would go into liquida¬ 
tion. and its capital would thereby get writ¬ 
ten off This way, at least the burden of 
capital servicing cost can be significantly 
reduced. Has the government investigated 
into the possibility of using the KIOC iron 
ore pellets for conversion into sponge iron 
by the direct reduction process, for use by 
decentralised electric arc furnaces? Has the 
government examined the cost of coastal 
movement of iron ore pellets from Mangalore 
to existing steel plants where expansion plans 
may otherwise call for new investment in 
iron ore mining, beneficiation and transpor¬ 
tation? Closing down of the KIOC is one 
option recommended by some experts. But 
as long as iron ore pellets from the KIOC 
can be sold at a price higher than the 
variable cost of production, there would be 
no economic justification for closing down 
the plant, the more so in a country which 
is not suffering from labour shortage. 

A third type of losing public enterprise 
is typified by the Mishra Dhatu Nigam 
(MDN), which was never envisaged to be a 
profitable undertaking, but was set up to 
produce certain alloys required for strategic 
purposes Its efficiency can certainly be 
improved upon, but we are not concerned 
here with the specific remedies for specific 
problems of individual units. The point is: 
we tend to foiget the background of how and 
why certain units came to be established. If 
the MDN does not in fact produce any 
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ifFerent (batter.'"^ only look tit th« losses 
made by such units. The initiai error lies in 
not specifically subsidising the production 
of such items where we want to be self- 
sufficient no matter what the cost. 

The shipyards at Visakhapatnam, Cochin, 
el at, are a similar though slightly different 
category. The bottom has of late dropped 
out of the world shipping market, and 
therefore, the shipyards all over the world are 
in doldrums But then, if we really want to 
make a deni on the export front, we have 
to take the cue from the Japanese and 
develop our own shipping. We have to use 
our shipping capacity to ensure competitive 
ocean freight rates for our exports. The Con¬ 
ference Lines are not interested in our 
exports; they are not inteiested in opening 
new avenues for our exporters; and in effect, 
they discriminate not only against India but 
against all developing countries m the mat¬ 
ter of ocean freight rates, much as the British 
did with railway freight rates in respect of 
export of raw materials from and the import 
of manufactured goods into India. 

Has the government given any thought to 
revamping the shipyards, which should be 
put in a position to build ships of the design 
and specifications required for promoting 
our external trade? 

Coai and St fl t 

Vasant Sathe directed his special attention 
io two sectors coal mining and steel produc¬ 
tion He referred to labour productivity and 
manning ratios in these two industries and 
compared them with those in Australia and 
Japan It is not the intention here to hold 
a brief for the extant inefficiency in our 
public enterprises But looking at the ac¬ 
counts of the SAIL for 1984-85. it would 
appear that labour costs account for only 
13.4 per cent of the cost of production of 
steel A saving in labour costs would help. 
More than excess labour, it is the quantum 
of output wc can obtain that would really 
matter In other words, there are many other 
parameters which are more important in 
determining the overall cost of production 
of steel. Diverse government decisions, 
including government approach to manage¬ 
ment, are likely to be crucial in determining 
the efficiency of steel production. Why is 
Sathe not concerned about these other 
factors? 

In coal, there is doubtless scope for con 
siderable improvement. But ask any expert 
on coal. It is not over manning—which is 
doubtless there—but a mismatch in the 
organisation of the various relevant factors 
and inputs that is really the problem. This 
is a management problem Also, Australia 
has in the’main very large open cast mines, 
where heavy earth moving equipment is in 
use In India, there is a mismatch even in 
regard to the sizes of shovels and dumpers 
used in conjunction with each other Sathe, 
as Energy Minister, was in charge of the coal 
industry. Has no one told him of the real 
problems of the coai industry? Has he read 
the 1983 BICP report on the coal industry? 
Has he bothered to implement any recom- 
mendatlons other than the price recommen- 


it a common knowledge that over-manning 
occurred at the time of the nationalisation 
of the coal industry in the early seventies. 
The age distribution of workers in the coal 
industry is not conducive to high produc¬ 
tivity of labour Again, it is a problem of 
redeployment of labour. Also, in spite of all 
that has been said, the price of coal ui India 
is no higher than the price in ‘efficient’ coun¬ 
tries like Australia, if no allowance is made 
for the ash content of coal, which is a reflec¬ 
tion of nature's bounty, or the lack of it The 
cost of coal mining is independent of the 
quality of coal 

There are many other losing public sec¬ 
tor enterprises. Two fertiliser companies, 
about which Sathe ought to be au fail, suffei 
not so much from over-manning as from a 
hundred other problems. Many have their 
origin in government procedures But then, 
L K Jha’s recommendations on this subject 
are gathering dust on the shelves of the con¬ 
cerned departments. Government qua 
government is not prepared to tidy up its 
own house. The attack mounted by Sathe is 
directed essentially on labour 

Of course, there are units for which 
there are no valid excuses, lake the Heavy 
Engineering Corporation (HEC) at Ranchi 
The unit is badly organised and badly 
managed Take the Hindustan Steel Con¬ 
struction Company Ltd (HSCL). It is 
saddled with surplus labour as a result of 
government policy which lays down that any 
casual worker continuously employed for 
more than nine months would have to be 
made permanent This becomes awkward 
for construction companies. The private sec¬ 
tor contractors get over this difficulty by 
sacking even their best workers for a few 
days from time to time, even in the middle 
of a construction job. Anyhow, the HSCL 
is saddled with a lot of labour where there 
is no work The recommendation of the 
EARC on this problem was that government 
should not be involved in an activity where 
the employment requirement is not perma¬ 
nent but strictly time-bound This would 
imply dismantling and liquidating the HSCL 
and similar companies. An alternative would 
be to discuss the problem with the represen¬ 
tatives of labour, that either labour should 
be prepared to move to where the work is, 
or that employment in such units would be 
of the nature of contract labour, for as long 
as the job lasts This matter would then have 
to be discussed in Parliament It would be 
better to amend the labour laws than to pro¬ 
ceed surreptitiously, without giving the 
workers a chance 

But Sathe does not refer to these units 
He does not ask lor a national debate on 
the relevant issues His focus is on the pro¬ 
ductivity of labour in selected industries 
such as coal and steel. He seems to forget 
that in industry, productivity is a function 
of the technology in use, of the timely 
replacement and maintenance of equipment, 
and of good management (eg, by way of 
inventory control) He forgets the fact that 
as a member of the Central Cabinet, he has 
been a party to the setting up of new, 
prestigious plants, even while existing units 


xangmsn uecausc or urn paucity ©i-tunuav 
New investments are always more glamerotuf 
they yield political dividends. So, one finds 
new plants like the Visakhapatnam Steel 
Plant being started with a lot of fanfare, 
while existing plants like Durgapur and 
IiSCO languish without any funds for their 
modernisation. (Even the Vizag plant is left 
hanging in mid air with inadequate funding 
for its construction, after it is initiated.) 

Low Morale 

One could go on. But this is not the 
occasion for a detailed exposition of the 
specific problems of different public sector 
units, or an essay on their possible solutions. 
The examples given above are intended only 
to demonstrate how u has become the 
fashion today to talk smartly of jhe ineffi¬ 
ciency of the public sector, of the benefits 
of import liberalisation and competition, of 
the productivity gams likely to be secured 
merely by reducing employment. We tend to 
forget that the countries we try to emulate 
operate unemployment insurance and social 
security. Where are the workers in presently 
over-manned units, who are to be suddenly 
thrown out of employment, to find alter¬ 
native jobs? Certainly, there is need for a 
dialogue with the workers and their represen¬ 
tatives. Workers must perform the tasks 
assigned to them, with diligence. Where 
redeployment is necessary, they should agree 
to redeployment once the requisite training 
is arranged These are the issues fit for a 
national uebate, for a debate in Parliament, 
for we must go forward, not backward in 
technology But does anybody have time for 
constructive debate today? 

Does Sathe remember—he must 
remember—that barely a decade back, after 
a few years of stewardship by C Subramaniam 
and the late T A Pai, the public sector was 
on top of ihe world, in efficiency, in pro¬ 
ductivity, in leadership’ Does he recall that 
the BHEL could win international tenders 
for the tufn-key job of setting up thermal 
power plants in foreign countries, in com¬ 
petition against the USA, West Germany 
and Japan? The same BHEL today is being 
shunned at home, and power equipment is 
being imported from abroad Why is this 
happening’ Is it because the BHEL is over¬ 
manned? Or is it because senior members 
of the government have systematically 
eroded the confidence of public sector 
managers to such an extent that many good 
people at the top have either left or are leav- 
ing, and are being replaced by sycophants, 
time-servers and fly-by-night operators? It 
takes years to build up morale, it takes but 
a few weeks to destroy it 

But are Sathe’s outpourings his own 
views? Or is there a wizard behind the 
screen, to whose views Sathe is lending his 
voice’ Let us give him the benefit of doubt 
What has happened to suddenly make Sathe 
so angry? 

One does not know One can only speculate 
Is it that nobody, repeat nobody, in the 
Cabinet today has a clue as to how to get 
the country out of the rapidly worsening 
work ethos, of steadily declining produc¬ 
tivity and higher costs in every walk of life, 
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into a ItaHttydreefc but. are welding Inf » 
even three days' work (luring the five days? ot 
Wr all demand higher compensation without ho 
caring to help increase the size of the cake mi 
from which we want a larger share. Is it that an 
no one quite knows how to stem the rot? all 
The nod from above is unmistakable. The on 
situation is bad. Nothing seems to work. We ut 
must make an example Coal and steel prices an 
are high. So, these sectors must be chastised, pr 
All public enterprises must be warned. It is im 
easy to do so, because they have no lobby, to 
Nobody has the courage, it seems, to wi 
explain. No one has the time to listen to a so 
long story anyway. L K Jha’s reports are re] 
forgotten. Were they not incorporated in the co 
Arjun Sengupta report? L K Jha was ap- so 
patently too long-winded. He submitted too ex; 
many reports with too many ideas. an 
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oJSPnM^places who just do not know 
how w move in the matter, and when, They 
mini get angry at not being able to do 
anything. That is probably Sadie's problem 
also. He feels frustrated. He can, therefore, 
only dream. And the dream is that of a 
utdtpa where workers have the most modern 
andefficient machinery, and achieve a high 
productivity of labour, leading to high 
incomes. In some OECD countries, attempts 
to realise this utopia have been associated 
with large scale unemployment, mitigated to 
some extent by social security. Is this worth 
replicating (even if it were possible) in a 
country with teeming unemployed and no 
social security?'Would the results of such an 
experiment not make Vasant Sathe equally 
angry? 


Lessons from German Administrative Law 


Th^l am mat. rewnmwiniirt hy-twAnfeeHtias fit 

writs. They do not accept the distinction bet¬ 
ween an administration’s exercise of admini¬ 
strative and of quasi-judicial power. And 
they go into disputed questions of facts 
which our High Courts do not when exer¬ 
cising the writ jurisdiction under Article 226 
of the Constitution. 

However, German, courts are more stria 
than ours on locus standi. All these and 
many other issues are discussed in detail in 
this work. Singh writes, “In German law, 
as in common law, the executive has no 
inherent legislative powers” Such powers 
were conferred on the Indian executive by 
British Parliament—the Ordinances. The 
framers of the Indian Constitution blindly 
carried over those provisions. The Supreme 
Court of India, after a brave attempt to 
check the power, removed all checks, even 
those in the Constitution. In West Germany, 
as in France, Ordinances are a form of 
delegated legislation like our statutory rules. 

The core concept of Herman admini¬ 
strative law is “administrative aa”. It covers 


A G Naorani most act * ons of the administration af¬ 

fecting the citizen’s rights. Seaion 35 of the 

INDIAN public law remains-tied to the hearing in 1973, Conrad had contributed a Law of Administrative Procedure, 1976 
apron-strings of Anglo-Saxon law. British detailed article on the subjea in Indian Year defines “administrative act” very widely, 
precedents and after them American, Book of International Affairs. The iate thus bringing such acts within the purview 
Australian and Canadian precedents hold M C Chagla told me that the article was of administrative courts. The Act lays down 
sway. This is very understandable. A variety read and discussed in the Supreme Court in the general principles of administrative pro¬ 
of causes have led to this situation. What detail. The ruling is based on the concept cedure. The right to be heard and to inspect 
is not understandable is a refusal to profit formulated by Conrad. the records are among them, 

by the samples of other democracies. This It is singularly appropriate that Conrad There is also a provision (Section 25 of 

is the result of sheer intelleaual sloth. That should have inspired an Indian jurist to the Act) which should be enacted in our 
vice is not absent in those like D A Desai undertake a study of West Germany’s country. The administration is enjoined to 
who would demagogically denounce the pre- Administrative Law. Mabendra P Singh, act as a helper in case a citizen due to his 
cent legal system and hold up as an exam- Professor of Law in Delhi University, studied ignorance or mistake runs the risk of being 
pie for emulation—guess, which legal German so that he could consult the vast adversely affected in his rights during the 
system? The East German one. It makes literature on the subjea during a nearly two- course of any administrative proceedings, 
good copy for the press. year stay at Heidelberg University. The result Singh’s interpretation of Section 25 is fully 

Few know that the entire controversy over is a work which is comprehensive; pioneering borne out by the text. We need an Admini- 
thc Kesha van an ds Bharati case ruling—the and very well written. Its lucidity and strative Act in India which gives statutory 
basic struaure of the Constitution cannot simplicity are in glaring contrast to the florid recognition to the rights of citizens and the 
be amended—could have been averted if prose of some academic lawyers who write duties of the state, 
only the framers of our Constitution had not to communicate but to impress. Civil The scope of judicial review of an “admini- 
cared to study the Basic Law of the Federal libertarians will find the work particularly strative act” by the administrative courts is 
Republic of Germany which was enacted in useful (“German Administrative Law: In very wide. As the author puts it, “the 
May 1949, six months before our Constitu- Common Law Perspertive’’, Springer-Valag, German administrative courts have un- 
tion was enacted in November 1949 to come D-1000, Berlin, Heidelberg, New York, limited jurisdiction to look into the factual 
into force on January 26, 1930. DM 78). How much proteaion does Indian basis of an administrative aaion”. They can 

With the experience of the Hitler phase, law afford to the citizen’s rights as against assess the farts for themselves. Indian courts 
Article 79 (3) forbids amendments to the the proteaion which German law extends? do not go into facts unless they find that 
Basic Law which affert the “basic principles But, then, we hardly know the reach of there is simply “no evidence" in support of 
laid down in Articles 1 and 20”. These two German pubic law and constitutional and an administrative act. 

Articles embody the elements of a demo- administrative law. Hence the relevance of Also, “in German law there is a well 
cratic order based on human rights and M P Singh’s study. established legal principle that the admini- 

governed by the rule of law. Plus a constitu- As Conrad points out in his incisive strative acts in violation of morals have no 
tional recognition of “the right to resist” Introdurtion, “there is an inherent logic in legal effea”. Such a rule simply does not 

should anyone try "to abolish that constitu- human institutions which tends to make exist in our legal system, 

tional order”. itself felt against the limitations of particular Another salutary rule is that of “propor- 

The concept of “basic struaure" was legal traditions”. Dicey taught the English tionality”, which Lord Diplock commended 

unknown to Indian lawyers. We owe it to one to distrust French administrative law. We to the Epgtish in 1985. It requires the state 

man alone—Dieter Conrad of Heidelberg also imbibed the lesson for a while only to to maintain a proper balance between the 

University who happened to deliver a lec- discover that Dicey was wrong. However, in injury to the citizen and the gain to society 

turn on the theme in India in 196S, well West Germany it is hierarchy of admini- caused by an administrative action. If (he 

before the Golak Nath case was argued. One strative courts which dispenses justice brt- proportion is not fairly maintained, the 

of M K Nambyar’s juniors drew Ms atten- ’ ween the citizen and the administration. It courts will strike down the action as invalid, 

tion to the lecture. The point was raised in is fully integrated with the country’s judicial In opening such vistas to Indians, lay and 

the Court’s proceedings. By the time the system. At the apex is the Federal Admini- lawyer alike, Mahendra P Singh has rendered 

Keshavananda Bharati case came up for strative Court established by the Basic Law. a service which merits unqualified praise. 
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On Rewriting History 

GPD 


THERE has been some interesting culture- 
news from China of late. A little over two 
years ago there was a huge controversy over 
the history text-books in Japan. Both the 
Chinese and the Koreans had come out with 
strong protests against the* rewriting of 
history in Japan. Nobody likes rewriting of 
history except his own, it would appear. 

The West never faced such problems. It 
made a fine distinction. It declared that the 
rest of the world did not have history at all. 
The West had history and the rest had 
anthropology. When it came to Europe, the 
problem was one of capitalism. In Asia it 
was one of tradition and modernity which 
was a euphemistic way of saying that for 
Asia prehistory turned into protohistory 
when the colonialists occupied it. That 
protohistory had no hope of becoming 
history till the so-called ‘tradition’ did not 
vanish and modernity took its place As that 
phenomenon was supposed to be eternally 
awaited, the question of history for tlrse 
states did not arise One social science which 
took the ahistorical character of Asiatic 
societies was ‘sociology’ It is amazing how 
Indian sociologists have not yet seen the 
unending crisis of Indian sociology, caught 
as it is in the tradition-modernity syndrome 
Ail historical categories become irrelevant 
m that syndrome because ‘tradition’ by 
definition is perennial. All things Asiatic are 
therefore either traditional or ethnic They 
are never historical. 

The A iatic people have no history. They 
have sociology instead. It was a bit sur¬ 
prising, therefore, to discover that the 
Chinese and Koreans were making so much 
of history text-books. Some Sanskritisation 
of the ageless Asians, our sociologists might 
say' The last time that the Chinese had 
talked about a text-book was when Mao 
Zedong was alive But that text-book was not 
a history text-book. It was a text-book of 
political economy. When the controversy 
over the Japanese book erupted into the 
open it turned out to be a history text¬ 
book relating to a fairly modern period of 
Japanese history. The controversy related to 
the book which tried to whitewash the 
‘imperialist’ phase in Japanese history, parti¬ 
cularly the period of occupation of parts of 
China (and Korea in, the case of Korean pro¬ 
tests). Good forty years after the defeat, the 
Japanese elite thought that the world would 
not notice it if they decided to ignore some 
unpleasant parts of their history. They went 
ahead and published a history text-book 
which “deliberately covers up the basic fact 
that the Japanese militarists launched the 
war of aggression against its neighbouring 
countries and evades the responsibility that 
the Japanese militarists should bear" in its 
description of some historical events, as the 
New China News Agency put it. Public 
memories may be short, national memories 
are not! 

The controversy over the books appeared 


to have died down when the Japanese agreed 
to the revision of the text-books. The 
Japanese have been so busy profit-making 
over the last four decades that one would 
have thought that they would not let a small 
matter of a text-book become a problem for 
their profits in China. Already Japan is the 
single largest investor in China. It is also the 
number one trade partner of China. It is 
true, of course, that in the totality of Japan’s 
trade and investment abroad, China is 
nowhere near being its number one partner. 
But that is no argument for not preserving 
a profit zone through a small and largely a 
token gesture. Japan is an advanced capita¬ 
list State but is still an Asian State and as 
such like in other Asian States children 
imbibe history more outside the school than 
in it. It would not matter what text-books 
are prescribed in a situation tike that. India 
is the best example of that. Anyway, it was 
to be expected, therieforc, that they would 
simply agree to the demand of revision of 
the history text-book. They did. The Chinese 
and the Koreans seemed to have won their 
point. The matter was forgotten when the 
revision of the text-book was promised. 

Now the revised text-book has been 
published. The foreign ministry spokesman 
in Beijing said that the approved final 
version of the new Japanese history text¬ 
book was “hardly satisfactory". But the 
Chinese response to the revised text-book 
included the long sentence about the white¬ 
washing of history quoted above, but con¬ 
cluded on a mild note. The spokesman 
acknowledged that certain obvious factual 
errors have been corrected. But he thought 
that the text-book does not have "a sound 
keynote”. “The essence of the question of 
text-book is whether a correct appraisal has 
been made of that part of history!’ The lack 


of understanding of this issue of principle 
in Sino-Japanese relations on the part of 
"certain Japanese quarters” was naturally 
regretted. 

Why, one wonders, has the enthusiasm 
for accurate history declined in China? 
Suddenly we saw a news item given out by 
the New China News Agency which, we 
thought, might at least partially explain this 
understanding mood. The Chinese have 
themselves published what they call “the fust 
complete!’ history book on the “Republic of 
China (1912-49)”. It gives an “objective, true 
to the fact” account of the role played by 
the patriotic troops of Guomindang ... “as 
well as the words and deeds of Chiang Kai- 
Shek which did good to the national salva¬ 
tion war 1 ' (emphasis added). As one can see, 
the role of Chiang is now being revised. That 
he contributed (no matter in what measure) 
to the anti-Japanese national liberation war 
would come as news to most people who had 
thought otherwise. All history can be 
revised, even the history of those whom the 
communists themselves had described as 
compradors, arch-reactionaries and running 
dogs of imperialism. 

If this can be done how can the Chinese 
legitimately object if the Japanese take a 
kind view of some of their own generalis¬ 
simos? History is written or seen from a 
given position. If that position itself is in a 
flux, then the nationalist logic becomes the 
only basis of writing or rewriting history. 
The new strategies towards Taiwan in the 
hope that the island can be integrated with 
the mainland on the basis of an agreement 
comparable to the agreement on Hong Kong 
have dictated this new view of history. 
Guomindang has to be made respectable. 
Chiang Kai-Shek has to be made respectable. 
So compile a text-book. Call it an objective 
account. It can always be changed later if 
Chiang Ching-Kuo or his successors in 
Uuwan do not accept unification History, 
like beauty, lies in the eye of the beholder! 
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ELSEWHERE in the country, this name, 
Snehangshu Acharyya, would mean little or 
nothing. In Calcutta and Bengal, the man 
with that name was larger than life. Now 
that he is dead, a phase is ended. But .ended 
for whom? Men and women, through thetr 
endeavours and indiscretions, are responsible 
for what history becomes. Nonetheless, 
history, once it crystallises, is so altogether 
impersonal. Besides, all the while, history 
moves away from what it creates. Perhaps, 
when the annals of the period are written, 
this name, Snehangshu Acharyya, will, in a 
stray paragraph, illuminate a stray point. 
Once the point is made, history will rush 
along, and oblivion will claim the man who 
in his mileu, was almost a legend to umpteen 
numbers belonging to his generation, as 
much to those who went along with his 
ideology as those who most certainly 
did not. 

Before he joined the communist move- 
ment, this man was Maharajkumar 
Snehangshu Kanta Acharyya Choudhury, 
scion of the Maharaja of Mymensingh. The 
Maharaja was by far the biggest landlord m 
these parts of the as yet undivided country, 
just as Mymensingh was the country’s 
largest district. Acharyya was thus born to 
wealth and luxury and pomp. Cornwallis’ 
Permanent Settlement had ensured a system 
of perpetual exploitation of the eastern 
peasantry; it also ensured that the extorted 
surplus would travel elsewhere. Part of it 
went into conspicuous consumption right in 
the countryside; the major fraction however 
floated across to the urban sector, but, again, 
the end-use was in forms as behoved the 
leisure class—real estate, Daimlers and Rolls 
Royces, occasional patronage of music and 
the arts, but more often of horse-racing, 
mistresses and concubines Acharyya’s 
father, the Maharaja, was somewhat off the 
beaten track, a man full of piety and of 
extraordinary generosity, it was not given to 
him too though to break out altogether of 
his milieu Under the benign patronage of 
the British crown, the feudal gentry was 
having the grandest of times There was no 
tomorrow in the horizon, the privileged— 
and the literati patronised by them—had 
inherited the earth Concepts of social 
justice, whiffs of David Hume, John Stuart 
Mill and Jeremy Bcntham notwithstanding, 
had little chance to ruffle this tranquillity. 
The tranquillity was also based on the secure 
fact that four-fifths of the population were 
at least three-quarters dead. Feudalism was, 
after all, backed by awesome British might, 
and who did not know that the sun never 
set over the empire And feudalism formed 
natural alliances Snehangshu Acharyya’s 
grandfather on the mother’s side was one of 
Calcutta's leading barristers, haughty, 
foppish, and immensely rich. 


This was Acharyya’s heritage Born in the 
seefand decade of the century, he belonged 
to the cream of the over-privileged Going 
by probability distribution, he ought to have 
grown up into a dissolute young man, 
squandering money, alternating between fast 
cars and faster women, and, sodden with 
drink and debauchery, ending prematurely 
A sizeable number of his contemporaries 
from the feudal set chose this existence; poor 
men, they did not even know that they had 
any choice Acharyya sprang a surprise. 
He decided, and chose The offspring of 
Bengal’s richest landlord walked away from 
his heritage He joined the communist party 
It was no ritualistic, casual declaration of 
allegiance He surrendered everything to the 
party, his time, his talent, and his entire 
assets, including family jewels, balances 
in the banks and real estate in Calcutta, 
Darjeeling, assorted locations in what is now 
Bangladesh, and elsewhere What belonged 
to the people, he convinced himself, must 
return to the people. The party is the people 
So whatever he had. the party came to have 
From 1936 to 1986, it was a story of un¬ 
flinching, undcviating loyalty Theie could 
be no living outside party life you have your 
doubts and questions, your hang-ups and 
susceptibilities, by all means give vent to 
them, but do so within the party norms, 
without harming the cause of the patty For 
to hurt the party is to hurt the people, and 
have not your forefathers already done 
enough of that, so stay in line, the party line 
The conversion began early, right from his 
school days From helping the terionsts in 
the underground to walking into the com¬ 
munist party was for Acharyya a short haul 
A pity, so little has been written or men¬ 
tioned about this twentieth century pheno¬ 
menon, the Bengali renaissance, the only 
Bengali renaissance tq fact, which, in due 
course, became the communist party This 
was a fantastic development, as if different 
layers of the Bengali gentry were on a col¬ 
lective atonement binge. Forgive us, and 
accept us Our forefathers had exploited the 
land, starved the peasantry, raped the tribal 
women, insensitiveness had entered then 
soul, they took from the land and its people, 
never put back anything; our forebears, 
ensconced in privilege and plundered 
wealth, gave the nation Rammohun Roy and 
Rabindranath Tagore and Chittaranjan Das 
and Jagadtsh Chandra- Bose and thought 
they,had done great deeds, but they did not 
bother to assess the enormity of the cost. 
They ensured the impoverishment of the 
land, they paved the way for successive 
famines and pestilences, by abetting the 
British, they contributed to the massive de¬ 
industrialisation of these shores, but they 
never felt responsible, their faculty of percep¬ 
tion failedfto locate the invisible dividing line 


where sin passes into crime This criminal 
lot, who were our forebeais, had to be 
atoned for. Our talent and resources, whether 
acquired or cultivated, are what they are on 
account of the opportunity which privilege 
had ushered in. We therefore have no private 
claims over them; we can partly atone for 
the sins of our forefathers by placing at the 
disposal of the party and the movement this 
meagre package of talent and resources; so 
be it then, let us discard our ego, and 
integrate, with pride, into the collective 
awareness which is the party 

This humility and this pride built the com¬ 
munist party in this neighbourhood through 
the thirties, the forties and the fifties into 
what in effect became Bengal’s only genuine 
renaissance Snehangshu Acharyya was an 
ingredient of this icnaissance, he was also 
a product of it Once he had made up his 
mind fifty years ago. he never looked back 
What a tremor it had caused then, in the 
early 1940s, when tins fabulously nth 
Mahaiajkumar, frantically put sued bv 
dowagei mothers from impeccable gentile 
families foi their eligible daughleis, an¬ 
nounced his conveision to the lower depths 
This young man, a barrister-at-lau, hand¬ 
some, witiy, elegant, a spoilsman and athlete 
who excelled as much in cncket as in tennis 
or hockey, w ho commanded a bev y of limn y 
cars, who was (lie instant hie of the party 
whenever he tuined up, decided to chuck it 
all The dowager motheis were scandalised, 
their dainty eligible daughters were un¬ 
believing, iheir cliapeioiling eldei lumbers 
took it as a personal insult, but Acharyya 
walked out From then on, it wa- a dilfeient 
kind of party for him, the communist party, 
the party which, to him, meant both atone¬ 
ment and lullilment Here was no romantic 
exile, he knew what he was foisaking, and 
whai for And when the party came to better 
days, that is, better days within the ambit 
of the leuUal-eapitalist hegemony, nobody 
could allege that Acharyya had asked 
anything from it You came.to the com¬ 
munist party to give, not to receive Tor 
Snehangshu Acharyya, there was no devia¬ 
tion from the rule in half a century's tecoid 

Despite turning a communist, in one sense 
he remained a prince charming though. He 
would keep open house, comrades and others 
would drift in, bringing their problems to 
him. Not one would be turned away 
Generous to a fault, he would give you his 
time and, if needed, his money His personal 
convictions notwithstanding, he would build 
bridges in all directions He had a long 
memory; he would remember in precise 
detail who, thirty years ago, had sought a 
favour from him, got it and showed his 
gratitude by starting a canard against him. 
His total recount notwithstanding, when the 
same person would approach him a second 
time with yet another piea, the generosity 
would be repeated. A communist keeps 
.faith, even unrequited faith; Snehangshu 
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Acharyya would almost invite to be duped 
in order to prove the point When tried 
nearly beyond endurance, he would be 
caustic, but never malicious or vindictive. 

Of course he was an unusual communist. 
He died as West Bengal’s Advocate General. 
At different times, he had been President of 
the Indian Football Association and a 
member of the Council of the Indian 
Statistical Institute, Chairman of the West 
Bengal Council of Sports and President of 
the Cricket Association of Bengal, a member 
Of the Court of Jadavpur University and 
chairman of scores of cultural and athletic 
bodies. He had no problem in coalescing 
cricket with his communism, and he would 
manoeuvre the sitar or play the tabla with 
the same easy effortlessness with which he 
would sing, fullthroatedly, the Inter¬ 
nationale. He would recite for you, for hours 
on end, from Tagore or T S Eliot or the 
Kathopamshad, but, then, he also had the 
best stock in town of scatological stones. As 
a raconteur, he was unmatched He could 
combine his communism with his irrever¬ 
ence; he, being Snehangshu Acharyya, could 
gel away with murder. He would be stead¬ 
fastly loyal to the party leadership, and make 
faces at the leaders. In Bengal's fractured 
society, it needs a little doing to straddle the 
expanse between a Jyoti Basu and a Samar 
Sen. Acharyya could, and did. 

Bengal’s twentieth century renaissance, the 
only one in fact, could feel proud, it yielded 
specimens like Snehangshu Acharyya; it 


TATA ELECTRIC COMPANIES are 
seriously considering harnessing solar and 
wind energy for pumping water and other 
uses m the outlying areas of their system. 
Another project in which the companies are 
interested is for generation of electricity 
from municipal wastes jointly with the 
Government of Maharashtra. Preliminary 
studies for further development in the area 
are in progress. Meanwhile, the power supp¬ 
ly situation in Bombay has stabilised with 
the operation of the 500 MW unit number 
5 at Trombay and load shedding/automatic 
under-frequency relay operations have been 
reduced to a minimum. For better load 
management, the companies have developed 
remote control equipment for selective con¬ 
trol of loads on mixed feeders. With this 
equipment, non-essential loads can be swit¬ 
ched off during system emergencies, remote¬ 
ly, causing minimum disturbance to in¬ 
dustrial processes. The companies are also 
exploring the utilisation of surplus night 
time energy in a more meaningful way to 
assist industrial consumers.' This will assist 


assured the slightly dishevelled Bengalis that 
civilisation could go with the communist 
party, that civilisation, which is really being 
respectful to your neighbours, is, in today's 
context, indistinguishable from the com¬ 
munist party. Scoffers of course remained. 
Acharyya could not scotch their doubts, but 
could at least tell them a rollickingly funny 
story/ They would come back, pining to hear 
another equally funny anecdote. A few 
amongst them wondered what made him 
tick, what granite of faith constituted the 
base of this man’s superstructure. Frustrated 
at not being able to solve the riddle, they 
would seek him out once more, and ask for 
yet another story, or another drink. He 
would promptly oblige. 

Things are not quite the same as they were 
in the thirties and the forties. The national 
scene is baffling, and the Left, at the receiv¬ 
ing end of the bufferings which began with 
Nikita Khruschev's Twentieth Congress and 
traversing the emotional terrains of the 
uneven developments of the past thirty years, 
has, now and then, a lost-look countenance. 
It has been a long march of the mind for 
dedicated communists At the moment 
the cardiac arrest claimed him, how did 
Acharyya sum it all up 7 Is the flicker of the 
renaissance the end m itself, or are not 
matters and events going to add up to a 
majestic qualitative transformation? One 
can only speculate He died a proud man, 
a communist; the dream, he must have 
assured himself with his very last breath, was 
of as much worth as its realisation would be 


in filling up the ‘valleys' and flattening out 
the daily system load curve. 

Naval H Tata, Chairman, however, 
points out that this should not be considered 
as a substitute for replacing old and ageing 
generating units where for the same fuel 
more energy can be generated with lesser 
emission. The companies have undertaken 
the installation of a second 500 MW unit 
No 6 at Trombay in replacement of the 
ageing thermal units Nos 1, 2, 3 and later 
No 4 which have been in active and con¬ 
tinuous service for 20-30 years. This unit, 
when commissioned, will achieve a three¬ 
fold objective of enhancing the environ¬ 
ment, reducing energy cost and ensuring 
continuity of safe and reliable power supp¬ 
ly to the citizens of Bombay. This project 
has features which will offer the citizens of 
Bombay a variety of benefits and Tata 
hopes that it will continue to receive the sup¬ 
port and encouragement of all appropriate 
authorities and the general public of 
Bombay. 

A writ petition has been filed in the 


Bombay High Court against the companies, 
government and certain other parties in 
respect of increase in the price of electrici¬ 
ty and requesting the Court to set aside the 
increase in the electricity tariff with effect 
from February 1, 1986. The court has ad¬ 
mitted the petition but has not granted any 
interim reliefs. The companies are conten¬ 
ding that major part of the increase in elec¬ 
tricity tariff is in consequence of an increase 
in MSEB's tariff to the companies. The in¬ 
crease has been effected after discussions 
with the state government and is in con¬ 
sonance with the provisions of the Electrici¬ 
ty (Supply) Act, 1948. The petition also 
prays that the companies be prohibited from 
setting up the unit No 6 at Trombay on gas 
basis as it is likely to increase the electricity 
tariff for the consumers and that the com¬ 
panies be directed to set up the same in rural 
areas where it would not affect the environ¬ 
ment of the people. In this connection, the 
companies arc contending that the unit No 6 
at Trombay would be in replacement of 
units Nos 1, 2 and 3 which are to be scrap¬ 
ped and unit No 4 which is to be relegated 
to stand-by duty Since Unit No 6 would be 
using clean fuel from the environmental 
point of view, the emission therefrom would 
be considerably less than what it would be 
from the old ageing units which would be 
replaced by this unit. Further, the advan¬ 
tage in cost per unit of electricity, if 
generated from a station located near mine 
mouth, would be more than off-set by 
higher cost resulting from the requirement 
of laying transmission lines and transmit¬ 
ting that electricity to Bombay. Moreover, 
from security and reliability points of view 
it is advisable to have adequate generation 
within the city as in the case of major 
metropolitan cities, such as Manchester, 
London, aqd Hong Kong which have 
140-150 per cent local generation as com¬ 
pared with 57 per cent at Bombay 

All the three companies registered higher 
revenues from power supply during 1985-86 
on account of higher sales and revision of 
tariffs from February 1, 1986. Cost of 
power purchased increased on account of 
increase in the quantum of purchases and 
upward revision of tariffs by MSEB from 
February 1 last. 

TATA HYDRO ELECTRIC POWER 
SUPPL Y COMPANY’S sales amounted to 
Rs 105.75 crore against Rs 93 27 crore, but 
its gross profit declined from Rs 10.37 crore 
to Rs 9.73 crore. After depreciation and tax¬ 
ation, net profit came to Rs 6.53 crore 
against Rs 7.77 crore previsous. The un¬ 
changed dividend of 16 per cent is covered 
6.20 times by earnings as against 7.40 times 
previously. 

ANDHRA VALLEY POWER SUPPLY 
COMPANY has earned a lower gross pro¬ 
fit of Rs 14.60 crore against Rs 15.43 crore 
in the previous year in spile of increase in 
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sales from Rs 136.52 crore to Us 157.27 
crore. With both depreciation and taxation 
claiming more, net profit has declined from 
Rs 11,61 crore to Rs 9.87 crore. Dividend, 
maintained at 16 per cent, is covered 6.54 
times as against 7.70 times in the previous 
year. 


TATA POWER COMPANY'S sales in¬ 
creased from previous year’s Rs 229.33 
crore to Rs 261.22 crore, but its gross pro¬ 
fit came down from Rs 25.95 crore to 
Rs 24.15 crore. As both depreciation and 
taxation required higher amounts, the gap 
widened and net profit fell from Rs 19.5+ 
crore to Rs 16.29 crore. Dividend is being 
repeated at 16 per cent and is covered 6.35 
times as against 7,63 times previously. 


lanced distribution is covered 2.15 
by earnings as against 1.29 times 
iottsly. 

I The directors say that there was constant 
pnssure on key cost inputs, but the com- 
p|ny was able to maintain profitability by 
piying special attention to rite areas of cost 
reduction and productivity. There was no 
growth in sales volume for glass wool in¬ 
sulation products due to increased competi¬ 
tion from alternate insulation products. 
However, progress has been maintained in 
the continous filament area, especially in 
reinforced plastics, where steady growth is 
forecast for thfc company's products. The 
company commenced development activi¬ 
ty on glass fibre reinforced cement during 
the year. 


FCP has fared well during the year ended 
March 1986 when its gross profit surged 
ahead from previous year's Rs 3.34 crore 
to Rs 4.46 crore although sales were modest¬ 
ly higher at Rs 16.61 crore against Rs 15.14 
crore. These figures reflect considerable in¬ 
crease m profit margins. Although tax 
liability has claimed more, net profit is 
Rs 140 lakh compared to Rs 76 lakh in 
1984-85. The board has recommended in¬ 
crease in dividend from 18 to 20 per cent. 


TATA BURROUGHS is organising, for the 
first time in India, a one-day seminar on the 
subject of 'Intellectual Property Rights Law 
and the Electronics Industry’. The knowledge 
imparted by this seminar will help exporters 
get maximum value for their products and 
limit their liabilities, resulting in a big boost 
to India’s exports. The seminar is being con¬ 
ducted by Fred Greguras, a leading US 
expert from Silicon Valley. Greguras is a uni¬ 
que combination of iegtd expert and com¬ 


puter scientist knd so can provide invaluable 
advice to lawyers as well as organisations in 
the field of electronics and/or biotechnology 
and those contemplating entry into it. Same 
of the sessions will include hands-on tran¬ 
sactional workshops to make the seminar 
more productive. The seminar will be held 
in Bombay, Delhi and Bangalore under the 
aegis of MAIT, Manufacturers’ Association 
of Information Technology. 


In the Capital Market 


Enfield Electronics, promoted by the En¬ 
field Group, has set up a project at Ranipet, 
100 km from Madras, where the first phase 
with an annual installed capacity for 60,000 
TV sets is fast coming up. Commercial pro¬ 
duction is slated to start by October 1986. 
The company proposes to gradually add 
other home appliances and has already ap¬ 
plied for iicences/foreign collaboration for 
microwave ovens and washing machines In 
order to raise a part of finance required for 
its project, the company is coming to the 
market on October 6 with an issue of 6 lakh 
equity shares of Rs 10 each at par. The pro¬ 
moters are putting in Rs 40 lakh of the share 
capital. 


The Week'a Companies (Rs Lakh) 

Tita Hydro Andhra Valley Thta Power FOP 




Latest Year 
31-3-86 

Last Year 
31-3-85 

Latest Year 
31-3-86 

Last Yfear 
31-3-85 

Latest Year 
31-3-86 

Last Year 
31-3-85 

Latest Year 
31-3-86 

Last Year 
31-3-85 

Paid-up Capital 


655 

655 

976 

976 

1665 

1665 

327 

327 

Reserves 


1839 

1725 

2572 

2388 

4708 

4427 

400 

329 

Borrowings 


5221 

5305 

7466 

6096 

12641 

10295 

473 

468 

of which Tirm borrowings 


4402 

3846 

6333 

5492 

10587 

9003 

171 

186 

Gross Fixed assets 


7526 

7380 

10828 

10618 

18503 

18142 

1363 

1315 

Net fixed assets 


7506 

6364 

10981 

9254 

18708 

15842 

466 

545 

Investments 


256 

245 

304 

279 

515 

469 

— 

— 

Current liabilities 


1617 

1257 

2400 

1896 

3890 

3033 

266 

193 

Current assets 


2909 

2236 

4145 

3186 

7041 

5361 

993 

765 

Stocks 


1060 

852 

1565 

1255 

2575 

2070 

567 

418 

Book debts 


1225 

838 

1831 

1231 

3142 

3132 

281 

221 

Net sales 


10575 

9327 

15727 

13652 

26122 

22933 

1661 

1514 

Other income 


354 

283 

487 

389 

810 

641 

69 

55 

Raw material costs 


8068 

6655 

12104 

9982 

20173 

16637 

355 

304 

Wages 


497 

437 

652 

571 

1044 

913 

370 

318 

Interest 


553 

483 

783 

670 

1308 

1133 

72 

93 

Gross profit ( + )/loss (-) 


973 

1037 

1460 

1543 

2415 

2595 

446 

343 

Depreciation provision 


251 

232 

366 

337 

618 

571 

103 

134 

Hut provision 


69 

28 

107 

45 

168 

70 

203 

133 

Net profit ( + )/loss (-) 


653 

777 

987 

1161 

1629 

1954 

140 

76 

Investment allowance reserve 


531 

606 

809 

915 

1323 

1510 

7 

5 

"fransfer to reserves 

Dividend 


17 

56 

23 

91 

43 

181 

68 

12 

Amount 

P 

— 

— 

5 

5 

8 

8 

— 

— 


E 

105 

105 

ISO 

150 

255 

255 

65 

59 

Rate (per cent) 

P 

— 

— 

11 

11 

11 

11 

— 

— 


E 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

20 

18 

Cover (times) 

Ratios (per cent) 


6.20 

7.40 

6.54 

7.70 

6.35 

7.63 

2.15 

1.29 

Gross profit/sales 


9.20 

11.12 

9.28 

11.30 

9.24 

11.33 

26.85 

22.65 

Net profit/capital employed 


, 26.18 

32.64 

27.82 

34.51 

25.56 

32.07 

19.26 

11.58 

Jnventories/sales 


10.02 

9.13 

' 9.95 

9.19 

9.85 

9.02 

34.13 

27.61 

Wages/sales 


4.70 

4.68 

4.14 

4.18 

3.99 

* 3.98 

22.29 

21.00 
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district of UP, a notified backward area of 
category *A’. The project has been established 
with tedmical and financial collaboration 
of Omni Resources Corporation, USA, one 
of the world leaders in computer software 
and floppy disks. The company has been 
promoted’by a technocrat. Brig T S Grewal 
(retd). The demand structure indicates that 
in 1987 India will require two million disks 
per month and in 1988 four million disks 
per month, in view of the government policy 
of rapidly computerising the banks, in¬ 
dustries, etc. Also there is no floppy disket¬ 
tes plant in neighbouring countries of South 
West Asia, Africa and Eastern Europe The 
potential for export is thus considerable 
Further the collaborator has also agreed to 
buy back 9.2 lakh disks per annum from the 
company. The company expects to com¬ 
mence commercial production in October 
1986 A public issue of 7,75,500 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each at par is being made on 
October 6 to raise a part of the finance for 
the project The shares of the company will 
be listed at Bombay, Delhi and Kanpur stock 
exchanges. 

Managers/advisors to the Issue: Punjab 
and Sind Bank, Bank of India, Indian 
finance and Investment Services. 

I’aam Pharmaceuticals (Delhi), which has 
laken over with effect from June 1 last the 
running business of a partnership firm, viz, 
Paam Pharmaceuticals established in 1978, 
is making a public issue of 7 lakh equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at par on October 6. 
The issue is being made to raise a part of 
the finance required for the company’s pro¬ 
gramme of expansion. In the first phase of 
the programme, which is nearing comple¬ 
tion, the company proposes to introduce 
several life-saving drugs which have good 
sales potential at home and abroad. In the 
second phase, the company will construct a 
new factory at Sikandrabad in Bulandshahr 
district of UP to manufacture various 
medicines in the forms of capsules, tablets, 
injectables, creams and ointments, anti¬ 
fungal eye drops, syrups, powders, etc. The 
new factory, estimated to cost Rs 3.5 crore, 
is expected to commence production by June 
1987. According to Anil Bhargava, chairman 
and managing director, the company has 
been promoted by the partners of the 
erstwhile partnership firm. It expects to 
achieve a turnover of Rs 5 crore in 1986-87, 
which should go upto Rs 17.47 crore in 
1987-88 and to Rs 26.75 crore in 1988-89. 
It should be able to earn adequate profits 
to pay a maiden dividend of 16 per cent (pro 
rata) on the. enlarged capital and step up 
distribution rate thereafter. 

Managers to the Issue: P N Bank, and 
Mefcoms. 

Advisors to the issue: Bank of Baroda. 

Prakteh Leasing, promoted by the Prakash 
Roadlines Group, is entering, the market on 


long-term finance for Its growing business. 
As an integrated finance company, its opera¬ 
tions include equipment leasing, hire- 
purchase and consumer credit, venture 
capital, and other services. It paid a dividend 
of 12 per cent for the year ended March 1985 
and 2® per cent for 1985-86. According to 
R K Manchanda, a director, the company 
has the advantage of assured business from 
the Group companies and vast clientele of 
the Group including a number of corporate 
giants. The company is confident that it will 
be able to declare a dividend of 20 per cent 
for the current financial year on the enlarg¬ 
ed capital on pro rata basis and step it up 
thereafter. The shares of the company will 
be listed on the Bangalore, Bombay, New 
Delhi and Ahmedabad stock exchanges for 
easy liquidity. 

Managers to the issue: V B Dcsai Finan¬ 
cial Services and New Bank of India. 

STI Biplus TVibing (India) has set up a 
Rs 8.4 crore project for manufacture of 
double-walled copper brazed tubes at Dewas 
in MP. The project has been jointly pro¬ 
moted by Steel TUbes of India, the largest 
manufacrurer of precision steel tubes in 
India, Carl Froh Rohrenwcrk of West 
Germany, the renowned manufacturer in the 
field with over 75 years of standing, and 
R B Baheti and Associates. Unit Dust of 
India is participating in the equity capital 
of the company to the extent of 10 per cent. 
The German collaborator has taken a 15 per 
cent stake in the equity. 


1 ■ Uli& equityshares WtO rock *p*r. 
after commencement of commercial produc¬ 
tion thus offering 80 CC tax benefit to in¬ 
vestors without any gestation period. The 
subscription list will open on October 7 for 
the Indian residents and on October 4 for 
the NRIs. Speaking to newsmen at Dewas, 
Baheti, chairman said at present there is only 
one manufacturer of double-walled copper 
brazed tubes in India and there has been a 
long-felt need for a second manufacturer 
STI Biplus has a licensed capacity to 
manufacture 25 million metres of these tubes 
per annum. It would be manufacturing tuba 
in diameter range varying from 3.18 mm to 
10 mm and thickness range of 0.5 to 2.25 
mm. These tuba have extensive applications 
in refrigeration, automobile, heating ele¬ 
ment, oil burner lina, lubrication lina, 
locomotive lines, fuel injection lines, etc The 
company also has the advantage of assured, 
raw material availability from the 
sophisticated cold rolling mill, recently set 
up by STI. The company would be doing the 
copper coating itself to maintain high quali¬ 
ty standards. At present, the raw material is 
being imported but the company would pro¬ 
gressively switch over to indigenous raw 
material. It has already received substantial 
orders from several leading manufacturers, 
which are under execution. The company ex¬ 
pects to achieve production of 8 million 
metres of tubes in the first year ending June 
1987 and step it up gradually to 20 million 
metres in the fifth year. The company ex¬ 
pects to pay a maiden dividend of IS per cent 
for 1987-88 and raise it thereafter. 


APPOINTMENTS 


National Institute of Public Finance and Policy 

New Delhi 

Applications are invited for the post of a Senior Fellow for a Chair on Housing 
and Urban Finance sponsored by the Housing Development Finance 
Corporation Limited The Chair is meant for promoting research in the area of 
Housing and Urban Finance and is tenable initially for a period of three years. 
Candidates for the post should haufe a creditable academic background with Ph.D 
in Economics and specialisation in housing and/or urban finance. Candidates 
should also have a good grounding in quantitative Economics and publications 
of high standard to their credit At least 7 years' research or teaching experience 
m a university or a government or a research organisation of good standing is 
also essential The scale of pay for the post is Rs. 1800-1004000-150-9500, plus 
other allowances as admj$$l$ie to the post as per the Institute's rules Total 
emoluments at the mimmum bf the scale will be Rs. 4,843/- per month A higher 
initial start than the minimum in the scale may be considered for suitable 
candidates 

Other things being equal, candidates belonging to Scheduled Caste/Schedul¬ 
ed Tribe will be given preference 

Applications indicating qualifications and experience supported by true copies 
of certificates and testimonials should reach the Administrative Officer, National 
Institute of Public Finance and Policy) 18/8 Sat sang Vihar Mars, Spatial 
Institutional Area, Hew DelM-110 087, within ten days from the date of adver¬ 
tisement. Name of the post must be superscribed on the top of the envelope 
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A brief translated extract"of the speech of the Chairman Shri*Balasaheb 
Vikhe Patil, M P at the 37th Annual General Meeting of Pravara Sahakari 
Sakhar Karkhana Ltd |ield on Saturday, 6th September 1986 at 

Pravaranagar. 


Dear Shareholders, 

I HAVE great pleasure m presenting to you 
the 37th Annual Report and Statement of 
Accounts of your Karkhana and I take it as 
having been read by you in detail. 

At the outset I would like to share with 
you the anxiety of the severe drought con¬ 
dition that has gripped us for the third year 
in succession. Hardly has there been 6" of 
rain in our area this year. I am afraid that 
m the ensuing season it will not be possible 
for us to obtain cane more than 2.30 lakh 
to 2.75 lakh tonnes from the Zoning Area. 
During the year under report also we had 
insurmountable difficulties and more than 
45 per cent of cane had to be brought from 
outside the area of operation, and the situa¬ 
tion in 1985-86 was still worse. Though 
overall in Maharashtra the production has 
increased from 19.93 lakh tonnes in 1983-84 to 
23.11 lakh tonnes in 1984-85, your Karkhana 
had lower crushing partly due to meagre rain 
fall in this area as compared to other places 
and partly due to the restrictions imposed 
on account of Zoning system and Export 
permit. 

The Maharashtra Government under the 
direction of the Government of India had 
appointed a Zoning Committee to re¬ 
organise the existing sugar factories Our 
Factory has submitted a proposal for addi¬ 
tional areas so that we can get 6.5 to 7 00 
lakhs MT cane. The production of cane in 
our area has been suffering because of 
drought conditions and continued depletion 
in ram fall and also because of non¬ 
execution of Upper Pravara project. The 
Zoning Committee and the Government of 
Maharashtra has not given us our due share 
in meeting the short-fall of 2.00 lakhs MT 
of sugarcane. Instead they have allotted a 
few villages where there is not much cane 
at present and heavy development have to 
be done to increase the cane in these areas 

1 would also like to briefly appraise you 
of the sugar situation in the world As far 
as the world sugar production is concerned 
the estimated production for 1985-86 is 96.87 
million tonnes, a decline of 2 08 per cent 
over the previous year. However, in coun¬ 
tries like TYinidad, Tobago, Columbia 
and Philippines, production has been 
higher, whereas in USSR, Panama, Taiwan, 
Tanzania and Zimbabwe the production is 
lower. The consumption of sugar for 1985-86 
also will be higher at 99.31 million tonnes 
as against 97.89«nilhon tonnes in the earlier 
year. Tflttrfflng stocks of sugar is also 
expect«MKSwer at 25 42 million tonnes 
as ajpm(tW.2J million tonnes, i e, about 10 
lower than in the previous year. 


There has been a sharp decline in the sugar 
price in the recent months. In April 1986 the 
price was 8.33 cents (US) per pound and 7.67 
cents (US) in May 1986 and 6.34 cents (US) 
in June 1986, and the reduction of price has 
been about 25 Rer cent in the three months. 
In the ensuing year 1986-87 the world sugar 



Shri Bulasaht-b Vikhe Patil 


output is expected to increase as predicted 
by Food and Agricultural Organisation, a 
United Nations agency. Of course, very 
much will depend upon the weather con¬ 
ditions between now and harvest. Indica¬ 
tions suggest that output may increase in 
Asia and Latin America. As you all know, 
Brazil is using more cane for production of 
alcohol than for sugar as the sugar prices 
are low But if sugar prices improve they may 
divert some cane for sugar. According to the 
latest US Agricultural Department estimate 
for 1985-86 US sugar beet production was 
22.64 million tonnes as against 22 13 million 
tonnes estimated It is also estimated by the 
Department that in the United States sugar¬ 
cane production will be around 28.21 million 
tonnes. The use ot non-sugar consumption 
in UK, USA and Europe is also on the rise. 

As far as sugar production m the coun¬ 
try is concerned the production has been 
increasing from a sudden drop to 59.17 lakh 
tonnes in 1983-84 after a bumper produc¬ 
tion of 82.29 tonnes in 1982-83. The produc¬ 
tion for 1984-85 was 61.42 lakh tonnes and 
1985-86, 70 lakh tonnes out of which 
Maharashtra contributed 20.25 and 23.00 
lakh tonnes respectively. In 1986-87 the 
estimated sugar production is 78.00 to 80.00 
lakh tonnes Due to the increase m popula¬ 
tion and in the per capita consumption of 
sugar in rural areas, the consumption is 
expected to increase to 94.38 lakh tonnes 
in 1986-87 as against 90.00 lakh tonnes 


in 1985-86. By 1990 the consumption is 
expected to rise to about 110.00 to 112.00 
lakh tonnes. Due to the liquidation of buffer 
stock last year the carry-over stock has also 
been reducing and during 1984-85 the 
country had imported 12.09 lakh tonnes of 
sugar and in 1985-86, 7.10 lakh tonnes so 
far. It is further reported that India had pur¬ 
chased 5 cargoes of sugar at the cost of 
$ 186.00 to S 190.00 per tonne for July- 
August shipment. 

The levy sugar price for 1984-85 was 
increased by about Rs 37.00 per quintal to 
that of 1983-84 and for 1985-86 by about 
Rs 38.00 per quintal. The Government is yet 
to announce the sugar policy for 1986-87 
and there is a strong demand from the 
Industry circles that Levy-Free sale ratio 
should be increased from 55:45 in 1985-86 
to at least 50:50 to compensate for the 
increase in the costs of consumables and 
other items and so also due to the additional 
liability that has to be incurred on account 
of Interim Relief sanctioned to sugar fac ¬ 
tory workers on the recommendation of the 
Wage Board 

You are all aware that the prices of all 
essential farm inputs have increased tremen¬ 
dously and it is necessary that minimum 
cane price be revised and fixed at Rs 20.00 
per quintal for basic recovery of 8 5 per cent 
as against Rs 17.00 per quintal declared by 
Government of India. Already due to the low 
productivity, and lower ram fall, the culti¬ 
vators are diverting to other crops and unless 
a reasonable price is paid for cane the sugar 
factories cannot utilise their installed capa¬ 
city which will finally result the industry 
becoming sick. 

it has become a necessity of the day to 
diversify our activities towards production 
of more profitable products. As decided in 
the last year's Annual General Meeting 
we are planning to establish alcohol based 
chemical plant for production of Acetal¬ 
dehyde and Glyoxal with the help of the 
technical know-how of Regional Research 
Laboratory, Hyderabad and other chemical 
experts. Similarly, we are also embarking 
upon a plan to start manufacturing Boiler 
and Pan Automation equipment in col¬ 
laboration with Messrs Metronex of Poland., 
To combat the effluent disposal problem - 
which has become very serious in recent 
times, we will be shortly installing a Methane 
Gas Plant, the product of which will be used 
as fuel in our distillery apart from the fact 
that the project will go a long way in 
avoiding the environment pollution problem. 

I hope that with all your support these pro- 
iects will come through successfully and we 



The area of operation of Pnvara S S K 
falls under the rain-shadow zone and the 
rain fell has always been meagre. There have 
been efforts initiated by the late Padmashri 
Dr Vithairao Vilche Patil to augment the 
water resources in this area. Our factory 
launched a vigorous water resources augmen¬ 
tation programme by constructing 25 Lift 
Irrigation Schemes on canal, 16 Lift Irriga¬ 
tion Schemes on the Pravara River and 3 KT ’ 
Weirs on Pravara River. There are proposals 
for constructing KT Weirs at Chanegaon 
and KT Weirs-cum-bridge at Ashwi and Lift 
irrigation Schemes on canals and river also. 
Our factory had initially launched a unique 
programme of giving loan for purchasing 
electric pumps on wells by getting loans 
through Agricultural Finance Corporation 
and more than 4000 pump sets were installed 
that time. The total expenditure incurred on 
these schemes through the Development 
Fund by way of taking loans and financial 
help from other institutions, is to the tune 
of about Rs 4.0 crores. 

Our factory also provides help in boring 
wells at subsidised rates and has also for¬ 
mulated a scheme of digging new wells and 
repairing old wells through help from 
Nationalised Banks. 

Our factory also provides help for giving 
technology for improving the cane crop 
by providing improved seeds, vital fertiliser 
doses and soil testing facility, etc 

There are more proposals of cane and 
land improvement schemes in our area for 
which Government of India has recentlj 
sanctioned a loan of about Rs 123.00 lakh 
from the Sugar Development Fund for 
augmenting water resources and also im¬ 
proving cane yield per acre. 

I am sure that the local rural population 
in general and the members and employees 
in particular have been benefited to a great 
extent through the social, educational and 
cultural development that has transformed 
this area. Thousands of youth from our 
area are taking education in various faculties 
such as Engineering, Medicine, Science, etc, 
and I am sure these youth who will be the 
pillars of 21st Century would be able to 
help us in building a strong united nation, 
socially, economically, industrially and 
technologically. Your factory has also taken 
up various schemes under the 20-point pro¬ 
gramme of our beloved Prime Minister 
Shn Rajivj Gandhi for the benefit of the 
poor and the weaker section of the society, 
which is reported in the Annual Report and 
experienced by the people. 

1 thank ail the shareholders for their active 
support and co-operation in running the 
Karkhana successfully during difficult 
periods and for their support in the develop¬ 
mental activities. I also thank the Board of 
Directors, officers, staff members and 
workers for their unstinted efforts for maxi¬ 
mising the results of the Karkhana, without 
whosq support the successful performance 
would not have been possible. 

Jai Hind- 

N B: This doet hot purport io be tne pro¬ 
ceedings of the Annual General Meeting. 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE 
OF MANAGEMENT 
CALCUTTA 

invites applications for admission to 
a programme leading to the title of 



FELLOW 


of the 

Indian Institute of Management Calcutta 
commencing from July, 1987. 

(Recognized as equivalent to Ph.D by the 
Association of Indian Universities and the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India) 

The Fellowship Programme offers etudente an opportunity 
for full time advanced study and research at the doctoral 
level in Management as well as in selected basic 
disciplines. Students who complete the programme are 
equipped for careers in teaching, research and consultancy. 

A student normally pursues the programme for a period of 
three to four years. On successful completion he is 
awarded the title 'FELLOW' of the Institute. A student 
spends one to two years on course work and about two years 
in writing a thesis of doctoral standard involving original 
research work. 

The Institute offers the following Fellowship Programmes : 

1. MANAGEMENT with specialisation in—(a) Finance and 
Control (b) Behavioural Sciences (c) Personnel 
Management 6 Industrial Relations (d) Marketing 

(e) Management Information Systems (f) Operations 
Management 

2. ECONOMICS 3 MATHEMATICS for MANAGEMENT 

4 OPERATIONS RESEARCH B SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

5 REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 6 SOCIOLOGY 
7. STATISTICS. 

Eligibility : An applicant should have (i) a Master's degree 
in any relevant discipline with at least 66% marks or (II) a 
First Class Bachelor's degree in Engineermg/Technology. 
Students expecting to complete their Master’s degree or 
equivalent examinations before July 1987 may also apply. For 
SC/ST candidates the eligibility condltiona may be relaxed. 
Financial Assistance : A student will gat a scholarship of 
either Rs. 1000/- or Rs. 1200/- per month during the first 
two years of study depending on hia/her qualifications and 
work experience in addition each student Is given an 
annual contingency allowance of Rs. 3,000/-. No tuition 
fee will be charged. 

How to Apply : 

Applying for Fellowship Programme involves two steps. 

Step One 

All candidates applying for the Fallow Programme of IIMC 
must taka a Common Admission Test (CAT) on SUNDAY, 
DECEMBER 21, 1986. For CAT material write to the 
Executive Assistant, Admissions, Indian Institute of 
Management Calcutta. Joka, Diamond Harbour Road. 

Post Box No. 16767, Alipore P.O., Calcutta-700 027 with 
(a) one self-addressed post card, (b) two self-addressed 
slips (9cms x 6cms) and (c) crossed Indian Postal Orders (no 
other mode of payment is accepted) for Rs 60/- (fifty) 
non-refundable. in favour of Indian Institute of Management 
Calcutta. Fee for the SC/ST candidate is Rs. 10/- (ten) 
non-refundable. provided they send an attested copy of the 
SC/ST certificate. 

The last data for receipt of request for CAT application 
form at INDIAN INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT CALCUTTA 
is OCTOBER 15. 1986. 

Step Two 

Besides the Common Admission Test Application, a 
candidate will also have to submit an application for 
admission to the Fellow Programme in a prescribed (orm 
which i* Obtainable from the Executive Assistant. Fellow 
Programme, Indian Institute ol Management Calcutta. Joka, 
Diamond Harbour Road. Post Box No. 16757, Alipore Post 
Office. Calcutta-700 027. The candidate will be required to 
send a crossed Postal Order or Bank Draft for Rs 16/- 
(non-refundable) drawn in favour of Indian Institute of 
Management Calcutta, while submitting the completed 
application form. There Is no fae for SC/ST candidate*. 

The set data for receipt of request for Fellow Programme 
Admission form at INDIAN INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 
CALCUTTA is DECEMBER 16. 1986. 
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Reservations: The Court Says No 

K Balagopal 


IN a judgment delivered on September 5 a 
full bench of the AP High Court held that 
the State Government’s GO enhancing the 
Backward Classes’ (BC) quota of reserva¬ 
tions in jobs and college seats from 23 to 
44 per cent was unconstitutional; the judg¬ 
ment rang down the curtain on a nearly 
two-month long turmoil that had thrown 
everything out of gear in the state. The entire 
‘public opinion' of the state heaved a rather 
shameless sigh of relief, and in case that was 
not audible enough, all the newspapers 
without exception wrote editorials stating in 
black and white that the state government 
had better not go to the Supreme Court in 
appeal against the judgment. It was plainly 
their unanimous wish that the whole thing 
be forgotten as a bad dream. But NTR was 
in no need of such advice. He hastened to 
thank the High Court for holding the GO 
only unconstitutional and not mala fide in 
its intentions as had been alleged/ inter aha, 
by the petitioners; deduced the happy cor¬ 
ollary that his government would not have 
to resign (for mere unconstitutionality of its 
acts, if such it is, is no ground for resigna¬ 
tion of a government); and promised the 
increasingly strident anti-reservationists that 
he would not appeal to the Supreme Court 
but would abide silently by the High Court’s 
judgment. He invited them for talks im¬ 
mediately after the judgment was delivered, 
and it was only after he promised with an 
uncharacteristic humility to behave himself 
that the anti-reservationists called off their 
agitation and walked out in jubilation into 
the streets littered with the broken glass 
panes of the buses stoned by them during 
the last six weeks. 

A purely legal analysis of the judgment 
can be left to pundits. How exactly a reser¬ 
vation quota of 25 per cent is not discri¬ 
minatory, not violative of Articles 15 and 16, 
but a quota of 44 per cent becomes unconsti¬ 
tutional is not very clear. There is no quan¬ 
titative restriction in 15(4) and 16(4) which 
allow special privileges to be given to back¬ 
ward classes, and there is no justification for 
arbitrarily and irrationally reading such a 
restriction into those exceptional clauses. 
How a total reservation of 50 per cent for 
all categories of beneficiaries put together 
is constitutional but anything more is not 
a piece of wisdom that was advanced 
hesitantly (‘speaking generally’) by the 
Supreme Court in 1963, and that everybody 
has been quoting for the last 23 years is also 
not very clear. More to the point, it is not 
apparent on the face of it that the courts are 
right in arrogating to themselves the autho¬ 
rity to decide not only upon the constitu¬ 
tionality of the principle of protective 
discrimination but also how much protec¬ 
tion is constitutional and how much is not. 
Nor that there is any rationality to the 
jfturier at SO per cent for total reservations. 


Why 50? Why not 49 or 51 or 70 for that 
matter? Let us recall here that illiteracy is 
65 per cent, rural poverty 70 per cent and 
malnutrition nobody knows what per cent 
in this benighted land. Muralidhar Rao, the 
Chairman of the one-man commission on 
Backward Classes, whdse report led to the 
present fracas l adopted the method of 
estimating the proportion of BCs in the 
state’s population, and deducting from this 
Figure the proportion which he felt was in 
a position to compete on par with the for¬ 
ward castes, he recommended the remainder 
as the appropriate quota of reservations for 
the BCs. This procedure—however shoddy 
Muralidhar Rao’s calculations may' have 
been—is rational and logical, in contrast to 
the prescription that total reservations 
should not exceed 50 per cent, which is 
entirely arbitrary and and has no rational 
basis whatsoever. In any case, it is obviously 
a matter for the legislature to prescribe any 
such restrictions and not for the Courts. 

Anti-Reservationists Offensive 

Leaving these considerations to experts to 
wrangle over, it is worth taking a bird’s-eye 
view of the events preceding and succeeding 
the judgment. Forward caste students 
formed the AP Nava Sangharshana Samiti 
(APNSS) almost immediately after the GO 
was issued. They began their campaign with 
a lot of circumspection, an unconscious 
tribute perhaps to the long though che¬ 
quered history of the left in this state. They 
made it very clear in the beginning that they 
were not opposed to reservations as such but 
only to the hike in the BC’s quota from 25 
to 44 per cent; that their concern was 
with unemployment among forward caste 
educated youth; that the whole policy of 
reservations was an eye-wash that did not 
benefit the really poor among the BCs; and 
so on. The Press, in a rare exhibition of 
sensitivity, made it a point to describe 
their agitation by the unwieldy title ‘anti¬ 
reservation hike’ or ‘anti-excess reservation’ 
movement rather than ‘anti-reservation’ 
movement. Reports in the Press would 
invariably start with the lead: ‘the students 
who are agitating against the hike in reser¬ 
vations’; not for one second would they 
allow* the reader to forget that it was the 
‘hike* that was being opposed and not reser¬ 
vations as such. 

The anti-reservationists went to the High 
Court contending that the GO was violative 
of Articles IS and 16 of the Constitution, 
and got an interim order suspending the 
operation of the GO. Strengthened by this 
victory they stepped up their offensive. 
Indeed, throughout this period, the more 
battles they won the more aggressive they 
became, much to NTR’s discomfiture They 
quickly stopped making any distinction bet¬ 
ween reservations as such and hike in reser¬ 


vations. From unemployment the argument 
shifted to ‘merit’. It was argued incessantly 
that reservations were preventing meritorious 
students from getting college seats and jobs, 
and that thereby the nation was losing 
precious talent. They also turned somewhat 
violent, stoning buses, breaking glass panes 
and so on. It was interesting to see, in a 
single day's paper, a news item on one page 
reporting violence by the anti-reservationists 
and on another page a ponderous editorial 
congratulating them for using non-violent 
methods and maintaining decorum. The 
Press needed to invent the myth of a ‘respon¬ 
sible and non-violent' movement to cover up 
for its own blatantly partisan attitude and 
therefore it turned a blind eye to the sizeable 
violence—especially destruction of public 
property—indulged in by the anti-reserva- 
tionists. Normally the moment a contentious 
issue goes to Court, the Press advises the 
agitationists to give up their agitation and 
return to normal life, and ‘let the law take 
its course’ Vague threats of the matter being 
subjudice are also uttered But with the anti- 
reservation movement the Press was for once 
neither reporting nor just commenting, it 
had joined the battle; it realised perfectly 
well the powerful influence that a strong 
agitation out on the streets can have on pro¬ 
ceedings inside a Court hall And so we saw 
the remarkable phenomenon of the Press 
blandly reporting the agitation of the anti- 
reservattomsts and Court proceedings in 
the case on the same page, day after day 
Yet, when some Backward Caste youth 
demonstrated outside the houses of the 
judges etfter the judgment was delivered, (hat 
was universally condemned as contempt of 
the Court and the judiciary. 

Some incidents that happened at Hyderabad 
on September 3 illustrate well how much 
pressure was concertedly built up by 'he 
anti-reservationist students, like-minded 
(meaning forward caste) government em¬ 
ployees and the Press, to coerce the govern¬ 
ment and perhaps intimidate the Court 
which had completed hearing the arguments 
and was to deliver the judgment in a couple 
of days. On that day the anti-reservationists 
decided to picket the state secretariat. It is 
rumoured that they chose children of the 
secretariat employees and officials to par¬ 
ticipate in the programme, and that they left 
home that morning saying ‘mummy, we are 
gotng to picket your office today’. It must 
be ages since anybody was last allowed to 
picket or even demonstrate anywhere near 
the vicinity of the state Secretariat at 
Hyderabad. But APNSS was not only 
allowed to do so, the police obligingly bar¬ 
ricaded the street on both sides of the 
secretariat, stopping all traffic, and allowed 
the picketeers a field day. They not only 
picketed the secretariat, they staged 
impromptu plays, sang songs and danced on 
a normally very busy road now emptied for 
their convenience at the behest of an admini¬ 
stration that they were supposedly fighting 
against. This went on for two full hours, in 
spite of the fact that the policing arrange¬ 
ments were under the supervision of the 



Deputy Commissioner Of Police (DCP) west 
zone, K S Vyss, a notoriously trigger-happy 
police officer, as SP, Nalgonda, it was he 
who had revived ‘encounter’ killings in 1981, 
and later as SP of Vijayawada urban district 
he created $uch a situation that the local 
Congress(I) leaders, of all people, were 
driven to stage dharnas for civil liberties. But 
on September 3 he was obviously under dif¬ 
ferent kind of instructions. The Press, 
however, had an incredibly ingenuous story 
to account for the unprecedented success of 
the picketeers They had, the papers said, 
adopted the brilliant tactic of arranging the 
girl students in a circle to form a ring around 
the picketeers, thereby preventing the police 
from getting at them, as if such delicacies 
have ever stopped our police from having a 
go at agitations! 

Revenge on NTR 

At the end of two hours of playful 
picketing the DCP asked the students to 
disperse, telling them that they had had their 
pleasure They refused, and after some 
wrangling he ordered a lathi charge The girl 
students were beaten. This annoyed the staff 
of the secretariat who had gathered along 
the verandahs of their offices to watch the 
fun, ihe parents were naturally "angry to see 
their children beaten They started stoning 
the policemen from inside. The Police Com¬ 
missioner is said to have received a bad 
injury on his face, an incident that would 
have in different circumstances led to large- 
scale police firing and deaths. In this 
instance the police entered the secretariat 
and chased the employees inside; they ran 
in, straight to the Chief Minister, surrounded 
him, abused him and gheraoed him, perhaps 
the most militant action during the last three 
years of a section of tire public that has been 
most badly ill-treated by NTR. He has 
always treated the government employees as 
almost personal enemies, and now they had 
their revenge, taking advantage of the 
strange docility the administration had taken 
upon itself. They boycotted their offices for 
four days running. 

The next day’s papers put the whole thing 
in headlines as if it was Jallianwalabagh 
followed by the Mutiny. Arid even as the 
judges must have been preparing and writing 
the judgments, the anti-reservationists forced 
widespread bandhs and road blocks across 
the state. At the Prakasam barrage across the 
Krishna river, a busy bottleneck on the 
Madras-Calcutta highway, a handful of 
students blocked traffic for nearly three 
hours on September 5, as an obliging police 
force looked on, thereby holding up traffic 
for at least 50 kms either vyay. And further 
down the highway forward caste students of 
the Nagarjuna University squatted on the 
road and held up the heavy traffic for a fur¬ 
ther stretch. At Hyderabad, the secretariat 
staff continued their boycott of work and 
agitation against the CM. That man must 
have been terribly frustrated in his fascist 
instincts by this peculiar inability to handle 
trouble-makers as he is accustomed to. And 
all the while newspapers carried screeching 


headlines on every little thing the anti- 
reservationists did. it was in this intimidating 
atmosphere that the full bench consisting of 
one scheduled caste judge, one backward 
caste judge and one forward cast judge with 
an established reputation for his progressive 
views, held that the enhancement of reser¬ 
vations was unconstitutional. 

Unfortunate Arithmetic 

The Court struck down the GO on the 
principal ground that the Muralidhara Rao 
Commission's estimate of the population of 
BCs as 52 per cent of the state's population 
was erroneous. It also expressed Itself against 
a reservation policy that reserves more than 
50 per cent of jobs and seats. In arriving at 
its population figures the Court balanced the 
various estimate put forward by the forward 
caste petitioners and came to the conclusion 
that the proportion of BCs was about 35 per 
cent. Law and the Constitution apart, the 
numerical estimate is perhaps the most un¬ 
fortunate part of the judgment. The Court 
chose to completely ignore the detailed 
estimates provided by the state government, 
extrapolating from the 1921 and 1931 cen¬ 
suses, which showed that ihe BCs constitute 
at least 50 per cent of the population at pre¬ 
sent; instead it blindly accepted the calcula¬ 
tion of the anti-reservationists who added 
up all the kapu castes (many of which are 
BCs) to arrive at a highly inflated figure for 
the forward caste population and by elimina¬ 
tion therefore a deflated estimate for the 
population of BCs This chicanery they put 
down in cold print and distributed as a 
leaflet in the name of prajabhyudaya 
Samiti, and repeated in their petition 
presented to the Court. This was pointed out 
in its reply by the state. If the Court even 
then had some doubts itcould have directed 
the government to conduct a caste-based 
census or at least an extensive sample survey 
to arrive at the proper population estimate. 
Instead it chose to say that it had balanced 
all the figures put forward before it and 
arrived at the figure of 35 per cent. If one 
is not overawed by the supposed wisdom of 
the judiciary, one cannot help recognising 
that any serious opinion in this regard would 
require (i) a detailed study on the 1921 and 
1931 censuses, which the court did not 
undertake, (ii) knowledge of the differential 
growth rates of the population of the dif¬ 
ferent castes, regarding which no studies 
exist, and (iii) some elementary training in 
statistical analysis, which the judges do not 
have. Lacking at these, their ’estimate’ is no 
better than the jugglery indulged in by 
Muralidhar Rao, and is likely to be worse 
since it is vitiated by the lack of partisan con¬ 
cern for the depressed that the latter had. 

It is perhaps time that the entire matter 
was taken out of the hands of the vagaries 
of judicial pronouncements. The Courts are 
obviously being asked to do something that 
they have neither the constitutional authority 
nor the competence to da Till now the rulers 
of the country, unsure of the likely militancy 
of the beneficiaries of reservations, have 
been dithering and allowing the issue to drift 


with successive court judgments. In the 
prevalent aftti-welfare, anti-populist and anti¬ 
poor atmosphere the experience of Andhra 
may well encourage the government to 
quickly bring forward legislation, perhaps 
an amendment to Articles 15(4) and 16(4), 
making the 50 per cent barrier to total reser¬ 
vations a legal upper limit. The supremely 
confident stridency of the anti-reservationists 
was first exhibited in Gandhian Gujarat and 
is now repeated in a state with a significant 
left history, lb complete the picture we have 
the exhibition of a hapless reaction on the 
part of the BCs, both In Gujarat and in 
Andhra. This must have certainly opened the 
eyes of the rulers to the fact that in the 
absence of a proper political orientation, 
numbers do not count for much when they 
are on the side of the deprived, whereas 
power counts for a lot even on the side of 
a numerical minority. 

The Real Victors 

The left will dither as usual. Some of them 
may even congratulate the Courts and the 
government for recognising that it is not 
caste but class (hat matters. The left in India 
hai always been remarkably large-hearted in 
identifying and complimenting radicalism 
wherever it exhibits itself and for whatever 
purpose. The real victors, in the eventuality 
of reservations taking a statutory beating, 
will be neither the lower middle forward 
castes, nor the principle of recognition to 
merit and competence; nor the sanctimonious 
aversion to pampering the weak too much, 
nor the theory of Marx as against that of 
Ram Manohar Lohia; the real victors will 
be the class of the provincial rich, the 
landlord-trader-contractor-broker class that 
has over the years built itself strand by strand 
Into the sinews and muscles of India's ruling 
classes. In building itself up it has made full 
use of caste as a weapon and a tool. The pro¬ 
pertied classes have never hesitated to use 
caste as a weapon in strengthening and 
reproducing class power; it is only the 
radicals who are worried that to talk of caste 
damages class struggle There is not a single 
provincial politician, member of legislature, 
Chairman of a Zilla Panshad, Director of 
Co-operative Society, President of a Rural 
Bank, not a single contractor, supplier, 
trader, financier or broker who has not made 
essential use of his caste links to provide 
manpower, lung power and muscle power to 
facilitate his rise. Having done that, and even 
as they do that, they will not allow the 
backward and panchama castes to use their 
caste identity to get a miserable clerk’s job 
or a college seat to get worthless degree 
certificate. 

This is thq essence of the matter, and it 
will be a sad day when the left acquiesces 
silently with the attempt to legislate an upper 
limit of 50 per cent for reservation. If that 
is done, it will not be long before an assault 
is begun on each and every one of the 
welfare measures won by the poor by hard 
struggle. The scenario fits into an increas¬ 
ingly visible pattern, does it not? 
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EDUCATION 


NCERT’s Siller Jubilee 


Krishna 

IT is unthinkable that anyone involved in 
education today should have the time and 
the frame of mind to jubilate. The scene is 
extremely dismal by whatever standard one 
chooses to look at it. The system now seems 
capable of just one social function—that of 
Selection, and this function has now reached 
a point not far from the limit of its sus¬ 
tainability. In the educationally backward 
state of Madhya Pradesh, for instance, the 
high school examination this year failed 
nearly 2 lakh out of the 2.5 lakh students 
who appeared, and just 800 got first divi¬ 
sion marks. Such news fails to arouse public 
opinion because every sector of education 
is sick From kindergarten to university, 
education has become a cruel process, 
socialising the successful to acquiesce in 
injustice, and the unsuccessful to become 
lumpen. How can any educator jubilate at 
such a time? Yet, this is when the highest 
ranking organisation involved in school cur¬ 
riculum, examination reform, and teacher 
training, namely the NCERT, has chosen to 


Kumar 

arid the thrust of its educational visions con¬ 
tinue to offer evidence of the effectiveness 
of what has been described as the policy of 
‘imperial liberalism’. Before considering 
what this legacy means in practical terms, 
it is necessary to remember that the NCERT 
also has a verifiable nationalist face. Many 
of its programmes and personnel have 
genuine nationalist ideals. Albeit ineffec¬ 
tively, its faculty did oppose ‘model’ schools 
when they were first discussed, and criticised 
the CLASS project initiated under the 
impetus of the dubious British ‘gift’ of 
Acorn computers. Indeed, when one takes 
into account the trials and tribulations that 
many among the NCERT faculty face balan¬ 
cing their way through bureaucratic gover¬ 
nance and academic expectations, one can 
understand the dilemma that an organisa¬ 
tion representing etatistt nationalism is per¬ 
manently faced with 
The NCERT has worked on a wide range 
of educational enterprises—from field 
research to text-creation—and its contribu- 


ibr cammindcatieiTiand 
timacy to reform education, the NCERT 
blocked the road for the social study of 
education and its milieu-rooted reform. It 
technocratised educational discourse, and 
briskly sapped what little energy and legi¬ 
timacy was left in ideas (e g, basic educa¬ 
tion) and programmes associated with the 
independence movement. Little wonder that 
people like J t* Naik, whose understanding 
of education was earthier, found in the 
NCERT a white elephant, and impediment 
to the growth of indigenous imagination and 
activity. Numerous less known individuals 
and small-scale innovators like the Kishore 
Bharati group arrived at a similar percep¬ 
tion. In twenty-five years, the National 
Council has shrunk to a self-enhancing 
fiefdom. 

A normative view of curriculum, wrapped 
in behaviouristic jargon, is what the NCERT 
has offered to the country. The capacity to 
relate knowledge to the child's milieu, and 
to develop in teachers the confidence to grant 
autonomy to the child is beyond this view 
Yet precisely such capacity is parroted in 
publicity material, for it helps to hide the 
subtle hope of building a centralised system 
of curricular dispensation. Even a body so 
dependent on American sources could have 



celebrate its routine completion of 25 years. 

The NCERT was born in an era of inno¬ 
cence. The sixties had been hailed as the 
‘development decade’, and the meaning of 
development was simple—gradual transfor¬ 
mation of the newly independent colonies 
like India into Western-like nation states 
This appeared to be an achieveable goal 
under the aegis of international, particularly 
American, aid. The just published “Stages 
of Economic Growth’ by WW Rostow had 
charted the course that the poorer countries 
were embarked on, and the rich nations of 
the West were unhesitatingly described as 
partners in the development of the poor. 
Education was expected to provide a major 
push to development, and it looked ap¬ 
propriate to modernise education to equip 
it for the enormous task of social trans¬ 
formation American aid was plentifully 
available for the modernisation of Indian 
education Under the USAID programme, 
nine major projects in key areas of educa¬ 
tional theory and practice were launched in 
1962 to set the newly established NCERT on 
its future track Two teams; of experts from 
Columbia and Ohio led the projects which 
were to leave an indelible impression on the 
NCERT’s ideas and work in the years to 
come 

The expertise transferred to Indian hands 
in that early period was never perceived as 
an ideological burden—indeed, the job was 
so perfectly done that even the suspicion that 
education might be a carrier of ideology 
never arose The NCERT has kept its inno¬ 
cence intact while the world around has 
changed. While the dream of Indo-American 
partnership has been shattered in virtually 
all other spheres including foreign policy, the 
NCERT continues to be its relic. The ter¬ 
minology of its publications, the biblio¬ 
graphies cited in them, its library holdings, 


tion to school education in the country developed an awareness of how obtuse this 

cannot be judged in one sweep, its All India agenda was, had it been open to the critical 

Educational Surveys filled in the blank stream within American educational theory, 

caused by the serious decline in field repor- But neither such exposure nor an interest in 

ting routinely done by the civil service since i India's own history and society was available 

the late nineteenth century. The field studies to the NCERT So it ended up with didactic 

in sociology of education commissioned by writing in science (for a critique, see Science 

it in the late sixties were an important gesture Today, December 1977) and formula-bound 

of interest in an underdeveloped sphere of lessons m language Fortuitous circum- 

education study. But the NCERT stopped stances led to some competent work in 

with the skeleton knowledge of the Indian history, but even there no attempt was ever 

school that these studies generated. Socioio- made to root new content in inquiry-based 

gical orientation could not compete with the pedagogy. Working with ordinary teachers 

psychologism that the American connection has proved a crippling challenge for the 

had implanted early, and which, in any case, NCERT. It has never taken a kind view of 

had been the ruling spirit of educational the Indian school master, he has been a 

training and study in India since long before source of irritation, a diseased old element 

the NCERT’s creation. With a fresh com- stopping the modern body’s blossoming in 

mitment to psychologism (reinforced by the total glory The daily misery of the teacher’s 

rise of the Bloom school in America), plenty existence is not, after all, the NCERT’s 

of money to spend, a nation-wide machinery concern. 
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Oral History: Reconstructing Women’s Role 

U Kalpagam 


WOMEN’S studies has forced a rethinking 
among social scientists on the incorporation 
of the individual, including individual 
experiences and consciousness, in the para¬ 
digms of social analysis without making the 
individual to determine nor be determined 
entirely by the social structure and processes. 
The relationship between the individual and 
the social, while recognised as complex is 
nevertheless important and cannot be 
excluded from social analysis. Feminist 
method as understood to be “the collective 
critical reconstruction of the meaning of 
women’s social experience, as women live 
through it” recognises that not only women’s 
conscious perception of their experiences is 
critical but that the method should incor¬ 
porate the diversities of those experiences. 1 
The manner in which the diversities of 
individual experiences are built into the col¬ 
lective reconstitution of the meaning of 
social experience is a major challenge to 
social scientists in bringing the gap between 
the individual and the social. Oral history 
method plays an important role in this, even 
it at times only a limited one This point is 
well articulated by Paul Thompson. 2 
For the historian in the mid-twentieth cen¬ 
tury is confronted by two major forms of 
theoretical interpretation On the one hand 
there arc the big theories of social organisa¬ 
tion, social control, the division of labour, 
class struggle and social change the func- 
nonalsit and other schools of >ociology 
and the historical theory of Marxism On 
the other hand there is the theory of indi¬ 
vidual personality, of language and the sub¬ 
conscious, represented by the psycho-analy¬ 
tical approach. They can be layered together, 
as in an individual biography, but no satisfac¬ 
tory way has yet been found of bonding 
them Psycho-history, fo r example has simply 
resorted to the crude device of analysing 
whole groups—even whole societies—as if 
they were a single individual with one life 
experience. The difficulties in-any more sub¬ 
lie reconciliation have emerged very clearly 
in the debates on Marxism, Feminism and 
Women’s history The fundamental problem 
lies in ihe fact that each type of theory turns 
us back on the other Marxism, like sociolo¬ 
gical theory in gene.al, is deliberately con¬ 
cerned with minimising the role of the indi¬ 
vidual, as opposed to the social group 
Psycho-analysis claims to be founded upon 
the elemental human personality, and so 
independent of history Yet while Marxism 
rests on the belief that men and women create 
their consciousness through what they do, the 
archetypal Freudian psycho-analysis assumes 
that the fundamental shaping of personality 
is completed in infancy—before the limits of 
remembered conscious action This leaves 
lew clues as to how a bridge between the two 
types of theory can best be constructed. It 
is nevertheless an essential'task if history is 
to provide a meaningful interpretation of 


common life experience. And in this task, 
oral history will have a vital role It is only 
by tracing individual life stories that connec¬ 
tions can be documented between the general 
system of economic, dass, sex and age struc¬ 
ture at one, and the development of personal 
character at the other, through the mediating 
influences of parents, brothers and sisters, 
and the wider family, of peer groups and 
neighbours, school and religion, newspapers 
and the media, art and culture. Only when 
the precise role ot these intermediary institu¬ 
tions, in for example, socialisation into sex 
and class roles, has been established, will a 
theoretical integration become a possibility. 
Until then wc can only guess how far the 
economic and social system moulds per¬ 
sonality or the system is itself shaped by basic 
biological drives A beginning to such work 
can be seen, especially in women’s history— 
but it would be foolish to claim more than 
this as yet. It represents, nevertheless for the 
future probably the greatest challenge and 
contribution which oral evidence may offer 
to the making ot history (page 220) 

At the ora! history workshop held by the 
Research Centre for Women's Studies in 
SNDT University, Bombay, in March 1986 
drawing on activists from the women’s 
movement and researchers in women's 
studies, the role of oral history serving as 
a possible bridge between the individual and 
the social, the bridge that is so far lacking 
in any of the dominant paradigms of social 
change, became evident. The group in its 
three-day discussions concerned itself 
broadly with two sets of issues. First the 
possibility of using the oral history method 
to understand and transform the conscious¬ 
ness of individuals for a better society. In 
this context the transformation related to 
enabling women to acquire a feminist con¬ 
sciousness, a feminist consciousness that is 
rooted in an understanding of macro- 
structural changes In this sense the activists 
assigned to oral history to futuristic role, as 
an instrument fot individual and social 
change The researchers comprising apart 
from historians, others from different 
disciplines found oral history useful in 
providing information and insights that are 
not otherwise available in documentary 
evidence Meanings and expressions of the 
dominant elements invariably find place in 
documentary evidence very often to the com¬ 
plete neglect of the existence of other actors 
on the scene Historians recognised that oral 
history was an extremely important evidence 
in areas as family and social history, labour 
history and in studies of social movements 
Oral history by complementing with other 
evidence gave a more complete and true pic¬ 
ture and greatly aided in the development 
of “history from below” 1 The practitioners 
of oral history from other disciplines found 
the experience very rewarding, for they hrd 
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turned to this, when their disciplinary 
methods normally accepted, failed to be il¬ 
luminating for the problems studied. In 
general it may be noticed that for this sec¬ 
tion of practitioners the distinction between 
oral history, and in-depth anthropological 
study using interview and case study method 
is rather a fine subtle one, not very often 
appreciated. 

The SNDT workshop highlighted the 
following issues: 

—What is oral history? 

—The advantages and disadvantages of 

using oral history. 

—The need for a paradigmatic shift 
—The present state of research using oral 

history in women’s studies. 

—Its use in activism. 

Oral history was defined by Indira Munshi 
as “a reconstruction of the past from oral 
sources. By oral sources is meant myths, folk 
tales, folk lore, folk songs and legends which 
will throw light on the particular aspect of 
social life under study” 

Regina Holloman distinguished between 
autobiography and assited autobiography, 
biography and psychobiography, life story, 
life history and oral history. An autobio¬ 
graphy is a self-offered story and constitues 
a genre in itself. Including memoirs, confes¬ 
sions and diaries in it, a centres around 
emotions, feelings and real experiences. The 
autobiography thus provides a certain con¬ 
struction of self, in which very often “ideal 
life” images are incorporated That is some 
of the representations m an autobiography 
may follow a normative ideal rather than the 
actuality. It also contains the ordering of life 
experiences, as deemed fit by the subject, 
and it therefore provides a greater scope for 
unravelling the layers of consciousness 
Biographieaon the other hand are edited life 
stories, and do not lend themselves to the 
same degree of analysis of insights of 
oneself, as the author’s subjectivity and 
perceptions are already built into (he sub¬ 
jects life story The more useful distinction, 
for purposes ot present analysis, highlighted 
bv Regina Holloman is the distinction bet¬ 
ween tile story, life history and oral history 
Life story is the story trom one individual, 
whereas life history includes life story sup¬ 
plemented not only by the dialogue between 
the subject and the researcher but also 
includes accounts on the subject by other 
people Oral history on a particular topic 
might include a number of life histories, to 
help in reconstructing a past event in 
chronological order 

The most important question in these is 
the truth issue, i e, the evaluation of a “fact” 
as “truth” As far as life histories are con¬ 
cerned, it is generally believed that expecta¬ 
tions of objectivity, validity and replicability 
are theoretical errors. The subjectivity of the 
subject, which includes the "imaginal pro¬ 
cess" of the subject lies at the core of life 
history. Every individual’s lile iv governed 
by certain images, which helps in detming 
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the self. For instance, the dominant image 
of a Hindu woman is that of Sita, who is 
deemed to be the personification of love, 
devotion, sacrifice, truth, purity, etc. The 
internalisation of this image and the manner 
it governs an individual's life is part of the 
imaginal process. 

The term “oral history” prompts certain 
misconceptions: first that it is something 
new in historical research; second, it is 
generally associated with certain radical 
implications; and third, that it constitutes 
n field of enquiry on its own None of these 
are true. Oral history is as old as history 
itself In the Indian context, the category of 
information classified under sruri has been 
handed down through generations orally— 
so also the itihasik and puranic materials, 
aspects of folk culture, and craft skills 
(l-otika Varadarajan, 1979). 4 In pre-literate 
societies, oral traditions were many, with 
varied forms of transmission including ritual 
practices (Jan Vansina- Oral Tradition; A 
Study in Historical Methodology 1965).‘ 
Though not as old. Western societies also 
had a record of oral history (see the chapters 
‘Historians and Oral History’ and ‘The 
Achievements of Oral History’ in Paul 
Thompson) 6 The association of oral 
historv with radical implications is another 
aspect to be countered While there is no 
doubt that “the richest possibilities for oral 
history lie within the development of a more 
socially conscious and democratic history”, 
there are equally instances where oral history 
has been used in a socially and politically 
conservative manner. Paul Thompson stales 
(P 3) “Oral history is not necessarily an 
instrument of change, it depends upon the 
spmt in which it is used Nevertheless, oral 
history certainly can be a means for transfor¬ 
ming both the content and purpose of 
historv"’ Lastly, we need to be clear that 
oral history is only a method, and not an 
area of inquiry such as economic history or 
social history It is only a technique of 
information gathering and does not consti¬ 
tute an independent branch of historical 
enquiry 

If oral history is an old technique, as made 
out above it needs to be recognised that the 
technique has gone through varying phases 
of acceptance and popularity. In pre-literate 
societies with strong oral traditions, such as 
some of the African communities, the 
preference for the written and other docu¬ 
mentary evidence to oral tradition, was 
understood to have been associated with 
the process of discarding and confusing 
memories to fit modern needs, identified as 
a form of genealogical conquest. In societies 
such as our own, where both the sruti 
and smriti tradition operated parallely, 
the preference for documentary over oral 
evidence can only be attributed to the 
colonial and post-colonial Western influences 
in our historical research. The existence of 
such a prejudice »ti the West itself, perhaps 
was bom out of considerations of ‘objecti¬ 


vity’ and ‘scientificity* nature of studies, a 
not unfamiliar phenomenon in the history 
of science in general Bnd in the history of 
social science m particular. 

This is not to suggest in the least that oral 
history method is not without its problems 
Sorpe of the aspects that are constantly 
raised are the question of bias, the reliability 
of memory, distortion through nostalgia, the 
tendency to highlight the ‘spectacular’ or the 
tendency to perform, distortions introduced 
because of the interaction between the nar¬ 
rator and the researcher particularly the 
possibility that it being dialogical, the pro¬ 
cess itself can transform the consciousness 
of the respondent and the researcher Distor¬ 
tions can be introduced through the process 
of sedimentation of layers of facts and 
experiences over an initial one in such a way 
that the past looked at from the present is 
seen differently than what it was like in the 
past itself. Equally the telescoping effect of 
different periods of history where the recent 
and the distant coalesce to present a dream 
like idea of time is yet another kind of 
distortion There is also the danger that 
testimonies circulate before the interviewer 
arrives on the scene so that what is available 
is only a collective consensus rather than an 
individual testimony. This is likely to be so 
particulaily with events that evoke a strong 
sense of group identity and assertion of self 
respect and where the need to perserve the 
“heroic deed image” alive is very strong. The 
ethical questions sometimes introduces com¬ 
promises and the researcher is consciously 
forced to give less than full information. 
This is particularly so on matters when the 
respondent desires secrecy, but that fact 
might be extremely important in the analysis 

Lotika Varadarajan made a clear distinc¬ 
tion between oral history methods used by 
a historian and ones used by specialists m 
women's studies In her opinion observance 
of chronology and authentication of a par¬ 
ticular occurrence on the time scale is 
important to the historian. She vouches the 
reservations of David P Henige on “the 
inadequacy of oral information for the 
framing of chronology in view of the fact 
that oral information appears particularly 
rich in societies which have a non-calendrical 
vision of the past 8 

Despite these, which are more in the 
nature of caution, historians who used the 
oral history method found very rewarding 
Particularly those who had wanted to know 
the part played bv women in social move¬ 
ments (national movements, peasants and 
tribal struggles, etc) initially approached the 
oral history method because the existing 
documentary evidence contained hardly any 
material, and it was their desire to get a more 
balanced picture, that they thought of using 
oral histories as supplementing the other 
sources. In so doing they realised that it 
played not merely a supplementary role but 
was fast becoming central to the whole 
gamut of historical enquiry. More than 


filling facts, it helped to make women’s 
perceptions visible. More importantly they 
soon realised the existence of multiple iden¬ 
tities at the level of the working class. In fact 
some of the researchers who had only started 
off with a class identity in analysing a move¬ 
ment was also forced to recognise the 
existence of gender identity 

Paradigmatic Shift 

Given this understanding of oral history 
and its role, let us now examine the need for 
a paradigmatic shift. Here we draw largely 
from Regina Holloman, who is convinced 
that an important paradigmatic shift in 
humanities and social sciences is well under 
way. In her opinion the shift is based on the 
acceptance of two assumptions—that the 
major problem with social science theory has 
been its failure to accept the criterion of 
cross level completeness as a measure of 
theoretical adequacy and that the nature of 
human interactive and cultural processes is 
such that strict ‘objectivity’ in research 
design and analysis is not possible on 
theoretical grounds, and that the failure to 
meet that issue in research design is itself 
both a political position and a historical pro¬ 
duct Since the second point is more known 
because of the developments m Marxist and 
Neo-Marxist theory, the first point needs 
further elaboration- knowledge is basically 
at different levels The ‘different levels’ imply 
both a hierarchical level—such as say, the 
movement from micro to macro, specific to 
general as well as a non-hierarchical differen¬ 
tiation, in terms of differences drawn by 
disciplinary bounds. Cross-level completness 
refers to integration of levels of both types. 
None of the existing paradigms in social 
science research insist on cross-level complete 
integration* as a necessary criterion of 
theoretical adequacy. However, the pressures 
generated by ‘praxis of social change’ has 
forced a concern for “the mapping over of 
the language of structures and macro pro¬ 
cesses into problems specifiable at the level 
of daily life” in which individuals and small 
groups are the actors. 9 It is necessary to 
ensure that such a mapping makes sense 
phenomenologically. 

Regina Hftfioman presented at the work¬ 
shop an elementary exploratory framework 
highlighting the different levels of analysis 
namely, the macro-historical, the social 
structure or process in the short term and 
the daily life of individuals and small 
groups. Since in this framework the daily life 
of individuals and group forms a level in 
itself, ‘life histories' begin to assume a cen¬ 
trality. T\vo issues are immediately identified 
in this framework. At an analytical level the 
movement from one level of analysis to 
another assumes importance Secondly, and 
related more to praxis is the generation and 
transformation of individual consciousness. 
On the latter issue, life histories offer signifi¬ 
cant insights. ‘Life structure’ forms the core 
of a life history. By ‘life structure* is meant 
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the manner in which individuals on an 
ongoing basis relate to the sense of self. Here 
as noted before, ‘imaginal process’ is a part 
of life structure. Visions and dreams of one’s 
life and the manner of actualising these 
visions form the crux of the ‘imaginal pro¬ 
cess’ These visions or dreams are consonant 
with certain ‘global images' which are 
historical and part of historical conscious¬ 
ness. They are the product of a particular 
histonco-social state, and by definition 
transcend social barriers For the individual 
the global image becomes particularised and 
transformed into ‘governing image’. 

Both the images and their actualisation 
in individuals’ lives are gendered experiences. 
The specificity of the process is referred to 
as ‘gendering replication’ Both 'imaginal 
process' and ‘gendering replication’ are 
important elements of life structure, and its 
associated level of consciousness. A transfor¬ 
mation of consciousness is not possible 
without a change in the ‘imaginal process’. 
Such a change also disrupts the process of 
‘gendering replication' Also it needs to be 
noted that different levels of awareness are 
necessary for mobtlisation at different levels 
A macro-structural change is impossible 
without mobilisation arising out of a highly 
developed historical consciousness However 
at the individual level, the imaginal process 
is dommted by ‘images’ A change in con¬ 
sciousness at the individual <evet has to alter 
the governing images and enable an under¬ 
standing of the link between the ‘governing 
images’ and the ‘global images', the origin 
ol the ‘global image' itself, which ultimately 
leads to a higher historical consciousness 


TaflPli has to be rtotett tm mmtkaS- 
consciousness is different from ordinary 
awareness. One kind of awareness process 
could block the others. This suggests that 
there exists a notion of boundary for a par¬ 
ticular life course. When we examine a life 
history it is necessary to see its normative 
lifeicourse. Within the boundaries of the 
group to which the individual belongs it is 
necessary to identify the manner in which 
the governing images can be altered. The 
interlinking of different levels of analysis 
thus constitute the challenge for social scien¬ 
tists in this new paradigm Oral history 
method it appears, forms an important 
element of integration, as well as, in an 
understanding of the ‘imaginal process’. 

In what follqws we shall examine the state 
of use of the oral history method both tn 
women’s studies and in the women’s move¬ 
ment in India. In the women studies, three 
groups using oral history method are iden¬ 
tifiable. First is the group attempting to 
reconstruct the movements and struggles in 
which women had participated, but where 
the existing records make them invisible. 
Researchers are involved in collecting oral 
testimonies from women involved in the 
nationalist movement (Aparna Basu in 
Nehru Museum) tn the present movements 
of Telengana (Vasantha Kannabiran) and the 
tribal struggles such as those of Warli (Indira 
Munshi). This group found that even when 
movements and struggles had been reported, 
not only was women’s participation ignored, 
but that without the oral evidence, there was 
nothing on the texture of the struggles Oral 
testimonies gave a certain richness to it For 


that none of the good accowntl of the 
Telengana movement, even those written By 
P Sundarayya or Renu Chakravarty contains 
information on how women used traditional 
skills and rituals to stave off attempts at rape 
and assault by the Razakars. While collec¬ 
ting oral testimonies from the women they 
learnt that often when they used to hear the 
coming of the Razakars, one of them would 
lie on the ground pretending to be dead with 
a cloth covered and the women in the village 
and hamlets would surround the body as if 
they were ‘mourning’, and this kept the 
women together and staved the assaults of 
the Razakars. 

Another group of researchers are those 
interested in examining the nature of social 
change and the manner in which women 
were affected. The workshop on ‘Life Cycle 
and Identity of Indian Women’ held in 
Badkal in 1981 generated considerable 
interest tn this area Aparna Basu who had 
earlier collected oral testimonies from 
women who had participated in the national 
movement began to study the response of 
the elitist class to social change, based on 
the transformation of four generations 
of women in her own Gujarati family 
Bhuvaneswari has been examining the nature 
of social change in a matrihneal society in 
Kerala and its impact on women In par¬ 
ticular the extent to which the identities of 
women were tiansformed with the societal 
changes C S Lakshmi writing on the social 
history of Tamil women is using oral 
histones in conjunction with other evidence 
Yet others used life histories for problems 
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!i which the methods normally used in their 
cspective disciplines proved inadequate, 
lalpagam m an attempt to examine the sur- 
ival strategies of the urban poor and their 
oping mechanisms, in particular the extent 
d which there existed differential burdens 
if survival between men and women, found 
n in-depth anthropological study of house- 
lolds more useful than a survey type of 
tudy which economists and sociologists 
lormally used. And in so doing, life histones 
if families were collected and analysed. 

There is no doubt that there is an increas- 
ng awareness among researchers in women’s 
ludies of the potential of oral history in 
nriching their works. Maitreyi Krishna Raj 
clt that oral history helps the individual to 
merge as an individual in social science 
csearch Because of the qualitative change 
i is likely to bring about in both the resear- 
her and the respondent, the hierarchical 
elationship between the researcher and the 
esearched may be transformed to an egali- 
arian one and might enable the gull between 
vomcn of different classes to be bridged 
jotika Varadarajan however, questioned the 
egitimacy of literate women of upper class, 
vho were virtually ‘lotus eaters’, to interview 
vomen of the lower class, Sumithra Bhave 
elt that oral history method provided space 
or exploratory research and the dangers of 
lrcconeeivcd articulation of problems by 
esearchers could be minimised. Some of the 
i ucial gaps in oui understandings, such as 
or instance, whether mobilisation neces- 
arily leads to politicalisation are likely to 
>e answered by this method, opined Neera 
3esai Divya Pandey noted that the broader 
lerspcctive of oral history might help in fin- 
ling critical commonalities across regions 
n the process of concretising of global 
mages. 

Oral history as a method in ‘praxis’ has 
>een used by a number of women’s groups. 
Radical feminist groups have consciously 
ised narration of life stories in their con- 
■ciousness raising sessions. As a self-help 
herapy it enables women first to overcome 
heir inhibitions that their experiences in life 
ire something very personal aud unique, and 
■erves quickly to build bridges of solidarity 
w the exchange of the commonalities of 
heir life experiences and in that process 
eshapes their emotions. In India too, many 
*omen’s groups have used life stories There 
ue largely the counselling centres, and those 
if the autonomous women’s groups which 
lave taken up issues of wife battering, rape, 
:tc. Stree Vani is one such women’s group 
n Pune which has taken up the project on 
^omen’s self-perception. Sumithra Bhave 
explaining the exploratory and inter¬ 
disciplinary nature of the project, said that 
the aim of the project was the empowerment 
af women by a process of feedback of 
strength, through enabling the women to 
understand themselves, or rather by helping 
them to perceive themselves as what they are. 
Oral stories formed one aspect of the exer¬ 
cise, supplemented by other such as lectures, 


discussions, and plays by their own theatre 
group. This project enabled them to under¬ 
stand that women’s ‘images’ arc only the 
inference and do not exist in a concretised 
conscious form as ‘images’; and these when 
inferred were multi-layered. The ‘value 
systems’ adopted by women in their lives 
enabled inference on their ‘self perception’. 
More important they realised that the indi¬ 
vidual, was not an entity but part of the 
social process. In the ultimate analysis 
the identification of the images, and the 
associated value systems by the women 
themselves, was a precondition for any 
change. Mobilisation for change calls for 
consciousness raising, which in turn is 
located, at an individual level, in their 
‘imaginal process’ 

During the deliberations, the tensions bet¬ 
ween the demands of scholarship and the 
insights from the women’s movement found 
frequent expressions. This symbiotic rela¬ 
tionship ensures that neither women’s 
studies, like other subjects, become one of 
empty scholasticism satisfying some ‘scien¬ 
tific standards', nor the techniques of 
research become omnipotent and devoid of 
purpose This in itself has the potential for 
a major paradigm shift in social sciences 


WHILE the Indian industrial sector has 
made significant strides in the direction of 
diversification of industrial base, acquisition 
of scientific, technical and managerial skills, 
enlargement of capital goods industry and 
near self-sufficiency in industrial consumer 
goods, the performance on the front of 
employment generation as well as m acquir¬ 
ing a dynamic export base has been in¬ 
dubitably unimpressive Protection from 
international competition and limitations 
imposed on internal competition through 
industrial licensing and import licensing are 
often advanced as reasons for the stagnation 
in exports and the low income levels of the 
large number of people who are unable to 
meet their basic needs. The policy of 
liberalisation of the economy as reflected in 
ihe relaxation/removal of many of the 
licensing and other restrictions or produc¬ 
tion and imports, embarked upon sometime 
in 1982, is seen as corrective of what is 
termed as the archaic policies - hitherto 
pursued Simultaneously, as a supportive 
measure, fiscal policy was streamlined with 
emphasis on stimulating economic activity, 
raising levels of production and income and 
restructuring of indirect taxes. Accent was 
also put on stability of tax rates. 

How have the captains of industry 
responded to this package of policy 
measures? Did these measures achieve the 
intended results in terms of employment and 
income generation as well as export promo- 
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non? Answers to these questions would have 
to await a detailed analysis of the relevant 
aspects, but evidence to the effect that the 
overall performance of Indian industry con¬ 
tinues to be as lacklustre as before has been 
provided by an analysis of the trends in in¬ 
dustrial production in the Sixth Plan 
published ia the May issue of Reserve Bank 
of India's Bulletin. 

The study brings out certain worrisome 
features clouding the industrial scenario, 
such as the decelerating rates of growth of 
output during successive Plans, In particular 
in the manufacturing sector. Orientation of 
the industrial structure towards production 
of luxury commodities contrasted with the 
poor performance of industries engaged in 
the production ot essential goods of mass 
consumption and those enjoying good ex¬ 
port markets The study notes that the 
average annual growth rate of industrial 
output during the Sixth Plan was 5 5 per cent 
which was lower than not only the targeted 
growth rate of 8 per cent, but even the trend 
growth rate of 5 8 per cent recorded during 
the period 1951-1979 The disappointing per¬ 
formance of industries is not peculiar to the 
Sixth Plan In each of the earlier four Plans 
industrial growth had been lower than the 
target. Reflective of this trend, the rate of 
growth of the industrial production index 
showed a successive decline from 7.6 per cent 
in the fifties to 6.3 per cent in the sixties and 
5.2 per cent in the seventies. Reverting to the 
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Sixth Plan performance of the three broad 
divisions of the industrial production index, 
whereas the mining and quarrying recorded 
an impressive growth of 10 per cent per 
annum, the increase recorded by the 
electricity and manfacturing sectors at 8.3 
per cent and 4.S per cent respectively, well 
fell short of the targets of 11 per cent and 
8 per cent; the realised rates of growth were 
also below the underlying trend rate of 10.9 
per cent and 5.5 per cent. Following the use- 
based classification, the average rates of 
increase in production of consumer goods, 
intermediate goods and capital goods 
industries were lower than the growth rates 
recorded in the Fifth Plan (Thble 1). Basic 
goods industries which contributed to the 
extent of 5.7 per cent to the increase in 
industrial production were the sole excep¬ 
tion. The improvement in performance of 
this group was however brought about by 
mining and quarrying and cement as the 
output of major industries such as iron and 
steel and fertilisers suffered a serious 
setback. 

Information in regard to production 
trends in individual industries reveals that 
the mainsprings of growth in industrial 
output have been such industries as air- 
conditioners and refrigerators, motorcycles 
and bicycles, heavy vehicles, motor cars, 
tractors, non-ferrous metals, man-made 
fibres, mining and quarrying, inorganic 
chemicals, cement, tyres and tubes, paper 
and paper products Major industries 
including drugs and pharmaceuticals, food 
manufacturing, cotton spinning and 
weaving, fans, office equipment, jute, tex¬ 
tiles, dyestuffs, telecommunication equip¬ 
ment, machine tools, petroleum refinery pro¬ 
ducts, railway locomotives and wagons and 
tobacco manufacturing recorded decline in 
growth of output and adversely affected 
overall production growth. It is significant 
to note that the low growth industries 
included those the exports of which, accor¬ 
ding to the President of the FICCI, could 
be more than doubled every year. The con¬ 


tra*l between the growing importance and 
impressive performance of industries 
devoted to production of commodities of 
elitist consumption and the disappointing 
tread in the growth of important industries 
such*as bulk drugs, sugar, cloth, railway 
wagons, ship building, saleable steel, elec¬ 
tricity generators, etc, is brought out by data 
presented in Thble 2. 

In the debate on the causes of decelera¬ 
tion, the reasons generally cited are slow 


growth of agriculture, deterioration in in¬ 
come distribution and improved terms of 
trade in favour of agriculture and against in¬ 
dustry since the mid-sixties. To this another 
explanation added is the behaviour of public 
investment, the fall ip the pace of which is 
believed to have led to the slackness of 
overall demand and deceleration of private 
investment. The government’s policy 
prescriptions seem to take cognisance of 
none of these explanations of the industrial 
slow-down. 


Table 2. Performance of Individual Industries durino Sixth Plan 


Industries 

Unit 


Production 


(i) 

(2) 

Projection 

1984-85 

(3) 

Actuals 

1984-85 

(4) 

Shortfall-(-) or 
Excess (+) over 
Projection (Per¬ 
centage) 

(5) 

Scooters, motorcycles, 
mopeds 

’000 Nos 

500 

918 

+ 83 6 

Boilers 

Rs crore 

346 

538 

+ 55 5 

Passenger cars 

‘000 Nos 

48 

74 2 

+ 54.6 

Domestic refrigerators 

■000 Nos 

390 

572 

+ 46.7 

Computer systems 

Rs crore 

90 

125 

+ 38 9 

Petroleum crude 

Mn tonnes 

21.60 

28.99 

+ 34 2 

Jeeps 

•000 Nos 

20 

25 2 

+ 26.0 

Consumer electronics 

Rs crorc 

522 5 

642 0 

+ 22 9 

Machine tools 

Rs million 

2,500 

3,030 

+ 21 1 

Communication 

equipment 

Rs crore 

509.4 

593 0 

+ 16 4 

Newsprint 

‘000 tonnes 

180 

197 1 

+ 95 

Cloth 

Mn metres 

1,300 

13,950 

+ 49 

Soda ash 

‘000 tonnes 

850 

801 

- 58 

Petroleum products 

Mn tonnes 

35 34 

33 29 

- 58 

Fertiliser (Nitr) 

'000 tonnes 

4,200 

3,917 

- 6.7 

Commercial vehicles 

‘000 Nos 

105 

968 

- 78 

Jute manufactures 

’000 tonnes 

1,500 

1,368 

- 88 

TVactors 

’000 Nos 

100 

85 

- 150 

Sugar 

Mn tonnes 

76 

62 

- 184 

Caustic soda 

‘000 tonnes 

8500 

687 9 

- 19 1 

Saleable steel 

Mn tonnes 

11 51 

8 77 

- 23 8 

Iron ore 

Mn tonnes 

600 

42 2 

- 29 7 

Ship building 

’000 GRT 

140 

87 

- 37 9 

Electric locomotives 

Nos 

78 

48 

- 38 5 

Bulk drugs 

Rs crore 

665 

377 

- 43 3 

Railway wagons 

Nos 

25 

12 5 

- 50 0 


Table 1. Rate of Growth of Industrial Production 


(A) Major Groups _ (B) Input-Based Classification (C) Use-Based Classification 


General 

Index 

Year/Wetghts (100 00) 

Mining 

and 

Quarrying 

(9 69) 

Electricity Manufa- Agro- Metal- Chemical- 

cturmg Based Based Based 

Industries Industries Industnes industries 

(9 23) (81 08) (33.68) (21.93) 12.86 

Basic 

Goods 

Capital 

Goods 

Inter¬ 

mediate 

Goods 

Consumei 

Goods 

1974-75 

3 2 

10 4 

7.7 

I 9 

2.0 

1 5 

-1 1 

76 

1.0 

1.4 


1975-76 

67 

11 7 

14 8 

5.6 

2.0 

36 

9.9 

13.4 

72 

4.3 


1976-77 

94 

4 2 

11 7 

10.0 

3.7 

92 

15.5 

12 5 

7.0 

4.5 

11.6 

1977-78 

3.8 

25 

3.2 

3 3 

4.5 

4 1 

74 

29 

1.8 

3.7 

6.6 

1978-79 

7.7 

20 

12 1 

76 

73 

11 1 

82 

5.6 

11 4 

7.5 


Fifth Plan Average (1974-79) 

6.1 

62 

9.9 

5,7 

3.9 

59 

7.9 

14 

5 7 

43 

5.5 

1979-80 

-1.4 

07 

2.1 

-2.1 

-3.8 

-10 

-0.4 

-0.5 

-2.3 

1.9 

-4.4 

1980-81 

4.0 

43 

5.8 

3 7 

6.0 

4.1 

1 7 

39 

69 

1.2 

4.3 

1981-82 

8.6 

15 8 

10 2 

7 5 

6.1 

5.7 

13 4 

13.2 

7.1 

4.2 

6.2 

1982-83 

39 

10 8 

7 1 

2.5 

2.7 

10 

3 1 

8.1 

-2.7 

26 

3.7 

1983-84 

5 5 

11.5 

68 

45 

1.9 

86 

5.5 

7.0 

10.8 

6.2 


1984-85 

56 

84 

11 4 

4.1 

2.0 

44 

7.8 

10.1 

3.4 

3,6 

1.9 

Sixth Plan Average (1980-85) 

55 

10.2 

8.3 

4.5 

3.7 

4.4 

63 

8.5 

5.1 

3.6 

3.6 
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LETTER FROM EUROPE 

Arms Negotiations 

Harifth Kapur 


THE East-West arms negotiations are once 
again on the move. A flurry of new diplo¬ 
matic activity is noticeable in Europe. The 
hitherto heavily deadlocked bilateral and 
multilateral talks on Confidence Building 
Measures in Stockholm, on Conventional 
Arms in Vienna, on Chemical Weapons, 
Strategic Weapons and Nuclear Tests in 
Geneva appear to be livening up. 

This frenetic activity is principally because 
of the Russians who have seized different 
opportunities to pubbely make dramatic pro¬ 
posals which the Americans cannot afford 
to ignore without being accused of indif¬ 
ference on such major issues as the arms 
race. 

To risk a generalisation, it could be argued 
that from this proposal-slinging match, two 
important events or developments have really 
set-off the East-West process on arms 
negotiations. The one has emanated from 
the Russian side, while the other has been 
initiated by the Americans. 

Problems of Verification 

The Soviet Union has become more flex¬ 
ible on the whole issue of verification and 
on-thc-site inspections. Having refused to 
budge for many years on this question, the 
Soviets are now showing signs of moving 
away from their traditionally rigid attitude 
of dismissing all such proposals as American 
attempts to spy on the Soviet Union. They 
have, in fact, accepted the principle of 
inspection for verification at the 35-nation 
European Conference on Confidence and 
Security Building Measures in Stockholm, 
at the Chemical Arms negotiations in 
Geneva and at the Conventional Arms talks 
in Vienna. 

Perhaps the most important example of 
this new pattern of Soviet behaviour is 
Moscow’s acceptance of verification of 
underground nuclear tests thgt still fall out¬ 
side the framework of the already existing 
treaties. As there does appear to exist a large 
public opinion favouring comprehensive ban 
on nuclear tests—including in the US—the 
Soviet Union has taken a number of steps 
in this direction. One, it has unilaterally 
halted all underground tests. The year-long 
moratorium, which is running out in August, 
may be extended, given the fact that bilateral 
negotiations are under way in Geneva, and 
given the fact that periodic reminders of 
such a moratorium places the US in a defen¬ 
sive position. T\vo, the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences concluded an agreement with the 
US National Resources Defense, a private 
environmental group, for the placement of 
seismometers near a nuclear weapons site in 
Kazakhstan and for the installation of 
similar gear near the US test site in Nevada. 


In effect, this non-official agreement esta¬ 
blishes the first mutual on-site verification 
of nuclear tests. 

Paradoxically, the American position has 
evolved on the question. After having 
insisted for years on the importance of 
verification, it has apparently lost interest 
in banning underground tests. The official 
reason for such a volte-fatie is that testing 
is now viewed as necessary to ascertain the 
reliability of old weapons; but the real reason 
lies in the US determination to push forward 
the third generation nuclear weapons and the 
‘Star Wars’ defensive weapons for which 
such tests are presumably necessary. 

However, since pressures are increasingly 
building up for a comprehensive ban, the 
Reagan Administration has agreed to discuss 
the whole question with the Russians in 
Geneva. From the latest reports coming from 
Washington, it would appear that the US 
may be willing to decrease the quantum of 
tests provided there is a simultaneous 
decrease in strategic offensive weapons. In 
other words, the number of tests each side 
will be entitled to carry out every year would 
be tied to reduction in strategic arms. If, for 
example, both sides agreed to cut strategic 
weapons by 30 per cent, the underground 
tests would be cut by a similar percentage. 

What is going to be the outcome of these 
talks, it is of course difficult to say; but con¬ 
sidering the pressures that have build up on 
the question, it is difficult to envisage a total 
failure. 

Strategic Weapons 

The second negotiatory process pertains 
to strategic weapons. Paradoxically, it was 
Reagan Administration’s announcement of 
May 27 that it planned to stop observing the 
limits imposed by SALT-2 agreement that set 
the ball rolling. Suddenly diplomatic activity 
increased and declarations in favour of and 
against the Reagan decision abounded. 
Moscow was obviously concerned, for it 
necessitated some uncomfortable decisions, 
lb counter the US decision it would have to 
either follow suit or considerably increase 
its own offensive weapons—both of which 
were expensive propositions which the Soviet 
Union could ill-afford without seriously 
jeopardising the Gorbachov plan of moving 


more in the economic direction. 

On June 23, Gorbachov, therefore, wrote 
a letter to Reagan in which he made a 
dramatic proposal. He offered a mutual 30 
per cent reduction in strategic offensive 
weapons provided the US would not deploy 
anti-ballistic missiles for a period of at least 
15 years, and provided the research in 
these weapons is limited to “permissible 
laboratory research” In making such an 
offer, Gorbachov obviously had one objec¬ 
tive in mind: to push Washington to put off 
a decision on strategic weapons. It was cer¬ 
tainly an attractive offer, since it met the US 
objective of actually reducing offensive 
weapons, and since, at the same time, it 
dovetailed with the Soviet objective of ob¬ 
taining a postponement of the production 
of the third generation nuclear weapons. 

Reagan has not rejected the offer. In fact, 
it is difficult for him to do so, since his own 
administration is divided on the question, 
since the Congress is reluctant to give him 
26 billion dollars for ‘Star Wars’ research, 
and since practically all his European allies 
are pressing him to make some concessions 
In a letter of July 25 to Gorbachov, Reagan 
has, therefore, offered not to deploy a space- 
based missile defence system for seven years 
in return for deep cuts m nuclear arsenals 
of both the superpowers, and in return for 
the Soviet acceptance of an eventual US- 
based defence system. The Reagan letter has 
also made it clear that US will continue to 
do “research, development and testing” of 
the anti-ballistic missiles. 

Clearly, the differences are quite signi¬ 
ficant. The Soviets want a ban on the 
deployment of anti-ballistic missiles for at 
least 15 years, the Americans do not want 
to go beyond seven years. The Soviets want 
the research to be limited solely to the 
laboratory, 4be Americans insist upon 
making a vefy broad interpretation of what 
should go under research. 

Nonetheless, there is encouraging meeting 
ground in the two positions. The Russians 
have agreed to diminish their offensive 
weapons, while the Americans have accepted 
to postpone the deployment of third genera¬ 
tion nuclear weapons system even though it 
will be for seven years. 

Now that the initial positions are known, 
much will depend upon the ability of the 
diplomats and the goodwill of the political 
leaders to reach some compromise before the 
superpower summit which Reagan wants 
and which Gorbachov is making contingent 
on some success in the arms negotiations. 


Indrani Ray Memorial Essay Competition 1986 

A prize of Rs. 1000/: is offered to the best essay written in Bengali 
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Adhunikatar Suchana”. Details available at Indrani Ray Memorial Trust, 
C/o. CSSSC, 10, Lake Terrace, Calcutta-700 029 
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In 1924 DMCC set up its fust Single 
Superphosphate plant in Ambernath, 
Maharashtra 

Since then there has been no 
looking back In fact today we are the 
largest Single Superphosphate 
manufacturers in the country 

We realise it is the farmer who 
toils and tills the land to grow more 


crops. DMCC has made a major 
contribution in assisting the farmer 
to achieve higher yields 
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V M Dandekar 


One of the fundamental problems of development is whether removal or alleviation of poverty can be left to 
the general course of economic development or whether a direct attack wjould be necessary and successful The 
purpose of the present paper is to delineate the course of public policy and performance in India in both these 
directions. 


BY any measure, India is a poor country. It 
was poorer 40 years ago when it became 
independent. According to 1951 Population 
Census, the country had a population of 
363.2 million and a Net National Product 
(at factor cost) estimated at Rs 88,120 
million at current prices. This gave a per 
capita income of Rs 244.6 or about US S 65 
per annum In this generally poor popula¬ 
tion, there were large sections who were 
poorer still One of the fundamental pro¬ 
blems of development is whether removal or 
alleviation of so dismal a poverty could be 
left to the general course of economic 
development or whether a direct attack 
would be necessary and successful. The 
purpose of the present paper is to delineate 
the course of public policy and performance 
in both directions. 

There is a certain type of poverty which 
is institutional. The people are not only poor 
but they suffer various social and economic 
handicaps. In this category fall certain castes 
and tribes in India. It was obvious that the 
course of economic development would not 
reach them unless the institutional barriers 
and handicaps from which they suffered 
were removed. Hence, the Constitution of 
independent India adopted by the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly on January 26, 1949, 
recognised the need to provide certain pro¬ 
tective measures and safeguards for these 
people They were specifically listed in 
separate schedules of the Constitution and 
hence are referred to as Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes. They constitute about 
15.5 and 7.5 per cent of the population, 
respectively. The safeguards included reser¬ 
vations of seats in Lok Sabha and Vidhan 
Sabhas, reservations in services, removal of 
social disabilities such as untouchability and 
prohibition of exploitation such as of 
bonded labour. The Constitution provides 
for the appointment of a Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes who 
reports to the President periodically on the 
working of these safeguards. His reports air 
placed on the table of the Parliament. 

A number of steps were taken in pur¬ 
suance of these objectives with varying 
degrees of success. However, it soon became 
clear that institutional reform was only a 
precondition and that more active steps 
would be necessary to ensure that the course 
of economic development reached these 
people. Hence, in the last few years, par¬ 
ticular attention is being paid to secure fqr 
these people an equitable share in the 
benefits of planned development. Strategies 
adopted for the purpose naturally vary. 
Schedule Tribes live as homogeneous 


groups in clearly identifiable but generally 
inaccessible forest areas. Hence, opening of 
these areas and bringing them in contact 
with the mainstream of national life is their 
greatest need. The strategy for the develop¬ 
ment of Scheduled Tribes is therefore to 
formulate and implement Tribal Sub-Plans 
encompassing the total development effort 
of the government m these areas. In contrast, 
the Scheduled Castes are not so secluded 
from the rest of the society. But they suffer 
from social stigma.and hake been victims of 
grave injustice in the past. Hence the strategy 
for their development is to ensure for them 
an equitable share in the benefiriary-onented 
programmes in the Central and state plans. 
This is done by means of a Special Compo¬ 
nent Plan which pre-empts certain specified 
portion of the plan expenditure for the 
benefit of these people. The Tribal Sub-Plan 
approach was adopted in the Fifth Plan and 
the Special Component Plan for the Schedu¬ 
led Castes was formulated in the Sixth Plan. 
Their purpose is to earmark allocations for 
socio-economic development of the Schedu¬ 
led Tribes and Scheduled Castes. 

Another class poorer than the rest and 
intolerably oppressed were the tenants of 
Zamindars and other intermediaries who 
intervened between the cultivator and the 
government. At the time of Independence, 
over 40 per cent of the agricultural area was 
under such tenures. One of the first measures 
of The government of independent India was 
to abolish all intermediary tenures. The 
implementation has been almost total. More 
than 20 million tenants of former inter¬ 
mediaries have come into direct relationship 
with the state and become owners of their 
land. Besides, m pursuance of the goal ‘land 
to the tiller’, about 3' million tenants and 
sharecroppers in ryotwari (non-intermediary 
tenure) areas have acquired ownership over 
nearly 3 million hectares. 

Other measures of tenure reform such at 
security of tenure and regulation of rent for 
the ordinary tenants hove not been equally 
successful. Efforts were also made to 
legislate ceiling limits on landholdings and 
to distribute the surplus land to the landless. 
Reportedly, about one million hectares of 
land were declared surplus and about half 
of it was in fact distributed. Moreover, over 
six million hectares of government waste 
land is reportedly distributed to landless 
agricultural workers in different states. 
Success varies from state to state and there 
are doubts regarding the quality of land 
distributed and who in fact got it. 

'While the problem of institutional poverty 
was thus being attended to, the country was 


in the grip of acute shortage of food. The 
problem was immediate and urgent steps 
were taken to it which included massive 
imports of food and emphasis on food pro¬ 
duction. This led to the Intensive Agri¬ 
cultural District Programme (IADP) in 1960 
and subsequently to Intensive Agricultural 
Areas Programme (IAAP) and the High 
Yielding Varieties Programme (HYVP) in 
1965. But again, though these programmes 
led to an increase in agricultural production 
which came to be known as the Green 
Revolution, they were by their design focused 
on areas and farmers with complementary 
resources, primarily assured irrigation, and 
soon it became clear that their benefits re¬ 
mained largely confined to such farmers and 
areas. The problem of poverty of people and 
whole areas lacking in productive resources 
came to the surface. 

Special Measures 

By the early seventies, it became im¬ 
perative to take special measures for benefit¬ 
ing the poorer sections and for the develop¬ 
ment of disadvantaged areas. Four cate¬ 
gories of programmes were initiated, (a) 
individual beneficiary-oriented programmes 
aimed at Small and Marginal Farmers 
(SFDA/MFAL) subsequently supplemented 
by the Integrated Rural Development Pro¬ 
gramme (IRDP); (b) programmes for addi¬ 
tional wage employment opportunities, such 
as the Crash Scheme for Rural Employment 
(CSRE), Pilot Intensive Rural Employment 
Programme (PIREP), and the Food for 
Work Programme; (c) programmes for the 
development of ecologically disadvantaged 
areas such as the Drought Prone Areas Pro¬ 
grammes (DPAP) and the Desert Develop¬ 
ment Programme (DDP); and (d) Minimum 
Needs Programme aimed at raising the level 
of rural living through a greater provision 
of basic social consumption and rural 
infrastructure. 

The Food for Work Programme was 
started in 1977 for creating employment by 
utilising the surplus stock of foodgrains 
which was accumulating. Its working was 
reviewed in 1980 and it was restructured and 
renamed as National Rural Employment 
Programme (NREP). It aimes at generating 
300 to 400 million mandays of employment 
in rural areas every year on works creating 
durable community assets. During 0 k Sixth 
Plan period 1980-85, more funds were pro¬ 
vided than could be utilised; Rs 24,846.7 
million of cash funds were made available 
of which Rs 18,078.1 million, that is about 
72.75 per cent, were utilised. 

A part of the wage was given in cash and 
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a part in 1 kg of wheat/rice per manday. In 
1980-81,1.562 million tonnes of foodgrains 
were made available of which 1.334 million 
tonnes were actually utilised. Thereafter, the 
utilisation of foodgrains has sharply fallen. 
In the four years 1981-85, only 0.712 million 
tonnes of foodgrains could be utilised. The 
workers in many areas preferred coarse 
cereals to wheat and rice offered in the pro¬ 
gramme. Moreover, market prices of food- 
grains were often lower than the implied 
issue price on the works. Hence, beginning 
in January 1984, the issue of foodgrains on 
the works is being subsidised to the extent 
of about 25 per cent. But this has not much 
improved the offtake of foodgrains on the 
works. 

The generation of additional employment 
has been more or less as targeted. During 
the five years from 1980-81 to 1984-85, the 
additional employment.created was 413.6, 
354 5, 351.2, 302.8 and 349.3 million man- 
days respectively. If we consider the last year, 
1984-85, the cash funds utilised amounted 
to Rs 4841.7 million. Besides 0.16 million 
tonnes of wheat/rice was given In part- 
wages. We may neglect the small quantum 
of wages in kind. If all the cash funds 
utilised are for wages, the cash wage per day 
turns out to be Rs 13.86. 

Physical achievements were as under: 
4,27,502 hectares were brought under affore- 
station/social forestry; 51,667 village tanks 
and 3,97,062 drinking water wells/com¬ 
munity irrigation wells were constructed. 
Areas benefited by such minor irrigation 
works amounted to 8,93,660 hectares; 
4,82,787 hectares were benefited by soil and 
water conservation and land reclamation 
works; 4,29,172 kms of rural roads were coo- 
structed/improved; and 2,01,957 school and 
community buildings of various types were 
constructed. Besides, 1,84,723 miscellaneous 
works were executed. 

The Rural Landless Employment Guarantee 
Programme was initiated in 1983-84 with the 
object of providing employment of upto 100 
days every year to at least one member of 
every landless household. An amount of 
Rs 1,000 million was provided for 1983-84 
and it was expected to generate additional 
employment of 60, million mandays; an 
amount of Rs 5,000 million was provided for 
1984-85 and it was expected to generate 
additional employment of 300 million man- 
days. The preliminary reports suggest that 
these targets are over-fulfilled. 

The IRDP was initiated in 1978-79 in 
2300 development blocks already covered by 
other special programmes like SFDA, 
MFAL, and DPAP. It was attended to all the 
5,011 development blocks in 1980. Its objec¬ 
tive is to provide assistance to families below 
the poverty line to enable them to attain an 
income lewd well above the poverty fine. This 
is sought to be achieved by providing pro¬ 
ductive assets and inputs to identified 
families below the poverty line. The capital 
<;ost of the asset is subsidised to the extent 


of 25 per cent for small farmers, 33 per cent 
for marginal farmers, agricultural labourers 
and rural artisans, and 50 per cent for 
Scheduled THbes. An individual family may 
receive subsidy upto Rs 3,000. The limit is 
Rs 4,000 in the DPAP areas, and Rs 5,000 
for Scheduled Tribes. Besides, it is stipulated 
that at least 30 per cent of the families 
assisted are drawn from the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled THbes. 

The programme is financed by subsidies 
provided by the government and loans from 
banks. The. Sixth Plan allocation for the 
programme was Rs 15,000 million. Besides, 
the banks were expected to advance credit 
to the extent of Rs 30,000 million. Thus the 
total investment in the programme during 
the Plan period would be Rs 45,000 million. 
A total of 15 million families were expected 
to receive assistance—600 families per 
development block per year for five years 
(600 x 5,000 x 5). The achievements have 
exceeded the targets: The investment amounts 
to Rs 47,300 million comprising Rs 16,500 
million of subsidy and Rs 30,800 million of 
bank loan. A total of 16.5 million families 
have benefited and of these 6.4 million 
belong to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
THbes. 

We should also mention the programme 
for TYaining of Rural Youth for Self- 
Employment (TRYSEM) which is an integral 
part of the IRDP. The target is to train about 
2,00,000 rural youth of 18-3$ age. The selec¬ 
tion is made from rural families with annual 
income of less than Rs 3,500. Priority is 
given to Scheduled Castes, Scheduled THbes 
and to women. Training in appropriate skills 
is imparted through recognised institutions 
and master trainers. During the Sixth Plan 
period 1980-85, about 9,00,000 youths have 
received training in some skill and about half 
of them are already self-employed. 

Besides these Centrally-sponsored/all- 
India programmes, a number of states have 
special programmes for the benefit of the 
poor, like the employment guarantee 
schemes, mid-day meal schemes, old-age 
pension schemes, etc. 

The Results 

Thus, the Government of independent 
India, almost from its inception has had 
special programmes for the poorer and 
weaker sections of the society. In the fifties 
and the sixties, they were directed to the pro¬ 
tection of certain socio-economic classes 
such as the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
THbes and the tenants particularly of the 
Intermediaries. Some amount of distribution 
of land to the landless was also done. In the 
seventies, the programmes were more speci¬ 
fically directed to poverty-alleviation. The 
poor were identified by their income apd the 
programmes were specifically aimed at 
giving them either productive assets or direct 
wage employment. Judged by normal 
official monitoring and evaluation, these 
■programmes seem to have achieved their 


targets. Hence, we may examine whether the 
results are alio seen in the macro-economic 
aggregates such as per capita consumption 
of foodgrains. In the following we shall 
examine the available data. 

The Government of India in its Bulletin 
on Food Statistics publishes regularly data 
on what is called Net Availability of Food- 
grains computed as Net Production + Net 
Imports - Changes in Stocks with govern¬ 
ment. Net production is taken as 87.5 per 
cent of gross production the balance being 
allowance for feed, seed and wastage. No 
data on stocks with the public namely the 
producers, traders and the consumers is 
available and no adjustment is made for 
changes in them. Hence; the estimates of per 
capita net availability cannot be interpreted 
as per capita consumption; they also show 
large fluctuations from year to year. In the 
following we shall suppose that the pro¬ 
ducers, traders and consumers build up 
stocks during good years and, in bad years, 
withdraw from the stocks so that in years 
in which the production is much below the 
normal the stocks would be low. In par¬ 
ticular, we shall assume that at the end of 
1953, 1958,1967, 1975 and 1983, the stocks 
with the public were zero. It means that if 
we consider the periods 1951-53, 1954-58, 
1959-67, 1968-75, and 1976-83, we assume 
that there are no changes in the stocks with 
the public. On that basis, we shall obtain 
estimates of per caita average consumption 
in these periods. We shall work with 
estimates of gross production so that our 
estimates of consumption are estimates of 
gross consumption inclusive of feed, seed 
and wastage. The estimates are given in 
liable 1. 

We may neglect the period 1951-1953; this 
was a period of grave food shortage with 
very low production of less than 60 million 
tonnes per annum. The production rose to 
new level of around 70 million tonnes begin¬ 
ning with 1954. If we consider the gross con¬ 
sumption per capita per annum beginning 
with the period 1954-58, it increased from 
181.80 kgs in 1954-58 to 185.18 kgs in 
1976-83; an increase of 1.86 per cent in 30 
years. This is of course not much but tbe 
achievement lies in the fact that dependence 
on imports was greatly reduced and brought 
to zero in the last period. This may be seen 
from Tkble 2. 

Thus, the average annual gross consump¬ 
tion of foodgrains doubled between the 
periods 1951-53 and 1976-83, agd the 


Tabb 1: Estimates of Gross Consumption of 
Foodgrains 

(Per capita per annum kgs) 


Period 

Kilograms 

1951-53 

164.64 

1954-38 

181.80 

1959-67 

184.87 

1968-75 

183 41 

1976-83 

I8S.I8 
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Agricultural Change and Rural Poverty 

Variations on a Theme by Dharm Narain 
Edited by JOHN W. MELLOR & GUNVANT M. DESAI 

Much of this book builds on Ideas of the late Indian economist 
Dharm Narain. His seminal work on the interrelationships 
between poverty, food prices, and the growth performance of 
agriculture has in many ways set the agenda for research 
Dharm Narain's concept of economic time and temporal change, 
for example, pointed toward one of this text's notable findings 
the enormous short-term fluctuation in the number of rural 
people in absolute poverty. 

India offers a large base of poverty data superimposed on a 
highly variegated background and much of this book's analysis 
focuses there. The authors report significant differences in 
poverty levels from one locale to another despite similarities in 
average income and stage of development. Such differences 
provide the basis for understanding more about the causes of 
poverty and the means of treating it. Then comparisons are made 
and lessons drawn from Japan, Southeast Asia, and Africa. Rs 90 


Agrarian Struggles in India 
after Independence 

Edited by A.ROESAI 

This book focuses attention on the vast number of agrarian 
struggles which mushroomed after India became independent. 
The editor ascribes many of the conflicts to certain policies of the 
Congress Government, like those related to land reforms. 

The volume consists of twenty-five articles. These are written by 
scholars as well as activists and give a flavour of grass-root 
authenticity. Some rare documents such as the 'Countrywide 
Civil Disobedience Movement', also feature here. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first consists of eight 
articles on agrarian struggles written from an all-India 
perspective. These discuss problems which affect the agrarian 
structure of the country as a whole. The second part contains 
seventeen articles which provide a closer look at the struggle of 
the rural poor in their regional contexts. Variations in the 
struggles reflect cultural and historical variations in the different 
regions, even when the form and content of the struggles are 
remarkably similar. Rs 250 


The Moral and Political Writings 
of Mahatma Gandhi 

Volume 1: Civilization, Politics and Religion 
Edited by RAGHAVAN IYER 

This is the first authoritative collection of unabridged letters, 
articles, and books which seeks to do full justice to the subtlety, 
richness, and evolution of Gandhi's thought These three 
volumes are drawn from the Collected Works, in ninety volumes, 
published by the Indian Government over thirty years Much of 
the original material is in Gujarati, Hindi, and Hindustani, 
including Gandhi's extensive correspondence as well as his 
weekly contributions to Indian Opinion, Harijan and Navajivan. 
The entire corpus of Gandhi's writings over half a century has 
been carefully sifted to produce a comprehensive and balanced 
compendium. Rs200 
(Vols 2 & 3 in preparationf 


Police Power and Colonial Rule 

Madras 1859-1947 
DAVID ARNOLD 

Th<i importance of the police in British India has seldom been 
full/ recognized, but, as this book shows, they were vital to the 
maintenance of colonial rule. Focusing upon developments in 
Madi as Presidency between the Rebellion of 1857-8 and 
Independence ninety years later, David Arnold examines the 
reasons for the creation of a colonial constabulary and its use 
against such varied targets as dacoits and nationalists, adivasi 
hillmen and urban proletarians. The book argues that the 
momentous growth of police power in early twentieth-century 
India came about in ways which call in question Itheories of 
colonial rule as being founded on 'collaboration' or 'the rule of 
law' The book is a powerful reminder of the impact of 
colonialism und its enduring political and institutional legacies. 
Rs 130 


A South Indian Subcaste 

Social Organization and Religion 
of the Pramalai Kallar 
LOUIS DUMONT 

This Is a translation of a celebrated study of a subcaste in 
Tamil Nadu, the Pramalai Kallar, a community of bandits till the 
early twentieth-century, who have since taken to agriculture and 
now lead a settled existence. Dumont examines their social, 
cultural, material and economic life and shows the difference 
and similarities between this community and the rest of rural 
India. Rs 180 

Delhi through the Ages 

Essays in Urban History, Culture and Society 
Edited by R.E. FRYKENBERG 

This volume consists of 28 essays by distinguished historians, 
art historians and sociologists on Delhi, its significance as a 
capital city and as a centre of culture over a period of three 
thousand years. Beginning with a study of the first known 
glimmerings of urban life in the area - and the link with the fabled 
Indraprastha of the Mahabharata - the volume encompasses 
topics as varied as the political strategies of the Tughlaqs in the 
13th century, pre-Mughal paintings, the traditions of the great 
Chishti Sheikhs of the 15th century, the building of 
Shahjahanabad in the 17th century, the 'British peace' of the early 
19th Century and its effect on learning and culture, the rise of the 
Hindu nationalism in the late 19th century, the revolutionary 
impact of post-Partition refugees and industrial growth on the city. 

This important collection of essays serves to focus much needed 
attention on one of the great cities of the world. Rs 230 
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dependence on imports declined in the last 
two decades. The dependence on imports 
was the maximum during the period 1959-67 
when 6.8 per cent of the gross consumption 
was met from the imports. It declined to 3.0 
per cent in the next period 1968-75 and to 
zero in the following period 1976-83. 

The production of foodgrains in 1984 was 
an all-time record of 152.37 million tonnes. 
Nevertheless, as a measure of caution, 
government imported 2.37 million tonnes 
(net) and added 7.06 million tonnes to the 
stocks. The production in 1985 was only 
slightly below that in the previous year 
namely 146.22 million tonnes. There was a 
small net export of foodgrains (0.32 million 
tonnes) and a smalt addition to the stocks 
(0.670 million tonnes). The stocks at the end 
of 1985 amounted to 23 73 million tonnes. 
If wc assume that 150 million tonnes is now 
the normal production, the stocks at the end 
of 1985 amount to 15.8 per cent of the 
annual production. Clearly, India’s depen¬ 
dence on food imports has ended. 

There still remains the question whether 
the production of 150 million tonnes is 
physically adequate. The provisional esti¬ 
mate of population in 1985 is 750.9 million. 
If we round it to 750 million, the per capita 


production of foodgrains amounts to 
200 kgs. If we allow 12.5 per cent for seed, 
feed and wastage, the per capita net 
availability of foodgrains from domestic 
production amounts to 175 kgs per annum 
or 479.45 or say 480 grams per day. At the 
rate of 3.4 calones per gram, this gives 1,632 
calories per capita per day. This is 70.96 per 
cent of the recommended norm of 2,300 
calories per capita per day. We should 
therefore consider other items of food. 

Other major items of food as sources of 
calories are edible oils and sugar. The net 
availability of edible oils including hydro¬ 
genated oils in 1984-85 was 6.7 kgs per capita 
per annum or 18.36 grams per capita per day. 
At the rate of 9 calories per gram this gives 
a supply of 165 calories per day. The net 
availability of sugar in 1984-85 is estimated 
to be 10.7 kgs per capita per annum. But this 
takes into account only refined sugar. On the 
basis that only about 45 per cent of the 
sugarcane is used in the production of 
refined sugar and the rest in the production 
of raw sugar (gur), we estimate that the net 
availability of sugar including raw sugar 
would amount to 23.8 or say 24 kgs per 
capita per annum or 66 grams per capita per 
day. At the rate of 3.9 calories per gram this 


would supply 257 calories per capita per day. 
Adding all these together, the per capita per 
day supply of calories is shown in Ihble 3. 

Thus the per capita availability of calories 
is 2,054 per day. This is 10.69 per cent short 
of the recommended requirement of 2,300 
calories per capita per day We may suppose 
that this is made us by miscellaneous items 
of food other than foodgrains, vegetable fat, 
and sugar mentioned above. We may there¬ 
fore say that in 1985 India’s population had 
a diet which, on an average, was adequate 
in respect of calories. But in view of the 
known inequality in the distribution of pur¬ 
chasing power in the population, the con¬ 
clusion is inescapable that at least half the 
population lives on diet inadequate even in 
respect of calories. There is enough evidence 
to show that a large majority of those with 
consumption of calories lower than the 
recommended have purchasing power lower 
than the average. Hence, the low consump¬ 
tion of calories in their case cannot be attri¬ 
buted to what is called inter-personal varia¬ 
tion in calorie requirements The low calorie 
consumption in most cases must be regarded 
a consequence of low purchasing power and 
hence a sign of poverty. 

A more disturbing aspect of the situation 
is that, in spite of a per capita production 
of almost 200 kgs, the gross per capita con¬ 
sumption does not seem to rise much above 
185 kgs per annum. The consumption does 
not rise in spite of sustained efforts of the 
government to unload its stocks and its 
willingness to import more if people will take 
it. Tb see the reasons, let us examine the 
increase in the per capita Net Domestic 
Product and its distribution among different 
sectors of the population. 

Distribution of Income 

In 1951, India had a population of 363.2 
million. In 1985, the population was esti¬ 
mated to be 750 9 million. If we express the 
NDP at constant (1970-71) prices, the NDP 
was Rs 1,67,980 million in 1951 and about 
5,72,000 in 1985. Thus in the period of 34 
years 1951-85, the population doubled while 
the NDP in real terms multiplied 3.4 nmes. 
The NDP per capita increased from Rs 462.5 
in 1951 to Rs 761.8 in 1985 which is an 
increase of 64.7 per cent. In contrast, if we 
omit the three years 1951-53 when shortage 
of food was acute and consumption was very 
low, the gross per capita consumption of 
foodgrains increased from 181 80 kgs to 
185.18 kgs which is an increase of a mere 1.86 
per cent. This gives an income elasticity of 
demand for foodgrains of 0.03 implying that 
the consumption of foodgrains has almost 
reached saturation while at least half the 
population remains under-nourished. The 
reason must be sought in the distribution 
of income 

If we divide the economy into two broad 
sectors, agriculture and the rest, the Net 
Domestic Product is distributed as shown in 
Table 4. It will be seen that NDP from 


Table 2- Average Annual Production. Net Imports, Changes in Stocks and Gross 
Consumption ourino Given Periods 

(million tonnes) 


Period 

(1) 

Production 

(2) 

Net Imports 
Net of Change 
m Stocks 
(3) 

Gross 

Consumption 

(4) 

Col (3) as Per 
Cent of Col (4) 

(5) 

1951-53 

57 466 

3 346 

60 812 

5 502 

1954-58 

70 297 

2 021 

72.318 

2.795 

1959-67 

79 736 

5.803 

85 538 

6 784 

1968-75 

100 462 

3 063 

103 524 

2.958 

1976-83 

123.931 

(-) 0150 

123.781 

(-) 0 121 


Table 3 Per Capita Per Day Supply of Calories in 1985 


Food Item 

Availability 
(in Grams) 

Calories 

Per Cent of 
Total 

Foodgrains 

480 

>632 

79 45 

Vegetable fat 

18.4 

165 

8 03 

Sugar 

66 

237 

12 51 

Total 


2054 

100.00 

Table 4: Net Domestic Product at Factor Cost at 1970-71 Prices 

(Rs million) 

Year 

Agriculture 

Rest 

Per Cent Share of 
Agriculture 

1950-51 

98,590 

69,390 

58.69 

1982-83 

192,310 

320,840 

37.48 

Table 5: Per Capita NDP in Agricultural and Non-Agricultural Sectors 

at 1970-71 Prices 

Period 

Agricultural Sector 

Non-Agricultural 

Non-Agriculture/ 


(Rupees) 

Sector (Rupees) 

Agriculture 

1951-53 

405.66 

593 13 

146 

1954-58 

421.95 

677.34 

1.61 

1959-67 

401.91 

902.55 

2.25 

1968-75 

398.83 

1068.97 

2.68 

1967-83 

413.61 

1216.78 

2.93 
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agriculture Increased by 95.06 per cent while 
the NDP from the rest of the economy 
multiplied 4.62 times. In consequence, the 
share of agriculture in the NDP fell from 
58.69 per cent in 1950-51 to 37<48 per cent 
in 1982-83. 

Of course, it is normal for the share of 
agriculture to decline as the NDP increases. 
But the population dependent on agriculture 
has not declined to the same extent. In fact, 
the proportion of workers dependent on 
agriculture namely cultivators and agri¬ 
cultural labourers has declined only slightly. 
It was 67.S in 1951, it increased to 69.5 in 
1961, remained at 69.5 in 1971 and declined 
to 66.5 in 1981. In consequence, if we take 
the population dependent on agriculture and 
non-agriculture proportional taihe number 
of workers, the per capita NDP in agri¬ 
cultural and non-agricuitural sectors appear 
as shown in Thble 5. 

Thus, the per capita NDP in the agri¬ 
cultural sector has remained more or less the 
same as it was 30 years ago; actually, it 
increased 4 per cent during 1954-58 but then 
during 1959-75 it dropped even below its 
level in 1951-53. During 1976-83, it recovered 
somewhat but not to quite its level in 
1954-58. In the meanwhile, the per capita 
NDP in the non-agncultural sector more 
than doubled. In consequence, the differen- 


Table 6: Ratio of Per Capita NDP 
in Non-Agricultural and 
Agricultural Sectors 


Year 

Al 1970-71 
Prices 

At Current 
Prices 

1970-71 

2.68 

2.68 

1971-72 

2 53 

2.69 

1972-73 

2.62 

2 65 

1973-74 

2 87 

2 23 

1974-75 

2.67 

2.57 

1975-76 

2 80 

3.00 

1976-77 

2.60 

3.22 

1977-78 

2 94 

3.14 

1978-79 

2.72 

3 37 

1979-80 

2.82 

3.67 

1980-81 

3.24 

3.37 

1981-82 

2 93 

3.65 

1982-83 

2.94 

3.96 

1983-84 

3.22 

3 54 


Table 7: Percentage Distribution of 
Workers in Different Sectors 


Sector 

1971 

1981 

Agriculture 

69.70 

66.50 

Unorganised 



non-agriculture 

20.62 

23.22 

Organised 

9.68 

10.28 


tkd between the agricultural and non- 
agricultural sectors, namely, the ratio of the 
per capita NDPs of the two sectors increased 
from 1.46 in 1951-53 to 2.93 in 1976-83. The 
gap between the two sectors more than 
doubled. 

"T^et us look at this a little more closely. 
What we have seen above is that the per 
capita NDP in agriculture has remained 
more or less stagnant over the past 30 years. 
This is at constant 1970-71 prices; in other 
words in real terms. As noted above, the 
NDP in agriculture increased 95.06 per cent 
in 32 years from 1950-51 to 1982-83. This 
gives an annual increase of 2.1 per cent. This 
is not altogether unsatisfactory considering 
that this is an annual average growth over 
32 years. In any case, it seems unlikely to be 
exceeded over any long enough period in the 
near future, lb increase per capita NDP in 
agriculture, what is needed is to reduce the 
burden of population on agriculture. In the 
rest of the economy, the per capita NDP 
multiplied 4.62 times in 32 years from 
1950-51 to 1982-83 which is equivalent to an 
annual growth of 4.9 per cent. The per capita 
NDP in this sector is now almost three times 
the same in agriculture. But this sector does 
not take in any more people than it can 
remunerate at this relatively high level. AH 
the rest must stay in agriculture and share 
whatever may grow there. No wonder that 
the per capita NDP in agriculture does not 
increase and that the gap between agriculture 
and the rest of the economy is widening. 

But, apart from the burden of the popula¬ 
tion it must bear, the agricultural sector has 
also suffered from the recent rise in prices. 
This will be evident from Thble 6 where we 
give the ratio of per capita NDP in the 
agricultural sector and the non-agncultural 
sector both at constant 1970-71 prices and 
at current prices. 

Clearly, beginning with the year 1975-76, 
the gap between the agricultural and the 
non-agricultural sectors has been wider in 
terms of current prices than in constant 
prices and, though there are fluctuations 
from year to year, the difference is pro¬ 
gressively increasing. As a result, the 
agricultural sector is not only bearing the 
burden of the residua) population but, in the 
past eight years, has further suffered from 
a differential rise in prices. 

lb see how the agricultural sector is real¬ 
ly at the bottom and how its position has 
worsened over the years, we may divide the 
economy into two sub-sectors called the 
Organised and the Unorganised sectors. The 
organised sector comprises the Public Sec¬ 
tor and broadly speaking the incorporated 


Table 8: Per Capita NDP at Current Prices 


Sector 

1970-71 

1980-81 

As Multiple of Agriculture 
—1070-71 1980-Si— 

Agriculture 

Unorganised 

426.37 

859.60 

1.0 

1.0 

non-agricuture 

765.15 

1937.05 

1.8 

2.3 

Organised 

1776.74 

4930.75 

4.2 

5.7 



JR 
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Private Sector. The unorganised sector com¬ 
prises broadly speaking the unincorporated 
Private Sector and agrhmlture which we are 
treating separately. Tb see the respective sizba 
of these sectors, we show in Thble 7 the pro¬ 
portion of workers in them in 1971 and 1981 
respectively. It will be seen that the propor¬ 
tion of workers in the three sectors namely 
agriculture, unorganised non-agriculture 
and the organised sector are about 70, 20 
and 10 per cent respectively. Between 197] 
and 1981, the proportion in agriculture 
declined from 69.70 tq 66.50 per cent and 
was almost fully compensated by a cor¬ 
responding increase in the unorganised non- 
agricultural sector. The proportion in the 
organised sector increased only a little, from 
9.68 per cent in 1971 to 10.28 per cent in 
1981. 

In Thble 8 is shown the per capita NDP 
in the three sectors taking the population in 
three sectors proportional to the number of 
workers. As the estimates of NDP for the 
organised and the unorganised sectors are 
not available at constant 1970-71 prices, they 
are given at current prices. Hence, direct 
comparison between 1970-71 and 1980-81 is 
not meaningful. But we may compare the 
per capita NDP in the three sectors In each 
year. This is done in the last two columns 
where the per capita NDP in the other two 
sectors is expressed as multiple of the same 
in the agricultural sector. It will be noticed 
that the per capita NDP in the unorganised 
non-agricultural sector m 1970-71 was 1.8 
times the same in the agricultural sector and 
that the gap widened to 2.3 in 1980-81. In 
the organised sector, the per capita NDP in 
1970-71 was already 4.2 times the same in 
the agricultural sector and the gap widened 
to 5.7 in 1980-81. As already noted, the 
agricultural sector accounted for 69.70 per 
cent of the population in 197tf-71 and 66.50 
per cent in 1980-81. All evidence shows that 
this vast majority has at best remained stag¬ 
nant watching the economic development 
mainly in the organised sector, which ac¬ 
counts for barely 10 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion, hoping that it might some day trickle 
down. 

Herein lies an explanation why, while food 
is available and at least half the population 
lives on nutritionally inadequate diet, the per 
capita consumption of foodgntins does not 
increase. More specifically, we may return 
to the growth of per capita NDP in the 
agricultural and non-agricultural sectors 
over the three decades 1954-83, and note that 
the per capita NDP in the non-agricultural 
sector in 1954-58 was already almost 60 per 
cent above that in the agricultural sector. 
Hence, it is not unlikely that the demand for 
food&ains there was fully met even then and 
that further increase in the per capita NDP 
in that sector would not cause an increase 
in their consumption of food grains. On the 
other hand, the per capita NDP in the 
agricultural sector has remained unchanged 
and hence there would be no increase in the 
consumption of foodgrains in that sector as 
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well. Thii is fhfcesqjtanation why In spite or 
ncreased production of foodgrains and 
ivailability of imports if needed, the per 
:apitt consumption of foodgrains in the 
■conomy has hardly increased over a period 
jf 30 years. In other words, in spite of 
iltnost 66 per cent increase in the per capita 
TOP over 34 years, the problem of hard 
poverty remains almost untouched. An 
ncreasc of 66 per cent in the per capita NDP 
wer 34 years is not great. What is worse is 
hat these smalt gains have remained con- 
ined to a small section of the population, 
nay be 20 per cent, may be 25 per cent, may 
>e at most 30 per cent. The remaining 70 
o 80 per cent of the population has stayed 
vhere it was 30 years ago. 

Incidentally, we may note a few important 
terns of which the per capita consumption 
tas increased over the years. The per capita 
onsumption of edible oils including hydro- 
lenated oil was 3.2 kgs per capita per annum 
n 1955-56. It has more than doubled to 
1 7 kgs jn 1984-85. The per capita consump- 
ion of Tefined sugar was 5.0 kgs per annum, 
t has more than doubled to 10.7 kgs 
n 1984-85 The per capita consumption of 
loth has remained almost unchanged; it was 
4.4 metres per annum in 1955-56 and 14.5 
netres in 1984-85, of course with some 
innual fluctuations. But the consumption 
>f cotton cloth declined from 14.4 metres per 
apita per annum in 1955-56 to 10.6 metres 
n 1984-85 and was compensated by cor- 
espondmg increase in the consumption of 
nan-made fabrics Consumption of tea 
nore than doubled from 257 grams per 

Table 9. Outlay on Anti-poverty 
Programmes during Sixth Plan (1980-85) 

(Rs million) 


Programme Outlay 


integrated rural development 


programme 

National rural employment 

15,000 

programme 

Rural landless employment 

18,000 

guarantee programme 

4,000 

Total 

37,000 


Table 10: Outlay on Anti-Poverty 
Programmes of the Government of India 

(Rs million ) 


Programme 

1985-86 

Revised 

Estimates 

1986-87 

Budget 

Integrated rural 
development 
programme 

2785.7 

4274.0 

National rural 
employment 
programme 

3372.1 

4426.5 

Rural landless 
employment 
guarantee 



programme 

6063.4 

6336.5 

Tbtal, 

. 12221.2 

15037,0 


capita per annum in 1955-56 to 566 grams 
In 1984-85. The consumption of electricity 
for domestic purposes increased eight-fold 
from 2.4 kwh per capita per annum in 
1955-56 to 20.1 kwh in 1984-85. Between 
1970-71 and 1984-85, the production of 
electric fans multiplied 2.79 times, of bicycles 
2.88 times, of motor-cycles and scooters 5.19 
times, and of non-commerrial motor vehicles 
2.13 times. These and many others in their 
category are the visible benefits of develop¬ 
ment. They do not touch three-quarters of 
the population. 

At the outset we pointed out that the 
Government of India recognised and began 
attending to the problem of poverty, both 
institutional and economic, almost from its 
inception and that at present there are in the 
field a wide variety of specific anti-poverty 
programmes. Reportedly, all of them have 
fulfilled their annual targets. Why do they 
not make an impact on poverty? One reason 
of course is that the specific anti-poverty 
programmes are only less than 10 years in 
the field and that it must take some time for 
the results to show. The other and the more 
important reason is that the size of these 
programmes is too small in relation to the 
size of the problem they are meant to tackle. 
In Thble 9, we give the outlay on the anti¬ 
poverty programmes during the Sixth Plan 
(1980-85). 

These are of course large funds, lb see 
that nevertheless they are inadequate, we 
may note that the aggregate of Net National 
Product (at current prices) for the five-year 
period 1980-85 amounts to Rs 69,09,890 
million. If we take 45 per cent of this as the 
NNP of the agriculture-forestry-fishery and 
unregistered manufacture sectors, it amounts 
to Rs 31,09,450 million. The anti-poverty 
programmes are expected to benefit pri¬ 
marily people in these sectors. Hence, we 
may relate the outlay on these programmes 
to the NNP of these sector^ If we do this, 
the outlay on anti-poverty programmes is 
seen to constitute barely 1.2 per cent of the 
NNP in these sectors. Even if we take into 
account the bank credit amounting to 
Rs 30,000 million supporting the 1RDP, the 
total outlay would constitute only 2.15 per 
cent of the NNP of the two sectors. Clearly, 
this is unlikely to make any visible impact 
on the situation. 

The outlay on these programmes was 
greatly enhanced in 1985-86 and particularly 
large provisions are made in the budget for 
the current year 1986-87. In Table 10, we give 
the actual expenditure (revised estimates) on 
these programmes in 1985-86 and the 
budgeted provision for 1986-87. 

These are visibly larger amounts. But, If 
we relate them to the estimated NNP of the 
agriculture-forestry-fishery and unregistered 
manufacture sectors, they do not appear 
much larger than in the Sixth Plan. The 
NNP at current prices in 1984-85 is esti¬ 
mated to be Rs 17,32,000 million. Allowing 
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a 10 per cent increase per annum (at current 
prices) the NNP may be estimated at 
Rs 19,05,200 million in 1985-86 and 
Rs 20,95,720 million in 1986-87. The NNP 
in the two poor sectors, at 45 percent of the 
total, will be Rs 8,57 J40 million in 1985-86 
and Rs 9,43,074 million in 1986-87. The 
outlay on anti-poverty programmes, actual 
in 1985-86 and budgeted for 1986-87, then 
constitute 1.43 per cent in 1985-86 and 1.59 
per cent in 1986-87, If we take into account 
the bank credit supporting the IRDP, being 
double the government outlay, the total con¬ 
stitutes 2.08 per cent in 1985-86 and 2.50 per 
cent in 1986-87 of the estimated NNP of the 
two poor sectors. This is only marginally 
more than the outlay in the Sixth Plan and 
the impact is not likely to be much greater. 

Dimension of Problem 
Let us look, at the dimension of the 
problem in a more direct way namely the 
number of persons who are below the 
poverty line and how much additional 
income must be given to them in order to 
lift them up just above the poverty line This 
needs data on personal income distribution. 
This is not available. In its absence, we may 
use the data on personal consumer expen¬ 
diture which as a substitute is not so un¬ 
satisfactory for so poor a population as we 
are considering. The data are available from 
the consumer expenditure surveys conducted 
by the National Sample Survey Organisation 
(NSS) of the Government of India. On the 
basis of the NSS consumer expenditure data 
for 1960-61, Dandekar-Rath estimated that, 
in 1960-61, about one-third of the rural 
population lived on diets inadequate even in 
respect of calories. Their reasoning was as 
follows: “As is to be expected, the consump¬ 
tion of foodgrains increases as we move from 
the poorest to the somewhat better... In 
rural areas, the per capita daily consump¬ 
tion of foodgrains and substitutes reaches 
616 grams for households with per capita 
monthly expenditure of Rs 13-15 or per 
capita annual expenditure of Rs 170.8. 
Calculating at the rate of 3.3 calories per 
gram of foodgrains (including substitutes), 
616 grams of foodgrains give 2,033 calories 
per capita per day... other items of food... 
yield about 200 calories per capita p6r day. 
Thus the entire food at this level seems to 
give about 2250 calories per capita per day. 
Nutritional experts regard this as adequate 
under Indian conditions of climate, etc It 
means that, in 1960-61, an annual expen¬ 
diture of Rs 170 was essential to give a diet 
adequate at least in respect of calories. At 
consumer expenditure below this level, the 
diet was inadequate even in respect of 
calories... the population lying in monthly 
per capita expenditure classes Rs 0-8, 8-11, 
11-13, and half the population tying in the 
class Rs 13-15 had per capita expenditure 
below this level. These classes add up to 
J3.12 per cent of the total rural population. 
Thus, in 1960-61, about one-third of the 
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MOD VAT 

Modified Value Added Trade 
A whole new value system created by 
MMTC A unique export culture that 
will more than promote foreign trade- 
add a new dimenaion to India's 
economic prosperity Enriching the 
quality of lln itself 


!E|b: 

lilgl 

imEi 


MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant 
new vistas of growth to the small scale 
sector Spearheading the export of non- 
canalised products, MMTC has helped 
Industries to export aluminium 
conductors, stainless steel cutleiy, 
handicrafts and brasaware—all made from Imported metals the export potential unfolded by MMTC is unlimited 
MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant enlarged vision to manufacturers. MMTC has used Counter Trade to put the 
"export label" on an incredibly wide range of products—sandal soaps, photocopiers, tractors, naphtha, agro-manne 
products, soyameal. limestone, chemicals, computer software, flee bran extractions and several more 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant a sea change for the ports at Vlzag, Madras By helping In deepening and 
modernising the belli ties in these ports, MMTC has increased their capacity many times over 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant new employment opportunities to people in economically underdeveloped 
regions For example, the proposed deepening of Para dip port would alto spur the growth of related facilities inclu¬ 
ding the railway lines. Generating employment for an additional 30,000 people in the mining regions of Orissa and Bihar 
MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant a dazzling future for the diamond industry Like the setting up of India's Aral 


diamond exchange—helping the importers, processors, craftsmen and exporters—to meet under one roof Boosting 
export possibilities, preserving a traditional skill and creating employment opportunities 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant a new sense of pride and a promise of prosperity to the Indian fanner MMTC 
has secured export orders for over l,50,000 tonnes of wheat—for the first time, foodgrains are being exported to 
countries like Jordan and Democratic People's Bepubiic of Korea. 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant a new lease of life to the Kudremukh Iron ora protect and the Andhra Pradesh 
Mining Development Corporation for whom it secured export orders through persistent efforts Thus reviving a total 

investment of over Rs 700 erne and 
ensuring continued employment for 
about 3000 people in both these 
corporations Examples of the new 
value system created by MMTC are 
endless. 

Modified Value Added Trade. 

A new direction to Industrial growth, 
a new perspective to economic and 
social prosperity, whose cascading effect 
Is enriching the life of the common man 
That's what m jrm af*a/N 

MMTC 


MODVAT, 
MMTC 
style, has 
meant to 
the nation 
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rural population lived on diets inadequate 
even in respect of calories." Subsequently, an 
expenditure level so defined came to be 
called the Poverty Line. 

The NSS consumer expenditure data for 
1971-72 give directly the per capita calorie 
consumption in each expenditure class. For 
rural population the average calorie con¬ 
sumption per consumer unit reaches 2,734 
in the per capita monthly consumer expen¬ 
diture class of Rs 28-34. This is equivalent 
to 2,179 calories per capita, lb maintain 
comparability with the Dandekar-Rath 
estimate for 1960-61, if we take the calorie 
requirement at 2.2S0 calories per capita, by 
proportionate interpolation, the necessary 
per capita monthly consumer expenditure 
turns out to be Rs 32.66. A reference to the 
distribution of the rural population by per 
capita monthly consumer expenditure given 
by the NSS survey shows that, in 1971-72, 
46.0 per cent of the rural population was 
below the poverty line. Thus, on the evidence 
of the NSS consumer expenditure data, the 
proportion of rural population below the 
poverty line had increased from 32.1 per cent 


Year and Period Index Number of 

of NSS Consumer Wholesale Prices 

Expenditure Data Average for Period 
(1970-71 = 100) 


Year and Period Index Number of 

of NSS Consumer Wholesale Prices 

Expenditure Data Average for Period 
(1970-71 = 100) 


in 1960-61 to 46.0 per cent in 1971-72. 

Beginning with the year 1972-73, the NSS 
has been conducting the Consumer Expen¬ 
diture Survey quinquennially. We have now 
the data for October 1972-September 1973; 
July 1977-June 1978; and January 1983- 
December 1983. The data on calorie con¬ 
sumption is not available for these years as 
it was for 1971-72 (July-June). Hence, we 
shall revise the poverty line pf Rs 32.66 deter¬ 
mined for 1971-72 m view of the rise in prices 
since then. The annual (average of weeks) 
index numbers of wholesale prices are 
normally available for the fiscal year April- 
March. The NSS data on consumer expen¬ 
diture do not refer to the fiscal year April- 
March and the reference period has varied 
from year to year Hence, we shall obtain the 
index numbers of wholesale prices for the 
periods concerned (average of the weeks) by 
proportional adjustment. In fable 11, we 
give these index numbers, the poverty line 
consumer expenditure based thereon, and 
the proportion of rural population below the 
poverty line in the several periods 

Thus, on the evidence ot the NSS con- 


Poverty Line Consumer Per Cent of Rural 
Expenditure Per Capita Population Below 
Per Month Poverty Line 

(Rs) 


Poverty Line Consumer Per Cent of Rural 
Expenditure Per Capita Population Below 
Per Month Poverty Line 

(Rs) 


sumer expenditure data, the proportion of 
rural population below the poverty line 
increased from 46.0 per cent in 1971-72 to 

33.9 per cent in 1972-73 but thereafter 
declined to 51.9 per cent in 1977-78 and to 

48.9 per cent in 1983. These proportions of 
rural population below the poverty line are 
based on poverty lines determined by rais¬ 
ing the poverty line of Rs 32.66 m 1971-72 
in proportion to the rise in index of whole¬ 
sale prices. This may not be appropriate for 
the rural population. For instance, the 
weights given to the primary food articles, 
manufactured food articles and other com¬ 
modities in the wholesale index number 
(1970-71 = 100) are 29.80, 13.32, and 56.88 
per cent respectively while the proportion of 
expenditure on these items in the consumer 
expenditure particularly at the poverty line 
level are quite different. These proportions 
are shown in fable 12. 

It will be noticed that the proportions of 
consumer expenditure of the rural popula¬ 
tion at the poverty line level on different 
items of expenditure are quite different from 
the weights assigned to these items in the 
index of wholesale prices. Hence, it will be 
appropriate to first prepare the index 
numbers of wholesale prices for the three 
groups of items, namely, primary food, 
manufactured food and other items, and 
then construct a new index number of 
wholesale prices giving the three groups of 
items appropriate weights. We shall take 
these weights for the three groups to be 62 5, 
12.5, and 25.0 respectively. In "fable 13, we 
show the revised index number, the revised 
poverty lines and the revised estimates of 
proportions of rural population below the 
poverty lines. 

The revision in the index number of prices 
has actually led to an increase in the pro¬ 
portion of rtral population below the pover¬ 
ty line in 1972-73 from 53.9 to 54.9 per cent 
but in the next two periods it has caused this 
proportion to go down somewhat. The pro¬ 
portion of population below the poverty line 
in 1977-78 has gone down from 51.9 to 49.5 
per cent. The reduction is substantial in the 
case of 1983 from 48.9 to 44.4 per cent We 
may accept these revised estimates. The 
estimates for 1977-78 and 1983 appear 
reasonable and in line with the estimate of 
46.0 per cent for 1971-72. But the estimate 
for 1972-73 appears to be on,the higher side. 
It seems unlikely that the proportion of rural 
population increased by almost 9 percentage 
points in one year from 1971-72 to 1972-73 

In view of these doubts and others ex¬ 
pressed in the literature regarding the 
reliability of the NSS consumer expenditure 
data, it will be worthwhile checking the NSS 
estimates of consumer expenditure with 
independent estimates of Net Domestic 
Product Estimates of NDP for the rural 
population are not readily available. Hence, 
in their place we shall use estimates of NDP 
for the unorganised sector. The workers in 
the unorganised sector constituted 90.3 per 


July 71-June 72 

107.52 

32.66 

46.0 

Oct 72-Sept 73 

128 67 

39.08 

54 9 

July 77-June 78 

17916 

54.42 

49.5 

Jan 83-Dec 83 

290.85 

88.35 

444 


Table 14. Estimates of Per Capita Consumer Expenditure of Rural Population Compared 
with Estimates of Per Capita NDP in the Unorganised Sector 


Year 

Population in 

NDP in 

Per Capita NDP Consumer Expen- 


Unorganised 

Unorganised 

in Unorganised 

diture Per Capita 


Sector 

Sector 

Sector 

Per Annum 


(million) 

(Rs million) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

Oct 72-Sept 73 

517.251 

2,88,480 

640.0 

537 4 

July 77-June 78 

573.869 

5,25,680 

916.0 

838 2 

Jan 83-Dec 83 

645.389 

9,28,090 

1,438.0 

1,368.1 


Table 11: Distribution of Rural Popui ation (1983) by Per Capita Monthly 
Consumer Expenditure 


July 71-June 72 

108 25 

32.66 

46 0 

Ocl 72-Sept 73 

127.95 

38 61 

53 9 

July 77-June 78 

185 80 

56 06 

519 

Jan 83-Dec 83 

309 18 

93 29 

48 9 


Table 12: Percentage Distribution of Rural Consumer Expenditure at Poverty Line Level 
on Different Items of Expenditure 


Year and Period 

Expenditure 
Class (Rs) 

Primary Food 
Articles 

Manufactured 
Food Articles 

Other Items 

Oct 72-Sept 73 

34-43 

66.45 

12 42 

21 13 

July 77-June 78 

50-60 

62 08 

12 65 

25.27 

Ian 83-Dec 83 

85-100 

60 12 

12 70 

27.18 


Table 13. Revised Index Number or Wholesale Prices, Poverty Lines and Estimates of 
Proportions of Rural Population Below the Poverty Line 
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cent in 1970-71 and 89.7 per cent in 1980-81. 
Hence by proportionate interpolation and 
ectnpolation we (hall suppose that the pro¬ 
portions were 90.18 per cent in 1972-73, 
89.88 per cent in 1977-78, and 89-60 per cent 
in 1983. We shall apply these proportions to 
the estimates of tout population to obtain 
estimates of population in the unorganised 
sector. The estimates of population are 
available for the mid-point of the calendar 
years. Estimates of NDP are available for 
the fiscal year April-March. We have derived 
corresponding estimates of population and 
NDP for the periods of NSS consumer 
expenditure surveys by proportionate inter¬ 
polation. The results are given in fable 14. 

Considering the very diverse sources of 
the data, the estimates of per capita NDP 
in the unorganised sector and the estimates 
of per capita per annum consumer expen¬ 
diture of the rural population, particularly 
for the years 1977-78 and 1983 appear to be 
in reasonable agreement. In 1977-78, the per 
capita consumer expenditure is only 8.S per 
cent below the per capita NDP. In 1983, the 
difference is even smaller; the per capita con¬ 
sumer expenditure is less than 5 per cent 
below the per capita NDP. The difference 
is easily explained. First, the population in 
the unorganised sector constitutes about 90 
per cent of the total population while the 
rural population constitutes about 73 per 
cent. Almost the whole of the rural popula¬ 
tion is of course in the unorganised sector. 
But the balance of 15 per cent is in the urban 
area and its per capita consumer expenditure 
would be somewhat higher than that of the 
rural population. Second, if we allow even 
a small amount of saving, the consumer 
expenditure would be that much smaller 
than the NDP. All in ail, it seems that the 
NSS consumer expenditure data for 1977-78 
and 1983 and our estimates of the propor¬ 
tion of the rural population below the 
poverty line in these years appear reasonable 
This cannot be said about the NSS consumer 


data Cor 1972-73. It wtu be noticed that the 
per capita consumer expenditure in 1972-73 
is 16 per cent below the per capita NDP This 
is a nther large difference and supports our 
earner suspicion that the estimate of 34.9 per 
cent of the rural population below the 
poverty line in 1972-73, compared to 46.0 per 
cent in 1971-72, seems too high 

Let us return to our estimate of 44.4 per 
cent of the rural population or of the 
population in the unorganised sector below 
the poverty line in 1983. This estimate is very 
well supported by an independent estimate 
of NDP in the unorganised sector. The pro¬ 
portion of population below the poverty line 
namely 44.4 per cent in 1983 is of course 
below the same in 1971-72 namely 46.0 per 
cent But the decline is too small, only about 
1.6 percentage points in 11,5 years, to derive 
comfort from. The size of the problem is 
simply too large compared to the size of the 
anti-poverty programmes. Incidentally we 
may note that the small decline in poverty 
since 1977-78 is at least partly due to the 
prices of primary food articles not rising to 
the same extent as the rise in prices of other 
commodities thus partly shifting the burden 
of poor on the agricultural sector. We shall 
return to this point. 

To indicate the size of the problem, let us 
make a hypothetical calculation as to the 
additional income that would have to be pro¬ 
vided to the rural poor in 1983 in order to 
bring them up just above the poverty line. 
For this purpose we shall need the distribu¬ 
tion of the population by per capita con¬ 
sumer expenditure which, for a poor popula¬ 
tion, one may take as equivalent to income. 
The distribution for 1983 is given in Table 15. 

Consider, for instance, the population in 
the per capita monthly expenditure class 
Rs 0-30. The average per capita expenditure 
in this class is Rs 24.86 per month (30 days). 
The poverty line is determined at Rs 88.35 
per capita per month. Hence, the popula¬ 
tion in this expenditure class will need an 


Table 15: Distribution of Rural Population (1983) by Per Capit* Monthly 
Consumer Expenditure 


Per Capita Monthly 
Consumer 
Expenditure Class 
(Rupees) 

Per Cent of Rural 
Population 

Average Per Capita 
Monthly Consumer 
Expenditure 
(Rupees) 

Additional Income 
Needed Per 
Annum Per Mill 
Population 
(Rs million) 

0-30 

0.92 

24.86 

7.106 

30-40 

2.47 

35.84 

15.780 

40-50 

3.11 

43.44 

26.678 

50-60 

7.90 

53.24 

31.824 

60-70 

9.69 

65.17 

27.328 

70-85 

13.24 

77.40 

20.303 

83-100 

13.64 

92.27 

0.621 

100-125 

16.99 

111.58 

— 

125-150 

10.00 

136.56 

— 

150-200 

9.78 

171.14 

— 

200-250 

3.96 

221.32 

— 

230-300 

1.81 

272.12 

— 

300+ 

2.49 

437.34 

— 

All clastses 

100.00 

112.43 

129.640 


aaoinonai income oi su oa.w percapna pa 
month or Rs 772.46 per capita per annum. 
If we take the total population to be ope 
million, 0.92 per cent that is 9,200 persons 
are in this expenditure class. They will need 
a total additional income of Rs 7.106 million 
to come up just above the poverty line; 
similarly for the other expenditure classes. 
The results, on the basis of a total popula¬ 
tion of 10,00,000 are shown in the last col¬ 
umn of Ihble 15. 

Thus the additional income needed by the 
population below the poverty line to come 
up just above the poverty line is Rs 1,29.640 
million per million population per annum. 
This is at 1983 prices. At 1986-87 prices, this 
is at least Rs 145 million. The estimated total 
population in 1986-87 is about 760 million. 
Taking 75 per cent of it as rural, the rural 
population in 1986-87 may be estimated at 
570 million. Hence, the additional income 
needed by the rural poor to come up just 
above the poverty line is about Rs 82,650 
million in 1986-87. If we may also take into 
account the urban poor, we may apply 
the estimate to the population in the un¬ 
organised sector, "faking it as 89.5 per cent 
of the total population, the population in 
the unorganised sector in 1986-87 may be 
estimated at about 680 million and to bring 
all the poor just above the poverty line will 
require annually Rs 98,600 million. The net 
revenues of the Government of India in 
1986-87 are estimated at Rs 2,90,970 million. 
Thus, almost 28 4 per cent of the revenues of 
the Government of India will be needed for 
poverty-alleviation in the rural areas To 
attend to all the poor, will take up 33.9 per 
cent of the revenues 

It will be instructive to compare this 
estimate with the one presented by Dandekar- 
Rath for 1968-69. To do this, we may note 
that, for the present purpose, Dandekar- 
Rath confined their attention to the rural 
population of which according to their 
estimate 40 per cent were below the poverty 
line in 1968-69. Further, even among the 
rural poor, they kept out of their considera¬ 
tion the bottom 10 per cent. We may quote: 
“One may provisionally agree with the 
Planning Commission’s judgment that the 
poverty at the bottom, say of the 10 per cent 
of the poorest of the rural population, is 
probably due to lack of sufficient earning 
capacity in the population and hence that 
it will have to be relieved by special assistance 
whenever, wherever and in whatever measure 
this becomes possible. But the poverty of the 
remaining 30 per cent of the rural popula¬ 
tion living below the minimum must be 
attributed to unemployment or under¬ 
employment of its working members.” This 
is a useful distinction to make between 
destitution and poverty; destitution which 
needs social relief and poverty which 
possibly can be tackled by anti-poverty 
economic programmes. We may adopt the 
same procedure. 
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A reftrtnee tolkble 13 shows that 10 per 
centoftW rural population in 1983 lived on 
per capita montlfly eonaumer expenditure of 
Ris 51.9. The additional income needed by 
this bottom 10 per cent of the popnlation 
to come Up just above the poverty line adds 
up to Its 56.39 million per million popula¬ 
tion. This is as much as 43.50 per cent of 
the total additional income needed. Hence, 
if we leave out of consideration the bottom 
10 per cent, the previous estimate of 
R$ 82,650 million for alleviation of rural 
poverty in 1986-87 is reduced to about 
Rs 46,697 million per annum. This may be 
compared with Dandekar-Rath estimate of 
Rs 8,000 million in 1968-69. 

The estimate for 1986-87 is 5.837 times the 
estimate for 1968-69. The reasons are: First, 
the prices in 1986-87 are about 3.84 times 
those in 1968-69; second, the population in 
1986-87 is 1.44 times that in 1968-4^ and 
third, the proportion of rural population in 
1986-87 is 1.11 times the same in 1968-69. 
If we multiply the three multiples, we have 
3 84 x 1.44 x 1.11 * 6.14. For a perfect 
tally, we need another multiple, namely the 
deepening of poverty. This is about 0.95. it 
means that not only the proportion of the 
poor has declined but the average shortfall 
in their incomes has also diminished. 

The main purpose of the exercise and the 
comparison with the Dandekar-Rath esti¬ 
mate for 1968-69 is to demonstrate that the 
estimate of additional incomes needed in 
1986-87 for alleviation of rural poverty 
excluding the bottom 10 per cent, namely 
Rs 46,697 million per annum, is consistent 


Tablf 16. Implied Deflation Factors for 
Reduc inc NDP at Current Prices to NDP 
at Constant (1970-71) Prices 


Year 

Agri- 

Non-Agrl- 

Total 


Cultural 

cultural 



Sector 

Sector 


1970-71 

1.00 

1 00 

1.00 

1975-76 

1 44 

1.63 

1.54 

1976-77 

L 58 

1 70 

165 

1977-78 

1 60 

1 81 

1.72 

1978-79 

1 58 

1.87 

1.75 

1979-80 

1.87 

209 

2.01 

1980-81 

206 

2 34 

2.23 

1981-82 

2 13 

2.61 

2 42 

1982-83 

2.31 

2.80 

2.61 

1983-84 

2.64 

3.01 

2.87 


with the earlier estimates and appears to be 
a reasonable measure of the' size of the 
problem. In comparison, (he provision for 
the anti-poverty programmes in the budget 
for 1986-87 amounting to no more than 
Rs 15,000 million is clearly inadequate. It is 
less than one-third the requirement. The 
Plan Outlay of the Government of India in 
1986457 amounts to Rs 2,23,000 million. The 
outlay on poverty alleviation constitutes a 
meagre 6.73 per cent of the total Plan 
Outlay. The rest of the Plan Outlay, as past 
experience shows, does not touch even the 
fringe of the problem.. 

What needs to be emphasised is that tp 
alleviate poverty of this dimension, with 
almost half of the rural population or the 
population in the unorganised sector living 
below the poverty line, wiH require sub¬ 
stantial transfer of incomes from the urban 
to the rural, from the ’Organised to the 
unorganised sector, or from the non- 
agricultural to the agricultural sector. In fact, 
the transfer is not all that large.'As we saw, 
to bring all the poor above the poverty line 
would require Rs 98,600 million annually at 
1986-87 prices. If we restrict attention to the 
rural poor,.the amount needed is Rs 82,650 
million. Further, if we exclude the bottom 
10 per cent, then the amount needed is only 
Rs 46,697 million Of course, even this is a 
large amount. But let us relate it to the NNP 
in the non-agncultural sector. The provi¬ 
sional estimate of NNP in 1984-85 is 
Rs 17,32,070 million. Allowing a 10 per cent 
growth per annum, at current prices, it may 
be put at about Rs 20,95,800 million in 
1986-87. Ihking 63 per cent of it as the NNP 
of the non-agricultural sector, namely 
Rs 13,62,270 million, a transfer of Rs 46,697 
million constitutes no more than 3.5 per cent 
of the NNP of the non-agricultural sector. 
This can be done by a specific tax such as 
the Government of Maharashtra levies to 
finance its Employment Guarantee Scheme. 
If this is not politically feasible, we may 
forget about it. But what should not go 
unnoticed is the fact that a transfer of this 
order, though in the reverse direction, has 
been going on annually for the past several 
years through the mechanism of inflationary 
price rise. The relevant data are presented in 
Tables 16 and 17. 

In Thble 16 are given the deflation factors 
implied in reducing the NDP of the 


T\Hit 17: NDP in Agricihtural Sector at Current Prices Altuai and Hypothetic ai 

(Rs million) 


YeaV 

Actual 

Hypothetical 

Difference 

1975-76 

2,58,680 

2,76,720 

18,040 

1976-77 

2,06,920 

2,78,880 

11,960 

1977-78 

3.03,960 

3,27,590 

23,630 

1978-79 

3.09,780 

3,42,460 

32.680 

1979-80 

3,16,430 

3,39,410 

22.980 

1980-81 

3.94,610 

4,27.250 

32,640 

1981-82 

4,25,260 

4,82,860 

57,600 

1982-83 

4,43.520 

5,01,930 

58,410 

1983-84 

5,60,660 

6,10.650 

49.990 


agricultural and non-agricultural sectors 
from current prices to constant 1970-71 
prices. In other words, it gives the implied 
price index numbers. It will be seen that 
beginning with the year 1975-76 the price 
index for the non-agricultural sector has 
been higher than for the agricultural sector. 
Ihking 1970-71 as the base, the index in 
1983-84 was 2.64 for the agricultural sector 
and 3.01 for the non-agricultural sector. For 
the two sectors together, the price index was 
2.87. 

In Tfcble 17, we give the NDP of the 
agricultural sector at current prices and a 
hypothetical estimate of what it would be 
if the price increases were equal in the two 
sectors. For instance, it will be noticed that 
the actual NDP, of the agricultural sector in 
1983-84 was Rs 5,60,660 million but that it 
would be Rs 6,10,650 million if the price 
increases in the t^o sectors were equal 
namely 2.87. What the agricultural sector 
lost is gained by the non-agricultural sector. 
An amount of Rs 4,90,990 million was 
transferred from the agricultural sector to 
the non-agricultural sector. In the previous 
two years the amounts so transferred were 
even larger, b was Rs $7,600 million in 
1981-82 and Rs 58,410 million in 1982-83. 
Similar though somewhat smaller amounts 
were transferred each year beginning with 
1975-76. 

The present transfers of lurge incomes 
from the agricultural to the non-agricultural 
sector are taking place through the pric? 
mechanism. Hence; it may be suggested that 
this could be stopped or even reversed by 
means of a comprehensive price support to 
agriculture. But experience shows that, in the 
absence of demand support, price support 
involves URge subsidies which benefit 
naturally only the agricultural producers 
with a marketable surplus while the higher 
food prices affect adversely the poorer 
sections. The benefits of higher agricultural 
prices may eventually percolate to the 
agricultural labour and other rural poor. But 
the process takes time. Poverty alleviation 
requires a programme which will directly and 
immediately benefit the poor This means 
that the transfer of incomes from the urban 
or the non-agricultural sector must be to the 
rural or the agricultural poor rather than to 
the agricultural sector in general This is 
what the anti-poverty programmes seek to 
achieve. But, by attending to the rural poor, 
these programmes do not affect the agri¬ 
cultural sector adversely. The additional 
incomes or purchasing power which these 
programmes create in the hands of the poor 
also benefit the agricultural sector generally 
by giving the agricultural produce the 
necessary demand support. Benefits besto¬ 
wed at the top take time to percolate to the 
bottom. The process is slow, halting and 
diffuse In contrast, the benefits placed at 
the bottom move quick and fast to the top. 
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Potential of Anti-Poverty 
Programme 

Apart from their size, let us briefly look 
at the nature of the anti-poverty program¬ 
mes and what one mhy expect them to 
achieve. The programmes as we have seen 
are mainly of two kinds. One seeks to pro¬ 
mote self-employment by providing the poor 
households with productive assets financed 
by subsidies and credit. The Other seeks to 
provide wage employment and in the process 
create community assets. From the stand¬ 
point of the poor, the latter is simple and 
clear. Creation of community assets is a 
responsibility of the government and, 
whether or not they are created, the poor get 
their wages and that much relief. Of course, 
the employment programme must continue 
day after day, month after month, and year 
after year But that too is a responsibility of 
the government. In comparison, the burden 
of self-employment rests on the poor. It is 
not easy to decide the scope of self-employ¬ 
ment in a district or a development block. 
The.poor man knows little about it and the 
administrative agencies of the government 
know even less. For instance, it is not easy 
to determine how many sewing machines a 
development block will support. To ask a 
poor man to make his judgment and then 
leave him to the operation of the market 
burdened with a bank loan is the cruellest 
thing to do to a poor man Nevertheless, if 
the 1RDP is over-fulfilling the targets, it is 
because the chosen poor and the administra¬ 
tion both have their eyes on the subsidy. 

There surely are potentially viable can¬ 
didates among the poor who with some sup¬ 
port will stand on their own But the identi 
fication of the candidates must be left not 
to the administrative agencies of the govern¬ 
ment who have their targets to fulfil but to 
the banking system which ultimately will 
bear the liability. The potential viability of 
the pool cannot of course be judged by the 
same eriteria as the banks will apply else¬ 
where But if it is to be a bankable proposi¬ 
tion, it must be viable at least at zero rate 
of interest If, in the judgment of the banks, 
it is so viable, the government may direct the 
banking system to support all such proposals 
and agree to subsidise the banking system 
to the full extent of the interest. To subsidise 
the beneficiary at the point of purchase of 
the asset, as is done in the IRDP, is a bad 
beginning even for a potential entrepreneur. 

Hence, while the possibilities of creating 
self-employment should be explored, the 
mam reliance will have to be on offering 
wage-employment. It is not suggested that 
the poor should be permanently employed 
on wage work though there is nothing wrong 
in that ii that is preferred. In fact, a majority 
of the poor may prefer wage-employment to, 
self-employment. Some among them, the 
more thrifty, provident, and enterprising, 
will save from their wages and after a period 
will leave wage-employment and set them- 



seives up in small independent businesses. 
It should be recognised that a poor man 
cannot easily achieve economic indepen¬ 
dence in an environment in which he has 
lived as a poor man for generations. He 
needs a break from that environment. After 
a period, he may return home with a smalt 
capital or may prefer an urban environment 
where he is a stranger. With his own initiative 
and enterprise, he is likely to succeed better 
than if set up with the support of subsidy 
and the burden of a bank loan. 

One purpose of the hypothetical calcula¬ 
tion indicating the size of the problem was 
to emphasise that the employment pro¬ 
gramme will have to be in the field for many 
years to come. The present concept of pro¬ 
viding employment near everybody’s home 
will therefore not do. Labour will have to 
move where productive work is. This will 
require a mobile labour force mobilised in 
appropriate labour organisations From this 
point of view, the present administration of 
the employment programmes is wasteful. 
TWo types of labour organisations are pos¬ 
sible and both may be tried In one, the 
labour may be organised m labour co¬ 
operatives with a minimum number of 50 
workers as the present law provides. Govern¬ 
ment should guarantee continued employ¬ 
ment on contractual basis to all labour 
organised in labour co-operatives provided 
it is willing to move where work is. Possibly, 
all small and medium works can be executed 
through such labour co-operatives. The 
other form of labour organisation is what, 
in the First Five Year Plan, was referred to 
as the Land Army. Within the provision on 
Rs 15,000 million made in the budget for 
1986-87 for the anti-poverty programmes, it 
is possible to raise a Land Army of 3 million 
at the cost of Rs 5,000 per worker. The state 
governments should prepare massive pro¬ 
jects of irrigation, afforestation, soil conser¬ 
vation, major road construction and the like 
with estimates in mandays and the Land 
Army would execute them by employing the 
labour as far as possible In the local area but 
moving it when necessary wherever work is. 
The country has the necessary organisa¬ 
tional ability and it should be possible to set 
up a Land Army of 3 million within the 
current plan period. When that succeeds, it 
should be gradually expanded to 10 million 
by the end of the century. That is what the 
country needs to mobilise its vast idle man¬ 
power resources for rural development and 
in the process have a recognisable impact on 
the poverty situation. 

Notes 

[Paper being presented at the Conference on The 
Indian Economy organised by the Centre for 
Asian Development Studies, Boston University, 
in collaboration with the Indian Council for 
International Economic Relations, New Delhi, 
at Boston, October 4-7, 1986.] 

(1) Population: Population figures upto 1981 
arejnid-year population as estimated by 


the Registrar General of India. Figures for 
1981 onwards are projected on the basis 
of observed growth rate between 1971-81. 
Source of data upto 1983 is Bulletin on 
Food Statistics (different editions). Direc¬ 
torate of Economics and Statistics, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation, 
Government of India. For 1984 and 1985, 
“Economic Survey 1985-86”, Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

(2) Foodgrains Production, Imports and 
Changes in Government Stocks: Figures 
for 1951-83 are taken from Bulletin on 
Food Statistics (different editions). 
For 1984 and 1985, “Economic Survey 
1985-86”, Government of India. 

(3) Net Domestic Product and Net National 
Product: Figures are taken from (a) 
“National Accounts Statistics” (different 
editions). Central Statistical Organisation, 
Department of Statistics Ministry of 
Planning, Government of India, (b) 
“Economic Survey 1985-86”, Govern¬ 
ment of India 

(4) Anti-Poverty Programmes Surces of data 
are (a) “Poverty Alleviation Programmes, 
A Status Paper”, Government of India, 
m Management of Rural Development Pro¬ 
grammes, Government of Maharashtra, 
Maharashtra Institute of Development 
Administration. Pune (mimeographed), 
(b) “Plan Budget for 1986-87”, Ministry 
pf Finance, Budget Division, Government 
of India 

(5) Consumer Expenditure, Calorie Intake, 
etc: Sources of data are (a) National 
Sample Survey, Twenty Sixth Round, 
July 1971-June 1972, Number 283, Vol I 
National Sample Survey Organisation, 
Department of Statistics, Ministry of 
Planning, Government of India, (b) 
Sarvekshana, Journal of the National 
Sample Survey Organisation, Vol IX, 
No 3, January 1986, (c) Report (Provi¬ 
sional) on the Third Quinquennial Survey 
of Consumer Expenditure, January- 
December 1983, Thirty Eighth Round, 
Number 319, National Sample Survey 
Organisation, June 1985 

(6) Availability of edible oils, and sugar; con¬ 
sumption of cloth and electricity; produc¬ 
tion of electric fans, bicycles, motor¬ 
cycles, scooters, and non-commercial 
motor vehicles: Data are taken from 
“Economic Survey, 1985-86", Govern¬ 
ment of India 

(7) Workers m different industries are taken 
from respective population censuses, 
Registrar General of India. 

(8) Workers in Public/Private Organised 
Sectors taken from "Economic Survey” 
(different editions). Government of India. 

(9) “Poverty in India” by V M Dandekar and 
Nilkantha Rath, Economic and Political 
Weekly, Vol VI, Nos 1 and 2, January 
2-9, 1971 and Indian School of Political 
Economy, Pune. 

(10) Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 
Economic Survey, 1985-86, Government 
of India. 
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A Review of Experiences and Prospects 

V M Rio 
R S Deehpande 

While the agricultural sector has witnessed some startling breakthroughs, doubts are now being expressed whether 
the growth is fast enough and sustained enough to carry the economy through the next few critical decades. This 
paper examines the shifts in the sources of growth since the sixties from area.increase to improvements in yields; 
growth in irrigation and in the use cf modem inputs; and takes a brief look at the recent changes in the agriculture's 
terms of trade. Against this background the authors pose the complex question of the relationship between 
agricultural growth and the welfare of the rural masses and identify three major frontiers which need to be crossed 
to push agricultural growth beyond its present limits. 


IN the post-Independence development 
scene in India, the agricultural sector 
presents a curious paradox. The sector has 
witnessed some startling breakthroughs in 
production described as the green revolution. 
Particularly heart-warming has been the 
growth in the production of foodgrains 
enabling the young nation to put an end to 
the frequent visitations of famines marking 
the history of Indian economy until the 
middle of this century. Another manifesta¬ 
tion of the dynamic agriculture has been the 
emergence of rural areas and strata showing 
remarkable measures of economic and social 
change. However, considering the develop¬ 
ment thrust needed by the economy as a 
whole, the agricultural push has been rather 
modest and, more worrisome, there are 
doubts whether the pace of agricultural 
growth would be fast and sustained enough 
to carry the economy through the next 
critical decades. Another source of anxiety, 
particularly for the economists and other 
social science analysts, are the constraints 
inhibiting the lower rural strata from parti¬ 
cipating in and benefiting from the agri¬ 
cultural growth. 

This paper presents a brief account of 
both the achievements and shortcomings in 
the performance of the agricultural sector. 
Section II places the growth rates in a 
perspective by comparing them with the 
trends prior to Independence and by poin¬ 
ting out the shift in the sources of growth 
since the mid-sixties from area increase to 
improvements in yields. Section III describes 
the growth in irrigation and in the use of 
modern inputs which have been the main 
determinants of yield improvements. Use of 
modern inputs implies increasing share of 
purchased items and of money expenses in 
agricultural costs and, consequently, grow¬ 
ing interdependence between agriculture and 
other sectors in the economy, specially the 
industrial sector. While we cannot go into 
all the details, Section IV takes a brief look 
at the recent changes in the agriculture’s 
terms of trade and their implications for 
growth. Section V poses the complex ques¬ 
tion of the relationship between agricultural 
growth and the welfare of the rural masses. 
There are a number of iinki which need to 


be considered and, as the data presented in 
Section V indicate, it is difficult to strike a 
neat balance between the positive and the 
negative influences. Sections VI and VII 
prepare the ground for constructing a 
medium term scenario for agricultural 
growth. Section VI looks at the changing 
sectoral composition of Indian economy and 
its implications for agricultural growth 
policies while Section Vil identifies the three 
major frontiers which need to be crossed to 
push agricultural growth beyond its present 
limits. Finally, Section VIII presents the 
untidy results of our hurried attempts to 
construct a medium term scenario. As the 
discerning reader would know, "Scenario” 
is a euphemism for a lot of guesswork based 
on slender data and subjective inferences. 
But, in the case of Indian agriculture, it does 
seem possible to strike a modestly optimistic 
note on which the paper concludes. 

II 

Growth Rates 

Agricultural growth is not easy to 
measure. The weather-induced fluctuations 
make it difficult to ascertain the growth rate 
of agricultural output unless the period is 
long enough and growthis sufficiently pro¬ 
nounced to be distinguished from the peaks 
and troughs caused by weather factors. 1 
Researchers using the time series of agri¬ 
cultural production in India often find the 
growth rates sensitive to the initial and 
terminal years of the period chosen for 
investigation and to the inclusion or omis¬ 
sion of years with unusually high or low 
output. 2 The statistical complexities get 
even more difficult when attempts are made 
to compare growth rates by sub-periods and 
to test hypotheses such as deceleration in 
agricultural growth and worsening of fluc¬ 
tuations in output along with growth. 3 On 
the whole, the literature on measurement of 
Indian agricultural growth is so sizeable and 
contentious that it would be futile to try to 
review it in this brief paper. 

What we would rather do in this section 
is to focus our attention on those features 
of growth on which there is a substantial 
measure of consensus among the resear¬ 
chers. It is convenient to consider these 


features under two broad headings: (a) com¬ 
parison of growth between the pre-Indepen¬ 
dence and post-Independence periods, and 
(b) major shifts in the course and sources 
of growth within the latter period. 

Ikble 1 presents the growth rates of area, 
per hectare yield and aggregate output in the 
pre-Independence and post-Independence 
periods. There is an obvious indication in 
the Thble of the stagnancy of overall agri¬ 
cultural output, especially of foodgrains, in 
the former period. Yield improvements are 
difficult to discern and the foodgrain yields 
appear to have had a negative trend. Histo¬ 
rical studies of agrarian change in the pre- 
Independence period clearly bring out the 
stagnancy-inducing characteristics of the 
socio-economic and technological environ¬ 
ment prevailing them. As an illustration, we 
give below the findings of a recent study of 
the agrarian economy of the Bombay 
Deccan during the period 1818 to 1914.* 
Bombay Deccan is a region in the drought- 
prone peninsular India. 

The picture that emerges is one of stag- 


Table li growth Rates (Per Cent Per 
Annum):Pre-1ndependence and 
Post-Independence Periods* 



Area 

Yield 

Output 

All crops 

Pre-1 ndependcnce 

0.4 

Neg 

0.4 

Post-Independence 

0.8 

1.4 

2.6 

Foodgrains 

Pre-Independence 

0.3 

-0.2 

0.1 

Post-Independence 

0.7 

16 

2.6 

Non-foodgrain a 
Pre-I ndependcnce 

0.4 

09 

1.3 

Post-independence 

1 2 

1.0 

2.6 


Note-. * Pre-Independence period: 1891 to 
1946. Post-independence period: 
1949-50 to 1983-84 

Source- (1) Pre-independence period growth 
rates are exponential rates of growth 
based on the data from George 
Blyn, “Agricultural Heads in India 
1891-1974: Output, Availability.and 
Productivity", University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1966. 

(2) For Post-Independence period 
growth rates “Agricultural Situation 
in India”, March 1985, p 901. 
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nant agriculture, unable to increase either the 
area cultivated or productivity of land . 
techniques and productivity remained funda¬ 
mentally unchanged over most of the Deccan 
. state-aided research efforts (which began 
Only around 1920) led to recommendations 
of doubtful value .. given the range of 
techniques available, investment in land could 
not pay the rates of interest current in the 
1920s .. the tendency for population 
growth to push up rents and land prices sets 


Table 2: Growth Rates (Per Cent Per 
Annum): Pre-Green Revolution and Post- 
Green Revolution Periods* 



Area 

Yield Output 

All crops 

Pre-Green Revolution 

1.2 

1.8 

3.0 

Post-Green Revolution 

0.5 

1.7 

2.6 

Foodgrains 

Pre-Green Revolution 

1.0 

1.5 

2.5 

Post-Green Revolution 

0.4 

1.8 

2.6 

Non-foodgrains 
Pre-Green Revolution 

2.3 

1 7 

4.0 

Post-Green Revolution 

0.8 

1.3 

2.5 


Note: * Pre-Green Revolution period: 

1952-53 to 1964.65. Post-Green 
Revolution period: 1967-68 to 
1983-84. 

Source • (1) V M Rao and R S Deshpande, 
“Agricultural Production: Rate and 
Pattern of Growth”, a chapter in a 
forthcoming book to be published 
by the Indian Society of Agricultural 
Economics, Bombay. 

(2) “Agricultural Situation in India”, 
March 1985, p 901. 

Table 3: Growth of Irrigation 


(Million Hectares) 



1950-51 

1984-85 

Major and medium 



Potential created 

97 

30.5 

Utilisation 

97 

25 3 

Minor 



Potential created 

12.9 

37.4 

Utilisation 

12.9 

35.1 

Toul 



Potential created 

22.6 

67.9 

Utilisation 

22.6 

60.4 


Source-. Government of India: “Seventh Five 
Year Plan 1983-90”, Vol II, Planning 
Commission, p 72. 


Table 4: Increase in New Inputs 


Yfear 

Area 

Under 

HYV 

(Million 

Hectares) 

Fertilisers 

(Million 

Tbnnes) 

Pesticides 

(Thousand 

Tbnnes) 

1950-51 

_ 

0.1 

2.4 

1960-6] 

1.9 

0.3 

8.6 

1970-71 

15.4 

2.2 

24.3 

1960-81 

43.1 

5.5 

45.0 

1964-85 

56.0 

8.4 

50.0 


Source: Manju Ghodke, ‘Big Leap In Use 
of Farm Inputs', Economic Times, 
February 5, 1986. 


up an obstacle to new technology generally 
. v. except in export crops, research efforts 
(initiated by the state) were few, late and 
under-financed. 

The author makes graphic reference to the 
devastation of rural economy caused by 
periodic famines, crop-failures and by 
epidemics like plague and influenza. How¬ 
ever, consistent with the behaviour of non- 
foodgrains in Tfcble 1, the author finds that 
the years 1880 to 1920 saw substantial 
increases in output of sugarcane on the 
Deccan canals and in yields of cotton in 
Khandesh but during the period 1920 to 1940 
population swung up and improvement in 
output of cotton petered out. 

While looking at the post-Independence 
agricultural trends, one should keep in mind 
the depressing long-term agricultural 
scenario prevailing prior to the Indepen¬ 
dence. Thble 1 shows a clear break with the 
past after Independence—a firm trend in 
yield improvement and a growth rate of 
agricultural and foodgrains output ahead of 
the population growth rate of a little over 
two per cent per annum. These were quite 
exceptional and unique events in the sense 
that it would seem very unlikely that the 
Indian agriculture as a whole ever experien¬ 
ced a comparable phase of growth in the 
past. Researchers have also argued that these 
were creditable achievements compared with 
the historical experiences of the developed 
countries in their initial phase of growth and 
the recent growth experiences of the third 
world developing countries. 5 

Table 2 presents the growth rates by the 
two sub-periods formed by the cut-off point 
of the mid-sixties which witnessed the begin¬ 
ning of the accelerated growth in the wheat 
output. This penodisation is important not 
only for understanding the changing dyna¬ 
mics of agricultural growth but also for 
assessing the prospects for agricultural 
growth in the decades ahead. The three clues 
provided by Tkble 2 are: (a) betweeh the first 
and the second half of the post-Indepen¬ 
dence period, the increase in area as a source 
of output growth has dwindled in its 
importance—a trend which is likely to 
persist in the coming decades, (b) taking 
agriculture as a whole, there is no indication 
that the yield improvements have compen¬ 
sated for the declining thrust of increase in 
area; in fact, what Tkble 2 suggests is a 
deceleration in the growth rate of output 
though, as was remarked earlier above, the 
researchers who have done detailed investiga¬ 
tions take divergent stand on the hypothesis 
of deceleration, (c) foodgrains show a 
modest increase in the growth rate of yields 
but there appears to have been a deteriora¬ 
tion in the growth rate of non-foodgrain 
yields. 

In the light of these clues, it would be a 
reasonable inference that the process of 
improvement in yields which struck roots in 
Indian agriculture in the last about two 
decadesJjas yet to reach the point where its 


built-in momentum would be adequate to 
summit continuing agricultural growth. An 
attempt is made in the next section to see 
how the process might be helped to gain the 
necessary momentum. 

Ill 

Irrigation and Inputs 

To understand the determinants of the 
improvements in agricultural yields noted 
above, it is necessary to look at the two key 
developments in agriculture since Indepen¬ 
dence arising from the state interventions 
and policies on a far larger scale than before. 
First, there has been a major state-sponsored 
effort in the last three decades to bring.about 
an extension of irrigation (see Tkble 3). The 
period witnessed a three-fold increase in the 
extent of irrigation. The area receiving 
irrigation from the major and medium pro¬ 
jects went up from 9.7 million hectares to 
25.3 million hectares while the area under 
minor irrigation types like wells and tanks 
increased from 12.9 million hectares to 35.1 
million hectares. The sizeable expansion in 
the irrigation base from 23 million hectares 
to 60 million hectares has been accompanied 
by tlje second and complementary develop¬ 
ment crucial to improvement in yields, viz, 
induction into agriculture of high yielding 
varieties of crops and of modern inputs 
critical for yield increase like fertilisers and 
pesticides. It can be seen from Table 4 that, 
beginning from the mid-sixties, there has 
been a remarkable expansion m the areas 
under the high yielding varieties and in the 
quantum of fertilisers and pesticides applied 
to crops. 

These are indeed changes indicative of a 
clear break with the past and, m this sense, 
it is quite legitimate to describe them as 
forming a new and revolutionary phase m 
the growth of Indian agriculture They were 
made possible by the modernisation of the 
agricultural system and its principal compo¬ 
nents. The notable aspects of modernisation 
were the following. Agricultural research- 
basic, applied and adaptive—ahd advanced 
education and training in agriculture 
acquired a strong and sophisticated institu¬ 
tional base in the form of a large number 
of agricultural universities some of which 
have already earned an enviable name for 
their contributions to the new technologies. 
The agricultural extension personnel and 
systems were greatly expanded and improved 
to make them a more effective instrument 
of technological change. Concerted efforts 
were made to strengthen the policies and 
organisational arrangements for provision 
of agricultural credit and inputs, promotion 
of new technologies and stabilisation of 
agricultural prices and incomes. Obviously, 
none of these would have helped agricultural 
growth if the farmers were to remain 
tradition-bound and unresponsive to the new 
changes and opportunitta. A remarkable 
feature of the agricultural scene has been die 
unexpected speed and agility with which the 
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Armen responded causing embarrassment 
to a host Of atperts—foreign and indigenous 

_accustomed to view the farmer’s attitudes, 

aspirations and skills os the principal barrier 
to agricultural growth. 

Given this context, it is natural to ask why 
the improvements in agricultural yields have 
only been modest rather than spectacular. 
Apart from the numerous obstacles mu¬ 
table 5: Indicators of Improved Cultivation 
Practices 


Year 

Extent of 
Irrigation* 

Cropping 

Intensity** 

Irrigation 

Intensity*** 

1950-33 

17.1 

111.4 

109.6 

1959-62 

18.2 

115.1 

114.0 

1969-72 

23.0 

117.6 

122.3 

1981-83 

29.6 

123.2 

129.7 


Notes: • Extent of Irrigation - Per cent of 
Irrigated Area to Gross Cropped 
Area. 

•• Cropping Intensity « Per cent of 
Gross Cropped Area to Net Area 
Sown. 

••• Irrigation Intensity * Per cent 
of Gross Irrigated Area to Net 
Irrigated Area. 

Source: "Land Use Statistics”, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Government of India, 
for various years. 

Table 6: Cost of Creating Irrigation 
Potential 

fin Rs per hectare) 


Period 

Major 

Minor 


and 



Medium 


First Plan 

1200 

509 

Second Plan 

1810 

1945 

Third Plan 

2526 

1477 

Fourth Plan 

4758 

1140 

Fifth Plan 

5927 

1660 

Sixth Plan 

21515 

4745 


Irrigation 

Economic 


peding the processes of modernisation of 
agriculture in a continent-sized economy like 
India characterised by bewildering regional 
diversities, a particular mention needs to be 
made of the two specific features of the 
Indian situation. First, despite the sub¬ 
stantial extension of irrigation, the irrigated 
component of total cropped area and the 
progress achieved m intensive cultivation of 
land are still at very modest levels {see 
TOble 5). With new technologies tied to 
irrigation, only a small part of the Indian 
agriculture has had a real opportunity for 
a breakthrough. Second and more im¬ 
portant, owing to a number of economic and 
political compulsions, the Indian strategy for 
agricultural growth remained preoccupied, 
until the very recent times of substantial 
accumulation of buffer stocks of foodgrains, 
with the goal of achieving quick increases 
in foodgrains production by epneentrating 
the resources and efforts on the relatively 
better-endowed areas and strata of culti¬ 
vators. In fact, this approach was central to 
the IADP and IAAP strategies of the early 
sixties and the area-cum-crop specificity of 
the green revolution which followed a little 
later made the policy-maker all the more 
willing—even anxious—to persist with the 
same approach. 6 A consequence of this 
approach has been the less-than-optimum 
allocation of the critically scarce inputs like 
irrigation water and fertilisers across crops 
and groups of farmers. Instances of such 
allocation specifically highlighted by the 
researchers are the use of irrigation for 
excessively water-intensive crops and the 
application of fertilisers in certain green 
revolution areas without regard to the 
marginal returns obtained from them. 7 It is 
not an accident that such inefficiencies in 
allocation arise and persist in the agri¬ 
cultural growth areas. They are inherent in 
the policy-makers strategy of looking for 
quick breakthroughs in production in 
selected crops and areas in the hope that they 
would have large spill-over effects or that the 


Source: Surekha Sule, ‘Minor 
Deserves Tbp Priority 1 , 

Times, February 5, 1986. 

Table 7: Pr ices of Agricultural Inputs Supplied by Private and Public Sector in Punjab 
i—, Price (Rs) Per cent Increase 



1980 

1984 


A Private Sector 

TVactor (MF 35 HP) 

62500 

83500 

34 

Diesel engine 
(Kirloskar 7 HP) 

4935 

6675 

35 

Insecticides/weedicides (per kg/ht) 
Malathion 

38 

46 

21 

DDT 

18 

28 

56 

Tribunal 

150 

212 

41 

Machette 

60 

86 

43 

B Public Sector Fertiliser (per qtl> 
CAN 

160 

162 

1 

DAP 

305 

335 

10 

Urea 

200 

215 

8 

Electricity charges (per HP) 

13 

17 

31 

Cabal charges (per hect of wheat) 

30 

30 



w u AJivnaU) 

University, Ludhiana, 1986. 


questions relating to the sustained gr owth 
over time »nd over wide crop-cum-aren has* 
could be tackled later. As a result, the potiep- 
maker has been facing a number of pro¬ 
blems on the front of agricultural costs and 
terms of trade. These are briefly reviewed in 
the section which follows. 

IV 

Costa and Items of Ibde 

Let us begin by taking a look at some 
indicative figures of input costs. Consider, 
first, the costs of bringing an hectare under 
irrigation. Table 6 presents the figures from 
the First Five Year Plan to the Sixth by two 
types of irrigation—major and medium and 
minor. The per hectare costs in major and 
medium projects increased by over 18 times 
from the First to the Sixth Plan. Presumably, 
the major and medium irrigation project* 
depend heavily on the costly inputs like 
cement, steel and sophisticated engineering 
skills. What is surprising is that the escala¬ 
tion of costs is also evident in the case of 
minor irrigation projects though the extent 
is much less than the escalation noticed in 
the major and medium projects. One would 
have thought that the minor projects with 
a substantial input of local unskilled labour 
would be relatively free from the burden of 
cost escalation. A due that we get in the Add 
is that the cost escalation in the minor 
projects is particularly noticeable when these 
are executed by the PWD through the 
contractors.* 

While the costs of creating irrigation 
potential are borne by the government or are 
substantially subsidised, a rising trend is also 
evident in the input prices paid by the 
farmers. Table 7 shows the increase in Input 
prices observed in the heart land of green 
revolutiou*>Wz, Punjab over the period 1980 
to 1984. Excepting fertiliser prices and canal 
water charges, the incease is quite evident in 
the input prices, particularly in the prices of 
inputs produced in the private sector. The 
costs per unit of agricultural output would 
be rising on two counts—increase in input 
prices and the increase, if any, in the in- 
efficiency of allocation. There are a number 
of dau and interpretation problems in 
measuring'the increases occuring in the costs 
per unit of output. But dues do exist indi¬ 
cating the difficulties on the cost front. For 
example, the Union Minister of Agriculture 
confessed recently that the large wheat 
surpluses with the government find meagre 
export outlets owing to the divergence 
between the domestic costs and the price of 
wheat in the international markets, it it 
another matter that this has turned out to 
be a blessing in disguise in the form of 
diversion of surplus foodgrains to schemes 
providing employment to the rural poor. 

Increases In the costs could lead to 
deterioration in the formers’ terms of trade. 
It can be seen from Thble 8 that over the last 

decade the prices received by the former hove 
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lagged behind (be input prices, especially the 
prices of industrial inputs. The prices of im¬ 
portant agricultural crops are reviewed every 
year by the government to keep them in line 
with costs of production and input prices. 


TableS: Terms of Trade Agriculture with 
Respect to Material Inputs 
(Derived fron national income data) 


Yfear 

All Inputs 

Index 

Industrial 

Inputs 

Index 

1970-71 

100 

100 

1973-74 

107 

133 

1974-75 

99 

82 

1981-82 

83 

69 

1983-84 

91 

75 


Now. Agricultural output includes livestock, 
hunting and trapping but excludes 
forestry and fishing. Inputs include 
industrial inputs, viz. chemical ferti¬ 
lisers, electricity, pesticides and insec¬ 
ticides and diesel oil but exclude 
expenditure on labour and deprecia¬ 
tion in fixed assets. 

Source: “Farmers’ Movements in India” by 
M V Nadkarni (in Press) (a study 
completed in Institute lor Social and 
Economic Change, Bangalore). 


But, often, what the farmers receive in effect 
is a weighted sum of the prices offered by 
the government and those prevailing in tht 
free market. In this situation, the deteriora¬ 
ting terms of trade of farmers would mean 
either the inability of the government to 
compensate them adequately for the in¬ 
creases in costs of production and/or in¬ 
adequate impact of the government measures 
on the free market prices. In any case, an 
important point suggested by Thble 8 is that 
India’s green revolution has yet to pass con¬ 
vincingly the test of economic viability. This 
has a disturbing implication for equity. As 
we noted in Section ill, Indian agricultural 
growth has been achieved through a strategy 
of concentrating resources and efforts on 
favourable areas and better-off strata of 
farmers. If such support brings about 
growth which is excessively costly, the 
underlying strategy would be failing both the 
criteria of productivity and equity. While we 
are not in a position to provide a definitive 
account of impact of agricultural growth on 
rural welfare, it is possible to identify a few 
important links between the two which is 
done in the next section 


Table 9. Change in Number oe Operational Holdings and Area Under Hoi dings 

1976-77 to 1980-81 


Size of Holding 
(in hectares) 

No of Holdings 
(Millions) 

Per cent 
Change 

Area Under Holdings 
(Million Hect) 

Per cent 
Change 

1976-77 

1980-81 

1976-77 

1980-81 

Less than 1 

44.52 

50 58 

13.6 

17 51 

19.73 

12 7 

1 to 2 

14 73 

1610 

93 

20.90 

23.01 

10.1 

2 to 3 

11.67 

12.48 

6.9 

32.43 

34.53 

65 

4 to 5 

8.21 

8.08 

-1 6 

49 63 

48.32 

-2.6 

Above 10 

2.44 

215 

-11.6 

42.87 

37.17 

-13.3 

Total 

81.57 

89.39 

96 

163 34 

162.76 

-04 


Source: Government of India: “Agricultural Census for 1976-77 and 1980-81’V 

Table 10: Changes in Per Cent Population Below Poverty Line (Rural) 


Regions/States 

1977-78 

1983-84 

Per Cent 
Decline 

Eastern and Central Region 

Orissa 

67 89 

44 76 

34 1 

Madhaya Pradesh 

61 63 

• 50.30 

18.4 

West Bengal 

58.31 

43 84 

24.8 

Bihar 

57 82 

51 35 

11 2 

Uttar Pradesh 

49 79 

46 48 

6.6 

Rajasthan 

3348 

36 63 

-94 

Average 

54 5 

46 6 

14 5 

Southern Region 

Tamil Nadu 

56 26 

44.08 

216 

Karnataka 

53 15 

37 49 

29 5 

Kerala' 

47 37 

26 06 

45 0 

Andhra Pradesh 

45 45 

38 67 

14 9 

Average 

50 4 

37 7 

25.2 

Western and Northern Regions 
Maharashtra- 

60.36 

41 50 

31.2 

Gujarat 

43 10 

27 62 

35.9 

Haryana 

23 21 

15.19 

34 5 

Punjab 

13.12 

10.87 

17 1 

Average' 

44.8 

30.3 

32.4 

All India 

51.2 

40.4 

21 1 


Source. C H Hanumantha Rao, 'Changes in Rural Poverty in India: Implications for 
Agricultural Growth'. Mainstream, January 11, 1986 


V 

Agricultural Growth 
and Rural Welfare 

It is necessary to keep in mind the overall 
rural context when considering the links 
between agricultural growth and welfare of 
rural people. Researchers analysing the 
impact of agricultural growth on rural equity 
and welfare often overlook the presence in 
the rural areas of strong depressive forces— 
growing population pressure on land, intru¬ 
sion of market forces and of urban goods 
weakening the traditional systems of 
balances and relations among rural strata 
and frequent weather shocks disturbing the 
rhythms of rural life and its activities. A tel¬ 
ling clue to the deteriorating rural economy 
is the crowding of people on land who have 
nowhere else to turn. It would be seen from 
Table 9, which presents the size-class distri¬ 
bution of operational holdings in 1976 ; 77 
and 1980-81, that over this period the 
number of holdings increased from 82 
million to 89 million with the increase being 
most marked in the case of marginal 
holdings less than one hectare in size. Thus, 
even after three decades of Independence 
and development planning, the commanding 
presence of the depressive forces is quite 
evident in the Indian rural scene 

The question that we ask is. Given this 
bleak setting, how would agricultural growth 
affect the internal structure and the external 
orientation of the village communities? The 
answer to the question is explored by listing 
up a number of clues noticed in the literature 
and in our own field-investigations. The 
time-series studies have shown a consistent 
negative relationship between agricultural 
production and the percentage of rural 
population falling below the poverty-line. 1 
The relationship, probably, arises from the 
improvements in the availability of food and 
employment brought about by the increase 
in agricultural production. The relationship 
is also borne out by comparisons across the 
regions in India This could be observed 
from Table 10 in which the regions are placec 
roughly in the ascending order of theii 
agricultural performance. It is seen that tht 
decline in poverty has a positive associatior 
with agricultural performance. It also need! 
to be pointed out that the poverty levels art 
the lowest in Haryana and Punjab, viz, tht 
region of Green Revolution. 10 

There is also a second link betweer 
agricultural growth and the economic status 
of the rural poor Agricultural growth and 
the resulting surpluses of foodgrains enablt 
the government to make the employment¬ 
providing schemes a large and growing com 
ponent of the rural development program¬ 
mes. We have had many occasions to see ir 
the field that when the government steps ir 
to provide employment on a continuing bask 
the dependence of rural poor on the eliti 
begins to erode. The presence of an alter 
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native source of employment and income is 
important tout, equally or even more impor¬ 
tant is the changed perception of the rural 
poor that the elite could be looked in the eye, 
talked back to and even challenged. This 
change; along with the growing politicisa¬ 
tion of rural people, opens up a genuine 
opportunity for the rural poor to get 
organised on a luge enough scale across 
villages and areas to demand more from 
both the government and the elite. 

Agricultural growth can have an equally 
significant impact on the middle strata in the 
rural society. A positive consequence of the 
new agricultural technologies has been the 
improved economic viability of the middle 
and small holdings." It also seems to us 
that while the current IRDP asset-providing 
schemes may not reach the rural poor, they 
hve a good chance of benefiting the middle 
strata. A viable and enterprising middle 
stratum is important for both stability and 
growth in the rural society. It can check the 
processes of polarisation, broaden the base 
of rural power structure beyond the affluent 
few and serve as a source providing stimulus 
to building up local leadership capable of 
taking up the tasks of organising the 
developmental activities at the grassroots. 

How would the rural elite respond to these 
changes at the lower and the middle strata 
of the rural society? It is easy to see that the 
elite would have both an incentive and a 
compulsion to move from extortion-oriented 
activities to production-oriented activities. 
The compulsion would come from the 
diminishing docility of the poor and the 
incentives from the new investment oppor¬ 
tunities perceived by the elite—in agriculture 
and, more often, in outside-village and 
urban activities, making the elite more 
outward-looking and oriented to economic 
opportunities beyond the narrow confines 
of the village. 

Given the pace of agricultural growth in 
India, the changes noted above are likely to 
be gradual and uneven gathering momentum 
in some areas but not in others. It is far from 
our mind to suggest that agricultural growth 
is a solution to all rural woes. Our intention 
is only to suggest that agricultural growth 
is likly to initiate a number of changes in 
the structure of village communities and in 
the orientation of different rural strata. 
These would seem to be more relevant and 
meaningful indicators of impact of growth 
on welfare than the conventional measures 
of economic disparities and inequalities. If 
in the ultimate analysis the welfare of rural 
strata depend on the structure of rural 
society and its adjustment to the wider 
economy, the analysis of features mentioned 
in this section would be more informative 
of change* in rural welfare than an array of 
summamjptatistical measures. 

4jt neepjf to be pointed out here .that the 
^Inade against the green revolution - 
jground of its adverse impact on 
and social justice are not so much 



cribrisms against the strategy of agricultural 
growth as against the particular form which 
the strategy took in India as noted in 
Section 111 above. In fact, agricultural 
growth with a wide area-cum-crop coverage 
seems to be the only feasible and reliable 
foundation for the development of Indian 
rural economy. There is enough experience 
by now to show that radical measures to 
change the rural economy and society are 
not workable in India. Tnc experience also 
shows that, on the positive side, the ambi¬ 
tious package of anti-poverty programmes 
and area development programmes being 
designed for the rural areas perform better 
in situations of agricultural growth. As the 
next section argues, a dynamic agriculture 
is equally crucial to sustain the growth 
momentum in the national economy as a 
whole. 

VI 

Apiculture in the 

National Economy 

Before assessing the growth prospects of 
a large sector like agriculture, it is important 
to look at the sector in the light of the 
growth in other sectors and in the economy 
as a whole. This helps in noticing the link¬ 
ages among the sectors and between agri¬ 
culture and the growth in the economy. The 
past trajectories of the present developed 
countries suggest a fairly uniform pattern 
in the changing sectoral composition of 
national output along with growth in 
national output. When looking at the pro¬ 
spects for agricultural growth, it is useful to 
keep in mind the Indian experience of recent 
decades in this respect. 

The sectoral growth rates during the 
period 1950-80 by decades and overall are 
presented in Thble 11. It is observed that the 
primary sector containing agriculture has 
been the slowest growing sector over this 
period with diminishing decadal growth 
rates. It is indeed true that the history of the 
present developed countries indicates that 
the secondary and tertiary sectors have been 
the leading sectors in their economic growth. 
But, a point of concern in the Indian ex¬ 
perience is the steady diminution noticed in 
the growth rate of the secondary sector—a 
sector which actually should have had 
accelerated growth Some researchers have 
argued that India has been going through 
a spell of industrial stagnation in the last 15 


years or so and the factor often mentioned 
in the literature is the slow growing agri¬ 
culture and agricultural and rural incomes 
depressing the demand for industrial 
goods. 12 

With the growing modernisation of 
agriculture, there is also the reverse possibi¬ 
lity of agricultural growth being limited by 
bottlenecks in the field of industries. The 
problems arising from the uncertainties in 
rural power supply are well known. The 
rising prices of industrial inputs into 
agriculture, noted above in Section IV, are 
often due to problems of efficiency, scale 
and modernisation of the industries produ¬ 
cing these imputs An interesting recent 
study of fertiliser prices in India argues that 
the large subsidy element in these prices 
accrues not so much to the farmers as to the 
fertiliser industry and, further up, to the 
feed-stock suppliers like the ONGC.” The 
implication is that an adequate national 
growth rate in the decades ahead would not 
only need a much higher agricultural growth 
rate but also a coordinated set a policies for 
the harmonious growth of different sectors 
in the economy. Agricultural growth could 
no more be considered as a function only 
of what happens m the villages and on the 
farms in the form of irrigation, extension, 
credit, etc. Apart from the inter-sectoral 
linkages, agricultural growth is important for 
overall growth for the simple reason that in 
developing countries like India the primary 
sector has a large weight in the total 
economy 

A mixed indicator seen in Thble 11 is the 
accelerated growth of the tertiary sector, a 
sector which became the fastest growing 
sector by the seventies. Is this a sign of 
healthy growth or is it a danger signal that 
the economy is. moving along the path of 
premature urbanisation and metropoli- 
tanisation, proliferation of bureauoracy and 
salariat and emergence of pockets of 
affluence with life-styles which are offen¬ 
sively conspicuous? Such questions push us 
away from the main theme of this paper but, 
nevertheless, it seems to us that they are im¬ 
portant enough to be raised here because of 
their intimate links with the problems of 
agricultural growth and rural stagnation. 
Owing to constraints of space and date, it 
is not possible to give definitive answers to 
these questions but the research literature 
does provide some suggestive clues. For 


Table II Sectoral Growth Rates of Real Income (NDP) 


Sector 

1950-51 

to 

1960-61 

1960-61 

to 

1970-71 

1970-71 

to 

1979-80 

1950-51 

to 

1979-80 

Net domestic product 

3.77 

3 39 

3.71 

3.63 

Primary 

2.66 

1.78 

1.69 

2.09 

Secondary 

5.81 

4.94 

4.84 

5.19 

Tertiary 

4.63 

.4.76 

5.27 

4.95 


Sourer. V K R V Rao: “India’s National Income 1950-80", Sage Publications, New Delhi, 
*f983, p 32. 



example, a recent study of resource flows 
into and subsidies for agriculture shows that 
there has been “a substantial net overflow 
of financial resources (out of agriculture)... 
(there is) little evidence of transfer of 
resources of any sizeable magnitude into 
agriculture for investment in physical 
assets. ■. The direct benefits derived by rural 
producers and consumers through food, 
fertiliser and other subsidies Dave been sub¬ 
stantially less than popularly believed... 


Table 12: Changes in Sectoral Shakes of 
Net Domestic Products 

(Per cent to NDP) 

Years 

Sectors 

(Trienoium) 

Primary Secondary Tfcrtiary 

1950-52 

1958-61 

1968-70 

1977-79 

56.27 16.87 26.86 

50.87 20.22 28.91 

43.78 23.62 32.60 

38.20 25.05 36.75 

Source: V K R V Rao; "India's National 
Income 1950-80”, Sage Publications, 
New Delhi, 1983, p 34. 

Table 13: Percentage Distribution of 
Male Workers by Sectors 

Sector 

Percentage of Tbtal Number 
of Workers 


1951 1961 1971 

Primary 

Secondary 

Tfertiary 

Total 

69.1 68.0 70.4 

12.6 12.7 11,2 

18.3 19.3 18.3 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

Source: V K 

R V Rao: “India’s National 


Income 1950-1900”, Sage Publications, 
1983, p 36. 

Table 14: Regional Variations in Fertiliser 
USB (1982-83) 


Suite Plant Nutrients 

(in Kgs) per 
Hectare of 
Cropped Area 


Assam 

4 

Rajasthan 

10 

Orissa 

11 

Madhya Pradesh 

11 

Bihar 

18 

Himachal Pradesh 

19 

Maharashtra 

25 

Jammu and Kashmir 

33 

Oujarat 

34 

West Bengal 

35 

Karnataka 

36 

Kerala 

36 

India 

37 

Haryana 

48 

Uttar Pnutah 

58 

Andhra Pradesh 

60 

Thmil Nadu 

73 

Punjab 

132 


Mm* * Plant Nutrients - N + P 2 0, + K.Q. 
Sourer Compiled from Fntituer Statistics, 
1983-84. 


agriculture does not seem to come out to be 
a favoured sector as is usually believed”. 14 

One implication of the differential 
sectoral growth rates is that the primary 
sector would have a declining share in the 
net domestic product. This is borne out by 
the data presented in Ihble 12 showing a 
sharp decline in the primary sector's share 
in the net domestic product from 56 per cent 
in 1950-52 to 38 per cent in 1977-79. A 
smooth change in the sectoral structure of 
the economy would need a similar decline 
in the primary sector's share in the labour 
force But, as can be seen from Ihble 13, over 
the period 1951-81, the labour share of the 
primary sector has remained around 70 per 
cent without any decrease Thus agriculture 
faces the challenge not merely of growth but 
of growth with substantial further labour 
absorption. This is another reason why 
agricultural growth on as wide a base as 
possible is important for the development 
of national economy. 15 

VII 

Constraints on Growth 

It is convenient to consider the constraints 
on growth under three headings. First, there 
are areas suffering from a variety of handi¬ 
caps such as lack of irrigation in raising 
agricultural production. Second, the benefits 
of new research and inputs tend to favour 
some selected crops leaving others with no 
opportunity for quick breakthroughs. Third, 
the small and marginal farmers and other 
farmers with modest means often lag and 
fall behind due to lack of access to resources 
or lack of ability and motivation to be 
venturesome. 

Regarding the areas lagging in the growth 
process, a good indicator to consider is the 
inter-state variations in the application of 
plant nutrients per hectare of cropped area 
(see Ihble 14). The range extends all the way 
from 4 kg in Assam to 132 kg in Punjab. 
It is also seen in Thble 14 that only five states 
have a rate of application exceeding the all- 
India figure of 37 kg and the rest of the 
states fall below this level, a clear sign of ex¬ 
treme skewness in the use of plant nutrients. 

The complexity of the Indian situation lies 
in the fact that entire states cannot jbe identi¬ 
fied as agriculturally progressive or back¬ 
ward, Researchers looking at inter-district 
variations or variations across smaller units 
are often amazed to see marked variations 
within states and-districts. Consider, for 
example, Ihble 15 which is taken from a 
district-wise study of agricultural growth. 
The Ihble shows that 30 per cent of the 
cultivated area lies in districts with a growth 
rate of more than 3 per cent per annum hut 
an almost equal percentage (26 per cent) 
falls in districts with negative growth! The 
latter group of districts has lower shares in 
fertiliser, irrigation and tractors as compared 
to the group shale in the area but one does 
not know whether the negative growth in 
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these districts was due to their physical 
circumstances alone or due to lack of 
adequate attention to them in the develop¬ 
ment policies and programmes. On the other 
hand, the ‘high growth’ districts do not seem 
to be performing as well as they should. 
They have impressive shares in irrigation and 
tractors but their contribution to output is 
far from impressive. A clear implication of 
Thble 15 is that macro policies like larger 
plan allocations for agriculture, major 
irrigation projects, price support measures, 
etc, would not, by themselves, achieve 
agricultural growth on a sustained and wide 
basis. An adequate tempo of agricultural 
growth would need in addition to macro¬ 
policies and programmes, a host of micro- 
level institutions and arrangements capable 
of overcoming the local handicaps inhibiting 
growth. 

As regards crops losing ground in the 
growth race, one has to keep in mind two 
possibilities. A crop with low-incoifte 
elasticity of demand would tend to have a 
diminishing share in cropped area The other 
possibility is that the farmers turn away from 
crops with stagnant yields when there are 
other crops benefiting from new varieties 
and technologies. The crucial point here is 
whether the impact of technologies on the 
cost per unit of output is positive or 
negative The real-world situations would be 
an amalgam of both the demand and the 
supply factors. However, the losers do leave 
some tell-tale clues in the data on crop areas 
and yields. For example, it can be seen from 
Ihble 16 that jowat, ragi, small millets and 
gram have declining shares in the cropped 
area while the shares are increasing in the 
case of wheat, maize and sugarcane Tlirning 
to Thble 17 and indulging in a bit of guess¬ 
work, it would seem possible to make the 
following Wry tentative propositions based 
on a joint look at Thbles 16 and 17. Wheat 
has benefited from both demand and supply 
factors but maize and sugarcane appear to 
move forward mainly owing to the demand 
push. Jowar and ragi seem to lose land, 
despite a measure of improvement in yields, 
due to constraints of demand. However, it 
is necessary to remember that the picture 
could have been different if there was good 
and even agricultural growth in the regions 
in which they are the staple foodgnuns. Still 
another situation indicated by Thblta 16 and 
17 is that of pulses. It should be mentioned 
here that the area share of pulses in produc¬ 
tion have remained stagnant despite high 
and increasing prices, a case of a crop facing 
a technological barrier in increasing yields. 
The point that we would like to make is that 
the agricultural research system does not 
seem to be fully responsive to the changing 
demand conditions for agricultural pro¬ 
ducts. It is also clear froin Thble 17 that the 
thrust of the research system on yields is as 
ye) quite modest. If we assume that increase 
in yields is practically the only source of 
agricultural growth In the future and look 
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■1 the Thbloto find out in how many crops 
the increase in yield is at least adequate 
enough to compensate for population 
growth, it is seen that only three out of the 
eleven crops listed in Ihble 17 pass this test. 
Thus, agricultural growth would need both 
a more effective agricultural research system 
and, also, a system better attuned to the 
changes in demand likely to occur in the 
wake of sustained and widespread agri¬ 
cultural growth. 

As regards the third constraint, viz, me 
difficulties faced by the small farmers in in¬ 
creasing their production, it should be men¬ 
tioned at the outset that crop yields per unit 
of land tend to be higher on small farms as 
compared to large farms. There is extensive 
documentation and research on the negative 
relationship between the farm size and crop 
yields which has evoked a number of hypo¬ 
theses providing Insights into the behaviour 
of different strata. ’* What is relevant for us 
to note is that the small farmers begin to fall 
behind when they find it difficult to cope 
with the tasks of getting access to and 
assimilating the new technologies and 
inputs. Significantly, in the areas of Green 
Revolution the negative relationship between 
farm size and yields is observed to get 
blurred and' even reversed. 17 There have 
been a number of programme interventions, 
especially since the early seventies, to help 
and support the small farmers to enable 
them to acquire farm assets like irrigation 
wells and pumpsets and take up supplemen¬ 
tary activities like dairying, lb judge from 
Ihble 18 showing fertiliser use by different 
size classes of farms in the early eighties, the 
progress achieved in activating the marginal 
and small farmers is not insignificant but 
it needs to gather momentum to cover the 
large numbers still remaining out of the 
growth process. It is seen from the Ihble that 
fertiliser use covers now only about a third 
of marginal and small farmers but, interes¬ 
tingly among the fertiliser users, the propor¬ 
tion of farm area covered and the quantum 
applied per hectare are noticeably higher on 
the small and marginal farms. The indica¬ 
tion is that in a setting conducive to their 
performance, the small and marginal far¬ 
mers do respond to growth opportunities 
and even gain lead over other strata of 
farmers. It would be reasonable to assume 
that the organisational efforts and pro¬ 
grammes to reach growth to the small and 
marginal farmers would yield handsome 
dividends. 

The concluding section which follows 
makes an attempt to sketch the medium term 
scenario for agricultural growth over the nett 
two decades. It is the job of a scenario to 
give plausible projections of future growth 
rates but in the present agricultural arid 
economic context in India, it ha^ to tackle 
the more difficult task of assessing the pro¬ 
spects for overcoming the major constraints 
on growth noted in this section. 


VIII 

Ibwards a Medium Term Scenario 

The following framework has been kept 
itfinind while constructing the scenario for 
agricultural growth over the next about two 
decades. Indian agriculture has acquired 
certain momentum over the recent decades 
and the first step in our scenario is to 
indicate growth achievable through con¬ 
tinuation of this momentum. In the second 
step, we bring together some suggestive dues 
to argue that the rain fed areas in the central, 
western and peninsular India might now be 
entering a phase which could lead to a fresh 
round of Green Revolution outside the 
irrigated areas covered in the first round. 
Compared to growth whicji occurred in 
Punjab and Haryana, the new round is likely 
to be slower in pace and quite modest in im¬ 
pact, but its contribution to development 
would be in extending'the areal base of 
agricultural growth to depressed rural 
regions with meagre economic opportunities 
outside agriculture. The third step would 
indicate the substantial growth potential in 
areas in eastern India which are now charac¬ 
terised by extreme poverty and suffer from 
socio-economic structures inhibiting growth. 

Projection of agricultural growth over the 
future based on past experiences needs 
complicated statistical exercises to explore 
a range of possibilities suggested by alter¬ 
native assumptions. A careful and detailed 
study done recently indicates the range 
shown below for production of foodgrains 
which, for convenience, we take as a proxy 
for agricultural growth. 1 * 


Approximate 

foodgrains 

Production 


(in million tonnes) 


In 1985-86 

150 

By the year 2000 


(a) Assuming continuation 


of present trends 

188 

(b) Assuming full use of 


irrigation potential 

233 

(c) Assuming in addition, HYV 


yields over entire cropped area 

359 


. A cautious interpretation of these figures 
would be that there are no immediate 
physical limits on agricultural growth but 
that the growth actually realised would 
depend on the right combination of policies 
to support agriculture and to promote its 
growth. The figures could also be interpreted 
to mean that, if agricultural growth picks up 
to exceed the trends in the recent past, not 
only would there be enough of foodgrains 
for the growing population but there would 
also be opportunities in agriculture for 


Table 16: Distribution or Cropped Area 
by Crops 


Crops 

1950-51 

1964-65 

1981-82 

Rice 

23.4 

22 9 

23.0 

Wheat 

7.4 

8.4 

12.5 

Superior cereals 

30.8 

31.3 

35.5 

Jowar 

11.8 

11.3 

9.5 

Bajra 

6.8 

7.4 

6.7 

Maize 

2.4 

2.9 

3.3 

Ragi 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

Small millets 

3.5 

2.9 

2.2 

Gram 

57 

5.6 

4.4 

Groundnut 

3.4 

4.6 

4.1 

Cotton 

4.5 

5.3 

4.5 

Sugarcane 

1.3 

1.6 

1 9 


Source: “Estimates of Area and Production of 
Principal Crops in India”, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Government of India, 
various issues 


Table 17: Rankings of Crops by Growth 
Rates of Yield during the Period 
1967-68 to 1983-84 

(per cent per annum) 

Crop 

Growth Rate 

Wheat 

3.0 

Jowar 

2.8 

Ragi 

2.2 

Cotton 

2.0 

Rice 

1.6 

Bajra 

1 5 

Groundnut 

1.2 

Sugarcane 

1.0 

Maize 

0.7 

TUr 

0.4 

Gram 

-0.2 


Source: "Agriculture Situation in India", 
Match 1985, p 901. 


Table 15: Categorisation or Districts by Output Growth 



High 
Growth 
Districts 
(More than 

3 Per Cent) 

Moderate 
Growth 
Districts 
(Less than 

3 Per Cent) 

Districts 

with 

Negative 

Growth 

Total 

Area 

30 

44 

26 

100 

Output 

36 

45 

19 

100 

Fertilisers 

39 

44 

17 

100 

Tractors 

$8 

23 

9 

100 

Pumpsets 

35 

46 

19 

100 

Gross irrigated area 

46 

38 

16 

100 


Source: Compiled from, “Performance of Indian Agriculture: A Districtwise Study”, 
,*by G S Bhalla and Y K Alagh, Sterling, Delhi, 1979. 
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diversification of crops beyond foodgrains 
and, hence, for absorption of labour in a 
variety of agro-based activities, litis inter¬ 
pretation is suggested by the figures of 
foadgrains potential corresponding to 
assumptions (b) and (c) above Which appear 
to exceed the likely growth in the demand 
for foodgrains by a comfortable margin. 

Statistical projections are conditioned by 
past experiences and cannot folly com¬ 
prehend the newer opportunities for growth 
in making in laboratories and on enter¬ 
prising farms. A particular reference needs 
to be made here to the possibilities of some 
sizeable breakthroughs in rainfed agriculture 
in regions notorious for their susceptibility 
to droughts. It is difficult to translate these 
possibilities into predictable quantities but 
there are enough indications to show that 
the possibilities we have in mind are genuine 
and not wishful Consider, for example, the 
improvement in crop yields in Karnataka in 
the recent decades vis-a-vis the improvement 
in yields in India as a whole (see Table 19). 
Karn^rica has less than 20 per cent of its 
croppi-. area under irrigation and is known 
for the frequency and the severity of its 
droughts. And, yet, as Table 19 shows, the 
growth rates of crop yields over the period 
1955-56 to 1980-81 have ben higher in 
Karnataka than in the country as a whole 
for most of the crops. Particularly note¬ 
worthy are the growth rates of yields of 
millets and pulses—typical of crops bypas¬ 
sed by the green revolution. The factors 
behind Karnataka’s yield performance are 
yet to be fully analysed. But, going by the 
clues that we get in our field studies, the 
researches in dry-land-agriculture being 
carried out by the University of Agricultural 
Sciences m Karnataka and the extension 
efforts of the state Directorate of Agriculture 
appear to be two favourable factors to crop 
yields which are gathering strength in the 
state and could have a substantial impact on 
agriculture in the coming years. 

As a second illustration, we refer to a 
recent study of fertiliser use in Gujarat. Like 
Karnataka, Gujarat is also a drought-prone 
state with less, than 20 per cent of cultivated 
area under irrigation. Interestingly, the 


fertiliser uw in the state has grown rapidly 
in recent years and an analysis of this 
experience finds that “Gujarat’s remarkable 
growth in fertiliser consumption was due to 
relatively faster diffusion of fertiliser use 
under rainfed conditions than to very high 
rates of application on limited irrigated 
area... Rapid diffusion of fertiliser use in 
rainfed agriculture in Gujarat was mainly 
due to certain strengths of the fertiliser 
distribution system and pressure from the 
fertiliser supply side?’ 1 * Oujarat is a part of 
the western region which accounts for about 
“one-third of India’s cultivated land and 
40 to 65 per cent pf the production of 
major crops like jowar, pulses, cotton and 
groundnut". It would seem that there ate 
good chances of rapid fertiliser use in the 
region as a whole, as "even without dramatic 
developments (in irrigation and dryland 
technology), there is vast scope for accele¬ 
rated growth in fertiliser consumption but 
the prospects for such growth would depend 
on concerted and well-coordinated efforts 
by the state governments and the fertiliser 
industry”. 20 

It would also be relevant here to take note 
of the prospects as assessed by the re¬ 
searchers looking for new technologies 
appropriate for dry-land agriculture. For 
example, the ICRISAT in Hyderabad cover¬ 
ing “the hardest end of the research spec¬ 
trum, i e, the rainfed fanning in the semi- 
arid tropics hopes to usher in a second green 
revolution in these poverty-stricken areas”. 21 
In a seminar held recently, the coordinator 
of the AU-lndia Coordinated Millets 
Improvement Project has also expressed 
similar views. 22 

While the breakthroughs in rainfed agri¬ 
culture are likely to be modest in their 
impact, they would still be important for the 
future scenario for two reasons. First, with 
stagnant agriculture, the development pro¬ 
blems of rainfed areas become forbidding. 
Even an agriculture with modest growth 
could be a great help to these areas because 
of the opportunities it provides to combine 
cultivation with a range of supplementary 
activities. Second, unlike the high-cost green 
revolution of the past, the modernised rain¬ 


fed agriculture could yield technologies and 
practices which are more appropriate to the 
Indian setting in terms of their characte¬ 
ristics of costs, accessibility to small 
cultivators and labour absorption. 

Finally, a brief reference would be in order 
to growth opportunities far more uncertain 
and, hence, very difficult to assess but 
substantial enough not to be dismissed 
lightly. The Seventh Five Year Plan has 
formulated an agricultural strategy based on 
the exploitation of the large irrigation poten¬ 
tial in eastern India consisting of eastern 
parts of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal 
and Orissa. A World Bank survey has 
pointed out that “the large scale deep 
acquifer exploration and development could 
benefit the population in this region by pro¬ 
viding a reliable source of agricultural, in¬ 
dustrial and drinking water”. 23 Technocrats 
have sketched scenarios of foodgrains poten¬ 
tial in this region which is more than ade¬ 
quate to meet the needs of the entire nation. 
But, more relevant, the eastern region is 

Table 19: Improvement in Crop Yields: 

Comparison of Karnataka and India 


(per cent per annum) 


Crop 

Growth Rate 

Karnataka 
(1955-36 to 
1980-81) 

India 

(1949-50 to 
1983-84) 

Rice 

2.7 

1.5 

Ragi 

1.9 

1.5 

Jowar 

3.8 

1.5 

Bajra 

2.9 

1.8 

Maize 

6.3 

0.8 

Wheat 

5.1 

3.1 

Gram 

1.9 

0.6 

TUr 

3.1 

-0.4 

Groundnut 

Neg 

0.6 

Cotton i ■ 

3.2 

1.9 

SugareaAe 

Neg 

1.1 


Source■ (I) “Agricultural Situation in India”, 
March 1985, p 901. 

(2) Computed from the data collected 
from Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics, "Season and Crop 
Reports”, for various years, for 
Karnataka state 


Table 18: Pattern of Fertiliser Consumption by Size oi Farms 


Variable 

Marginal 
(Below 1 Hectare) 

Small 
(1 to 2 ha) 

Medium 
(2 to 4 ha) 

Large 

(4 to 10 ha) 

Big 

(Above 10 ha) 

All HH 

Distribution of 
cultivating HH (per cent) 

407 

24 8 

19.8 

12.1 

26 

100.0 

Area cultivated (per cent) 

9.7 

15 7 

24.3 

31.6 

18 7 

100,0 

Cultivator HH using 
fertilisers (per cent) 

36.8 

448 

55.3 

55 4 

58 8 

45 2 

Proportion of fertilised area 
to gross cropped area (per cent) 

31.3 

32.7 

36.1 

35.2 

34.2 

34.4 

Proportion of fertilised area to GCA 
of HH using fertilisers (per cent) 

79.9 

70 3 

62 4 

58 9 

49 8 

61 5 

Fertiliser input per fertilised 
hectare (kg) 

92.3 

85 8 

80.1 

71.1 

59 0 

76.4 


Source: ‘Fertiliser Use in India: Role of Small and Marginal Farmer’, T K Roy and H Y Siddiqui (NCAER), Fertiliser Marketing Sews, 
October 1980, cited in Fertiliser Statistics, 1983-84, p 1-107. 
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often described as having a ‘semi-feudal’ 
rural society. There are variations within the 
region and, also, areas like West Bengal 
having a complex rural situation not easily 
classifiable. However, a proposition which 
can be made with considerable confidence 
is that the predominantly bureaucratic 
exteniion-cum-credit-cum-input supply 
strategy for agricultural growth which 
worked in the Green Revolution areas like 
Punjab and has a good chance of per¬ 
forming well in the rainfed areas described 
abowe could turn out to be inappropriate for 
the eastern region. Looking beyond the 
medium term, it would seem obvious to the 
social science observers that sustained and 
development-oriented agricultural growth in 
India would need structural changes going 
far beyond the mild and gradualistic changes 
experienced so far by the Indian society. 
These are not the changes which could be 
brought about by the government alone 
through its bureaucracy and technocracy. 
The intriguing question is when will the 
needed structural changes corfte about, how 
and by whom. 

Notes 

1 See (i) Preface for the book on: “Com¬ 
parative Experience of Agricultural 
Development in Developing Countries of 
Asia and South-East since World War 11", 
by M L Dantwala 1972. (ii) M L Dantwaia, 
1976 

2 See (i) V M Rao, M V Nadkarni and 
R S Deshpandc, 1980; and (u) Nilkantha 
Rath, 1980 

3 The deceleration hypothesis for agricultural 
growth was discussed at regional symposia 
conducted by the Indian Society of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics. For the proceedings see 
Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, 
1983 and especially S D Sawant in the same 
volume. 

4 Sumit Guha, 1981. The reference to this 
work in the text of the paper is based on 
the review of the book in Economic Times 
of May 11, 1986. 

5 See “Comparative Experience of Agri¬ 
cultural Development in Developing Coun¬ 
tries of Asia and the South-East since World 
War 11" especially in Section 3 by K N Raj- 
Also see K N Raj, 1975 

6 See (i) Dorris D Brown, 1971, (ii) D K Desai, 
1969, (iii) V R Gaikwad, Gunwant Desai, 
Paul Mampilly and V S Vyas, 1977. 

7 See Rath and Mitra 1986 and J P Singh, 
•1986. 

8 See Rao and Chandrakanth, 1984. 

9 See Montek S Ahulvalia, 1978 and 
C H Hanumantha Rao, 1986. 

10 See Radhakrishna and Sudhaksr Reddy, 
1983. This paper is an interesting inter¬ 
district analysis for Andhra Pradesh— 
showing the negative relationship between 
agricultural development and poverty. 

11 See (i) B H Farmer, 1977, especially 
chapter 8 by Chinnappa Nanjamraa, 
(Ii) G C Mandal and M G Ghosh, 1976.' 

12 See Sj. She tty, 197? and Isher Ahluwalia, 
1983. 


13 See G M Desai, 1986. 

14 See C H Shah, 1986. The citation given in 
the text of the paper is taken from the review 
of the book in Economic Times of May 18, 
1986. 

13 Set the Symposium no Agriculture 2000 AD 
in Economic Scene, May 1986 for a discus¬ 
sion of the problems and prospects of 

1 labour absorption in agriculture over the 
coming decades. 

16 See (i) Krishna Bharadwaj, 1974, especially 
Chapter 2, (it) J N Bhagwati and 
S Chakravarty, 1974. 

17 See (i) Krishna Bharadwaj quoted above, 

(ii) by C H Hanumantha Rao, 1966, 

(iii) Ashok Rudra, 1982, especially 
chapter 7 and page 183. 

18 See C H Shah and S D Sawant, 1982. 

19 See Gunvant M Desai, 1986 

20 See Gunvant M Desai, 1984. 

21 See ‘Seeds of the Future 1 in Indian Express 
of May 11. 1986. 

22 See ‘Priority for Germ-Plasm Banks’ in 
Economic Times of May 25, 1986 

23 See 'Time for Action in Deep Aquifers m 
South Asia’ in The Hindu of May 26,1986, 
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Economy of Coarse Cereals and Pulses 

M V Nadkarni 


Coarse Cereals—the staple diet qf millions of peasants and labourers—are no less nutritive than the superior 
cereals, rice and wheat; pulses are even richer. Yet, both have lagged. In the growth of yields, coarse cereals have 
kept pace with overall foodgrains, but they have lost relatively in area. Yields of pulses have been stagnant, but 
their loss in area is not so sharp In spite of their 'inferior good’ status and lower prices, coarse cereals—except 
small millets—have fared better than pulses in the growth of production and yields. 

It is contended here that the factors behind their slow growth or stagnation cannot be any ‘permanent constraints’ 
like higher instability, limited demand and lower value per unit. The major constraint affecting their growth is 
technological, via; their lower yields and lower responsiveness to irrigation and fertilisers. There are also institutional 
constraints in improving productivity of dry farming and in promoting lightly irrigated cultivation as against 
intensive irrigation. 


WHETHER India’s agricultural develop¬ 
ment is considered impressive on the whole 
or not, it has been generally considered to 
be uneven both in terms of regions and 
crops. Though this paper is concerned with 
unbalanced growth across crops, it should 
nevertheless, provide clues to factors behind 
uneven agricultural growth of regions as 
well The focus here is on coarse cereals' 
and pulses, 2 which have been left behind by 
the green revolution. Oil seeds have also been 
left behind, but this paper is concerned with 
foodgrains alone on account of their being 
more basic in satisfying hunger and meeting 
the needs of nutrition. 

Though both coarse cereals and pulses 
have grown slower than superior cereals— 
rice and wheat—their economic charac¬ 
teristics are not exactly the same. While 
coarse cereals have been considered as 
inferior goods and are relatively low-value 
crops, pulses have no such disadvantage. 
Coarse cereals have long hrrn thr ititfilr diet 
of peasants and labourers, particularly in the 
regions where they are grown. They are 
grown over large parts of the country, the 
principal growing states being Karnataka, 
Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Rajasthan, Haryana, Uttar Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh. Even where rice and 
wheat ace grown, poor peasants growing 
these superior cereals have treated them as 
cash crops for sale, purchasing from the 
proceeds coarse cereals for subsistence.’ 
The ‘inferior’ status of coarse cereals has 
nothing to do with their nutritional value, 
since it is hardly less than that of superior 
cereals In terms of protein, mineral and 
vitamin content, they are richer than rice. 
Even in terms of calories, jowar and bajra 
at least have more of it than rice and 
wheat J Coarse cereals have also been 
Playing an important rote in the livestock 
economy of drought-prone areas. 

The deficiency of grass and paddy straw 
m these areas was more than made good by 
the straw of coarse cereals. Certain varieties 
were grown exclusively as feedgrains, consu¬ 
lting however, a small proportion of coarse 
cereal production. Jowar and maize straw 
have also been meeting the fuel needs of the 
rural population. The vanishing of tree stock 
and the fuel crisis in drought-prone tracts 


appears to be in a good measure due to the 
stunted growth of coarse cereals and the 
scarcity of straw they provide. 

Pulses have enriched the diet of the poor 
as well as the rich, as supplementary food. 
They provide the base to make curries or 
side-dishes to go with rice and cereal rotis. 
They are also the base for breakfast food 
and snacks. Being rich in proteins, they have 
played an important role in providing a 
balanced diet particularly to those who find 
fish and eggs too costly. But even those who 
eat meat, etc, continue to consume pulses. 
As such, they are not regarded as 'inferior'. 
The cropping systems of coarse cereals under 
traditional cultivation were such that they 
were grown—and were consumed—along 
with pulses This ensured a nutritionally rich 
diet to peasants, well within their means. 
Pulses were used as inter-crops in traditional 
cultivation also because they improved soil 
fertility in the process, implanting nitrogen 
from the air into the soil. Even if the first 
crop following the monsoon was devoted to 
pure cereal crops, pulses were cultivated in 
the following rabi season which restored 
fertility to the soil. 

While reviewing the growth and growth 
prospects of coarse cereals, Jodha listed their 
three “permanent constraints”: (i) their 
cultivation mainly in moisture deficient 
areas, making their yields both low and 
uncertain; (if) their lower value per unit; and 
(iii) the limited market or demand for them, 
being confined to regions where they are 
grown and to low income groups. 5 Soon 
after the initial impact of HYVs, the 
prospects of coarse cereals did look very 
bleak indeed. It is possible now to have a 
look at a much longer period and study their 
growth. In the light of this longer experience, 
and taking pulses also into account, it is 
contended here that these constraints are 
more apparent than real and that the real 
constraint Inhibiting their growth is techno¬ 
logical. viz, their lower yields and tower 
responsiveness to irrigation and fertilisers. 
Their constraint even in technological 
change is ultimately institutional and hence 
not unsurmountable. 

Both coarse cereals and most of the pulses 
have indeed been grown mainly in semi-arid, 
interior regions of the country. Though some 


of them are found occasionally in high rain¬ 
fall regions, too, they are grown here either 
in hilly terrains (low lands being reserved for 
rice) or in dry seasons unde> rain-fed con¬ 
ditions. As such, their yields are much lower 
than those of superior cereals which are 
grown under more favourable conditions. 
Their advantage however, is that where 
superior cereals would not grow at all and 
would give uneconomic yields, coarse cereals 
and pulses can do reasonably well. Like the 
people who consume them, they are sturdy 
crops, less sensitive to variations in rainfall 
than superior cereals, especially rice Not 
that droughts do not affect them. But critical 
limits of failure of rainfall below which they 
cause serious crop failure are lower for 
coarse cereals than for rain-fed rice If we 
simply compare fluctuations in yields, coarse 
cereals and pulses do appear more unstable 
than superior cereals It is, however, neces¬ 
sary to appreciate that if superior cereals 
were to be grown under the same conditions 
as these ‘backward’ crops, they would have 
turned out to be far more unstable and risky. 

Very ofteiL while comparing riskiness or 
instability of crops, we take it for granted 
that the measure we employ to assess it is 
an inherent characteristic of the crop isolated 
from the region or conditions under which 
it is grown. It is however, difficult to isolate 
the risk associated with the crops from the 
risk inherent in conditions under which it 
is grown But if we are conscious of the mix- 
up, we can at least allow for differences in 
such conditions and obtain a more objec¬ 
tive assessment—even if qualitative—of the 
riskiness of crops. When a farmer is faced 
with a choice between superior cereals and 
these ‘backward’ crops, fie would prefer the 
latter under adverse conditions where they 
are less risky and the former under favour¬ 
able conditions when risk is reduced or 
eliminated, since the yields of superior 
cereals under favourable conditions are 
much higher. The inherent constraint in the 
growth of coarse cereals and pulses is not 
therefore, the higher risk and instability 
associated with them, but their lower respon¬ 
siveness to the availability of more favour¬ 
able conditions of higher rainfall or irriga¬ 
tion at least under available technology. On 
the other hand, the new HYV technology 
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wheat to irrigation and fertilisers much 
more. Whenever irrigation was introduced 
to a region, it generally had the effect of 
reducing the area under coarse cereals and 
pulses, and increasing the area under 
superiof cereals and cash crops. The coarse 
cereals and pulses have thus continued to 
suffer a residual status. 

Tfcble 1 shows the changing status of 
coarse cereals and pulses both in absolute 
terms and in comparison with foodgrains. 
The area under coarse cereals increased from 
38.4 million hectares around 1950-31 (trien¬ 
nial average) to 44.4 million hectares around 
1960-61 and again to 45.6 million hectares 
around 1970-71. Thereafter, it Started declin¬ 
ing standing at 39.2 million hectares in 
1984-85. In relative terms, however, this area 
declined even when it increased in absolute 
terms being 39 per cent of area under food- 
grains around 1950-51 and 31 per cent in 
1984-85. Their production has been increas¬ 
ing throughout in absolute terms, but 
relatively to total foodgrains, it contributed 
3i per cent around 1950-51 and only 21 per 


Tfsllmajor part of the' rt a dhg in arga 
occurred under robi cereals suggesting that 
the ami was lost mainly to wheat. Produc¬ 
tion of rabt coarse cereals has been prac¬ 
tically stagnant between 5 and 6 million 
tonnes, with almost all the increase in pro¬ 
duction being contributed by coarse cereals 
cultivated during the kharif. 

We can see the performance of main 
foodgrains in terms of annual growth rates 
for three periods separately— (1) 1949-50 to 
1960-61—a period preceding the impact of 
HYVs; (ii) 1960*1 to 1970-71—a period 
marked by serious droughts in 1965-66 and 

1966- 67 and the first impact of HYVs from 

1967- 68 onwards particularly in the case of 
wheat; (iii) 1970-71 to 1984-85—the post- 
Green Revolution period. Linear rates of 
growth per annum expressed as per cent at 
mean have been presented for each of these 
periods in ’fable 2 indicating also the level 
of statistical significance (of linear rates). 

Growth Rate in Yields 

It is remarkable that the growth rate in 
yields of coarse cereals has been quite close 



yields increased at the same rate of 2.2 per 
cent per annum and coarse cereal yields in¬ 
creased at the rate of 2.1 percent. It is only 
during the sixties (Period 11) that thd dis¬ 
parity was a little more notable, the growth 
rate being 2.0 percent per annum in food- 
grain yields and f.6 per cent per annum in 
coart6 cereals. The disparity in growth rates 
is more conspicuous in production, which 
has been increasing from period to period. 
This has been due to disparity in the growth 
of area, both during the first and third 
periods, the last registering an absolute and 
statistically significant decline for coarse 
cereals. All this suggests that while area 
under coarse cereals tends to get diverted to 
other crops with the introduction of irriga¬ 
tion, the disadvantages affecting coarse 
cereals have not prevented their growers from 
taking steps to increase their yields at least 
in areas which cannot be shifted to superior 
cereals. Neither their 'inferior-good* status 
nor their ‘subsistence crops’ character has 
come in the way of maintaining a growth 
rate in yields almost close to that of 
foodgrains as a whole, and better than in the 
case of rice. 

A disaggregated look at coarse cereals is 
also revealing (see fable 2). The only coarse 
cereal which has maintained a significant 
growth in all the three periods—both in pro¬ 
duction and yield—is maize, but its growth 
rates have declined from period to period 
Maize is a unique coarse cereal, much more 
commercialised than others, used more for 
agro-industries than for subsistence. It has 
also the highest yields among coarse cereals 
Both jowar and ragt recorded significant 
growth in production and yield in the first 
and the third periods, but stagnation in the 
second. Growth in yields during the third 
period was actually more impressive in these 
lowly cereals than in the case of nee, in spite 
of higher expenditure on the latter. Bajra 
performed exceedingly well in area, produc¬ 
tion as well as in yield during the second 


Table 1: Area and Production of Foodgrains and Their Components 

_ Triennial Averages Centred Around _ 1984-85 


1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 1980-81 (Provisional) 


Area (in million 
hectares) under- 
Coarse cereals 

38.4 

(39) 

44.4 

(38) 

45.6 

(37) 

41 9 

(33) 

39.2 

(31) 

Pulses 

19 3 

(20) 

242 

(21) 

22 2 

(18) 

23 0 

(18) 

22 7 

(18) 

Rice 

30.4 

(31) 

34 2 

(29) 

37 7 

(30) 

40.1 

(32) 

41.2 

(33) 

Wheat 

97 

(10) 

13 3 

(11) 

18 0 

(15) 

22.2 

(17) 

23.6 

(19) 

All foodgrains 

97.9 (100) 

116 2 (100) 

123 5 (100) 

127 4 (100) 

126 7 (100) 

Production (in million 
tonnes) of 

Coarse cereals 

161 

(31) 

23 3 

(29) 

27 4 

(26) 

29 0 

(23) 

31 2 

(21) 

Pulses 

8 3 

(16) 

121 

(15) 

11 5 

(11) 

10.2 

(8) 

12 2 

(8) 

Rice 

21 8 

(41) 

34.0 

(42) 

41 9 

(40) 

49 7 

(40) 

58.6 

(40) 

Wheat 

63 

(12) 

11 1 

(14) 

23.4 

(22) 

35 2 

(28) 

442 

(30) 

All foodgrains 

52.6 (100) 

80 5 (100) 

104.3 (100) 

124.2 (100) 

146 2 (100) 


Note-. Figures in brackets are percentages to all foodgrains. 

Source: Derived from Statistics in ‘Area and Production of Principal Crops—1981-84’, 1984, 
Government of India; and “Economic Survey 1985-86", 1986, Government of India 


Table 2: Growth Performance of Coarse Cereals. Compared with Other Foodgrains (Linear Growth Per Annum Expressed 

as Percentage at Mean), and Periodwise Average Yields 


Growth in Area Growth in Production Yield Per Hectare Average Yields 

(Per Cent)_ _(Per Cent)_ (Per Cem)_ (In Kg Per Hectare) 


Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

1 

11 

HI 

1 

11 

III 

I 

II 

HI 

I 

II 

III 


1 Coarse Cereals: 
Jowar 

1 3* 

-0.1“ 

-0,2“ 

4.3* 

-0.04'" 

2.9* 

3.1* 

0.1“ 

3.1* 

448 

503 

631 

Bajra 

1.6*** 

1.5* 

-0.9* 

2.2“ 

6.5* 

0.1“ 

0.6“ 

4.9** 

1.3“ 

304 

377 

466 

Rag: 

14* 

-0 2'“ 

0.3"* 

3.1* 

-0.04"* 

2.2** 

1.7** 

0.2“ 

2.0* 

724 

758 

995 

Maize 

2,9* 

3 3* 

-0.03'“ 

6.5* 

5.2* 

1.6*** 

3.7*- 

1.8** 

16** 

762 

1020 

1121 

Others 

0.2™ 

-0.7"* 

-3.7* 

■0.4 IU 

-0.3“ 

-3.0* 

0.2“ 

0.4“ 

1.0“ 

575 

586 

644 

All coarse 
cereals 

1.3* 

0.6* 

-0.9* 

3.2* 

2.2** 

1.2** 

2.1* 

1.6** 

2.1* 

477 

557 

682 

2 Pulses 

2.3* 

-1.1* 

0.3“ 

4.0* 

-0.6“ 

0.7“ 

1.6** 

0.5“ 

Y>.4“ 

475 

484 

492 

3 Rice 

1.2* 

0.8* 

0.7* 

4.0* 

1.7*** 

2.5* 

2.8* 

0.9“ 

1.8* 

840 

1010 

1221 

4 Wheat 

3.3* 

3.1 

2.1* 

4.9* 

8.4* 

5.1* 

1.6** 

5.1* 

3.0* 

732 

971 

1507 

S All foodgrains 

1.7* 

0.6* 

0 3** 

3.9* 

2.7** 

2.7* 

2-2* 

2.0* 

2.2* 

611 

712 

951 


Notes: Period l 1949-30 to 1960-61; Period II: 1960-61 to 1970-71; Period III: 1970-71 to 1984-85. 

* Linear Growth Significant at 1 per cent level. 

*• At 5 per cent level. 

At 10 per ceijt level, 
ns—Not Significant. 

Source: As in fable 1. 
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coarse cereals. Only during the first period. 


w !y » 

ehownevenj 


they recorded a four per cent increase per 
annum in production, followed by stag¬ 
nation. Area under pulses increased between 

1949- 50 and 1960-61, but declined signi¬ 
ficantly in the next decade and stagnated 
later. Over the period as a whole, however, 
pulses have not faced a severe decline in area 
relatively. They accounted for 20 per cent of 
area under foodgrains around 1950-51 and 
18 per cent in 1984-85—-a decline which is 
much less than in the case of coarse cereals. 
Yields of pulses, however, have stagnated 
after 1960-61, after some increase during the 
fifties. Though some efforts to promote high 
yielding varieties of pulses have been made 
since the early seventies, they do not seem 
to have succeeded much. As such, the contri¬ 
bution of pulses to overall foodgrain produc¬ 
tion has declined from 16 per cent around 

1950- 51 to a mere 8 per cent in 1984-85. 


superior cereals, let alone coarse cereals. 

Price instability 

The major price disadvantage of both 
pulses and coarse cereals is inthe instability 
of their prices, as seen from coefficient of 
variation around trend, presented in "fable 5. 
Growers of pulses have also an additional 
disadvantage, not shared by coarse cereals, 
but shared by rice Pulses have to be 
processed at dhal mills for being split and 
de-husked before they go to the retail 
market. As in the case of nee, these mills 
are a monopsonistic link in the market for 
growers. They often both process and trade 
in the commodity processed, and thus place 
the grower at a disadvantage compared to 
other foodgrains not requiting such proces¬ 
sing They could create problems which are 
not captured by statistics even on farm 
(harvest) prices—for example, irregular or 


jam at tbe bpposfte eftd of ihe spectrum com* 
pared to maize. Area under them has been 
declining since 1960-61 itself, particularly so 
since 1970-71. Yields have been stagnant 
during all the three periods. Their pro¬ 
duction has, therefore, been declining in 
absolute terms since 1960-6T, significantly 
so since 1970-71 at the rate of 3 per cent per 
annum, fable 3 shows the changing com¬ 
position of coarse cereals in production. The 
proportion of small millets declined sharply 
from 27 to a mere 9 per cent of the total 
coarse cereals production between 1950-51 
and 1984-85. Research efforts in promoting 
higher yields of coarse cereals were confined 
almost wholly to jowar, maize, bajra and 
ragi. It may look surprising that small millets 
suffered a neglect in spite of their higher 
average yields than those of jowar and bajra 
This couid be because of their great variety 
and spread, each variety having a local im¬ 
portance. They are facing the risk of extinc¬ 
tion, threatening the crop diversity in semi- 
and areas. 

It should be noted that the HYV revolu¬ 
tion has not totally bypassed coarse cereals, 
though the adoption has been slower in their 
case Since coarse cereals grow under con¬ 
ditions of scanty and uncertain rainfall and 
since irrigation has not substantially and 
relatively increased their yields, any varietal 
improvements had to have the ability to 
survive under semi-arid conditions and yet 
register growth. Through centuries of ex¬ 
perience, farmers have gained precise know¬ 
ledge of what traditional variety to sow, 
when, and along with what crop, which 
enabled them to minimise risk and survive 
Being valued for the security they provided 
even under unfavourable conditions, the new 
technology of HYVs would not have had 
much chance of being adopted if this feature 
was to be sacrificed. It is not surprising, 
therefore, if the proportion of area under 
HYVs is lower in these crops than in the case 
of superior cereals as seen from fable 4 
What is remarkable about them is that 
HYVs in their case have been adopted under 
mainly rain-fed conditions. The proportion 
of area under HYVs has far exceeded the 
proportion of irrigated area particularly 
under jowar and bajra, as seen from this 
fable. 

Even where irrigated, they have received 
only light irrigation. This has permitted 
more extensive irrigation, enabling the 
spread of project benefits over a wider area 
and to more farmers Agricultural scientists 
say that even one or two irrigations during 
critical periods of growth can increase jowar 
yields significantly, though admittedly the 
yields could be lower than in the case of rice 
and wheat Private profitability of cultiva¬ 
tion of superior cereals under intensive 
irrigation may be more attractive than the 
cultivation of jowar and ragi under exten¬ 
sive irrigation. But from the social point of 
view of maximising benefit per unit of 
irrigation water, extensive irrigation for 
cultivation of coarse cereals and pulses may 
be more beneficial. 

The growth performance of pulses, how- 


Such a performance of pulses does look 
surprising, particularly since they do not 
have the disadvantage of being an inferior- 
good or a subsistence crop. Pulses have a 
good market in all areas, even where they are 
not grown and among all income groups. 
They cannot also be regarded as low value 
crops since they have fetched higher farm 
(harvest) prices than *ven superior cereals. 
If we assume that farm (harvest) prices keep 
pace with wholesale price index numbers, 
they couid be considered to have risen faster 
than tn the case of other foodgrains. As can 
be seen from fable 5, wholesale prices of 
pulses increased by 8.8 per cent per annum 
during the period 1970-71 to 1984-85, while 
those of coarse cereals as a group and cereals 
as a whole, increased by 5.0 and 6.1 per cent 
respectively. If superior cereals showed a 
better growth peformance because of high 


Table 5: Behaviour of Wholesale Prices of 
Foodgrains, from 1970-71 to 1984-85 

(Per Cent) 



Annual 

Increase* 

Coefficient 
of Variation 
around 
Trend 

Coarse cereals 

4 95 

15 85 

Pulses 

8 75 

14 06 

Rice 

6 80 

II 67 

Wheat 

5 22 

10.98 

All cereals 

6,12 

12 16 

All foodgrains 

6 55 

10.29 


Note. * Linear trends expressed as per cent at 
mean; all trends are statistically signi¬ 
ficant at 1 per cent level. Derived from 
price statistics m Reserve Bank of 
India, “Currency and Finance Reports". 


Table 3. Composition of Coarse Cereals Production 

(Per Cent) 


Share of 

Triennial Averages Central Around 

1984-85 

(Provisional) 

1950-51 

1960-61 

1970-71 

1980-81 

Jowar 

36 

38 

31 

39 

36 

Bajra 

16 

15 

23 

17 

20 

Ragi 

9 

8 

8 

9 

8 

Maize 

12 

18 

22 

22 

27 

Others * 

27 

21 

16 

13 

9 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Note 1984-85 figure for ragi is derived from the latest Crop Estimates for 1984-85 as in 
Agricultural Situation in India, February 1986. 

Source : Same as in Table 1. 


Tabi e 4: Proportion of.HYV and Irrigated Area Under Crops 

(Per Cent) 


Proportion of HYV Area Proportion of Irrigated Area 



1971-72 

1980-81 

1984-85 

1971-72 

1980-81 

1982-83 

Coarse cereals: 

Jowar 

4.1 

22 1 

32.4 

4.4 

38 

3.7 

Bajra 

15.0 

31.2 

49 3 

37 

5.4 

6.0 

Maize 

7.8 

26.3 

35 5 

14 3 

19.7 

21 3 

Superior cereals: 

Rice 

19.6 

45 4 

56.9 

37.2 

40.S 

41 9 

Wheat 

41.1 

72 3 

82.9 

54.5 

69.7 

72 4 


Sources-. Derived from Government of India: “Indian Agriculture in Brief’, 19th edition, 1982, 
. pp 26 and 101; Government of India: “Economic Survey, 1985-86”, pp 112, 118-9. 
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Power in steps 



Steps In the cosmic cycle or 
creation — the Dance ol Nataraja. 

And now BHEL steps in with power 
equipment — to ettectivety harness 
sources of energy. 

Beginning a quarter century ago. we 
are now among the leaders. With a 
technological competence that is 
proven In products, systems and 
services, in India and the world, 

Selling to about 45 countries the world 
over and providing equipment for 
generation, transmission and utilization 
of power. 

Our successes include a turnkey 
thermal power station m Libya, an 
electrification project w Saudi Arabia, 
boilers for 80% of Malaysia's thermal 
generating capacity, hydro-electric 
equipment tor New Zealand, Thailand 
and Nepal. And. we have provided 
consultancy services for setting up 
heavy electrical equipment plants 
'4n Turkey. 



BHEL is a name that is trusted the 
world over With manpower that 
matches the power we pack — 75.000 
including 14,000 engineers and trained 
technicians And BHEL has Supplied 
over 34.000 MW worth of power 
equipment already. 

BHEL s R & D complex is at work on • 
wide range ot development protects, 
introducing latest trends in technology 
and working jointly with leading 
companies in USA. West Germany, 
japqp and U K, BHEL looks forward to 
jn expanding role in the service ol 
energy and power the world over. 


-■-«-- 

OWeleioQ UiHOoI 

10-30, Kmurba Gandhi 
New DelhMIQ 001 




As far sU the quality of markets are con¬ 
cerned, superior cereals have an edge both 
over coarse cereals and pulses. Not only 
regulated markets in their case seem to be 
better organised, but also the massive pro¬ 
curement operations of the Food Corpora¬ 
tion of India offer a countervailing power 
to private traders. Of the total procurement 
of foodgrains in 1984-8S amounting to 19.39 
million tonnes, rice accounted for 9.91 and 
wheat 9.30 million tonnes, together con¬ 
tributing 99 1 per cent of the total procure¬ 
ment. Of the total stock of foodgrains with 
the government, as at the end of 1985 
amounting to 24.01 million tonnes, rice 
accounted for 7.98 and wheat 15.83 million 
tonnes, l e, 99.2 per cent both together 
Pulses have of course, come under the 
minimum support pri cs since 1976-77, 
when such a price was announced for the 
first time in the case of grant (Bengal gram) 
It was at an unrealistically low level then, 
but was raised significantly in 1978-79, so 
thai its competitiveness vis-a-vis wheat was 
improved, both being rabi crops The same 
year, the scheme was extended to kharif 
pulses —tur and mung and then to urad last 
year These prices more than cover kind and 
cash expenses (Cost A) as in the case of 


so nvuch because of a lower rate of return 
over costs in percentage terms as because the 
absolute return itself is lower per hectare 
from these crops than from other crops. For 
example, the rate of return (including the 
value of byproducts) over total cost (in¬ 
clusive of cost of family labour and imputed 
rent and interest) was 12 per cent from wheat 
in Punjab in 1978-79 and 28 per cent from 
jowar in Maharashtra during the same year. 
Bu< the absolute net return per hectare trom 
wheat in rupees was at least 73 per cent 
higher than that from jowar. While the 
implicit farm level price of wheat was higher 
by 13 per cent, its yield was higher by .*87 
per cent than that of jowar, which indicat es 
the magnitudes involved in determining the 
differential rate of retufti. Similarly, the rate 
of return over total cost was 28 per cent in 
the case of gram and 24 per cent in the case 
of wheat in Haryana (1975-76). Yet, the 
absolute net return per hectare from wheat 
in rupees was 114 per cent higher than the 
same from gram While the implicit price of 
wheat was higher only by 5 per cent, its yield 
per hectare was 123 per cent higher than that 
of gram. 6 The price situation has improved 
relatively for gram after 1975-76, particularly 
at the farm level, after the introduction of 


doing it, so that they can be freed from the 
burden of cultivating uneconomical^ small 
holdings and look for wage labour else¬ 
where. Even if the fear of large-scale diver¬ 
sion of land to eucalyptus may look exag¬ 
gerated at present, these trends have exposed 
the vulnerability of these ‘backward’ crops 
to market forces. But for the availability of 
HYVs for them, they would have been 
pushed to the back even more. 

The HYVs, however, have been much less 
widespread in their case than in the case of 
superior cereals, as nbted above. The reason 
for the failure of pitises to breakthrough 
stagnation also perhaps explains why coarse 
cereals had a mixed success across regions, 
namely, the failure to evolve a wide range 
of new varieties adapted to an equally wide 
range of climatic and cropping patterns. 
A few studies have already probed into 
differences in the success of HYVs in 
different regions and have come to the same 
conclusion. 7 Even as between two 
neighbouring semi-arid districts of Kolar 
(Karnataka) and Oharmapun (famil Nadu), 
it was found that ragi was a better success 
in the former since the new variety was 
locally better suited there and extension 
efforts were also more successful. 8 


other crops, but not necessarily total costs 
inclusive of imputed costs of family labour, 
tent and interest Market prices have most 
otton ruled above the support prices When 
the lormer were quite high, (he latter have 
not been announced fable 6 here presents 
procurement/minimum support prices as the 
case may be for the main foodgrains. The 
last two rows tn this "fable shows the increase 
m these prices in 1985-86 over the earlier 
levels in 1971-72 and 1980-81 respectively. 
Broadly, the relative levels have been main¬ 
tained, particularly as compared with the 
1980-81 level. We should, however, be 
cautious with such comparisons, if they 
involve the assumption that the base year 
represents ideal relative prices, which may 
not be valid. 

It should be noted that as between price 
and yield, the latter has been a major deter- 


minimum support prices. It is doubtful if 
the yields of gram have improved similarly. 

New Threats 

Fears have been expressed over new threats 
to the cultivation of coarse cereals and pulses 
posed by powerful commercial forces who 
have promoted the Cultivation of eucalyp¬ 
tus in rain-fed areas to. meet the demands 
of the paper and pulp industry. Apart from 
further reducing the availability of staple diet 
to peasants in these areas and reducing tra¬ 
ditional proteins to all, such trends, if 
significant, can reduce even the limited 
employment offered by seasonal crops in 
dry-land agriculture. Though tree cultiva¬ 
tion, officially at least. Is encouraged mainly 
on uncultivated degraded lands, it is difficult 
to prevent farmers from diverting their 
cultivated lands to eucalyptus if they find 


Tabi e 6 Procurement/Minimum Support Prices 

(Rs per quintal) 


Year 

Procurement Prices 


Support Prices 



Wheat 

Paddy 

Coarse 

Cereals 

Gram 

far 

Mung 

Urad 

1971-72 

76 

47 

55 

® 

® 

® 

® 

1976-77 

110 

74 

74 

90 

® 

® 

® 

1977-78 

112.5 

77 

74 

95 

® 

® 

® 

1978-79 

115 

85 

85 

125 

155 

165 

® 

1979-80 

117 

95 

95 

140 

165 

175 

175 

1980-81 

117 

105 

105 

145 

190 

200 

200 

1981-82 

130 

115 

116 

@ 

® 

® 

® 

1982-83 

142 

122 

118 

@ 

215 

240 

230 

1983-84 

151 

132 

124 

235 

243 

250 

245 

1984-83 

152 

137 

130 

240 

275 

275 

275 

1985-86 

Ratio of 1985-86 
(per cent) over 

157 

prices 

142 

130 

® 

300 

300 

300 

1971-72 

207 

302 

236 

- 

- 

— 

— 

1980-81 

134 

135 

129 

- 

157 

150 

150 


Source• Government of India, Economic Survey of different years 


Technologies for improvement of yields of 
coarse cereals need more than a proper 
evolution of new varieties. Sensitivity to 
pests and diseases often determines the 
difference between success and failure. This 
would call for greater cash expenditure and 
also concerted group action, since the whole 
community of farmers in a given region has 
to fight together so that the whole region is 
rid of the pest or disease. The new techno¬ 
logy also needs to be supplemented by 
measures for conservation of soil moisture 
and supply of proper equipment to farmers, 
which can enable them to quickly take 
advantage of the brief spell of rain during 
which they jjave to plough, sow and fertilise. 
Timeliness of operations is of crucial signi¬ 
ficance to farmers in drought-prone areas. 
Once the opportunity offered by a spell of 
rain lasting 3 or 4 days is lost due to lack 
of timely credit or lack of required labour 
or equipment, a high yielding short duration 
crop may be lost for the whole season. 8 It 
is for this reason that Jodha found a greater 
role for mechanisation in drought-prone 
areas than in others. 10 Mechanisation is 
also needed in the first instance for soil and 
moisture conservation measures. But, more 
than machines and equipment, such measures 
also need group co-operation and action. It 
is now recognised widely that for efficient 
and effective land management, watershed 
has to be taken as the unit for planning and 
execution of work. Individual holdings— 
often fragmented and small—do not co¬ 
incide with the boundaries of micro water¬ 
sheds." Efforts to improve yields of coarse 
cereals and pulses are inextricably linked 
with the overall strategy of dryland develop¬ 
ment. These institutional constraints seem 
to be more serious in the case of improving 
the productivity of rain-fed crops and semi- 
arid regions than in irrigated agriculture. 
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lerely improving administrative organisa- 
ons is just not enough even in irrigated 
piculture. This is certainly not so in dry 
nd development. Extension efforts merely 
: the level of holdings, without comple- 
ternary efforts for stimulating group co- 
peration and action, are likely to yield only 
ib-optimal results. No wonder, observed 
ields in field conditions are much lower 
tan those obtained in demonstration plots. 

Backlash effects of HYVs which could be 
anicularty significant in the case of coarse 
treats, also need attention, as they can slow 
own growth. This is mainly due to their 
wider content being much lower than in 
aditional varieties. Fodder-to-grain ratios 
f local jowar and bajra are reported to be 
s high as 3:1 and 2:1 respectively, but only 
.3:1 in the case of both of their HYVs, 12 
his reduced the main competitive advan¬ 
ce which coarse cereals had been enjoying, 
ubsequent research has taken note of this 
nd tried to correct the imbalance by 
eveloping HYV fbodgrains as mixed crops, 
ome varieties are reported to have more 
rain content without reducing fodder in 
bsolute terms, even if fodder-to-grain ratio 
i reduced. The handouts given to extension 
gents and farmers now specifically mention 
nth straw and grain content from the yield 
xpccted, so that farmers can take their 
iecisions in this light. 

Greater efforts in the case of both coarse 
ereals and pulses need not suffer from any 
aistaken notion that the demand for them 
s dull. After all, the country’s per capita in- 
ome is quite low, and not growing rapidly 
nough—a situation favourable to the 
lemand for both coarse cereals and pulses, 
iven if the demand is confined to regions 
vhere they are grown, as in the case of coarse 
ereals, these regions are quite vast cover- 
ng a massive part of the interior of the 
;ountry stretching from Rajasthan in the 
"forth to interior Tamil Nadu in the South. 
The demand for coarse cereals in the country 
luring the year 2000-01 has been estimated 
>y a recent sudy to be ranging from 44 2 to 
(3.6 million tonnes under alternative 
issumptions and that for pulses to be 
xtween 27.7 and 28.3 million tonnes. 11 The 
lemand for rice and wheat according to the 
study would of course be at much higher 
evels than that for these fbodgrains. Ytt this 
would require an increase of about 33 per 
;ent in the production of coarse cereals and 
ibout 180 per cent in the production of 
pulses in 20 years from the 1980-81 level. In 
contrast, during the preceding 20 years, the 
production had increased by only 23 per cent 
in the case of coarse cereals and was stag¬ 
nant (actually had declined) m the case of 
pulses. Further efforts to push their produc¬ 
tion up would have to rely more on over¬ 
coming technical and institutional con¬ 
straints on improving productivity in dry 
land agriculture, on giving priority to exten¬ 
sive irrigation specifically for these crops, 
and on improving their market infrastruc¬ 
ture, than on raising their relative prices. An 
unbalanced reliance on price policy would 
be self-defeating. Apart from the inelasticity 


on thjf supply side, it would harm the 
intereg^s pf the very people whom it is 
intended to help—the bulk of the consumers 
of these crops, particularly coarse cereals— 
being poor. Such prices could seriously 
affecMhe demand for them. 

Any growth strategy which relies mainly 
on increasing the production of rice and 
wheat could be disastrous in several ways. 

It could put too much of a burden only on 
two crops making India's food production 
more vulnerable and unstable than ever 
before. Secondly, It could lead to a further 
concentration of irrigation and agricultural 
prosperity only in a few areas to the detri¬ 
ment of other;. Il could also lead to the 
extinction of our rich crop diversity. When 
rice and wheat reach a stage where the 
potential of further yield increase is ex¬ 
hausted or realisable only at high cost, there 
would not be new sources of growth left. All 
these are avoidable disasters if only we awake 
to their danger and take timely steps. Fortu¬ 
nately, we need not be very pessimistic about 
the prosperity of the ‘backward crops’. Quite 
a few states like Karnataka have shown 
evidence of growth in their case. 14 The next 
decade may well witness a significant break¬ 
through both in pulses and coarse cereals 
even under conditions of scarce or no 
irrigation. 

Notes 

[An earlier draft of this paper was presented 
at the Indo-French Seminar on 'Technological 
Choices for Rural Development' in March, 
1986, Montpellier, France. The author thanks 
the participants at the Seminar and also col¬ 
leagues at the Institute for Social and Economic 
Change for comments, and L S Prabhakar and 
R Krishnachandran for prompt assistance in 
compiling and processing some of the data.) 

1 Among the important coarse cereals are 
jowar (sorghum vulgare), bajra (pearl millet 
or pennisetum typhoides), ragi (elusine 
coracana) and maize (Indian corn). There 
are numerous other small millets as well. 

2 Among the important pulses are gram or 
bengal gram (deer arietinum), red gram 
(tur, arhar or cajanus cajan), green gram 
(moong or vigna radiata) and black gram 
(udid/urad or vignamungo). There are 
numerous other pulses. 

3 M V Nadkarni, “Marketable Surplus and 
Market Dependence in a Millet Region”, 
Allied, New Delhi, 1980, espedally pp 88, 
135-6. 

4 Nutritive value* of fbodgrains per 100 grams 
of edible portion are as shown in thble A. 

5 NS Jodha, ‘Prospects for Coarse Cereals: 
Permanent Constraints of Jowar and Bajra’, 
Economic and Political Weakly, Vol 8 (52), 
Review of Agriculture, December 29,1973, 
especially pp A-146-9. 

6 Calculated from cost of cultivation figures 
as given in Government of India, "Indian 
Agriculture in Brief*, 19th Edition, 1982. 
For more details, also see M V Nadkarni, 
“Farmers' Movements in India” New Delhi, 
Allied (in press). Chapter VI, Thble 6. 
Chopra and Swaray had also reached the 
conclusion that the advantage of higher 
relative prices of pulses was more than 
offset bj the relative yield advantage of 


TableA- 


Foodgrain* 

Energy 
K Cal 

Protein Mineral* 
gm gm 

Rice—raw milled 343 

6.8 

0.6 

Wheat—whole 

346 

tlJ 

1.3 

Jowar 

349 

10.4 

1.6 

Bajra 

361 

H.6 

2.3 

Maize—dry 

342 

11.1 

1 5 

Ragi 

328 

7.3 

2.7 

Bengal gram 
(dhal) 

372 

20.8 

2.7 

Red gram (dhal) 

335 

22.3 

3.5 

Black gram 
(dhal) 

347 

24.0 

3.2 

Green gram 
(dhal) 

348 

24.5 

3J 


Source. C Gopalan, B V Rams Sastri and 


S C Balasubramanian, “Nutritive 
Value of Indian Foods”, National 
Institute of Nutrition. Hyderabad, 
1977 

other crops, particularly wheat Introduc¬ 
tion of irrigation reduced the area under 
rabi pulses and increased it under HYV 
wheat. See Kusum Chopra and Gurushri 
Swamy, “Pulses—An Analysis of Demand 
and Supply in India”, Sterling, New Delhi, 
1975, especially Chapter 4 

7 See S L Bapna and B R Miirty, “Bajra Pro¬ 
duction: Problems and Prospects”, Indian 
Council of Social Science Research, New 
Delhi, Allied, 1976; M Prahiadachar and 
S Giriappa, ‘New Agricultural Technology 
in Karnataka: Performance of Jowar' in 
J P Singh el al "New Seeds Adoption and 
Yield”, Sterling, New Delhi, 1979; and 
S Ginappa, “Role of Ragi in Dry Land 
Agriculture”, Institute for Social and 
Economic Change, mimeo, 1980. 

8 Cf Giriappa,' ibid. 

9 This factor was emphasised as crucial even 
in dry land farming by O V K Rao in a 
lecture at the Institute for Social and 
Economic Change, Bangalore, in February 
1986. He underlined the need for small 
modern equipment like fertiliser-cum-sced 
drill more than that for tractors, at the level 
of individual holdings. 

10 Cf N S Jodha, ‘TVactorisation in a Dry 
Area’, Economic and Political Weekly, 
Review of Agriculture, Vol IX (52), 
December 28, 1974. 

11 See N S Jodha, ‘Dry Farming Technology— 
Achievements and Obstacles’ in C H Shah 
and C N Vakil (eds), “Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment of India—Policy and Problems”, 
Orient Longmans, Bombay, 1979. 

12 A R Rajapurohit, ‘Bovine Feed Availability 
and Requirement in Karnataka with 
Reference to Dairy Development Pro¬ 
grammes’, Indian Journal of Agricultural 
Economics, Vol 30 (3), July-September 
1975. 

13 See R Kan nan and T K Chakrabarty, 
‘Demand Projections for Selected Food 
Items in India’, 1985-86 to 2000-01, 
Economic and Political Weekly, Review of 
Agriculture, Vol 18 (52 and 53), 
December 24-31, 1983, pp A-14I. 

14 See M V Nadkarni and R S Deshpande, 
‘Agricultural Growth, Instability in Pro¬ 
ductivity and Rainfall: Case of Karnataka’, 
Economic and Political Weekly, Review of 
Agriculture, VdJ 17 (52), December 25,1982. 
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M J Bhende 

This study analyses aspects of rural financial markets in three villages of three agroclimatic pones of peninsular 
South India. In the Andhra Pradesh village private moneylenders are an important source of credit, whereas in 
the Maharashtra village co-operative societies and land development banks play an important role. Institutional 
credit is doncentrated in the richer households having large farm and family size, and headed by more educated, 
older heads. On the other hand, those households who farmed more land but were less educated, and had fewer 
livestock and more irrigated area relied rriore heavily on informal credit. Borrowers usually succeed in diverting 
credit from the stipulated purpose to others. The largest defaulters are those households who have borrowed most 
from institutional sources. Relatively, households with larger families and higher dependency ratios are more prone 
to default. 


DURING the 1960s and 1970s agricultural 
credit from formal leaders was regarded as 
a major condition for agricultural growth, 
and in consequence national governments 
and international agencies spent large 
resources on creating and maintaining 
agricultural credit programmes. The above 
notion rested on three major assumptions: 
(i) that the capacity for self-finance in rural 
areas is very limited; (li) that traditional 
moneylending is inefficient, inequitable, and 
incapable of financing productive invest¬ 
ments, and (ml that it is possible to control 
the uses of funds so that they are not 
diverted to consumption [von Pischke et at, 
1981. 1], 

These assumptions have been challenged 
[von Pischke, 1980: 79-91], Much of the 
research on which the challenge is based 
comes from a study of formal credit institu¬ 
tions Not many studies, however, exist 
which document the extent of borrowings 
and the uses of funds from both formal and 
informal sources This paper is an attempt 
in understanding the borrowing behaviour, 
sources and uses of funds in the sharply dif¬ 
ferent types of credit markets in three 
distinct zones of the semi-arid tropics of 
South India 

Daia Source and Background of 
Study Areas 

Data for this study come from 1CRISAT 
village level studies being conducted since 
1975 1 In each of these villages, data from 
40 households (10 each from landless labour, 
small, medium and large farm categories) 
have been intensively monitored by a resi¬ 
dent investigator. The selected villages— 
Shirapur, Kanzara and Aurepalle—represent 
three major agroclimatic regions of penin¬ 
sular semi-arid tropica) India. Some of the 
important features of the selected villages 
are described as below. 

Shirapur (Sholapur district, Maharashtra) 
represents the deep and medium-deep 
Vertisol, low (691 mm) and uncertain rain¬ 
fall areas of Maharashtra, Karnataka and 
Madhya Pradesh. Due to low and erratic 
rainfall, Shirapur is agriculturally the least 
prosperous village of the three and is often 
faced with production risk. More than 80 per 
cent of the cropped area is devoted to food 
crops [Jodha, 1980: 427^442}. Total crop 
failure is a relatively frequent event and 


about 16 per cent of the cropped area suf¬ 
fers from complete crop fliilure [Singh, 1981: 
2 ]- 

Kanzara (Akola district, Maharashtra) 
represents the relatively high (619 mm) and 
more assured rainfall areas of Madhya 
Pradesh, and northern Maharashtra having 
medium-deep Vertisols. Kanzara village is 
agriculturally the most prosperous of the 
three villages. Cotton is the most important 
cash crop and occupies more than 50 per 
cent of the cropped area. On average only 
3 per cent of the cropped area suffers from 
crop failure. 

Aurepalle (Mahbubnagar district, Andhra 
Pradesh) represents the Alfisol, low (713 mm) 
and uncertain rainfall areas in Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. More 
than 50 per cent of the cropped area is under 
food crops. 

Distribution ok Credit by Aoency 

In Maharashtra, the infrastructure of co¬ 
operative societies is well developed. The 
primary credit co-operative societies are 
functioning since the early sixties in both 
Shirapur and Kanzara, and they have a share 
of nearly 50 per cent in total credit in these 
two villages (see "Bible 1). 

The higher share of co-operatives in Akola 
region may be due to higher proportion of 
cropped area under cash crops such as 
Cotton and groundnut [Jodha and 
Brahnibhati, 1976 123]. In Sholapur region, 
besides short term crop loans credit is given 
to landless labourers and marginal farmers 
for purchase of milch cattle, sheep and goats 
under the Drought Prone Area Programme. 
In Mahbubnagar region (Aurepalle), the 
share of co-operative loan is negligible. In 
the past the role of co-operatives was hardly 
significant in Andhra Pradesh [Anonymous, 
1969: 204], In Aurepalle the co-operative 
credit society was established but had been 
liquidated. 

In Shirapur the Land Development Bank’s 
credit is taken mostly for repairing or 
resinking old wells and for purchase of elec¬ 
tric motors whereas in Kanzara the loan is 
taken to construct new wells and purchase 
electric motor pumps. 2 In Aurepalle, the 
share of Land Development Bank’s credit is 
38 per cent. The total amount of the loan 
from this source is Rs 62,000 for the sample 
households. But of this Rs 51,000, i e, more 


than 82 per cent is taken by a single large 
farmer to purchase a tractor. 

The commercial banks in all the three 
regions are located at taluka places and 
villagers know very little about the lending 
policies of commercial banks. Commercial 
banks, though projected as major potential 
supporters for spread of new technology in 
dry farming areas have not yet made dent 
in the credit market of study areas. 

Though there has been considerable 
growth in the number of rural branches of 
commercial banks, the flow of credit from 
this source to the agricultural sector was 
extremely poor [Noorbasba Abdul, 1982]. 
Similar observations were made by the study 
group on the All India Rural Debt and 
Investment Survey and other researchers 
[Anonymous 1969: 332-333; Bhabatosh 
Dntta. 1977: 1546], 

Government loans (Tfckavi) are advanced 
to relieve the farmers from distress caused 
by droughts, floods and other natural 
calamities and to assist them to tide over 
emergencies. The government loans are 
mostly distributed through the revenue 
authorities. The share of these loans in 
total loan is less than 3 per cent in the 
Maharashtra villages and about 7 per cent 
in the Andhra Pradesh villages. 

A private moneylender is defined as 
anyone who takes interest on lendings 
(though he may be a close relative of the 
borrower). In Maharashtra, the money- 
lending registration act is in force but in both 
the Maharashtra villages no moneylender is 
registered. 

In Shirapur and Kanzara, very few farmers 
engage in moneylending, where size of bor¬ 
rowings are lower and interest rates are 
high (25 per cent to 120 per cent). Interest 
rates charged by private moneylenders in 
Aurepalle vary from 17 per cent to 25 per 
cent. In Aurepalle, moneylenders provide 
services which are considered by farmers as 
superior to those available from formal 
credit institutions This may explain why 
farmers are prepared to pay higher interest 
to moneylenders. The private moneylenders 
can extend credit often quickly. They are 
equally flexible on repayment. 

In Aurepalle land owners give cash and 
kind credit to thier permanent and casual 
labourers. They use this debt obligation 
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to tie workers into long-term labour relation¬ 
ships which provide them with cheap 
and assured labour for their cultivation 
[Bihswanger et al , 1984: 160; Bardhan and 
Rudra, 1978: 379; Desai, 1976: 81]. They 
recover the loan and interest in instalments 
from the salary or the future wages. Credit 
given to farmers by moneylender is either 
recovered ui cash or kind and in one or 
more instalments according to the credit 
agreement. 3 

Usually, friends and relatives do not take 


interest on loans and the terms of credit 
repayment are also not rigid. Friends and 
relatives are an important source of credit 
in drought prone Sholapur region [Jodha, 
1981; 1696-1709], as compared to the other 
two regions. The lending policies of formal 
credit agencies encourage borrowing for ap¬ 
parently productive purposes in normal rain¬ 
fall years but remain almost dormant during 
the drought years, when bulk of borrowing 
is for sustenance and for capital expenditures 
not related to productive activities. 


Recourse to credit by farm size 
Groups 4 

In the three villages access to credit is 
fairly good and more than 85 per cent of the 
households have access to either formal or 
informal credit. Labour households in 
Kanzara are exceptions. Their borrowings 
are low. This region has better opportunities 
for gainful employment than the other two 
regions [Ryan and Ghodake, 1980: 5-7] and 
thus the labourers do not have to borrow 
funds (Thble 2). 

In all the villages, the proportion of bor¬ 
rowers in formal credit is higher for the large 
farm group than the small farm group. 
Similar observations were made by the study 
group on the All India Rural Debt and 
Investment Survey and other researchers 
[Anonymous 1969: 50; Desai, 1979 127, 
Hanumantha Rao, 1970- 161; Pande and 
Viruthiyel, 1983: 40; Chand and Sidhu, 1981- 
18]. Labour and small farmers represent 46 
to 61 per cent of the rural population but 
their share in the total credit is less than 26 
per cent in these villages. 

The security oriented credit policies, of 
extra-economic consideration influencing 
the working of credit institutions, small 
farmer’s image as a high risk borrower and 
higher administrative cost of servicing small 
loans seem to be the factors behind neglect 
of small farmer by credit institutions 

Purpose of Borrowing 

It is evident from Thble 3 that with the 
exception of Shirapur the labour group bor¬ 
rowed 65 per cent to 70 per cent of its total 
credit for marriages and other ceremonies 
Although dowry is usually small, the 


Table 1: Sources and Volume of Credit by Credit Agencies in Three Villages 




Shirapur 

(Sholapur) 

Kanzara 

(Akola) 

Aurepalle 

(Mahbubnagar) 

Co-operative 

Per cent share in total credit 

47 

46 

1* 

society 

Per cent of beneficiaries 

66 

83 

3 

Land 

Average credit per borrower (Rs) 

1352 

1831 

400 

development 

Per cent shore in total credit 

9 

34 

38 

bank 

Per cent of beneficiaries 

11 

28 

11 

Commercial 

Average credit per borrower (Rs) 

1625 

4101 

15500 

bank 

Per cent share in total credit 

8 

11 

2 


Per cent of beneficiaries 

5 

7 

3 


Average credit per borrower (Rs) 

3000 

5500 

3600 

Government 

Per cent share in total credit 

2 

2 

7 

agencies 

Per cent of beneficiaries 

11 

10 

3 


Average credit per borrower (Rs) 

382 

800 

11000 

Friends and 

Per cent share in tout credit 

19 

3 

1 

relatives 

Per cent of beneficiaries 

68 

24 

18 


Average credit per borrower (Rs) 

537 

343 

207 

Private money- 

Per cent share in total credit 

15 

4 

52 

lender 

Per cent of beneficiaries 

24 

28 

95 


Average credit per borrower (Rs) 

1182 

433 

2336 

Beneficiaries as per cent of total households 

95 

73 

95 


Note: * Per cent share of co-operative society in total credit is only 0.25 


Table 2: Access to Credit by Different Farm Size Groups 


Village and Farm Sue 

Group 

Households 
Having Access 
to Credit 
(Per Cent) 

Average Credit 
Per Borrower 
Household 
in Rupees 

Share of Each 
Group in Tbtal 
Borrowing 
(Per Cent) 

Households 
Having Access 
to Formal 
Credit 
(Per Cent) 

Share of 
Formal Credit 
in Total Credit 
(Per Cent) 

Households 
Having ^cess 
to Informal 
Credit 
(Per Cent) 

Share of 
Informal Credit 
in Total Credit 
(Per Cent) 

Shlrapur(Sholapur) 

Labour househods 

100 

862 

9 

75 (22)* 

75 (ll) b 

87 (23)* 

25 (7) b 

Small farms 

87 

1630 

16 

50 (14) 

■38 (9) 

75 (20) 

62 (29) 

Medium farms 

92 

2112 

35 

69 (32) 

68 (36) 

77 (33) 

32 (33) 

Large farms 

100 

2614 

40 

82 (32) 

73 (44) 

64 (23) 

27 (31) 

Tbtal 

95 

1906 

100 

70 (100) 

66 (100) 

75 (100) 

34 (100) 

Kanzara (Akola) 

Labour households 

12 

140 

1 

0 (0) 

0 (0) 

12 (7) 

100 (3) 

Small farms 

80 

1385 

17 

73 (41) 

95 (17) 

33 (36) 

5 (15) 

Medium farms 

100 

1773 

16 

100 (33) 

82 (15) 

78 (50) 

18 (48) 

Large farms 

87 

9044 

66 

87 (26) 

97 (68) 

12 (7) 

3 (34) 

Total 

72 

3311 

100 

67 (100) 

94 (100) 

35 (100) 

6 (100) 

Aurepalle (Mahbubnagar) 
Labour househods 

100 

652 

2 

0 (0) 

0 (0) 

100 (14) 

100 (4) 

Small farms 

93 

1999 

17 

7 (17) 

52 (19) 

93 (38) 

48 (16) 

Medium farms 

100 

3750 

21 

H 07) 

15 (7) 

100 (24) 

85 (33) 

Large farms 

91 

9756 

60 

36 (66) 

59 (74) 

82 (24) 

41 (47) 

Tbtal 

95 

4278 

100 

15 (100) 

47 (100) 

93 (100) 

53 (100) 


Notes: 8 Figures in parentheses under these columns are per cent share of each group in total beneficiaries from the respective source 
in the sample. 

b Figures in parentheses under these columns ate per cent share of each group in total credit from the respective source 
in the sample. 
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expenses on clothes and food can be con¬ 
siderable particularly for a household with 
no surplus income and resources. As has 
been found already by researchers, landless 
labour and small farmers borrow a relatively 
major amount for domestic expenses, while 
large farmers borrow mainly for production 
investments [Anonymous 1969: 49; Long, 
1968: 991-1003; Galgalikar and Gadre, 1978: 
137], 

The impact of agro-climatic factors on 
credit markets in the ecologically different 
regions is dearly revealed. In the drought 
prone area like Sholapur, where farmers have 
very low long-term investment capabilities, 
short-term credit dominated the total bor¬ 
rowing. Relatively much more credit is used 
for the purchase of livestock in Shirapur 
than in other two villages. This is because 
of the effect of successive drought years m 
the early 1970s, which depleted bullock herds 
[Jodha, 1977-15]. In other two villages there 
was higher proportion of long and medium- 
term borrowing and money was mostly used 
for minor irrigation m Aurepalle and land 
development in Kanzara 

The use of development specific loans for 
consumption and ceremonial expenses is 
widespread,[Parikh and Sharma, 1976. 143; 
Jain and Choudhary, 1983- 331]. We observed 
that about two-third of the small and 
marginal farmers selling subsidised inputs 
either to large farmers or to the traders at 
the reduced rates and using the money for 
their domestic expenses. Often credit from 
co-operative is used to repay the money¬ 
lenders’ loan and/or for consumption pur¬ 
poses. This can be observed across all the 
farm size groups'[Singh and Dhawan, 1978: 
164], 

Moneylenders lend money to all farm 
groups for a wide variety of purposes. 
Our studies corroborated the observations 
by previous authors that the loans from 
private moneylender are multi-functional in 
character [Lipton 1976; Dantwala 1966; 
Desai 1976; Ghatak 1976]. And there is 
usually no diversion of credit from one pur¬ 


pose to another as me moneylender knows 
the actual purpose of borrowing. 

Credit Overdues and defaults 

The intensity of default is directly related 
to the access to institutional credit (Table 4). 
In Kanzara and Shirapur where institutional 
credit contributes more than 65 per cent to 
the total credit, the percentage of defaulting 
borrowers is more (57 to 59 per cent) com¬ 
pared to Aurepalle (17 per cent). 

The proportion of default is higher among 
large farms compared to small farms in both 
Shirapur and Kanzara. Small farmers have 
better repayment performance than large 
farmers. In general, large farmers, being 
politically and economically influential, rmy 
averse financial discipline more easily 
[Chand and Sidhu, 1981: 20]. Loan defaults 
by small farmers, however, can be explained 


by the fact that their demand for credit is 
related to both production and consumption 
needs and a small repayment obligation may 
assume a major proportion of their income 
[Desai. 1978:8; Pande and Viruthiyel, 1983: 
38; Singh ei at, 1982: 40]. 

In both Shirapur and Kanzara, the share 
of the co-opemive society m total credit 
is more than 45 per cent and its share in total 
overdue credit is 60 per cent to 77 per cent. 
In Shirapur, 100 per cent of the government 
credit is overdue. Shirapur badly suffered 
from drought during 1972 and during the 
following yean, the government distributed 
credit to farmers for purchase of bullocks, 
fodder, seed, fertilisers, etc But the majority 
of the households used this either for con¬ 
sumption or repayment of loans taken from 
private moneylenders during drought years. 
Other researchers [Dhawan and Kahlon, 


Table 4' Percentage Overdue and Defaulters of Institutional Credit 


Village and Farm 

Size Groups 

Defaulters as 
Per Cent of 
Tbtal 

Borrowers 

Average Amount 
of Overdue Per 
Defaulter 
(Rs) 

Overdue as 

Per Cent of 
Total Institu¬ 
tional Credit of 
Defaulter 

Overdue as 

Per Cent of 
Tbtal Institu¬ 
tional Credit 
for the Group 

Shirapur 

Landless labour 

17 

800 

100 

15 

Small farmer 

50 

555 

100 

25 

Medium farmer 

78 

1816 

91 

74 

Large farmer 

67 

2508 

100 

72 

Total 

57 

1854 

96 

62 

Kanzara 

Landless labour* 





Small farmer 

45 

2448 

100 

78 

Medium farmer 

56 

1738 

100 

59 

Large farmer 

71 

5322 

54 

43 

Total 

59 

2990 

67 

52 

Aurepalle 

Landless labour* 





Small fanner 

100 

3600 

25 

25 

Medium farmer 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Large farmer 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

17 

3600 

25 

5 


Note: * In Kanzara and Aurepalle landless labour do not have credit from institutional credit 
agencies 


Table 3: Distribution of Credit According to Purpose 


(Per cent) 


Purpose 


Shirapur 



Kan sara 



Aurepalle 


Labour 

House¬ 

holds 

Small 

Farms 

Medium Large 
Farms Farms 

Labour 

House¬ 

holds 

Small 

Farms 

Medium Large 
Farms Farms 

Labour 

House¬ 

holds 

Small 

Farms 

Medium Large 
Farms Farms 

Agricultural inputs* 

0 

10 

9 

24 

0 

30 

79 

57 

0 

1 

7 

7 

Livestock 

75 

26 

7 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

2 

Assets* 1 

9 

0 

27 

26 

0 

66 

10 

41 

0 

60 

83 

66 

Ceremonies and marriages 

11 

11 

11 

11 

71 

0 

4 

0 

65 

11 

7 

24 

Consumption and domestic* 

5 

27 

19 

11 

29 

4 

7 

2 

24 

14 

3 

1 

Others 1 * 

0 

26 

27 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

Total credit (Rs) 

6895 

11410 

25350 

28760 

140 

16620 

15954 

63305 

3260 

27986 

33750 

97536 


Notes-. * Agricultural inputs include current production inputs such as seed, fertiliser, pesticides, etc. 
b Assets include purchase of land, electric motor, oil engines and credit for digging wells. 

Consumption and domestic include credit used for consumption, hospitalisation and education, etc. 
d Others include credit used for business, repayments of old debts, etc. 
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1978; 91; Pradhan and Shamta, 1981: 27} 
have alio observed that diversion of credit 
for consumption affects repaying capacity 
of borrowers and create overdue* and 
defaults. 

In Kanzara, Land Development Bank's 
credit is sanctioned to small Burners also. 
Credit is given for well digging in two 
instalments. Fanners do not get the second 
instalment in time. This instalment is, 


therefore, often spent for consumption pur¬ 
pose. Repayment then becomes difficult as 
the wells are not completed. Similar obser- 
vations wire made by (he various authors 
abdpt Land Development Bank’s credit 
[Saikia, 1971:574; Athavalee/o/. 1971:575]. 
Large farmers supplement this type of pro¬ 
ductive Investment from their savings and 
collect the pending amount from the bank 
as and when it is made available. 


Determinants of credit and 
OVERDUES 

Having discussed various sources of 
credit, purposes of borrowing and overdue* 
for different farm size groups, we next 
evaluate the determinants of inter-household 
variations by regressing volume of credit and 
overdues on personal characteristics and 
resource endowment features of the head of 
household that are hypothesised to influence 
the dependent variable. In Ihble 5 we show 
the results of five Ibbit regressions for three 
villages pooled together explaining deter¬ 
minants of credits and overdue Ibbit regres¬ 
sions are chosen because each of the depen¬ 
dent variable is a limited dependent variable 
A substantial proportion of households do 
not borrow at all or do not have overdues. 
The values shown in Ihble 5 are the elasti¬ 
cities of the expected values of the depen¬ 
dent variables with respect to the explana¬ 
tory ones, evaluated at mean values (Tobin, 
1958: 24-36). In Table 6 we give the original 
coefficients of the Tobit regressions (cor¬ 
responding to Table 5). 

The regressions reported here are reduced 
forms as they do not correspond to a fully 
specified model of credit market behaviour. 
The coefficients reflect associations between 
explanatory and dependent variables. Inter¬ 
pretation as to the direction of causality 
must be done cautiously For some variables, 
however causal directions are relatively Clear 

Personal Characteristics 

Of the personal characteristics such as 
family size, dependency ratio, schooling 
years, caste rank, 5 risk aversion, 6 and age, 
only family size and education appear to 
affect the total borrowings significantly and 
positively (column 2 in Ihble 5). The eiasti- 


Tablb 5: Elasticity Estimates of E(Y) 


Explanatory Variables 

Ibtal 

Credit 

Institutional Non-lnstitu- 
Credit tional Credit 

Overdues 

Default 

Ratio 

Operated area (ha) 
Operated area (ha) 

0.5642* •* 

0.5803*** 

0.4152*** 

-0.2524 

-0.000893 

square 

-0.4135*** 

-0.4736*** 

-0.2079*** 

0.03161 

-0.0649 

Per cent Irrigated area 

0.04910** 

0.0364? 

0.08903*** 

0.02383 

-0.02014 

Assets (000 Rs) 

-0.09441 

-0.2469 

0.28305 

0.7520*** 

0.4144* 

Assets (000 Rs) square 

0.3118*** 

0.3627*** 

0.05432 

-0.2351** 

-0.1468 

Livestock value (Rs) 

-0.05629 

0.1244 

-0.1947*** 

-0.08715 

-0.05012 

Fhmily size 
Worker/family 

0.2722** 

0.5469*** 

-0.02587 

0.7052*** 

0.3753** 

size (ratio) 

-0.09024 

-0.1334 

-02495 

-0.6387** 

-0.7496*** 

Schooling (years) 

0.08138* 

0.2842*** 

-0.1360** 

0.1682** 

0.1103 

Caste rank 

0.1398 

0.5778*** 

-0.16818 

04008** 

0.1539 

Age of household head 
Sex (1 female, 

0.04182 

0.6644* 

-01196 

-0.3395 

-0.1395 

0 otherwise) 

-0.01054 

-0.02718 

0.01353 

-0.04955* 

-0.04475* 

Risk Aversion 

0.008349 

0.1762 

-0.04457 

0.2054* 

0.1676 

1977-78 

-0.02308 

0.01176 

-0.08491** 

0.08317 

0.09532* 

1978-79 

-0.006308 

0.00371 

-0.01585 

0.1890*** 

0.1838*** 

1979-80 

0.06553** 

0.03755 

0.07565* 

0.1239** 

0.1077** 

1980-81 

0.05431* 

0.06157 

0.05714 

0.10073* 

0.06262 

Shirapur 

-0.01901 

0.54066*** 

-0J2142*** 

0.2736*** 

01964*** 

Kanzara 

R* between observed 

-0.05355 

0.65203*** 

-0.4015*** 

0.2655*** 

0.2364*** 

and predicted 

0.4204 

0.4166 

0.2273 

0.2776 

0.1098 

Log-likelihood function 

-4549.1027 

-2743.9538 

-3210.2839 

-2010.5986 

-441.9325 


Notes: * Significance at 10 per cent level. 
** Significance at 5 per cent level. 
*** Significance at 1 per cent level. 


Table 6: Regression Coefficients of Explanatory Variables Corresponding to Table 5 


Explanatory Variables 

Ibtal Credit 

Institutional 

Credit 

Non-Institutional 

Credit 

Total Overdues 

Default Ratio 

Operated area (ha) 

414.96*** 

318,70*** 

185.39*** 

-95.194 

-0.000U 

Operated area square 

-23.120*** 

-19.774*** 

-7.0579*** 

0.90627 

-0.00062 

Per cent Irrigated area 

10.468** 

5.8079 

11.525*** 

2.6054 

-0.00074 

Tbtal assets value (000 Rs) 

-10.828 

-21.149 

19.710 

44.230*** 

0 00818* 

Ibtal assets value square 

0.46273*** 

0.4021*** 

0.04895 

-0.17893** 

-000004 

Livestock value (Rs) 

-0.09294 

0.15339 

-0.19522*** 

-0.07379 

-0.00001 

Family size 

158.55** 

237.87*** 

-9.1470 

210.63*** 

0.03763** 

Worker/family size (ratio) 

-503.19 

-555.51 

-844.91 

-1826.6** 

-0.71957*** 

Schooling (years) 

108.44* 

282.79*** 

-U0.94** 

114.94** 

0.02531 

Caste rank 

9.6493 

29.784*** 

-7.0481 

14.189** 

0.00183 

Age of household head 

3.0713 

36.435* 

-5.3358 

-12.786 

-0.00176 

Sex (1 female, 0 otherwise) 

-702.70 

-1352.5 

- 547.42 

-1693.2* 

-0 51326* 

Risk aversion 

23.671 

372.99 

-76.732 

298.68* 

0 08183 

1977-78 

-397.81 

151.32 

-888.31** 

734.91 

0.28274* 

1978-79 

-108.68 

47.741 

-165.83 

1670.3*** 

0.54537*** 

1979-80 

1129.1** 

483.22 v 

791.40* 

1095.3** 

0.31959** 

1980-81 

935.81* 

792.24 

597.75 

890.07* 

0.18574 

Shirapur 

-1914.90 

4138.4*** 

-1333.3*** 

1438.2* •* 

0.34654*** 

Kanzara 

-563.31 

5122-1*** 

-2564J*** 

1432.7* •• 

0.42816*** 


Notes: * Significance at 10 per cent level 
** Significance at 5 per cent level. 

•** Significance at 1 per cent level. ,* 
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cUy of family size is 0.27 while that of years 
of schooling it only 0.08. On the other hand, 
personal characteristics sharply influence the 
institutional credit (Column 3). The elasti¬ 
cities arc large as welt ranging from 0.66 for 
age to 0.2ft for schooling. Large households 
of high caste rank with an educated older 
head are likely to borrow more amounts 
from formal sources. 

The same characteristics which enable 
households to borrow from formal sources 
also appear to enable them to default on 
their loans with only exception of age; older 
people seem to have lower overdues than 
younger ones. Similar observations were 
made by previous author regarding wilful 
default [Dadhich 1971: 586], Measurable 
personal characteristics such as family size, 
dependency ratio, caste rank, age and risk 
aversion have negative impacts on informal 
borrowing but these are not statistically 
significant. Only schooling reduces the bor¬ 
rowing significantly from informal sources. 

The number of workers per family reduces 
loan demand, but this is not statistically 
significant. On the other hand it reduces 
overdues significantly. Large families with 
few workers are clearly a much higher 
credit risk than others Sex of the head of 
household has little impact on borrowing 
behaviour, but females appear to have a 
somewhat better repayment record than 
males 

Farm Size and asset Position 

In Table 3 we see that irrigated area tends 
to increase credit use, particularly from 
informal sources. This may reflect the 
increased requirements of finance for labour 
and other inputs, not all of which can be 
financed from formal sources [Dhawan and 
Kahlon, 1978: 96; Parikh and Sharma, 1976: 
142]. Livestock ownership tends to reduce 
credit demand significantly from the infor¬ 
mal credit sources. The flow of regular 
income from livestock may reduce such 
credit demand. Moreover animals can also 
be sold as an alternative to borrowing. 

Effects of operated area and of total value 
of Assets are complicated for two reasons. 
First, both linear and squared terms are 
significant. In Thble 7, the values of the 
derivatives are therefore evaluated for 
selected values of operated area and asset. 
In addition, where relevant, the turning 


point where the sign of the relationship 
changes has been calculated. 

Second, the major component of total 
assets is owned land. Therefore total assets 
and operated area are correlated. Multi- 
collinearity, however is not so large as to pre¬ 
vent the estimation of the separate effects 
of assets and operated area. It is important 
to interpret the derivatives of operated area 
as partial derivatives, and of total assets. For 
example, the derivative of total credit on 
operated area of 368.72 tells ui that a fanner 
with a fixed level of wealth will borrow 368 
rupees more if he expands his operated area 
from 1 to 2 ha, holding assets constant. Ob¬ 
viously he can only do this if he rents in an 
extra hectare rather than buying it. Con¬ 
versely an individual who has Rs 1,000 in 
wealth will reduce his borrowings by Rs 9.9 
if he gets an extra Rs 1,000 in wealth but con¬ 
tinues to farm the same area. 

“Other things equal” an increase in 
operated area first sharply increase total 
credit demand upto an area of nearly 9 hec¬ 
tares, but then leads to a progressive reduc¬ 
tion, presumably because capacity for seif 
finance increases. The relationships are quite 
similar for formal and informal credit, 
although the turning point where the 
demand for informal credit starts reducing 
is reaches later than for formal credit. 

Assets, on the other hand, first tend to 
decrease total credit and formal credit 
slightly upto turning points of 11,700 and 
26,300 rupees of assets respectively. Infor¬ 
mal credit, however, increases with assets 
throughout its range. For fairly wealthy 
households with Rs 100,000 in assets, each 
extra Rs 1,000 leads to about Rs 80 of extra 
borrowings with most coming from formal 
sources. 

An increase in total assets reduces repay¬ 
ment performance up to an asset level of 
Rs 1,24,000 which only a small fraction of 
the wealthiest households reach. One will 
obviously be interested in knowing the net 
effect of a joint increase in assets and 
operated area. With respect to overdues we 
see that af the mean farm size of 4.68 ha, 
an.increase in owned area by 1 ha will be 
associated with an increase in overdues of 
Rs 77. Thus the asset effect dominates the 
operated area effect. Further, note that the 
effect of owned area is declining throughout 
its range. At 30 ha of farm size, which is 


close to the largest ownership holding, an 
addition of an extra hectare has a negligible 
impact on overdues. 

Summary 

In Andhra Pradesh villages, a traditional 
moneylending system is still the major 
source of credit, whereas in Maharashtra 
villages the moneylending system has been 
pushed into forma) and informal famework 
of operation. The study provides evidence 
which is inconsistent with the second and 
third assumptions discussed earlier in 
introduction: while the traditional money- 
lending has some inlquitable features, It 
appears to be at least as effective in terms 
of volme of lending as the institutional 
sources. Further, formal agencies may 
introduce at least as much or mow iniquity 
into the distribution of credit as that by 
moneylenders. 

In Shfrapur and Kanzara moneylenders 
operate on a small scale. Moneylenders sefve 
a residual group of individuals who cannot 
obtain credit from institutional sources or 
from their friends and relatives. They are 
high risk clients paying correspondingly high 
interests. 

Consistent with other studies on rural 
financial market* we find that institutional 
credit is concentrated in the richer house¬ 
holds having the following characteristics: 
(1) higher education, (2) older heads of 
household, (3) larger family size, and 
(4) larger farm size. 

It was not easy to explain the variation 
in use of credit across households. Those 
households who farmed more land, were less 
educated, had fewer livestock, and had more 
irrigated area relied more on informal credit. 

In the three villages about 40 per cent to 
60 per cent of credit from private money¬ 
lenders is utilised for domestic purposes. 
Similariy, because money is fungible, institu¬ 
tional credit is used for consumption. Bor¬ 
rowers usually seemed to be diverting credit 
from stipulated purposes to other causes. 

Defaulting on loans is widespread. The 
largest defaulters were those households who 
had borrowed most from institutional 
sources. Relatively, households with larger 
families and higher dependency ratios are 
more prone to default. 


Table 7: Derivatives of Tobit Indices with Respect to Operated Area and Total Value of Assets 




Operated Area (Partial) 



Tbtal Assets* (Partial) 


Joint Expansion of Owned 


1 ha 

4.68 ha 
(mean) 

30 ha 

TUrning 

Point 

Rs 1 

Rs 30 
(mean) 

Rs 100 

Turning 

Point 

and Operated Area 

1 ha 4.68 ha 30 ha 

Tbtal credit 

368.72 

198.28 

-972.24 

8.97 

-9.90 

16.977 

81.71 

11.7 

320.3 

281.33 

-572.43 

Institutional credit 
Non-insthudonal 

279.15 

133.38 

-867.74 

8.038 

-20.34 

3.01 

59.26 

26.30 

179.62 

148.11 

-577 78 

credit 

171.27 

119.24 

-238.08 

13.13 

19.807 

22.65 

29.49 

— 

268.18 

230.07 

-93.78 

Overdue 

-93.38 

-86.19 

-40.81 

52.51 

43.87 

33.47 

8.44 

123.84 

121.27 

77.57 

0.49 

Default ratio 

-0.00136 

-0.00596 

-0.0376 

— 

0.008107 

005927 

00068 

109.01 

0.038 

0.0230 

-0.0342 


Note. * Woe of assets in 000 rupees. 
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Notes 

[The author is deeply indebted to Hans 
Binswanger for his valuable suggestions and 
assistance in interpreting results The author is 
also thankful to T S Walker, R A E Mueller, 
N S Jodha, Matthias von Op pen, R D Ghodake 
and R P Singh for their valuable suggestions 
during the preparation of this paper He also 
thanks C Krishna Gopal and R Mahendran 
who provided valuable assistance in computer 
analysis and Harry David for tabulation work. 
The author, however, owns full responsibility 
for any shortcomings.] 

1 For a detailed description of the 
methodology, villages, and complete range 
of information about selection of villages, 
see Binswanger el a / [1977], Jodha el al 
[1977], and Binswanger and Jodha [1978]. 

2 The cost of constructing a well for irrigation 
purpose is five to six times lower in Kanzara 
than in Shirapur In Shirapur soils are deep 
black, and the water table is also very deep. 
Constructing a well for irrigation costs about 
Rs 15,000-20,000. 

3 Dominance of private money lender in 
Aurepalle (Mahbubnagar district) and for¬ 
mal credit institutes in Maharashtra villages 
may be related to historical difference, 
i e, Mahbubnagai under feudal rule until 
1949 and Sholapur, Akola were under British 
rule with Riyatwari system. 

4 Farmsize groups (based on owned land area 
in hectares): 


Shirapur Kanzara Aurepalle 


Labour 

0.2 

02 

0.2 

Small farms 

0.21 to 

0.21 to 

0.21 to 


2 50 

2 25 

2 50 

Medium farms 

2.51 to 

2.26 to 

2.51 to 


6.00 

5 60 

5.25 

Large farm 

6.00 

5.60 

5 25 


5 Caste rank : It reflects not only the 
household's relative caste rank in relation to 
that of other households m the same village, 
but also the proportion of households in the 
castes below the one of the household 
(Doherty 1982). 

6 Risk aversion: The risk aversion score for 
each farmer was derived from results of an 
experiment involving a series of gambling 
games. Higher values of risk aversion 
indicate greater aversion to risk (Binswanger 
1981). 
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iii Punjab: 1952-53 to 1978-79 

H S SheigiU 

The importance of land sales and land prices in the evolution of land ownership structure notwithstanding, 
these have not been given adequate attention by scholars in developing countries. Non-availability of reliable 
secondary data on land sales and land prices seems to be mainly responsible for this gap in the literature. The 
present study has two main objectives in view (i) to discern the trends in land sales and land prices in post¬ 
independence Punjab; and (it) to analyse the impact of Green Revolution on land sales and land prices. 


MARKET transactions in farm land play an 
important role in the evolution of land 
ownership structure in capitalist countries. 
The speed at which land concentration can 
occur in such countries is limited by the 
quantum of land transacted in the land 
market; for it is only this land area that can 
be acquired by households with surplus 
funds and desirous of enlarging their owned 
land base. Land transferred via non-market 
channels like inheritance, gifts and dowry, 
etc, is influenced by economic factors only 
through circuitous demographic and socio¬ 
logical processes and the impact of such 
non-market land transfers on land concen¬ 
tration is not known and has been little 
explored.' On the other hand, there is a 
widely held belief that market transfers of 
farm land lead to concentration of land in 
capitalist countries. It is believed that most 
of the sellers of land are small owners ruined 
by economic circumstances, and most of the 
buyers, big farmers who have accumulated 
wealth through production surpluses, 
moneylending and trade, etc. 2 In such a 
scenario, the quantum of farm land passing 
through the land market will be a good 
barometer of the pace of pauperisation and 
proletarianisation of the small peasantry. 

The level and course of land prices also 
has a significant bearing on the structure of 
market competition for farm land. Sellers 
of land fall into two classes: (i) those who 
have been ruined by economic circumstances 
and are compelled to sell land to repay 
accumulated debts; (li) others, who dispose 
of owned land for converting their wealth 
into more advantageous assets. Buyers also 
can be categorised into two groups: (i) those 
who purchase land strictly for commercial 
considerations, for the financial return that 
land ownership yields compared to other 
earning assets; and ( 11 ) those for whom 
possession of some land is the only way for 
gainfully using their family labour. The 
relative weight of these groups determines 
the structure and complexion Of competition 
m the land market, and its role in the evolu¬ 
tion of ownership structure of farm land. In 
the case of commercially oriented house¬ 
holds having access to other competing 
earning assets, the decision to invest in the 
purchase of land or dispose of/retain own 
land is largely governed by the financial 
return from land ownership; which in turn 
depends on the rental surplus per acre and 
price per acre On the other hand, house¬ 
holds, for whom continued possession of 
some fapn land is the only way of gainfully 


employing family members, evaluate returns 
from investment in land differently. It is well 
known that such peasant families often pay 
land prices and land rents that are not 
limited by net rental surplus per acre 
capitalistically defined, but absorb a part of 
the return of their own labour, and capital 
as well. 3 They are notorious for paying land 
prices that ace too high on any cannon of 
commercial prudence. 

^The importance of land sales and land 
prices in the evolution of land ownership 
structure notwithstanding, these have not 
been given adequate attention by scholars 
in developing countries. For example, a lot 
has been written on other aspects of Punjab 
agriculture in recent years, but not a single 
systematic work is available on land sales 
and land prices in post-independence 
Punjab. Non-availability of reliable secon¬ 
dary data on land sales and land prices 
seems to be mainly responsible for this gap 
in the literature. The present study was done 
with two main objectives in view: (i) to 
discern the trends in land sales and land 
prices in post-independence Punjab; and 
Oi) to analyse the impact of Green Revolu¬ 
tion on land sales and land prices. 

Data 

Time series data on land sales and land 
prices for post-independence Punjab are 
difficult to piece-together, boundaries of the 
state having changed twice since indepen¬ 
dence Moreover, information on land prices 
reported in sale deeds is notorious for 
unreliability, under-reporting to evade 
registration duty being an established 
practice lb obtain reliable information on 
land sales and land prices, we surveyed 14 
randomly selected villages of Sangrur 
district of Punjab during the year 1979-80. 
Sangrur district is located in the heart of 
Malwa region of Punjab and has a medium 
level of agricultural development. Out of 
four tehsils of Sangrur district, 14 villages 
were selected in proportion of the cultivated 
area of each tehsil. 4 Information on 
number of sales, area sold, price paid and 
many other related variables was collected 
from ‘Lai Kitabs’ ot respective villages for 
the years 1952-53 to 1978-79. From 'Mutation 
Registers’ of respective villages the names/ 
father’s names of all the sellers and buyers 
who have transacted land in the market 
during 1952-53 to 1978-79 were noted. 5 Each 
village was visited three times during 1979-80 
to personally contact these sellers and buyers 
to find out the actual amount exchanged in 


these sale transactions. For getting authentic 
information, we relied mainly on sellers, for 
they had little reason for concealing the 
amount actually received by selling land. 
Intra-family transfers of land registered as 
sales to evade ceiling laws, etc, were weeded 
out after careful investigation from the 
knowledgeable persons in each village. 6 
Wherever the actual sellers could not be 
contacted, having either died or left the 
village, we interviewed the respective buyers 
and cross-checked the information from 
others in the villages. Through this pro¬ 
cedure, we prepared our own time series 
information on land prices in the sample 
villages during 1952-53 to 1978-79. In this 
process, data on number of sales and area 
sold copied from ‘Lai Kitabs’ also got 
purified through the weeding out of intra¬ 
family land transfers concealed as sales. 
Data for individual villages were pooled to 
form time series on the following variables, 
to represent the district as a whole: 

(i) Number of sales, 

(ii) Area sold (acres), 

(iii) Land price per acre (registered in sale 
deeds), and 

(iv) Land price per acre (actually paid— 
our survey). 

From these four, the following were derived: 

(v) Percentage of total area sold/purchas- 
ed each year. 

(vi) Percentage gap between price per acre 
actually paid and price per acre 
registered in sale deeds. 

(vii) Price per acre (registered) deflated by 
wheatprice per tonne 

(viii) Price per acre (actually paid) deflated 
by wheat price per tonne 

For computing (vii) and (viii), harvest 
prices of wheat in the district were used, 
rather than index of agricultural prices. Land 
prices in wheat tonnes give a more clear and 
realistic picture of real land values, wheat 
being the most important crop in the region. 
Information on these variables is presented 
in "fable 1 and was analysed to discern the 
trends in land sales and land prices in post¬ 
independence Punjab and to find out how 
Green Revolution has affected their course 

Information given in "fable 1 reveals that 
m these 14 villages, 19.34 per cent of total 
farm land changed hands through market 
transactions during the course of these 27 
years (1952-53 to 1918-79). The per year 
average works out to be 0.74 per cent of total 
land area, which is comparable to the quan¬ 
tum of land sties in the developed coun- 
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the marled (one-flfth of total) was more than 
sufficient for producing extreme concentra¬ 
tion of owned land in the region, if tellers 
lyere mainly small owners and buyeri mainly 


acreiflsM owned 8.92 per cent of term tend 
in tha region,' and if this stratum of the 
peasantry predominated among sellers (as 
many believe), then surely by 1978-79 this 


Table I- Land Sales and Land Prices in Sangrur District (Punjab) 1952-53 to 1978-79 


Year Area Number Sold Price Per, Acre 

Sold of Sales Area as (Rupees) _ 

(Acres) F*r Cenl Registered Actually 

or "fatal m Sale Paid (Our 
Area Deeds Survey) 


Percentage 
Gap 
between 
Actual 
Pncc and 
Registered 


Price Per Acre 
(in Wheat Tonnes) 
Registered Actual 



little evidence suggesting any marked 
increase in land concentration in the region 
over this period, and small owners are 
preponderant even today, the sale of tme- 
fifth of total farm land notwithstanding. 
This suggests that the role of iand market 
transactions in the evolution of land owner¬ 
ship structure is more complex and the naive 
belief that small owners lose land to big 
owners via market transfers needs critical re¬ 
examination, if not outright rejection. 


Price 
6 = 

L 5 J*) x too 

4 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

1952-53 

35 

45 

014 

1103 

1150 

4 26 

2 96 

3 08 

1953-54 

157 

36 

0 63 

955 

980 

2 62 

2 98 

306 

1954-55 

209 

77 

0 85 

987 

1100 

11 45 

3 33 

3 72 

1955-56 

115 

48 

0.47 

805 

935 

11.98 

2.17 

2 52 

1956-57 

63 

33 

0 25 

939 

963 

2.56 

2 63 

2 70 

1957-58 

80 

35 

0 32 

1009 

1181 

17 05 

2 73 

3 19 

1958-59 

1% 

91 

0 79 

771 

894 

15 95 

2 16 

2 50 

1959-60 

161 

67 

0 65 

983 

995 

1 22 

2 42 

244 

1960-61 

90 

46 

0.36 

1025 

1404 

36 98 

2 63 

366 

1961-62 

120 

55 

0 49 

1149 

1472 

28 11 

2 91 

3 73 

1962-63 

180 

56 

0 73 

1215 

1774 

46 01 

3 It 

4 54 

1963-64 

252 

90 

102 

1014 

1729 

70 51 

2 31 

3 94 

1964-65 

193 

81 

0 78 

1537 

1685 

9 63 

2 85 

3 13 

1965 66 

248 

105 

1 00 

1396 

2218 

58 88 

2 19 

3 49 

1966-67 

322 

97 

1 30 

1603 

2693 

68 00 

2 01 

3 38 

1967-68 

194 

65 

0 78 

2325 

3883 

67 01 

2 97 

4 95 

1968-69 

305 

89 

1 28 

1525 

3906 

156 13 

1 84 

4 71 

1969-70 

139 

78 

0.56 

1903 

3559 

87 02 

2 26 

4 23 

1970-71 

236 

96 

0 9J 

2102 

4017 

91 10 

2 69 

5 15 

1971-72 

125 

65 

0 51 

4602 

9426 

104 82 

5 75 

11 77 

1972-73 

103 

82 

0 42 

4140 

9057 

118.77 

5 32 

11 64 

1973-74 

143 

68 

0 58 

3948 

9500 

140 02 

3 39 

8 13 

1974-75 

223 

135 

0.90 

5351 

9478 

77 13 

4 86 

8 61 

1975-76 

301 

188 

1 22 

7146 

11300 

58 13 

6 65 

10 52 

1976-77 

192 

118 

0 78 

6301 

14455 

129 41 

560 

12 85 

1977-78 

179 

199 

0 72 

7519 

15559 

106 93 

6 44 

13 33 

1978-79 

228 

209 

0 92 

8488 

19618 

131 13 

7 II 

16 43 

Total 

4789 

2354 

19 34 






Table 2 Trends in Land Salfs and Land Prices in Sancsrur District (Punjab) 




1952-53 to 1978-79 






(Form of Estimated Equation Y 

= a o 

+ b 0 X + e 







X 

- Time (I, 2, 3, . 

27) 


Equation 

Dependent Variable 


Intercept 


Coefficient of 


R 2 

No 




a o 


Time Variable 

bo 



1 

Area sold 



119 96 


4 10 b 


0.19 







(2 45) 


(5 99] 

2 

Number of sales 


23 48 


4 55 J 


0 58 







(5.86) 


(34.38] 

3 

Sold area 

as per cent of total 

0.48 


00l7 b 


019 


area 





(2.46) 


[6.03] 

4 

Registered price per acre 

-905.12 


254 73* 


0.73 







(8 23) 


[67.77] 

5 

Actual price per acre 


-31192 


579.75* 


0.75 







(8 68) 


[75 08] 

6 

Percentage gap between actual 

-11.81 


5 22* 


0.73 


price and registered price 



(8 17) 


[66 81] 

7 

Registered price deflated 

1 550 


0139* 


0.48 

*8 

by wheat price 




(4.83) 


[23 32] 

Actual price deflated by 

-0023 


0.429* 


0.70 


wheat price 




(7.65) 


[58.82] 


Notes: (1) Figures in parentheses are t-values and in square brackets are F-valucs. 

(2) a, b indicate significance at 1 per cent and 5 per cent levels respectively, for a 
r ; two-tailed test on t-values ,# 


Trends in Land Sales and land prices 

The nature and magnitude of trends in 
land sales and land prices was probed by 
fitting linear trend equations. To begin with, 
the following trend equation was estimated 
for each of the eight variables given in 
Ibble 1. 

Y = ®o + V 4 + e 

Where 

X = Tune (1, 2, 27) 

Estimated trend equations are presented 
in "fable 2. The coefficient of tune variable 
is positive and significant in the case of all 
the variables and suggests that land sales and 
land prices were permeated by a significant 
upward trend during the 1952-53 to 1978-79 
period. The gap between price actually paid 
and the one registered in sale deeds also 
widened over time. The R J values suggest 
that estimated trend equations describe the 
data quite well, except in the case of'area 
sold variables. The low R 2 value in the case 
of area sold is partly due to very marked 
year-to-year fluctuations in area sold, and 
partly, due to a change m the nature of the 
trend after 1966-67, which was revealed by 
our analysis of impact of Green Revolution 
on area sold 

Growth Rates Area Sold and 
Land Prices 

Growth rates of area sold and land prices 
during the 1952-53 to 1978-79 period were 
computed by estimating the following semi- 
log equation: 

log Y = a 0 + b 0 X + e 
Where, 

Y = Area sold or land prices alternatively 

X = Time (1. 2, 27) 

The coefficient of time variable (b) 
multiplied by 100 gives the "annual per cent 
growth in the concerned variable. Estimated 
growth equations along with computed 
annual per cent growth rates are given in 
"fable 3 and reveal that area sold, price per 
acre (registered) and price per acre (actually 
paid) rose at the annual rates of 3.15 per 
cent, 9.10 per cent and 12.42 per cent respec¬ 
tively. Land values in real terms, i e, in wheat 
tonnes roye at the rate of 3.29 per cent per 
annum in the case of registered prices and 
6.61 per cent in the case of prices actually 
paid. During the same period (1952-53 to 
1978-79) wheat price and wheat yield in the 
district grew at the rates of 5.81 per cent and 
4.48 per cent per annum respectively, and 
weightedprice of 13 main crops add gross 
output per acre in the district rose at the rates 
of 5.64 per cent and 4.92. per cent res pec- 
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tively. Faster growth of land prices compared 
to form produce prices resulted in significant 
appreciation of land values in real terms. 

The gap between price registered in sale 
deeds and the one actually paid displays an 
interesting- pattern. During the fifties this 
gap was only marginal, it widened and 
became noticeable during the sixties and 
reached a high level during the seventies. 
Now the position is that price reported in 
the sale deeds is less than half of that 
actually paid. The mam factors that seem 
to be responsible for such gross under- 
leporting of price in sale deeds are: the 
repeal of the law of pre-emption,’ high 
land prices and high rates of registration 
duty. Of course, corruption in the Revenue 
Department is what makes such under¬ 
reporting a routine practice. High land prices 
and high registration duty rates make the 
saving from under-reporting the price quite 
substantial, and repeal of law of pre-emption 
removed the deterrent of loss of purchased 


land to the collaterals of the seller, who 
frequently filed civil suits for regaining (he 
sold land if it has been registered at a low 
price. In view of the wide gap between actual 
price and registered price, information on 
land prices available in government records 
is useless for any analysis of behaviour of 
land prices in the region. 

Impact of green Revolution 

Impact of Green Revolution on area sold 
and land prices was analysed with the help 
of differential intercept and slope dummies. 
The following semi-log equation was 
estimated for this purpose. 

log Y=a 0 +b 0 X+(a,-a 0 )D +(b,-b 0 )DX+e 
Where, 

Y = Area sold or land prices alternatively. 
X »=Time (1, 2, 27) 

D =0 for years 1952-53 to 1965-66 

= 1 for years 1966-67 to 1978-79 
DX ■= Product of D and X. 


The sign and size of coefficients of D and 
DX variables will indicate the nature and 
magnitude of the impact of Green Revolu¬ 
tion on the level and trend of area sold and 
land prices. 10 Estimated equations are giver, 
in Tfcble 4, along with growth rates of area 
sold and land prices during the pre-Green 
Revolution and Green Revolution periods, 
computed from these equations. 

The coefficients of differential intercept 
dummy (a, - a^ and of differential time 
trend dummy (b, - bJ are significant in 
all the five equations, leaving little doubt 
about the significant impact of Green 
Revolution on area sold and land prices in 
the region. The positive signs of differential 
time trend coefficients in equations 2 to 4 
suggest that land prices rose at a signi¬ 
ficantly faster rate since 1966-67, compared 
to the earlier period. Registered price rose 
at the slow rate of 2.8 per cent per annum 
upto 1965-66, but at a high rate of 14.97 per 
cent per annum since then. Actual price rose 
at the rate of 5.67 per cent per annum during 
the pre-Green Revolution period, but shot 
up at an annual rate of 16.09 per cent after 
the advent of Green Revolution. Land values 
in real terms remained stagnant upto 
1965-66, but have gone up at the rate of 
10.87 per cent (registered price) and 12.00 per 
cent (actual price) after the advent of Green 
Revolution. These results quite conclusively 
confirm the impressionistic observations of 
some earlier scholars that land prices soared 
in Punjab after the introduction of new 
biochemical technology in the mid-sixties. 11 
This soaring of land prices after 1966-67 is 
clearly reflected even by the registered prices, 
despite the under-reporting. During the 
1952-53 to 1965-66 period (in 14 years), land 
price per acre (actually paid) barely doubled; 
but it rose by nine times in the next 13 years, 
from 196$67 to 1978-79. Moreover, during 
the Green Revolution period land price per 


Tabi e 3 Growth Rates- Area Sold and Land Pric es 1952-53 to 1978-79 


Growth Rate Dependent Variable 
(Per Cent Log of 

Per Annum) 

(b 0 » 100) 

Intercept 

a o 

Coefficient 
of Time 
Variable 

bo 

R 2 

Equation 

Number 

3 15 

Area sold 

4 63 

0 0315* 
(2.80) 

0.24 
[7 85] 

1 

9 10 

Registered price 
per acre 

6 29 

0.0910* 

(12.10) 

0.85 

(14643] 

2 

12 42 

Actual price per acre 

6 26 

0.1242* 

(17 37) 

0.92 

(301.78] 

3 

3 29 

Registered price 
deflated by wheat 
price 

0 71 

0.0329* 

(4.28) 

0.42 

[1831] 

4 

6 61 

Actual price deflated 
by wheat price 

0 68 

0 0661* 

(9 40) 

0 78 
(88 39] 

5 


Nates. (I) Form of Estimated Equation. Log Y = a- + b^X + e 

X = Time (1, 2. 3. 27). 

(2) Figures in parentheses are t-values and in square brackets are F-values 

(3) a indicates significance at t per cent level for two-tailed test on t-values 


Table 4: Growth Rates of Area and Land Pric e—Impact of Green Revolution 


Growth Rales 
(per cent per annum) 
Pre-Green Green 

Revolution Revolution 

Period 1952-53 Period 

to 1965-66 1966-67 to 

(b 0 xl00) 1978-79 

(b, x 100) 

Dependent Variable 

a 

Log of 

■ Intercept 

a o 

Differential 

Intercept 

Coefficient 

< a , - a „) 

Coefficient 
of Time 
Variable 

bo 

Differential 
Coefficiem 
of Time 
Variable 

(b, - 

R- 

Equation 

Number 

7 86 

-1.13 

Area sold 

4 291 

I.2I3 L 

0.0786* 

- 0.0899 h 

0 36 

1 





(1.73) 

(2.75) 

(2.08) 

(4 38] 


2 80 

14.97 

Price per acre (registered) 

6.743 

-0166* 

0.0280" 

0.1217* 

0.95 

2 





(5.39) 

(2.30) 

(6.66) 

1149.18] 


5 67 

16 09 

Price per acre (actually 

6.720 

-1 180* 

00567* 

0.1042* 

0 97 

3 



paid) 


(3.89) 

(4.73) 

(5.80) 

[271 79] 


-102 

10.87 

Registered price per acre 

1050 

-1.960* 

-0 0102 

0.1189* 

0 78 

4 



deflated by wheal price 


(5.77) 

(0.76) 

(5.91) 

[26 51] 


1 87 

12.00 

Actual price per acre 

1.026 

-1.477* 

00187 

01013* 

0 89 

5 



deflated by wheat price 


(4.25) 

(1.36) 

(4-92) 

[63.84] 



Notes: (1) Form of Estimated Equation: Log Y = a Q + (a. - a 0 )D + b 0 X + (b. - b 0 ) DX + e 

X <= Time (1. 2, 3, . 26, 27). 

D * 1 for years )952-53 to 1965-66, 0 for other years. 

(2) Figures in parentheses are t-values and in square brackets are F-values. 

(3) a, b, c indicate significance at I per cent, S per cent and 10 per cent levels respectively for a two-tailed test on t-values. 
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acre (actually paid) rote faster than land pro¬ 
ductivity or farm produce prices and foster 
than even the value of output per acre In 
contrast, during the pre-German Revolution 
period, land price rose at a much slower rate 
compared to value of output per acre. For 
ready comparison, the growth rates of price 
per acre (actually paid), output per acre, 
weighted price of crops and value of out¬ 
put per acre for pre-Green Revolution as well 
as for Green Revolution periods are given 
in Thble 5. 

Faster growth of land price compared to 
value of output per acre since 1966-67 
suggests that some other factors have also 
been pushing up land prices during this 
period. It may be noted that real land value 
remained stagnant upto 1965-66, but tripled 
in the next 13 years, between 1966-67 and 
1978-79. Other factors that may have con¬ 
tributed to this soaring of land prices since 
1966-67 need to be identified; but such an 
exercise being outside the scope of this paper, 
has not been attempted here. 

An even more interesting and important 
change in the trend since 1966-67 is displayed 
by area sold annually. The sign of the dif¬ 
ferential time trend coefficient in equation 1 
(Thble 4) is negative and significant at 5 per 
cent level. The growth rates computed from 
this equation indicate that area sold per 
annum has been declining at the rate of 1.13 
per cent since 1966-67, in sharp contrast to 
the earlier period when it had been rising 
at a high rate ot 7.86 per cent per annum. 
The impact of Green Revolution on area sold 
seems to have been very sweeping and 
resulted in a reversal in the trend itself, from 
upward to downward. This decline in the 
area sold annually since 1966-67 suggests 
that the new biochemical technology stabi¬ 
lised the financial position of chronically 
deficit farmers who were selling land and, 
consequently; the process of their dis¬ 
possession and degeneration into the ranks 
of landless has been slowed down. If one 
accepts the received opinion that most of the 
sellers of land are small owners, then Green 
Revolution seems to have slowed down the 
process of pauperisation and proletarianisa¬ 
tion of the small peasantry in the region. 
Small farmers seem to have gained from the 
new biochemical technology via two 
channels. One, via, an increase in their 
current farm incomes that must have 
reduced or even eliminated the deficit in their 
current budget.' 2 Secondly, from the soar¬ 
ing of land prices that came in the wake of 
Green Revolution; thanks to these inflated 
land prices, now they have to sell a much 
smaller land area to repay their debts. This 
stabilising effect of Green Revolution via in¬ 


flated land prion has somehow escaped the 
notice of scholars studying the impact of 
Chest Revolution on the small peasantry. 
Even the high growth rate of area sold 
during the pre-Green Revolution period 
maybe partly explained by the stagnant land 
prices that necessitated sale of bigger area 
for repayment of debts. This suggests that 
inflation of land prices may be a boon rather 
than a curse to the small peasantry as some 
have alleged. 11 The inflation of land prices 
since 1966-67 also indicates that if the trend 
continues, the buyer side of the land market 
will be increasingly dominated by house¬ 
holds who are purchasing land to ensure 
continued gainful employment to family 
labour and commercially oriented house¬ 
holds will gradually lose interest in land as 
an investment. 

Conclusions 

The main conclusions that emerge from 
our investigation of land sales and land 
prices in Sangrur district of Punjab during 
1952-53 to 1978-79 period may now be 
recapitulated. These are: 

(i) Farm land sold annually rose fast upto 
1965-66, but declined thereafter. 

(ii) Land price grew slowly upto 1965-66, 
but at a high rate since then; increas¬ 
ing by nine times in 13 years (1966-67 
to 1978-79). 

(iii) The gap between price actually paid and 
the one registered in sale deeds has 
become enormous, the latter being less 
than half of the former on average 
during the seventies. 

(iv) Land value in real terms remained stag¬ 
nant upto 1965-66, but tripled in the 
next 13 years (between 1966-67 and 
1978-79). 

(v) Inflation of land prices seems to have 
a beneficial and stabilising effect on 
small chronically deficit farmers, as 
they have to sell a smaller area to repay 
their debts now. 

The decline in the quantum of area sold 
annually and the soaring of land prices since 
the advent of Green Revolution, revealed by 
our investigation, has a very important bear¬ 
ing on the whole question of proletarianisa¬ 
tion of the small peasantry in Punjab. 

Notes 

1 For some evidence on the role of marriage 
and inheritance customs in the concentra¬ 
tion of land in England, see: H J Habak- 
kuk, “English Landownership, 1680-1740’’, 
Economic History Review, 1940; C Clay, 
“Marriage, Inheritance and Rise of Large 
Estates in England, 1680-1815", Economic 
History Review, 1968. 


Table 5: Growth of Land Price, Output. Crop Prices and Vauue of Output 


(Per cent per annumI 


Period 

Price Per Acre 

Output 

Weighted Price 

Value of 


(Actual) 

Per Acre 

of 13 Main 
Crops 

Ouput Per 
Acre 

1952-53 to 1965-66 

5.67 

5.04 

4 52 

9.92 

1966-67 to 1978-79 

16.09 

6.01 

4.61 

10.71 


T 


2 This is (he standard Mandat thesis on 
increasing concentration of land In c ap it al is t 
countries. See for example, VI Lenin, “The 
Development of Capitalism in Russia", 
Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1971. 

3 Karl Marx, “Capital”, Vol III, Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, 1971, pp 803-806; 
A V Chayanov, “The Theory of Peasant 
Economy”, Richard D Irwin, Homewood 
GUinoit, 1966, pp 223-241. 

4 The following- villages were surveyed: 
Dangarh, Uppli, Fatehgarh Chhana, Kalal 
Mejra (Barnala Tefasil). Bararwal, 
Kherichahalan, Rurki Khurd, Dhandiwal 
(Malerkotla Tebsil); Kamkwal Bhangwan, 
Goblndpura Jawaharwala, Kotra Lehlan, 
Dhindsa (Sunam Tbbsil): and Rupa Heri, 
Ubhawal (Sangrur Tfchiil). 

5 ‘Lai Kitab’ is the official village notebook 
in which statistics on cultivated area, 
irrigated area, area under different crops, 
area sold, value of sold area, area mort¬ 
gaged and mortgage money of mortgaged 
area, area redeemed and consideration 
money redeemed area, etc, are annually 
recorded by the village accountant. One 
copy of this notebook is stored in the tehsil 
record room and the other is kept by the 
village accountant. 

‘Mutation Register’ is a very important 
document in which all land transfers via 
inheritance, gift, sale, mortgage, etc, are 
entered by the village accountant and 
attested by the tehsildar. Current copy of 
the mutation register is kept by the village 
accountant, all past copies are stored m the 
tehsil record room. 

6 2,334 sale transactions are recorded in the 
mutation registers of these 14 villages for 
the period 1952-53 to 1978-79. Out of these 
119 were found to be intra-family transac¬ 
tions registered as sales evade ceiling laws, 
etc. Out of the remaining 2,235 genuine 
sales, we were able to personally contact the 
sellers or their family members in the case 
of 1,814 sales. For the remaining 421 sales, 
we had to depend on buyers and other 
villagers for information about actual price 
paid in these sale transactions. 

7 O E C D "Part-Time Farming”, Pans, 1977, 
p 25. 

8 Government of India, Report of Agrarian 
Reforms in PEPSU, Ministry of States, 
1952, p 85. 

9 Under this law, specified categories of col¬ 
laterals of the sellers had a first right to 
purchase the land being sold, it was 
repealed in 1971. 

10 D Gujarati, '“Basic Econometrics”, McGiaw 
Hill Book Company, New fork, 1978. 

11 See for example, Wolf Ladejinsky, “Green 
Revolution in Punjab: A Field Trip", 
Economic and Political Weekly, June 28, 
1969. 

12 G S BhaJla and G K Chadha, “Green 
Revolution and' the Small Peasant: A Study 
of Income Distribution in Punjab 
Agriculture”, Economic and Political 
Wkekly, May 13 and 22. 1982. 

13 Hirashima Shigemochi, “The Structure of 
Disparity in Developing Agriculture", 
Institute of Developing Economies, Ibkyo, 
1978. 





Muslim Maintenance Bill: A Postscript 

Gautam Naslakha 


IT is the mack of time that a Supreme Court 
judgment in 1985 could create a momentum 
when a similar judgment lew years earlier 
caused not a flutter While to some extent 
this is because the Muslim Personal Law 
Board was actively involved on side of the 
husband in the Shah Bano case and there¬ 
fore had staked its piesiigc on the issue, 
several other factors contributed to build up 
opposition to the judgment The judgment 
quite unnecessarily contained disparaging 
remarks about Islam and its Prophet But 
more than anything else the judgment 
became a rallying point foi a community 
afflicted by the scige mentality However, the 
Muslim community chose the wrong sause 
and lor wrong reasons to come out against 
the judgment and clamoured for retrogres¬ 
sive legislation which would, in course of 
lime, be used further as a symbol toi aious- 
ing Hindu chauvinism It was perfectly 
possible to support the ludgmcnt granting 
maintenance while criticising it tor going 
besond what it was icqtmed to do 

Having said this it is necessaty to point 
out that the task ot providing an informed 
and democratic alternative tell on the left 
movement and not on the Muslim com¬ 
minute alone Since the left with its holistic 
appioach could alone be expected to pick 
its way among the twists and turns which 
became associated with an issue concerning 
women's rights That is to say, the left alone 
could project the women's rights issue while 
taking into account the feeling ot tnsecunty 
among the Muslims created by the sight of 
Hindu fanatics whipping up thinly-disguised 
hatred for Muslims Fundamentalists within 
the Muslim community used this to rally 
support for a retrogressive step to con¬ 
solidate their hold. The need was, therefore, 
lor the formulation and projection of a left 
alternative perspective on the much-needed 
teform ot all personal codes, thereby pro¬ 
viding breathing space and elbow room for 
those within the Muslim community fighting 
for reform. 

Admittedly it is difficult fo imagine that 
the government, once having committed 
itself in February last by bringing forward 
legislation, could be thwarted in ns bid to 
impost a retrogressive solution But even in 
the face of this awareness and the immediate 
need to fight against the Bill, it was neces¬ 
sary to bear in mind that the issue was bigger 
and the perspective had to be long-term 
Consequently, a critical evaluation of the left 
perspective, arguments and positions is 
miportant. 

Ft AWED INTERVEN I ION 

My contention is that while the inter¬ 
vention by the left was in itself remarkable, 


having begun in December last, the nature 
of response and level of intervention fell 
short of expecattons and remained uneven. 
This was true as much of intervention by 
various women’s groups. This assessment is, 
however, confined to the left movement A 
number of women groups consider them¬ 
selves outside the left movement, though 
some did consider the need to take into 
account the feeling of despair and insecurity 
of the minorities but maintained a low 
profile A few went to the extent ot adop¬ 
ting a position dangerously close to being 
communal On the left, while the CPI 
opposed the Bill, its paiticipation was 
curiously lukewarm, nearly perfunctory 
Among the CPKML) factions, apart from 
the position adopted by the Santosh Rana 
faction of pitting the women's rights issue 
against minority inteiests. others actively 
opposed the Bill But barring iwo factions, 
the VM and CP gamps which carry sizeable 
influence in more than one state, othets 
could acatc little national impact limited as 
they are to local areas of influence Com¬ 
pared to all the groups that participated, 
therefore, the response and intervention of 
the CP1(M) stands out and it alone could 
make ns presence felt nationally 

This assessment of the left tesponse is 
based on the CPI(M)'s intervention which, 
however, applies equally to other sections of 
the left since surprisingly there was no 
essential difference on this issue within the 
left movement CPi(M)’s position was 
authoritatively spelled out in the Politbureau 
communique ( Peoples Democracy, 
Match 2) “The Politbureau denounced the 
move of the Raps Gandhi government to 
appeal to Muslim fundamentalists through 
a legislation which will deprive Muslim 
women of the right conferred on them by 
the Supreme Court Judgment in the Shah 
Bano case' This blow to the progressive 
sections in all communities is bound to 
strengthen the obscurantism of the Muslim 
community, alienate it from the rest of the 
Indian people and make it eastci for the 
Hindu communaltsm to-attack it” (emphasis 
added) Barring the fact that the com¬ 
munique does not qualify its support for the 
Supreme Court judgment, which contained 
derogatory remarks about Islam and its 
Prophet, the statement makes a point of con¬ 
ceding difficulties lying ahead for left as a 
result of vitiated communal relations. Other 
resolutions by the party central committee 
express the same position 

But they take no account of Muslim fears 
and insecurity leaving it to the AIDWA to 
provide a more rounded position on the bill. 
AIDWA denounced the highly provocative 
and vociferous opposition to the Bill from 
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Hindu fanatic forces. And while claiming 
that “today the Muslim fundamentalists and 
Hindu fanatics are reacting in similar way”, 
similar to the Hindu opposition to the 
Hindu Code Bill m 1956, they recognise the 
difference. The statement says, “but there are 
at least two important differences. The first 
is that the Muslim fundamentalists are 
exploiting a fear prevalent among sections 
of the Muslim community that their very 
identity is at slake because they have been 
undoubtedly oppressed and discriminated 
against The struggle against the Muslim 
fundamentalists therefore has to take into 
account genuine feelings of insecurity 
among sections of the community The 
second important difference is that this time 
the Bill is itself a result of a trade-off 
between the government and the funda¬ 
mentalists" {PD, March 30) Despite this 
forthright statement AIDWA failed to evolve 
a praxis markedly different fioni that of 
others, as we whali see 

CPRMW’S Rot E 

A lairly important role was also played 
by a committee which was supported by 
C’PI(M), namely the Committee for the 
Protection ot the Rights of Muslim Women 
(CPRMW) Formed in December last it 
mustered an impressive campaign opposing 
the Bill While the prefix Muslim before 
women wav tactically necessary and in turn 
provided a lorurn for Muslim progressives to 
tally support against the Bill and questioned 
the fundamentalist interpretation of the Bill, 
the work done by the Committee could not 
be property complemented since the task of 
broad-basing the campaign fell on others 
such as AIDWA. In this sense the stimuli 
provided by CPRMW for discussion and 
piopaganda on a wider canvas went abeg- 
ging with otfcer groups failing since they did 
not engage in doing anything different from 
what the Committee was already under¬ 
taking. As a result the whole debate and 
campaign revolved around the issue of 
government's appeasement of Muslim 
fundamentalists, denial of rights to Muslim 
women, damage done to secularism, danger 
to unity of the country, etc The debate could 
not be lifted beyond this, into the area of 
women’s rights, challenging the Hindu 
fanatics by evolving a response exposing 
their hypocrisy and allaying the fears of the 
minorities. 

In the first place despite acknowledging 
the real feeling of insecurity among the 
Muslim minority in the country, which the 
CPI(M) Polibureau did not refer to but 
AIDWA did, the CPRMW nevertheless 
could not In its campaign do the logical 
thing which was to formulate a response that 
would assuage the feelings of the Muslim 
community even when it campaigned against 
the Bill. Secondly, it did not succeed in pro¬ 
jecting the essential difference on the matter 
between the left and right forces. Mere 
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dununciation of Hindu fanatics did not 
suffice since it was a routined reaction, or 
taken to be so, bereft of substance. Also in 
recognising the struggle as being against 
Muslim fundamentalists, it failed to see the 
issue as a women’s right matter being fought 
under tense communal relations. A sharply 
divergent position and a broad-based 
approach was required for an opening in an 
atmosphere where undisguised hatred for 
Muslims surfaced and gained respectability 
through a movement ostensibly against 
denial of rights for Muslim women 

In other words were the focus on linking 
the immediacy of opposing the Bill with the 
need to reach the community, the CPRMW 
had to broad base its appeal and thereby 
distance itself from the Hindu fanatics. Had 
the opposition to the Bill also evolved some 
concrete proposals for reform of specific 
aspects of the Hindu Code Bill it would have 
helped push the women’s rights aspect to the 
forefront and made the conduct of the 
discussion on a terrain of left’s choosing 
rather than that of the ruling party and 
Hindu fanatics. Obviously, if there appeared 
to be no difference in the argument presented 
in Parliament or outside, it was not because 
there were in fact no differences, rather 
because the differences were not highlighted 
and projected As a result, the only laudable 
exercise permissible was to challenge from 
within the Muslim community the funda¬ 
mentalist interpretation and criticise the 
government for siding with the funda¬ 
mentalists. Significantly, the AlOWA has 
this to say about the Hindu Code Bill; “This 
Bill, in spile of all its inadequacies, was a 
big step forward for women's rights in the 
sphere of marriage, divorce, adoption, main¬ 
tenance, etc!' All this is true in a historical 
assessment but surely m terms of the 
advances made in awareness of women’s 
rights in the past ten years this cannot be 
the main facet. Indeed is it not the- in¬ 
adequacies that have to be stressed? For 
instance, a subsantial majority of Hindu 
women covered by the Mitaksara system 
have no right to share in the ancestral or 
parental property Or, the Hindu Marriage 
Act as interpreted by the Supreme Court 
recently makes it incumbent on the woman 
to cohabit with her husband or face, after 
one year of refusal, automatic divorce What 
is even more distressing is the 1976 amend¬ 
ment to section 19 of the Special Marriage 
Act. This lays down that two Hindus marry¬ 
ing under this Act will not be governed by 
the Indian Succession Act but the Hindu 
Succession Act. The same Act till 1963 
prohibited marriage between a girl and her 
maternal uncle But through an amendment, 
for Hindus, this clause was removed 

Reform of Hindu code Bill 

Now, couttf not the left have demanded 
a series of reforms in the Hindu Code Bill 
with respect to the above aspects to remove 
injauities and discriminatory treatment of 
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women at a time like this? Would this not 
have exposed the bankruptcy of the Hindu 
opposition to the Muslim Bill since the 
Hindu fanatic position was based on hatred 
towards the minorities rather than concern 
for women, M— ’.m women at that. It would 
also have exposed as false the self-righteous 
argument adopted by ruling party leaders 
that Hindu society has “regenerated itself’. 
Further, by stressing the women’s rights 
issue, through and through, would it not 
have challenged the reactionary leadership 
within the Muslim community, offered a 
viable opening for the progressive sections, 
opened the broader issue of reform of 
respective codes to remove anti-women 
aspects in the various codes. 

It was indeed unfortunate that even other 
women's groups did not consider it necessary 
to broaden their appeal and the content of 
their campaign. Some of the women's 
groups, while admitting the need for such 
a course, fought shy of taking a position on 
this issue under the pica that behind the con¬ 
cern for Muslim women was a communal 
bias and would only further communal 
hatred By forfeiting the opportunity to 
formulate an alternative perspective for an 
informed intervention, the impact of the left 
and democratic position on the debate was 
weakened and did not stand out The fixa¬ 
tion with Muslim women verged on a 
communal outlook Some women’s groups 
had a field day However, it was the left 
movement that really failed to project the 
essentially distinct approach it had on this 
issue and the need to offer a perspective that, 
without compromising on the principle, 
could yet mitigate the feelings of a minority 
living under real fear and win for the left 
at least appreciation for the principled 
democratic content of their position 

(1) A meeting organised by 14 Delhi-based 
women's groups (which included Saheii, 
Manushi, Mahila Dakshtta Sarmti, etc) on 
International Women's Day on May 8, while 
admitting that they stood by goals of a 
democratic and secular society which 
accorded full rights to the minorities, held 
that they would “not accept the denial of 
basic rights to any section of women in the 
name of religion” And yet there was no 
suggestion of bow they planned to realise 
this principled position. In what manner 
were they trying to oppose the bill without 
falling prey to the denial of minority 
interests. In fact, their intervention remained 
lukewarm, failing to see that such an 
approach, instead of defusing the com- 
munalisation of the issue, helped push it 
further in that direction. 

(2) For instance, a two-part article by 
Vasudha Dhagammvar (‘After the Shah 
Bano Judgment’, Times of India, February 
10 and 11) is a good illustration of this. 
Dhagammvar says remorselessly “Secu¬ 
larism is being interpreted as an ideology 
which supports the status quo in the 
minorities*however unfair and reactionarv 


the status quo may be. The proof of 
secularism of Hindus that is demanded by 
many Muslim leaders makes one fed some¬ 
times that nothing short of abjugation of 
Hindu religion by its followers will satisfy 
them.” She goes on to say, “Alas, how can 
85 per cent of the population be wished 
away’’ And why should it be? And all so that 
reactionary section of one minority may 
retain their anti-women practises?" And lest 
her implications be unclear, she says un- 
hesitantly, “A handful of reactionary persons 
claiming to speak on behalf of a minority 
of 11 per cent managed to thwart the will 
of remaining 89 per cent ” One would be 
naive to not conclude that a feminist need 
not always be a secular democrat. 

(3) At a three-day national convention of 
Federation of Indian Women a resolution 
was passed confined merely to condemning 
the government’s “surrender” to ‘Muslim 
fundamentalists” 

(4) At an AU-lndia Women’s convention 
held in Calcutta on April 5 and 6 organised 
by the National Women’s Cell of Indian 
People’s Front, a resolution was passed 
which referred to “the Shah Bano case and its 
repercussions, particularly the infamous 
move to amend the constitution of the 
country (Section 125 CRPC) based on 
pretended minority interests but which is 
actually anti-women and undemocratic as 
denying the common democratic rights to 
a section based on sex and religion” This 
may be unexceptionable, but it has nothing 
to offet by way of guide to action Also, the 
proceedings at the convention show that 
little time was devoted on the matter—a 
regrettable attempt to play down the im¬ 
portance of the issue. This was also the 
approach of some non-left feminist groups, 
especially Manushi and Saheii. They too 
failed to forcefully use the controversy sur¬ 
rounding the Bill to project an alternative. 
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An Economist’s Odyssey 

Anand G Chandavarkar 

A Course Through Life: Memoirs of an Australian Economist by 
H W Arndt; The Australian National University, Canberra, Australia, 1985. 
(History of Development Studies I). No price stated. 


THE typical successful economist more 
often than not is a narcissist who, like his 
classical prototype, likes to admire himself 
but, for reasons unknown, usually stops 
well short of composing his own portrait 
in words. It is hard to account for the 
paucity of intellectual autobiographies of 
economists, barring rare exceptions like Lord 
Robbins. It is therefore a special pleasure to 
welcome an unusually candid and interesting 
contribution to this genre by a distinguished 
\uxtralian economist who arrived, straight 
1 1 om school in his native Germany, as a 
refugee at Oxford (Lincoln College) in 1933, 
to read Modern Greats (Philosophy, Politics, 
and Lconomics) with specialisation in 
Politics Lincoln at that time used to send its 
economics undergraduates to “a Mr Dowdell 
at St John’s, who was blind” but Arndt’s 
‘moral tutor' decided that “a blind tutor and 
a deat-and-dumb student” with “very little 
I ntdish to start with” might be better off 
" nil another tutor, Robert Hall, an Australian 
Rhodes Scholar who later developed jointly 
w uli ( harles Hitch, the famous kinked de¬ 
mand theory of oligopoly and retired as 
economic adviser to the British government. 

It is balding that Arndt’s tutor was so 
dismissive of ‘a Mr Dowdell’ who was quite 
an Oxford personality “who had partaken 
m the struggle to establish economics” in 
Oxtoid, “that gave him an assured position 
ol right” (see Harrod’s obituary note in 
The Economic Journal, December 1950). 
Dowdell, in addition to earning a DPhil, 
authored two elegant papers on “Concerted 
Regulation of Price and Output” (Economic 
Journal , June 1948) and “Oligopoly and 
Imperfect Competition” (OxfordEconomic 
Paper',, June 1949) which would do credit 
to many an economist with 20/20 vision! 
But, in the event, Arndt was not too happy 
with Hall either who was unable to strike 
‘a spark of enthusiasm' in him for the sub¬ 
ject As an undergraduate at Oxford Arndt 
was able to make “very little of economic 
theory” As he remarks “It is a sombre 
reflection on Oxford Economics during 
those years that my two straight alphas 
in my 'two Economics papers made an 
invaluable contribution towards my First. 
Two years later, at the London School of 
Economics, 1 realised that with what 1 knew 
of Economics I could not pass the LSE 
Intermediate examination!’ Arndt stayed on 
another two years to complete a thesis on 
conservative political thought in nineteenth 
century England, but was unsuccessful in the 
All Souls Fellowship examination—a not 
unusual mishap for many a reputed figure \ 
m later life rather like Lytton Strachey’s 


failure to gain a Fellowship at TYrnity, 
Cambridge. 

A Leverhulme Research Studentship took 
Arndt to the London School of Economics 
in October 1983 (“perhaps the peak period 
of its intellectual vitality and renown”) to 
“work on the border-land between Politics, 
Law, and Sociology” initially under Ivor 
Jennings and later under Harold Laski. This 
meant that while Arndt met quite a few of 
the brilliant post-graduate students—Arthur 
Lewis, Scitovsky, Rothbarth, Tom Wilson, 
Asik Radomysler, and Kenneth Bernll—and 
a distinguished Faculty (Hayek, Robbins, 
Kaldor, Benham, Brmley Thomas) he “com¬ 
pletely missed out on the famous LSE- 
Oxford-Cambndge seminar and whatever 
else went on among LSE economists” After 
completion of his LSE work, and a short 
spell of teaching, he was appointed as a 
research assistant in economics at Chatham 
House (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs) to P N Rosenstein-Rodan, who was 
full-time Secretary to the Committee on 
Post-War Economic Reconstruction. Thus, 
to quote Arndt's own words, the starting 
point of his career as an economist was “the 
result of an impertinent decision, imperti¬ 


nent because I virtually knew no economics". 
He had also become “increasingly dissatis¬ 
fied with the intellectual flabbiness of most 
of... Politics and Sociology. Apart from its 
presumed relevance... Economics promised 
more solid mental nourishment” Arndt had 
a most productive, if accident-prone, spell at 
Chatham House. The Committee’s Report, 
authored by him, appeared over hts name 
because the Committee was unable to agree 
on the economic lessons of the 1930s. It thus 
became his first book (“The Economic 
Lessons of the Nineteen Thirties”) which was 
for a “good many years the only, analytical 
economic history of the inter-war period” 
and established his academic reputation. 
Sadly, the royalties of both the original 
(Oxford University Press) and the reprint 
(Frank Cass, 1963) went to Chatham House. 
Later in 1943 he got an Assistant Lecturer 
as “a bit of a dark horse” to Professor Hicks 
at Manchester, where he "began to learn the 
subject by teaching it”. His lectures covered 
population, social accounts, some macro¬ 
economics but he excused himself on ‘risk 
and uncertainty’. Since he was not reap¬ 
pointed at Manchester after his probation, 
Arndt applied successfully for a senior 
lectureship at Sydney University in Australia, 
laying the solid foundations of a lifelong 
academic career “Down Under”. An early 
experience with a research assistant led him 
“to distrust researchers who have all their 
data collected and computations done by 
others, for almost invariably in empirical 
work”, he found “that it was only in working 
myself on the data that I discovered what 
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they showed and how it could best be 
presented". This was the time when Arndt 
met for the first time three influential 
Australians, L F Giblin, doyen of Australian 
economists, H C Coombs (Governor of 
Australia’s central bank) and R I Downing 
(Ritchie Professor at Melbourne). Among 
his earliest semi-political writings, was a 
letter to the newspaper Sydney Morning 
Herald defending the newly founded IMF 
against aspersions cast on it hy Eddie Ward, 
Labour Minister and “leader of the faction 
opposed to Australia joining so deplorably 
capitalistic and US-inspired an institution". 
Arndt also became the research director of 
the Fabian Society of New South Wales and 
wrote a pamphlet on “The Case for Bank 
Nationalisation". 

His inaugural lecture as Professor for the 
newly created Chair of Economics at the 
Canberra University College was on 1 The 
Unimportance of Money”, which he con¬ 
fesses, “now reads like a caricature of then 
current vulgar-Keynesian views on the sub¬ 
ject”. Although denied formal contact with 
officialdom in Canberra, Arndt was amply 
compensated by invitations to attend the 
regular series of Sydney Meetings of Univer¬ 
sity Economists at the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia (now the Reserve Bank of 
Australia) initiated in 1952 by Governor 
Coombs As in Sydney, Arndt, always the 
committed economist, devoted a good deal 
of his time in Canberra to adult education, 
journalism, and politics, and also graduated 
on to the international circuit, which took 
him, among other spots, to the United 
States, Calcutta, Delhi, Geneva and Paris 
During his Indian sojourn, Arndt produced 
a bold critique of the Mahalanobis planning 
model pointing to its excessive generality 
(“so general that it would be as applicable 
to Singapore as to India, to Western Samoa 
as to the Soviety Union”) and “its total 
neglect of comparative advantage”. But 
Arndt overlooked that the Mahalanobis 
model far from being general was in fact 
geared specifically to large subcontinental 
economies like India, Soviet Russia, and 
China with a broad and diversified resource 
base and large internal markets. Sub¬ 
sequently, Arndt also worked wtth the 
Indian Planning Commission (Pitamber 
Pant, Thrlok Singh, el al). He was “power¬ 
fully affected by the emotional experience 
of learning about the abysmal poverty” of 
Indian and declined to return for a longer 
period when asked by MIT, for fear that “he 
would never get away" if allowed “to be fur¬ 
ther emotionally involved”. Arndt also spent 
a sabbatical year (1960-61) with the UN 
Economic Commission for Europe in 
Geneva in its Research Division (with Kaldor 
and Hal Lary). Soon thereafter he moved to 
the Chair and Headship of the Department 
of Economics in the new Research School 
of Pacific Studies, which among others, led 
to a prolonged and most productive involve¬ 
ment with Indonesia's economic problems 
including- the foundation of the justly 


reputed Bulletin oj Indonesian Economic 
Studies. Arndt’s success in conferring scien¬ 
tific status on regional economic studies is 
a fitting riposte to the likes of Martin 
Bronfenbrenner who are inclined to “Pity 
the Poor Country Specialist". 

Arndt, as a member of the Governing 
Council of the now defunct UN Asian 
Institute for Economic Development and 
Planning, Bangkok, has many revealing 
insights on the financial and other problems 
of such institutions, including the formula¬ 
tion of Arndt’s Law (“The quality of par¬ 
ticipants at training courses is inversely pro¬ 
portional to the length of the course”) and 
the perennial issue of “How much research”, 
a pertinent question considering Arndt’s 
tremendous success in supervising a steady 
stream of high quality PhDs at the Australian 
National University. Pity Arndt does not say 
enough about this aspect of his work con¬ 
sidering that he functioned very much not 
only as a research supervisor but also as a 
moral tutor to his doctoral candidates. This 
reviewer recalls vividly a pleasant errand 
assigned to him by the author in Canberra 
(c 1968)—to carry a pouch of his favourite 
brand of pipe tobacco to a PhD candidate 
beavering away m the Philippines. In the 
midst of a busy career, as teacher, researcher, 
consultant, and commentator, Arndt has 
managed to produce a most varied range of 
high quality articles, books, and pamphlets 
on theoretical and policy issues (over 80 
entries) which are listed in the Biblio- 


THE Research and Inlormation System for 
the Non-Aligned and Other Developing 
Countries^RIS), New Delhi, has within the 
shop period of its existence of just over two 
years brought out a large number of papers, 
reviews and information digests, as well as 
organised conferences and symposia on 
topical international issues of relevance to 
the third world. The book under review is 
one of the first major substantive publica¬ 
tions of RIS. “The Third World and the 
World Economic System” brings together 
papers prepared by the research staff during 
1984-85. The volume is divided into five 
parts entitled respectively: I Interdependence 
in the World Economic System, II Strategies 
for Dade and Industrialisation, III Science, 
Technology and Self-Reliance, IV Health 
Care in Third World, and V Research and 
Information. 

Panchamukhi reviews the concepts of 
dependency, independency and interdepen¬ 
dency in the light of the development ot 
international economic relations since World 
War II. While deploring the reversion to 
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graphical Notes preceding the exhaustive 
index of names. 

Readers wiH doubtless enjoy the author’s 
pervasive quality of intellectual zestfulness, 
and his several memorable encounters with 
celebrities, academic, political, and official, 
which makes some of the omissions in the 
book seem all the more tantalising. Thus 
we are not told by John Jewkes, a lesser 
luminary, “did not favour [Arndt’s] reap¬ 
pointment beyond the probationary three 
years” at Manchester where his initial 
appointment was made by Hick no less! Was 
it all sweetness and light over the years in 
the Groves of Arndt's Academe? Were there 
no infighting Masters, ala CP Snow, or the 
likes of Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jims, or 
Bradbury’s History Men? Were there no 
miscarriages of academic justice like the 
rejection of the DPhil thesis of John 
Plamenatz at Oxford, in the opinion of 
many competent critics “probably the best 
work on political theory produced by anyone 
in Oxford since the First World War” (Isaiah 
Berlin) Is economics that different from, 
say, archeology which was once described by 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler “as not a profession 
but a vendetta”? But these are minor quib¬ 
bles m an immensely readable and instruc¬ 
tive memoir Altogether, Arndt can take 
legitimate pride that his “lifelong course in 
economics has been worthwhile”. 

[This review is contributed in a personal 
capacity and does not commit the author’s 
employer to the facts or views expressed ] 


narrow nationalistic (protectiomstic) policies 
by the developed market countries in the 
eighties, he rightly gives credit to the Brandi 
Commission for reviving and giving life to 
the concept of interdependence and mutual 
sharing ol benefits by the North and the 
South from increased trade and aid, even 
though the euphoria thus generated has been 
short-lived. 

The asymmetric nature of North-South 
relations, arising from the fact that the two 
sides did not start as economic equals even 
after becoming political equals, has under¬ 
standably complicated matters Do the 
developing countries necessarily have to 
depend on the developed as ‘peripheries' to 
the ’centres' for generating or sustaining 
growth on the basis ot capital and com¬ 
modity flows’’ Is complementarity essential 
for promoting increased and self-sustaining 
economic and technical co-operation among 
developing countries (ECDC)’’ I he tact that 
interdependency in terms ol flows ol trade 
and capital, as well as technical manpower, 
is in practice maximum among developed 
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From North-South to South-South 
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countries with similar economic and indus- Tinbergen-Fourastie thesis that the share themselves, e g, ig energy, fuel, water, health, 

trial structures, casts doubt on the validity of manufacturing in GDP declines with transport, etc A number of interesting issues* 

of complementarity theories. Panchamukhi increase in per capita ODP beyond a certain are raised as well as illuminating data 

explains in this connection the importance level- The thesis is not proved by data in real presented on indicators and measurement of 

of intra-industry complementarities and terms for the period 1960-74, 2 the share of self-reliance and technology development, 

scale complementarities for fostering co- manufacturing in GDP having been found The role of an inter-sectoral programme 
operation. Furthermore, product differen- to increase for the developed industrialised for health services in developing countries 

tiation, consumer preferences, transport countries. These countries have not yet is examined in another paper, using both the 

and transfer costs, etc, could account for reached the stage “when manufacturing, input-output and productivity approaches 

increased trade and economic exchanges agriculture and service sectors maintain ngid Such macro approaches are important since 

among, for example, neighbouring countries, complementary relations without any fur- it is now realised that health status and 

In this reviewer’s opinion 1 current economic thcr substitution of one by the others”. Thus improvement of health of the population are 

structures of developing countries provide the feasibility of the Lima target should not crucially related to growth of national 

ample opportunities for promoting inter- be considered in terms of relationship bet- income 

dependency within the South. Panchamukhi ween the manufacturing sector and per The final part of the book advocates a 
recognises that trade complementarities will capita GDP atone, but in terms of a pattern Distributed Information and Research 

follow the establishment of production com- of growth rates. In other words, industna- System (DIRS) for the third world and pro- 

plementarities by developing countries. lisation should be considered as a process poses a long-term research programme 

In the annex to the chapter on ‘Trade and affecting all sectors of the economy, and not While what is stated about concentration of 

International Finance’, Panchamukhi pro- the manufacturing sector alone information build-up in the various centres 

vides a wealth of analytical data for develop- The part of the book on ‘Science, Tech- of the United Nations is true, it is also true 

ing countries in the form of correlation noiogy and Self-Reliance’ contains empirical that such information is built up from 

metrix on the relationship between (l) growth analysis and pragmatic recommendations on individual country sources Therefore, more 

rate of GDP, degree of self-reliance, export flows of foreign direct investment (FDI) and attention should be paid to and moie 

orientation, degree of openness and export technology among developing countries, resources devoted to‘cleaning up'and‘pi o- 

instability, for different income groups; strategy for overcoming the technology gap cessing’data at the sources or bases rather 

(2) degree of external dependence, self- and devoting attention to priority areas, and than transfer the raw data to New York, 

reliance, export orientation and openness, development of self-reliance. Experience of Rome, Geneva or Vienna and process it 

for India, Sri Lanka, Pakistan, Bangladesh, inter-developing-country flows of FDI there This might perhaps encourage better 

Burma, South Korea, Mexico and Brazil and technology, though limited, indicates dissemination and distubution The issues 
Econometricians involved in international favourable features compared with those bet- for research are well presented and corn- 

economic co-operation could benefit from ween developed and developing countries prehensive This reviewer would like to add 

these analyses Increased participation of recipient countries emphasis on endogenous processes of 

Four papers in this collection analyse the •*> capital and technology, increased’ value development (country/sub-region/rcgion 

implications of the Lima target for industria- added by manufacture, use of more appro- level), mode of development, management 

lisation of the developing countries in terms priate technology, etc, are welcome features, methods and structures suited to sociological 

of (a) structural changes and inter-country which emphasise the need to eliminate characteristics of non-capitahstic and 'non- 

disparitics, (b) alternative scenarios for or reduce existing legal and other con- rational’ ways of thinking 

South-South Trade, (c) the Tinbergen- straints for intensified ECDC/TCDC As 

Fourastie thesis, and (d) different kinds of for increasing technological self-reliance Notes 

interdependencies. Since the Lima target of among developing countries, co-operation l 'Industrialisation and South-South Trade’ by 

25 per cent of world industrial production in Science and Tfcchnology and Research and S Nanjundan, tPH\ February I, 1986 

for the developing countries by the year 2000 Development should be based on felt needs 2 "Industry in the 1980s—Structural Change 

(as compared with about 10 per cent in 1975) and social concerns of developing countries and Interdependence ”, UNIDO, 1985 
necessarily implies proportionately higher 
growth rate of GDP and MVA for the 
developing countries than the developed, the 
relationships analysed in the book and the 
policy measures recommended are illumi¬ 
nating and useful For the Asian region 
alone—which has had a relatively successful 
industrial performance—it is stated that 
“raising the growth difference from the pre¬ 
sent level of 1.8 per cent observed in 1980 
to the level of 6 per cent necessary for achiev¬ 
ing the regional Lima target by 2000 is in 
itself a stupendous task” The annexes pre¬ 
sent simulation results of five scenarios, 
separately for exogenous and endogenous 
parameters as well as separately for different 
regions. Scenarios have also been developed 
for the required South-South trade in 


be commended for this effort, which is the 
only non-UN analysis of the type known to 
the KSicwer, 

An’’,interesting analysis is made from 
data of the validity of the 


nufactures and projections have been 
de for 1990 and 2000 The authors should 
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Indira Gandhi and Indian Politics 

Sudipta Kaviraj 

This paper tries to see Indira Gandhi's period in Indian politics historically. It does not try to give a detailed 
historical account of its events, but to make sense of what happened. Do the events, beyond their quotidian diversity, 
show some pattern? Did Indira Gandhi's actions weaken, retard, rework, redirect the scheme of national 
reconstruction laid down by the earlier regime? What are their likely long-term consequences? This paper tries 
to ask some of these questions through a division of her term into four fairly obvious periods' 1966 to 1971, 1971 
to 1975, 1975 to 1980 and from 1980 to her death. 


I 

NOTHING was less inevitable m modern 
Indian politics than Indira Gandhi’s rise to 
power. Yet, as often happens in history, once 
it happened nothing was more decisive. It 
was modern Indian history’s most crucial 
and indelible accident; for once this accident 
took place, other political necessities were 
restructured according to the logic of this 
single fact. Her coming to power was not 
dynastic, though subsequently it came 
misleadingly to appear that way. She was not 
prepared for premiership of India by Nehru 
for the simple reason that he could have 
foreseen his own death, but not Shastri’s. 
Even after Shastri’s death Indira Oandhi’s 
election to power did not lie in the logic of 
history in any sense, it was not made to 
happen by the logic of either political 
support, control over party machinery, 
personal chansma or personal intrigues. She 
was elevated to the leadership of the Con¬ 
gress party through a negative decision, in 
one of the most difficult periods of the 
party’s history, in the middle of a serious 
crisis of the Indian state. TVo rather contrary 
reasons contributed to this—an impression 
of her weakness and ideological indistinct¬ 
ness, and an ability to metonynucaliy extend 
the charisma of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Indira Gandhi came to power because she 
appeared to have a set of paradoxical 
political qualifications, most significantly, 
of indistinctness and ambiguity, lb read the 
quality of personal decisiveness of her later 
years into her beginnings would be entirely 
wrong, because it would ironically destory 
the means of knowing the process she 
became what she was. Evidently, the greatest 
qualification of Indira Gandhi at the time 
of her accession was her weakness, and the 
fact thpt she was not too strongly associated 
with any policy line to give offence to any 
of the groups which dominated the polycen¬ 
tric structure of the Congress party aftei 
Nehru’s death. 1 Obviously, members of the 
group which supported her candidacy feared 
the decisiveness and dogmatism of Morarji 
Dcsai; but they were too jealous of each 
other to accept the dominance of any one 
among themselves. They therefore, chose 
Indira' Gandhi because she did not represent 
anything too derisively. At that moment, she 
was the symbol of a stalemate; and this 
Stoup had visions of enjoyment of that 


rarest form of political power through 
remote control—which would have given the 
privileges of decision without its respon¬ 
sibilities. It was also possible for interest 
groups associated with the ruling elite to 
believe that she would make way after 
sometime for someone with clearer policy 
preferences, or if she survived, she could Ire 
encouraged, pressured or cajoled into line. 
Sometimes Indira Gandhi’s regime is an¬ 
alysed by observers in terms of a “Caesarist’’ 
model from Gramsci; 2 but the initial con¬ 
ditions of her rule were anything but 
Caesarist. Hers was not a classically 
Bonapartist position in terms of Marxist 
theory, for the Caesarist elite is dominant 
over class and group interests when these 
contending groups are too closely balanced. 
Indeed, her position was of a kind of 
Caesansm in reverse, because her govern¬ 
ment seemed to be equally vulnerable to 
diverse forms of pressure. Even the mildest 
radical associations would have been fatal 
for her fortuitous rise to power. Such 
associations disqualified people like Krishna 
Menon from any importance in the post- 
Nehru Congress. To the Congress bosses she 
was a good candidate precisely because her 
symbolism of Nehru was in a sense false; she 
could, in their eyes, benefit from her con¬ 
nection with Nehru without any inheritance 
of his reformism. 3 Purely politically, she 
had come into a situation of an even balance 
of politicaLand group interests in which she 
was very weak; naturally, she wished to see 
a situation of even balance in which she held 
the balance. Thus her initial moves were 
unrelated to clear policy or strategic issues; 
they were simply devoted to working out a 
logic of political survival. In this respect, it 
is inappropriate to see parallels between 
Nehru and Indira Gandhi, lb follow policies 
of any kind at all, even to follow the policies 
of her father, she had to survive. Initially, 
this logic of survival made her act prag¬ 
matically, but eventually, these ad hoc and 
individual initiatives altered the basic struc¬ 
ture of Indian politics. We must however 
briefly turn to see what these structures were. 

Indian politics in the Nehru period was 
coalitional in two senses. 4 It was coalitional 
in a class sense, as Marxists claim, although 
there are differences among them about 
which classes or groups constitute the domi¬ 
nant coalition. It appears that the most 
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interesting and explanatorily successful 
model of this ruling group would see it as 
a combination of the bourgeoisie and the 
landed interests which meant after land 
reforms the rich peasantry, the major bene¬ 
ficiaries of this slow, disingenuous and 
uneven legal transformation, and the pro¬ 
fessional elites. 3 lb include the professional 
groups in the dominant coalition seems 
essential for several reasons. Coalitional 
politics is hardly ever ‘spontaneous’, arising 
from an unmediated coalescence of brute 
interest between dominant classes; it requires 
political mediation which is often provided 
by intellectual groups, which are, in this 
sense, conditions for the existence of the 
coalition. They are the major mediators 
between the state and the people, they per¬ 
form an increasingly large role in the state 
sector after the bureaucratic translation of 
the concept of development (as opposed to 
a possible cohcept of development as a 
movement), and must be, in purely economic 
terms, one of the largest unequal bene¬ 
ficiaries of social transformation under Con¬ 
gress rule. It is also this group, or rather its 
directly political and bureaucratic segments 
which constantly arrange the mediation 
between the elements of the coalition itself. 
This element of the coalition has a direct 
interest in the large bureaucratic control over 
resources. That gives them the power of 
internal allocation of resources through their 
connection with and control of the bureau¬ 
cracy. Planning, licensing, fiscal controls— 
this entire apparatus, so crucial to India's 
political economy, should be seen in double 
terms—both as strategies of economic 
development and strategies within the 
political coalition. It is in the interest of 
nearly every section in the ruling coalition 
(though not to an equal degree) to have large 
common funds in the form of state control¬ 
led resources, because they are politically 
negotiable resources on which a political 
demand may succeed. However, this con¬ 
stantly increases the allocative power of the 
third, professional element in the ruling bloc. 
These roles make them functionally crucial 
to the dominant coalition, but not its domi¬ 
nant partner. Most modern Marxist theories 
after Gramsci would make a distinction 
between domination (which is basically 
reckoned in terms of distributive arrange¬ 
ments and interests) and governance (which 
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is related to the actual use of legitimate, or 
even illegitimate, power), and would see the 
longevity capitalist democracy as being 
crucially related to this complex structure of 
power,® While the power of the other 
groups arise out of their control over pro¬ 
cesses of production, theirs arise out of 
strategic control. When Indira Gandhi came 
to power this coalition was still in place 
although on the brink of serious changes. 

It must be seen however, that this is not 
a picture of Indian politics in the narrow 
commonsensical sense, but rather of the 
“structure” that constrains its movement. As 
structure is a term used most commonly and 
confusingly let me state what I indicate by 
this, in politics structures would mean essen¬ 
tially long-term inelasticities, or long-term 
constraints on choice in policy matters. 
Structural elements are basic; but when we 
say something is basic in an explanation it 
means that something is latent. This means 
in turn that these cannot produce explana¬ 
tions by themselves, unaided by another level 
of explanatory exercise which takes into 
account more contingent facts, but they 
must figure in all explanations offered. The 
Structure and slow historical change of 
classes would form, in this sense, the struc¬ 
tural frame of political analysis. 7 

There was however, a second sense in 
which Indian politics was coalitjonal. this 
was at the level of parties or political forma¬ 
tions Functionalist political scientists 
worked out an adequate model for this level 
m the late sixties through the idea of an one- 
party dominant system.* The predominant 
fact of this model was the enormous space 
the ruling party occupied in the political 
system, reducing other parties to marginality. 
This made it pointless to try to understand 
politics according to the standaru textbook 
format of government and opposition 
Around a central, disproportionally large 
party of consensus were arranged much 
smaller parties of pressure, which imposed 
a coahtional logic on both government and 
opposition political groups The simple size, 
regional spread, and ideological diversity of 
the Congress turned it into a loose organisa¬ 
tion, with groups ideologically stretched 
across a spectrum from extreme right to mild 
radicalism. Opposition groups were so dis¬ 
proportionately small compared to the Con¬ 
gress that their success depended on their 
functioning more like indirect pressure 
groups. They could do this precisely because 
of the heterogeneity of the Congress struc¬ 
ture and the consequent severity of its in¬ 
ternal ideological conflicts. Often a political 
group inside the Congress would have more 
in common programmatically with a group 
outside but immediately neighbouring it in 
the political spectrum than with other Con¬ 
gress groups. On issues like planning, public 
sector, friendly relations with communist 
states the Congress left had shared objectives 
with Communists outside Similarly, the 
Qtpgess rightwing often shared public 


policy preferences with conservative parties 
like the Swatantra. Thus an one-party domi¬ 
nant system imposed a coahtional logic on 
(fee groups inside the Congress as much as 
on the opposition Policies were often decied 
effectively by cross party blocs rather than 
by inner party voting or a conventional divi¬ 
sion on lines of government and opposition. 

This had a significant implication for the 
political options of the central elite within 
the Congress. For this showed that the 
central leadership of the Congress party 
could transfer a decision from the space 
within the party to the space of the political 
system as a whole if they were sure of the 
support of a winning coalition. When hard- 
pressed by the rightwing, Nehru came close 
to adopting such a strategy towards the end 
of his life, and this is what Indira Gandhi 
did in the crisis of 1969. Although he does 
not use an explicit model of this force, Max 
Zins’s study of Congress crises shows that 
practically every serious conflict within the 
Congress was solved by a device of this 
kind 9 This coalition at the party level of 
course had to work within the constraints 
set by the "structural" coahation mentioned 
before. To put it another way, the structural 
coalition had to work through the party 
model, since classes and their interests are 
figurated on the political arena by parties 
and other political formations the deep im¬ 
pulses of the first coalition had to express 
itself through the format of the second 
However, the fact that the nature ot the 
class bloc was not basically altered at the 
time of Indira Gandhi’s accession to power 
does not imply that significant political 
conflicts could not occur I have argued 
elsewhere that serious conflicts within Con¬ 
gress should not be seen as mere power 
rivalry between personal factions, but as 
serious differences about development 
strategy 10 At the .time of Indira Gandhi’s 
accession to office the strategy chosen by the 
Nehru regime was going through its first 
significant crisis, serious enough for those 
who were opposed to it to ask for a re¬ 
negotiation of its structure 
What sort of a crisis was this? Was this 
crisis really comparable to the foundational 
conflicts of the fifties? I think there were 
close parallels between the crisis of the fifties 
and the mid-sixties. The comparison is not 
only at the level of party; these were com¬ 
parable m a deeper sense too The crisis of 
1951 was significant not only because they 
involved the two most powerful leaders of 
the Congress, Nehru and Patel; there can be 
personality clashes where serious historical 
consequences are not involved But in this 
case so much else was condensed into the 
conflict between two individuals for they 
represented two ways of running the party 
organisation, two very different stances in 
foreign policy, and two different strategies 
of capitalist development. If the struggle had 
gone th*other way, there is no doubt Indian 
capitalism would have followed a different 


structure and historical sequence 

At first sight, the late sixties and early 
fifties may not appear comparable periods, 
and it could be objected that although there 
were political crises in both periods, the 
crises were not of the same kind. During the 
early fifties, it could be said, the Indian 
leadership were still untried, and its policy 
preferences were still indeterminate; in the 
late sixties, by contrast, all the canons ol 
Nehruvian ideology were firmly laid out. 
This however is only superficially true 
Developments over some yeras before Indira 
Gandhi’s accession to power contributed to 
an unprecedented weakening of the Indian 
regime. Although Nehru’s policy frame 
received a great deal of retrospective 
congratulation, at the time, it came up 
against stiff political resistance, and con¬ 
siderably polarised opinion about basic 
policy After Nehru’s death such opposition 
to his policies and pressure for renegotiation 
of policy naturally intensified. Foreign 
affairs contributed to these difficulties The 
border war with China not only weakened 
Nehiu personally; more fundamentally, it 
seemed to call into question the entire 
foreign policy which constituted such im¬ 
portant constituent of his overall strategy for 
development. Though the USSR adopted 
what must appear in retrospect an astonish¬ 
ingly neutral stance in a conflict between a 
communist and a bourgeois state, its in¬ 
fluence and credibility declined So did the 
power and credibility of the internal leftwing 
lobby which supported Nehru’s foreign 
policy Arms had to be hastily imported 
from the US, adding a significant and crucial 
element to the existing dependence on 
food aid 

The context seemed exactly right for an 
orchestration of internal and external 
pressure for a change not in the accent, but 
the basic design in policy 11 Pressure from 
the World Bank made the government 
accept the Bell report, and soon after, under 
the pressure of a foreign exchange crisis, a 
sharp 36.5 per cent devaluation-of the rupee 
Internal pressure from business lobbies 
mounted for a more hospitable policy 
towards the private sector and western 
investment. These problems of dependence 
and restriction were exacerbated by the fear 
of crop failures and poor agricultural out¬ 
puts. As a combination of all these, the 
government in the early years of Indira 
Gandhi faced serious constraints on its 
policy options. Not surprisingly, in sub¬ 
sequent periods, her public policy would 
concentrate on precisely these areas. The 
military objective was achieved by nego¬ 
tiating supplies from the Soviet Union, and 
later through a tendency to diversify military 
and technological supplies by buying from 
other western states, like France and 
England, purchases from whom, one sus¬ 
pects, had not only military but also political 
reasons. Economically, of course one of the 
major fronts of policy effort during Indira 
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Gandhi's regime was raising of agricultural 
output. At the end of her rule, these basic 
changes altered the structure of the govern¬ 
ment’s field of choice: First, the Indian 
government is far less restricted in its basic 
decision-making than at the time of Nehru’s 
death. Secondly, it also broke the direct 
causal line between food shortages and 
political crisis; it has as it wen broken the 
phase between the economic and political 
crises of the state Political difficulties have 
not gone away, indeed, they have become 
more complex, but they are much less direct 
consequences of crop failures and food shor¬ 
tages. The structure of political crisis has 
fundamentally altered since the mid-sixties. 
Thus, whatever Indira Gandhi intended to 
do, she did not attempt, as was uncharitably 
alleged in the mid-sixties, abandoning the 
design for an independent capitalism for the 
stiffer iniquities of a satellite growth. 

Coalitional Politics 

As it happened, however, Indira Gandhi 
headed off this orchestration of pressures by 
use of the logic of coalitional politics, 
through several political crises of the short 
term Politicians do need crises. But crises 
can be, from their point of view, of two 
types crises which Break on them, and those 
of their own making. Indira Gandhi was 
able, through a combination of adroitness 
and good fortune to move from the first kind 
of crisis to the second. Sometimes the logic 
of situation may cut against (he logic of 
structures allowing politicians to play off 
this asymmetry to create room for man¬ 
oeuvre for themselves. 12 Unfortunately for 
Indira Gandhi the constraints arising out of 
the logic of structures and situations were 
for her grimly symmetrical. And those who 
brought her into power could always com¬ 
bine to over balance her if she showed signs 
of excessive independence. Thus her interest 
as a politician and those of the group which 
initially supported her were inversely related. 

The way Indira Gandhi broke out of her 
constraints determined the course of later 
Indian politics. Her first constraints were her 
former allies, the state bosses within the 
Congress; and her first initiative was to play 
a variation of the strategic struggle Nehru 
had with Patel, and assert the supremacy of 
the parliamentary ana governmental seg¬ 
ment of the party against the organisational 
wing. Although as leader of government she 
had formal control over both the pgrty and 
the government apparatuses, her ascendancy 
over these were clearly asymmetric. Bureau¬ 
cratic structures were under her direct com¬ 
mand by virtue of her being the head of 
government. Control over the party was 
largely nominal. The power of the Congress 
state bosses came from the basic structure 
of Congress politics since independence— 
«* dependence on the support of local 
magnates for electoral support. Challenging 
the power of the state leaders was not just 
a matter of personality conflict. It could be 


done by changing the nature of the Congress 
machine and the structure and nature of 
electoral support. 13 Earlier forms of aggre¬ 
gation of local influence required two con¬ 
ditions. First, it assumed a low level of 
popular mobilisation, when the lower orders 
of the electorate voted on the advice of 
superordinant interests of some kind. 
Secondly, this also presupposed a loose and 
largely federal political machine in which 
negotiation of local support, at local prices, 
were left to local bosses of the Congress. 
Indira Gandhi correctly assumed that lower 
orders of people were becoming less inclined 
to vote on the basis of primordial controls, 
and soon the former system of indirect, 
partly patriarchal system would have to be 
replaced by something else 

If the dependence of the central leader¬ 
ship on the negotiating ability of the state 
leaders was to be dispensed with, it could 
be done only through a radically different 
electoral strategy, one in which the Central 
government, or its leader could set up a 
direct relation with the electorate. Accor¬ 
dingly, this change led riot merely to a new 
style—of populist rhetoric instead of serious 
programmatic proposals; the new style had 
significant. political and organisational 
results 14 Sometimes one comes across the 
apparently plausible argument that Indira 
Gandhi neglected to build up her party 
organisation, which implies that this was an 
accidental fault, and she need not have done 
so. She could have, so the argument runs, 
undermined and removed the individuals she 
found obstructive, and could have put more 
congenial or pliable people in their place 
But this appears to me to misjudge the basic 
nature of the new politics. It seems, in 
retrospect, that the systematic destruction of 
the party apparatus was not contingent; it 
was a necessary part of the populistic 
transformation of Congress politics. This 
argument should not be interpreted to mean 
that the electoral process—which is the basic 
discursive’process linking the rulers with 
ordinary voters—became more economical. 
Ironically, centralised systems are often more 
complex and less economical than more 
decentralised ones Congress election cam¬ 
paigns were still massive operations; what 
changed was not the size of the apparatus 
or the size of people involved, but their rela¬ 
tion with the top leadership. Gradually, they 
became utterly heteronomous and substitut¬ 
able instruments, and although Faute de 
mieux designated “politicians” they lost all 
contact with the essentially dialogical nature 
of the political process. Earlier this enor¬ 
mous retinue came from within the Congress 
party, they were politicians who were 
recruited through a stable and predictable 
procedure, worked patterned techniques of 
political negotiations and had a predictable 
scale of rewards. Politics, or this kind of 
discursive practice, requires a long process 
of acquisition of skills, familiarity of the 
political terrain, a career that takes long to 
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build up. Mediation by a party made up of 
functionaries of this kind led to two con¬ 
sequences in the earlier Congress system. 
First it made for decentralisation; secondly 
it also made the organisation sensitive to 
peculiarities of local and regional politics—a 
fact which explains at least partly the far 
more sensitive and sensible handling of 
regionalism during the Nehru years. 

Under the logic of the new dispensation 
this sort of regional structure was replaced 
by a new one. People who were pressed into 
political service were more in the nature of 
political 'contractors’ who were willing to go 
to any length to dragoon votes, syste¬ 
matically replacing discursive techniques 
with money and subtle forms of coercion. 
Thus, out of the logic of the technique Indira 
Gandhi brought in, Congress started becom¬ 
ing gradually depoliticised. Even earlier, 
people had regretted that arguments were 
being replaced by resources as the primary 
political asset; now the only arguments used 
were resources. Although Indira Gandhi is 
often accused of turning Indian politics 
ideological by conservatives, in fact, what 
she represented was a massive decline of 
ideology. Ideology did not mean serious 
disputation of the social programme under¬ 
lying government policy, a debate about 
means and ends of national objectives. It 
came to a devaluation of political speech, 
a use of discourse for purposes utterly 
inimical to the purposes of discourse. 13 

Such a fundamental transformation of the 
relations which constitute our political world 
could not happen overnight. I also do not 
wish to suggest that the entire change of 
design was wholly deliberate, though they 
were certainly, as I argue, the results of 
interconnecting rational decisions taken ad 
hoc with short-term objectives in mind, it 
happened through two interconnected 
processes, first a change in the Congress 
apparatus, and subsequently a change of the 
relation between this apparatus and the 
general field of Indian politics. Indira 
Gandhi got the first opportunity for political 
restructuring after the defeat of the Congress 
m the fourth general elections in many state 
assemblies, and its less than reassuring 
victory at the Centre. One of the tests of a 
political leader is to what extent she can turn 
a defeat into a victory, to avoid responsibility 
for a defeat, and deflect it on to others. 
Indira Gandhi did this with remarkable 
success after the fourth general elections. She 
turned the consequences of Congress defeat 
into a condition for her own personal 
success. Congress defeat in the states, and 
the depleted majority at the Centre imposed 
a coalitional logic on her and the Congress. 
Indeed it intensified this logic to its limit 
point, which prepared the ground for its 
decisive transformation. Since she was cor¬ 
nered within the party, she used the familiar 
technique of invoking the wider, national 
coalition. In trying to fight her internal 
opposition she inclined towards a strategy 
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of a wider coalition of the near left. In this, 
fortuitously, the group known as the CSF 
(Congress Socialist Forum) played a crucial 
role, enabling her to build a bridge across 
a long-standing history of suspicion. 

As a weaker player inside the Congress she 
intuitively grasped an aspect of the political 
situation—that the timetable of her adver¬ 
saries had to be initially her timetable too. 
As a weaker player she could not hope to 
set the terms of the game, she could simply 
try to win it within terms set for her by 
others. This was simultaneously true of all 
adversaries she faced—international forces, 
political opposition within India and her 
especially intimate enemies within the Con¬ 
gress parties. Others could think of choo¬ 
sing their time, of delaying a decision; she, 
because of her circumstances, could not. She 
could however, have a shorter timeframe 
than others. It was politically rational for 
her to forestall others by acting quickly. 
Every time she did this—acting with 
decisiveness—the consequences fell more 
benevolently for her than for her enemies. 
After accepting the time horizon of her 
tormentors, she decided to act quickly, 
before others had decided what to do. Thus, 
within three years after the elections of 1967, 
she could seize the initiative and impose her 
terms on others. She provoked a crisis in the 
Congress when the state bosses thought she 
would not dare. She declared her leftwing 
policies with deliberate suddenness and 
chose the grounds of the conflict. She took 
up the challenge of the Bangladesh crisis 
without flinching, and forestalled other 
pressures by the treaty with the USSR. This 
way she could always be the giver and not 
the receiver of surprise. 

The results of the 1967 elections had some 
clear implications, for those who were wil¬ 
ling to see them. It confirmed a line of 
thought that communists had been develop¬ 
ing for sometime in their party documents. 
The one party-dominant model offered two 
planes of self identification for political 
groups. By the constitutional criterion, they 
could be seen as government and opposition, 
but more significantly, by use of an ideo¬ 
logical criterion, they could be stretched 
along a continuum from left to right with 
the Congress occupying the ambiguous and 
profitable zone in the lightish middle which 
allowed it to shift its centre of gravity con¬ 
veniently as the situation demanded. Since 
the early sixties the communists were 
worried by a different possibility: that this 
party system might be, under the stress of 
a crisis, get split down the middle, and was 
a wide arc of a rightwing coalition of Jan 
Sangh, Swatantra, rightwing socialists and 
Congress, conservatives might emerge and 
revoke much of the reformist nationalist 
policy structure of Nehru’s Congress. This 
would of course immediately bring into 
existence a left coalition and they thought 
that the-future of Indian politics depended 
on the speed with which either of these 
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possible coalitions could get organised, 
because the first to appear would have an 
une^adicable advantage over the other. 
Indira Gandhi too saw this logic; and more 
importantly, she saw that the CPI saw this 
logic; and she acted on the basis of this 
political perception when she had to tackle 
the crisis within her party over Congress 
presidency, thus converting a party issue into 
a national one. If it had been decided simply 
within party terms, she was likely to be 
defeated, but given the strategic form she 
gave to it, she simply could not lose. 

But the elections of 1967 showed another 
implication for opposition politics. It 
revealed an interesting and recurrent paradox 
of party politics. In a period of economic 
difficulties and declining legitimacy of the 
Congress a wide opposition coalition had a 
good chance of success, partly of course, 
because it simply offset the usual dis¬ 
advantages of simple majorities; i e, a united 
opposition meant that to win the Congress 
required something close to an absolute 
majority. Experience of the next few years 
however, showed that the coalition technique 
which worked so wonderfully for the Con¬ 
gress, did exactly the opposite in case of the 
opposition. Electoraliy, right and left parties 
working together widened their electoral 
support, and made winning elections pos¬ 
sible. But the same thing made any reason¬ 
able administration by the opposition im¬ 
possible. Coalitions which could win elec¬ 
tions could not govern, and coalitions which 
could run administrations (if they were more 
ideologically more homogeneous, like the 
CPI(M)-led front in West Bengal) could not 
win. Consequently, most states which had 
slipped out of Congress control came to be 
recaptured within a few years. In all this 
there was a certain pattern; Indira Gandhi 
broke out of her political encirclement 
almost always by a similar move. Through 
an arrangement of issues in a political crisis 
of her making she wiped out the record of 
the earlier period; she forced not only the 
electorate but also other parties to take vital 
decisions episodically rather than in a longer 
term way, i e, not allowing them to decide 
about her regime on its basic record over a 
long period of time which makes for rational 
and less dramatic decisions, rather forcing 
them, by a break of some kind, to take sides 
on all or none sort of Choice. No other 
Indian politician had used to such effect the 
art of brinkman(?)ship. 

After 1967 Indira Gandhi consistently 
took the initiative in the repeated crises 
which punctuated her time in power. She 
forced the issue in case of the Congress 
presidency, in case of the presidential elec¬ 
tions, in formally splitting the Congress, in 
' the decisions about the Bangladesh crisis, in 
the declaration of the emergency, even, 
ironically, in case of the elections of 1977 
which led to her defeat. Her ascendancy was 
so great tlrft the opposition could not even 
defeat her until she invited them to do it. 


Till the emergency, all her initiatives were 
such that it kept the opposition divided, and 
deepened and intensified their division. 
Ironically, Indira Gandhi was initially more 
successful against her own party than 
against the opposition. But the way she 
accomplished her victory foreshadowed a 
format, a logic of crisis solving which had 
to be applied repeatedly in her regime. Her 
call to the Congress members in the presi¬ 
dential elections to vote for a candidate 
showed a disregard for institutional norms 
which was essentially different from Nehru’s. 
It is false to treat this as a matter of style, 
as the beneficiaries of such evasions would 
suggest. It was a failure to appreciate the 
requirement of formal, impersonal prin¬ 
ciples, of the theory of a capitalist (or 
perhaps in her terms a modern) social 
form 16 A bourgeois system requires, as 
both Marxists and Weberians point out, a 
logic of “rationalisation”, greater im¬ 
personality and predictability of decisions, 
and a building of institutions to control 
modern processes. Initial evasion of institu¬ 
tional controls during Indira Gandhi’s rule 
was highly significant, for they were not 
always desperate moves to avert crises, but 
systematic to see their usefulness. In retro¬ 
spect, it was not only a personal fault of 
hers. During her rule, an entire political elite 
grew up which looked at the processes of 
development through fatal simplifications, 
reducing institutions, (e g, education) to 
merely their material structures and budgets. 
Typically, such evasions were accompanied 
by a rhetoric of radicalism—a particularly 
dangerous combination of a bourgeois leader 
invoking socialist principles to evade encum¬ 
brances of bourgeois constitutionalism. 

This was reflected m Indira Gandhi's 
treatment of other leaders of her own party 
after the rout of the syndicate, her in¬ 
explicable sensitivity to people who could 
never become in any sense serious con¬ 
tenders to her eminence. She seems to have 
always confused between the political 
necessity of reducing an individual and the 
historical folly of reducing tfie role along 
with the institutional structure which 
support and frame it. As a result, one finds 
an increasing hiatus between two levels of 
politics which could be called its surface and 
deep structures. On the surface, after the 
decline of opposition coalitions Congress 
ministries came to power in most states, but 
at the bottom political instability and its 
effects did not go away, but only changed 
form. Instead of a highly visible instability 
in which unstable and constantly fissile 
coalitions of opposition groups came and 
went out of power, there was an endless 
turnover of ministries within the seeming 
continuity of Congress ruin )n an atmos¬ 
phere in which politics was anyway becom¬ 
ing less ideological, this often meant wild 
shifl.of populist emphasis in policies. At a 
deeper level, there was an even more funda¬ 
mental reversal. 
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Formerly, the legitimacy of a politician 
depended on some impression of being fair, 
evenhanded in his handling of interests, 
however disingenuously; because minimally, 
politician glimpsed the bourgeois liberal 
view that the state was supposed to be the 
representative of general or universal 
interests, and the play of particular interests 
should be left to the held of the 'civil 
society'. Increasingly now, ppliticians were 
seen to be legitimised not by their claim or 
pretence to universalism, but by their evident 
and aggressively declared affiliation to parti¬ 
cular interests. Installation of a middle caste 
chief minister, for example; could openly 
mean imminent advantages for this caste— 
which, though perhaps culturally under¬ 
standable, goes against the logic of any 
viable large scale operation. Indian society 
is so heterogeneous that this meant that 
building of legitimacy on general principles 
would become practically impossible. Such 
groups and their leaders also became cor¬ 
respondingly dependent on a distant, all- 
powerful central leadership for concessions 
and mediation. Essentially, it was an exten¬ 
sion of the politics of heightened insecurity 
of groups, since m India every member of 
a majority is a member of a minority of 
some kind. The destruction of the state level 
leadership intensified the need for a populist 
structure of politics where a central leader 
could appeal successfully to the electorate 
through a suitably simplified, unmistakably 
large-grained theme. The earlier ambiguity 
and complexity of electoral appeal was 
sacrificed for a clear, if rhetorical, national 
platform. Earlier processes which acted as 
filters in recruitment were given up. The 
party became an anteroom, a waiting room 
for entirely insignificant aspirants for high 
office. As a political instrument the party 
became redundant, illustrated by the fact 
that even the subtlest of political negotia¬ 
tions were handed over to officials rather 
than partymen. Electorally, of course. Con¬ 
gress did not win the elections for Indira 
Gandhi, she won them for Congress. 

By the time the next round of significant 
political events came along,, the two basic 
tendencies associated with Indira Gandhi's 
rule were clearly at work: a revival of the 
fortunes of the Congress at the surface, and 
a simultaneous destruction of its party struc¬ 
ture at g deeper level. Despite its well known 
infirmities, factionalism in the Congress—at 
the Centre at least—had been partly ideo¬ 
logical. Increasingly, the programme of the 
Congress, over which there had been so 
much of ideological bloodshed, came to be 
replaced by a platform of a different kind— 
not prepared through a debate over a long 
period, in which contending interests fought 
to shape, its idiom and its possible influence 
0v er policies. The internal scene in the Con¬ 
gress became close to a situation Marxists 
call Bonapartism, i c, becuase of the 
stalemate in the strength of organised 
group*, decisive decisions come to be taken 


by a group or individuals who are relatively 
independent of them. Although in a stati¬ 
stical and sociological sense organised 
interests are weightier than individuals or 
coteries, there could be a situation in which 
such groups, despite their weight, become 
increasingly dependent and forced into a 
client relationship with a political leadership. 
Organised groups require stable structures 
of representation to translate their pre¬ 
ferences into political programmes. With the 
decline of such institutional spaces and 
formats, Ideology, freed in a sense from the 
anchoring in interest lobbies within the Con¬ 
gress, became more irresponsible, prone to 
sudden and baffling shifts of emphasis. 
During the emergency, suddenly and in¬ 
explicably fertility and not poverty became 
the major obstaclelo Indian development. 

Clearly, this unpredictability was a power¬ 
ful electoral weapon, for it made Indira 
Gandhi’s ideological moves unpredictable, 
an emphasis on distributive justice today 
could suddenly turn into a rhetoric of pro¬ 
ductive discipline to the chagrin and detri¬ 
ment of others who suffered from the dis¬ 
advantages of political consistency. But in 
terms of deeper concerns for political stabi¬ 
lity, this was destructive, for it devalued 
political ideas, and disturbed the logical 
pursuit of a consistently worked out long¬ 
term policy. 

II 

By a series of measures after her split with 
the organisation Congress, Indira Gandhi 
relentlessly drove the logic of coalitional 
politics, constantly increasing her payoffs. 
The same drive, carried on through the 
nationalisation of banks, abolition of privy 
purses and related measures, won her a 
double victory, first against her enemies 
within the party, second, no less decisively 
against the opposition. Since the elections 
saw an extension of the logic of a “progres¬ 
sive coalition”, Congress continued its 
association with the CPI; but this was less 
a necessity of political arithmetic, more for 
production of ideological conviction. It 
already showed how the success of a strategy 
made that strategy redundant. 

Indira Gandhi dissolved Parliament when 
the trend was strongly in her favour, a bare 
three months after the initiative to abolish 
privy purses. In retrospect, the timing of the 
elections turned out fortunately for her, for 
she could face the worst international crisis 
of her career with the elections behind her, 
not in front, much the safest way politically. 
Nonetheless, facing the crisis over Bangla¬ 
desh required other resources and other 
skills, because assets like a large majority did 
not translate simply into resources in foreign 
policy. Perhaps the most dramatic test of her 
government came at the end of 1970 when 
the crisis broke out, putting her in a situa¬ 
tion of considerable pressure; a situation 
fraught, as most decisive situations are, with 
serious contradictory possibilities. The scale 
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of the refugee influx from Bangladesh made 
its economic costs heavy, but the prospect 
of a war with Pakistan was in some ways 
equally forbidding, as India was emerging 
from a period of threatened isolation. Soviet 
attitude towards India had changed con¬ 
siderably after Nehru’s death, and their over¬ 
tures with the Ayub regime sometimes 
created discernible strains with India. On the 
American side, the Nixon administration 
tilted US policy heavily against India, in an 
accentuation of the eternal paradox of 
American foreign policy—its steadfast 
preference for an avowed dictatorship to a 
democracy. China too could be expected to 
favour Pakistan. Risks of isolation were con¬ 
siderable and quite real. A possible war with 
Pakistan and the creation of a friendly state 
in the east could, however, alter ihe strategic 
balance considerably, and reduce the require¬ 
ment for military preparedness and related 
costs, at least so it was believed at the time. 

During the Bangladesh crisis Indira 
Gandhi showed her qualities of decisiveness. 
The treaty with the Soviet Union was sudden 
and remarkably effective in counter-balanc¬ 
ing American support for Pakistan. The in¬ 
effectual brinkmanship of the Nixon govern¬ 
ment at the height of the war, though calcu¬ 
lated to confUse and undermine her govern¬ 
ment, actually turned to her distinct advan¬ 
tage: After the victory in the Bangladesh war, 
she reached the climax of her leadership and 
power. However, there is a remarkable fact 
about this period of glory: n was intense but 
curisouly brief, which goes on to illustrate 
the sense in which Marxists use the notion 
of a long-term or a general crisis. Such 
periodic advantages cannot be converted 
into stability of the system as a whole. But 
for the time, her position seemed literally 
invincible, because it was based on the in¬ 
vincible combination of radicalism and 
patriotism: for those who would not support 
her for the promised removal of poverty 
could do so for the liberation of Bangladesh; 
and those who would not support the 
strength of India would for the eradication 
of poverty. She had characteristically 
reduced the opposition to a state of being 
without any possible slogan: promise of 
reform outflanked the left just as much as 
patriotism outflanked the right. 

Some aspects of the 1971 elections were 
extremely significant, because these would 
become permanent features of her rule. 
Indira Gandhi broke the normal schedule for 
elections, calling a mid-term pall. Earlier, the 
constitutional system created an implicit 
symmetry between the government and the 
opposition, which could both prepare 
equally for elections at a preset time. Elec¬ 
tions, from now on, would be set by the 
ruling party, which meant that the issues on 
which the elections would be fought could 
be structured with a degree of deliberation 
unseen before Elections under her turned 
into something very close to referenda. No 
longer were these formal occasions in which 
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the electorate gave a reasoned verdit about 
the necessarily complex record of a govern¬ 
ment’s performance over five yean. Instead, 
these became occasions when the electorate 
was asked to take sides on a highly simpli¬ 
fied, dramatic, emotive and misleadingly 
rhetorical question (i c, questions to which 
there could be, barring perversity, only one 
answer)—like whether they wished to see 
poverty removed. Of course this raises some 
difficult problems of the culture of power 
in our country. It is astonishing how the 
Congress could claim ideological advantage 
by thundering against its own failures. As 
the government party a substantial part of 
the blame for our bleak performance about 
poverty must lie at its door; yet it was able 
to claim the allegiance of the poor, precisely 
by such appeals. Thrning elections into 
referenda of course made more decisive and 
dramatic victories possible, by making one 
single issue take precedence over a complex 
record. But, ironically, it also made electoral 
results, less reliable as an indicator of real 
historical trends, or the actual configuration 
of political forces. For the basic questions 
of distributive justice did not go away: 
simply a curtain was drawn before it at the 
time of elections. Victory in elections came 
to reflect less of the real balance of political 
forces in the country. This is why the text¬ 
book translation of electoral majority and 
power to administer effectively simply 
breaks down in Indian politics after 1971. 
The size of the majorities become larger; the 
power of the governments to administer the 
country becomes distinctly less effective. 
“Nehru never had majorities of the size Indira 
Gandhi or Janata enjoyed; his governance 
was far ftiore effective than theirs. Thus it 
was possible for a government to be decisive¬ 
ly victorious and pitifully vulnerable at the 
same time. That is why even at the times of 
her greatest victories Indira Gandhi re¬ 
mained so close to defeat. And this is at least 
one reason why even after her triumphs she 
herself could speak of crisis, encirclement 
and disaster. For the politics of electoral 
populism did not give her organised strength 
to pursue more radical policies, or act for 
political stability or move effectively in the 
direction of greater distributive justice. This 
is why despite the rout of the opposition her 
regime remained permanently insecure. 
Opposition politicians and her critics 
occasionally argue that this insecurity was 
a pretence, simply a technique of gathering 
support by panic, by turning elections into 
stampedes. But this is not true. By the nature 
of her politics, Indira Gandhi lived, in quite 
a literal sense, close to both victory and 
disaster. 

All these trends, in their conjunctions, set 
in motion a peculiar but increasingly evident 
disjunction between electoral balance and 
. the deeper balance of political forces, the 
, balance of satisfaction and dissent among 
jttsocigl classes. This translation broke down, 
i^juifo cted in the dramatic trend of mortality 


of governments in their relative infancy 
After her spectacular successes at the end 
of 1971, her government, armed with the 
game majority in Parliament, was in deep 
trouble by 1973 —which meant that such 
majorities had in some sense become 
“misleading", that some crucial translation 
in the political process was failing to come 
off. In this phase, because of a form of 
politics which is similar to bonapartism 
linear expectations were completely falsified. 
Politics increasingly assumed a volatile and 
pulsating form, reflected in its electoral or 
phenomenal form as a "politics of waves”, 
or of radical negations. 

What is remarkable is not the way Indira 
Gandhi won her legitimacy in these years, 
but the way she lost it. One of the decisive 
differences with the Nehru period is precisely 
this short tenure nature of this legitimacy: 
the new politics set up between the electors 
and the rulers a new relationship, as long at 
least as the vote remained a register of 
political sentiment. It meant that support 
given overwhelmingly could also be with¬ 
drawn with a dramatic suddenness; the 
electorate imposed a much more short-term 
accounting of the results of political sup¬ 
port. Electoral Figures show this particularly 
clearly, despite the objection that the percen¬ 
tage of Congress votes remains more or less 
constant, and therefore the fluctuations are 
simply the unintended consequence of an in- 
suffciently mastered machinery of simple 
majorities. But this can be answered by the 
argument that this format of pluralities is 
itself part of the format of choice, and 
therefore results could not be attributed to 
purely unintended consequences of public 
choice. For, after all, the way the Field is 
structured is one of the factors taken into 
account in the electorate’s deliberate strategy 
for voting. 

Unprecedented Political Crisis 

Within two years of her greatest political 
ascendancy, Indira Gandhi's government was 
in deep trouble, facing an unprecedented 
political crisis. Some of the factors which 
led to this crisis would be unregistered in 
long-term statistics. 17 First, of course, there 
was the inherent dangers of radicalised 
distributive expectations. If electoral pro¬ 
mises raise people's expectations, this could 
lead to a real performative paradox; for even 
a performance which was roughly equal to 
earlier periods would appear poorer because 
of the government’s own move to set higher 
performance criteria. Secondly, economic 
trends went against the government: some 
of the circumstances which fuelled the crisis 
would be difficult to register in long-term 
statistics; indeed, use of long-term statistics 
make unnecessary and inexplicable mysteries 
out of the short-term finalities of political 
life. Sometimes political resentments which 
have far reaching consequences have purely 
local on regional origin in avoidable^in¬ 
equalities of distribution, or short-term 


abuse of administrative power. Thus 
although official statistics show a relatively 
minor shortfall in food production in 
1972-73 and in per capita availability of 
foodstuff, shorter-term inelasticities created 
by defective distribution created serious 
political turmoil. Similarly, although a long¬ 
term rate of inflation in the Indian economy 
!is not high by international standards, what 
affects political behaviour is precisely what 
hides, and disappears within the average. For 
ordinary people perceived the period from 
1971 ao 1974 as one of the most serious 
inflationary rises m the Indian economy. 
Between these years wholesale prices of rice, 
wheat and pulses went up sharply, and 
although these may have tapered off later, 
this would have happened after its political 
consequences began and developed an auto¬ 
nomous logic of its own. Food shortages in 
Gujarat set off political trouble in December 
1973, starting a chain of events which led 
to the most serious rupture in Indian 
political experience since independence. 

Political trends after the end of 1973 
showed some unprecedented trends. Since 
mid-fifties, after the strange decline of the 
socialist base in North India, most mass 
movement policies of the Central govern¬ 
ment were either regional protests or 
movements led by radical parties of the left. 
Regional movements by definition could not 
lead to a national coalition of threatening 
proportions. Leftist politics had suffered a 
setback in the mid-sixties partly through the 
nationalist backlash after the war with 
China, and partly through internal division. 
Since 1967 however there was a resurgence 
of leftist opposition to the government in 
various forms, through the UF governments 
and later through Naxalite insurgency. By 
1971 however these challenges were spent- 
through a combination of containment and 
repression. Regionally, and culturally too, 
these challenges could be more easily 
marginalised, because left movements were 
never strong in central heartland of India, 
the major area of Congress support. The 
movement in Gujarat and its spillover into 
the JP movement in North India was a 
movement of a different kind. It was the first 
serious mass movement organised by oppo¬ 
sition groups in which some rightwing 
elements were strongly, represented, because 
there is no doubt that the major organisa¬ 
tion of the JP movement in the north came 
from the cadres of the Jan Sangh, parties 
which would in August 1974 form the BKD 
a combination of rightwing, chauvinistic 
elements and rightwing socialists. This 
showed a significant alteration of political 
forces in India in comparison to the Nehru 
period. Then, despite serious dispropor- 
tionaiity of strength, the left constituted the 
more serious opposition to the Congress. By 
1974 it was clear that the more serious 
opposition to the Congress was offered by 
a non-left alliance; and more significantly, 
it seemed to confirm the picture of a wide 
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rightwing coalition which might overwhelm 
the Congress. 

In feet, the rapid growth of the JP move¬ 
ment also stemmed from the logic of the new 
politics which had come into being since the 
early seventies; but naturally, with the 
inability of politicians to see historical trends 
Indira Gandhi was incensed when this logic 
tended to turn against her. It showed the 
effects of the quickening of the political 
accounting cycles the same redundancy of 
political institutions, in fact what was 
remarkable was the similarity between the 
two sides in the great confrontation: the 
same resort to populism, the same reluctance 
to go by institutional norms, the same 
tendency to substitute a programme by a 
personality, the same shortsighted eagerness 
to ride a popular wave of negative indig¬ 
nation, the same confusion between what 
was a defeat of its opponent and a victory 
of its own. Indira Oandhi’s sense of encircle¬ 
ment was heightened by her own initiatives 
earlier in destroying left bases. Fortunately 
for her, ideological considerations stopped 
the major left groups from joining with the 
JP movement. 

In other ways too the success of the 
Gujarat and Bihar agitations were related to 
the politics of populist referenda. As elec¬ 
toral results were no longer a reliable register 
of political assessment, people felt, soon 
after the elections were over, that their longer 
term problems had not gone away. Since 
elections were not due for a long time, this 
led to pressures for agitations outside the 
constitutional space, eventually to a demand 
for a dismissal for these massively supported 
elected ministries. It would be too simplistic 
to believe that those who elected these 
governments and those who agitated for 
their removal were entirely discrete groups 
of people. This was a direct nature of the 
changed character of elections, though 
Congressmen did not see it. They even 
pretended to find the demand outrageous, 
although this was a fairly regular occurrence 
within their own party, or what was left of it. 

This hypothesis appears to be confirmed 
by the swing of political crises after the 
Gujarat agitation. From Gujarat it spread 
to other states where Congress had fairly 
comfortable majorities, and on electoral 
showing these states should not have been 
found ungovernable so quickly. From the 
end of May the government faced another 
serious challenge in the form of the railway 
strike one of the largest and longest among 
industrial demonstrations after the Nehru 
era. It was put down brutally, to the in¬ 
appropriate allegory of the truckers’ strike 
against the Allende regime in Chile. By the 
end of August seven opposition parties had 
formed the BKD with tire odd programme of 
a “total revolution” coming incongruously 
from some of the most conservative of 
Indian political groupings. Party politics in 
|ndia seemed in 1974 to have It particularly 
dim future, Indira Gandhi having destroyed 


her party practically; and JP suggesting their 
abolition formally. Spread of the agitation 
to the central states in India must have 
appeared particularly alarming to the 
regime. On the other side, Indira Gandhi’s 
apparent invincibility in elections must have 
also rendered the route of anti-government 
agitations outside the electoral framework 
attractive to some parties. 

The Congress response to the gathering 
crisis was seriously jeopardised by Indira 
pandhi’s populism. Her initiatives had 
systematically shifted functions, initiatives 
and decision from party to government 
bureaucracy, and the slogan of a “committed 
bureaucracy” was explicable in these terms, 
since the unavailability of partymen forced 
her to demand increasingly explicit political 
work from high officials. But this worked 
to a point. Countering a mass agitation 
politically was something that officials could 
not perform. A technique which made her 
electorally invincible made her, when faced 
with popular agitations, extremely vulner¬ 
able Accordingly she found heiself resource¬ 
less in dealing with the political agitation, 
which required the construction of an alter¬ 
native political discourse, which can com¬ 
municate to people another construction of 
political reality and their own experience As 
the government party lacked an effective 
party machinery, since it had long given up 
a politics using discourse for a politics using 
resources, the elite around Indira Gandhi 
had two options—to borrow a political 
organisation and face the JP movement 
politically, or to respond by using the 
massive apparatus of the state Initially, the 
Indira Gandhi regime tried a political answer 
through its collaboration with the CPI which 
had a mass base m Bihar. But since it was 
too small and proved ineffective the only 
recourse left was eventually a repressive and 
bureaucratic solution. The CPI particularly 
responded to Indira Gandhi's call for 
support, seeing a danger of fascism arising 
one-sidedly from the JP movement, and 
reading the situation through allegories of 
the Weimar republic and Aiiende’s Chile. But 
even to a non-allegorical reading of the 
situation, there were deeply disquieting signs. 
There was something deeply unconvincing 
in political groups which had been more 
concerned about the Hinduisation of India, 
or the spread of Hindi or the demands of 
rich farmers, and had never been known for 
sympathy for revolutionary causes being 
suddenly won over to a revolution of a most 
immoderate kind, in comparison to which 
even the communist conception was merely 
partial. Besides, moat of these parties, when 
in government,- had shown a remarkable 
ability to tolerate corruption too suddenly 
resolved to stamp it out of political life, 
Undoubtedly however, the movement under 
JP Narayan’s leadership became the most 
serious challenge to Congress government 
in North India, and by the first quarter of 
1975 Indira Gandhi’s government faced its 


most serious crisis. On top of this came the 
unexpected judicial invalidation of her 
election on June 12, 1975. Congress, in its 
new form, was entirely unable to deal with 
it. Without a dear internal line of command, 
without strong party institutions, Indira 
Gandhi eventually decided not to step down 
from premiership, but escalate the problem 
even more by declaring the Emergency- 
seeking a solution beyond the format of 
democratic government. A party which had 
grown accustomed to the indisperuability of 
an individual was flung into confusion when 
this came to clash with needs of consti¬ 
tutional form. 

Ill 

Curiously, although the Emergency 
represented a deeply significant phase of our 
political history, and showed in different 
ways both the vulnerability and the strength 
of Indian democracy, it has been rarely 
seriously analysed. Some amount of purely 
empirical and journalistic material ii of 
course available, besides the enumeration 
of events catalogued by the Shah Com¬ 
mission." Still, the question of what 
happened in the individual Instances of 
abuse of power is quite distinct from the 
historical question of. what something like 
the emergency signified. It is a mark of the 
acuity of Indian political science that so little 
has been done by way of a serious study of 
this most deviant phase of our political 
existence. Obviously, one major handicap 
was the inapplicability of our well rehearsed 
moves of "the scientific method” of electoral 
studies on this particular area, which meant 
that our discipline’s entire training in the last 
fifteen years became simply and heart- 
breakingly redundant. It also means that 
scientifically inclined students of politics are 
perpetually condemned to a state where we 
can never have scientific knowledge of the 
emergency years. Scientific studies, fortu¬ 
nately, were resuscitated in 1977. But apart 
from political science literature too, there Is 
little serious study of the emergency, prob¬ 
ably on the cheerful assumption that it was 
an aberration unlikely to be repeated. 

TWo radically different explanations are 
offered for the imposition of the emergency, 
both of which are exaggerated forms of what 
are basically sensible ideas. Sometimes it is 
argued that the emergency lay in the logic 
of a structural crisis in India’s political 
economy. I am basically in sympathy with 
this view, although I consider, the fatalism 
and determinism implicit in some forms of 
this argument unacceptable. But surely there 
were long-term crisis tendencies in the Indian 
system, and they came to a head through 
Indira Gandhi's personal difficulties pre¬ 
cisely because of the trends towards cen¬ 
tralisation and condensation of problems. 
A second view holds that the crisis leading 
to the emergency was purely contingent; its 
reasons lay in her personal unwillingness to 
give up power—which it true in quite a 
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different sense—that it was after all her 
difficulties which created the occasion 
for emergency rule. There is no deep in¬ 
compatibility between the two theses if one 
thinks of long-term structural tendencies as 
not producing events by themselves, but con¬ 
straining developments in a particular direc¬ 
tion, and waiting oh contingent causalities 
of a secondary kind of causation of parti¬ 
cular events and their exact shape. 

Imposition of the Emergency from the 
government side was done on the excuse that 
two things were getting out of hand and the 
Central government required exceptional 
powers to deal with them. The first of course 
was a threat to the unity and integrity of the 
country, dubiously equated with the ruling 
party’s dominance. A second and perhaps 
more popular rationalisation of the Emer¬ 
gency was that it was meant also to negotiate 
the inflationary situation—an immensely 
popular slogan, understandably, for the 
middle and the lower classes. Actually, as 
happens with moves which the regime 
expects to be intensely unpopular, the 
Emergency promised everything to every¬ 
body, setting to itself entirely incompatible 
objectives. 1b the bourgeoisie, it offered a 
perfect climate of industrial discipline; to the 
middle classes lower prices and better 
administration; to the poor the abolition of 
poverty; to every citizen the assurance of 
their country’s integrity. More seriously, 
although this was perhaps not done deli¬ 
berately, in the rationalisations of the 
Emergency there was a tendency to turn 
around all the allegations of the JP move¬ 
ment—its allegations of inefficiency, cor¬ 
ruption, inflation. In a piecemeal fashion the 
government and its supporters made out a 
case that there were another—the real—set 
of reasons for these undoubted evils of social 
life. Commonsensically, all these could be 
attributed to the government and its manner 
of functioning—its unresponsiveness to 
popular demands, its bureaucracy, the 
cynical wastefulness of its public sector 
managerial groups, the increasingly less 
scrupulous behaviour of political leaders. 
Implicitly, if the unrestricted abusive rhetoric 
of the emergency could be euphemistically 
regarded as an argument, the government 
paradoxically decided to blame its failures 
on itself in a specially disingenuous way. 
After all, the problems of corruption, in¬ 
efficiency and to a lesser extent inflation 
were ail related to transactions in which 
agencies of government were primary actors 
and the ordinary citizens were recipients; and 
such arguments suggested an ungovern¬ 
ability of the government rather than of the 
citizenry. Yet much of the early justification 
of the Emergency was given in these prag¬ 
matic terms, mixed occasionally with the 
terrifying allegories of fascism. 

After the initial months, when the 
political crisis was over, the Emergency 
became increasingly pointless, and it became 
increasingly oppressive in trying to hide its 


pointlessness. On its own account, the 
government’s showing in economic terms 
was not much better than in normal times, 
except for a discernible drop in some con¬ 
tainer prices during the early part of the 
Emergency. This too was due to unfounded 
fears of retailers about a sudden and im¬ 
probable alteration in the moral behaviour 
of the police and the lower bureaucracy. 
They found out through experience that 
structural tendencies were not so easy to 
countermand, even by an authoritarian 
government; and Emergency did not end 
corruption, but understandably, due to 
higher risks involved, steeply pushed up Us 
price. At a more serious level of argument, 
a more authoritarian government is hardly 
the proper climate for a decline in bureau¬ 
cratic corruption; you cannot make a group 
of people less corrupt by making them 
collectively more powerful. Indeed, had this 
been true most of the Third World tyran¬ 
nies would have set examples of moral 
probity. 

It is hardly surprising that non-account¬ 
ability made government agencies persist in 
their irrationalities. Absence of the usual 
requirements of public scrutiny and criticism 
meant that tendencies towards centralisation 
and personal concentration of power could 
grow unchecked. Instead of effort at build¬ 
ing the party, Congress went through a 
curious policy of induction of members into 
the Youth Congress, providing a platform 
for the rise of Sanjay Gandhi. This not 
merely led to the well known unconstitu¬ 
tional uses of power and irrational excesses 
of the family planning and beautification 
drives, which naturally fell most heavily on 
the poorest. It also carried to its extreme the 
internal reallocation of [lower within the 
Congress elite, leading to the gradual decline 
of the group of more professional advisers 
around Indira Gandhi. This meant not only 
an increase in arbitrariness, but also loss of 
consistency, for midway during the Emer¬ 
gency, the government started discussing the 
advantages of a more conservative form of 
economic policy. Under normal conditions 
of democracy, political initiatives, when they 
show unpopular or dysfunctional con¬ 
sequences, make for their own abandon¬ 
ment. In an authoritarian regime such dys- 
funetionalities could continue unchecked; 
for it is inconceivable that any political 
regime would have continued with the exces¬ 
ses of the sterilisation drive or could have 
been so uniformed or insensitive towards 
popular opinion. Authoritarianism made the 
government behave more ignorantly. 

In another sense, the Emergency per¬ 
formed a demystifying function in the 
political system. After the 1969 split, after 
the destruction of the Congress machinery, 
there had been a growing tendency towards 
bypassing the regular consultative political 
process, and its replacement by a bureau¬ 
cratic and administrative manner of decision 
making, withdrawing in effect the most 


significant decisions about the country's 
development from the public political pro¬ 
cess and its institutions of forma! account¬ 
ability. Its cause was the massive majorities 
of the ruling party. This had a terrible, but 
subtle consequence; withdrawal from the 
regular consultative processes within party 
and Parliament made the political process 
more violent. For the only way of being 
heard was to create noise. Ironically, 
although much of the rhetoric in under¬ 
mining bourgeois democratic institutions 
were derived from old socialist arguments 
about the social conservatism of the judi¬ 
ciary, actually the subtle eclipse of Parlia¬ 
ment went much deeper than the explicit 
eclipse of the judicial institutions. This is 
because the judiciary is given some powers 
of institutional self defence by the constitu¬ 
tion, but Parliament is helpless against its 
own sovereignty. Marginalising the opposi¬ 
tion, not letting it speak effectively had 
unfortunate consequences for constitutional 
politics as a whole. For this meant that 
grievances and dissent, deprived of channels 
of legitimate articulation and hearing, would 
erupt more violently; and increasingly on a 
larger number of issues, the space for dis¬ 
cursive politics would be given up, and 
government and dissenting groups would 
face each other more violently. 

Ironically, however, the destruction of the 
opposition also destroyed the justification 
for the Emergency. In course of time both 
arguments for the Emergency faded into in¬ 
significance. Though Emergency itself could 
be seen as a degeneration of ordinary demo¬ 
cratic government, midway through it, it 
turned into a degeneration of this degenera¬ 
tion. Earlier, to the politically gullible, it 
could have appeared as a move against nsing 
fascism, though its own ways of fighting 
fascism were very intriguing indeed. After 
the opposition movement was effectively 
contained, the argument about political in¬ 
surrection could not be sustained with the 
same liveliness (despite some good work by 
Congress propaganda machinery which 
printed posters in which Indira Gandhi stood 
dividing anarchy and utopia much the way 
god did light and darkness in renaissance 
paintings); this deprived the regime of 
Emergency of the reasons it had given for 
its own existence. The second, supposedly 
economic reason was belied by the perfor¬ 
mance of the government in the later part 
of the Emergency which was not signi¬ 
ficantly different from any other unruly 
democratic/ear. It seemed increasingly that 
the entire apparatus of authoritarian rule 
was preserved to secure immunity of criti¬ 
cism against the rise of Sanjay Gandhi and 
increasing violence of the state against the 
unsterilised and unbeautified poor. People 
were also Irritated by constant sancti¬ 
monious lecturing by an inefficient govern¬ 
ment about more work and less talk—again 
a characteristically self-referring admoni¬ 
tion. For grocers, peasants, workers, fisher- 



men, for instance, were not exemplarily gar¬ 
rulous communities; the only people who 
could afford such diversion during their 
hours of work were government employees. 
They were therefore supposed to apply these 
high ideals of purposeful existence to them¬ 
selves—the paradox again of the government 
needing the Emergency to govern itself 
rather than an uncontrollably talkative 
country. The arguments snatched from the 
opposition also cut less ice, as India, as it 
went deeper into discipline, did not seem to 
become a dramatically less corrupt, in¬ 
efficient, costly or poor country. Under such 
circumstances, it could appear to everyone 
that the loss of bourgeois democracy had 
been a waste. 

Signs of Irrationality 

In 1979 two parallel developments began 
which were to end the Emergency eventually. 
With public discussions suspended, some of 
the worst features of our ancient culture 
began to assert themselves—openly dynastic 
suggestions, gratuitous abasement of 
political leaders, medieval sycophancy 
‘Relocation’ of poor people for reasons of 
offending middle or ruling class aesthetics, 
use of massive force in sterilisation cam¬ 
paigns all showed the state was becoming 
used to conditions of unaccountability and 
the usual insensitivity of third world autbori- 
tanamsms. Obviously this pursuit of sterility 
and beauty created intense opposition to 
itself, and it made an equally violent re¬ 
tribution to itself inevitable. As resistance to 
its policies grew, it was beset with inefficien¬ 
cies of authoritarianism. First was the 
paradox of censorship. By destroying press 
freedom, the government simultaneously 
destroyed the credibility of its own—fhe only 
available—media. This had some subtler 
consequences Rumours of disturbance are 
more powerful than news of disturbance. 
Since there were no news of disturbances in 
the censored press, rumours began to 
circulate of improbable, and exaggerated 
resistance. Censorship became entirely 
counter productive in its political function. 
Only if its purpose was the simple and 
perverse pleasure of denying information 
was it successful; if it was political, i e, to 
deny news to keep people quiescent, its 
failed. The party structure became so 
ossified it could not mediate between any 
political forces at all. Finally, even vital 
government agencies beagan to fail—for 
excellent structural reasons. Members of the 
elite around Indira Gandhi had a purely 
derivative existence; they had no political 
base of their own, bases which they could 
■end to her in case of her need. Except for 
Oevaraj Urs, all those who rose to eminence 
in the new Congress turned out to be 
liabilities. They had no control over politics 
in their regions even in the odious way in 
which the earlier conservative Congress 
leaders had. The politics of the Congress had 
come to its logical extreme point; centralisa¬ 


tion meant that the point of resistance and 
gravity, to use a different metaphor, was 
simply one indispensible individual. 

Administratively too, the Emergency 
regime showed signs of irrationality. It was 
of course Increasingly overloaded at the top. 
.Much of the ostensible loyalty of her party- 
men who gratuitously asked Indira Gandhi 
to decide the most trivia! of local issues, 
while an example of abjection, concealed a 
gesture of political abdication. Naturally this 
led to a clogging of decisions at the top, an 
already overloaded Centre taking more and 
more decisions about things of which it 
knew less and less. It is rumoured that when 
the government called for elections, its own 
intelligence system misled it to believe that 
it would win these elections—which is pos¬ 
sible, since in times of authoritarianism it 
is not wise to carry anything except good 
news. It leads to a censorship in reverse. 
Emergency had also given rise to an in¬ 
vincible coalition against itself—of the 
urban and intellectual grievance at the 
abrogation of civil rights and the indigna¬ 
tion against the terrifying form in which this 
was taken to the rural poor. 19 

Assessments of the Emergency experience 
must turn on some minimal questions. First, 
what was it about? Were there any long-term 
redistributions of power or economic bene¬ 
fits through that interlude? For obviously, 
in a situation in which public debate is in 
abeyance such redistributions can take place 
quietly, swiftly and finally. Secondly, what 
were the lessbn of the Emergency for Indira 
Gandhi, how did it affect her politics m later 
years. 20 

I have already said that I agree with a 
structural explanation of the Emergency, but 
I wish to modify it on one point. Tb say that 
the Emergency was directly a result of struc¬ 
tural strains can lead to embarrassing impli¬ 
cation for this theory. For a corollary which 
would seem to follow would be that by the 
end of the Emergency such structural strains 
must have eased considerably for the 
Emergency" to be revoked. And since the 
ruling elements have never had to take 
recourse to such straightforward measures 
again it would imply that whatever the crisis 
in the mid-seventies, it did not exist after¬ 
wards. 1 wish to suggest on the contrary, that 
the crisis of politics has carried on. Con¬ 
sequently I prefer the idea that structural 
tendencies are not meant to explain indi¬ 
vidual events in history, and the Emergency 
had contingent causes. So the fact that the 
Emergency was revoked did not mean that 
the political crisis had ceased. The Emer¬ 
gency, in retrospect, was not deliberately 
meant to rework the structure or the internal 
weights inside the dominant coalition. 

But how was the coalition doing in the 
meantime? The coalition of ruling classes 
was of course internally uneven, and because 
of their strategic situation and economic 
dominance the business and urban interests 
had a greater share of the fruits of inequality 


than the more politically quiescent rural 
groups. Since agriculture largely stagnated 
in the Nehru years, the major beneficiaries 
of development were the industrial bour¬ 
geoisie and the urban professionals. How¬ 
ever the logic of coalition creates a situation 
in which every move of every group has a 
dual value for it is not only a move against 
the elements outside the coalition, but also, 
to a lesser extent against those inside. As the 
power of the agricultural groups increased, 
there were more intense demands for a re¬ 
negotiation of inequality or of payoffs inside 
the ruling bloc. Occasionally, disgruntled 
membervof the ruling bioc can make tem¬ 
porary alliances with groups outside the 
coalition, weakening the bloc. If the 'voice' 
option does not work, they can pretend to 
use the ‘exit’ option to force a renegotiation 
of the terms of the class coalition. 21 In class 
terms, this is precisely what seems to have 
happened with the rich peasant groups. 
After the late fifties there is a sustained 
efflux of these groups from the Congress 
beginning with Charan Singh in UP. For the 
next ten years or more this trend continued 
in North Indian states at (east. However, by 
the seventies, it was clear that their move had 
achieved in part what they had demanded— 
a re-negotiation of the terms of the coali¬ 
tion, or, to put it differently, their “fair 
share" of the coalition’s benefits. Every 
threat to leave the coalition is also an offer 
to remain if the benefits of inequality were 
more equally shared. Further pursuit of their 
objective could not be done by staying per¬ 
manently out of the government party, but 
by rejoining its fold, at a higher price as it 
were. During the Emergency one discerns a 
tendency for rich farmers’ interests to be 
rearticufa^ad within the Congress, helped 
now by much greater hospitability of the 
ruling party to these groups. This was prob¬ 
ably due to two related circumstances. First, 
after a certain level of secular growth in the 
economic power of this social group after 
the green revolution in North India, it 
became too important a segment to be 
neglected by the ruling party. Their influence 
spread across all political parties including 
the government. At the same time, the 
suspension of the ordinary party system 
during the Emergency meant that the earlier 
means of exerting pressure on the govern¬ 
ment by qualified defiance would not work. 
Now the only politically sensible thing was 
to get back into the Congress fold if they 
were not to be left out in the cold. Both the 
Congress perception of their indispensability 
and their perception of indispensability of 
the Congress made for their re-entry. Since 
this change did not take place dramatically, 
through open politics, but through quiet 
adjustments, it is often neglected. But the 
growing trend of the Congress losing sup¬ 
port of rich peasants and emergence of 
farmers' parties as pressure lobbies is 
gradually replaced by a more mixed picture. 
But this development, though important and 
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different sense—that it was after all her 
difficulties which created the occasion 
for emergency rule. There is no deep in¬ 
compatibility between the two theses if one 
thinks of long-term structural tendencies as 
not producing events by themselves, but con¬ 
straining developments in a particular direc¬ 
tion, and waiting oh contingent causalities 
of a secondary kind of causation of parti¬ 
cular events and their exact shape. 

Imposition of the Emergency from the 
government side was done on the excuse that 
two things were getting out of hand and the 
Central government required exceptional 
powers to deal with them. The first of course 
was a threat to the unity and integrity of the 
country, dubiously equated with the ruling 
party’s dominance. A second and perhaps 
more popular rationalisation of the Emer¬ 
gency was that it was meant alto to negotiate 
the inflationary situation—an immensely 
popular slogan, understandably, for the 
middle and the lower classes. Actually, as 
happens with moves which the regime 
expects to be intensely unpopular, the 
Emerge-cy promised everything to every¬ 
body, selling to itself entirely incompatible 
objectives, lb the bourgeoisie, it offered a 
perfect climate of industrial discipline; to the 
middle classes lower prices and better 
administration; to the poor the abolition of 
poverty; to every citizen the assurance of 
their country's integrity. More seriously, 
although this was perhaps not done deli¬ 
berately, in the rationalisations of the 
Emergency there was a tendency to turn 
around all the allegations of the JP move¬ 
ment—its allegations of inefficiency, cor¬ 
ruption, inflation. In a piecemeal fashion the 
government and its supporters made out a 
case that there were another—the real—set 
of reasons for these undoubted evils of social 
life. Commonsensicaliy, all these could be 
attributed to the government and its manner 
of functioning—its unresponsiveness to 
popular demands, its bureaucracy, the 
cynical wastefulness of its public sector 
managerial groups, the increasingly less 
scrupulous behaviour of political leaders. 
Implicitly, if die unrestricted abusive rhetoric 
of the emergency could be euphemistically 
regarded as an argument, the government 
paradoxically decided to blame its failures 
on itself in a specially disingenuous way. 
After all, the problems of corruption, in¬ 
efficiency and to a lesser extent inflation 
were all related to transactions in which 
agencies of government were primary actors 
and the ordinary citizens were recipients; and 
such arguments suggested an ungovern¬ 
ability of the government rather than of the 
citizenry. Yet much of the early justification 
of the Emergency was given in these prag¬ 
matic terms, mixed occasionally with the 
terrifying allegories of fascism. 

After the initial months, when the 
political crisis was over, the Emergency 
became increasingly pointless, and it became 
increasingly oppressive in trying to hide its 


pointlessness. On its own account, the 
government's showing in economic terms 
was not much better than in normal times, 

,jexcept for a discernible drop in some con¬ 
tainer prices during the early part of the 
Emergency. This too was due to unfounded 
fears of retailers about a sudden and im¬ 
probable alteration in the moral behaviour 
of the police and the lower bureaucracy. 
They found out through experience that 
structural tendencies were not so easy to 
countermand, even by an authoritarian 
government; and Emergency did not end 
corruption, but understandably, due to 
higher risks involved, steeply pushed up its 
price. At a more serious level of argument, 
a more authoritarian government is hardly 
the proper climate for a decline in bureau¬ 
cratic corruption; you cannot make a group 
of people less corrupt by making them 
collectively more powerful. Indeed, had this 
been true most of the Third World tyran¬ 
nies would have set examples of moral 
probity. 

It is hardly surprising that non-account- 
ability made government agencies persist in 
their irrationalities. Absence of the usual 
requirements of public scrutiny and criticism 
meant that tendencies towards centralisation 
and personal concentration of power could 
grow unchecked. Instead of effort at build¬ 
ing the party, Congress went through a 
curious policy of induction of members into 
the Youth Congress, providing a platform 
for the rise of Sanjay Gandhi. This not 
merely led to the well known unconstitu¬ 
tional uses of power and irrational excesses 
of the family planning and beautification 
drives, which naturally fell most heavily on 
the poorest. It also carried to its extreme the 
internal reallocation of power within the 
Congress elite, leading to the gradual decline 
of the group of more professional advisers 
around Indira Gandhi. This meant not only 
an increase in arbitrariness, but also loss of 
consistency, for midway during tbe Emer¬ 
gency, the government started discussing the 
advantages of a more conservative form of 
economic policy. Under normal conditions 
of democracy, political initiatives, when they 
show unpopular or dysfunctional con¬ 
sequences, make for their own abandon¬ 
ment. In an authoritarian regime such dys- 
funetionalities could continue unchecked; 
for it is inconceivable that any political 
regime would have continued with the exces¬ 
ses of the sterilisation drive or could have 
been so uniformed or insensitive towards 
popular opinion. Authoritarianism made the 
government behave more ignorantly. 

In another sense, the Emergency per¬ 
formed a demystifying function in the 
political system. After the 1969 split, after 
the destruction of the Congress machinery, 
there had been a growing tendency towards 
bypassing the regular consultative political 
process, and its replacement by a bureau¬ 
cratic and administrative manner of decision 
making 1 , withdrawing in effect the most 


significant decisions about the country*! 
development from the public political pro¬ 
cess and its institutions of formal account¬ 
ability. Its cause was the massive majorities 
of the ruling party. This had a terrible; but 
subtle consequence: withdrawal from the 
regular consultative processes within party 
and Parliament made the political process 
more violent. For the only way of being 
heard was to create noise. Ironically, 
although much of the rhetoric in under¬ 
mining bourgeois democratic institutions 
were derived from old socialist arguments 
about the social conservatism of the judi¬ 
ciary, actually the subtle eclipse of Parlia¬ 
ment went much deeper than the explicit 
eclipse of the judicial institutions. This is 
because the judiciary is given some powers 
of institutional self defence by the constitu¬ 
tion, but Parliament is helpless against its 
own sovereignty. Marginalising the opposi¬ 
tion, not letting it speak effectively had 
unfortunate consequences for constitutional 
politics as a whole. For this meant that 
grievances and dissent, deprived of channels 
of legitimate articulation and hearing, would 
erupt more violently; and increasingly on a 
larger number of issues, the space for dis¬ 
cursive politics would be given up, and 
government and dissenting groups would 
face each other more violently. 

Ironically, however, the destruction of the 
opposition also destroyed the justification 
for the Emergency. In course of time both 
arguments for the Emergency faded into in¬ 
significance Though Emergency itself couid 
be seen as a degeneration of ordinary demo¬ 
cratic government, midway through it, it 
turned into a degeneration of this degenera¬ 
tion. Earlier, to the politically gullible, it 
could have appeared as a move against rising 
fascism, though its own ways of Fighting 
fascism were very intriguing indeed. After 
the opposition movement was effectively 
contained, the argument about political in¬ 
surrection couid not be sustained with the 
same liveliness (despite some good atork by 
Congress propaganda machinery which 
printed posters in which Indira Gandhi stood 
dividing anarchy and utopia much the way 
god did light and darkness in renaissance 
paintings); this deprived the regime of 
Emergency of the reasons it had given for 
its own existence. The second, supposedly 
economic reason was belied by the perfor¬ 
mance of the government in the later part 
of the Emergency which was not signi¬ 
ficantly different from any other unruly 
democratic year. It seemed increasingly that 
the entire apparatus of authoritarian rule 
was preserved to secure immunity of criti¬ 
cism against the rise of Sanjay Gandhi and 
increasing violence of the state against the 
unsterilised and uabeautlfled poor. People 
were also irritated by constant sancti¬ 
monious lecturing by an inefficient govern¬ 
ment about more work and less talk—again 
a characteristically self-referring admoni¬ 
tion. For grocers, peasants, workers, fisher- 
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own, for instance, were not exemplarily gar* 
rulous communities; the only people who 
could afford such diversion during their 
hours of work were government employees. 
They Were therefore supposed to apply these 
high ideals of purposeful existence to them¬ 
selves—the paradox again of the government 
needing the Emergency to govern itself 
rather than an uncontrollably talkative 
country. The arguments snatched from the 
opposition also cut less ice, as India, as it 
went deeper into discipline, did not seem to 
become a dramatically less corrupt, in¬ 
efficient, costly or poor country. Under such 
circumstances, it could appear to everyone 
that the loss of bourgeois democracy had 
been a waste. 

Signs of Irrationality 

In 1979 two parallel developments began 
which were to end the Emergency eventually. 
With public discussions suspended, some of 
the worst features of our ancient culture 
began to assert themselves—openly dynastic 
suggestions, gratuitous abasement of 
political leaders, medieval sycophancy. 
‘Relocation’ of poor people for reasons of 
offending middle or ruling class aesthetics, 
use of massive force m sterilisation cam¬ 
paigns all showed the state was becoming 
used to conditions of unaccountability and 
the usual insensitivity of third world autbori- 
tariamsms. Obviously this pursuit of sterility 
and beauty created intense opposition to 
itself, and it made an equally violent re¬ 
tribution to itself inevitable. As resistance to 
its policies grew, it was beset with inefficien¬ 
cies of authoritarianism. First was the 
paradox of censorship. By destroying press 
freedom, the government simultaneously 
destroyed the credibility of its own—the only 
available—media. This had some subtler 
consequences. Rumours of disturbance are 
more powerful than news of disturbance. 
Since there were no news of disturbances in 
the censored press, rumours began to 
circulate of improbable, and exaggerated 
resistance Censorship became entirely 
counter productive in its political function. 
Only if its purpose was the simple and 
perverse pleasure of denying information 
was it successful; if it was political, i e, to 
deny news to keep people quiescent, its 
failed. The party structure became so 
ossified it could not mediate between any 
political forces at all. Finally, even vital 
government agencies beagan to fail—for 
excellent structural reasons. Members of the 
elite around Indira Gandhi had a purely 
derivative existence; they had no political 
base of their own, bases which they could 
lend to her in case of her need. Except for 
Devaraj Urs, all those who rose to eminence 
in the new Congress turned out to be 
liabilities. They had no control over politics 
in their regions even in the odious way in 
which the earlier conservative Congress 
leaders had. The politics of the Congress had 
come to its logical extreme point: centralisa¬ 


tion meant that the point of resistance and 
gravity, to use a different metaphor, was 
simply one indispensible individual. 

Administratively too, the Emergency 
regime showed signs of irrationality. It was 
of course increasingly overloaded at the top. 
Much of the ostensible loyalty of her party- 
men who,gratuitously asked Indira Gandhi 
to decide the most trivial of local issues, 
while an .example of abjection, concealed a 
gesture of political abdication. Naturally this 
led to a clogging of decisions at the top, an 
already overloaded Centre taking more and 
more decisions about things of which it 
knew less and less. It is rumoured that when 
the government called for elections, its own 
intelligence system misled it to believe that 
it would win these elections—which is pos¬ 
sible, since in times of authoritarianism it 
is not wise to carry anything except good 
news. It leads to a censorship m reverse. 
Emergency had also given rise to an in¬ 
vincible coalition against itself—of the 
urban and intellectual grievance at the 
abrogation of civil rights and the indigna¬ 
tion against the terrifying form in which this 
was taken to the rural poor. 19 

Assessments of the Emergency experience 
must turn on some minimal questions. First, 
what was it about? Were there any long-term 
redistributions of power or economic bene¬ 
fits through that interlude? For obviously, 
in a situation in which public debate is in 
abeyance such redistributions can take place 
quietly, swiftly and finally. Secondly, what 
were the lesson of the Emergency for Indira 
Gandhi, how did it affect her politics in later 
years. 20 

I have already said that I agree with a 
structural explanation of the Emergency, but 
I wish to modify it on one point, lb say that 
the Emergency was directly a result of struc¬ 
tural strains can lead to embarrassing impli¬ 
cation for this theory. For a corollary which 
would seem to follow would be that by the 
end of the Emergency such structural strains 
must have eased considerably for the 
Emergency to be revoked. And since the 
ruling elements have never bad to take 
recourse to such straightforward measures 
again it would imply that whatever the crisis 
in the mid-seventies, it did not exist after¬ 
wards. I wish to suggest on the contrary, that 
the crisis of politics has carried on. Con¬ 
sequently 1 prefer the idea that structural 
tendencies are not meant to explain indi¬ 
vidual events ill history, and the Emergency 
had contingent causes. So the fact that the 
Emergency was revoked did not mean that 
the political crisis had ceased. The Emer¬ 
gency, in retrospect, was not deliberately 
meant to rework the structure or the internal 
weights inside the dominant coalition. 

But how was the coalition doing in the 
meantime? The coalition of ruling classes 
was of course internally uneven, and because 
of their strategic situation and economic 
dominance the business and urban interests 
had a greater share of the fruits of inequality 


than the more politically quiescent rural 
groups. Since agriculture largely stagnated 
in the Nehru years, the major beneficiaries 
of development were the industrial bour¬ 
geoisie and the urban professionals. How¬ 
ever the logic of coalition creates a situation 
in which every move of every group has a 
dual value for it is not only a move against 
the elements outside the coalition, but also, 
to a lesser extent against those inside. As the 
power of the agricultural groups increased, 
there were more intense demands for a re¬ 
negotiation of inequality or of payoffs inside 
the ruling bloc. Occasionally, disgruntled 
membervof the ruling bloc can make tem¬ 
porary alliances with groups outside the 
coalition, weakening the bloc. If the ‘voice’ 
option does not work, they can pretend to 
use the ‘exit’ option to force a renegotiation 
of the terms of the class coalition. 2 ’ In class 
terms, this is precisely what seems to have 
happened with the rich peasant groups. 
After the late fifties there is a sustained 
efflux of these groups from the Congress 
beginning with Chanui Singh in UP. For the 
next ten years or more this trend continued 
in North Indian states at least. However, by 
the seventies, it was clear that their move had 
achieved in part what they had demanded— 
a re-negotiation of the terms of the coali¬ 
tion, or, to put it differently, their “fair 
share" of the coalition’s benefits. Every 
threat to leave the coalition is also an offer 
to remain if the benefits of inequality were 
more equally shared. Further pursuit of their 
objective could not be done by staying per¬ 
manently out of the government party, but 
by rejoining its fold, at a higher price as it 
were. During the Emergency one discerns a 
tendency for rich farmers’ interests to be 
rearticu^sted within the Congress, helped 
now by much greater hospitability of the 
ruling party to these groups. This was prob¬ 
ably due to two related circumstances. First, 
after a certain level of secular growth in the 
economic power of this social group after 
the green revolution in North India, it 
became too important a segment to be 
neglected by the ruling party. Their influence 
spread across all political parties including 
the government. At the same time, the 
suspension of the ordinary party system 
during the Emergency meant that the earlier 
means of exerting pressure on the govern¬ 
ment by qualified defiance would not work. 
Now the only politically sensible thing was 
to get back into the Congress fold if they 
were not to be left out m the cold. Both the 
Congress perception of their indispensability 
and their perception of indispensability of 
the Congress made for their re-entry. Since 
this change did not take place dramatically, 
through open politics, but through quiet 
adjustments, it is often neglected. But the 
grading trend of the Congress losing sup¬ 
port of rich peasants and emergence of 
farmers’ parties as pressure lobbies is 
gradually replaced by a more mixed picture. 
But this development, though important and 
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relating to the basic class nature of politics, 
could not be traced to a deliberate redistribu¬ 
tion of power and influence through the 
Emergency. 

There was however, another important 
shift during the Emergency. Although it did 
not change the nature of the coalition in 
dominance, it did show some signs of chang¬ 
ing government policy. Midway through the 
emergency the government began to talk of 
a more ‘pragmatic' economic policy, diluting 
the earlier Nehruvian commitment to a 
reformist bourgeois programme and social 
design in favour of a different policy with 
less emphasis on the public sea or, import 
substitution, administrative planning, with 
an accordingly greater reliance on market 
forces, price mechanisms, a strategy of 
export-led economic growth. In the later 
stages of Indira Gandhi’s rule some of these 
measures for economic liberalisation were 
implemented. 

Whatever its general impact on Indian 
society the Emergency experience did not 
change Indira Gandhi’s politics. After the 
initial shock of the defeat there was a slight 
element of contrition in her assessments of 
the emergency period, but the particular 
form of the countermeasures the Janata 
administration took away much Of the point 
of the Janata victory. The choice of Desai 
and Reddy as Prime Minister and President 
seemed to emphasise a conflict of indi¬ 
viduals rather than of principles. Through 
its messy and undistinguished record the 
Janata administration let down its mandate 
badly, and failed to state with clarity the 
questions of principle implicit in the 
national experience of the emergency. Con¬ 
sequently, Indira Gandhi never had to face 
squarely the necessity to analyse, justify or 
exonerate the emergency to the national 
public For the gradual slide of the Janata 
coalition into incoherence put other 
questions than the emergency before the 
electorate 

IV 

If Indira Gandhi’s defeat in 1977 was 
surprising, her victory and return to power 
in just three years was perhaps more so. Part 
of this transformation was of course due to 
the skill of the opposition in outplaying 
itself. Much of its three years in power the 
Janata government spent in debating what 
to do with Indira Gandhi rather than what 
to do with the country. It was the Janata 
phase which actually showed to what extent 
Indira Gandhi dominated Indian politics. 
However, the manner of her return to power 
showed that all the longer-term tendencies 
in Indian politics we have analysed before 
were still there, indeed, that they had intensi¬ 
fied. It reconfirmed the structural crkjs of 
Indian politics. This revealed itself in srleast 
three different ways. First, the options of 
bourgeois politics seemed to be exhausted 
between the two packages offered by Janata 
«Bd Congress—between incoherence and 


repression. Each package seemed to reach 
a limit point after a time, and set off a re¬ 
action towards its opposite strategy. Oscilla¬ 
tion in electoral fortunes seemed simply to 
reflect this exhaustion of alternatives. There 
was a crisis, in a second sense, in precisely 
the absence of a viable alternative to Indira 
Gandhi, despite some of her obvious failures 
in her evident indispensability under this 
dispensation—a form of politics in which 
she was both the problem and the only 
available solution. In a more fundamental 
sense, the crisis was reflected in the 
simultaneous presence of contradictory 
tendencies in the system. It failed to produce 
the political preconditions for the Nehru 
model of development. 

However, crisis tendencies could con¬ 
figurate differently at different times. In 1975 
it was expressed in the conformation 
between two large national coalitions. After¬ 
wards it has been replaced by a more insis¬ 
tent form of regional confrontation. An 
assessment of what Indira Gandhi has 
meant to Indian politics must involve an 
analysis of the nature of this regionalism. 

Regionalism of the recent type is different 
from the regionalism of the fifties. This 
regionalism is often misrecognised as a 
recurrence of its earlier form. If that were 
true, then these could be solved by repeating 
moves which were successful during the 
Nehru period. Movements for regional 
autonomy or self-assertion in the fifties were 
in reality protests against the irrationalities 
of British administrative arrangements, 
which had put together territories into 
administrative units with utter disregard for 
linguistic or cultural formations. Such large 
administrative regions helped some regional 
elites to establish their preeminence iri the 
presidencies. Bengalis in eastern India; and 
similarly strategically placed groups in other 
presidencies gained preemptive control of 
occupational openings against other groups. 
Understandably, after the end of British rule, 
there were demands for ending such sub- 
imperial domination and for linguistic 
rationalisation of the administrative machi¬ 
nery of the state. No doubt among the 
regional elites who led these movements 
cultural indignation was subtly add in¬ 
extricably mixed with concupiscence about 
government jobs. Nehru, it appears, was 
presdently hesitant about granting the 
linguistic state idea. 22 Of course the idea 
had twopowerful arguments in its favour; it 
was right in an abstract moral sense, and also 
administratively convenient. Still he had ap¬ 
prehensions about its long term effects. 
Some of those fears have turned out to be 
justified. A first difficulty was the uneven¬ 
ness in its applicability; in large parts of the 
country the principle could be applied, but 
there were some areas where the principle 
made less statistical or political sense. 
Besides, it left large linguistic minorities in 
every state, and given the political advan¬ 
tages of being a strident minority of any 


sort, this could be a recipe for endless trou¬ 
ble. Finally, creation of linguistic states in¬ 
creased fears of regionalism in the Centre 
and has helped the case for centralisation 
as a counterweight. Correspondingly, a 
stronger centre has given legitimacy to 
regional forces, sometimes giving a regional 
complexion to what are not really regional 
demands. 23 

The new regionalism is not a legacy of the 
British, or a product of something external 
to the system. It is produced by inequalities 
created by the operation of our political 
economy. Unevennesses which have caused 
regionalism during Indira Gandhi's time are 
structural, because they are there not despite 
the structure, but precisely because the struc¬ 
ture is what it is. Indifference to regional in¬ 
equalities created by our form of capitalist 
development have often led to intense 
regional grievances. In the short term, such 
difficulties are sought to be solved by either 
a co-operation of the leadership of by a 
politics of concessions. 24 Co-operation 
naturally does nothing to solve the problem, 
except to buy a political reprieve If unsolved 
these grievances tend to re-emerge with 
greater violence and are more intractable to 
solution, because the local leadership which 
could have Figured in it is already discredited. 
Even if one particular irruption is solved by' 
concessions, it tends to turn up elsewhere 
and concessions are by definition not 
generalisable If everybody is given the same 
treatment, it ceases to be a concession and 
loses its meaning; secondly, the resources 
needed for generalising such treatment are 
usually not there. 

Sometimes, these structural problems were 
compounded by shortsighted electoral 
calculations. It is widely argued that the 
creation of a fundamentalist faction within 
Punjab politics was due to Congress en¬ 
couragement, because of the obvious elec¬ 
toral advantage a split in Akali votes would 
give to the Congress. This shows how 
attempt at a short term electoral gain might 
lead to deep crises in political life which 
gradually get out of control. Thus, over the 
years the regional problem has assumed a 
particularly intractable form. There are in¬ 
compatibilities not merely between Centre 
and the states, but, what is often, unnoticed, 
between the demands of the states them¬ 
selves. It is apparent that demands of two 
types of regional movements—of which 
Punjab and Assam are paradigmatic ex¬ 
amples—are -uncomposable. For the Punjab 
demands, in purely economic terms, are for 
retainihg the differentials of regional in¬ 
equality in their favour, and the Assam 
demands are against a policy of genuine 
economic neglect of the area. Their in¬ 
compatibility appears clearly if one con¬ 
siders hypothetical policies which might help 
meet them. The Punjab demands would 
require a greater insulation of regions and 
leaving them, especially the more prosperous 
ones to the logic of their own economic 
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operations—a sort of hissezfaire of regions. 
Satisfaction of grievances against regional 
underdevelopment on the other hand can be 
done only by some redistributive effort on 
the part of the Centre. There is hardly any 
policy which can satisfy both demands 
equally, although, ironically, both move¬ 
ments see the Centre as their common adver¬ 
sary. Effects of the green revolution, exces¬ 
sive accent on productivity increases through 
inequality and insensitivity to its political 
costs, and continued neglect of outlying 
regions by buying out their elites have 
gradually led to a configuration of region¬ 
alism which the political system simply 
cannot control The system finds it im¬ 
possible to rectify its causes because they are 
tied to the reproduction of the system itself. 
Most alarmingly, the events leading to Indira 
Gandhi’s assassination shows a reappearance 
in Indian politics of the power of communal 
ideology which was certainly underestimated 
by the evolutionist political thought which 
informed both our state institutions and our 
political debate 25 At her death, Indira 
Gandhi left an extremely mixed inheritance, 
some of the contradictions of which are yet 
to unfold 

V 

What did the period of Indira Gandhi's 
rule mean for Indian politics, a period she 
dominated so completely? Surely, a general 
assessment would have to take into account 
India’s political economy, and the relative 
successes and failures of her strategy of 
development, something that I have kept out 
of my picture. Despite occasional deviations, 
like the Emergency or the recent large IMF 
loan, there is no doubt that she wished to 
continue the basic frame of policy laid down 
by Nehru. In comparative terms, the advan¬ 
tages of this strategy over a satellite capitalist 
development are easy to see: Politically, 
despite strains, India has retained her 
democratic framework of government, 
although it has not spread effectively to 
transform political relations in the country¬ 
side. India has retamed her politico-economic 
sovereignty, and perhaps expanded her room 
for choice and manoeuvre in a world which 
is still inhospitable to third world develop¬ 
ment. However, it could be uncharitably said 
that these are all consequences of the Nehru 
strategy, which Indira Gandhi simply con¬ 
tinued, and in some cases she showed 
historical incomprehension of its basic 
theoretical design. 

Althoguh in the very long run, perhaps 
Indira Gandhi’s regime would become 
historically indistinct from Nehru's, in the 
shorter term, there are some obvious 
differences. Tb put it schematically, Indira 
Gandhi retained the general framework of 
Political economy laid down by Nehru; but 
her Handling of questions of power increa¬ 
singly destroyed the institutional and 
political preconditions for the effective pur¬ 
suit of that strategy. The federal structure 


of the Congress was destroyed, giving rise 
to a more centralised but less effective state 
apparatus—particularly because of her 
equation of the strength of the nation with 
power of the Central government. Nehru 
perhaps had less power as a prime minister, 
but be presided over a political system that 
was more effective; Indira Gandhi was more 
powerful gs an individual, but dominating 
a system which was tess politically viable. 
Power in political life is of two kinds; one 
is the power to deal with individuals and 
parties; and the other, which should really 
be called effectiveness, is the ability to attain 
and achieve more impersonal and longer- 
term goals, in Indira Gandhi's regime one 
finds a paradoxical split between these two 
types of power. Through the initiatives she 
took, Indira Gandhi certainly became an 
extraordinarily powerful individual, and 
people sometimes marvel at her transfoi ma¬ 
tron from the gentle apparently unspecta¬ 
cular individual to such a powerful ruler 
The solution to this minor riddle should not 
be sought in the hidden reserves ot strength 
in her personality, or in her traumas which 
Arun Shourie is so good at Finding out, 24 
but in the nature of the political structure, 
m a society that lacks institutions. She 
turned from the gentle minor politician 
to the fearful leader by the entirely un- 
mysterious logic by which teenagers became 
builders of empires m medieval times. A 
highly centralised system of decisions invest 
individuals, if they are there for a long 
innings; with nearly mystic powers of in¬ 
dispensability. Gradually people become 
substitutes for institutions, because they do 
what institutions do elsewhere. Around such 
personalities myths of indispcnsability get 
built, which become the conditions of their 
real political indispensabiitty As a result, 
after her death, for some people who had 
a strong dislike for her, she became the 
substitute for all serious explanation. She 
became the uncaused cause for ail evil. 

Decline of political institutions meant a 
corresponding growth in the size and power 
of bureaucracies Although it is fashionable 
to talk about bureaucratisation of socialist 
societies alone, there is probably equal or 
greater bureaucratisation of society in the 
Third World. Third World bureaucracies are 
larger, less accountable and socially more 
powerful than those elsewhere; for in both 
socialist and advanced capitalist societies 
there are effective countervailing organisa¬ 
tions. In developed capitalism imperialist 
urges of the bureaucracy are contained by 
limitations of cost-effectiveness and the 
market, and partly by a culture permanently 
suspicious of accretions of political power. 
In socialist societies bureaucracies are sub¬ 
ordinated to the party which sets its goals 
Bureaucracies in the Third World are so 
powerful precisely because many of these 
discrete functions are concentrated inside 
it—-of setting goals and policies, instru¬ 
mental realisation of such goals;'and even 
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the monitoring of costs, outlay? and achieve¬ 
ments. With he decline of any second-level 
group of politicians, bureaucracy has ex¬ 
tended its control over Indian public life, 
increasingly suffocating by a self-reprodu¬ 
cing, obstructive unproductive and un¬ 
representative apparatus. 

Finally, the difficulties that have been left 
at Indira Gandhi’s death represent a struc¬ 
tural crisis of the capitalist strategy of 
development. But we must state clearly what 
is meant by a structural crisis Marxists are 
often criticised for overplaying the crisis 
argument If a system is considered to be 
always m a crisis, and the crisis apparently 
deepens without ever coming to a head, it 
is said there is something wrong with the 
idea of crisis itself I believe that such 
objections are not as decisive as they appear. 
Crises are of course special types of diffi¬ 
culties, which can threaten but not neces¬ 
sarily result in the destruction of a system. 
All cases which go into medical crises do not 
end in fatalities; otherwise the concept of 
crisis would have been redundantly in¬ 
distinguishable from a collapse. Crises of 
political systems or social forms can arise 
from various kinds of sources—external, 
contingent, structural. 2 ' Sub-optimal deci¬ 
sions of political leaders can be so crucially 
wrong as to result in crises. But here we are 
concerned with the sense in which marxists 
speak of structural or organic crises Marx 
speaks of crises only when difficulties show 
certain special attributes* first, it must be 
self-produced, i e, related to the reproduc¬ 
tion of the basic dynamics of the system. 
These are m that sense not contingent, or 
accidental things, and unless something is 
done to stop them, they go on piling up and 
becommgmore intense. In other words, they 
are not usually cancelled out by usual 
fluctuations of a system’s performance. 
Secondly, a crisis of this type occurs when 
we find that two processes, x and y are 
equally necessary for system S, but each 
hinders and exacerbates the other, and’ 
produce problems of resolution or com¬ 
patibility This leads to a three-way problem: 
there is an incompatibility between x and y 
which are equally and necessarily produced 
by S; if they are both produced indefinitely 
they may, through their conflict, put m- 
tolarable internal strain on S and make its 
survival doubtful; it is therefore necessary 
for S to do something about this x-y in¬ 
compatibility to survive; but if something 
radical is to be done to it S cannot remain S. 
This seems to me to be meaning of the idea 
of long-term crisis tendencies in a social 
form. This, if the reading is coriect, also 
seems to fit the present crisis of Indian 
capitalism. 

What is remarkable about the period of 
Indira Gandhi is not the occurrence of 
serious problems, but their insistence. 
Individual political problems are sometimes 
got over, but a general crisis never seems to 
go away. From 1966 onwards the periodisa- 



tion I have suggested is basically a sequence 
of crises. And every time political difficulties 
have reappeared sooner and in more interne 
and intractable forms, and in different ways 
extracted high political costs. Thus the 
difficulty could be called structure-related 
in two senses. First, because of their sheer 
persistence, because the theory that it is a 
case of an uninterrupted run of bad luck is 
too thin. A more interesting idea would be 
to ask who do the difficulties not go away, 
or ease, or stop altogether? Are these 
difficulties arising in spite of the system, or 
rather because of it? Schematically these 
seem to arise out of the asymmetries of 
backward capitalism, inability of its weak 
impulse of development to rework the 
cultural and social levels of the social form, 
foilure to rectify existing inequality and to 
prevent new distributive irrationalities of the 
growth process, and a tendency to destroy 
the political and institutional preconditions 
which are necessary for this strategy. It is 
impossible to outline a larger theoretical 
argument of this kind here. But its pheno¬ 
menal expressions are clear in the story that 
we have traced. It is shown in the questions 
which were central to the referenda—in 1971 
it was whether poverty was to be removed, 
in 1977 whether we should have democracy, 
in 1980 a minimal basic order, in 1985 
whether India could exist as an integral unit, 
surely an intriguing way of moving forward. 
Defenders of her regime would often say that 
over the last years, in some ways, the 
economy has done quite well. But it could 
well be that there are limits to such relative 
autonomy of the economy. 

There is no doubt that we are inside a 
period which is still dominated by her 
initiatives and which will be known by her 
name. Her death and the elections after¬ 
wards did not mark the end of her period, 
but only showed its continuity. Despite her 
assassination, her image was crucial to the 
last elections. It was the last election, or 
referendum, she won for the Congress- 
most decisively and most tragically. The first 
election for Rajiv Gandhi is yet to come. 


Notes 

1 Francme Frenkel, (1978) gives a detailed 
account of the developments in the Con¬ 
gress at the time of Nehru's death. Cf 
chapters 6, 7. 

2 Gramsci (1971), 106 ff Buci-Glucksmann 
(1980) draws, in my judgment, too strong 
a connection between passive revolution, 
caesarism and fascism, making it difficult 
to apply it to more mixed cases. 

3 This was also largely the initial lefust picture 
of her, because of her role in toppling the 
Communist ministry in Kerala. 

4 The idea that the state power in India was ‘ 
coalitional had been quite common among 
Marxists since mid-sixties. In Communist 
party literature this is expressed in terms of 
the, more conventional terminology of an 
alliance of classes For a more academic 


argument using the idea of a dominant 
eoalition, cf Pranab Bardhan (1984), 
pfaapters 6, 7 and 9. 

5 Conventionally, the professional elites were 
hot considered part of the ruling class 
eoalition. 

6 Although this idea comes originally from 
Gramsci, it could be found, in the modem 
literature, in Pouiantzas (1973),.Miliband 
(1983), Olin Wight (1978), Therbom (1978), 
and Buci-Glucksmann (1971). 

7 1 have tried to state the case for such an 
explanation elsewhere, Kaviraj (1984). 

8 The most well known exposition of this 
party model is in the work of Rajm Koihan. 
Cf Kothari (1970) He was also sensitive to 
the changes worked into it by the emergency. 
Cf Kothari (1976). 

9 Max Zins (1978). 

10 Kaviraj (1980). 

11 Frankel (1978) gives a detailed account of 
such pressures 

12 Cf Gramsci (1971). 

13 Frankel (1978), chapter I. 

14 Kothari (1984) has tried to analyse the 
consequences of populism. 

1$ Manor (1983) 

16 I have tried to spell out this argument about 
institutional decline in Kaviraj (1984). 

17 An analysis of such longer-term statistics 
can be found in Bardhan (1984); one attrac¬ 
tive feature of Bardhan's analysis is precisely 
his unwillingness to derive or deduce expla¬ 
nations of political events from long-term 
structural trends. 

18 Sometimes, it is argued, using statistics 
prepared by the Shah Commission that the 
number of arrests during the Emergency 
were ‘not very large* considering the size of 
the country This is a seriously flawed 
argument on two counts. No amount of 
statistics can capture the change in political 
atmosphere dunng the Emergency For 
those who were not arrested also decisively 
altered their political behaviour. There can 
be statistics of arrests, but not statistics of 
fear. Secondly, it avoids the moral issues 
involved in denial of freedom 

19 For future details of the actual politics of 
the Emergency, Frankel (1978), chapter 13. 

20 For an example oflndira Gandhi’s response 
to the Emergency in retrospect, see Carres 
(1979), chapter IX Also, chapters 1,2, and 
3 in Gandhi (1984). 

21 1b use terms from Hirschman (1970) 

22 Gopal (1979) and (1984). 

23 For instance, the conflict between the Centre 
and the Left Front government m West 
Bengal are not often strictly regional con¬ 
tentions; still, they get structured that way. 

24 Both these solutions were untidily tried out 
in cases of Andhra Pradesh, Assam and 
Punjab. 

23 Kaviraj (1984). 

26 Shourie (1978) 

27 For a theory of organic crises, see Gramsci 
(1971), 210-218. 
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Garware Paints 

GARWARE PAINTS has recently added to 
its laboratory at Thane a computer colour 
matching system, one of the latest sophisti¬ 
cated instrument. Manufactured by Applied 
Colour Systems, USA, it consists of a 
spectrophotometer attached to an IBM com¬ 
puter. The spectrophotometer works on the 
principle of a reflective reflectrance pattern 
that is unique for each colour, which is ob¬ 
tained from the visible spectrum range. This 
computer colour matching system will 
greatly help to solve various colour problems 
. faced by the different departments engaged 
in the manufacture of paints. 



uma Programme 

Boon or Disaster? 


Madhu Sarin 

Under the National Project on Demonstration of Improved Chulhas (NPDIC) begun in 1983, several improved 
models of chulhas were demonstrated all over the country. The project was designed as a programme for women 
and by women and was aimed at ‘helping solve the cooking energy crisis’. The targets were daunting. One lakh 
chulhas were to be installed in three months of 1983-84, 1000 training courses each of 10 days duration were to 
be organised to teach village women to build these chulhas and Rs nine crore was set aside for the project. By 
the end of 1984-85 7.56 lakh chulhas are supposed to have been built resulting in an estimated annual saving 
of six lakh tonnes of fuelwood. This article partly based on a survey, looks at the evidence from the field and 


finds that the NPDIC has not been 

FROM April 1, 1986, the National Project 
on Demonstration of Improved Chulhas 
(NPDIC) of the Department of Non Con¬ 
ventional Energy Sources (DNES) graduated 
into becoming the National Project on Im¬ 
proved Chulha (NPIC). The word ‘demon¬ 
stration’ being dropped makes NPIC a 
regular DNES project integrated in the 
Seventh Five Year Plan. The implication is 
that the ‘demonstration’ phase has been 
successful. 

What were the objectives of NPDIC? 
DNES took it up in December 1983, as a 
means of ‘‘helping solve the cooking enetgy 
crisis”. The vast majority of the country’s 
households depend on wood fuel for 
meeting most of their energy needs using 
methods of burning wood which are waste¬ 
ful Thus, on the one hand, we are using 
more wood than we should. On the other 
hand, we are plundering our forests and 
wasting too much time in looking for fuel. 
Further, we are exposing our women and 
children to serious health and environmental 
hazards. The project was designed as a pro¬ 
gramme for women and by the women so 
that they themselves become the agents of 
change for mitigating their drudgery and 
health hazards and also save fuel in the 
bargain. The project also aimed to provide 
local employment opportunities for women. 1 

Under NPDIC, several models of im¬ 
proved chulhas—both Fixed and portable- 
having an efficiency of 10 per cent to 25 per 
cent were to be demonstrated all over the 
country. In the process, nearly one lakh 
'‘predominantly women workers” were to be 
trained in the construction and installation 
of improved chulhas. The cost of materials 
of Fixed type chulhas was subsidised fully 
and beneficiaries had to pay between 25 to 
30 per cent of the cost of approved portable 
models. 

To start with, it seemed that for once a 
Central government department (DNES), 
was going to formulate the project in con¬ 
sultation with grassroot workers with ex¬ 
perience in the Field. In the second half of 
1983, before NPDIC was formulated, DNES 
organised a number of meetings with 
workers of voluntary and other organisa¬ 
tions with field experience. Then, for some 
unknown reason, this prodess was suddenly 
terminated. In early December 1983, DNES 
■ssued instructions to all the state govern- 


quite the success that it has been re{ 

ments and Union Territories to start 
implementing the project. 

The targets were daunting. During the 
remaining three months of 1983-84, 1,000 
training courses, each of 10 days duration 
and for 20 trainees, were to be conducted for 
village women to learn to build improved 
chulhas. Over one lakh chulhas were to be 
installed in these three months. For 1984-85, 
the targets were still higher—4,000 training 
courses and four lakh chulhas. A sum of 
nine crore rupees of public money was set 
aside for this 15-month period. 

The basis on which these targets were 
fixed is anybody’s guess. Where were the 
trainers to conduct all these training courses? 
Would chulhas mainly built during training 
courses conducted by untrained trainers be 
the best method of demonstrating a techno¬ 
logy? What was the ousting level of skill and 
capability available in the country? How 
were chulha designs to be adapted for the 
diverse cooking needs and practices in 
different parts of the country? These kind 
of questions do not seem to have bothered 
DNES. 

According to press reports, the DNES is 
more than satisfied by the performance of 
NPDIC. By the end of 1984-85, 7.56 lakh 
chulhas had been built supposedly ‘resulting 
in an annual saving of six lakh tonnes of 
fuelwood valued at Rs 24 crore’. 2 If one 
looks more carefully at this claim, the 
calculation is based on the assumption that 
every single chulha installed is working and 
actually saving wood. Further, each one of 
these chulhas is saving 2 kg of wood every 
single day. The price of wood is assumed to 
be Rs 40 per quintal or 40 paise per kg. 

But what is the situation in reality? As 
someone involved in working with a number 
of voluntary organisations in spreading the 
Nada Chulha (one of the DNES approved 
models of the fixed type) since 1980, three 
years before NPDIC was launched, I see the 
picture on the ground being the opposite of 
what DNES claims it to be. A lot of the 
chulhas have simply not been installed as 
material for them is lying around in different 
villages. Out of the chulhas actually instal¬ 
led, a very high percentage are already out 
of use or broken. Many are used only part 
of the time: Out of the chulhas still in use, 
many have Increased fuel consumption 
rather than decreased it as they have been 


irted to be. 

built by untrained trainees during training 
courses. Many do not remove smoke from 
the kitchen. Many chimneys do not go above 
the roof thereby releasing smoke inside. And 
out of the so called ‘army’ of now four lakh 
women trained to build chulhas, it will be 
surprising if even 20 per cent ever built a 
single chulha after being trained. 

Let as look at the evidence from the field. 

Himachal Pradesh 

‘Social Uplift Through Rural Action’ 
(SUTRA) is a voluntary organisation work¬ 
ing in Dharampur block of Solan district in 
HP. SUTRA started spreading the Improved 
Nada Chulha in its area on a small scale in 
January, 1983. The Department of Science 
and Tbchnology (DST) had provided it with 
a small grant for the purpose. It First care¬ 
fully monitored local women’s response to 
the chulha. Once thechulha’s popularity was 
established, it organised a systematic train¬ 
ing course for 7 workers to build up its skil¬ 
led resources. SUTRA’s ultimate aim was to 
build up a local network of trained women 
chulha tnistris from different villages. These 
women Wbuld be provided good training, 
and continuous follow-up support till they 
became accepted as a new kind of skilled 
worker. The beneficiaries were initially 
charged Rs 15 per chulha (when the actual 
cost worked out to Rs 60 or so in 1983). 
Seeing demand build up, the charge was first 
increased to Rs 20 and later to Rs 25 per 
chulha. The idea was to slowly increase the 
amount to the acutal cost of the chulha so 
that the programme became self-financing. 

Unfortunately, in the middle of this pro¬ 
cess, the NPDIC reached Dharampur block. 
People started hearing about free chulhas. 
SUTRA had to reduce its charges to Rs 20 
per chulha. Despite demand declining to 
some extent, SUTRA refused to lower the 
charges any further. 

In the meantime, the HP government 
designated SUTRA an ofFicial training 
agency for NPDIC. SUTRA was asked to 
conduct 10 training programmes for trainees 
from 10 blocks in Solan and Sirmour dis¬ 
tricts. The 10 courses were conducted from 
August to December, 1984 in Dharampur 
block itself. SUTRA’S highly motivated 
chulha staff had to undergo a nightmarish 
experience in the process. 

First of all, they no lunger had control on 
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the selection of the trainees. Out of 185 
women who participated in the 10 courses, 
some were school girls and some very old 
women who could not build chulhas. The 
age of trainees varied between 16 to 60 years. 
What was worse, many of them had been 
brought on false promises Some graduate 
women and school girls had been told that 
they were being taken on a pleasure trip to 
Shimla. Others were told that they had to 
be away fbr only four days when each course 
was 10 days long. Some were promised a 
sightseeing trip and a daily allowance of 
Rs 20 in addition Some were from very well 
off families who had never worked with mud 
in their lives The problems of getting such 
trainees to walk to distant hilly villages to 
build mud chulhas during training can be 
imagined It seems that the gram sevikas, 
mukhya sevikas and Lady Social and Educa¬ 
tion Officers, the officials responsible for 
bringing the trainees, were given little time 
and information for selecting their trainees. 
In their desperation, they resorted to such 
tactics 

Still worse followed The gram sevika of 
Dharampur block had already received 
training in the ‘Ohauladhar’ chulha. She had 
been allocated the government target for the 
block. Worried that the chuihas built by 
SUTRA would make it difficult for her to 
meet her target, she started actively 
discouraging villagers from getting chulhas 
built by SUTRA. As it was, SUTRA’s over¬ 
worked chulha team of only three full time 
workers was finding it difficult to make 
arrangements for one course after the other 
while running courses at the same time. They 
also had to motivate the required number 
of villagers to get chulhas built during each 
course. They started finding that after they 
had completed arrangements for a course in 
a village, the local gram sevika would come 
and tell the same villagers to not get chulhas 
built through SUTRA. She promised them 
free chulhas instead of their having to pay 
Rs 20 each. The SUTRA team had to start 


all over again in a new location. It continued 
like this during all the 10 training courses. 

Despite this, the government chulha pro¬ 
gramme in Dharampur block has been beset 
with problems. Out of 25 trainees sponsored 
from this block for SUTRA’s courses, only 
two are working for the block today. 
Another two of them are now working for 
SUTRA after receiving further training. 
Between them, these two had built 120 
chulhas for the block authorities before 
joining SUTRA. Neither ever went back to 
see bow the chulhas built by them were func¬ 
tioning They were never asked to and there 
was no incentive to do so. They were to be 
paid only Rs 5 per chulha and getting even 
this small amount meant making several 
trips to the block headquarters 

From SUTRA, they receive Rs 10 for 
building each chulha and a monthly stipend 
of Rs 50 The stipend is to do follow-up of 
each chulha and ensuring that it is really 
giving users the promised benefits SUTRA’s 
commitment is not only to numbers but 
to user satisfaction and good chulha 
performance 

Unused matenals for several government 
chulhas are lying rotting in different villages 
in the block—15 sets in Gharsi village, 20 in 
Shalot, Silii and Gara, 10 at a shop near 
Patta, 10-15 sets in Barottwala, etc. These 
have probably been added to the official 
number of chulhas built in the block—but 
there are no chulhas to be seen Several 
families supplied with only materials want 
SUTRA's mistris to build their chulhas but 
SUTRA has refrained from doing so. It will 
probably be accused of claiming credit for 
chuihas built by the government 

Under the DNES programme, the relation¬ 
ship between trainers and trainees ends with 
a training course Trainees are expected to 
have acquired perfect skills not only in 
chulha construction but also in training 
others after effectively 8 days of training 
Although each course is 10 days long, the 
first and the last days go into introductions. 


settling accounts, etc. 

Although not required to do so, SUTRA 
wanted to follow up on its trainees sponsored 
by the H P government. There is no budget 
for doing so under DNES’s programme. 
SUTRA specially got funds from CART 
(Council for Advancement of Rural Techno¬ 
logy) for doing this. Its chulha team felt that 
despite poor selection and false promises, 
perhaps 100 out of the 185 trainees displayed 
interest and motivation to do chulha work 
well. Many of them were writing to SUTRA 
about their work progress and problems. 

Finally from February 1986, the SUTRA 
team started visiting its ex-trainees in the 
nine blocks from which the trainees had 
come. So far, each block has been visited 
twice. A summary of their findings is given 
in Table 1. 

Thus, just over one-fourth of the women 
trained by SUTRA are still working Even 
out of these, only two or three from each 
block are really productive—the rest have 
only five to 10 built chulhas to their credit 
over a period of 1 Vi years! Over one-third 
did not build a single chulha after naming 
and another 37 per cent worked only briefly 
The training of each woman cost Rs 500 of 
public money. 

In almost all the blocks, the following pro¬ 
blems were recorded. 

(1) SUTRA’s trainees received materials 
for building chulhas a few months after 
completing their training By then, they had 
forgotten important details which resulted 
in the majority of their chulhas having con¬ 
struction faults. These obviously affected 
chulha performance adversely 

(2) In most blocks, the dimensions and 
quality of materials supplied were faulty 
Chimney diameter and height are two critical 
dimensions affecting chulha performance, 
both in terms of fuel consumption and 
smoke removal. In most blocks, the chimney 
length was too short to adequately go above 
the kitchen roof and the chimney diameter 
either too big or too small. 

(3) To start with, in most blocks the 
chimneys were made of very thin metal sheet 
which got burnt out within six months. 
These chulhas, if still existing, must be per¬ 
forming worse than even traditional chulhas. 
More likely, they have been demolished. 

(4) In some blocks, no chimney cowls 
(caps) were supplied in the beginning. This 
results in rain coming m through the pipe 
and creates a fire hazard where houses have 
thatched roofs. 

(5) The block officials complained of 
having several other responsibilities and not 
being able to devote proper attention to the 
chulha programme. Supplying materials to 
far Hung villages was one of their biggest 
problems. Further, they complain of not 
being told the targets for their areas till 
almost the end of the financial year. Then 
they have to complete the target in an 
unsystematic and rushed manner. 

(6) Forced by such constraints, in most 


Table 1 Work Progress of T raini ts 


Name of Block 

Total No of 
‘Non-Official 
Trainees 
Trained 

Number 

Still 

Working 

Number 
Who Worked 
Only for 
a While 

Number 

Who Never 
Woi ked 

1 Nalagarh 

24 

14 

8 

2 

2 Sangdaha 

17 

5 

11 

i 

3 Pachad 

14 

4 

7 

3 

4 Paonta Sahib 

21 

3 

8 

10 

(9 got mained 1 
got a job) 

5 Nahan 

13 

2 

10 

1 

6 Shilai 

11 

4 

3 

4 

7 Kunihar 

16 

5 

4 

7 

8 Solan 

15 

3 

5 

7 

W Dharampur 

25 

2 

2 

21 

Total 

156 ' 

42 

57 

56 

9 . 

(100) 

(27 per cent) 

(37 per cent) 

(36 per cent) 


Data collected by SUTRA's chulha learn dui mg visits to these blocks in February and 
g^g-May, 1986 
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blocks, the duration of locally conducted 
training courses had been reduced .dras¬ 
tically. In Pachad and Sangdaha, it had been 
reduced to only three days, in Nahan, Shilai 
and Solan to five days and in Nalagarh, 
Paonta and Kunihar to seven days. (The 
approved duration is 10 days.) Shortcomings 
in the ‘trainers’ own skills combined with 
such short training had led to very poor 
quality chulhas being built and the new 
trainees being as good as untrained. Excep¬ 
ting in two or three blocks, none of the new 
trainees have built any chulhas after training. 

(7) None of the mistris or block officials 
are able to make design adaptations suitable 
for local needs. Some are working sincerely 
but all require refresher training to upgrade 
their skills. No budget for refresher train¬ 
ing is available In the absence of a follow 
up structure, user education is totally absent. 
Some users have modified their chulhas, 
others do not clean their chimneys or use the 
dampers. 

While visiting these blocks the SUTRA 
team also conducted a random survey of 
some chulhas The summary of their fin¬ 
dings is given in Ihble 2. 

Thus, if the random sample of chulhas 
surveyed by SUTRA is any indication of the 
larger picture in these blocks, only 40 per 
cent of the chulhas are in full time use and 
53 per cent have already been demolished. 
One has to remember that these blocks are 
probably not representative of the situation 
in the state as a whole. The initial training 
of workers of these blocks was provided by 
a highly motivated organisation like 
SUTRA SUTRA’s quality of training is far 
superior to the training provided under the 
DNES programme. 

It also needs to be stiessed that the dismal 
performance of the Nada chulhas in these 
blocks should not be seen as a reflection of 
the technology’s appropriateness for the 


villagers. Properly delivered, the chulha 
offers several benefits to women users and 
is extremely popular A systematic 25 per 
cent random sample survey of 1,200 Nada 
chulhas built by SUTRA itself found 93 per 
cent of the chulhas in use 

Haryana 

Haryana government has adopted only 
the Nada Chulha for the whole state. By the 
end of 1984-85, a total of 89,000 chulhas 
were claimed to have been installed against 
a target of 25,000. Against a target of 250, 
499 training courses were conducted 3 
DNES gave Haryana government an award 
for its “qualitative and quantitative” achieve¬ 
ments under the project Recently, the state’s 
home secretary claimed in Fandabad that 
200 villages would be declared “smokeless” 
this year and that the installed chulhas 
would save fuelwood worth Rs 70 lakh per 
year 4 

At the state government's request, we con¬ 
ducted a mistris training course for it in 
March 1984, at the beginning of the NPDIC 
We requested judicious selection of trainees 
who could later be used as the skilled 
resource base for. the government’s chulha 
programme. We provided derailed criteria for 
selection of trainees and the advance 
preparations required. The course was held 
in Madanpur village in Raipur Rani block 
from March 19 to 25 

Even so, arrangements for the course left 
much to be desired Chimneys and dampers 
had not been delivered, the Director, 
Women's Programmes was not present, no 
food arrangements had been made for the 
participants, they had not been chosen 
carefully and there was general confusion. 
The two gram sevikas and the mukhya sevika 
of Raipur Ram block were the only official 
trainees. As they were also responsible for 
all course arrangements, they were unable 


to fully participate in the training. 

Then, four unwilling craft teachers were 
ordered to join the course on the third day. 
Out of the 14 village women trainees, six 
walked out on the first day due to a dispute 
over how their stipend was to be paid. No 
official present in the village had the 
authority to take even such a small decision. 

When the chimneys finally showed up on 
the second day, they were all 4 inches in 
diameter despite our having specified 3 
inches diameter Unfortunately, all the 
chulhas subsequently built by Haryana 
government till March 1986 are also with 
4 inches diameter chimneys. The larger 
diameter can increase draft and therefore, 
fuel consumption. 

The mukhya sevika had been ordered to 
get all the village households to adopt the 
chulha. The poor woman had to beg some 
families to agree to get free chulhas built. 
In her desperation, she even offered to pay 
Rs 5 out of her own pocket to a few families 
to accept the chulha. Some village men were 
more interested in getting free 10 feet long 
asbestos cement pipes, than the chulha. Even, 
if thetr kitchen did not need a 10 feet pipe, 
they refused to accept a smaller length. 

Madanpur is a small village of 45 families 
—37 chulhas were built there during the 
course and four during an earlier orienta¬ 
tion camp; three families got two chulhas 
each. 

Although the plan was to train 20 women, 
after the initial drop outs, we were left with 
15. Out of these, only six village women 
participated m the course full time and 
learnt reasonably good chulha construction. 

After our course, the state government 
started considering itself fully equipped to 
start its massive chulha programme. Our 
trainees were asked to start conducting train¬ 
ing courses for new mistris. They were not 
equipped to do so. The state Training 
Institute at Nilokhen was assigned the 
responsibility of training all the state’s 
official workers. An extremely competent 
instructuress there was given charge of this 
training. But she herself had not been 
trained. How could she be expected to train 
hundreds of other workers? She had only 
been sent to the IIT in Delhi for a three day 
training course. She complained that during 
this course, she had not had the opportunity 
to build even one chulha. The II f ’training’ 
gave no explanation of the theoretical prin¬ 
ciples on which the chulha works Out of 
desperation, she had taken out trial edition 
of the Nada Chulha Construction Manual 
from one of our trainees to help her teach 
other people. It remains a mystery why 
someone like her, with the important role she 
had to play in the programme, was not sent 
to our training course in Madanpur. We 
prepared a detailed proposal for the govern¬ 
ment suggesting how at least a few well 
trained workers in positions of responsibility 
could be prepared for each block over a 
short period of time. The receipt of the 




Table 2 

Performance of Chulhas 


Name of 

Total 

Tbtal 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Remarks 

Block 

Number 

Number 

Demo¬ 

in Part- 

in bull- 



of 

Surveyed 

lished or 

time Use 

time Use 



Chulhas 


Out of Use 





Built 






Nalagarh 

1160 

36 

3 

3 

30 

33 users 
complained of 
too much "fuel 
consumption 

Sangdaha 

Pachad 

1100 

27 

10 

2 

15 

Not a single 
user reporred 
fuel saving 

1100 

31 

8 

4 

19 

Many women 
not paid by the 
block 


Paonta 

995 

98 

67 

8 

23 

One thatch roof 
caught fire 
creating a scare 


Nahan 


125 

97 

_ 

28 

Shilai 

600 

39 

10 

5 

24 


Solan 

1580 

18 

3 

5 

10 




374 

198 

27 

149 





(53 percent)(7 per cent)(40percent) 
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Tomorrow begins today 





The business that is Hindustan Lever is 
today over a hundred years old Consumer 
products have made the Company’s name a 
household word It is now moving in a new 
direction from the consumer's home to the 
core sector of India's economy 

Directions for growth: 

Today’s emphasis is clearly on the high-tech 
areas of national priority Over 60 per cent 
of Hindustan Lever's investment in fixed 
assets represents core sector business 
including industrial and agricultural 
chemicals 

Using science with sensitivity: 

The Company’s R & D Centre has built 
over a quarter century of invaluable 
know-how attuned to the country's needs Its 
achievements include technology for use of 
unconventional oils in the manufacture of 
triglycerides to replace imports, a chemical 
that enhances photosynthetic efficiency of 
food crop plants, detergent actives from 
renewable sources, and processes for 
upgrading sal for a higher value-added 
product The Centre is now engaged in 
research into plant genetics and 
immunology, both regarded as frontier areas 
in the field of biotechnology 

Products made in India for the world: 

Hindustan Lever earned for the country 
Rs 84 crore in foreign exchange In 1985 
Its exports to over 40 countries around the 
world in the last five years alone amounted 
to Rs 360 crore 

| A Company of people: 

j Hindustan Lever is a Company of people 
| committed to professional excellence— 

I people who have made tomorrow begin 
! today 


Hindustan Letter Untied 
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proposal was not even acknowledged. We 
bad no Anther interaction with the state 

government. 

In September 1985, as a part of jut evalua¬ 
tion of our own work, we conducted a small 
survey in three villages in Raipur Rani block. 
One of these was Madanpur itself. The other 
two were Thbar and Haripur where chulhas 
were built during a training course con¬ 
ducted by our trainees soon after our course 
Our objective was to evaluate the perfor¬ 
mance of chulhas built under our super¬ 
vision and the performance of chulhas built 
subsequently. The small survey could also 
provide us some indication of how the state 
governments’ chulha programme was 
working in practice. 

Madanpur Village 

We are able to survey 34 out of 38 f am ilies 
who had got chulhas built in Madanpur. The 
use status of these chulhas was as follows: 


Use Status 

No 

Percentage 

1 Broken 

10 

29 

2 Not used at all 

3 Used for about 6 months 

I 

3 

in the year 

9 

26 

4 Used most of the time 

5 

15 

S Used all the time 

9 

26 

Tout 

34 

99 


In other words, 41 per cent of the chulhas 
were being used most of or all the time, 25 
per cent for about half the time and 32 per 
cent had been demolished or were out of use. 

If we exclude five families who broke or 
stopped using their chulhas either due to 
moving houses or changing kitchen location 
and three who were pressurised into adop¬ 
ting the chulha, we get the following 
distribution. 


Use Status 

No 

Percentage 

1 Broken 

3 

12 

2 Not used at all 

0 

0 

3 Used for about 6 months 



in the year 

9 

35 

4 Used most of the time 

5 

19 

5 Used all the time 

9 

35 

Tbtal 

26 

101 


In other words, 89 per cent of such 
chulhas were existing and in use. Only 12 per 
cent were broken. This is a very satisfactory 
level of usage indicating the potential accept¬ 
ability of the technology in Haryana. This 
performance is all the more remarkable 
as there has been no follow up of the 
Madanpur chulhas since our course. 

Even from the point of view of fuel con¬ 
sumption, the performance of the Nada 
Chulha in Madanpur was impressive. 


Users Estimate of Pud 
Consumption 

No 

Percentage 

1 More 

3 

12 

2 Same 

2 

8 

3 Leas 

21 

81 

Tbtal 

26 

101 


If the 12 per cent families reporting 
increased fuel consumption are deducted 
ftom those reporting fuel savings, we get a 
net 69 per cent families saving fuel. Our 
experience tells us that this is realistically 
about the best that can be expected. DNES’s 
assumption that 100 per cent families are 
saving fuel is totally unrealistic 
The main problem faring Madanpur 
villagers is that at least five families who had 
to demolish their chulhas for different 
reasons, want them rebuilt. But no one in 
the village can rebuild them. The two local 
women who were selected for training were 
both very old and slow learners. They cannot 
build good chulhas. 

Survey in haripur and Tabar 
V lLLALGES 

In these two villages, about 160 Nada 
Chulhas were built in May 1984, soon after 
our training programme in Madanpur. A few 
of these were built by Gaura Devi and 
Nirmala, two of our trainees. The rest were 
built during a training course conducted 
them by the block authorities. We were able 
to survey 26 families in the two villages 
Their current usage status was as follows: 


Use Status 

No 

Percentage 

1 Broken 

1 

4 

2 Not used at all 

4 

15 

3 Used very little 

4 Used for about 6 months 

2 

8 

in the year 

U 

42 

5 Used most of the time 

2 

8 

6 Used all the time 

6 

23 

Tbtal 

26 

100 


In other words, only 31 per cent of the 
chulhas were being used all or most of time; 
42 per cent were used for only about half 
the time and 34 per cent were either broken, 
not used at ail or used very little. 


Fuel Consumption 


Users Estimate 

No 

Percentage 

1 More 

9 

36 

2 Same 

11 

46 

3 less 

4 

17 

Total 

24 

99 


Here one sees a dramatic deterioration in 
chulha performance compared to the 
Madanpur chulhas. In Madanpur, 81 per 
cent of the users reported reduction in their 
fuel consumption compared to only 17 per 
cent in Haripur and Thbar. If one deducts 
those saving fuel from those reporting 
increased fuel consumption, one gets a net 
of 19 per cent families with increased fuel 
consumption. 

This can be explained by serious construc¬ 
tion faults in most of the chulhas. TVo of 
our best trainees were used as trainers in 
these villages. Unfortunately, although our 
training had equipped them to build good 
chulhas, it was too much to expect them to 
become good trainers overnight. Training 20 
women in the village situation requires a lot 


of planning and management. It also re¬ 
quires properly worked out training content' 
Gaura Devi and Nirmala could not provide 
either. The mukhya sevika and gram sevikas, 
who were only partly able to participate in 
our course, had to play the role of super¬ 
visors. They could not differentiate between 
poorly and well built chulhas. 

To make matters worse, some of the 
trainees of such poor quality training were 
used as trainers for subsequent courses. 
Jogindro, another woman from Haripur was 
one such case. The mukhya sevika con¬ 
sidered Jogindro one of their best trainers. 
Jogindro told us that she builds upto 8 
chulhas in a day. That by itself is no mean 
achievement as construction of each chulha 
requires considerable labour. 

However, unfortunately, Jogindro’s 
chulhas have several faults. The chulha she 
had built in her own house was too big, too 
high, had very small cooking holes and-no 
front dampers. She did not even understand 
the function of the chimney damper. The 
chulha was not saving any fuel and she was 
not using it all the time herself. f* 

The quality of chulhas she hurriedly 
builds for others can bd imagined. The 
quality of training she provides to new 
trainees must be equally poor. Under 
DNES’s programme, a chulha mistri is paid 
Rs S for each chulha built outside a train¬ 
ing course. The motivation of a woman like 
Jogindro is obviously to build the maximum 
chulhas in a day. If she builds eight chulhas, 
she earns Rs 40. Given the ambitious target 
set for them, block officials are obviously 
happy with workers like Jogindro. 

The tragedy is that under the programme, 
neither Jogindro nor the officials are respon¬ 
sible for how the chulhas perfrom after 
being built? If users have any problems, too 
bad for them. 

No one had been to Thbar for a year after 
the chulhas were built. A lot of the users 
were extremely dissatisfied with their 
chulhas. Many did not know how to use the 
chimney damper or even that the chimney 
must be cleaned periodically. 

While interviewing a harijan family in 
Thbar village, we experienced a bizarre situa¬ 
tion. The housewife was cooking on her 
traditional chulha. The Nada Chulha was 
lying unused, occupying considerable space 
in their small veranda-kitchen. The chulha 
had many construction faults and the 
chimney went out through a thatch roof. 

When we asked the woman why she did 
not use her new chulha, her husband 
shouted from inside that it consumed four 
times the fuel than their traditional chulha. 
He said that the government should first 
build pucca houses for poor people before 
providing them such chulhas. Due to the 
large diameter of the chimney, sparks went 
up it. The family was frightened that their 
house might catch fire. 

A lot of other women from the harijan 
neighbourhood had gathered around to 
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listen to the interview. When I asked the 
housewife why she had not demolished her 
chulha when it obviously did not work well, 
there was a spontaneous outburst from the 
women bystanders. "Can we demolish our 
chulhas? We won’t be fined by the govern¬ 
ment for doing so?” they asked. 

Pressurised Adoption 

From this, it became clear that the low 
demolition rate in Thbar and Haripur, 
despite dissatisfaction with poorly built 
chulhas, was due to a fear of the govern¬ 
ment. Even when asked why they had 
adopted the chulha, a lot of housewives 
had replied that it was an order of the 
government 

The biggest tragedy is that the worst suf¬ 
ferers are the poorest people. The better-off 
families do not mind increased fuel con¬ 
sumption as they get enough fuel from their 
land and animals They are generally pleased 
with the benefit of smoke removal. But the 
floorer people have to scrounge around for 
fuel They can ill-afford doubled or trebled 
fuel consumption as it increases their labour 
Further, as their houses have thatched roofs, 
they are unwilling to enjoy the benefit of 
smoke removal at the risk of their homes 
catching fire The fire hazard earn be avoided 
with careful construction and proper user 
education. Unfortunately, both components 
are missing from the government’s target 
oriented programme 

If this is the condition of the government 
chulhas built soon after our training, the 
condition of 89,000 chulhas in the rest of 
the state can be imagined. According to 
DNES's method of calculation the govern¬ 
ment chulhas in Haryana should be saving 
65,000 tonnes of wood annually Our more 
specific feedback from Mohindergarh 
district in Haryana gives an indication of the 
stati of affairs. 

Nada Chulha Programmi in 
Mohindergarh 

The Haryana Social Work and Research 
Centre (HSWRC) has also been running a 
Nada Chulha Programme in four blocks of 
Mohindergarh district since June, 1983 
Their approach is similar to that of SUTRA 
with an emphasis on developing local skills 
and ensuring user satisfaction. The arrival 
of NPD1C in the state started creating pro¬ 
blems for HSWRC also They found them¬ 
selves in a situation of having to compete 
with the government programme when 
DNES professes to want the support and 
involvement of voluntary agencies 
Some feedback from HSWRC's all 
women chulha team is as follows: 

In Kaluwas village in Rewari block, 78 
chulhas were built under the government pro¬ 
gramme by a local woman called Santara 
Devi. On March 9, 1986 out of 22 of these 
* chulhas visited, 16 (73 per cent) were found 
demolished, 3 (14 per cent) had incomplete 
chimneys and were out of use, and only 2 (9 


iper cent) were still in use. The chulha owners' 
main complaint was increased fuel consump¬ 
tion and slower cooking. Poor Samara Devi 
had nol been paid her wages (or doing the 
work 

In Budhpur village in Rrwan block, 200 
chulhas were built from December 1984 to 
February 1985 On February 2, 1986, 50 (25 
per cent) were found demolished, 100 (50 per 
cent) were out of use and 50 (25 per cent) 
were in use 

In Majra village in Khot block, a training 
course was conducted earlier this year 
During the training itself, the chulha bene¬ 
ficiaries were-being made to put their thumb 
impressions on certificates saying that their 
chulhas were working satisfactorily! 

In Dongra Ahir in Kanina block, about 
200 chulhas have been built Dongra Ahir is 
also the headquarter of one of HSWRC’s 
sub-centres. HSWRC had organised a 10 day 
training course for its own chulha rmstris in 
February 1986 During the training course, 
many women with government chulhas came 
and implored HSWRC's team to rebuild their 
chulhas as they did not work well Some of 
these women were also willing to pay 
HSWRC's charges of Rs 15 tor each chulha 
Out of 10 government chulhas surveyed there, 
four wcie found broken and six had never 
been used, two of the owners of the broken 
chulhas have since got them rebuilt by 
HSWRC’s mistris All the government 
chulhas have serious construction faults ' 
Such situations place voluntary agencies 
in an awkward position. If they intervene on 
people's request, they are seen to be sabota¬ 
ging a government programme If they do 
not do anything, their relationship with the 
villagers suffers Because HSWRC mistris 
rebuilt two of the government chulhas on 
their ownets' request, HSWRC’s director 
received an angry letter from the BDO 
accusing, him of creating diffr ulties for the 
government 

PUNJAB 

Punjab has chosen two of the approved 
fixed type chulhas for dissemination in 
the state—the ‘Thapoly’ and the ‘Nada’ 
Chulhas By the end of 1984-85, 44,458 
chulhas had been built in Punjab and 216 
training courses had been conducted. This 
was against the target of 25,000 chulhas and 
250 courses, 20 per cent of the fixed type 
chulhas in Punjab are supposed to be Nada 
chulhas 

As for Haryana, we conducted a seven- 
day training course for Punjab government 
in February 1984 The course was held in 
Daon village in Ropar dtstnct and 110 
chulhas were built during the course The 
advance arrangements for the course were 
excellent. Lain Bhardwaj, Deputy Director, 
Women’s Programmes in the Punjab Direc¬ 
torate of Rural Development and Rmchayats, 
took personal interest in every detail. She 
was also personally present during all seven 
days of the course There was only one short¬ 
coming As for the Haryana government 
coursgpinstead of three inches diameter pipe? 


specified by us, four inch diameter pipes had 
been obtained for the chimneys. Excessive 
chimney diameter can increase fuel con¬ 
sumption. In Daon 59 chulhas were built 
after our training course. In September 1985, 
we conducted small surveys in Daon and 
Madanheri villages. 

We tried to do a 25 per cent survey of the 
chulhas built in Daon during our training 
course. We were able to find the use status 
of 26 chulhas. This was as follows: 


Use Status 

No 

Percentage 

1 Broken or not 

used at all 

7 

27 

2 Used very little 

4 

15 

3 Used for about 6 months 

in the year 

8 

30 

4 Used most of the time 

3 

12 

5 Used all the time 

4 

15 

Tbtal 

26 

99 


In other words, 27 per cent chulhas were 
being used most of or all the time, 30 per 
cent for only about half the year and another 
43 pei cent were either broken, out of use 
or used very little. Those using their chulhas 
very little were mainlv urbanised families 
who have access to alternative cooking fuels 
like kerosene and LPO The high percentage 
of those using their chulhas only for half the 
year is due to the common practice in 
Punjab of cooking outside during the hot 
months 

The users estimate of changes in their fuel 
consumption was as follows 


Users Estimate 

No 

Percentage 

1 More 

4 

18 

2 Same 

7 

32 

3 Less 

8 

36 

1 Used kerosene 
before/don't know 

3 

14 

Tbtal 

22 

100 


Thus, only a net 18 per cent of (he total 
families were saving fuel. Thf poorer per¬ 
formance of the chulha in Daon compared 
to Madanpur in Haryana is possibly due to 
the users’ mud washing their chulhas fre¬ 
quently. This results in cooking holes becom¬ 
ing small over time which increases fuel con¬ 
sumption. This could have been avoided had 
there been an infrastructure for follow up 
and user education. The dynamic gram 
sevikas of the area realised this but admit¬ 
ted their helplessness. They said they simply 
don’t have any time for follow up. 

survey in Madanheri 

Madanheri village is only eight kms from 
Daon. The Punjab government conducted 
a chulha training course there in August 
1984. This was less than six months after we 
conducted the training in Daon; 99 chulhas 
were built in Madanheri. Out of these, 75 
were Nada chulhas and 24 Thapoly chulhas. 
We restricted our survey to only Nada 
chulhas. Qur 25 per cent sample came to 19 
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Homilies. In addition, 4 surveyed families of 
Daon village whose chulhas were built after 
our training were added to this number. 
Thus, we got a sample of 23 Nada chulhas 
built after our training. 

Apparently, two women conducted the 
training in Madanheri jointly. One of them 
was a Naseeb Kaur of Sotal village. As she 
was not one our trainees, she must have been 
trained either by one of our trainees, or one 
of our trainees’ trainee. Therefore, she was 
a second, third or fourth generation trainee. 
The other trainer was one of our trainees. 

We found a dramatic deterioration of 
chulha quality in Madanheri compared to 
Daon. Most of the chulhas were too big and 
too high. Apparently, Naseeb Kaur had 
decided to increase the height of each chulha 
by two to four inches. This made the front 
dampers of these chulhas totally ineffective 
as they are lifted 2 inches to 4 inches above 
the ground. Even when they were in a closed 
position, the firebox had a big opening 
below the dampers. 

The use status of the 23 chulhas was as 
follows 


Use Status No Percentage 

1 Broken or not 

used at all 4 17 

2 Used for about 6 months 

in the year 12 52 

3 Used most of the time 5 22 

4 Used all the time 2 9 

Total 23 100 


In other words, 31 per cent chulhas were 
being used most of or all the time, 52 per 
cent only about half the year and 17 per cent 
were either broken, out of use or used very 
little 

Out of the two broken chulhas, one was 
broken due to its needing major repairs 
which the owner was unable to da The other 
was broken due to rain water leaking 
through the roof. Out of the two chulhas not 
being used, one was out of use due to 
excessive fuel consumption and the other 
due to being extremely badly built and being 
left incomplete. 


Fuel Consumption 


Users Estimate 

No 

Percentage 

1 More 

7 

33 

2 Same 

5 

24 

3 Less 

9 

43 

Tbtal 

21 

100 


In terms of fuel savings, a net of only 10 per 
cent of the total families were saving fuel. 

Madanheri chulhas seemed to fall into 
two groups—those built fairly well and those 
built very badly. Some users were very happy 
with their chulhas while some were extremely 
unhappy. 

One poor and old harijan widower had 
been provided with an enormous chulha 
totally inappropriate for his limited needs. 
The chulha was Ml of construction faults 


and had been left incomplete He had made 
repeated requests for his chulha to be recti¬ 
fied but no one had responded. He was left 
with a useless chunk of mud in his small 
kitchen. He was continuing to cook on a 
small traditional chulha. He was afraid to 
demolish his horrible new chulha out of the 
fear of being fined. 

Another woman complained that her 
chulha had been built almost two feet high 
when the height should have been eight 
inches. She had rebuilt her chulha to a lower 
height herself as no one attended to her 
complaints. 

38 per cent of the chulhas were bigger than 
necessary. 

67 per cent of the chulhas were too high. 
The cooking holes of 52 per cent chulhas 
were too small 

The distance between cooking holes of 38 per 
cent chulhas were too much. 

The baffles of 48 per cent chulhas were either 
too low or too high. 

All these are serious construction faults 
which worsen chulha performance 
substantially. 

Despite poor user education, lack of 
follow up and serious construction faults, 
the overall survey results of post-training 
chulhas m Madanheri don't look too bad. 
Only four out of 23 chulhas are either 
broken or totally out of use. 

But, during the survey, we felt unsure 
about the users’ responses. Harassed with 
too many responsibilities and inadequate 
time and facilities to attend to them, the 
gram sevika accompanying us innocently 
remarked that many families had started 
demolishing their chulhas. She got worried 
about being held accountable for this. So she 
told the villagers that they had better not 
demolish their chulhas as otherwise they 
would be fined by the government. 

Given that 52 per cent of the families 
reported using their chulhas only during 
winters or monsoons, these chulhas were not 
in use when we earned out the survey in 
September We had to take the users’ word 
that they really use them at least during 
monsoons and winters, it is possible that we 
were given false responses out of fear of 
penal action by the government. Poor 
people, in particular are very afraid of 
government. The old widower, with his 
atrocious chulha, specifically asked us for 
permission to demolish his unsatisfactory 
chulha. 

Thapar polytechnic Surveys 
in Punjab 

The surveys carried out by the Thapar 
Polytechnic, Patiala, which has been desig¬ 
nated “the technical back-up support 
agency" for the Punjab government, indicate 
a similar picture in terms of fuel consump¬ 
tion. According to one survey of 805 chulhas 
conducted by the polytechnic in October 
1985, 35.4 per cent of the users reported 
increased fuel consumption. How many 
people had the same consumption as before 


is not clear from this survey. In another 
survey of 2,882 chulhas, as many as S7.6 per 
cent of the users reported increased ftiel con¬ 
sumption. 6 Instead of saving fuel, NPDIC 
chulhas have increased fuel consumption. 

It needs to be stressed that this poor per¬ 
formance is not necessarily a reflection 
either of the chulha designs or of the com¬ 
petence and sincerity of government field 
workers. Most of the gram sevikas, mukhya 
sevikas and other officials of Punjab govern¬ 
ment that we came in contact with, showed 
sincerity and devotion to their work. The 
problem lies more in the way the programme 
is designed and the constraints under which 
government field workers have to work. For 
example, there are only two gram sevikas in 
each block. In addition to the chulha work, 
they have to attend to balwadis, youth clubs, 
Mahila Mandals, sanitation programmes, 
kitchen gardening, DWCRA scheme, etc. 
They would really need to be superhuman 
to be able to do each of these jobs well. 

Rajasthan 

We have been working with the Social 
Work and Research Centre (SWRC), based 
at Mada in District Dungarpur since 1983. 
SWRC has trained a group of tribal women 
as chulha mistris who have been very 
successful in spreading the Nada Chulha 
among tribals. All was going well till the 
NPDIC reached Bicchiwada block, SWRC’s 
area of operation. As per our general 
approach, the chulha owners are asked to 
pay at least a part of the chulha cost. Only 
then can the programme become auto¬ 
nomous in the long run. SWRC charges 
Rs 10 to each tribal or scheduled caste 
family and Rs 20 to the others. 

With the coming of the NPDIC the local 
gram sevik^started offering free chulhas in 
the area. Not only that, government chulhas 
were also built in the houses of families 
already owning Nada chulhas. Some families 
got upto four chulhas built in their houses. 
Who would forego the opportunity of get¬ 
ting so many asbestos cement pipes handed 
out free? They can be put to many uses. 

Not surprisingly, people stopped paying 
SWRC for their chulhas. The trained tribal 
women’s work and income declined. But 
soon people could see the difference between 
the chulhas built by SWRC and those built 
through the government. People started wan¬ 
ting SWRC's mistris to rebuild their govern¬ 
ment chulhas—but they wanted them to do 
so free of cost. SWRC refused. How could 
it account for money spent on rebuilding 
government chulhas which had already been 
accounted for elsewhere? 

Going past Kanba, Behna and Bicchi¬ 
wada, one can see a lot of chimneys stick¬ 
ing out of roofs. Most cowls on the chimneys 
are clean indicating that they are not being 
used. Yet, the Rajasthan government has 
beaten all other state governments in terms 
of the total number of chulhas built. It was 
also given the first prize for its great achieve- 
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ment in the programme. If chulhas built in 
other parts of Rajasthan are like those m 
Bicchiwada block, one wonders what criteria 
DNES uses for evaluating performance of 
the programme. 


Gujarat 

SEWA (Self-Employed Women's Associa¬ 
tion), Ahmedabad, was asked to build 3,500 
chulhas by the Gujarat Forest Department 
in the second half of 1984. SEWA built over 
5,000 GEDA chulhas with the sanctioned 
money. In April 1985, It sent two trainees 
to our course to learn evaluation methods. 
The preliminary findings of the survey of its 
chulhas subsequently carried out by SEWA 
in June 1985, were as follows: Out of 180 
chulhas surveyed, within less than nine 
months of construction, 60 (33 per cent) had 
been either broken or converted into tradi¬ 
tional chulhas. The chimneys of 65 (36 per 
cent) chulhas had been removed, although 
they were still in use. Effectively, these had 
also been converted to traditional chulhas 
Only 55 (31 per cent) chulhas still had their 
chimneys and were in use. However, not even 
one of these chulha owners reported fuel 
savings 7 


Uttar Pradesh 

In UP, one of our ex-trainees was 
employed by NEDA (Non-conventional 
Energy Development Agency, UP) to train 
chulha mistns under the NPDIC. We invited 
her to one of our subsequent courses to 
upgrade her skills She told us that she had 
already conducted 10 to 15 training courses. 
But she said that she was unable to even 
check the 100 chulhas built during each 
course, leave aside give any meaningful train¬ 
ing to the trainees. Her job description did 
not include going back to see how these 
chulhas were functioning With a change in 
NEDA’s director, our follow-up letters 
stopped being answered. 

We trained three workers of an organisa¬ 
tion in "fthri Garhwal the Uttarakhand Jan 
Jagriti Sansthan (UJJS). UJJS had no funds 
for subsidising chulhas. It tried recovering 
the full cost for the owners. Many families 
could not afford to pay. Then it was offered 
100 free sets of chimneys and dampers by 
the Garhwal Vikas Mandal under NPDIC 
UJJS made the mistake of accepting these. 
It first discovered that the chimneys were 
only 2'A. inches in diameter. This is much 
too small for a hilly area. At high altitudes, 
the chimney diameter should be four inches 
to generate adequate draft. We strongly 
advised UJJS not to use those chimneys as 
subsequently they would be faced with 
perpetual complaints from chulha owners. 
Because they had received materials free, 
local villagers stopped paying for the 
chulhas. But UJJS was not provided with 
any money for labour and supervision. 
Ultimately, it had to spend a lot more to get 
the chimneys converted to four inches 
The question is why do tin 



chimneys need to be sent by NEDA from 
Lucknow to Tfehri Garhwal? There is a lot 
of unemployment in the region and local 
skilled craftsmen are available. Chances of 
mistakes being made would become less 
through local production. 

Orissa 

In April 1985, two trainees of AFFORD 
(Avard Foundation For Rural Development) 
based in district Phulbani attended our 
trainers course m Gujarat. AFFORD had 
started a chulha programme funded through 
NPDIC by OREDA (Orissa Renewable 
Energy Development Agency) We learnt 
that they were using the ‘Sulabh Thapoly’ 
model which was an adaptation of the 
‘Thapoly* chulha. But the traditional 
chulhas in Phulbhani district (and in most 
of Orissa) are dug into the ground People 
were apparently resistant to adopting the 
above ground ‘Sulabh Thapoly*. We are also 
told that the huge ‘Sulbah Thapoly* was 
difficult to build in the small houses of local 
adivasis. We helped them develop an under¬ 
ground version of the Nada Chulha whose 
size could be adapted to each family’s needs. 

During a follow-up visit to AFFORD in 
February 1986, we saw some of the chulhas 
built by AFFORD Most villagers had 
removed their chimneys as they were 
petrified that their thatched roofts would 
catch fire Many chulhas lay abandoned or 
out of use Although the underground 
chulha suggested by us (since named ‘Metro 
OREDA’ and adopted by OREDA) was 
more popular, people’s fear of fire remained 
undiminished. And this is a genuine fear 


when both training of chulha builders and 
education of users are inadequate: A few 
houses have actually caught fire. 

The other problem being faced by 
AFFORD was that a lot of trainees wanted 
to participate in their training courses. This 
was because under NPDIC, each trainee 
receives a stipend of Rs 200 for attending 
a 10-day course. The trainees have to build 
only six chulhas during a course. By any 
standards, participation in such a training 
course is an attractive proposition for people 
living in a backward area. 

But after training, no one is prepared to 
get any chulhas built by the trainees. They 
say that we would also like .to get Rs 200 for 
building six chulhas. Why should we let you 
build ours? As a consequence, only one per 
cent of those trained under NPDIC have 
built any chulhas after training What is the 
use of such training 9 

The ‘master trainer’ responsible for train¬ 
ing had his own tale of woe He said he had 
to almost kill himself trying to train 20 
women not really interested in learning Yet 
he receives the same amount as each trainee, 
i e, Rs 200 for conducting a training course 
Then he is also expected to make arrange¬ 
ments for training before training and to 
rectify badly built chulhas by the trainees 
if ter training He receives no compensation 
for the before and after work. Why should 
he do it 9 

We discussed all these problems with 
OREDA officials. OREDA was aware that 
there were a lot of problems with the chulha 
programme. In 1985, it conducted a survey 
of 44,000 chulhas built under NPDIC in 
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Orissa. Only 30 per cent were found in use. 8 
With each passing year, the percentage 
would decline further. 

At OREDA’s request, we conducted a 
training course for 30 trainees in May 1986. 
The trainees included workers of voluntary 
organisations in Orissa and OREDA’s own 
technicians. During participatory discus¬ 
sions with the trainees we found consensus 
on the following: 

That our training course was the first time 
that any of the trainees had participated in 
a proper training programme; 

That building chulhas through training 
courses was an ineffective method of 
spreading the technology. This is particularly 
so when most training under the programme 
is conducted by poorly trained persons who 
are unequipped to even build good chulhas 
leave aside train others Most of NPD1C 
chulhas have been built during such training 
courses. 

That good training for both chulha mistris 
and their trainers was an essential pre¬ 
requisite for the success of the programme, 

That it was difficult to ‘motivate’ the 
villagers to adopt the chulha as they were 
afraid of the fire hazard but none of the 
chulha personnel knew how to deal with the 
problem. 

That follow-up of the chulhas and educa¬ 
tion of their users was most essential but 
there is no provision for it under NPDIC, 

That in many areas, the demand was for 
a one-holed chulha as the people were too 
poor to cook two items for each meal 
Nobody had the capability to make this 
design adaptation, 

That there were serious problems with the 
so-called improved chulha in areas where 
people use leaves, and straw as fuel Ash 
quickly accumulates in the chulha blocking 
the passage to the chimney, 

That survival of chulhas built under the 
present structure m Orissa was as low as 20 
per cent in some areas to a maximum of 40 
per cent in others 

During the training course, the trainees 
were asked to conduct a survey of the 
chulhas built in Bhishmagiri village where 
the training was held. A total of 29 chulhas 
were surveyed. The survey revealed the 
following' 

out of 29 chulhas, 17 (57 per cent) had 
already been broken. 

out of the 12 existing chulhas, three were out 
of use. Thus a total of 69 per cent chulhas 
were either broken or out of use. 
out oi the 9 chulhas in use, only one had its 
chimney going above the roof, i e, only three 
per cent of the surveyed families were enjoy¬ 
ing the benefit of smoke removal. 

One must also mention that Bhismagiri 
's a special village with a very dynamic 
panchayat. Many owners of demolished or 
unused chulhas expressed a high level of 
satisfaction with then chulhas (the under¬ 
ground model was used in Bhishmagiri) 
before they abandoned them. Their main 
problem was the fear of fire. Three houses 
bad got burnt in Bhishmagiri two months 


after the chulhas were installed. No one in 
the village could help the villagers overcome 
this fear through logically explaining how 
the fire hazard could be eliminated. 

If this is the state of affairs m an excep¬ 
tional village, what must be happening 
elsewhere? OREDA has at least had the 
courage to admit that there are serious 
problems with NPDIC and wants to explore 
ways of improving the performance of the 
programme. It has done so at the risk of 
antagonising DNES which only seems 
interested in numbers and targets. DNES 
fixes the targets for state governments and 
UTk without consulting them. The problem 
is that the chulha programmes of most state 
governments and UTS must be in a similar 
state given the structure of NPDIC (now 
NPIC). 

Now that NPDIC has become NPIC, a 
few fundamental questions arising from 
experience to date need to be answered by 
DNES. These are- 

(1) Are chulhas built by novices parti¬ 
cipating in training courses the best method 
for spreading the technology? There does 
not appear to be any intention to change this 
basic strategy 

(2) Can persons not be specifically trained 
for training good chulha builders? 

(3) Can even the best trained persons be 
expected to deliver good results without a 
minimal period of supervision and follow-up 
support after they have received training? 

(4) Can illiterate village women, who are 
most of the users of the so-called improved 
chulhas, be expected to derive full benefit 
from them without being informed about 
how to use the chulhas properly? 

(5) Should the government programme 
really be competing with and hindering the 
work done by devoted voluntary agencies 
when it professes to seek their support for 
the programme? 

As stated m the beginning, DNES has 
been claiming annual savings of six lakh 
tonnes of fueiwood resulting from the 
installation of 7.56 lakh chulhas The total 
number of chulhas built by March 1986 has 
apparently increased to two million, ex¬ 
pected to save 16 lakh tonnes of fueiwood 
annually y This calculation is based on the 
assumption that every single chulha installed 
to date is being used all the time, each chulha 
is saving two kgs of wood daily and that 
people are only using fueiwood as their 
cooking fuel. But as all the evidence pre¬ 
sented above from seven states indicates, this 
is far from the reality. In places, the 
‘improved’ chulhas have increased net fuel 
consumption rather than reduced it. But 
more importantly, people are not burning 
fueiwood only. According to our survey of 
1,191 chulha owners spread over five states, 
only 35 per cent households burn only 
fueiwood. The rest burn different mixes of 
fueiwood, dung cakes, agricultural residues, 
leaves, straw and weeds. So even if all 
chulhas were really saving fuel, it would not 


all be fueiwood. 

Our experience also indicates that 
wherever we have come in direct contact with 
government workers, the majority have been 
well motivated and sincere The government 
has excellent human resources at its disposal, 
if only it would create avenues to listen to 
their problems on a regular basis and modify 
the programme accordingly. 

As far as the improved chulha technology 
is concerned, the dismal performance of 
NPDIC should not be allowed to discredit 
the technology itself. Properly delivered to 
the people, the improved chulha can indeed 
provide multiple benefits to women. Our 
own experience testifies this. But its promo¬ 
tion must be done in a meaningful way. 
Otherwise a potentially good technology is 
likely to be discredited unfairly. 

Notea 

1 From DNES’s brochure on NPDIC 

2 Statement of Maheshwar Dayai reported m 
Indian Express of May 4, 1985 and repeated 
several times other papers. 

3 Indian Express , June 6, 1986 

4 Data obtained from the Regional Office of 
DNES at Chandigarh 

5 Data collected by HSWRC's chulha team 

6 Data provided by Principal, Community 
Polytechnic Wing, Thapar Polytechnic, 
Patiala. 

7 Personal communications with Pum Buch, 
Co-ordinator of SEWA's chulha programme 

8 Source' OREDA 

9 From a paper presented by B M L Garg and 
R Dube of DNES at a training workshop in 
Kathmandu, June 1986. 


Tala Chemicals 

TATA CHEMICALS’ chairman, D S Seth, 
told shareholders at the annual general 
meeting that during the first five months this 
year, the company has produced the best ever 
results that it has produced in the first five 
months of any year in its history Compared 
to the corresponding five-month period last 
year, production of soda ash at 2,26,000 ton¬ 
nes is higher by nearly 21 per cent, of caustic 
soda by nearly 22 per cent, of vacuum salt 
by 30 per cent, of sodium bicarbonate by 7 
per cent, of bromine by 5 per cent and at 
current prices the value of production is 
higher by about 19 per cent Similarly, in¬ 
come during this period amounting to Rs 
70.92 crore is higher by 20 6 per cent. And 
in keeping with higher production and sales, 
profits too are significantly higher The per¬ 
formance during the next seven months is 
expected to be better. 

The licensed/installed annual capacities 
have been enhanced and re-endorsed as 
follows soda ash from 5,00,000 to 6,25,000 
tonnes, sodium bicarbonate from 21,850 to 
28,890 tonnes, bromine from 380/475 to 730 
tonnes, hydrochloric Acid from 9,650 to 
13,290 tonnes and benzene hexachloride 
from 7,200 to 8,939 tonnes. 
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Spitting Upwards at the Stars 

Ashok Rttdra 


WHAT does one do when faced with stuff 
like that written about Simone de Beauvpir 
in the Calcutta Diary by AM? Ignore it, as 
many of us systematically do with his other 
Diary pieces? For their being just “flutters 
and expostulations’ 1 —completely vacuous of 
any content, full of sound and fury, sweep¬ 
ing generalisations, scurrilous slanders, 
effusions of sentiments, snide tangential 
remarks with hardly any logic or con¬ 
sistency? Ruth Vamta and Pamela Philipose 
have both expressed surprise that the editor 
of EPW should think it fit to publish such 
an article, so ignorant, so malicious, so vicious 
and so obscene—yes, obscene is the word- 
on such a serious scholar and a widely 
respected litterateur as de Beauvoir, and that 
too on what occasion—her death! They 
should not be surprised The shock of Ruth 
Vanita and Pamela Philipose would have 
been less if they were more familiar with 
EPW and knew that the excellent editor of 
this excellent Journal has for long years and 
for obscure reasons thought it fit to allocate 
unlimited space to AM and a few others 
like him to express their lazy thoughts and 
incoherent ramblings on any matter under 
the sun which might catch their fancy, 
irrespective of their competence. It does not 
normally pcse any problem for those of us 
who do not find the pieces readable, after 
all, one is not obliged to read them! Of 
course, even by their own standards, AM has 
excelled himself and the editor has set a 
record For till now such ramblings and 
vituperations have mostly been directed at 
odious and obnoxious characters of the poli¬ 
tical world. But never have we experienced 
such a spectacle of one trying to spit up¬ 
wards at the stars. In the ordinary cases our 
reaction is to shrug off the flow of banalities 
with indifference. But can one afford the 
same indifference in the present instance, 
“can one flinch from acknowledging the 
harsh reality” of the damage caused by this 
particular article? Of course no damage 
is caused fo the literary and intellectual 
eminence of de Beauvoir, nor to the Feminist 
movement. The Feminist movement has sur¬ 
vived the mane ridicules of millions of male 
chauvinists and Simone de Beauvoir’s 
reputation is beyond the reach of AM’s 
froth. The damage that we are worried about 
is that of the image of intellectual standards 
in India EPW is among the very few Indian 
journals with world-wide circulation EPW 
represents, for a great part of the intellec¬ 
tuals of the rest of the world, the conscience 
of India. If the breath-takingly ignorant atjd 
mean article of AM is allowed to go un¬ 
challenged people in other countries may 
form the idea that it represents the intellec- 
tuA height of India in the same way as 
Si$p>ne de Beauvoir and Sartre’s works do 


for that of France Our standards in India 
are indeed low, but not quite so low as AM’s 
article would make them out to be. So, for 
the sake of the readers of EPW, I feel bound 
not to “flinch” from making a harsh assess¬ 
ment of the credentials of AM to permit 
himself the verdicts that he pronounces. In 
doing that I shall following his example, try 
to be “bloodymindedly objective” 

(1) AM pretends that he can speak for 
History and writes: “In the placement of 
history, Simone de Beauvoir will at most be 
a footnote to Jean-Paul Sartre”. We cannot 
speak for History. But by our own current 
judgment, Simone de Beauvoir, independent 
of Sartre, is one of the most powerful and 
influential intellectuals of the century and 
in relation to her, the works of AM are 
neither footnote nor comma nor semicolon. 

(2) According to AM, Simone de Beauvoir 
ceased to exist after Sartre’s death, as; 
according to him, she did not produce any 
more creative work. By this criterion AM 
never existed at all, for AM has never done 
any creative work whatsoever No, not even 
in the fields of economics and politics. He 
is no doubt an “eminent economist” as he 
is referred to in the media, but m India one 
can be an “eminent economist” without do¬ 
ing any creative work. 

(3) We therefore doubt that AM has the 
competence to compare the intellectual 
achievements of Sartre and de Beauvoir. Our 
doubt is based on the entire corpus of his 
own works, which docs not betray any 
mastery either of Western philosophy or of 
French literature, nor reveal any acquain¬ 
tance with the French social scene. How does 
one set oneself up as a judge for Sartre 
and de Beauvoir without these qualifica¬ 
tions? AM confidently asserts not only 
de Beauvoir’s inferiority to Sartre but 
also sweepingly condemns all her work as 
being derivative, mere “echoes” of Sartre. 
Inferiority cannot be demonstrated, but 
derivation can be Will AM accept the 
challenge of demonstrating from what 
works of Sartre, de Beauvoir’s works not 
only on women but also on old age (“Sur 
Le Veillesse”) and Marquis de Sade (“Faut- 
it Bruler Sade 9 ”) are derived? Would he 
accept the smaller challenge to reveal to us 
what he has read of de Beauvoir's many 
novels, so that we may feel assured that he 
is entitled even to express the opinion that 
she was at her “existential best” in “Les 
Mandarins”—whatever “existential best" 
might mean 9 

(4) For many of us, Sartre and Simone de 
Beauvoir led exemplary lives, practising what 
they preached. AM goes to the extent of 
using phrases like “demonstrative binge” and 
“exhlOTtionism” about their praxis. If such 
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words may be used about Sartre and Simone 
what epithets does one use to characterise 
AM's own social practice? We leave the 
answer to AM himself. 

(5) Incredible as it may appear, AM does 
indeed imply in unmistakable terms the 
enormously ignorant assertion that women 
would remain inferior to men till there be 
some breakthroughs in “biophysics and the 
molecular sciences’’. He avoids the words 
inferior and superior, but leaves no doubts 
about his intent. For his “there can be no 
question [No?—AR] that Sartre was the 
dominant partner” is followed immediately 
by his nonsensical talk about “physical 
attributes of the sexes” making futile all 
“tantrums against nature”, which is his 
way of sniggering at Feminism. Everybody 
knows that there has never been any demon¬ 
stration of any kind of intellectual inferiority 
being associated with gender, no more than 
that with the colour of the skin. As to 
biological differences , the fact of women 
having wombs rather than penises can, 
depending on "historical processes”, confer 
certain advantages on women along with 
certain disadvantages 

(6) The way he begins with references to 
“the halycon fifties and sixties” one might 
imagine that he has been in close contact 
with the intellectual and social world of 
France But for us that very style indicates 
his colossal ignorance of that world. He has 
obviously no idea whatsoever about the 
strength and vitality of the Feminist move¬ 
ment m France and the very many epoch 
making victories the movement has achieved 
m the form of progressive and radical social 
reforms. The position of women today in 
France in particular and in the West in 
general is incomparably better than what it 
was even fifteen years back The leaders of 
the Feminist movement the world over are 
unanimous in their acknowledgement of the 
overwhelming debt that the movement owes 
to Simone de Beauvoir. AM seems to think 
that "The Second Sex” represents the totality 
of her contributions He is wrong. Till the 
day she died, and therefore right through the 
six years since Sartre's death, Simone de 
Beauvoir continued to be active m the move¬ 
ment as one of its guiding lights. 

(7) The transformations that the Western 
society is undergoing under the impact of 
the Feminist movement are much more far- 
reaching than those that may be ascribed to 
the moribund working class movement. This 
latter movement has never been influenced 
by Sartre to any degree remotely comparable 
to the influence of Simone de Beauvoir on 
the Feminist movement. These two facts 
taken together might mean that the future 
of Western society would bear the imprint 
of Simone de Beauvoir’s influence much 
more than that of Sartre. History's verdict 
may well be the very opposite of that of AM. 
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USGanie 

THE game started last year at Seoul and its contours are becoming clearer 
with the passage of time Deflate the IMF; inflate the World Bank That is 
the game. 

In Seoul, last year, the US Treasury Secretary, James Baker, put forth a plan 
to tackle the debt crisis. Basically, what the plan amounted to was to ask the 
World Bank to take over the task of helping the major debtor countries to 
meet the payments problem they faced. The World Bank, said Baker, had not 
only resources of its own to lend to these debtor countries but should also 
be able to mobilise additional resources from the commercial banks—of course, 
once the countries concerned had been persuaded to accept appropriate 
‘structural adjustment programmes’. Baker left nobody in any doubt with regard 
to the sort of structural adjustment programmes the Reagan administration 
envisaged for the debtor countries. No doubt, he spoke of growth-oriented 
structural reforms and of co-ordinating with the IMF in designing these reforms 
for the debtor countries. The points to note with regard to the Baker Plan 
were, first, that the IMF had been assigned virtually no role in extending 
payments assistance to the debtor countries and, second, that at the same time, 
there was to be not only no whittling down of conditionality but m fact a 
heightening thereof and that too in brazenly ideological terms like liberalising 
the scope for the private sector to expand, cutting down areas of operation 
of the public sector and freeing the inflow of private capital. 

At the annual IMF/World Bank jneetings this year in Washington it is 
becoming even clearer what the US stance in Seoul was meant to lead to. The 
purpose was to strengthen the relative position of the World Bank, presided 
over by a US nominee—never since its inception has there been a President 
of the World Bank other than an American, nominated by US government 
and, going by the nominee’s own credentials, never was one nominated with 
weaker credentials than Barker Conable who has just taken over—to ensure 
that the World Bank sought through its operations the furtherance of economic 
policies that the US would like to see espoused and promoted. 

While the proposal to create a third tranche of Special Drawing Rights by 
the IMF was killed by the US, the question of increasing the World Bank’s 
general capital has again been shelved. All that the Development Committee 
notes is that “should quality lending materialise as projected, it is possible 
that the programme for the fiscal year 1988 might exceed the sustainable limit 
on a temporary basis”. Why should only an increase in so-called quality 
lending—assuming that such a distinction can validly be made—justify an 
increase in the Bank’s capital? The US position on the Bank’s capital increase 
no doubt was that the proposal was, as Baker put it, technically “premature” 
and “politically counter-productive”. At the same time, the US registered its 
concern about "the quality of some of the [World Bank] loans”. But how come 
that the whole Development Committee agreed to the linking of the Bank’s 
future capital increase to so-called quality lending? The only explanation can 
be that thus alone could US agreement be obtained to a commitment to a 
capital increase for the Bank in the near future. But the price paid is bound 
to be regretted. Still the Indian representation at the meeting, unfortunately 
lowered to the level of bureaucrats, must be asked to clarify. 

Clearly, with all the support that the US is willing to extend to the World 
Bank, it still wanted the Bank to be on a leash, as it were, lest it did not conform. 
The Bank is still on a sort of test. Only if its ‘quality lending’ materialises 
as expected would there be a case for increase of the Bank's capital It should 
not be difficult to guess what the US means by quality lending. It could be 
none other than lending that is tied down to the structural reforms advocated 
in the Baker Plan. The danger to guard against from now onwards, as far as 
the developing countries are concerned, is therefore that of increasing emphasis 
on high conditionality lending, whether project or non-project, by the World 
Bank. 

Meanwhile, if the IMF declines in importance, it fits in with the US purpose 
because, all said and done, the IMF still provides the mechanism for the 
‘surveillance’ that the US detests and it is also the forum for demands for 
changing the present international monetary system which the US finds to its 
maximum advantage. 
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Blind Spot 


THE inevitable consequences of pursuing 
skewed priorities in health are increasingly 
becoming obvious The much publicised 
‘breakthroughs’ achieved by the Indian 
medical community the successful use of 
new medical procedures and the introduc¬ 
tion of sophisticated new diagnostic and 
curative techniques have all served to draw 
attention away from the deteriorating health 
Status of the mass of the population In the 
last few months there have been sporadic 
reports of epidemic outbreaks of kala azar, 
polio and Japanese encephalitis, and guinea 
worm, malaria, leprosy, tuberculosis and 
diarrhoea! diseases continue to be major 
causes of mortality and morbidity. 

It is not as if any of these diseases are new 
in the Indian context, nor do they require 
sophisticated measures of control or eradica¬ 
tion Kala azar which has now taken an 
epidemic form in six states exposing 40 
million people to nsk has been acknowledged 
as a public health problem since the 1940s 
Japanese encephalitis which was first 
recognised in 1955 has been on the upswing 
all over the country in the last decade and 
in the Iasi two months alone there have been 
500 recorded cases in Assam The gross mis¬ 
management of anti-malaria programmes 
has resulted in a resurgence of the disease 
and leprosy is reported to have shown an 
alarming rise in many states, especially in 
West Bengal which accounts for 10 per cent 
of the incidence Most tragically, despite the 
fanfare of the immunisation programmes, 
even polio epidemics are far from being 
infrequent Perhaps the most telling com¬ 
ment on the health status of the population 
is the fact that diarrhoeal diseases continue 
to cause death, especially among the very 
young. 

Ironically, the health ministry and the 
ICMR appear to be more concerned with 
revamping health care to suit nebulous 21st 
century goals rather than tackling current 
problems. This attitude is of course nothing 
new After having ‘eradicated’ them officially, 
it is as if the Health Ministry now believes 
all communicable diseases have been wiped 
out. 

The blinkers are not doubt necessary. For 
these diseases are rooted in the environ¬ 
mental and socio-economic conditions of 
the people and are aggravated by their 
political powerlessness Medical interven¬ 
tions alone can hardly make an impact 
However, even within the circumscribed 
limits of health activities which include some 
environmental measures there is a yawning 
gap between policy statements and pro¬ 
gramme implementation. For instance, in the 
anti-leprosy programmes, multi-regimen 
therapy which cuts the duration of treatment 
drastically and can thus facilitate larger 
population coverage is supposed to be 
introduced in 76 districts by 1990. yet 
only 15 high endemic districts are covered 
by the scheme In many states posts desig¬ 
nated for the programme are chronically 
vacant The malaria eradication programme 
is foundering in the mess that it has least 
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which in turn has been a result of the 
excessive and indiscriminate use of pesticides 
and chloroquin. In Rajasthan despite the 
UNICEF assistance of Rs 12 crore for drink¬ 
ing water schemes, tribals have had to con¬ 
tinue relying on contaminated ditch water 
for drinking purposes resulting in guinea 
worm infections 

Apart from these vertical programmes a 
number of health-related activities are 
undertaken under the Minimum Needs Pro¬ 
gramme. But even here budgets remain 
unspent and targets unmet. Not surprisingly, 
a Planning Commission inquiry into the 
shortfall in expenditure has revealed a 
remarkable degree of apathy on the part of 
the state administration particularly towards 
health activities. Against the background of 
this situation, the health ministry’s increas¬ 
ing inclination towards ‘technologising’ 
primary health care levels is disturbing 
None of the diseases that take such a heavy 
toll of lives require the kind of remedial 
measures which are being promoted There 
is every indication that the ministry is in 
danger of rapidly acquiring a permanent 
blind spot for the diseases of the masses 

Gorkhaland Agitation 


Cynical Politicking 


Sumanta Banerji writes: 

THE national pastime of cynical politicking 
has found a new locale—Darjeeling All 
the three forces playing the game—the Cen¬ 
tre, the West Bengal government and the 
GNLF—are tapping their respective reser¬ 
voirs of expediency to hoodwink the people 
New Delhi has always been eager to brand 
any dissent in any corner of the country as 
‘anti-national’ In a unique departure from 
the habit, Rajiv Gandhi in Calcutta on 
September 18 gave a clean chit to the Gorkha 
National Liberation Front (GNLF) which 
has been agitating for a separate state of 
Gorkhaland (within the Indian Union) 
On the other hand, the Left Front govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal which had earlier ap¬ 
proached the Centre for approval for some 
sort of regional autonomy for Nepali- 
speaking population of Darjeeling (within 
West Bengal) is today denouncing the 
demand for a separate state of Gorkhaland 
as ‘secessionist’ and ‘anti-national’. Though 
the Left Front government had pledged to 
treat the Gorkhaland agitation as a ‘political 
problem’, it is now responding in the same 
way as the Centre had done in Punjab and 
other places by using its administration to 
tackle it as a ‘law and order’ problem 
Arrests and police firings have become the 
order of the day in Darjeeling. The GNLF, 
capitalising on the grievances of the Nepali- 
speakmg population—some genuine, some 
exaggerated—is promising them a bonanza 
of jobs and abundance once they get a-state 
of their own. All the three forces are com¬ 
peting to rack up a record for duplicity, in¬ 
consistency and wilful self-deception. 

Let us first take the attitude of New Delhi. 
Rauv Gandhi comes to West Bengal and, 
throwing to the winds all efforts at even a 


West Bengal remains the most confused 
political organisation in the state. Already 
riddled with fighting factions, the West 
Bengal Pradesh Congress(l) is now at a loss 
to reconcile its earlier denunciation of the 
GNLF as ‘anti-national’ with the latest clean 
chit given to the ONLF by the Prime 
Minister. While in Calcutta, the Prime 
Minister asserts that the GNLF agitation is 
‘not anti-national’, four days later in Delhi 
addressing the Congress Seva Dal national 
executive, he says that the GNLF movement 
is being launched "mainly by the Nepali 
nationals living in India”. If it is a movement 
launched by foreign nationals of Indian soil, 
what are its implications for the govern¬ 
ment 7 The Prime Minister has curiously 
enough left it at that without elaborating on 
the steps he plans to undertake to tackle such 
a movement. Under Clause 7 of the Indo- 
Nepal Treaty of 1950, “the Governments of 
India and Nepal agree to grant on a reci¬ 
procal basis, to the nationals of one coun¬ 
try in the territory of the other the same 
privileges in the matter of residence, owner¬ 
ship of property, participation in trade and 
commerce, movement and other privileges 
of a similar nature" If the Prime Minister 
seriously believes that the Gorkhaland 
agitation is being spearheaded by Nepali 
nationals, is he willing to regard the agita¬ 
tion as one of the ‘privileges’ guaranteed 
under the Indo-Nepal Treaty 7 

There is another side to the implications 
of the Treaty According to the GNLF, 
Clause 7 of the Treaty (which the GNLF 
wants to be scrapped) provides an excuse to 
the state governments to treat any Nepalese¬ 
speaking Indian national as a migrant from 
Nepal Many Nepali workers have been 
thrown out from Meghalaya on this ground 
Having suggested at the Congress Seva Dal 
meeting that the present Gorkhaland agita¬ 
tion is launched mainly by the ‘Nepali 
nationals’, is the Prime Minister keeping this 
argument as a trump card to oppose the 
movement when it suits his interests? Right 
now, the movement is apparently a good 
stick to beat the Left Front government. 

When early this year, the Left Front came 
up with a proposal for regional autonomy 
for the Nepalese in Darjeeling, it was given 
to understand by the Centre that the Con¬ 
stitution would have to be amended to make 
such a concession—a change which the Cen¬ 
tre is not willing to make now, as was evi¬ 
dent from Rajiv Gandhi’s statement in 
Calcutta that he would not amend the Con¬ 
stitution even by “one millimetre” to provide 
regional autonomy to Darjeeling district. 
Now, the Union Law Minister Ashoke Sen 
says that the hill areas of North Bengal— 
i e, Darjeeling district—can be declared an 
autonomous district council without chang¬ 
ing the Constitution. One wonders why New 
Delhi did not straightaway tell the Left Front 
when the latter mooted the proposal early 
this year that it could go ahead with its plan 
for regional autonomy. 

The Centre’s prevarications on the issue 
strengthen the suspicion that the Congress(I) 
is again playing the same old game which 
Indira Gandhi started in Punjab. We find 
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within the Congms(I) as happened during 
the Darbara Singh-Zail Singh feud in 
Punjab), allowing matters to drift to an 
irreversible point and then intervening to 
pose as the champion of law and order. 
Rajiv Qandhi's statement that if the West 
Bengal government failed to tackle the pro¬ 
blem, it should "better entrust the respon¬ 
sibility to the Centre and we will handle it" 
is a significant pointer as to the direction in 
which the wind is blowing. 

The Left Front government is playing into 
the hands of the Centre. The CPI(M), which 
is the leading partner of the Front, inherited 
the united CPI's traditional base among the 
Nepali labourers, particularly the tea garden 
workers of Darjeeling But over the years, 
the Nepali youth had gradually become 
alienated from the party due to several 
factors—the rise on an educated elite among 
the Nepalis, their increasing awareness of 
their separate cultural identity, their suspi¬ 
cion that the party being dominated by the 
Bengalis is indifferent to their needs and 
aspirations A similar process of alienation 
had already taken place in the tribal base of 
the CPl(M) in Tripura, where the disen¬ 
chanted tribal youth today are joining dif¬ 
ferent factions of a secessionist insurgency. 
The Left From government of Tripura had 
earlier tried to win over the loyalty of the 
tribals by setting up autonomous tribal 
councils. But the move was apparently too 
late, judging by the still continuing armed 
attacks by the underground insurgents on 
CP1(M) and state government personnel. 

In Darjeeling, the CPl(M)’s proposal 
tor a similar form of regional autonomy 
for Nepali-spcaking people is an indirect 
acknowledgment of the fact that these 
people still feel that their rights were not ade¬ 
quately protected even under the Left Front 
regime within the present administrative 
framework. The Gorkha National Libera¬ 
tion Front (GNLF) went a step further and 
demanded a separate state. When the Cen¬ 
tre rejected the CP1(M) bill (moved by 
the party’s MP from Darjeeling, Ananda 
Pathak) early this year to grant special 
regional autonomy to Darjeeling, the 
CPI(M) could have thrown the ball into the 
court of the Centre, blaming it for preven¬ 
ting the Left Front from granting the con¬ 
cession to the Nepalis of Darjeeling. When 
the GNLF started the agitation for a sepa¬ 
rate state, the Left Front could have made 
it clear that the question of granting 
statehood rested with New Delhi and that 
the agitation should be directed against the 
Centre. Instead, the CPI(M) began to quib¬ 
ble over the distinction between regional 
autonomy (within West Bengal) and state¬ 
hood (outside West Bengal). 

A dispassionate look at the situation 
would suggest that West Bengal has nothing 
to lose by allowing Darjeeling to be a 
separate state or a Union territory To start 
with, neither historically nor culturally do 
the Nepali-speaking majority of Darjeeling 
have anything in common with the Bengalis 
Since its birth in 1964, the CP1(M) had com¬ 
mitted itself to the need for "regional or full 
autonomy" in regions where “tribals” due 


speaking people of Darjeeling could be con¬ 
sidered *tribals’ or not. From a purely 
pragmatic point of view again—which the 
West Bengal Left From government is 
increasingly adopting in the economic 
sphere by inviting multinationals and World 
Bank to help the state for industrial develop¬ 
ment—the separation of Darjeeling from 
West Bengal could possibly relieve the state 
government of its financial commitments to 
an area where it has few stakes. If the Left 
Front had avoided the path of confrontation 
with the GNLF, it could have prevented an 
ethnic conflict which is threatening to engulf 
the hill region of West Bengal. 

Once the Left Frqnt government decided 
to use the administration to curb the move¬ 
ment, it got embroiled in the inevitable 
course of developmeftt. As in Punjab, and 
earlier in Nagaland and Mizoram, every 
stage in the tightening of repression is 
preparing the familiar path to insurrection. 
In response to the usual modes of protest 
by the GNLF like demonstrations, bandhs, 
processions, the administration resorted to 
lathi-charge, arrests, firings (which started 
at the end of May) culminating in the kill¬ 
ings on July 27. There was no going back 
from then on the GNLF also got a chance 
to increase the tempo of its agitation, draw¬ 
ing in its fold even those who had been 
fence-sitters till then. As usually happens in 
such cases, once the police is asked to treat 
the situation as a law and order problem, 
it indiscriminately harasses people, thus 
forcing even the apolitical, non-committed 
Nepalese youth to join the ranks of the 
discontented. It became worse with the 
CP1(M) organising raids on the homes of 
GNLF supporters. In one such raid on 
September 22, one woman was killed and 
several injured. Retaliations by the GNLF 
followed fast, and running battles between 
armed CPI(M) and GNLF supporters are 
becoming regular affairs in Darjeeling. In 
the process, the CPI(M) is losing its Nepali 
cadres, who either out of sympathy for their 
persecuted fellow people or due to pressure 
from the GNLF, are quitting the party. Five 
CPI(M) gram panchayat pradhans in the 
Kurseong area have recently resigned from 
their posts and from the party. 

It is really ironical to watch Indian 
Communists in power repeating the same 
mistakes which led to the beginnings of 
insurgency in north-east India three decades 
ago. Jawaharlal Nehru in his megalomaniac 
arrogance rejected the Naga demand for a 
separate state within India, and drove the 
Nagas to take up arms to fight for an 
independent Nagaland outside the Indian 
Union. By the time New Delhi accepted the 
creation of the state of Nagaland, the mood 
of the Naga people had turned sour, thanks 
to the repression unleashed on them by 
the Indian army. One wonders whether 
something of the same sort is going to 
happen to the Nepali-speaking people of 
Darjeeling. 

We must add at the same time that the 
GNLF demand for a separate ‘Gorkhaland’ 
need to remove the grievances of the entire 
Nepali-speaking population. Similar move¬ 
ments on the basis of narrow ethnic or com- 
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those communities—starting from the crea¬ 
tion of Pakistan, through the reorganisation 
of states in our country on linguistic basis, 
the further fragmentation of Pakistan with 
the emergence of Bangladesh, and down to 
the uneasy developments in Punjab today. 
Subhash Ghishing of GNLF represents this 
growing elite power among the Darjeeling 
Nepalis. The political hallucination which 
he had evoked might seem absurd to a logical 
mind, but has created a limbo of fantasy 
which provides a place of comfort for ait 
segments of Nepalis. His bag of bonanza 
offers a 40,000 strong Gorkha army where 
everyone would be officers, promise of pro¬ 
motion to every police constable, reward of 
Rs 1 lakh to every writer, jobs for the 
unemployed and positions of power for 
politicians in the new assembly of the pro¬ 
posed state! 

In the absence of any ideological pro¬ 
gramme which is perceived by the masses as 
a better, viable alternative, and frustrated 
with the non-performance of the existing 
established political parties, people in. dif¬ 
ferent corners of India are invariably drawn 
to these irrational visions, whether raised by 
a Bhindranwalla in Punjab, or an NTR in 
Andhra Pradesh. As long as the Left remains 
paralysed, abdicating its intellectual res¬ 
ponsibility in the face of difficult social 
experiences, it is through such erroneous 
fallacies like delusions of Khalistan or 
Gorkhaland that our people will try to grope 
their way towards the future. 


World Bank 


Skeletons to Hide 


AT Seoul, last year, there was agreement on 
the World Bank expanding its role, par¬ 
ticularly vis-a-vis the major debtor countries. 
According to the Bank's Annual Report for 
1986, "disbursements to fourteen highly 
indebted middle-income countries have risen 
from $ 2.4 billion in fiscal 1982 to about 
S 4.1 billion at the end of fiscal 1986— 
mostly, but not exclusively, in support of 
adjustment programmes in Latin America". 
But doesn’t this confirm the suspicions of 
the rest of the developing countries that the 
problems of the major debtor countries are 
being sought to be tackled at their expense? 
Between 1982 and 1986, the World Bank’s 
regular disbursements increased by S 1,937 
million and if of this as much as $ 1,700 
million (or 85 per cent) went to the major 
debtor countries, naturally the increase in 
disbursements to the other developing coun¬ 
tries was hardly worth speaking about. The 
slant m favour of the debtor countries had 
developed already, the Baker Plan put forth 
at Seoul has evidently exacerbated the slant. 

But that is not the only disappointing 
aspect of the World Bank's performance Its 
disbursements in fiscal 1986 registered a 
decline of over 5 per cent compared to what 
the Bank had disbursed in fiscal 1985. This 
meant that the ratio of disbursements to 
loans approved in 1986 was only 63 per cent 
compared to 76 per cent for 1985 Why did 
the Bank disburse less? The Report glosses 
over this issue. But it was possibly because 
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che Bank’s net borrowing from the market 
declined during the year by almost 20 per 
cent And why did the Bank borrow so much 
less than last year? Again, the Report pro¬ 
vides no direct answer. It only speaks of the 
need for a capital increase in 1987 so as to 
ensure that the Bank “can fully meet the 
needs of its members”. There is also a 
reference to the April 1986 communique of 
the Development Committee “that the Bank 
should not be constrained by a lack of 
capital or borrowing authority in meeting 
future demands by its borrowing member 
countries”. 

No doubt, there was an increase in the 
Bank’s general reserve during 1986, but that 
was not enough to make up for the short¬ 
fall in the Bank’s net borrowing Hence, the 


7 HE stock market has cast off its slough of 
despondency The trading sentiment has 
undergone a perceptible change since about 
the middle of September Equity prices have 
scored widespread gains which have been 
quite impressive in several scrips in the 
‘specified’ as well as non-cleared list It is signi¬ 
ficant that while offerings have tended to dry 
up at lower levels the rise in prices has been 
accompanied by an increase in the volume 
of business. Bulls are still not aggressive 
but bears are now on the defensive Equity 
price indices, regional as well as all-India, 
have moved beyond then August highs By 
Septenibei 30. the f inancial Express equity 
price index for Bombay had retraced 90.4 per 
cent of the decline from the mid-Fcbruarv 
all-time high to the year's low recorded on 
March 21. The retracing in the case of the 
all-India index has been around 79 per cent 
Though by no means decisive, the overall 
performance of the stock maiket suggests 
that it is all set to scale new heights, unless, 
of course, there is some altogethei unex¬ 
pected development which adversely affects 
the trading sentiment 

Reassuring corporate news apart, one can 
piece together a number of bull points which 
have contributed to the profound change in 
market sentiment The Union Finance 
Minister has indicated that the gross tax 
leceipts will exceed the Seventh Plan target 
of Rs 1,38,941 crore by Rs 10,000 crore, 
reflecting presumably the beneficial impact 
of the reduction in tax rates and improve¬ 
ment in the overall performance ot the 
economy, especially of the corporate sector 
Substantial Financial assistance is being made 
available for modernising the cotton textile 
and jute mill industries Industrial undertak¬ 
ings have been allowed to freely produce in 


immediate relevance of the question of the 
Bank’s general capital -increase. On what 
basis does the US nevertheless continue 
harping on the view that no general capital 
increase is called for 9 Shouldn’t the Bank’s 
Annual Report have enlightened its readers 
on the subject? 

But how can we complain? If one looks 
at the press coverage of the Bank’s Annual 
Report, it would appear that every country's 
media—and this is true of practically all 
countries, rich and poor—are looking into 
the report for the Bank’s evaluation of the 
economic performance of individual coun¬ 
tries rather than the Bank’s account of its 
own performance Naturally, the Bank can 
get away with keeping several of its own 
skeletons hidden in the cupboard. 


excess of licensed or registered capacity if 
10 per cent of the additional production is 
exported The facility of broadbanding is 
being gradually extended to more and more 
industries There has been no dearth of of¬ 
ficial pronouncements assuring every possi¬ 
ble help to enable industry to boost produc¬ 
tion through expansion and fuller utilisation 
of existing capacities The open house 
meetings the Finance Minister has been hav¬ 
ing with the representatives of the trade and 
industry and the way he has been going 
about announcing decisions have infused a 
new sense of confidence in the business com¬ 
munity And the view is widely shared that 
with the likely induction of L K Jha into the 
Central cabinet, the policy of economic 
liberalisation will be pursued with still 
greater vigour. 

Good corporate reports and the generally 
favourable news background have no doubt 
aided trading sentiment. But it is Institu¬ 
tional purchases of quite a large number of 
shares on a fairly large scale which have 
biought about a profound change in market 
psychology and caused an upsurge in equity 
prices Unlike speculative purchases which 
have to be squared up some time in the 
future, institutional purchases lead, to a 
dimumtion in the floating stock of shares. 
The stock market can hopefully look for¬ 
ward to continuing support from the Unit 
Trust of India which has already acquired 
about Rs 140 crore under the ‘India Fund’ 
and rs likely to acquire Rs 75 crore to Rs 100 
crore through the sale of Mastershares under 
the mutual fund scheme. The principal ob¬ 
jective of the ‘India Fund’ ts long-term 
capital growth through investment in equity 
shares listed on the Indian stock exchanges. 
The mutual fund scheme also seeks to pro¬ 
vide 4feng-term capital growth along with 


some regular annual dividend. The invest¬ 
ment portfolio of the mutual fund units 
scheme will represent a basket of growth, 
high yield and blue chip shares. Investing 
huge funds in equities is not going to be alii 
that easy. Despite the enormous increase in 
the number of securities listed on the Indian 
stock exchange over the past few years, good 
growth shares remain scarce. This explains 
why shares of blue chip companies continue 
to command scarcity value, offering very 
poor yield. The deployment of large investi- 
ble funds in equity shares by the UT1 can 
be expected to give a big boost to the stock 
market’s morale and add to bullish fervour 
rather than “take away the speculative 
heat” as contended by the Union Finance 
Secretary, S Venkitaraman. The entry of ihe 
UTI in the equity market on a continuing 
basis in order to maximise capital apprecia¬ 
tion for the benefit of investors in Master- 
shares is certain io add a new dimension to 
stock exchange activity 
The ali-round recovery in equity prices 
since about the middle of September and the 
marked improvement in the stock market 
sentiment have not yet made any impact on 
the capital market The public response to 
new issues continues to be poor. Prospective 
investors have become shy and very choosy 
Promoters, merchant bankers, underwriters, 
bankers to the issues—all must share the 
blame for the crisis of confidence pervading 
the capital market Few can escape the 
responsibility for rigging up unofficial 
premiums and securing wide publiciiy in 
newspapers/financial journals by resorting 
to all kinds of unethical practices The 
Union government is reported to be con¬ 
sidering strong steps to ensure that the 
unhealthy practice of trading in securities of 
new public issues before they are listed on 
the stock exchanges is minimised The sooner 
such steps arc taken the better The govern¬ 
ment will do well to put an end to publicity 
regarding unofficial premiums on new 
issues. The unofficial premiums have very 
little to do with the merit of the issue in 
terms of the viability of the project, 
technology used and the quality of manage¬ 
ment The Seventh Plan foresees the capital 
market as a powerful mechanism for raising 
funds for both the private and public sec¬ 
tor industries It is necessary to ensure that 
the capital market develops on healthy lines 
and investors’ interests are fully protected 

Jute Industry 


Another Go at Modernisation? 


THE jute industry has been passing through 
hard times for the past few years. Its exports 
have dropped from 70 per cent of total pro¬ 
duction in 1978 to 20 per cent in 1985. 
Owing to rising production costs, the 
industry has been finding it difficult to com¬ 
pete with synthetic substitutes. There has 
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been hardly any effort on the part of the 
industry to modernise and to diversify its 
product-mix. Quite a few jute mills have 
become sick. The machinery an^ equipment 
in some oases is as old as 100 years. Accor¬ 
ding to trade union sources, the industry is 
m arrears with regard to provident fund con¬ 
tributions to the tune of Rs 100 crore. 

The current year has been parucularly bad 
for the jute industry as well as jute growers. 
While the industry is saddled with huge 
unsold stocks of jute goods, the growers have 
been affected by the unprecedented depres¬ 
sion in the prices of raw jute. Although the 
jute crop this season (July-June 1985-86) is 
estimated to be lower at about seven million 
bales as against nine million bales in the last 
season, the total availability is put at 11 
million bales since there was a massive carry¬ 
forward stock of four million bales from the 
previous season 

The state-owned Jute Corporation o! 
India (JC1) procured a record quantity of 
28 lakh bales of raw jute in the 1985-86 jute 
year as against the average yearly procure¬ 
ment of 8 to 10 lakh bales and the previous 
record of 17.61 lakh bales in 1981-82 The 
ICI may have to repeat last year's perfor¬ 
mance during the current season to save the 
situation from worsening further. 

Since the very beginning of the current 
crop season, the Jute Commissioner has 
imposed an obligation on jute mills to hold 
minimum raw jute stocks equivalent to 10 
weeks’ consumption Mills which are hold¬ 
ing stocks in excess of this limit have been 
forbidden from lowering their stocks This 
older is a measure ot the depression in the 
market 

Since the industry is facing a serious 
liquidity problem, market men are sceptical 
about the mills complying with the Jute 
Commissioner's order They feel quite a few 
mills may prefer to pay a penalty for not 
complying with the directive rather than 
raise their inventory burden further The 
mills are already in arrears in meeting the 
middlemen's dues of the past season 

The Jute Corporation of India (JCI) was 
asked by the government to start support 
operations in July itself when the new crop 
starts arriving in the market. The JCI had 
procured about five lakh bales by the third 
week of September, thus helping to stabilise 
the prices to some extent 

Thpre is an imperative need to increase 
production and export of jute goods. Pro¬ 
duction of jute goods increased from 87,000 
tonnes in June this year to 1,04,400 tonnes 
ln J ufy but it again declined to 98,700 tonnes 
,n August. Meanwhile, stocks of jute goods 
increased to 87,400 tonnes at the end of 
August from 77.900 tonnes at the end of July 
this year. 

The long-term solution to the problems 
of the jute industry lies in improving its com¬ 
petitive strength against synthetic materials 
through modernisation and diversification 
°f the product-mix. The government is aware 


of the importance of this industry to the 
economy of the eastern region of the 
country. The industry supports about four 
million jute cultivating families and employs 
two lakh workers in jute mills. 

The industry thinks it has found a new ray 
of hope with the Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi recently announcing a financial 
package of Rs 250 crore to revive it Of this, 
Rs 150 crore will be for the modernisation 
of the industry and Rs 100 crore for integra¬ 
ted development of jute products through 
research on better quality products. The 
Prime Minister has also stated that a high- 
power committee would look into the details 
of making it mandatory for some of the user 
industries to pack their materials in jute 
bags 

It may be noted that there is nothing new 
in the allocation of funds for modernisation 
of jute mills As tar back as 1978-79 the 
Union government had opened a soft loan 
window at the IDBI for providing moder¬ 
nisation loans to the jute industry but the 
industry's response was very poor. The 
reasons put forward by the industry for not 
going for modernisation loans at that time 
were that advanced machinery was not 
available either indigenously or from abroad 
and that there was resistance from workers' 
unions 

The industry now has a wide choice of im¬ 
porting modern sophisticated machines 
Modern looms are available from Taiwan 
and some of the West European countries 
Automatic shuttleless looms are also 
available from UK Sulzer automatic looms 
can also be imported. These looms offer 
much higher productivity, apart from en¬ 
suring quality control 

Of course, the scheme would succeed only 
if effective steps are taken to rehabilitate the 
labour which may be rendered surplus in the 
process of modernisation According to the 
Chairman of the Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration of India (IFCI), the nodal agency 
for the scheme, rationalisation of labour will 
form a major component of the Rs 150 crore 
jute modernisation scheme He indicated 
that labour rationalisation and rehabilitation 
would have to be worked out on a case-by¬ 
case basis since it was too late to formulate 
broad parameters In this programme, statu¬ 
tory bodies like the other financial insti¬ 
tutions, commercial banks, the Provident 
Fund Commissioner and the state govern¬ 
ments will have to provide “incremental 
inputs”. 

Under the scheme, the IFCI will provide 
Rs 150 crore from its general funds, of which 
Rs 20 crore will be used for providing pro¬ 
moters’ contribution in respect of financially 
weak units and Rs 130 crore will be utilised 
for rehabilitation and modernisation assi¬ 
stance. The Rs 20 crore component will 
attract a concessional interest of six per cent 
and the other part of Rs 130 crore will bear 
interest at 11.5 per cent. The convertibility 
clause will be applicable only in the case of 


repayment defaults relating to the Rs 20 
crore component and not for the rest. The 
scheme will come into force as soon as the 
official notification is issued and will be in 
operation for three to five years 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW, October 1, 1966 

Whose idea is it to set up a committee of 
officials of the Central Bureau ol Investigation 
and Inspectors-General of Police to look into the 
problem of growing sludeni indiscipline? 

Student agnations m different pans of the 
country are not being centrally directed and con¬ 
trolled bv any secret enemy They arc noi being 
led or oigantsed by any one political party and 
they do not indicate any attempt on the part of 
any political organisation in the country to gain 
strength or weaken lhe government Whether they 
arc aided and aheued by local politicians or not. 
as a problem ol countrywide dimensions, li is not 
a problem for the police 1 hey do not arise from 
class conflict bui from conflict of generations and 
confusion ol values What detective work does 
the CBI propose to undertake in ihis connection 
and what type of iccommendations can it 
possibly make'’ 

• 4 • 

Alter a lapse of considerable nine during which 
ll sceins to have been beset with unceitainty, the 
government has issued a revised list ol industries 
in which further indusiiial licein.es are not to be 
issued The sheci comprehensiveness ot the list 
suggests, according to the viewer’s prejudice, the 
progress made m industrialisation or lhe samra- 
non and con.equent stagnation that has set in 

lhe publication ol the list, however, does show 
the utility ol industrial licensing - incidentally the 
only new policy instrument developed under plan 
nmg (the other instruments—import lucnsmg, 
price control, capital issues control -being carry¬ 
overs from wartime) Industrial licensing has 
helped 10 channelise inscstmem resources and 
entrepreneurship inlo desired aclisines--lor 
example, from cotton textiles to chemical and 
machinery manurai ture It can be used to ensure 
setting up of plants with minimum (or maximum) 
optimum capacity, as was done in the case of pulp 
and paper units Industrial licensing could cer¬ 
tainly be used, as is sought to be done through 
the lists, (hr prevent growili of capacity in over¬ 
extended industries 

It is for this reason that the lecem trend towards 
de-licensing of industries must be deplored—this 
is clearly a case of throwing the baby awav with 
the bath water 

• • • 

The sitxk markets keep fluctuating in a narrow 
groove In a stagnani market where there is pau¬ 
city of contract, fluctuation of a few points either 
way is no indication ol any worthwhile uend 

1 hese conditions rellect the changes that have 
taken place both in the composition of the in¬ 
vesting class and then general outlook Prior lo 
Independence or even upio the launching of the 
Fit si live Year Plan, supporters of the stock 
maikci came from the wealthici princely or 
/ainmdar lannlies and the Iradmg communits 

In the late 1950s there was a considerable 
revival ot imeresi and acinus in the stock markets 
and one hoped that the traditional class of in¬ 
vestors would be stibsiiiincd by a new emerging 
class of middle class or professional investors 
^ his would have been a v harige for the better in 
lhe sense that widespread shareholding and ill 
vesiment habu would ullimatcls base helped both 
industry and (hr markei This class was, however, 
attracted to the siock market no! so much by the 
prospcci ot regular and fixed yield on ihcir in¬ 
vestments, bui by the prospect of rapid capital 
appreciation 

inevitably, in their enthusiasm the new investors 
were misled in some cases into supporting in¬ 
discriminate promotions The subsequent 
economic crisis has shaken this class of investors 
so much that u may be years bclorc they once 
again venture forth as they did a few years ago. 
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Forever Semi-feudal? 


K BALAGOPAL cannot but feel elated 
(EPW, August 9) that A R Desai, the most 
well known Indian TYotskyist and a widely 
respected activist-academic, is almost 
literally spending his life in anthologislng the 
vast wealth of relevant documents on agra¬ 
rian struggles in India, pre-Independence 
and post-Independence For the issue is so 
dose to his heart that, as he himself candidly 
puts it, “there is nothing in the world as 
fascinating as the agrarian history and 
politics of India”. 

Agrarian struggle constitutes the centre¬ 
piece of the Naxalite perspective in India and 
also at the same time no serious study on 
this subject can afford to skip highlighting 
their high-profile participation in these 
struggles. So, Balagopal. a leading spokes¬ 
person of Naxalite politics, finds it highly 
gratifying that an academic of A R Desai’s 
stature puts so much efforts in undertaking 
and publishing such encyclopaedic studies 
on agrarian struggles in India. 

But, then, his elation cannot be unmixed. 
The inevitable conclusion that emerges from 
such studies cannot but make him a bit un¬ 
comfortable. For any such serious study ir 
bound to highlight the process of ongoing 
capitalist transformation of Indian agri¬ 
culture and its impact on the changing 
pattern of class and caste conflicts in rural 
India. 

And another fact that cannot escape 
attention is the interventionist role played by 
the Indian state, in this regard, which came 
into being as a result of transfer of political 
power from the British imperialism to the 
Indian bourgeoisie on August IS, 1947, in 
the aftermath of the Second World Whr with 
its debilitating effect on British imperialism 
and radicalising influence on the vast masses 
of the colonised world, as a culmination of 
the long drawn out struggles of the Indian 
masses comprising various streams and sub¬ 
streams, but in the main led by the Indian 
National Congress, the political organisation 
representing the interests of the Indian 
bourgeoisie. 

Legislation and implementation of land 
reform measures (in however tardy a 
manner) which saw to the abolition of 
Zamindan (and equivalent) systems, the 
emergence of a new social strata of self- 
assertive rich (and middle) peasants, totally 
freed from the burden of hierarchical 
overlordshtp, mainly from the ranks of the 
so-called 'middle 1 and cultivating castes, 
being politically increasingly represented by 
Charan Singh, Sharad Joshi, Akali Dal and 
the likes in their aggressive competition for 
a larger share of the national cake, on the 
one hand, and the vast army of landless 
agricultural labourers, mainly comprising 
the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, 
desperately fighting for subsistence wages in 
the face of brutal repressions on the other, 
the whole process again being further aided 


by the dynamics of electoral process based 
on universal adult franchise, planned exten¬ 
sion of various services and inputs to the 
agrarian sector, all at subsidised rates, and 
procurement of crops at support prices by 
the Indian state, the intended beneficiaries 
being the rich and middle peasantry who are 
designed to act as both producers (of 
surplus) and consumers in the ever-expand¬ 
ing capitalist market and also as the social 
and political props of the Indian polity, 
which is committed to subserve and promote 
an economic order resting on the twin pillars 
of 'private ownership of means of produc¬ 
tion* and 'production for profit’ in the 
countryside—these are all essential and 
inalienable parts of the emerging post- 
Independence Indian agrarian scenario. 

The state has played an interventionist rok 
even in respect of the overall economy. It has 
chalked out indicative national planning, 
mopped up resources for investment by 
manipulating financial policies, directly 
invested in heavy and basic industries, to act 
as the basis for expansion of private 
capitalism, requiring high investment and 
long-gestation period, provided all sorts of 
infrastructural facilities and in the beginning 
kept the Indian market fairly insulated from 
the grossly unequal competition of the inter¬ 
national market. It has also obtained finan¬ 
cial and technical aids from outside to make 
up for the scarcity of mobilisable resources 
at home (within the matrix of capitalism) 
on the least disadvantageous terms by 
carefully exploiting, to the best of its ability, 
the contradictions between the two inter¬ 
national camps led by the two super-powers. 
And all obviously in the interest of bur¬ 
geoning Indian capitalism, which as a result 
has undergone rather phenomenal expan¬ 
sion, both horizontal and vertical since 
independence. 

But Balagopal is unable to accept what 


is obvious. He must still stick to the theory 
of semi-feudalism. So he takes recourse to 
convoluted and circular logic. First he asserts 
that the Indian polity is comprador and 
bureaucratic capitalist without bothering to 
sufficiently explain or* justify these concepts. 
And then he asserts that from this it follows 
automatically that agrarian relations in India 
cannot be anything but semi-feudal (again 
an undefined concept), more so as he claims 
that the rural rich in India constitutes a 
single class (of semi-feudals?), hetero¬ 
geneous but definitely undifferentiated. And 
how can it be otherwise, he wonders, when 
the Indian state is comprador and bureau¬ 
cratic capitalist? 

All this muddle-headed theoretical jug¬ 
glery is obviously quite tragically oblivious 
of the unfolding living reality all around 

One can only hope that those who have 
shown and are showing exemplary heroism 
in fighting the brutal forces of repressive 
capitalism in the Indian countryside will also 
grow a bit more mature in terms of their 
perception and conceptual frameworks 

Sukia Sen 

Ahmedabad 


Nassau William Senior 


THERE is a small factual error in 
Sukhamoy Chakravarty’s otherwise very 
learned article on ‘The Teaching of 
Economics in India’ (EPW, July 5) Nassau 
William Senior was appointed to the 
Drummond Chair of Political Economy at 
Oxford in the eighteen-twenties and not in 
the “eighteen-thirties”. In fact he was the 
first occupant of this Chair and held it twice, 
from 1825 to 1830 and again from 1847 
to 1852 

H K Manmohan Singh 
Department of Economics, 

Punjab University, 

Patiala. 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


Irresponsible or Loutish? 

Romesh Thapar 


ARE we going to sit around and permit Rajiv 
Gandhi to treat the developing crisis over 
‘Gorkhaland’ as if it were another petty 
quarrel m his political kitchen? He has 
behaved in the most irresponsible manner 
in declaring that the ‘Gorkhaland’ agitation 
is a matter to be tackled by what he hat 
dismissed as the totally chaotic government 
of West Bengal Even his party members are 
startled by the loutishness. 

Chief Minister Jyoti Basu is quite right 
in declaring that the Prime Minister either 
does noi read the papers sent to him or is 
incapable of comprehension. The most 
dedicated apologists of the young man will 
not be able to explain away the stupidities 
indulged in during the West Bengal tour 
Admittedly, a certain degree of ‘elec¬ 
tioneering’ is inevitable with the state con¬ 
tests approaching, but no Prime Minister 
tan be permitted to talk loose on matters af- 
I cl ting the nation’s frontiers 

Raps Gandhi has been somewhat guilty 
id being unnecessarily casual about extre¬ 
mes sensitive border problems His inter- 
vcmions, and those of his ministers, on the 
(. lunese intrusions have the same non- 
serious touch It seems very much as if the 
liumoious asides indulged in during private 
prattle are noss finding a public platform. 
The consequences can be very embarrassing 
lor Indian diplomacy whatever Doordar- 
shan's tame panelists might say 

The Indian Communists, who have led 
Indian thinking on the need for more 
cohesive smaller states on the sub-continent, 
are actually caught in an equation of their 
own making Their ‘documentation’ on 
Gorkhaland, 1 hope, is going to develop 
dimensions which will force a national con¬ 
sultation on the subject. They are not 
backward, ill-prepared operators, or running 
the sort of government that a non-per- 
lonner like Rajiv Gandhi alleges They will 
mobilise opinion to halt the movements now 
threatening 10 soften our borders 

It is an extremely serious challenge The 
prevailing situation in Ladakh, Kashmir 
•md Jammu, the Punjab districts bor¬ 
dering Pakistan, the Sikkim area, so- 
called ‘Gorkhaland’, Assam’s frontier with 
Bangladesh, Arunachal and Mizoram are 
all being handled without intelligent co¬ 
ordination or perspective. Frankly, 1 don't 
think we even have adequate scenarios to 
guide us. 

Indian political leadership, or what 
remains of it, had better move to some sus¬ 
tained thinking on these critical problems. 
Biain-wavmg in the style of Rajiv Gandhi 
’fust be halted in any way that is effective, 
holid silence, the capacity to react on the 
ground without fanfare, and the projection 
at various diplomatic levels of the need to 
get borders adjusted and finalised without 


damaging national dignities, is a mix that 
cannot be blended without much preparation. 

Ih this connection, it would be very short¬ 
sighted to treat the whole question of smaller 
states with the kind of disdain so visible at 
the moment. So many of these problems are 
the result of neglectful governance—yes, the 
kind of governance that is unable to under¬ 
stand the frustrations and bitternesses 
gathering among those who are not involved 
in the exercise of power, or where powei 
remains some distant and unapproachable 
complexity. We are becoming most forget¬ 
ful of how isolated we are m our political, 
economic and social thinking. It is an isola¬ 
tion that encourages the crazies. 

The situation is crying out for serious 
cogitation at three levels of a crumbling 
system A more rational reorganisation of 
the Union’s state structures The effective 
decentralisation of power to Zilla panshad 
and panchayat to break the stranglehold of 
corrupt mafias And agreement on where 
actual decision-making power should reside, 
responsible only to broad legislative ap¬ 
proval These three elements of a new 
system are intei -locked, the one cannot be 
resolved without the other 

A serious leadership at the Centre would 
have launched on this task in consultation 
with the chief ministers and with the variety 
of professional expertise now available in the 
country. But, alas, we seem to be saddled 
with a coterie thai lacks a minimum of 
understanding. It understands that the State 
requires restructuring, but is fearful of 


the problems that such initiatives might 
generate. Problems there will be, and we will 
have to learn to tackle them as in the past. 
But if we stand still, we might lose our 
balance. 

The tragedy of India is that if our young 
man with a massive majority is like the pro¬ 
verbial babe m the woods, the Opposition 
‘giants’ seem incapable of assuming a 
creative role that cuts across the inane 
divisiveness of India. Maybe, persons with 
both experience and integrity need to try. A 
catalyst is born in a variety of ways. Or are 
all our politicians happy With five fingers in 
the ghee? I hope not, for, then, the present 
pattern of violence and defiance will assume 
unmanageable proportions 

The comfortable notion that the police, 
the para-military, and the military will hold 
the situation is unreal too. We are already 
drifting into the framework of a police state. 
Whether the object is a dissenting editor or 
an exposed industrialist or a very visible 
criminal, the style is typical of a machine 
that has little desire to respect the sen¬ 
sitivities of a democratic polity No one pro¬ 
tests with any degree of commanding force 
Fear has already eaten into the citizens who 
are supposed to guard the State 

Are we on the edge of another Emergency 9 
Subtle, perhaps. Undeclared, maybe But an 
‘emergency’ whatever name you give to it 
And then what? Who will discipline the 
disarray? Its about time, these matters 
became a part of daily discussion—that is, 
if we wish to live in some kind of civilised 
harmony, or even disharmony. What’s clear 
is that we cannot take these perspectives for 
granted anymore despite the innocent face 
of one Prime Minister 
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STATISTICS 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71 * 100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(13-9-86) 

Month 

Year 

29. 1986 

85-86 4 4 

84-8$ 

83-84 

82-83 

All Commodities 

1000 

380 5 

—0 1 

6.3 

6 0 

5 7 

7.1 

9 5 

2.6 

Primary Articles 

417 

351 i 

- 1,4 

6 4 

6.6 

24 

4.8 

11.0 

3 6 

Food Articles 

298 

338 6 

-2 2 

5.9 

6.1 

7.3 

6.4 

13 5 

6 2 

Non-food Articles 

106 

306 1 

0.6 

10.6 

11 3 

- 10.5 

-2.3 

15 1 

1 7 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

85 

618 1 

— 

8.0 

1 5 

89 

2 6 

7.6 

7 5 

Manufactured Products 

499 

364 8 

1.0 

5.6 

68 

3.3 

60 

8,7 

06 






Variation (Per Cent) 



Cost of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Year 

1986 

85-86 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

For Industrial Workers 

1960 = 100 

668’ 

1 5 

8 6 

4.7 

6.5 

6 4 

12 6 

7 8 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960 - 100 

592 s 

09 

7 2 

l 4 

6 8 

8 1 

10 3 

8 0 

For Agricultural Labourers 

July 60 to 

561 6 

I 0 

5 8 

09 

4 8 

0 2 

II 4 

5 2 


June 61 - 100 












Variation Rs Crore (Per Cent in Brackeis) 


Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Unit 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

in 

In 



(12-9-86) 

Month 

Year 

28, 1986 

85-86- * 

S4-85" ‘ 

83-84 

82-83 

Money Supply (M.) 

Rs Crore 

1,24,846 

64 

16,520 

6,736 

15,192 

16,058 

13,031 

10,115 




(0 1) 

(15.3) 

(5 7) 

(14 9) 

(18 7) 

(17 9) 

(16 1) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs Crore 

65,736 

— 80 

11,139 

7,256 

9,579 

8,445 

5,757 

4,748 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs Crore 

82,926 

221 

9,987 

1,341 

9,745 

10.809 

8,830 

8,247 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking Sector Rs Crore 

3,281 

200 

396 

- 131 

299 

1,419 

104 

977 

Deposit of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs Crore 

91,162 

309 

13,296 

6,443 

12,475 

11,519 

8,550 

7,299 




(-03) 

(17 0) 

(7 6) 

(17 3) 

(19 0) 

(16 4) 

(16 6) 

Foreign Exchange Assets” 

Rs Crore 

6,607 

145 

3 

- 407 

53 

1,319 

1.233 

91 1 







(0 8) 

(24 0) 

(28 9) 

(27 2) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

1 atest 

Average of 






Production 


Month 

Months 1 


Variation (Per Cent) 


(1970 = 100) 
























In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1986 

1985 

1986" " 

1985 ' * 

1984 

1983 

1982 

General Index 

100.00 

229 5 4 

228 9 

206 0 

11 1 

6 9 

6.6 

4 2 

4 S 

Basic Industries 

33.23 

254 0 4 

279.0 

256 8 

8 6 

6 7 

10 8 

5 5 

8 0 

Capital Goods Industries 

14.98 

204 0 4 

242 3 

236 5 

2 5 

2 6 

6 6 

5 3 

0 9 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

21 33 

186 3 4 

189 7 

174 4 

8 8 

12 6 

6 1 

6 8 

1 9 

Consumer Goods Industries 

30 46 

174.7 4 

179 7 

171 4 

4 8 

3,1 

2 6 

06 

5 S 

Durable Goods 

3 81 

28I.3 4 

259 7 

243 3 

6 7 

17 8 

17 8 

1 0 

3 6 

Non-Durablc Goods 

26 65 

159 5 4 

168 4 

161 I 

4.5 

0 3 

0 2 

0 5 

6 5 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 










(Mar 86) 

1985-86 4 

1984-85 * 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

1982-83 

1981-82 

Exports 

Rs Crore 

882 

10,420 

11,855 

10,420 

11,855 

9,872 

8,908 

7,803 






(12 1) 

(20 0) 

(10 8) 

(14 2) 

(16 3) 

Imports 

Rs Crore 

1,283 

18,371 

17,173 

18,371 

17,173 

15,763 

14,356 

13,671 






(7 0) 

(8 9) 

(9 8) 

(5 0) 

(9 2) 

Balances of Trade 

Rs Crore 

-401 

-7,951 

-5,318 

-7,951 

-5,318 

-5,891 

-5,448 

5,868 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 










(April 86) 

1986 

1985 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

1981 

Number of Applicants on Live Registers 

Thousand 

27,259 

27,259 

23,998 

26,270 

23,547 

21,954 

18,646 

16,584 

(as at end of period) 





(11 6) 

(7 3) 

(17 7) 

(12 41 

(8 3) 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

335 

1,661 

1.816 

5,766 

6,220 

6,655 

5,862 

6,277 






(-7 3) 

( 6 5) 

(13 5) 

(-66) 

(2 0) 

Number of Vacancies Noiified 

Thousand 

55 

122 

236 

657 

707 

827 

820 

895 






(-7.1) 

(-15.5) 

(0 9) 

(-84) 

(6 6) 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

35 

197 

138 

373 

407 

486 

474 

505 






(-8 4) 

(- 16 3) 

(2 5) 

( 6 1) 

(5 2) 

Income 

Unit 

1984-85" * 

1983-84’ ' 

1982-83 

1981-82 

1980-81 

1979-80 

1978-79 

1977-78 

Gross Domestic Product (Current Prices) 

Rs crore 

1,89,434 

1,72,176 

1,45,565 

1,30.583 

1.14,021 

95,474 

87,326 

80,898 

Gross Domestic Product (1970-71 Prices) 

Rs crore 

61,473 

59,319 

55,032 

53,168 

50,736 

47,138 

49,633 

46,917 

Per Capita Income (1970-71 Prices) 

Rupees 

772 

761 

721 

715 

700 

664 

717 

695 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period ol last year. 

** Excluding gold and SDRs 
+ Upto latest month for which data are available 
+ + Provisional data 

Notes: (I) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript 1 indicates that the figure is for January and so on 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 



Vishwanath Pratap Singh: The Balance-Sheet 

Arun Ghosh 


THE Finance Minister of India can always 
be expected to make a strong impact on the 
economy. After all, he is the principal 
architect of economic policy in the country. 
Through the budget, he affects the lives and 
living conditions of the people; and no 
matter what the planners prognosticate, it 
is he who finally determines the priorities 
by allocating funds as between government 
consumption expenditure and government 
investment as also the outlay on competing 
projects and programmes, on an annual 
basis. And though he fashions neither trade 
policy nor industrial policy directly, he has 
an important say in the actual working of 
these policies, for he has the final say on 
import and excise duties, on subsidies paid 
out from the Central exchequer, and on the 
pricing of the products (and services) of 
monopoly undertakings of the government. 

So, somewhere in mid-course of the tenure 
of the Finance Minister, it may be useful to 
attempt an evaluation of the plus and minus 
points m regard to the impact on the 
economy of the Finance Minister of India. 

The minus points first, since traditionally, 
the liabilities column appears on the left side 
of the balance-sheet (or comes first as the 
reading material in the Roman script). The 
Finance Minister has, through the last two 
budgets, given a clear, undoubtedly rightist 
slant to the present government’s economic 
policies This is not a mere matter of 
individual value judgment. The Finance 
Minister may not himself deny this, except 
that he is likely to say that he is a pragmatist 
rather than an armchair socialist But there 
is no denying the unmistakable bias m all 
economic policies in favour of the affluent 
sections of the population. And in a coun¬ 
try where a large section of the people lives 
in conditions of abject poverty, this is a 
definite minus point, ant) a long-term liabi¬ 
lity even for the government. Any policy that 
may lead to increased social tensions can be 
stated to be undesirable, no matter what 
one’s political philosophy is. Indeed, such 
a policy is likely to be counter-productive in 
the sense that it may not subserve the ends 
for which it has been devised. 

The Finance Minister has, of course, 
claimed on several occasions to be pragmatic 
rather than doctrinaire in his approach. 
One might infer from this statement that 

V P Singh’s is a pragmatic leftist policy. Un¬ 
fortunately, the Finance Minister has given 
no indication of any leftist bias in any of 
his overt actions. (TVuth to tell, independent 
India has had only one even remotely left- 
oriented Finance Minister, in the late 
T T Krishnamachan, even though he hailed 
from a bourgeois capitalist section of South 
Indian society.) 

So, we are back to the liabilities side of 

V P Singh’s stewardship of the Finance port¬ 
folio. Perhaps an even stronger negative 


point against V P Singh is that either by con¬ 
viction or by sheer disinterest, his stance has 
been anti-planning. At any rate, that is the 
ipapression one gets from the shambles the 
Seventh Plan has ended up in, as early as 
the second year of the Plan. Unfortunately, 
no one outside the government would know 
of the actual plan outlays incurred during 
this year until the budget for the next year 
is presented. But there is enough evidence 
already of unrestrained expenditures on 
activities which are not a part of the Seventh 
Plan as also of a severe curtailment of outlay 
in many priority areas which were given 
primacy in the Plan, adopted with a lot of 
fanfare less than a year back. For example, 
even the allocation for rural water supply has 
reportedly been severely pruned. One does 
not yet know the dimensions of the increase 
m non-Plan expenditure. If the recommen¬ 
dations of the Fourth Pay Commission are 
accepted in toto, that alone would lead to 
a drastic reduction in the resources available 
for the Plan, unless it is decided to risk 
inflationary financing of the Plan through 
significantly larger budgetary deficits than 
originally envisaged. Add the increased 
expenditures that are likely to be incurred 
for defence and for internal security, and we 
are left with a scenario where the Finance 
Minister and not the Planning Commission 
has to decide which projects are to be denied 
funds, and by how much. 

The experience is not a new one. But 
whereas on earlier occasions, there used to 
be a conscious decision to go ahead with the 
‘core 1 of the Plan, or a truncated Plan—a 
decision taken by the full Planning Com¬ 
mission—now the decision is taken by the 
Finance Minister, perhaps in consultation 
with the Prime Minister. It is not that 
V P Singh’s is necessarily anti-Plan, perhaps 
he just does not care. 

fWhaps this is part of his overall approach, 
and reflects his innate Hayekian frame of 
mind. He appears to be more concerned with 
providing stimuli to private initiative and 
enterprise—not a bad thing in itself—and 
less with providing the infrastructure, and 
the supply of key inputs (required by the 
private sector) which can be provided only 
by the public sector, now being denied funds. 
'»his is sad, because the present thrust of the 
economic policy of the government seems 
to be on areas affecting, say, 25 per cent of 
industrial costs, to the neglect of factors 
which affect something like 75 per cent of 
industrial costs. 

Indeed, it is this mental attitude which has 
prompted V P Singh to come up with his 
Long-Tfcrm Fiscal Policy (LTFP), which is 
based on a static rate of tax. The idea of 
fiscal planning in tune with the five-year 
plan requirements of resources is not a new 
one; but the LTFP makes no attempt to 
mate a forecast of tax revenue over the five- 


year period. V P Singh’s policy has doubtless 
succeeded in the short period; its impact over 
a longer-term is yet to be seen. For this 
reason, one may or may not put the LTFP 
on the negative side of the balance-sheet for 

V P Singh yet. One has to wait and see. 

And now, to the positive (or assets) side 

of V P Singh as the Finance Minister. There 
are certain ‘invisibles’ (like ‘goodwill’ in 
business) which are not totted up in a 
balance-sheet but which should not be 
missed in an assessment like the present one. 

V P Singh is patently and manifestly an 
honest and sincere person. That emerges 
from all that he has said or done so far. He 
says what he means, and he means what he 
says. This is a rare quality, and bespeaks of 
a gentleman One may not agree with him, 
but then rarely can one agree with everything 
another person says or does. This ‘invisible’ 
is a strong plus point for the Finance 
Minister cynical as we have grown over the 
years about the pronouncements of our 
politicians 

And while one may have doubts about the 
LTFP, the fact remains that the collections 
of direct taxes have improved significantly 
over the past year or so. True, it is not clear 
to what extent the increased collections 
reflect ‘arrears’—which would not be re¬ 
peated—and to what extent the ‘base’ of col- 
lecuons has been raised, which is a very good 
thing in itself, but which would not lead to 
incremental collections m subsequent years. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that collec¬ 
tions of direct taxes have really been 
buoyant, may be for the first time in 
independent India’s fiscal history. And to the 
extent that one way or another, the Finance 
Minister is able to draw into the tax net small 
businessmen, professionals, indeed all others 
than salary earners, as well as the larger 
businessmen who have been systematically 
running two books of account, he must be 
given fulsome praise. 

One must also accept that no matter what 
the defects of the LTFP in principle, by way 
of ‘freezing’ tax revenues, considering the 
size of the parallel economy in the country, 
if the Finance Minister is really tough in the 
matter of tax collections, one may even see 
a steady improvement in tax collection— 
which could even be at a steep rate—over 
the foreseeable future. 

This is an area where the Finance Minister 
has to act the way he has promised, while 
defending his taxation measures. However, 
one does not hear of any major or startling 
‘disclosures’ of hidden assets and incomes 
lately. The raids by income tax authorities 
have visibly slowed down of late, presumably 
because of the concerted protests and attacks 
mounted by the business community against 
such punitive action The past improvements 
in tax collections justify the Finance 
Minister’s policies—even though in theory 
one may have reservations about the LTFP, 
and the present writer happens to be one of 
those who had loudly decried this policy in 
the past—but the sustained improvement in 
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of tax revenue! would be contingent upon 
a relentless drive against tax evaders. It is 
not as if the life-styles of our present day 
tycoons leaves anyone in doubt as to the 
identity of the tax evaders. It would be 
extremely surprising if the government did 
not have a dossier on them. After all, they 
are the people who have been financing the 
election campaign of all political parties, so 
their identity cannot be a matter of con¬ 
jecture. The question is: will the Finance 
Minister be able—will he be allowed—to 
haul up a few of such people and make them 
pay the taxes due? A few examples can 
successfully bring in many more voluntary 
declarations. And, to repeat, size of the 
parallel economy today is likely to ensure 
continued buoyancy of our direct tax col¬ 
lections for some considerable time, if only 
the Finance Minister were to be as good as 
his word in the matter of collection of taxes 
due without let or fear. The only problem 
is, some major financiers of the party in 
power would also doubtless be involved. 

So, while one may, as of today, put the 
Finance Minister’s policy on direct taxes on 
the positive (rather than the negative) side 
of the balance-sheet, it remains to be seen 
whether the policies outlined are syste¬ 
matically followed up, whether in fact he is 
allowed to do so. 

This is one area where one would in 
retrospect be prepared to agree with the 
Finance Minister that a tax is good in theory 
only if in practice it yields the expected 
results. 

Next, the Finance Minister gets a big plus 
point in regard to the simplification of the 
tax system. As Commerce Minister, he had 
earlier overridden the objections of his 
departmental advisers, and had the courage 
to get the Indian customs tariff classifica¬ 
tion changed so as to conform to the 
Brussels nomenclature. This was a reform 
long overdue, proposed as early as the seven¬ 
ties but then successfully scuttled by the 
Revenue Department. And now he has pro¬ 
posed the simplification and codification of 
direct taxes, which is another reform long 
overdue As of today, no ordinary mortal can 
really manage to fill up his income tax return 
without professional advice; and this is 
certainly not conducive to voluntary tax pay¬ 
ment by ordinary individuals. 

The Finance Minister certainly deserves 
congratulations, and a big plus point in this 
regard, in an assessment of his performance 
and impact on the economy. 

All this should, one would imagine, tilt 
the scale in favour of V P Singh, not¬ 
withstanding his general Hayekian approach 
and anti-Plan attitude. For a major respon¬ 
sibility of the Finance Minister is to raise 
resources for public expenditure. If 
V P Singh can claim that he has done his 
part, that he has collected all the taxes he 
had promised and more, the rate of tax col¬ 
lection would not matter. Equity could be 
enghred through public expenditures; and if 
th)$ijffsourc£s raised are adequate for Plan 
V P Singh’s personal views and 


)utad finance, provided sub that the 
Finance Minister is able to firmly keep non- 


ment,' tiaaTi* andther startling pitot 
news. The Finance Minister has reportedly 


APPOINTMENTS 


Winrock International 

INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL POLICY PROGRAM LEADER 

Winrock International Institute for Agricultural Development (Winrock International) 
is recruiting an agricultural policy specialist to manage a new policy program 
oriented toward sustainable agricultural development. Winrock International 
believes efforts are needed to better understand how policies are made in 
developing countries, to strengthen the linkages between agricultural researchers 
and the policy-making process, and to train more people to participate effectively 
in agricultural policy formulation 

The Institute seeks an experienced scientist to conceptualize, develop and 
implement this program, which should complement rather than duplicate the 
efforts of others in the policy arena The responsibilities of the leader of this 
program include- 

• identifying specific policy activities in which Winrock International 
can focus its resources in an effective and efficient way 

• building and coordinating a multidisciplinary unit within the Institute 
to work on policy issues 

• developing programs and expanding financial resources for 
policy-related activities. 

In addition to the program leader, the program will be principally staffed by 
Winrock International and visiting scientists serving on part-time or short-tetm basis 
as members of problem-specific teams. These teams will generally be 
multidisciplinary with members chosen because of the expertise and experience 
they bring to the team. 

Winrock International, a private, non-profit institution, was founded to help 
alleviate human hunger and poverty through sustainable agricultural development 
Winrock International's policy activities are intended to support and complement 
the other program areas, utilizing institutional contacts and experience in 
developing countnes to identify research opportunities and potential collaborators 
In addition to agricultural policy analysis, Winrock International s principal program 
areas include. 

• Agricultural systems improvement 

• Natural resource management 

• Human resource development 

• Research and extension management 

• Agricultural development project management 

Candidates for this position should have a Ph D. degree or equivalent (S)he 
should have had policy-related experience, have worked in an international setting, 
and have demonstrated leadership and management capabilities Disciplinary 
background is less important than general understanding of the role of policy 
in agricultural systems, including t>oth biological and socioeconomic components 

The policy program leader will report to the director of the Planning and Analysis 
Division. Activities of the policy program may, however, also involve scientists 
from Technical Cooperation and Human Resource Development Division 

The position, located at Winrock International headquarters in Arkansas, is open 
immediately. It is envisioned as a continuing senior full-time position within the 
core-funded staff of Winrock International. Consideration will be given, however, 
to shorter-term candidates eligible for leave from their current institutions. Salary 
and benefits are competitive and negotiable. 

Applications with resumes should be mailed to: 

H A. Fitzhugh, Director 
Planning and Analysis Division 
Winrock International 
Route 3 

Momlton, AR 72110, USA 

WINROCK INTERNATIONAL IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 



announced * loan-fiesta where every urban 
unemployed person can get an interest-free 
loan of upto Rs 5,000 for ‘self-employment’, 
the bank loan being subsidised by the 
government. 

What is this, Mr V P Singh? Can one ask 
whether the Finance Minister genuinely feels 
that there would be a massive generation of 
urban employment on the basis of a loan 
(free of interest no doubt) of Rs 5,000 each? 
Does the Finance Minister not know that a 
large number of small producers (in both the 
rural and the urban areas) do not get a frac¬ 
tion of their genuine credit needs, on time, 
even at the rates of interest charged by the 
official lending agencies? Does the Finance 
Minister realise the burden of the subsidy 
involved in the scheme he has unfolded? 
Assuming that five million urban un¬ 
employed line up for such loans—and this 
number is far short of the number of 
unemployed as per the live registers of the 
Employment Exchanges—at the rate of 
Rs 5,000 per person, the total additional 
credit required would be a staggering 
Rs 2,500 crore. The interest subsidy during 
the first year—even if interest were to be 


reckoned at the concessional rate of 9 per 
cent (relevant for the priority sector, though 
what this would cost the banking sector is 
an entirely different and difficult issue)— 
would amount to Rs 225 crore. This subsidy 
would have to be met from the general 
revenues. More importantly, how much more 
agricultural and small scale industrial pro¬ 
duction could be obtained—and additional 
employment generated thereby—if addi¬ 
tional credit to the tune of Rs 2,500 crore 
could be made available to these sectors? 

Clearly, none of the above calculations is 
realistic. We are unlikely to provide Rs 2,500 
crore for the urban unemployment pro¬ 
gramme. Which means that for a change, the 
Finance Minister is putting out a gimmick. 
For a change, he does not mean what he 
says. Perhaps, at best a few thousand chosen 
supporters of (or workers for) the party 
would get the nod and the interest-free loan. 

This is out of character for V P Singh. 
This is not the image of V P Singh one has, 
over time, come to accept, or what has been 
described above. So, where does that leave 
us, on the totting up of V P Singh’s plus and 
minus points as India’s Finance Minister? 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Of Dictators and Renegades 

GPD 


HERR RAUSCHNIG died more than four 
years ago. A thoroughly non-descript man 
He had written a book way back in 1936 or 
1938 entitled “Gespraeche mit Hitler" In 
translation it would read ‘conversations with 
Hitler’ The author of this period piece died 
in Mexico in February 1982 Not much 
nonce was taken of his death then The 
English translation of his book had attracted 
considerable notice when it was published 
more than four decades before the author’s 
death The book made some news at that 
time But the war which followed drowned 
several things This book was one of the 
many things 

But not quite Orwell read it during the 
war-years He was impressed by Rauschnig. 
The exile from Germany had denounced 
Hitler and the Nazi ideology as communism 
of a kind. Orwell was fascinated by the 
comparison. He described Rauschnig as a 
renegade from national socialism He plac¬ 
ed Rauschnig in the company of Trotsky! He 
thought that both were renegades from a 
totalitarian ideology and a monstrous leader, 
i e, one from Hiller and the other from 
Stalin. Orwell praised "Gespraeche mit 
Hitler” skyhigh. We do not know what he 
really thought of TVotsky. TVotsky has had 
two rather doubtful distinctions. One was 
being praised by Orwell in the same breath 
as he put Stalin and Hitler together We have 
no doubt that Trotsky’s contempt for Stalin 
notwithstanding, he would have been shock¬ 
ed by the degeneration of the celebrated 


western vernurjfi (reason) which does not see 
the distinction between a leader of a fascist 
state and the leader of what Ttotsky always 
described as the degenerate workers' state. 
The other distinction came his way when 
Wodehouse made Bertie Wooster’s friend 
give his name as ‘Trothsky’ -when the two 
were hauled up by the police for 
misbehaviour in a public place 
Anyway, with Orwell began the tendency 
of seeing or making no distinction between 
dictatorships Measure Mao, Stalin and 
Hitler by one yardstick They are all the 
same! Orwell therefore purposely chose the 
word ‘renegade’ for Rauschnig, demolishing 
all distinctions on the way. In a sense that 
was the end of the age of liberation and also 
of social science What we have by the name 
of social science today is more, to use Ador¬ 
no’s expression, ‘administered’ science That 
is the real meaning of the Orwell-Rauschnig 
empathy. You may wonder why are we talk¬ 
ing of Rauschnig today, The book is four 
decades old The man died four and a half 
years ago, Why. indeed, speak of Rauschnig 
today? There is a good reason for it 
Sewanee Review■ is a major quarterly 
devoted to literal urc. arts and ideas. Along 
with the Yale Review it holds a place of 
prime importance in American intellectual 
life. In its July-Septembcr 1986 issue it has 
carried an article entitled 'Orwell's Nazi 
Renegade’ by George Watson Watson, ob¬ 
viously a great admirer of Orwell’s ‘crusade’ 
against dictatorship, totalitarianism and the 


like, has seen in the Orwell-Rauschnig con¬ 
nection a whole new epistemology, so to 
speak. He relates this Orwellian hero to new 
philosophers of science In his enthusiasm 
he has gone to the extent of saying that 
philosophers like Kuhn (no friend of any 
Marxism, either Soviet or Western) deny ob¬ 
jectivity and thus create the ideological base 
of totalitarianism of Hitler and Stalin Wat¬ 
son’s argument is one big confusion between 
literary criticism, politics, ideology and 
philosophy of science Orwell was a good 
writer whose claim to political clarity is 
dubious At any rate, the ‘truth’ of literature 
is not the same as the ‘truth’ of philosophy 
or science Cognition in literature and in 
science are not identical. It cannot be. Once 
you ignore that, you end up celebrating 
Orwell or his Nazi Renegade 

The crucial question, however, is why 
celebrate Rauschnig or Orwell’s fondness for 
him now? Putting TVotsky in the company 
of Rauschnig, Orwell was merely commen¬ 
ting on yet another fugitive from the animal 
farm. But since the Orwellian enthusiasm for 
Rauschnig the world has changed a great 
deal. Watson is evidently unaware of the 
change We have a fascist regime in South 
Africa today. But Watson, being an 
American, does not think it worthwhile to 
see similarities between anti-semitism and 
apartheid. The reason is not far to seek In 
the year of our grace 1986 it is possible to 
see that Watson’s conscience would be par¬ 
ticularly hurt if the victims are Europeans, 
as Hitler’s victims were Botha’s victims are 
black and African Denying them rights can¬ 
not be an issue for Watson It is the white 
man who can and should have human rights. 
It is no accident therefore that the white in¬ 
tellectual is still producing articles and learn¬ 
ed essays on the phenomenon of four 
decades ago Orwell was at least contem¬ 
porary fin his concerns A modern-day 
American is not The Pope was not par¬ 
ticularly bothered that the Christians were 
being killed in El-Salvadore or Nicaragua 
under American aegis. He was worried 
about the seven Poles killed in Warsaw 
Europe (and of course its extension, the 
United States) has the primary right to 
human dignity 

The Anglo-Americans were worried about 
the world during the inter-war years One 
could quarrel with Orwell’s view, but it must 
be granted that his concerns were human, 
encompassing all humanity That’s why he 
could write with such perceptive sympathy 
on a hospital m Burma A modern-day 
American has no use for it He has to dig 
graves for his concern The Sewanee Review 
publishing this article itself is a significant 
development It is an announcement that no 
matter what happens to human rights 
among the coloureds or the blacks, we shall 
take history back four decades What would 
happen? Well, Trotsky and Rauschnig will 
be in company! And Kuhn’s philosophy of 
science shall be the basis of Stalinist 
epistemology! 
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COMPANIES 


Opening New Areas for Growth 

Hansavivek 


TATA CHEMICALS has once again pro¬ 
duced good working results for the year 
ended March 1986 with a gross profit of 
Rs 38.49 crore against Rs 33.09 crore in the 
previous year following sales of Rs 136 57 
crore against Rs 111 51 crore Net profit is 
Rs 21,68 crore (Rs 20 97 crore) Dividend is 
maintained at 25 per cent on the enlarged 
capital and is covered 3 18 times as against 
6.01 times previously It may be pointed out 
that the company had made a change in 
1984-85 in the method of accounting for 
interest on borrowings for capital expen¬ 
diture The board has decided to revert to 
the practice consistently followed before 
1984-85 Accordingly, the additional interest 
capitalised in 1984-85 has been written back 
and will now be accounted for as and when 
it falls due As a result of this adjustment, 
there is no effect on the profits for 1985-86, 
as an additional transfer of Rs 198 lakh 
made to the Investment Allowance Reserve 


and Ks 175.80 lakh transferred to general 
reserve number 2 have become free and have 
therefore been written back. 

The company’s production of soda ash at 
5,36,080 tonnes was pearly 65,000 tonnes 
higher than that of the previous year and 
represented capacity utilisation of 107 per 
cent. Output of densified soda ash increased 
by 22 5 per cent to 1,69,487 tonnes, refined 
sodium bicarbonate by 13 4 per cent to 
24,581 tonnes, caustic soda by 11 2 per cent 
to 6,988 tonnes, pure salt by 37 6 per cent 
to 17,544 tonnes, bromine by 17 5 per cent 
to 645 tonnes and bromides by 28 4 per cent 
to 189 tonnes Production of vacuum salt, 
co-produced with mqke-up water required 
for high pressure boilers, increased by 96 per 
cent to 1,76,335 tonnes. The production of 
solar salt increased by as much as 97 per cent 
to 20,11,106 tonnes, an all-time high mark. 
This long-sought-after increase in produc¬ 
tion of solar salt, according to the directors. 


The Week’s Companies (Rs Lakh) 



Tata Chemicals 

Orkay 

Ahmedabad Elec 


Latest Year 
31-3-86 

Last Year 
31-3-85 

Latest Year 
31-3-86 

Last Year 

31-3-85 

Latest Year 

31-3-86 

Last Year 

31-3-85 

Paid-up Capital 

2779 

1594 

1615 

1612 

1675 

1675 

Reserves 

8635 

7079 

2510 

2575 

5647 

4856 

Borrowings 

12534 

11660 

6460 

4141 

12608 

10141 

of which Term borrowings 

8915 

3237 

461 

393 

7959 

7340 

Gross fixed assets 

17851 

15775 

8035 

5611 

20195 

19179 

Net fixed assets 

11274 

11512 

6836 

4844 

17143 

16332 

Investments 

6573 

5637 

— 

— 

417 

369 

Current liabilities 

4058 

4964 

2025 

1380 

6153 

5338 

Current assets 

10404 

8474 

5773 

4962 

9629 

6119 

Stocks 

3989 

2130 

3120 

2643 

1820 

1424 

Book debts 

134 

91 

1911 

1848 

5558 

3929 

Net sales 

13657 

11151 

18611 

14355 

14980 

13582 

Other income 

1234 

935 

48 

101 

331 

329 

Raw material costs 

3371 

2478 

13603 

10578 

10174 

10146 

Wages 

1171 

1069 

447 

302 

805 

589 

Interest 

1526 

750 

707 

460 

' 1497 

1206 

Gross profit ( + )/loss (-) 

3849 

3309 

1349 

1649 

1500 

919 

Depreciation provision 

1103 

1050 

584 

297 

634 

368 

1fcx provision 

578 

162 

71 

— 

— 

— 

Net profit (+)/loss (-) 

2168 

2097 

694 

1352 

866 

551 

Investment allowance reserve 

524 

717 

200 

527 

291 

148 

Transfer to reserves 

960 

1028 

90 

615 

200 

100 

Dividend 

Amount P 

4 

4 



2 

2 

E 

680 

348 

404 

210 

258 

258 

Rate (per cent) P 

7 14 

7 14 

— 

— 

11 

11 

E 

25 

25 

25 

25 

16 

16 

Cover (times) 

3 18 

6 01 

1.71 

6.44 

3.35 
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will not only assure for the company self- 
sufficiency in salt but would also help 
increase the production of marine chemicals 
and open up some new vistas for future 
growth. The company has undertaken the 
production and distribution of high quality 
iodised, vacuum-evaporated salt to help fight 
the iodised deficiency disorders typified by 
endemic goitre and endemic cretinism widely 
prevalent in the country. The company's only 
ship. Veer Varuna, continued in lay-up and 
efforts to sell it, even as scrap now, have not 
succeeded. 

OR KAY SILK MILLS was able to lift its 
sales from previous year’s Rs 143.55 crore 
to Rs 186 11 crore in 1985-86 but it had to 
fight a losing battle on the margins front and 
gross profit declined from Rs 16.49 crore to 
Rs 13 49 crore. Net profit was substantially 
lower at Rs 6.94 crore (Rs 13 52 crore) The 
unchanged dividend of 25 per cent payable 
in full this time was covered 1 71 times by 
earnings as against 6.44 times previously 
The increase in the cost of production and 
erratic yarn prices in the first quarter of 1986 
eroded margins. 

The company’s modernisation and expan¬ 
sion programme is in progress The direc¬ 
tors say that with the commissioning of 
Sulzer machines, better results would be seen 
in the current year The knitting machines 
are in operation since October 1985 and the 
full impact thereof would also find reflec¬ 
tion in the current year The company’s ap¬ 
plication for 'rights’ issue of 20 lakh fully 
convertible debentures was cleared by the 
Controller of Capital Issues on April 1, 1986 
and the request for retaining 25 per cent 
additional subscription was approved on 
June 30 last 

Demand of Rs 10 58 crore was raised on 
the company by the Directorate of Anti- 
Evasion, Central Excise, vide its order dated 
June 12, 1985 The company filed a writ 
petition in the High Court which has 
set aside the demand and ordered for de- 
novo adjudication. Fresh adjudication pro¬ 
ceedings have commenced. In a case of alleg¬ 
ed under-invoicing of import of polyester 
chips, three directors of the company along- 
with the manager were arrested by the Direc¬ 
torate of Revenue Intelligence in November 
1985 as a sequel to a raid on the office 
premises of the directors and executives 
of the company on November 1, 1985. 
Thereafter, a complaint dated November 28, 
1985 has been filed by the Directorate of 
Revenue Intelligence in the Court of the 
Chief Metropolitan Magistrate, Bombay. 
The sum and substance of the complaint is 
that the difference between the actual price 
and the invoice price was remitted to the 
Japanese supplier through bank drafts sent 
from London on behalf of the company. The 
recording of evidence has not yet com¬ 
menced and the charges have not yet been 
framed against any of the accused persons 
including the company and trial has not 
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commenced. The income-tax department 
has seized Rs 23.06 lakh from the company's 
premises as on November 2, 1985, represen¬ 
ting the impress account of the group, of 
which Rs 3.33 lakh represent > cash on hand 
of the company. 

The company has applied for raising its 
POY capacity to 15,000 tonnes per annum 
and expects to receive the approval of the 
government shortly 

AHMEDABAD ELECTRICITY com¬ 
pany has fared very well during 1985-86 
with gross profit expanding from previous 
year’s Rs 9 19 crore to Rs 15 crore following 
a comparatively modest increase m total 
income from Rs 135 82 crore to Rs 149 80 
crore. Although depreciation has claimed a 
bigger chunk, net profit is Rs 8.66 crore 
compared to Rs 5.51 crore of 1984-85 Divi¬ 
dend has been maintained at 16 per cent and 
is covered 3 35 times by earnings as against 
2 12 times previously. 

During the year, 2,214 million units were 
generated as against 1,736 million units 
previously at the company’s power station 
at Sabarmati The coal supply position was 
reasonably comfortable and quality by and 
large satisfactory The coal prices increased 
bv 13 per cent during the year and freight 
charges were also revised upwards The 
system power cuts and the continuing tex¬ 
tile crisis resulted in marginal reduction in 
sales to HT consumers, but the overall sales 
were higher by 10 05 per cent The transmis¬ 
sion and distribution systems were main¬ 
tained in good working order and streng¬ 
thened wherever necessary 

The work of the clearance and prepara¬ 
tions for the installation of the third 110 MW 
generating set in the Sabarmati power sta¬ 
tion is progressing on schedule The finan¬ 
cial institutions have appraised the project 
and tirmed up its cost at Rs 127 crore. The 
financial requirements have also been tied 
up with the state government, financial insti¬ 
tutions and banks. The collaboration with 
Catalytic of USA for maintenance manage¬ 
ment of power and process plants has been 
substantially implemented with transfer of 
know how and training of. first batch of 
trainees 

Bihar State Electricity Board has en 
trusted the contract of operation and 
maintenance support at its Muzaffarpur 
power station to the company’s Contracts 
Division The Division has also taken on 
hand some large and prestigious jobs 
including some internationally funded pro¬ 
mts According to R S Bhatt, Chairman, 
the plant load factor at Muzaffarpur power 
Ma <ion has stabilised at over 60 per cent and 
the generation from the HO MW unit has 
crossed 60 million units in June last. Orissa 
htate Electricity Board has also requested the 
company for similar operation and main¬ 
tenance support programme for its Thlcher 
power station, The company is looking foy- 
*ard to extending areas of collaboration 
*'th Southern Company, which is the largest 


single investor-owned power utility in the US 
with a total installed capacity of 30,000 MW 
and a sustained plant availability factor of 
95 per cent. 


In the Capital Market 


Indian Petrochemicals Corporation 
Limited |IPCL( wjll enter the capital 
market on October 9, offering four lakh 
secured redeemable non-convertible bonds 
of 1,000 each (Rs 40 crore) bearing 14 per 
cent interest The earliest closing date is 
October 24, and the final closing date is 
November 8 According to S Ganguly, chair¬ 
man and managing director, this is first of 
a series of such issues aimed at generating 
and augmenting financial resources for 
IPCL’s major expansion programme, involv¬ 
ing capital investment of about Rs 1,400 
crore, in the next three to four years The new 
plans include a substantial expansion of 
facilities at its Vadodara complex and set¬ 
ting up of a large gas cracker complex 
with down-stream plants at Nagothane in 
Maharashtra. Ganguly said at a press con¬ 
ference in Bombay on September 23 that the 
World Bank had provided a loan of Rs 262 
crore (S 210 million) which was the largest 
loan ever sanctioned to a single corporate 
entity Besides, IPCL expected to generate 
over Rs 600 crore towards the capital invest¬ 
ment from ns current operations by 1989-90 


The balance was being raised through the 
bond issue and tei ms loans from financial 
institutions and commercial banks. In the 
last three years the turnover of IPCL rose 
from a modest Rs 5 crore to over Rs 700 
crore in 1985-86. It made a post-tax profit 
of Rs 57 crore in 1985-86 and paid a divi¬ 
dend of 18 6 crore in the second year. The 
reserves and surpluses of IPCL stood at 
Rs 265 crore at the end of March 1986 
against the equity base of Rs 186 crore In 
the present bond issue, Ganguly pointed out, 
IPCL offers investors an option of two 
schemes—the cumulative and non-cumula- 
tive interest schemes In the cumulative 
scheme, interest would be compounded at 
half yearly rates In the case of the non- 
cumulative scheme, post dated interest war¬ 
rant for the entire period would be sent in 
advance with the bond certificates The bond 
issue has been secured against the assets of 
IPCL IPCL is also offering a buy-back 
facilities at Ahmedabad, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Ludhiana, Madras and Vadodara 
Charitable and religious institutions 
subscribing to these bonds will be recipients 
of tax benefits under Section 11 of the 
Income Tax Act T he bonds are redeemable 
at par on expiry of seven years. The Bond 
issue offer also includes other advantages 
like interest from first date, no deduction of 
tax at source, wealth tax exemption and easy 
transferability by endorsement and delivery 


INDIAN COUNCIL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH 

OPEN DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS PROGRAMME 
1986-87 

(CENTRALLY ADMINISTERED) 

The Coimci' has recently instituted 10 open doctoral fellowships (centrally administered) with 
effect from the year 1986-87. These fellowships will be in addition to the centrally administered 
fellowships m specified areas which have already bean announced 

Datailt of thou followohips ara at follow*: 

1. Number of fellowship*; 10 (TEN) 

2. Eligibility: First dass/B+ and above at the Master's level in any branch of social sciences 
(excluding history, philosophy end literature) 

3. Ph.D Registration ; Must already be registered lor Ph 0 m any Indian University/ 
research msmuie funded by the ICSSR (not open lot M Phil students ! 

4. Ago Limit; 30 years as on 30th November. 86 

5. Duration: 3 years 

6 Amount of Fallowohip. (i) Rs 1000/- p m during first two years and subsequently 
Rs 1200/- p m (u| Contingency grant of Rs 3000/- pet annum (m) Full salary protection to 
permanent employed persons 

7. Loaf Data for receipt of eompletad application form*: Novombar 30.1986. 

Incomplete and late received applications will not be entertained Application forms may be 
obtained from the undersigned by enclosing a sell-addressed and stamped |Rs 1 301 envelope 
|23cmx10cm) marking 'Application for open doctoral lollowchip*’. 

Prom Singh 
Dy. Director 

z Indian Council of Social Science Research 

5 36. Foroeothoh Rood, New Dofhi-110001 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
NEW DELHI 

Shadow-Boxing over Public Sector 

BM 


THE debate on industrial and commercial 
enterprises in the public sector had tended 
to become for some time quite heated. 
Privatisation of public sector was very much 
the talk of the town. The Energy Minister, 
Vasant Sathe, in particular raised the pro¬ 
verbial hornets’ nest when he declaimed 
against the public sector being treated as a 
‘holy cow', His junior colleague, the newly- 
appointed minister of state m the Industry 
Ministry, the ebullient K K Tiwan, even 
started a public controversy over what he 
regarded as derogatory remarks on the con¬ 
dition of the public sector but which a little 
thought would suggest has been aptly 
characterised by Sathe as similar to that of 
the holy cow in India. Tiwari was anxious 
to hold forth as a champion of public enter¬ 
prise and socialism. But the Prime Minister 
has not let the controversy over the role and 
status of the public sector to develop further 
by soft-pedalling the issue and taking a 
vague stand which leaves all options open 
for policy-making and administration. There 
is now, therefore, a laboured attempt at all 
levels to moderate and play down the contro¬ 
versy on the role of the public sector, its 
privatisation, and so on. The seminar 
recently organised by the Forum of Finan¬ 
cial Writers was an illustration of how 
smartly discussions of this kind can be 
managed. This only emphasised how well 
and closely the media is being managed by 
the official establishment. 

The focus at the seminar was on ‘dispel¬ 
ling’ the notion that anything like a ‘large- 
scale privatisation’ of the public sector was 
under consideration or was at all feasible. 
All that was being attempted, official 
spokesmen made out, was an improvement 
in the performance of public enterprise and 
make it profitable by its ‘radical restructur¬ 
ing', including, of course, the closure of con¬ 
tinuously losing units in the public sector 
and dilution of equity shareholding of the 
government in the case of others in order, 
it was claimed, to make the public sector not 
merely efficient but also more autonomous 
—autonomous that is from the government 
administration and more accountable to the 
‘public’. What was attempted to be made out 
was that privatisation 1 hatcher-style was 
ruled out and the ruling establishment was 
anxious only to find ways to privatise the 
public sector in India in a manner which will 
suit the Indian style and conditions A great 
deal of expertise has been developed over the 
years in India and is available to the ruling 
establishment for handling public issues of 
this nature. 

It is remarkable that the spokesmen of 
private enterprise do not find it difficult to 
fall in line when this has to be done in what 
is euphemistically called 'public interest’. 
They are indeed more than gratified by such 
pnable shibboleths as the 'national 


sector’ which will obliterate all distinctions 
between private and public sectors. If private 
ownership of social assets is acceptable, con¬ 
centration of economic power is looked 
upon as an index of modernisation, areas 
reserved for public sector are vacated step 
by step for the entry of private enterprise in 
the name of competition and efficiency and 
equity of public enterprises is offered to the 
‘public’ and private business personalities are 
invited to participate in and even preside over 
their management, private business interests 
will be more than satisfied and will not enter 
into wordy debates for or against privatisa¬ 
tion of public sector. 

In any case, there are no takers in Indian 
private business and industry for the huge 
public sector undertakings and this is not 
necessary either when these undertakings 
provide infrastructural support for private 
enterprise to expand and thrive under the 
economic policy of liberalisation. This posi¬ 
tion has been well emphasised in the Seventh 
Five-Year Plan which provides for no new 
starts in the public sector and financial 
investment in public enterprise is proposed 
to be hardly one-third of what is projected 
for the private sector 

All this is supposed to impart what is 
called ‘efficiency’ to the management system 
and structure of industrial and commercial 
enterprise in the public sector. Completely 
overlooked in this context is the fact that 
relatively low returns from investment as well 
as under-utilisation of capacity in public 
sector, which are advanced as the reasons for 
diluting the role of public sector m the design 
of development, is due to reasons and con¬ 
straints beyond the control of the manage¬ 
ments of these enterprises Government 
policies have often been determined by non¬ 
commercial considerations and imposed on 
public sector enterprises. Another reason 
which has lately become very important is 
the foreign aid-induced import liberalisation 
policy of the government, under which 
imports have been allowed which are com¬ 
petitive to indigenous production, especially 
in the public sector, to an extent that they 
amount to dumping of foreign supplies in 
the domestic market at the cost of fuller 
utilisation of indigenous production capa¬ 
cities—both in the public and private sectors 
This has been so, in particular, in the case 
of machinery and equipment supplies. 

The stress on fuller, and presumably more 
efficient, utilisation of production capacity 
in the public sector has, in fact, a catch to 
it. It has been laid down that any proposal 
for new investment and increase in work¬ 
force should be avoided. Investment without 
a strict application of cost-benefit criteria 
is, of course, always bad and overmanning 
is undoubtedly a bane of many public sector 
enterprises. But the current shyness in regard 
to irtvestment in the public sector is not to 


be attributed principally to the norms of 
efficiency, as other and rather ominous con¬ 
siderations and policy preferences are gain¬ 
ing ascendancy. The policy shift towards 
limiting the role of public enterprise in 
economic activity is now tending to a point 
where even optimal utilisation of established 
capacities in the public sector is becoming 
difficult to achieve in many cases. But public 
sector undertakings are being pushed hard 
m the name of fuller utilisation of capacity 
and extracting of financial surpluses. The 
result is flogging of the established capacities 
in the public sector. The short-term gains 
which may be derived from such flogging 
will not be possible to maintain after some 
time and will damage efficiency and profit¬ 
ability of the public sector in the long run. 

In the larger context of the new policy 
orientation towards the public sector enter¬ 
prise, again, the question of management 
initiative and accountability is not being 
faced in a proper perspective. The secretariat 
bureaucracy in the administrative ministry 
continues to be relied upon by the political 
authority as the most reliable instrument in 
the scheme of things. This is the biggest 
single factor responsible for strangulating 
professional and technological competence 
in (he public sector The : burcaucratic moni¬ 
toring of the performance of public sector 
enterprises, which is proposed from time to 
time to be made more stringent, can only 
undermine the initiative and confidence of 
the management of these enterprises Such 
an apprehension is not idle The manage¬ 
ment of public sector enterprises in recent 
times, and more especially during the last 
three years, has been subjected to severe 
pressures and strains. The placement and 
shifting of personnel in top positions in 
public sector enterprises has been too fre¬ 
quent and arbitrary Tinkering with manage¬ 
ment reorganisation of public sector enter¬ 
prises has been a mindless pastime at various 
levels of the administrative hierarchy. 
Omnibus committees of doubtful com¬ 
petence have been toying with their manage¬ 
ment structures. Public sector management 
needs to be relieved of these strains and 
pressures and unending interference in order 
to restore a measure of stability and con¬ 
fidence and improve efficiency. This has to 
be combined with a step-up of investment 
for renewal and renovation and needed 
expansion to enable public sector enterprises 
to meet the demands which they are called 
to meet. Only then can their performance 
improve. But the latest move to saddle public 
sector undertakings with an omnibus NRl- 
controlled management consultancy firm in 
the US indicates that management of public 
sector enterprises in India is going to face 
harder times than before. 

The key issue in respect of management 
of public sector undertakings which is 
always skirted and has again been skirted by 
the Sengupta Committee report on the role 
and management of public enterprise which 
has at last been released after being kept as 
a secret document for more than a year is 
the nature and content of the relationship 
of management of public sector under- 



takings with the government which, by virtue 
of being the representative of the public in 
a parliamentary system, is the owner of 
public sector undertakings. This relationship 
is not direct and unencumbered. The bureau¬ 
cratic set-up of the administrative hierarchy 
plays a crucial interventionary role. 

The political authority, that is the minister 
in the established set-up, actually functions 
through the bureaucratic machine which 
exercises the power and prerogative of con¬ 
trol and direction on behalf of the political 
authority. Though the bureaucracy itself is 
not accountable for anything, the public 
sector management bodies are obliged to be 
accountable to the administrative bureau¬ 
cracy. This destroys real autonomy for the 
public enterprises as well as their positive 
accountability to the political authority and 
hence the public So long as this position is 
not radically altered, the concepts of auto¬ 
nomy as well as accountability in the case 
of public sector enterprises in all areas of 
commercial, industrial or technological 
activity will remain illusory. 

Experiments with management structures 
such as the holding company or the apex 
company turn out to be futile precisely 
because direct contact between management 
of the public enterprises and the political 
authority is broken with the civil bureau¬ 
cracy standing in the way and assuming unto 
itself the status of the owner of public enter¬ 
prises. The Sengupta Committee has sought 
to impart a measure of operational flexibility 
to public enterprises within the straitjacket 
of a framework in which there can be no real 
autonomy or purposeful accountability for 
them But the entrenched bureaucracy in the 
administrative ministries has managed to 
frustrate any move in this direction This is 
evident from the decision taken by the 
government on the recommendations of the 
Committee. The government has not 
accepted the recommendation that the chief 
executives of public enterprises should 
directly assist the minister-in-charge in 
discharging his responsibility to Parliament 
on their behalf without the intervention of 
the administrative secretary. 

The Sengupta report, in tune with the 
political environment in which precedence 
is now given to market forties and private 
enterprise, is necessanly very reticent, indeed 
evasive, about policy on public enterprises 
It has pretended to go on the basis that the 
1956 industrial Policy Resolution of the 
government still governs the role of public 
enterprise and, as per its stipulation, all basic 
and strategic industries and public utilities 
should be in the public sector “given the 
objective of the socialist pattern of society 
and need for planned and rapid develop¬ 
mentThe policy shifts since the submission 
of the report mock at these basic assump¬ 
tions of the Sengupta Committee on the 
policy for public enterprises and their role 
in development planning. 

The recommendation in the report on the 
procedure to be adopted for the closure of 
loss-making public sector undertakings 
should, therefore, attract close attention. But 
the clear recommendation against selling of 


the shares of the public sector companies to 
the public since this may, according to the 
Committee, “create problems of ownership” 
cannot be expected to make any impression 
on official policy which is moving fast 
towards the concept of joint ownership of 
the equity of public enterprises between the 
government and private entrepreneurs, 
including foreign parties. The Maruti car 
enterprise may be said to have played a 
pioneering role in this direction. This may 
well be regarded as the starting point towards 


AFTER nine years, West Bengal’s political 
scene has once again become turbulent over 
the issue of political prisoners’ release 
Reform of jail conditions has also come up 
on the agenda, thanks to the efforts of a 
section of the prisoners themselves. Most of 
the prisoners in question were activists of 
the Second Central Committee of the 
CPl(ML), who were picked up from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the state in the last four/five 
years. Officially, their number is put at 64. 
Besides, there are some others belonging to, 
or allegedly supporting, other ML groups 
and the SUC1. 

The plight of these prisoners have been 
repeatedly highlighted by democratic rights 
and civil liberties groups. The APDR and 
the PUCL West Bengal branch, took up the 
issues through citizens' conventions and 
press statements in late 1985. But credit must 
be given to Aajkaal, a Bengali daily, for 
creating the present public awareness and 
uproar. In this newspaper, Saibal Mitra, a 
radical intellectual, first brought to light the 
miserable condition of Azizul Haque, a 
leader of the second Central Committee, 
CPl(ML) and an undertrial since 1982, in 
an article published on July 5, 1986. After 
that, the paper ran a series of reports on 
Haque and his jailed comrades. Excerpts 
from Haque’s prison diaries were also 
published, which highlighted the inhuman 
treatment meted out to both political and 
other prisoners in gross violation of even the 
existing jail code On July 30, many leading 
intellectuals of West Bengal including Samar 
Sen, Mahasweta Devi, Hemango Biswas and 
Mrinal Sen, issued an appeal for the release 
of the political prisoners. But it seemed to 
fall flat on the cars of the state government 
Later, a Prisoners' Release Committee was 
formed to build up popular pressure on 
the authorities. The movement is now 
picking up. 

Meanwhile, Haque’s physical condition 
has been rapidly deteriorating. His health 
was in bad state due to torture during a 
previous arrest in the seventies, malnutrition 
during underground work, and the trauma 
and torture suffered since the last arrest He 
is suffering from cardiac and renal troubles, 
drastic toss of weight, blood vomiting and 
pressure fluctuations, an<f impairment of 


the privatisation of public enterprise which 
is very much on the agenda of government 
policy in the name of efficiency, technical 
upgradation and modernisation of the 
public sector Ii is not altogether fortuitous 
that the brand new Programme Implementa¬ 
tion Ministry has set up an advisory com¬ 
mittee consisting entirely of scions of private 
business houses to monitor and supervise 
public investment in industrial projects and 
Rattan Thta and Rahul Bajaj have been 
invited to head the Airlines Corporations. 


motor functions After refusing for a long 
time to be treated m any government 
hospital while his other ailing friends were 
in jail, his condition became so critical that 
his resistance was withdrawn. At the hos¬ 
pital, Haque’s health has shown no signs of 
improvement. According to a senior physi¬ 
cian treating him, it is hard to say whether 
he will ever again lead a normal life even if 
he survives. What is surprising, no diagno¬ 
stic report could be furnished from the jail 
hospital where he was treated for long. 

Whethei Haque’s treatment was deli¬ 
berately neglected at the jail hospital is 
debatable. But even if it was not, the 
“normal” state of affairs at the jail hospitals 
are apallmg Azizul Haque writes m his 
diary “Previously, at least some necessities 
were available at the jail hospitals. In some 
jails there were qualified male nurses and 
compounders, some life-saving drugs, com¬ 
mon medicines, oxygen cylinders, etc. But 
now they have all vanished. Bulk purchase 
of drugs t^as been stopped, and in the name 
of checking corruption! As a result the situa¬ 
tion has become such that, some patient 
needs saline now but that saline becomes 
‘passed* and reaches the hospital alter two 
days By that time, a ‘natural death certi¬ 
ficate’ of the patient is ready Is it not 
murder?” The story does not end here. An 
inmate of the Dumdum Central Jail writes 
that on June 25, when some political 
prisoners lodged there demanded regular 
supply of medicine, they were beaten up with 
lathis 

Haque states another incident to illustrate 
the chaotic condition in jail hospitals “Gora 
Bhattacharya came to Alipore Central Jail 
On Saturday, his weight according to the 
jail’s weighing machine was 71 kg He was 
taken to Dumdum jail on Sunday There, his 
weight was found to be 65 kg Then he fell 
ill After that, his weight became 70 kg. This 
weight-puzzle is for you to solve" 

The jail code entitles the prisoners to get 
bidis and cigarettes, but not matches; they 
can procure tea and sugar, but lighting a fire 
is not sanctioned Then how do they make 
use of these materials? “It is natural that the 
prisoners procure them (matches) in ex¬ 
change for food This black market is a crea¬ 
tion of the ‘jail code 1 itself As a result. 
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markbt-rates inside jails. IWo matchboxes 
bartered with a litre of miHt!” comments 
Haque. 

Breeding Ground for Corruption 

Whatever scope of being linked with 
productive labour was there in jails, Haque 
alleges, is diminishing. The prisoners used 
to grow some vegetables on jail plots to meet 
their daily requirements. Now the practice 
has been stopped. Other small-scale produc¬ 
tions are on the verge of breaking down. “No¬ 
supply, raw materials not available No fats 
No wool. No yarn. But yes, the Left Front 
has increased the daily wage from six annas 
to one Rupee. How happy the prisoners are! 
Yet, if these inmates are asked—the govern¬ 
ment has fixed the minimum wage for eight 
hours labour at Rs 8.33. Why you, working 
for twelve hours, would not get even that 
rate? They reply— “their benevolence”. 
Haque argues that deprived of human treat¬ 
ment and debarred from productive labour, 
the jail inmates are being forced to become 
hardened criminals. 

Moreover, the system of making ‘writers’ 
as a gesture to ‘loyal’ prisoners and the 
*prisoners’ panchayats’ are often manipulated 
by the authorities to serve their own interests 
These are also breeding grounds of cor¬ 
ruption. Santosh Nag’s death in Dumdum 
jail is a typical example. He was reportedly 
trapped in this corruption ring and died in 
mysterious circumstances. According to 


iSeon himger-rtrike tj| pirns for tlwur 
demands, the jail superintendent with his 
‘force’ cracked down on them at 8.30 pm and 
forcibly removed some sick prisoners. Uttam 
Saha, and undertrial political prisoner, 
alleged in a letter that many books had been 
seized from them during the raid. He named 
seven books belonging to him: (1) Complete 
works of poet Sukanto, (2) Works of poet 
Nazpul. (3) Economics, (4) Civics, (5) Logic, 
(6) English Grammar, and (7) English 
primer. Although these jyere all checked and 
passed by the jail authorities, they were taken 
away and never returned, “Are undertrial 
prisoners prohibited from reading hooks’’” 
he asks 

Apart from Azizul Haque, there are some 
other political prisoners whose health is in 
bad shape. Biswanath Chakraborty at Dum¬ 
dum Central Jail (recently shifted to a 
government hospital) is living without eight 
ribs, reportedly a result of police beatings 
Earlier, he had suffered from severe attack 
of tuberculosis. Goutam .Chakraborty is lm- 
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another prisoner at the same jail, has both 
of his lungs severely damaged; He was 
allegedly wrongly treated during his deten¬ 
tions at Raigunge and Mai da jails earlier. 
The disease was detected at a developed stage 
only after he was brought to Dumdum Jail. 
His condition deteriorated further since he 
was shifted to Alipur Central Jail. Sebika 
Ranjan Thakur, another political prisoner 
serving a life-sentence at Medinipur Central 
Jail, is suffering from adute asthma and 
several other diseases. 

It is not that the Left Front government 
is not at all concerned over the matter. While 
Sumantra Chowdhury, Inspector-General 
(Prisons), has been engaged to investigate 
about the conditions of the prisoners and 
the jails, Rajat Majumdar, Special Superin¬ 
tendent of the CID (Anti-Naxalite Cell), has 
been asked to find out whether the release 
of political prisoners could lead to “a 
resurgence of Naxaiite activity in the state" 


‘Encounter’ Killings: Aftermath of 
Supreme Court Judgment 


K Balagopal 


Haque, the prisoners who became vocal 
after his death were silenced in various ways 
Some were offered to be made 'writers’ in 
the jail hospital. Asmat All, one of Nag’s 
close friends and a convict for 14 years, was 
subjected to severe psychological pressure 
He became “mentally deranged” and one 
day, his body was found hanging with a 
noose around his neck. 

The most miserable life in jails is of the 
teenagers, some of whom have been arrested 
for petty crimes, and some for vagrancy. 
They are literally ‘auctioned’ to the ‘writers' 
and other persons in authority, made their 
pages and become victims of their perverted 
sexual lust. 

Some time ago, Haque, in a letter to the 
Jail Minister, alleged that the number of 
deaths of prisoners in jails in 1980-82 has 
been double the figure for 1970-76. “They 
have died due to the lack of treatment and 
diet. Among many deaths, at least three can 
be clearly called murders” 

He cites a tragic incident to show the 
behmd-the-bar inhumanity “The three- 
months old baby of Mala Das, a Naxaiite 
woman prisoner in Baharampur jail who 
was arrested from Birbhum when she was 
thfee months pregnant, was left among 
prisoners brushing aside doctor’s advice. 
When the doctors repeatedly asked “Where 
is the mother?’’, the curt reply of the jail 
authorities was “There is no permission 
from the Home Department; the mother 
cannot be brought here [The child] died 
with a ‘normal death' certificate around >he 
neck. Merely due to the lack of nursing" 

Efforts by the prisoners to draw the 
attention of the government and the public 
to these irregularities have been met with 
yiolence. On February 2, 1986, when some 


AT Arwal they killed them Inside the 
compound of a library built in memory of 
Mahatma Gandhi The abode of the 
Creator’s consort named after the most 
recent prophet of ahimsa is a macabre place 
to take human lives in. In Andhra they used 
to kill them in far away forests or at least 
in the banjars of anonymous villages Now 
they have started killing them inside popu¬ 
lous towns, within the hearing of hundreds 
of people. They are killing them in high 
school grounds, in deserted temples, and on 
the bunds of tanks and canals. 

After the Supreme Court dismissed 
Andhra Pradesh Civil Liberties Committee’s 
(APCLC) petition on ‘encounter’ killings, 
there has been a perceptible increase, if not 
m the rate of killings (for that depends also 
upon how alert the prey are) then certainly 
in the brazenness of the killings. In May last 
year the Warangai police picked up two 
young men, Bhupati Reddy and Saraiah, 
sleeping at their advocate’s house m the heart 
of Warangai town With every intention of 
killing them, they nevertheless took them in 
a jeep far enough to reach the outer fringes 
of the Godavari valley forest, 54 kms from 
Warangai to be precise, killed them in the 
banjar lands of a village by name Narsapur 
and declared that they had been killed in an 
‘encounter’ in the forests. 

Contrast this with an ‘encounter’ killing 
that took place in Warangai this year, almost 
exactly one year after the Narsapur killing. 
The victims were two yOung men named 
Nageswara Rao and Ramakrishna; Nages ware 
Rao was a student of science and Rama¬ 
krishna was a student of a local polytechnic 
college They had left their studies and were 
working as full-time organisers for a naxaiite 


group Their killing allegedly took place on 
a relatively deserted road that links Kazipet 
railway junction to old Warangai. by-passing 
the central part of the town The road, 
appropriately in retrospect, is named Huntei 
road. I do not know whether it is a proper 
noun or somebody used to hunt foxes there 
in the past, for there is a residential locality 
by name Foxes’ Hill nearby. In recognition 
of the onward march of civilisation, higher 
animal species are hunted there now The 
police story is that the two youth confronted 
them with arms on this road during the mid¬ 
night of May 20-21, and lost their lives in 
consequence, though nothing (as usual) 
happened to the policemen. The real story 
(again as usual) is quite different Nageswara 
Rao was arrested on the evening of May 20 
at about 7 pm from a house at Kazipet, and 
Ramakrishna at about 11 pm the same night 
from a house at old Warangai town. Where 
exactly they were killed is not known—the 
most commonly heard rumour is that they 
were gunned down inside the spacious com¬ 
pound of the Regional Engineering College, 
one of the bigger and more reputed institutes 
of technology in the country; since the 
campus was at that time closed down for the 
summer vacation and the only academic 
activity, if any, would probably have been 
a summer school in Holography or 
Thermo-elasticity or some such esoteric 
subject, attended by not more than a couple 
of dozen participants, there is nothing 
unbelievable about the rumour, however 
incredible it may sound to those who are new 
to the ways of the Andhra police. Indeed it 
would be quite in keeping with the black 
sense of humour acquired by the Andhra 
police, who have a special hatred of college 
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a rumour however is that the boys had eight 
evenly spaced bullet injuries in pain from 
the hip upwards to the chest, one on the left 
and one on the right. This was noted by their 
relatives who were (for a change) given the 
bodies to be cremated. 

Wherever and however they were killed, 
the police took the bodies and with a sadism 
unmatched except perhaps in Hitler’s 
Germany, threw them outside the house of 
Nageswara Rao’s elder brother who teaches 
in a local 1 college, where Nageswara Rao 
himself was a student until he gave up his 
studies for what he believed was a higher 
cause. It is instructive of how heedless the 
police have become about the need to 
concoct at least a remotely believable story 
of an ‘encounter’, that they neither an¬ 
nounced an ‘encounter’ immediately nor 
asked immediately for an inquest nor took 
the bodies to a hospital for confirmation of 
the death and post-mortem examination 
They merely dusted their hands and went 
home to sleep, and dream perhaps of the 
reward the Home Minister would soon give 
them It was only on the morning of the 21st, 
after some passersby noticed the dead bodies 
and reported to the police, that they casually 
announced that there had, by the way, been 
an ‘encounter’ on Hunter road the previous 
night it was not a hasty or hurried after¬ 
thought, but a deliberately contemptuous 
one, an ostentatious and studied display of 
the arrogance born of the immunity given 
them by the government of N T Rama Rao. 

A disused temple for Siva further down 
that road was the scene of another ‘en¬ 
counter’ killing on September 6. Shyam- 
prasad, a BTech student of the Regional 
Engineering College, and Srinivas, a student 
ol the Arts College, were arrested previously, 
tortured severely, shot dead and thrown in 
the temple compound. Of the two, it is un¬ 
doubted that the police had no reason for 
killing Srinivas, who had been staying at 
home in his village, other than that he was 
arrested along with Shyamprasad, and left 
alive would have made an uncomfortable 
witness. (Not that anybody is likely to have 
examined him.) This category of incidental 
' ictims who are killed because they happen 
to be at the wrong place by mischance 
accounts for quite a few of the ‘encounter’ 
victims, it must be added 

A different dimension of the studied 
arrogance of the police was exhibited in 
Nizamabad district. The Radical Youth 
league had given a call for a bandh in the 
district on June 12 in protest against police 
atrocities. The papers of June 11 earned the 
news item that on the previous night, at 
9 pm, the police surprised a group of acti¬ 
vists sitting in a high school compound at 
the taluq headquartes town of Kamareddy; 
they were, allegedly, planning how to enforce 
the bandh of June 12. When the police came 
upon them they opened fire with weapons, 
which fire was returned by the police. The 
naxalites’ aim, as always, was poor but the 
better trained policemen hit the target and 
killed one person, described as an *unknown 
‘naxalite’. This is not the'first time, nor is it 
going to be the last, when aq unknown and 
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of post-mortem political baptism. Usually 
the identity is fixed by some leaflets or books 
found on the person; in this instance he is 
supposed to have had a dangerous foreign- 
made revolver with him, though he obviously 
did not know how to use it. 

However, the entire story is open to ques¬ 
tion. The high school building is located in 
a busy part of Kamareddy, a prosperous 
taluq town on the 7th National Highway. 
The ‘encounter’ is supposed to have taken 
place at 9 pm, which is too early for the town 
to go to sleep. And yet, nobody in the vici¬ 
nity had heard any exchange of fire that 
night. Obviously, the police had caught their 
victim and killed him somewhere else, 
brought the dead body to dump it in the 
High School compound, and invented the 
story of a conspiracy taking place there to 
enforce the bandh of June 12. The only 
authentic part of the story is a truly Freudian 
slip; in inventing the conspiracy, the police 
unwittingly revealed why they had killed the 
boy; it was to teil all concerned that if you 
try to have bandhs and hartals—or any 
agitation for that matter—against police 
atrocities, we are going to celebrate it by 
killing some more of you 

This was confirmed a few days later In 
protest against the ‘encounter’ described 
above the organisers gave a call for yet 
another bandh of the district on June 2$. 
In the early hours of that day, there was an 
’encounter’ on the outskirts of Nizamabad 
town itself, and a person by name Narayana 
was killed. The spot of the killing was the 
bund of a canal coming into the town The 
confrontation was supposed to have taken 
place at 1.30 am, but workers of the pump 
house that is hardly ISO metres from the spot 
of the killing, and which works round the 
clock, heard no sounds that night and knew 
nothing of the alleged ‘encounter’ until they 
saw a police jeep roaming around the place 
at about 5 am on the morning of 25th. 
Moreover it is reliably learnt that the victim 
was actually arrested by the police a few days 
prior to the killing at a locality called Dubba 
in the town. He was obviously tortured for 
a few days, then killed and the body thrown 
on the outskirts of the town. In view of the 
bandh planned for the morning, the killing 
was quite literally a case of silencing protest 
with guns. 

The absolute freedom given to the police 
by NTR’s government is beyond all compre¬ 
hension. Today there is no count how many 
armed policemen are roaming around the 
north Telangana districts, and the Eastern 
ghat forests of Visakhapatnam and East 
Godavari districts. The typical policeman 
hereabouts is not the idiotic bungler nor the 
pot-bellied and greasy specimen in khakhi 
affected by the occupational disease of 
sadism, popularised by films. He is mostly 
young and tough; he does not dress in 
khakhi but adopts protective colouring to 
match the need; he is not armed with the 
infamous 303 (butt of much ridicule at the 
hands of Police Commission reports for its 
inefficacy in killing people) but with an 
automatic weapon; he is subjected to none 
even of the temporary discomfiture of a 


ing the contrary he if 

likely to get a handsome cash reward and a 
quick promotion in case he has killed 
somebody important enough. The best place 
to see him ss at any taluk or district head¬ 
quarters’ town, at dusk on any day, as he 
walks into the police station or headquarters, 
picks up his automatic weapon, puts it in 
a bag hung from the shoulder, and walks out 
menacingly in the company of his comrades 
to get into a jeep that frequently has no 
number plate. You can then, if you have 
enough imagination, picture him roaming 
around the villages throughout the night, 
death in his heart and in his hands. 

It will not require much persuasion to 
accept that this new creature is a menace not 
only to the naxalite activists but to the com¬ 
mon people as well. Immunity from prose¬ 
cution, a possible reward according to the 
identity of the victim, <tn automatic weapon 
at hand and the anonymity of plainclothes 
is a deadly combination And there have 
been at least two incidents this year in which 
by ‘mistake’ persons other than naxalites 
were fired at, one of them fatally 

On New Year’s day 1986, the police 
of Godavankhani in the coal belt of 
Karimnagar heard that some naxalites had 
gathered in a miner’s residence near the 
eighth incline; they went there immediately 
only to discover that the naxalites, if they 
had ever been there, had left Instead they 
saw a young man walking briskly in the 
dark. They naturally took him to be one of 
the naxalites that had fled, and fired with 
their automatic weapons He was hit and he 
fell The police then discovered that far from 
being a naxalite, the injured youth, Jayaraj 
by name, was the son of a mining officer. 
They handsomely admitted their ‘mistake’, 
took him to a hospital, and saw to it that 
he. survived 

The youth had the good fortune of being 
an officer’s son. But two days later, on 
January '3, a similar incident happened in 
Warangal district in which the victim, a poor 
young man by name Narsatah, lost his life. 
He was walking past an armed outpost at 
Ootlamatwada in Gudur taluk of the 
Godavari forest along with a friend The 
outpost police saw him, became suspicious, 
chased him and killed him The Superin¬ 
tendent of Police admitted the next day that 
a ‘mistake’ had been committed (not in 
shooting down an unarmed person, but in 
shooting down an unarmed person who 
further happened not to be a naxalite); and 
paid compensation of Rs 2,000 to the family. 

The ‘encounters’ tally has now reached 51 
counting from January 1985. As the scene 
of the killing shifts more and more into the 
heart of populous towns, and the stones put 
out sound less and less credible and non¬ 
chalantly so, a desperate sense of helpless¬ 
ness is the first and most easy reaction, lb 
protest seems like beating upon a wall 
insulated against sound by a vacuum of 
incomprehension on one side and the 
deafeningly senseless noise of what passes 
for ‘politics’ in this land on the other. 
Perhaps the democratic rights movement 
will soon have to adopt the karmanyeva 
adhikaraste philosophy of the Bhagavadgilg, 
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We owe our freedom to the 

t ’ 

martyrdom of many known and 
unknown martyrs. 

Bowins down to them and with 
a resolve not to allow their 
sacrifice to 30 in vain, 

Maharashtra embarked on a 
mission to bring in happiness 
and well-being in the lives of its 
inhabitants. 

The State is marching towards 
establishment of social justice 
and equality by achieving 
allround development. 

In doing so Maharashtra has 
always kept uppermost in mind 
unity and integrity of 
our country. 

On this auspicious day of our 
Independence Maharashtra 
rededicates itself to the task of 
ushering in happiness and 
prosperity in the lives of its 
inhabitants. 

Directorate General of Information & Public Relations, 
Government of Maharashtra. 
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Nuclear Power Plant 

Larry Jagan 


MONTHS of speculation and debate were 
brought to an end last week when Beijing 
confirmed that its proposed Daya Bay 
nuclear-power station was going ahead as 
planned. A fierce controversy has raged m 
Hongkong, particularly since Chernobyl, as 
the plant is situated SO kilometres north 
overlooking the colony. Oaya Bay has also 
now been designated a tourist area; taking 
a leaf from the British nuclear industry the 
plant is to become a tourist attraction—tour 
operators from Shenzhen already conduct 
trips to the site. 

The S 3.46 billion project, due to be com¬ 
pleted by 1992, will generate some 1,800 
megawatts of electricity a year The plant is 
to be owned and run by a joint venture, the 
Guangdong Nuclear Power Joint Venture 
Company (GNPJVC)—75 per cent owned by 
Guangdong Nuclear Investment company 
and 25 per cent by Hongkong Nuclear 
Investment company, a subsidiary of 
Hongkong’s largest power utility, China 
Lifht and Power. 

The power plant is designed to provide 
China’s southern Guangdong province, the 
Shenzhen special economic zone and 70 per 
cent of Hongkong's electric power needs It 
will include two 900-megawatt pressurised- 
water reactors from Framtome of France 
and turbo alternators from GEC of Britain. 
The final contracts will be signed later this 
month 

Since the project was first muted in 1980, 
there has been growing doubts about its 
economic viability and safety Since the 
Chernobyl accident concern has increased. 
A coalition of over a hundred environmental 
groups, student associations, voluntary 
organisations and religious groups, including 
the influential 30,000-strong Professional 
Teachers’ Union, formed a ‘Joint Conference 
lor Shelving the Daya Bay Nuclear Plant’ 
to fight the project 

"Not even the debate on Hongkong’s 
political structure after 1997 has stirred 
such emotions” said Fung Chi Wood, an 
Anglican minister and spokesperson for the 
opposition movement. A crucial part of their 
activity has been a signature campaign 
which was initiated in June. Late last month, 
a 12-member delegation led by Fung visited 
Beijing to present their final petition 

Over a million Hongkong residents, of the 
islands’ 5.5 million population, signed the 
petition. The delegation had hoped to give 
Premier Zhao Ziyang the six large cardboard 
boxes which contained the petition But the 
Chinese government snubbed them, trying 
io play down the protest, and they met only 
lower ranking officials who took possession 
of the petition. 

This was the culmination of an intense 
opposition campaign. Newspapers were 
filled with letters worried about the nuclear 
project. The unions and the churches also 
vigorously joined the campaign. Some 
district boards—local authorities—also 


came out against the Daya Bay project. 

Concern about the Daya Bay project 
among Hongkong government officials 
increased after experts from the UK Atomic 
Energy Authority compiled the still-confi¬ 
dential Harwell report—commissioned by 
the Hongkong government to determine 
the risks the Daya Bay plant posed to 
Hongkong. The director of Hongkong’s elec¬ 
trical and mechanical services, Graham 
Osborne, after reading the report puts the 
likelihood of disaster at one in 333, conceded 
that mass evacuation would be impossible 
and estimated that a thousand Hongkong 
residents would die of cancer after such an 
accident. “I must confess,” Osborne said 
“the overall risks are higher than I expected!’ 

The Hongkong delegates to the Chinese 
National People’s Congress(NPC) met and 
urged the Chinese government to set uj) a 
committee of central government, Guang¬ 
dong province and Hongkong representa¬ 
tives to analyse the situation and make 
recommendations Several Hongkong mem¬ 
bers of the Basic Law Drafting Committee 
(BLDC)—set up by Beijing to draft the con¬ 
stitution of the proposed Hongkong Special 
Administrative Region—are staunch oppo¬ 
nents of the Daya Bay project. And the 
Hongkong Legislative Council voted in 
favour of postponing the project pending 
further studies 

Most Umelco members—the unofficial 
members of the Legislative and Executive 
councils—were unconvinced by the joint 
venture company’s assurances that the plant 
was completely safe and that in the unlikely 
event of an accident it would not pose a 
significant radiological threat to areas 
further than 10 kilometres from the site And 
two Umelco fact-finding delegations were 
despatched to the UK and Europe, Japan 
and the US. They have just returned and 
been subjected to intense pressure to quickly 
complete their report. 

However, the report is uncontroversial, 
drawing no conclusions, and deferring deci¬ 
sions to the Chinese government. Members 
have insisted from the outset that it would 
be “objective and factual”. It contains 47 
"observations’—the term recommendation 
being regarded as offensive to the Chinese 
government—including the installation of 
the newly-invented sand filter system to the 
water pressurised reactors, a system which 
cuts down the risk of radioactive leakage in 
case of mishaps and which has recently been 
installed in all the latest French nuclear 
plants; the extended employment of French 
experts; and the launching by the Hongkong 
government of a nuclear education cam¬ 
paign and drawing up of detailed contin¬ 
gency plans for Hongkong in the event of 
a nuclear accident. 

Confusing signals from Beijing convinced 
many that the Chinese government would 
take Hongkong’s opposition to the plant 
seriously. Xu Jiantun, the director of the 


tative in the territory—is said to have en¬ 
couraged opponents to voice their opposi¬ 
tion and given the impression that the pro¬ 
ject’s plans could be changed. 

Strong rumours in Hongkong over the last 
two months have suggested that Vice- 
Premier Li Feng—currently the favourite to 
succeed to Premier Zhao Ziyang—was per¬ 
sonally identified with the project, while his 
wife, Zhu Lin is the Guangdong Nuclear 
Power Joint Venture Company representative 
in Beijing. The highly regarded China¬ 
watching magazine, Cheng Ming, com¬ 
mented in late July that Li was using Daya 
Bay to strengthen his position against 
another contender, Tian Jiyun. The magazine 
said stifi opposition to the project could be 
harmful to Li’s career. 

Political fall-out from Daya Bay will 
persist long after arguments about nuclear 
fall-out Apart from the million resident's 
signatures, three independent surveys 
indicate that some 70 per cent of Hongkong 
residents are opposed to Daya Bay. Even a 
July editorial in the pro-Beijing Mirror 
magazine urged the Chinese government to 
listen to the worries of the Hongkong people. 
The highly politicised campaign was seen by 
most Hongkong people as a test case for the 
territories’ political future after 1997. 

Despite Chernobyl, Beijing is definitely 
pushing ahead with its nuclear poliey. 
Currently there are three planned plants— 
Daya Bay, Qinshan and Sunan. First-stage 
construction commenced at Daya Bay late 
last month. But Wu Xueqian, the foreign 
minister, did concede that safety precautions 
and the training oi nuclear industry person¬ 
nel were being improved. In view of this the 
opposition movement is now focusing on 
further improving safety precautions at the 
plant. 

Chinese assurances that there is a 'zero 
possibility’ of a nuclear accident at Daya 
Bay are regarded sceptically. China has an 
unimpressive track record in quality control 
and there is evidence of numerous accidents 
with radio-active materials—although a 
recent issue of the Chinese magazine, China 
Reconstructs claims only one serious case 
has occurred 

Although China had announced last year 
that it would place some of its civilian 
nuclear installations under international 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) safeguards, 
it was only last month—when a IAEA 
delegation visited Beijing for five days of 
negotiations—that Beijing agreed to allow 
the IAEA to inspect the Daya Bay plant. A 
leading Chinese official also recently 
indicated that the Chinese government might 
consider an advisory committee—including 
Hongkong residents—on safety aspects of 
the Daya Bay project. 

Beijing may be influenced by Hongkong 
opinion on this issue. But the Daya Bay cam¬ 
paign has proved a bleak test case in China’s 
responsiveness to Hongkong public. As the 
nuclear debate dissipates, the political fall¬ 
out will endure. Many Hongkong people arc 
now saying ‘come 1997, one needn't go 
away; but with Daya Bay. who dares stay?’ 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Demand for Khalistan 

Sahdev Vohrm 


,THE Sikhs have passed through a number 
of ordeals in their history and this has in¬ 
fluenced their approach to their current posi¬ 
tion in India. From time to time there have 
been gloomy forecasts that the Sikhs will be 
absorbed by the Hindus and the first such 
prognostication was made in 1855 when the 
British carried out a census of the Punjab 
“done by actual enumeration of the people" 
on the night between December 31,1854 and 
January 1, 1855. The Census Commissioner 
Richard Tfcmple gave the population of 
British Punjab as 12.7 million, with another 
6.75 million in the princely state. Of the 
former, “there are 5,352,875 of Hindus to 
7,364,974 of Mohammadans. From the 
Jamuna to the Chenab Hindus are in ex¬ 
cess. .. The Sikhs in Lahore division were 
1,81,173” This is a surprisingly small number 
out of the total population of 3.458 million 
in Lahore Division. Tfcmple has this to say, 
“The old Sikhs are dying out, the new Sikhs 
initiated are but few; the children of the 
Sikhs are and remain Hindoo. A vast 
number of Sikhs though organised and 
linked together by political bonds, were, as 
regards faith and religious practice, but little 
different from Hindoos, now that Sikhism is 
politically defunct, they return to Hinduism” 
In fact this was not to be so, though since 
that first foreboding there have been others 
right upto contemporary days, but in fact 
the reverse has happened. The Sikh popula¬ 
tion has increased in numbers to a greater 
extent than their proportion, and the com¬ 
munity have gained in importance, and 
rightly earned ihe name of being one of the 
most advanced communities in the country. 

The role of Akahs and of gurdwaras in 
the political life of the community has been 
decisive. The Akalis in fact originated even 
earlier than the Khalsa first baptised by 
Guru Gobind Singh, having appeared first 
in 1690 under Man Singh, and were “the 
most ardent defenders of Sikhism and 
against all innovation” (J C Archer, “The 
Sikhs”, Princeton University Press, 1946). 
The Akalis convened the first ‘Guru matta’ 
in Amritsar in 1764. The headquarters of the 
order has been the AkaI Takhi. They were 
militant ascetics, abjuring the use of liquor. 
In the army of Maharaja Ranjit Singh they 
formed the only infantry units which had 
earned distinction, despite the fact that they 
were not overly disciplined In fact, they were 
a law unto themselves but they were retained 
as pan of the army because their role in 
battles was many a time crucial. When the 
British replaced ‘the Purbeeas’ by the 
Punjabis in the Bengal Army after the 
Mutiny of 1857, the Akalis provided the bulk 
of the recruits to the British army. 

Apart from the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar, 
there were gurdwaras that had been set up 
early in Sikh history all over the Punjab, and 
outside the province also. Archer (quoted 
above)haj recorded that government made 
a move in 1863 by which all gurdwaras were 



placed under the Sikhs. But as time passed, 
gurdwaras although set up and financed by 
local effort, had passed into the control of 
mahants, who were postly of Uoasi sect; 
and this despite the strong current of demo¬ 
cratic control that had always been a pre¬ 
dominant feature of Sikh sangats. There 
were from time to time attempts made to 
wrest control from the mahants, but by the 
time of the first great war there were about 
300 gurdwaras in charge of their own 
mahants. 

It was not till 1920 that the Akalis made 
a successful attempt to take over control of 
the gurdwaras. On October 12, 1920 “the 
priests (of Sri Darbar Sahib) left the place 
handing over the control to the congregation 
who... appointed 25 Sikhs for the manage¬ 
ment” (“Punjabi Suba” by A S Sarhadi). 
This was followed by the appointment of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Commit¬ 
tee and the founding of the Shiromani Akali 
Dal. The mahants were supported by the 
British administration and the mahant of 
Ifcran Tfcran resorted to a ‘non-violent’ 
Jatha, his men attacking and killing two and 
injuring seventeen others; but the mahant 
then surrenderd control. The worst carnage 
took place on Visakhi Day, April 13, 1921, 
at Nankana Sahib where the mahant secretly 
killed a large number of a peaceful Jatha 
and then had to hide the ghastly tragedy— 
it is feared that nearly 300 were slaughtered. 
The charred and burned bodies were re¬ 
covered and the British tried to minimise the 
carnage. However, it all ended in the sur¬ 
render of the gurdwara. The British tried 
again to keep the Akalis out by taking over 
the keys of the Darbar Sahib but the custo¬ 
dians appointed by them handed back the 
keys to the SGPC. 

A remarkable feature of the Akalis agita¬ 
tion was that it was non-violent, and the 
British had to give up their opposition. 
Before the end, the Akalis were split into the 
mainstream and an extreme wing of Babbar 
Akalis who abjured non-violence and whose 
leaders were rounded up and tried sum¬ 
marily for sedition. A large number were 
hanged, others were transported for life and 
still others imprisoned for various terms. 
The gurdwaras have however not always 
remained under the control of a demo¬ 
cratically elected Prabandhak Committee for 
reasons of differences among the groups 
controlling the Sikhs and the consequent 
difficulties in holding elections. The pattern 
is repeating itself of a vested interest develop¬ 
ing in their control and management and a 
strong feeling and movement for their 
democratic control. 

The British had an ambivalent attitude 
towards the Sikhs. On the one hand they 
valued their contribution of recruits to the 
army, but on the other they dreaded the anti- 
British bias of the Sikh reformist movements 
like Ihe Kukas, the Namdharis, the Ghadr 
parly, and since 1923, the Babbar Akalis. 
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The Kisankirti and other leftist-movements 
were also to be feared and the Sikh 
Gurdwara Act was passed in 1925 and is still 
in force and under it elections of the 
members is by all adult Sikhs voting and 
were under the leadership of Sikhs. 

After the last war, the partition of the 
country came on to the horizon and caught 
the Sikhs in a dilemma. They were nearly 
split into two halves, half of them in the 
western Muslim majority area and the other 
half in the eastern part of the province. They 
were assured of special treatment both by 
Pandit Nehru and by the British, and temp¬ 
ted with offers of mote than special treat¬ 
ment by Jinnah. In the end the matter was 
taken out of the hands of politicians. One 
of the biggest mass movements in history 
resulted in migration of Sikhs and Hindus 
from the west to the eastern part of the 
Punjab and a reverse movement of Muslims 
from the eastern part took place to the new 
state of Pakistan in 1947, and the refugees 
from the West got busy rebuilding their life 

It was in the 1950s that the demand for 
linguistic provinces gave a new life to the 
demand for Punjabi Suba also. It was 
patently a case of a theory of the Congress 
coming home to roost ajid the strong feel¬ 
ings aroused in Andhra and elsewhere shook 
the complacency of the people The union 
of ‘East Punjab* and the union of Punjab 
states called Pepsu also gave a fillip to the 
demand of a Punjabi Suba. The dilemma 
however was repeated for the Sikhs of not 
being able to have a Sikh predominance so 
far as numbers were concerned. The nearest 
they could hope for was as great a con¬ 
glomeration of Sikhs in their “homeland” 
as was feasible. In 1955 the state government 
fanned the movement for a Punjabi Suba by 
banning the peaceful shouting of slogans for 
it. The movement spread, and the govern¬ 
ment had to withdraw the ban against the 
shouting of slogans for the Suba. The 
Congress government in the state was 
however able to contain the agitation 
because the Hindus of the province were not 
in favour of it. In fact the opposite stand of 
the Sikhs- and Hindus strainfcd relations 
between the communities. 

It was decided in 1966 to carve out a 
Punjabi Suba, Haryana, and a greater 
Himachal Pradesh on the basis of language. 
This was agreed to avoid the strained rela¬ 
tions that had developed among the com¬ 
munities and the results were at first quite 
encouraging. Each of the three new state; 
made rapid progress in the field of develop 
ment and relations improved between the 
communities. In February 1969 the Akalis 
formed the government with Jana Sangh 
support. It is in fact the case of the Akalis 
that subsequently the extremist Sant 
Bhindranwale and the terrorist outrages were 
encouraged and supported by subsequent 
Congress regimes in older to gain and retain 
political power and set up a counterweight 
to the Akalis. The subsequent events are too 
dose to be analysed objectively but there is 
no doubt that there were no heroes in the 
developments since 1981 since when lawless- 



nets, senseless killings, and alienation of 
communities have become commonplace 
and the forces of law and order have been 
rendered ineffective. It was only the Rajiv- 
Longowal accord that put a stop to the 
precipitous descent, and allowed time to 
bring the province back from the brink. 

The demand for Khalistan is in fact the 
logical corollary to the demand for Pakistan. 
When it was seen that the Sikhs could not 
retain power in the Punjabi Suba without 
sharing it with the Hindus, some extremists 
declared that only a separate state will meet 
the case. It is possible to fan this demand 
by appealing to the Sikh past when they 
defied the Moghuls and by using gurdwaras 
for political agitation. The Sikh Jat is 
however rightly credited with shrewd com¬ 
mon sense. It is awesome that the demand 
for Khalistan if met can only be at the 
expense of another mass migration com¬ 
parable to the one that took place in 1947, 
and which every one will say, ‘never again’ 

The demand for Khalistan has been 
fanned by many other strands of unrest 
unrelated to it. First of all, the Anandpur 
Sahib resolution raised the issue of Centre- 
state relations The question of the language 
of the resolution apart, this is as a matter 
of fact the grievance of almost all states 
vis-a-vis the Centre and has to be tackled in 
that context. Nobody denied the need for 
maximum autonomy and decentralisation to 
the states, and at the same time the need for 
a strong centre. A working solution has 
developed over the years on this issue in the 
US The Centre and the states there still have 
differences from time to time but the broad 
outlines of the relationship are accepted and 
indeed t&ken for granted. In India, we have 
to evolve a similar state of affairs so that the 
states do not feel a sense of helplessness or 
overdependence which makes them look to 
Delhi all the time. The chief ministers should 
themselves take the lead in evolving a 
common stand which will protect the unity 
and security of the nation and the need for 
co-ordinated economic development of the 
country. But the states should have the 
freedom and the resources to manage their 
affairs in all other ways. This is not to say 
that the matter can be solved with one com¬ 
mission or by one common' stand of the 
chief ministers of states. It is a process in 
which honest and continuous effort is 
needed for evolution of a satisfactory rela¬ 
tionship. It is time that political parties also 
come out with some specific recommenda¬ 
tions instead of waiting for the report of the 
Sarkaria Commission. As the other states 
are equally affected they should work for a 
common solution and approach, and it is 
hoped that the chief ministers will come 
together to evolve the same. Otherwise, 
one fears that the report of the Sarkaria 
Commission will only become the occasion 
for a fresh period of polemics on this vital 
issue, which has already aroused a lot of 
misgivings among the states. 

Another strand of discontent leading to 
| he demand for Khalistan is the left-over 
issues arising from the partition of the 
Punjab into Haryana and the Punjabi Suba 


in 1966. These issues relate to Chandigarh, 
and to the division of the river waters bet¬ 
ween the two states. Their solution has not 
become easier by the passage of time and 
the Rajiv-Longowal accord was in effect an 
accord on these very issues, apart from the 
issue of the Centre-state relations. The 
accord has created an atmosphere of good¬ 
will and co-operation which has unfor¬ 
tunately proved a fragile structure. But as 
the poet said, 

‘The best lack all conviction 

And the worst are passionate in 
their intensity’ 

We do not strengthen the hands of the 
Centre if we do not insist on greater respon¬ 
sibility being laid upon the chief ministers 
of the Punjab and Haryana to talk and 
resolve their outstanding problems The 
transfer of Chandigarh to the Punjab has 
been accepted but the transfer of Hindi 
speaking areas of Abohar and Fazilka are 
also part of the accord. If the issues are 
tackled by the new chief ministers in the 
spirit of the Rajiv-Longowal accord, the 
people of the two states will accept it for 
mutual benefits that the two neighbouring 
states will derive from a settlement. Only the 
two chief ministers know What was said at 
the accord. Negotiations are the unwritten 
portion of it. If they cannot be good 
neighbours in this matter, how can they hope 
to settle the more vital question of the divi¬ 
sion of river waters? No award of a com¬ 
mission is going to provide a substitute for 
the farsightedness that must be displayed by 
the two chief ministers to agree to a com¬ 
promise over river waters. It seems that the 
tendency is still to look to Delhi for the solu¬ 


tion m the first place. Instead, they should 
find a way of settling the matters. Let them 
begin by banning partisan statements being 
issued by either side. If Badal and Devilai 
could work in the spirit of co-operation 
displayed by them as chief ministers, the 
public can ‘insist’ on the same being done 
today. 

The above are not Sikh demands as 
such but the demands of Punjabis and 
Haryanwis. A Sikh issue specifically is the 
use of gurdwaras for political purposes and 
more particularly for terrorist or violent acts. 
One can say that the Sikh sentiments were 
hurt more deeply by the so-called Operation 
Blue Star of June 1984 than by any other 
happening. But the dilemma of maintaining 
the sacredness of the gurdwaras, and their 
use as a base for violence has to be faced. 
If you cannot act against the use of gurd¬ 
waras as a base for violence for fear oi 
desecration, and you cannot maintain their 
sanctity without ending their use for 
terrorism, you have what is called a Catch-22 
situation where you cannot act or win at all. 
Only the Sikhs can themselves face the 
dilemma and find a way which will preserve 
their most precious heritage. It is a test from 
which the Sikh community may be expected 
to come through successfully. The tradition 
of democracy m religion exists among them, 
perhaps to an unique extent. The holding of 
Sarbat Khalsa meetings is an indication of 
this tradition, and one cannot but feel con¬ 
fident that the Sikhs will reassert the true 
Panthee traditions Once there is confidence 
that the above mentioned grievances are best 
solved through co-operation and trust, the 
demand for Khalistan will die a natural death. 
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Halting India’s Environmental Devastation 

M R Bhigavan 

The State of India’s Environment 1984-85: The Second Citizen’s Report 
eds A Agarwal and S Narain; Centre for Science and Environment, New Delhi, 
1985; pp 398, Rs 320. 


India's Environment: Crises and 
N D Jayal, U Schoettli and C Singh; 
pp 309, price not given. 

FOR a few weeks the world's mass media 
put the spotlight on the ‘Bhopal Disaster’ 
(December 2, 1984), and then moved on to 
other catastrophes in the rest of the world. 
This case brought horrific death to thou¬ 
sands and even more horrific long-term 
injuries to hundreds of thousands, a cate- 
strophe that could have occurred (and indeed 
may occur in the future) at the sites of 
factories storing and producing dangerous 
chemicals in the industrialised countries of 
the west. Nevertheless, were it not for the 
fact that a giant western multi-national 
corporation (Union Carbide) was involved, 
‘Bhopal’ would have gone largely unnoticed 
like the numerous mass-deaths and mass- 
injuries that the poor in the third world have 
been subjected to by their own ruling classes 
and by foreign companies in pursuit of 
political and economic gain The first 
anniversary of ‘Bhopal’ has gone by with no 
more than an article or two in some of the 
more responsible quality newsmedia of the 
west, where the emphasis is less on what has 
happened to the human beings and their 
environment, and more on whether the US 
courts would allow law suits to be heard in 
the US for damages against Union Carbide. 
Nevertheless, ‘Bhopal’ has served as the 
latest reminder to Indians of the tremendous 
acceleration of the devastation of their 
environment over the last four decades. 

TWo recent, collective efforts by research 
scientists in a variety of disciplines, and by 
social activists, journalists and admini¬ 
strators, have identified the scope and 
importance of these problems. “The State 
of India's Environment 1984-85- The Second 
Citizen’s Report” is the second of two 
magnificent and breathtaking achievements 
led, co-ordinated and brought to fruition by 
the Centre for Science and Environment in 
New Delhi; the first pathbreaking and truly 
astonishing work by this centre is “The State 
of India’s Environment 1982. A Citizen’s 
Report”. To my knowledge there is no com¬ 
parable work in any other third world coun¬ 
try, nor in many industrially developed coun¬ 
tries. The CSE’s two volumes should become 
models for other countries to emulate. The 
second volume is a supplement to the First 
one and not a substitute for it—-one needs 
both to acquire as complete a picture of the 
Indian environment as is possible today. The 
1985 report has chapters on the following 
themes: land, water, forests, dams, atmos- 



Responees eds J Bandyopadhyay, 
Natraj Publishers, Dehra Dun, 1985; 

phere, habitat, population, health, energy, 
genetics, goverhment, voluntary organisa¬ 
tions, legislation and two brilliant closing 
essays on the politics of environment. 

“India's Environment; Crises and Res¬ 
ponses" concentrates on forests, water 
resources, agriculture, genetics, voluntary 
organisations, cultural responses and legisla¬ 
tion. The First part (‘The Crises’) ends with 
an essay on the urban ecosystems which is 
full of penetrating insights and crystal clear 
formulations of startling validity The 
second part (‘The Responses’) has a rousing 
and inspiring contribution by Sunderlal 
Bahuguna, the legendary leader of the 
‘Chipko (Save Himalaya’s Forests) Move¬ 
ment’, on the direct action the poor can take 
to halt the ecological disasters caused by the 
rapacious rich This book makes significant 
and valuable additions to the analyses of 
several aspects of India's ecological crises 
and possible responses to it by both govern¬ 
mental and non-governmental agencies. 1 
found it particularly strong on forests, water 
resources and legislation. 

About thirty-five years ago, one-fourth of 
India’s geographical area was dense natural 
forest (75 out of a total area of 305 million 
hectares) Today it is down to one-tenth, and 
is being depleted at the rate of 1.5 million 
hectares per year Over the same period, the 
area afforested was less than six million hec¬ 
tares, almost all of it monocultures of 
eucalyptus, teak and chir pine. The remain¬ 
ing natural forest is highly concentrated in 
four areas - parts of the Himalayas, the 
mountain chain along the western coast of 
the Deccan peninsula (the Western Ghats), 
the central state of Madhya Pradesh and the 
eastern state of Assam; vast areas of the 
country have virtually no natural forest left 
Tracing the reasons behind this massive 
depletion, Vohra says that “there is no doubt 
that by far the greatest damage to forest 
resources has been caused by the inexorable 
pressures to satisfy the increasing demands 
which a developing economy creates for 
timber, pulpwood. Firewood and other 
forestry products. The satisfaction of these 
demands at continuously rising price-levels 
by means of illegal and unauthorised feeling 
proved to be a highly lucrative affair that 
soon attracted political patronage in much 
the same way as smugglers ard other econo¬ 
mic offenders have done.. .Formidable 
maFrtft based on a triangular alliance bet- 
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ween the corrupt bureaucrat, the corrupt 
politician and the corrupt businessman 
emerged m all states and became a most 
powerful threat to the conservation of the 
country’s tree cover!’ 

The destruction of forests in the catch¬ 
ment areas of the major river systems has 
caused and is continuing to cause floods, soil 
erosion and soil degradation of vast propor¬ 
tions during the annual monsoon season. A 
conservative estimate of the soil erosion rate 
is 12,000 million tons per year! 

One consequence of clearfelling in the 
river catchment areas is the alternation of 
floods and droughts, both caused by the 
soil’s inability to retain water once the forests 
are gone: water from the monsoon rains 
rushes into the river valleys with great force 
causing devastating floods, but after the 
passage of the monsoon the rivers dry up 
because the catchment soil has not conserved 
water to release gradually. As Jayal points 
out, “the flood-prone areas had doubled by 
1980 to 40 million from 20 million hectares 
in 1971, and the constantly expanding 
drought-prone areas now cover 59 million 
hectares” Until very recently the response 
of the Government of India to these two 
interlinked problems was not one of flood 
prevention through forest conservation and 
reforestation, but flood control through 
dams. This solution reveals not only the glar¬ 
ing ignorance among the decision-makers 
about cause and effect, but also their 
arrogant refusal to heed the warnings of 
those experts who had cautioned against 
indiscriminate dam building Dunu Roy 
describes how instead of solving the pro 
blem, the ‘solution’ further aggravated it 
“With increased siltation loads, reservoirs 
behind the dams began to fill up and dam 
capacities lessened. Consequently, dams to 
discharge greater quantities of water than 
designed, leading to further flooding. 
Secondly, the silt began to settle in river beds 
as it was prevented from spreading into sur¬ 
rounding farmland because of embank¬ 
ments. Thus river beds slowly became even 
higher (and level with the surrounding area) 
and floods took on an even greater magni¬ 
tude Thirdly, the land beyond embank¬ 
ments could no longer drain into the river 
and so became marshy and saline. In sum, 
the intervention by humans to control floods 
led to even greater environmental degrada¬ 
tion as ecosystems had not been understood 
properly!’ 

Ever since the early 1950s the Government 
of India has indulged in a dam-building 
spree as the panacea for shortages of irriga¬ 
tion water and electricity. But now the con¬ 
sequences of this approach are becoming ap¬ 
parent. Jayal writes, “10 million hectares of 
canal irrigated land have become water¬ 
logged and another 25 million hectares are 
threatened with salinity. . .The rich alluvial 
plains of Punjab and Haryana suffer 
seriously from desertification induced by 


introductions of excessive irrigation water to 
make the green revolution farming possible!’ 
The Government of India has now admit¬ 
ted that “in spite of the large investment 
made in the irrigation sector and the pheno¬ 
menal growth of irrigation during the past 
30 years, the returns from the investment, 
both in terms of yield as well as finance, are 
very disappointing. On the other hand, the 
states are losing more than US S 400 million 
per year on these irrigation projects!’ 

But obviously the Government of India 
either does not learn from its horrendous 
past mistakes, or does not care about what 
happens to the victims of future repeti¬ 
tions of past mistakes, as its approval of 
the nightmarish Narmada River Valley Pro¬ 
ject testifies. As currently conceived, this 
project comprises “329 large dams, 450 
medium sized structures and several thou¬ 
sand minor structures” across the 1,300 km- 
long Narmada and its tributaries in central 
India, and is supposed to result in “several 
million hectares of land irrigated; water 
supply to thousands of industries and house¬ 
holds, several thousands of megawatts of 
power" and “at a cost which is likely to 
touch US $ 2,300 million by the time the 
projects are completed well into the next cen¬ 
tury'’ if and when completed, the project will 
submerge 3,75,000 hectares of India’s' last 
few concentrations of dense natural forest, 
forcibly uproot and move about one million 
people from their homes in the submerged 
area, destroy rare and invaluable flora and 
fauna, alter the regional climate and initiate 
an ecological catastrophe whose contours 
can only be guessed at. 

Indian industry has grown phenomenally 
over the last thirty years both in volume and 
diversity of production This applies as 
much to modern manufacturing as to 
mining and thermal electrical power genera¬ 
tion It is geographically concentrated in the 
areas around twenty cities in about ten states, 
and in the case of mining, to a few districts 
in the States of Bihar, Orissa and West 
Bengal These industrial cities and mining 
districts are now ravaged by the pollutants 
and poisons pumped into the air, the water 
courses and the soil by the factories, mines 
and thermal power stations Their environ¬ 
ments contain unacceptablv high concentra¬ 
tions of sulphur dioxide, nitrogen oxides, 
acid rain, benzopyrene, heavy metals and 
trace elements, including arsenic, cadmium, 
chromium, mercury, lead, manganese, 
vanadium, fluorine and berylium. “The 
State of India’s Environment” points out 
that "the chairman of the Central Board for 
the Prevention and Control of Water Pollu¬ 
tion said in a newspaper interview in June 
1984 that out of 48 thermal power plants 
surveyed, 31 had taken no pollution control 
measures. The pollution control equipment 
was functioning adequately in only six out 
of seventeen plants which had installed if’ 
Buch quite rightly castigates the whole of 
Indian industry for “its utter disregard for 


social responsibility”. 

Soon after independence, the Government 
of India decided to invest heavily in elec¬ 
tricity generation through nuclear power 
reactors and associated research and develop¬ 
ment. Ever since their inception, the Indian 
Atomic Energy Commission (IAEC) and the 
Department of Atomic Energy (DAE), 
which come directly under the Prime 
Minister’s office and are directly accountable 
to him, have enjoyed immense political 
power. DAE has been able to command very 
large economic resources, cut rapidly 
through red tape which under normal cir¬ 
cumstances paralyses almost all government 
organisations, freely import foreign nuclear 
technology and rapidly train hundreds of 
Indian scientists and engineers to top- 
level capacity in the nuclear field. The first 
atomic power station, which went into 
operation in 1969 at Ibrapur was built as a 
turnkey project by General Electric and 
Bechtel with United States financial and 
technical assistance Since the completion of 
the two Ikrapur neclear power reactors 
m the state of Maharashtra (TAPS I and 
II), three more, all heavily dependent on 
Canadian technology, have been brought on 
stream—two in Kota in Rajasthan (RAPS 
I and II) and one at Kalpakkam near Madras 
in Tamil Nadu (MAPS 1)— while five more 
are still under construction. The combined 
installed capacity of the five completed reac¬ 
tors is 1,095 mw, which is only about 2.5 per 
cent of the total electrical power capacity in 
India. They are all plagued by great opera¬ 
tional and safety difficulties and are working 
substantially below capacity (on an average 
about 50 per cent). For instance, RAPS I was 
shut down in 1982 following the discovery 
of cracks m the end shields and has not yet 
been reopened Through press reports and 
commissions of enquiry, it is now clear that 
the Indian nuclear power reactors have 
become environmental hazards of frighten¬ 
ing proportions, both actual and potential 
The case of Tarapur, “the jewel of the Indian 
neclear crown”, illustrates the dangers to 
which workers and the environment have 
been subjected To quote from “The State 
of India’s Environment", “On May 9,1983, 
The Times of India carried a front page 
report which claimed that workers at the 
Tarapur Atomic Power Station (TAPS) had 
been subjected to radiation exposures much 
in excess of the permissible levels. The report 
claimed that the Tarapur plant had broken 
‘several world records’ in radioactive pollu¬ 
tion and exposed more than 300 men to 
doses exceeding the 5 rems limit. On May 12, 
Homi Sethna, then chairman of IAEC, 
called a press conference. He did not deny 
the substance of the report or the specific 
details of exposure mentioned in it!’ By 1980, 
the number of failures, emergencies and 
accidents at TAPS had totalled 344. “Cur¬ 
rently [in 1985] an average of five such 
’unusual occurrences’ take place every 
month at Tarapud’ In 1980, in order to con¬ 


tain an accident in TAPS which could have 
easily escalated to a core meltdown, it was 
imperative to retrieve an “ice plug” of liquid 
hydrogen from the reactor floor. The “DAE 
got hold of unskilled and illiterate labourers 
from a nearby village, and made them get 
into the highly radioactive water in order to 
retrieve the plug. No one knows what radio¬ 
activity doses the men received, but it is 
reasonable to conclude that they must have 
been very high!’ “TAPS is 200 to 500 times 
(radoactively) dirtier and more expensive in 
human-rem terms than the minimally accep¬ 
table hazardous nuclear reactor!’ 

Given the abysmal safety record of the 
Indian nuclear power reactor programme, 
the hazard posed by the proposed Narora 
atomic power station which is situated on 
the banks of the Ganga river in the state of 
Uttar Pradesh, on an earthquake prone site 
with no stable rock foundation and a water 
table only 4 metres below ground level, defies 
all imagination. If an accident at Narora 
occurred, the Ganga would become highly 
radioactive (m addition to already being one 
of the most heavily chemically polluted 
rivers m the world) and hundreds of millions 
of people who live along its banks would be 
at risk, to put it mildly. 

What then can be done to hall India’s 
environmental devastation 7 At an absolute 
minimum, much more research and publi¬ 
cation activity along the lines of the two 
excellent books under review is -needed. 
However, without vigorous and positive 
intervention by the Central and state govern¬ 
ments, and willingness to use this knowledge 
to save what is left of the Indian environ¬ 
ment, the future looks very bleak Fortunately, 
in a democracy like India, with a multitude 
of political, economic, social and cultural 
forces available for mobilisation, the people 
of various social classes can act together to 
exert intense pressure on the government and 
the ruling classes 

The peoples’ campaigns have successfully 
halted the further deforestation of parts of 
the Himalayas and the Western Ghat* (The 
Chipko and Appiko movements), stopped 
the dam building projects at Silent Valley, 
Lalpur, Bedthi and Vishnuprayag and moved 
the petrochemical complex away from a site 
near Bombay and show what can be done 
by “people without power” when they 
organise to protect their own immediate 
environment. Such peoples’ campaigns, 
assisted by socially-concerned scientists, 
community leaders, journalists and admini¬ 
strators. need to be launched and sustained 
all over India There are signs that this is 
beginning to happen, as witness the many 
voluntary and non-governmental organisa¬ 
tions which have come to life across the 
Indian sub-continent in the last ten years. 

The crux of the environmental question 
in India (and other countries as well) is ably 
formulated by Anil Agarwal, “ it is the 
poor that are affected the most by environ- 
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mental destruction. The Held experience of 
voluntary groups confirms that eradication 
of poverty in a country like India is simply 
not possible without the rational manage¬ 
ment of our environment and that con¬ 
versely environmental destruction will only 
intensify poverty. Environmental destruction 
goes hand in hand with social injustice. 

.. .The rich are small in proportion but they 
consume a very large proportion of the 


THE study of urban labour markets in 
developing countries acquired a new depth 
and maturity in the seventies when field 
evidence, not validating the neat predictions 
of the urban dualism model, began to accu¬ 
mulate at a rapid pace from many countries. 
That field evidence, with its implications, is 
comprehensively and methodically surveyed 
in this volume by Subbiah Kannappan It is 
a valuable reference work for all scholars 
and students interested in urban labour in 
developing countries, and indeed for all 
those interested m development issues. The 
book is accessible to the general reader 
without any sacrifice in appeal to profes¬ 
sional economists. 

Urban dualism (distinct from, although 
of course a descendant of, the Lewisian 
Framework) gamed as wide a currency as it 
did because of the order it imposed on a 
seething, disorderly reality. But when the 
model was put to the test in a large number 
of disparate urban settings, none of its essen¬ 
tial assumptions or predictions emerged 
unscathed. Barriers to entry were found to 
operate not in the dichotomous manner of 
dualism, but all along a continuum between 
the two extremes. Bimodality in the intra¬ 
urban wage structure was not found, nor was 
there a one-to-one correspondence between 
poverty and membership in the residual 
sector. Studies such as that by ioshi and 
Joshi (1976)' for Bombay established the 
existence of ethnic grooves in rural-urban 
migration, with the kinds of lateral entry 
possibilities that had no place in the Todaro 
urban queue. With lateral entry possible at 
several levels, migrants were not universally 
found at the bottom rungs of the urban 
labour market, nor indeed was the width of 
the gap between urban formal sector earn¬ 
ings and rural opportunity cost of dualism 
proportions. 

These findings, scattered as they were over 
a large number of studies and countries, are 
painstakingly and effectively pieced together 
by Kannappan in a careful sequence. He 
starts with a preliminary examination in 
chapters 2 and 3 of urban growth at an ag- 
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world's resources and seem to be steadily 
increasing their share. This group is no 
longer living on the resources of its eco¬ 
system and depends on an extraordinarily 
extensive use of the world's natural resources. 
.. The rich destroy the environment not- 
only by their own consumption but also by 
forcing the poor into a situation where 
they survive only by overexploiting their 
environment:’ 


gregative level, and examines some pre¬ 
dualism hypotheses. Looking at the urban 
growth phenomenon across countries it is 
clear that the demographic factor is only one 
of several explanatory variables at work. As 
for the urban formal (or ‘organised’ or 
'modern') sector, a simple comparative 
assessment of its magnitude across countries 
is not possible because of the diversity of 
demarcation criteria used in practice. There 
would seem to be no universal consensus 
on how the boundary around the urban 
privileged is to be drawn. 

The micro-level evidence on wage struc¬ 
ture and on migration is contained in 
chapters 4 and 5. Very few studies have, 
unfortunately, paid direct attention to the 
wage structure, but a fair number have 
looked at intra-urban income distribution. 
Kannappan pulls together very carefully ail 
that is available and what can be learned 
from it Particular mention must be made 
of the work by Mazumdar (1973) J for the 
Bombay textile industry which explained 
wage differentials on grounds other than 
restrictive formal sector practices, and the 
work by Scoville (1976) 3 who found that the 
ratio of skilled to unskilled wages in the 
formal sector is highly correlated with the 
ratio of wages for traditional skills to 
residual sector unskilled. The significance of 
the work done by Scoville is that it esta¬ 
blished firmly the fallacy of viewing the 
modern wage structure as a new growth, 
divorced from the prior wage structure on 
which it has been imposed. Scoville dealt 
with the disparity between skilled and un¬ 
skilled wages; what of wage variations 
within the unskilled class? On this, there is 
the finding by Johri and Misra (1973), 4 of 
larger wage differences within the unskilled 
than wifhin the skilled category in the formal 
sector; Kannappan reports others pointing 
in the same direction. Thus it is clear that 
unskilled labour is not a single, undifferen¬ 
tiated homogeneous pool, and that there is 
no single formal sector protected wage of the 
kind that enters into Todaro style migration 
calculations. Manual work classified as 
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unskilled carries a great deal of scope for 
heterogeneity of performance based on 
differences in innate abilities and experience 
Recent work on rural labour markets for 
‘unskilled’ labour establishes systematic 
wage differentials there as well, based on dif¬ 
ferences in productivity-related attributes of 
the recipient. 3 

In conclusion, the author devotes some 
attention to directions for future work. He 
correctly identifies our need for more infor¬ 
mation on gross rather than net (as captured 
in inter-censai) rural-urban migration. Much 
more information is needed on wages and 
on barriers to entry protective of earnings, 
in both 'formal' and 'residual' occupations. 
While Kannappan is correct in stressing the 
ethnicity of these barriers, he sidesteps all 
mention of the system of payments or kick- 
backs whereby many of these barriers have 
been reduced to simple economic terms. This 
is an important element m the operation of 
the urban labour market, and is one facili¬ 
tator in lateral entry possibilities from rural- 
to urban sectors. Development economists 
have, perhaps understandably, been very 
cautious about explicitly allowing for this 
factor in their calculations, although some 
beginnings have been made, notably by 
Wade in his pioneering study of irrigation 
systems * Finally, the urban labour market 
in developing countries, like its rural coun'- r- 
part, derives much of its imperfection from 
limited information flows. Kannappan 
believes that windfall gains arising from 
unequal access to information may be 
ultimately self-liquidating. Perhaps so, but 
the process will not be instantaneous. Mean¬ 
while there is a hard-core of urban poor, 
some of whose problems may well arise from 
lack of access to information We need 
more studies that will dispel our ignorance 
about information-impeded labour market 
imperfections. 
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Handicrafts Exports: An Indian Case Study 

San jay Kathuria 

This.paper explores selected price and non-price factors in international trade in handifracts . Although the 
focus is on India, the analysis necessarily involves a study of more general issues, such as barriers to trade and 
the world market for handicrafts. Even when the data analysed are specifically Indian, as in the case of transport 
costs and the trading network, the lessons are generalisable. 


I 

Role of Handicrafts in Economy 

THE economic potential of handicrafts pro¬ 
duction is demonstrated m the increasing 
alienation between man and machine, 
wherein man is actively seeking to enliven 
his often dull and stereotyped environment 
by surrounding himself with objects of 
beauty Part evidence for this phenomenon 
is reflected in an increasing share m world 
trade of ‘traditional and small-scale culture 
goods’ For example, Ho and Huddle (1976) 
found that these goods in Internationa] trade 
have an income elasticity of well over one, 
and that this high income elasticity is cor¬ 
related with high labour content 1 

Findings like the above are encouraging 
for developing countries that are seeking to 
productively employ large numbers of skilled 
and semi-skilled craftsmen A significant 
fraction of this labour force often caters to 
the export sector since many of the products 
made are "rich man’s goods’ 2 This means 
that there are dual benefits to the economy 
in the shape of foreign exchange earnings 
as well as employment generation 1 In this 
paper, as stated in the title, the focus will be 
on export and demand issues 1 will assess 
the performance of Indian handicrafts on 
the world market, and attempt to draw 
lessons for policy I hope that policy makers 
and researchers from other developing coun¬ 
tries will also benefit from this exercise since 
many of the problems and concerns are 
applicable to their situations as well. In any 
case, some of the discussions in the following 
sections (for example, on the world market, 
and on tariff preferences) is of a general 
nature and is of equal value to all develop¬ 
ing countries. 

Although I will not dwell on them in this 
paper, it should be remembered that there 
are other, non-economic, benefits of handi¬ 
crafts production Production of handicrafts 
also aids in the preservation of traditional 
skills and cultural heritage, and often creates 
employment opportunities for disadvan¬ 
taged social groups. 

In the next section, 1 shall present a brief 
background of the industry and institutions 
in India before embarking on my analysis 

II 

Handicrafts Industry in India 

Throughout this paper, we shall be cott- 
cerned only with those handicrafts that have 
been defined as such for official and admini¬ 


strative purposes in India. Here, ’handi¬ 
crafts’ includes gems and jewellery (form¬ 
ing 77 per cent of handicraft exports 
in 1984-85, 90 pci cent of which is cut 
diamonds), handknotted woollen carpets, 
rugs and druggets (9.3 per cent of exports), 
art metalwares, i e, brassware, EPNS ware, 
etc, (4 9 per cent), cotton rugs and dhurries 
(1.9 per cent), hand-printed textiles and 
scarves (1 4 per cent), and woodwares (0.7 
per cent) 4 Other minor exports arc shawls, 
embroidered and zan goods, ivory products, 
imitation jewellery, ceramics, stone work, 
cane and bamboo, incense, paintings, papier 
mache and so on Handicrafts thus do not 
include other traditional industries like 
handlooms, khadi, village industries, seri¬ 
culture and coir In fact, it seems that all the 
products included within this definition are 
of a commercial nature, unlike, especially, 
many products within ‘village industries’. It 
ts nevertheless true that many of the pro¬ 
blems that will be discussed will be ap¬ 
plicable to the other industries as well. 

Given its extremely decentralised nature, 
exact figures for handicrafts production and 
employment are very difficult to come by. 
For similar reasons, one cannot tell the size 
of the domestic market. IDS(1985), using 
Census reports and export figures, estimated 
total production in 1983-84 at Rs 37,500 m, 5 
up from Rs 2,533 m in 1961. 6 Trade figures, 
which are far more reliable, show that 
exports of handicrafts from India rose 
from $ 40.4 m in 1961-62 to $ 1495.8 m in 
1984-85, 7 and from 2.4 per cent to 17 per 
cent as a share of total non-oil exports. 
Although the net foreign exchange earnings 
are substantially lower, 8 the overall employ¬ 
ment contribution (of export as well as 
domestic production) of 3.5 m 9 is very im¬ 
pressive, 10 particularly when compared to 
the total organised sector employment of 
only 24.3 m in 1984-85.“ Not unsurprisingly, 
the export orientation and hence also the 
commercialisation of many of the crafts has 
increased over time For example, IDS(1985) 
found that over the last three decades, overall 
growth has been export-led in gems, jewel¬ 
lery, carpets, art metalware, wood carvings, 
and embroidery, while in basketry and 
earthenware/pottery, the growth has been 
substantially induced by domestic demand. 
It is by now well known that exports have 
become crucial for the survival and growth 
of many of these (commercial) crafts. 

It is sometimes alleged that handicrafts 
production is a socially wasteful activity 
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because its survival requires state subsidies. 
However, this does not seem to be true at 
least for the kind of commeicial crafts we 
are considering in this paper. Evidence com¬ 
piled by Cable et at (1986) shows, for 
example, that handicrafts are amongst the 
most efficient foreign exchange earners m 
the economy. 12 

In recognition of the importance of the 
handicrafts sector, the Government of India 
set up the All India Handicrafts Board 
(alongwith other Boards for handlooms, 
sericulture, coir, khadi and village industries, 
and modern small-scale industries) in 19S2. 
Its mandate was to study and tackle the pro¬ 
blems confronting the development and pro¬ 
gress of handicrafts, looking at problems of 
skill formation, production techniques, and 
marketing at home and abroad. The Office 
of the Development Commissioner for 
Handicrafts is currently the nodal agency for 
implementation of all Central schemes 
designed to handle the above range of 
development problems. Some of the impor¬ 
tant programmes undertaken on an exten¬ 
sive scale are training of artisans, design and 
technical development and provision of 
common facility centres and raw materials. 

However, according to IDS(1985), much 
more needs to be done to improve the lot 
of the craftsman. The total plan expenditure 
on handicrafts over 1951-85 has been less 
than Rs 1,400 m, which amounts to less than 
0.1 per cent of the overall plan expenditures. 
This has to be compared with a total con¬ 
tribution from the handicrafts sector of 
Rs 95,100 m in gross foreign exchange ear¬ 
nings and approx Rs 38,000-40,000 m in net 
earnings 11 (over the period 1960-84). 

Besides the ODCH, there is a complex 
network of developmental and marketing 
activities at the state level, including Sfhte 
Corporations that are involved in sales in all 
parts of the country and sometimes in 
exports as well. The Central government 
administration in every district of the coun¬ 
try also concerns itself with handicrafts 
development to the extent that it is a source 
or a potential source of livelihood for much 
of the rural population. There are also 
national level public sector institutions 
like the Handlooms and Handicrafts Export 
Corporation and the Central Cottage 
Industries Corporation, with the former mote 
active in the international market There will 
be more on the HHEC in Section VI. 

This completes our brief summary of 
the position of handicrafts in the Indian 
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Economy. Our approach to the analytical 
part of the study is as follows. In the next 
section, we will attempt to give some esti¬ 
mates of the world market for handicrafts, 
as also the exports of some developing coun¬ 
try exporters. In Section IV, we will study 
the barriers to international trade in handi¬ 
crafts and the preferential trade arrange¬ 
ments, and judge the efficacy of the latter 
in promoting exports of developing coun¬ 
try products. Section V takes up the issue 
of transport costs and their importance in 
exports, using a few Indian products as case 
studies. The institutional network and struc¬ 
ture for trading in India is examined in Sec¬ 
tion VI, with an evaluation of the role and 
contribution of different kinds of institu¬ 
tions and intermediaries, including the role 
of government agencies. Section VII casts 
a brief look at the all-important artisan. This 
is followed by conclusions and policy 
implications. 

Methodological points will be made, 
where necessary, at the beginning of each 
section. At this stage suffice it to say that 
our study was conducted at a macro as well 
as micro level. The former included analysis 
of trade data collected from the Inter¬ 
national Tirade Centre. The micro level study 
included interviews with exporters and im¬ 
porters, both in India and abroad 

The study's focus was very much on the 
commercial crafts that are regularly traded 
on the international market place. However, 
we have not brought up issues like the possi¬ 
ble erosion of culture and of ethnic skills as 
a result of commercialisation, important as 
these are. lb understand these, one has to 
be very well-acquainted with supply-oriented 
issues like production structures, skill 
requirements, skill transfers, etc, in a com¬ 
mercialised vis-a-vis a non-commercialised 
situation u This was not the object of our 
enquiry. Our study is about commerce, 
about barriers to commerce, and about price 
and non-price factors ip the commerce of 
handicraft products. These we shall now pro¬ 
ceed to take up 

III 

World Market and Developing 
Country Exporters 

Estimating the size of the world market 
for handicrafts is beset with as many inac¬ 


curacies as is estimating the value of handi¬ 
crafts production. This is because inter¬ 
national trade statistics do not distinguish 
between hand-made and machine-made 
items, the classification being of a functional 
kind with goods being differentiated by type 
of material used (glass, steel, cotton, etc). 
Nevertheless, by examining these statistics in 
their most disaggregated form (at the 5 digit 
SITC level), it is possible to get a very rough 
estimate of the size of the world market 
evaluated at cif prices. At the individual 
country level, it is possible to disaggregate 
further viz to 7 or even 8 digits, but the above 
problem is far fiom solved even after doing 
this. 

1 have included in this exercise those pro¬ 
ducts from the Standard International Thade 
Classification that are likely to include a 
large share of handicrafts, e g, inlaid wood 
marquetry, embroidery; basket work, hand- 
knotted carpets (which is the one instance 
of a classification that separately classifies 
hand-made products), and so on. The final 
list comprised 71 SITC product categories, 
mainly at the 5 digit level (see Appendix I). 
In making the selection, I have tried to cor¬ 
respond, as far as possible, to the list of 
handicraft items chosen by the Office of the 
Development Commissioner for Handicrafts 
from the Revised Indian Trade Classifica¬ 
tion 15 The data has been extracted from 
the UNSO/ITC Comtrade Data Base System 
which shows the imports of 23 market 
economies, mainly in the developed world 
(Table 1). 

Since the 23 countries shown m Appen¬ 
dix II consist of most of the OECD coun¬ 
tries (which dominate world imports even 
more in ‘rich man’s’ goods like handicrafts 
than they do over-all manufactured goods 
imports), we will treat the total imports of 
these countries as a first approximation to 
world trade (c i f prices). It is true that this 
represents an underestimate but it is pro¬ 
bably compensated for by the over-estimate 
inherent in the use of figures that include 
both machine-made and hand-made output. 

In fact, the figure of $ 40.7 b cif (see 
Table 1) which would mean retail sales of 
handicrafts in 1984 of around S 80-106 lb, 16 
certainly seems an over-estimate. Even if G 
and i is not included, retail sales of around 
$ 60-80 b would be implied by the 1984 cif 


value of 129.9 b. The market for handicrafts 
would probably be approximated far more 
closely if we consider only the developihg 
country part of total imports, since it is only 
here that the products in question are more 
likely to be produced by hand. This pro¬ 
cedure implies a retail market, in 1984, of 
about S 22-30 b (on a ci f figure of S 11.5'b, 
not considering G and J). The other fact 
brought out by Thble l is that the develop¬ 
ing country share of the total market defined 
as handicrafts increased very substantially 
between 1980 and 1984. 11 

Owing to the very high cost of raw 
materials, gems (SITC 667) and precious 
jewellery (SITC 8973) form a major chunk 
of total trade in handicrafts. Without these 
products, developing countries’ share of 
trade is higher at 29 7 per cent for 1980 and 
38 4 per cent for 1984 

Within the developing world, the largest 
exporters are all from the South and East 
Asian countries. Tfcble 2 shows that the big 
five exporters are Hong Kong, India, Thiwan, 
China and Korea. 

What stands out in the above Table from 
India’s viewpoint is that India’s share as well 
as growth m*world trade falls considerably 
when G and J is excluded from the total In 
fact, the growth between 1980-84 is only 7 
per cent in dollar terms, far lower than most 
of the other exporting countries, including 
all the major ones Thus, China’s growth is 
48 per cent, Hong Kong’s 31 per cent, 
Taiwan’s 71 per cent, S Korea’s 61 per cent, 
and Mexico's 63 per cent However, the most 
striking progress is shown by Macau, with 
a 436 per cent growth and an increase in 
share of trade from 0.1 per cent to 0.6 per 
cent 

As far as individual products are con¬ 
cerned, India faces competition from a 
variety of sources In cut diamonds, Israel 
and Belgium are very big exporters. In hand- 
knotted carpets, India is currently the 
world’s largest exporter, and is facing keen 
competition from China. 18 Iran and 
Pakistan Morocco and Tbrkey have also 
emerged as significant exporters In brass 
and copper items, Thiwan, Korea and Hong 
Kong have rapidly caught up with, and 
Taiwan has even overtaken, India in a pro¬ 
duct line in which the latter had a major 
head start. For further details of these and 
other handicrafts in the major markets of 
the world, see Kathuna (1985) 

Before concluding this section, it may be 
in order to point to the need for doing 
something about international trade stati¬ 
stics for handicrafts, the weaknesses of 
whieh we have already seen. The Revised 
Indian TVade Classification, which has made 
a genuine attempt to distinguish between 
hand-made and other goods, could be a 
useful reference point. One organisation 
which could contribute to such a reclassifica¬ 
tion exercise is the International Ti-ade 
Centre in Geneva. It could perhaps-serve as 
the co-ordinating body for this purpose. 


Table 1: Total Imports of 23 Market Economies of 71 Handicraft Products 


($ billion, cif) 


Source 

Tbtal 


Less Gems and 




Precious Jewellery 


1980 

1984 

1980 

1984 

World 

All developing countries 

38.88 

40.68 

28.13 

29.85 

(including socialist countries) 

10 54 

14 48 

8 35 

1146 

Share of developing countries (percentage) 

27.10 

35.60 

29.70 

38.40 


Notes- See Appendix 1 for list Of handicraft items. 

See Appendix II for list of market economies. 

Source: Compiled from UNSO/ITC Comtrade Database System Mam Series, 1980-84 
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Another possibility is the setting up an 
‘International Handicrafts Organisation'. 
Besides sorting out the statistical issue, it 
could also monitor, regulate, and promote 
international trade in handicraft products. 

I shair now turn to an analysis of specific 
issues, beginning with trade regimes for 
handicrafts 

IV 

Barriers and Preferential 
Arrangements in 
International Trade 

DEFINH ION OI Handicrafts and 

Scope of Preffrfntiaf Schemes 

Most OECD countries have schemes 
(either under the Generalised System of 
Preferences and/or under special handicraft 
provisions) that accord preferential treat¬ 
ment to handicrafts One of the problems 
here is that there are wide variations in the 
definition of handicrafts across countries 19 
Among the most restrictive definitions are 
ihose employed by Canada and Australia 
They require that raw materials used should 
not be machine-made, non-traditional or 
'modern’, electric power can only be used 
under very restrictive conditions, and the 
products must also possess some characteri¬ 
stics of ihe country or region of manufac- 
une In Austria, the major part of the pro¬ 
duct is required to be hand-made No 
specific definition is applied in the EEC 

1 bus, there are two problems (i) the varia¬ 
tions in definition, which, when placed 
alongside complex certification require¬ 
ments, often confuse and bewilder exporters 
from developing countnes, and also create 
uncertainty for importers, and, even more 
importantly, (n) the restrictiveness of the 
definitions Surely, in this day and age, one 


should not grudge the craftsman some 
mechanical aids to enable him to reduce the 
drudgery of his labours? “Is it possible to 
persuade (importing countries) that handi¬ 
crafts should not only be viewed narrowly 
in terms of artisans’ skills and absence of 
modern equipment, they can also be viewed 
in the modern context of sophisticated 
skilled workers, aided by modern equipment, 
materials, dyes and paints, etc. So long as 
there is a basic, creative, personalised skill, 
some modernisation should be accepted as a 
natural development and not negatively” 26 
That people have been aware of these 
issues for some time now is not in doubt 
In 1969, an UNCTAD ‘Report of the Inter- 
Governmental group of experts on Tkriff 
Reclassification’ adopted the following pro¬ 
visional definition of hand-made handicraft 
goods- 

The term hand-made articles should be taken 
to cover those produced with or without the 
use of tools, simple instruments or im¬ 
plements operated directly by the craftsman 
mamty by hand or by foot 
Within the group of hand-made goods, 
some, such as handicraft products, often have 
additional identifying features such as 

(a) traditional or artistic features deriving 
from the geographical region or country 
of production, 

(b) production by craftsmen, working 
generally on a cottage industry basis 

Some goods may' be produced partly by 
machine and partly by hand (for example, 
a dress made up by hand of machine-made 
cloth, perhaps with additional hand em¬ 
broidery or other decoration) The group 
considered that in such cases a product 
should be regarded as hand-made or handi¬ 
craft if the essential character of the product 
m its finished form is derived from the hand¬ 
made aspect of ns production 


In spite of efforts like these, not much 
headway has been made in finding a defini¬ 
tion that is universally acceptable Perhaps 
a more useful approach would be for 
developing countries to try for ‘enlightened’ 
legislation in a single market, like the EEC 
or the US Not only would the issue of a pro¬ 
per definition have to be resolved, but also, 
in order to make the definition workable, 
ways and means would have to be agreed 
upon to identify the extent of value added 
by hand 21 This could then be used in 
negotiations with other countries. 

As for the geographical coverage of the 
existing schemes, these, too, vary from coun¬ 
try to country 22 in Australia, handicrafts 
from all countries are given preferential 
treatment; in Austria, 30 countries are 
included, but others can apply; in the EEC, 
there are 20 countries under its handicrafts 
scheme but most developing countries under 
its GSP scheme, in the US, all GSP benefi¬ 
ciaries are included. There are also wide 
variations across countries in respect of the 
kinds of products covered. 

Extent of Import Barriers 

It does seem that both tariff and non¬ 
tariff barriers are not a major issue in the 
exports of handicrafts from developing to 
developed countries. 23 There are exceptions, 
however, pancularly amongst textiles and 
leather products, many of which do not fall 
within the definition of handicrafts as used 
in this study. It would not be out of place, 
however, to give a brief mention to the pro¬ 
blems faced by handlooms in the inter¬ 
national market, since these are of interest 
to a large number developing countries. 1 
shall do this at the end of this section. 

As far as handicrafts (our usage) are con¬ 
cerned, there are some restrictions for textile- 


Tabi r 2 Exports oi Sl luted Developing Couniries oi 71 Handicraft Products to 23 Market Economies 


(J billion. C(/) 


Value _ Percentage Perce nt age of World Value without Percentage Percentage of World 

Change Gems and Jewellery Change 



1980 

1984 

1980-84 

1980 

1984 

1980 

1984 

1980-84 

1980 

1984 

India 

1082 9 

1537 1 

41 9 

28 , 

38 

427.3 

457 0 

7.0 

1.5 

1 6 

China 

11060 

1585 3 

43 3 

2 8 

39 

1017 8 

1504 7 

47.8 

3.6 

5.0 

Hong Kong 

1973 5 

2530 4 

28 2 

5 1 

62 

1575 7 

2068 9 

31.3 

56 

69 

Taiwan 

1405 1 

2400 9 

70 9 

3 6 

59 

1387 7 

2373 5 

710 

49 

79 

Thailand 

406 1 

477 7 

17 6 

1 0 

1 2 

100 5 

147 1 

46 3 

04 

05 

S Korea 

786 5 

1258 5 

600 

20 

3.1 

767 1 

1237 5 

61.3 

27 

4 1 

Philippines 

268 0 

307 1 

14.6 

07 

0.8 

266 0 

302 1 

13.6 

09 

I 1 

Singapore 

199 2 

345 5 

73 4 

05 

08 

127 0 

1564 

23 2 

05 

05 

Indonesia 

J4 5 

41 3 

19 8 

01 

01 

29 5 

31 3 

63 

0 1 

01 

Malaysia 

87 8 

1127 

28.3 

02 

03 

75 5 

89 0 

17 9 

03 

03 

Snlanka 

58 44 

43 8 

-25 0 

02 

0.1 

70 

98 

409 

0 

0 

Nepal 

25 

32 

30.4 

0 

0 

2.4 

3 1 

31 9 

0 

0 

Bangladesh 

20 

21 

8.1 

0 

0 

20 

2 1 

8 1 

0 

0 

Brazil 

131 3 

202 7 

54 4 

03 

0.5 

52 0 

80 1 

54 1 

02 

03 

Mexico 

267 0 

426 3 

59.6 

07 

1 0 

255 1 

416 9 

63 4 

09 

14 

Macau 

36 3 

193 7 

433 1 

0 1 

05 

35 9 

192 4 

435 7 

0.1 

0.6 

Pakistan 

24Q8 

156 7 

-35.0 

0.6 

0.4 

236 7 

152 0 

-35 7 

08 

0.5 


Notes: See Appendix i for list of handicraft items 

See Appendix II for list of importing countries 
Source: Compiled from UNSO/1TC Comtrade Data Base System. Main Series, 1982-84. 
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based handicrafts. eg, floor coverings. Given 
below is an illustrative list of tariff barriers 
for floor coverings in the two major markets, 
the EEC and the US. 


Market Product 

Barrier 

USA (1983) Wool floor 

3.1 per cent 

coverings pile, 

tariff 

hand inserted 

USA (1983) Floor coverings. 

8 per cent 

woven, not power- 

tariff 

driven loom 

EEC (1980) Handknotted 

24 per cent 

woollen carpets 

tarifT with 
max of 4 
ECU/M 2 


The barriers in floor coverings are impor¬ 
tant from the Indian viewpoint because India 
exports very large volumes of carpets- 
S 167 m in 1984-85, 24 and has, according to 
our calculations, emerged as the largest 
exporter of handknotted carpets in 1983, 25 
in an industry that employs more than 
3,00,000 people. 36 These tariffs are obviously 
levied because the domestic industries pro¬ 
ducing machine-made floor coverings feel 
threatened by the imports. Yet, according to 
importers, there is no substitution between 
machine-made and hand-made floor cover¬ 
ings. 27 It is only the Belgian industry that 
produces copies of Oriental carpets. But 
even high quality copies of Orientals are 
much cheaper than low quality genuine 
Orientals. 2 * However, while there may not 
be substitution, it is true that there is a rising 
trend in share of expenditures on Oriental 
carpets—eg, in Germany, the world’s largest 
market, the import of Oriental carpets as a 
percentage of total expenditure on floor 
coverings rose from 13.7 per cent in 1973 to 
23 per cent in 1979 29 —and this argument is 
undoubtedly used to press claims for pro¬ 
tection. The fallacy of this claim lies in the 
fact that Oriental carpets have created 
demand in many new markets and among 
wider consumer categories in traditional 
markets 20 rather than encroach upon the 
machine-made market. In other words, all 
that has happened (in markets like Germany, 
UK, etc) is that the market for Oriental 
carpets has grown faster than that for 
machine-made carpets. 

Notwithstanding these arguments, all 
attempts at including handknotted woollen 
carpets in the US GSP scheme have failed, 
in spite of many representations by produc¬ 
ing countries, including India 31 Not only 
this, but the domestic carpel manufactur¬ 
ing lobby had all but succeeded in getting 
quotas clamped on to imports. The only 
kind of handknotted carpets that are given 
OSP treatment (which implies duty-free 
entry into the US) are those where over 50 
per cent by weight of the pile is hair of the 
alpaca, guanaco, huarizo, Hama, nusti, suri, 
or any combination of these! 32 In the case 
of woven floor coverings, they have to be cer¬ 
tified “handioomed and folklore' 1 to qualify 


for GSP. For all practical purposes, therefore; 
most carpets, dhurries, etc, imported into the 
US have to pay duty. 33 

As far as the EEC is concerned, there are 
numerous problems in its policy on haqd- 
knotted carpets imports, according to 
Weston et al (1980). Woollen carpets below 
500 knots per metre of warp are ‘sensitive 1 , 
those above 500 k/m are ‘semi-sensitive’ and 
non-woollen ones are non-sensitive. In prac¬ 
tice, only the less than 500 k/m woollen 
carpets have to pay the MFN duty 34 of 24 
per cent (max 4 ECU/m 2 ). 33 This distinc¬ 
tion, according to them, is arbitrary because 
the number of -knots does not reflect the 
quality of a carpet. However, we find 
ourselves only in partial agreement with this, 
since it was found that density of knottage 
is one of the criteria relevant in the deter¬ 
mination of quality. 36 This is borne out by 
an unambiguously positive relationship in 
the EEC import staustics between knot den¬ 
sity and unit value. Another criticism made 
by Weston et al is that the GSP tariff quota 
is too small, and covers a decreasing propor¬ 
tion of EEC imports (23.4 per cent in 1978). 
Even the average tariff preference margin is 
quite low. Finally, it seems that the quotas 
are unfairly divided amongst the EEC 
member states, with Germany getting less 
than its demand and the UK getting more. 

For non-textile handicrafts , the MFN 
tariff duties are generally lower. By using thr 
GSP and/or special handicrafts provisions, 
developing countries are able to further 
reduce or eliminate the duties that they pay. 
In the US, almost all non-textile handicrafts 
from beneficiary countries are eligible for 
duty-free entry under the GSP. In the EEC, 
all manufactured products from developing 
countries, textile as well as non-textile, can 
enter duty-free under the GSP, although 
there are upper limits on this, especially for 
textile products. This shall be elaborated in 
the next part of this section. 

As far as other non-tariff barriers are con¬ 
cerned, these seem to be in the nature of 
irritants rather than barriers, eg, fumigation 
regulations and heat treatment for certain 
plant-based materials (bamboo, cane, wood, 
cereal straw, flowers, etc) in the US and 
Australia, and health regulations for house¬ 
hold articles and toys. 

Efficacy of Preferential 
Arrangements 

(i) USA. One way to assess the efficacy 
of the GSP is to look at time-series data both 
before* and after the introduction of the 
scheme, and see whether there has been any 
significant change in the share of recipient 
countries in total imports. The only time- 
series data available was for the US for a 
select list of products—brass, copper and 
two wood products for the period 1970-83. 37 
On econometric testing for the significance 
of GSP (ie; before and after January 1,1976, 
the date of introduction of the scheme), it 
was fotfnd that the co-efficient for the GSP* 


variable was not statistically significant. 31 
This means that the GSP scheme in the US 
does not seem to have significantly pro¬ 
moted the exports of developing countries, 
at feast in the products studied. The reason 
is that there are factors more important than 
the GSP preference margins (the extent of 
tariff preferences that GSP recipients enjoy 
over non-recipients)—supply factors (pro¬ 
duction costs, quality, designs), transport 
costs, non-substitutability with developed 
country products—that dominate the (possi 
ble) small positive impact of the GSP. 

One of the constraints would obviously 
lie in the extent ofpreference margins. In our 
chosen products, these vary from 4.4 per 
cent to 6.6 per cent, 39 which is on the low 
side Sapir and Lundberg (1984), in a cross- 
section evaluation of US GSP, find the GSP 
effect among products is related to dif¬ 
ferences m actual preference margins. 

Given that the tariffs on non-GSP reci¬ 
pient countries in the case of handicraft pro¬ 
ducts are often quite low, the preference 
margins are correspondingly small, and the 
GSP effect therefore not very important. 

(ii) EEC. The EEC, as we have seen, 
makes a special provision for handicrafts 
which, however, is so inadequate that China 
has not even bothered to apply for benefi¬ 
ciary status. 40 The limit of 1.2 m ECUs for 
each individual product and 10 m ECUs for 
all handicrafts from a country as the upper 
bound for preferential treatment is easily 
surpassed. For example, Indian exports of 
one item (handknotted carpets) alone were 
172.5 m ECUs in 1983. 

The more substantial provision for handi¬ 
crafts comes within the framework of the 
EEC's GSP scheme. Under this system, 
developing countries are allowed total 
exemption from tariff for industrial and tex¬ 
tile goods, but with limitations on the 
amounts of many goods so exempted. 41 
Thus, a number of products exceed their 
quotas each year. The most important of 
these is again handknotted carpets, with 
only 23.4 per cent of total imports being 
covered by GSP in 1978 (see earlier section). 
In genera], non-textile based handicrafts 
enjoy unrestricted access, while textile based 
ones (eg, carpets, shawls and scarves, em¬ 
broidered goods, etc) do not (i e, they have 
to pay import duties once they exceed their 
GSP quotas). 42 

For any individual developing country, the 
economic worth of these provisions does not 
seem to be very substantial. As Cable et al 
(1986) write; the GSP cannot have stimulated 
Indian exports significantly’. 43 In the 
hierarchy of the EEC’s external trade rela¬ 
tions, 11 categories are spelled out, ranging 
from the EEC countries which enjoy duty¬ 
free intra-EEC trade in all goods, to the 
bottom-placed Comecon countries which get 
the least favoured Aation treatment. 44 India 
is placed alongwlth some other developing 
countries at the eighth spot, with only 
China, non-EFTA developed countries 
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(eg, Japan and the US) and Thiwan, and 
Comecon countries below it. China gets the 
same GSP treatment as India except for cer¬ 
tain agricultural and mineral products. Since 
most of the competition for India comes 
from other developing countries or some¬ 
times from the EEC itself, India in effect, 
enjoys a tariff benefit only v/s-o-vtslhiwan. 

Summing up 

What, then, is the benefit of the duty-free 
quotas? It seems that they do not signi¬ 
ficantly affect the trade—given the uncer¬ 
tainty inherent in a quota system, which 
sometimes last for a very short while, traders 
tend to treat duty-free allowances as wind¬ 
fall gains. 45 This particular problem could 
be addressed by working out an average 
tariff for each product implied by the quota 
system, and replacing the quota with this 
tariff equivalent. The merit of this is that 
while the average tariff would be the same 
under both systems, the tariff-based one 
would be closer to fulfilling the objective of 
promotion of developing countries’ exports, 
since the preference margins will not then 
be treated as windfall gains, ideally, of 
course, the GSP quotas (which apply mainly 
to textile-based handicrafts) should be 
abolished. The argument for this is that 
developing countries’ handicrafts compete 
mostly with each other rather than with the 
EEC’s. Thus, duty-free entry will (if at ail) 
mainly result in an increase in demand for 
developing country products, but not at the 
expense of EEC producers. 

However, given our findings about the 
limited effectiveness of the GSP schemes 
(in both the US and EEC) in promoting 
developing country handicrafts, quota aboli¬ 
tion will, by itself, not help very much. For 
similar reasons, abolition of the remaining 
duties on textile-based handicrafts in the 
EEC and the US may not push up the 
exports of these products very significantly. 4 * 

More active promotional measures will 
therefore be needed, whether or not developed 
countries eliminate import barriers for 
handicrafts. The developed world should be 
petsuaded by an effective developing coun¬ 
try lobby to participate in these schemes 
provided they could be convinced of the 


largely non-substitutable character of 
many developing country handicrafts with 
developed country production. On their 
part, developing countries should undertake 
joint promotion of their products in target 
markets, and seek co-operation of the im¬ 
porting countries m this exercise Section VI 
will explore further the issues relating to 
market promotion. 

Import Regime for Handlooms 47 

The Indian handloom industry is the 
largest of the traditional industries in terms 
of employment generated, estimated at 
7.5 m in 1984-85. 4 * Exports were valued at 
S 307 m. It is, therefore, unfortunate that 
handloom products (mainly garments) have 
been increasingly subject to quota restric¬ 
tions in recent times. 

World trade in textiles is regulated by a 
series of bilateral agreements between expor¬ 
ting and importing nations under the overall 
framework of the Multi Fibre Arrangement. 
In 1974, under the first MFA, cottage 
industry handloom fabrics and hand-made 
products of handloom fabrics, as well as 
traditional folklore handicraft textile pro¬ 
ducts, were exempted from such restrictions, 
provided that they were properly certified. 
Problems have since arisen on account of a 
major and probably unforeseen increase in 
imports of handlooms, as also the issue of 
unsatisfactory certification by the Indian 
authorities (so that powerloom cloth was 
often passed off as handloom, owing partly 
to difficulty in identification but also to in¬ 
difference on the part of the inspection 
authorities). 

Thus, in India's two biggest markets, the 
EEC and the US, the 1983-86 "textile Agree¬ 
ments placed quotas on a wide variety of 
handloom garments—the former in ten of 
India’s most successful exports (including 
women’s blouses, skirts, dresses, shirts, 
trousers and so on), and the latter on the 
entire range of garments. 49 Fabrics and 
made-ups of handloom and India items con¬ 
tinued to receive exemption from the quotas. 
This is because they did not threaten to 
’disrupt’ the domestic industries of the 
importing economies. On the other hand, 
restrictions were placed on garments preci¬ 


Table 3: Wool Floor Covering Pile Hand Inserter etc. over 66 2/3 Cents Per Sq Foot 

(TSUSA No 3601515), 1983 



Quantity 
(sq ft) 

(1) 

FOB Value 
(S 1000) 

(2) 

Freight 
(S 1000) 

(3) 

Freight-Value 
Ratio 
(Per Cent) 

3 + 2 

(4) 

Freight 
Quantity 
Ratio 
(S/sq ft) 
3*1 
(3) 

Unit Value 
(S sq ft) 
2+1 

(6) 

China 

6476866 

47370 

1496 

3.2 

0.231 

73 

India 

7492903 

35233 

3279 

9.3 

0.438 

4.7 

Pakistan 

2716799 

24429 

1448 

5.9 

0.533 

9.0 

Iran 

866501 

17626 

481 

2.7 

0.555 

20.3 

Turkey 

624553 

5467 

310 

5.7 

0.496 

8.8 

Tbtal 

19881470 

140496 

7630 

5.4 

0.384 

7.1 


Source. US imports for Consumption, FT 246. 


sely because they were more successful 

Over and. above all this, most textiles, 
made-ups and garments are subject to 

duties. 50 

This summary of the problems of hand¬ 
loom quotas does no justice to the complex 
issues involved. Nevertheless, the simple facts 
are that handlooms offer employment to 
millions of underprivileged and deprived 
people all over the developing world. At the 
same time, the very existence of this sector 
is being questioned in many countries, 
including India, 51 partly owing to competi¬ 
tion from the organised sector. In such a 
situation, it is hardly appropriate that quotas 
place restrictions on imports of handlooms 
in markets where there is still demand for 
them. This is not to deny that the problem 
is a difficult one to resolve, and is politically 
a very sensitive issue, but only to say that 
the stakes are high. Urgent attention is 
therefore called for. 

It should have become clear from our 
discussion in this section that countries are 
more sensitive to imports in sectors where 
there is substantial domestic production 
capacity. Hence the barriers on handloom 
textiles and garments, textile-based handi¬ 
crafts like carpets, and also on different 
types of leather goods. The problem is, of 
course, that developing countries have been 
able to produce and export substantial quan¬ 
tities of these products, enough to arouse 
strong opposition from manufacturing 
interests in the importing countries. As 
stated earlier, this needs to be countered with 
points about the hand-made nature of the 
products, the consequent employment 
generation, and the non-competitive aspect 
of handicrafts. 


Dranaport Costs 

A legitimate question to ask is why single 
out transport costs from amongst all the 
components of cif price. Tb my mind, the 
most important reason for doing this is the 
transparency of transport costs. For policy 
makers, this means that they can determine - 
the incidence of transport costs on price with 
more accuracy than any other element of 
price, and then compare this with the freight 
rates of competing countries. Other things 
being equal, freight rates will obviously be 
the decisive determinant of relative demand 
between exporting countries. 

The influence of transport costs on 
demand is illustrated by the following exer¬ 
cise for the exports of major developing 
countries to the US in handknotted carpets, 
and brass and copper products. 

The data is extracted from US Imports for 
Consumption, FT 246, for various years. 
The import charges that are specifically 
listed for each country represent the ag¬ 
gregate cost of freight, insurance and other 
charges, but not including US import duties. 
The difference between countries in the ratio 
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of their (i) Import charges to the import 
value (as assessed by customs to be the tran¬ 
saction value of Imports at the foreign port 
of exportation, ie, basically the fob value 
of exports) and/or (ii) Import charges to 
quantity of imports, is taken to represent the 
differentia] in transport costs. Thble 3 gives 
these parameters for handknotted carpets. 

Of all the major exporters to the US, 
India's freight-value ratio is the highest. One 
reason for this is that its unit value is also 
the lowest, and since freight rates are levied 
by volume of carpets, the ad-valorem 
transport cost becomes very high. The low 
unit value is a result of the low to medium 
quality of Indian carpets. 

However, what is not so easily accounted 
for is the fact that even the freight-quantity 
ratio is very high—almost twice that of 
India’s most significant competitor in the 
US, the People’s Republic of China. In 1975, 
the ratio for India was S 0.31/sq ft while for 
China, it was 0.24. The differential has thus 
widened over the years. China’s exports have 
also increased relative to India as this has 
happened. From a very modest start (S 0.8 m 
in 1975 as opposed to S 12 m for India), 12 
China now dominates the US market. The 


low transport costs may be due to the fact 
that the goods are often trans-shipped from 
Hong Kong’ 3 which is a very important 
trading centre of the world. Thus, India’s 
Ugh freight rate is a cause for worry, 
especially since the US is potentially a very 
large market. This is evidenced from the fact 
that the per capita imports of the US were 
0.7 dollars as opposed to 8.0 dollars for 
Germany in 1983 54 Thus, even though 
Germany is currently the world’s biggest 
market, the US is second biggest (and poten¬ 
tially the biggest), and cannot be neglected. 

From the importer’s viewpoint, the ad- 
valorem freighfincidence is more pertinent 
for his profitability calculations. But this 
brings in the question of unit values: India 
cannot, at least in the short term, influence 
demand patterns and also its comparative 
advantage in low and medium quality 
carpets. It can, however, take immediate ac¬ 
tion in bringing the freight-quantity ratio 
more into line with China’s. This could 
perhaps be done by giving a freight subsidy 
on carpets exported to North America. It 
should also be remembered that Indian 
shipments to the US generally take 2-3 weeks 
longer than the Chinese, ss implying that the 


real cost differential to the importer is even 
higher than the figures demonstrate. 

Comparison cannot be made with the 
other two major suppliers, Pakistan and 
Iran: Pakistan air-freights most of its carpets 
at a specially subsidised rate; Iranian carpets 
are too highly priced for freight to matter 
very much. In any case it is China which is 
emerging as the big competitor for India. 

We now turn to metalware and present 
figures for brassware and articles of copper 
(Bible 4). The "Bible shows that between 1977 
and 1983, Indian exports of copper articles 
(nes) rose from 10,6 m to $ 4 m. The unit 
value also rose from 1.7 to 2.8 S/lb. However, 
inspite of this increase in unit value, the ad- 
valorem freight incidence remained the same 
at approximately 18 per cent; and the freight- 
quantity ratio rose from 0.31 to 0.51 S/lb 
This meant a very sizeable increase in the 
freight-quantity ratio differential between 
India, and Korea and Ihiwan, with a similar 
but smaller increase in the ad-valorem 
freight differential. Partly as a result of this, 
Korea’s and Taiwan’s exports during this 
period increased at a simple annual rate of 
374 per cent and 232 per cent respectively, 
compared to 110 per cent for India. 56 

In terms of policy action, the point to be 
noted is that in spite of a favourable unit 
value, India’s freight incidence is more than 
twice that of her most significant competi¬ 
tors, Korea and Thtwan, whether looked at 
in value or quantity terms 
In the brassware category, figures for 
quantity are not available As "Bible 5 shows, 
India’s exports of brassware to the US in 
1975 were $ 2.4 m, while Taiwan's were 
S 1 6 m.In 1983, India’s figure was $ 23 m, 
but Taiwan’s had shot up to $ 39 m During 
this period, the ad-valorem freight differen¬ 
tial widened from 4 3 percentage points 
to nearly 8 percentage points. This was 
reflected in the growth rates of 290 per cent 
for Taiwan and 107 per cent for India. 
Again, it should be noted here that the ad- 
valorem freight rates for India are approx¬ 
imately double than those of its strongest 
competitors. It we assume some similarity 
in the weight to value structure of copper 
and brassware, the freight quantity-ratio dif¬ 
ferentials m brassware, too, must also have 
widened over time. 

Looking more carefully at the figures for 
brass and copper for India, Korea and 
Ihiwan, the findings presented in Ihble 6 
emerge. 

In the above picture, there is a correlation 
between the extent of decline in ad-valorem 
freight costs and the rate Of growth. In 
brassware; Ihiwan’s 28 per cent cost decline 
came alongwith a very high growth rate of 
290 per cent. Similarly, in copper, "Rowan 
saw a cost decline of 29 per cent and a 
growth rate of 374 per cent. In both pro¬ 
ducts* India’s growth was slowest and its 
decline in transport costs was also the lowest. 

I also took a quick look at some wooden 
handicrafts, in which India has a very small 


Table 4 

Articles of Copper, Nor Coated with Precious Metal, nes (TSUSA No 6573540) 


Quantity 

(lbs) 

FOB Value 
(S 1000) 

Freight 
($ 1000) 

Freight Value 
Ratio 
(Per Cent) 

Freight 

Quantity 

Ratio 

(S/lb) 

Unit Value 
(S/lb) 

1977 







Buwan 

1199530 

2112 

182 

86 

015 

1 76 

Korea 

161222 

440 

49 

11 1 

0 30 

2 73 

India 

354405 

596 

110 

18.5 

0 31 

168 

1983 







Buwan 

14539384 

31570 

2331 

74 

016 

2 17 

Korea 

3602568 

10305 

815 

79 

0.23 

2.86 

India 

1416514 

3976 

728 

18 3 

0 51 

2 81 

Source • US Imports for Consumption, FT 246 




Table 5: Brass Household and Sanitary Wares not Coated with Precious Metai 



(TSUSA No 6540300) 





1975 



1983 



FOB Value 

Freight 

Freight-Value 

FOB Value 

Freight 

Freight-Value 


(S 1000) 

(S 1000) 

Ratio 

(3 1000) 

(S 1000) 

Ratio 




(Per Cent) 



(Per Cent) 

Ikiwan 

1621 

196 

121 

39155 

3397 

87 

India 

2420 

397 

16 4 

23135 

3809 

165 

Korea 

607 

54 

8.9 

6862 

558 

81 

Total 

16966 

1831 

10.8 

93444 

9906 

106 

Sourer. US Imports for Consumption, FT 246 







Table 6 










(Per Cent) 



Brass 197343 


Copper 197743 


Decline in 

Average Annual Decline in Average Annual 


Ad Valorem 

Growth Rate 

Ad Valorem 

Growth Rate 


Freight Rate 


Freight Rate 


Itfwan 


28 

290 

14 


232 

Korea 


9 

129 

29 


374 

India 


-0.6 

107 

41 1 


no 
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Figure l; Institutional Network in the linkage between 
the Artisan and the Final Consumer 

Artisan 


Master-Waiver /Master-Craftsman 

1 \ 

Merchant Exporter 4 .Pure Agent 

1 

Importer 


Retailer 

l 

Consumer 


.. .^Manufacturer-Exporter 



Supervisory role 


Notes: —Master-Weaver/Master Craftsman: organises and supervises production of a household 
production unit 

—Merchant Exporter (or simply Exporter): has a licence to export, but, unlike a 
Manufacturer-Exporter, does no production himself 
—Agent Appointed by importers to co-ordinate and look after their interests 
—Importer. An importer who wholesales to retailers 

—Retailer. Can buy products for retail sale from an importer and/or can buy direct 
from exporters 


share of the US market By far the largest 
supplier in all wood products is Taiwan In 
all the three products chosen (utensils of 
wood, articles of wood, and wooden fur¬ 
niture), India’s ad-valorem freight rate is the 
highest of all the suppliers, although it does 
decline over time In the case of wooden fur¬ 
niture, the differential between India and her 
competitors is so high that it would prevent 
any major growth in this sector. Also, for 
India, the ad-valorem freight rates are higher 
in wooden products than for either brass- 
ware or carpets 

Strictly speaking, the influence of trans¬ 
port costs could be judged only if all 
other influences on demand were constant 
However, if there is close competition on 
other price and non-price fronts, transport 
cost differentials could tilt the scales one way 
or the other. This was corroborated by im¬ 
porters with whom we discussed India's 
handicrafts—many felt that India's high 
freight rate negated its price advantage in 
brassware over Korea and Taiwan 

Implications 

It it true, of course, that transport costs 
are only one of many factors influencing 
price and therefore demand for exports. 
However, to the extent that one can easily 
identify these costs and make international 
comparisons (as 1 have done), one can make 
a case for equalisation of transport costs and 
hence for government intervention. It is far 
more difficult to compare the incidence 
of indirect taxes internationally Hence 
exporters’ demands for refund of indirect 
taxes are often not met The above exercise 
may have made a more obvious case for 
government support, viz. transport cost 
subsidisation. 

In India, for example, the exporting com¬ 
munity continually exhorts the government 
to increase export subsidies (cash compen¬ 
satory support) on the plea that hidden costs 


and indirect taxes are imposing unbearable 
burdens on them. Instead I suggest that they 
could ask for a full or partial subsidy of 
freight rate differentials between India and 
major competitors Freight rates out of 
Hong Kong could be used as a benchmark. 

Generally, the countries of the Far East 
have cheaper freight costs to the US than 
India because of the Pacific route and the 
huge volume of trading activity. In recent 
years, Korea, Taiwan, China, Hong Kong 
and others have emerged as strong com¬ 
petitors for India in key manufactured 
exports. This advantage of the Far East is 
very obvious in terms of access to North 
America but there is no such obvious advan¬ 
tage for the EEC market, which bears fur¬ 
ther investigation 

The general point for all exporting coun¬ 
tries is that no product should be allowed 
to lose its competitive edge because of 
transport cost disadvantages. Similar guide¬ 
lines as suggested for India above can also 
be applicable to them. 

VI 

Trading Network 
The Chain 

In bringing the handicrafts from the 
primary producer to the final consumer in 
another country (usually in the developed 
world), many different kinds of organisa¬ 
tions/people play an active role. The most 
frequent chain of linkage in Indian handi¬ 
crafts is from the artisan to a master- 
weaver/master-craftsjman to an exporter, 
who then supplies to an importer-wholesaler, 
who in turn sells to the retailer and thence 
the final consumer. 1 here could be varia¬ 
tions in this sequence through either a reduc¬ 
tion or a further increase in, the participants 
in the chain (see Figure). 

In order to arrive at a better understan¬ 



ding of some of the events in the chain, 
(i e, export and onwards) we decided to take 
a first hand look at the different kinds of 
exporting and importing institutions. We 
interviewed 34 cxporters/manufacturcr- 
exporters/agents in Delhi, Bombay and 
Moradabad, and also received 13 written 
responses to our questionnaires from all over 
India. To complete the chain, we interviewed 
43 importin'; firms (both retailers and 
importers), including those identified by 
exporters, in some of the major markets for 
India. In what follows we shall be mainly 
setting out in perspective the responses of 
different organisations to our questions and 
spelling out the implications of these. It 
should be pointed out that although we did 
interview some G and J exporters in Bombay, 
this section is devoted mainly to the pro¬ 
blems of carpets and other handicrafts. 
While some of these issues are also relevant 
for the G and J sector, it has many other pro¬ 
blems which are unique to it, and form part 
of a separate study. 97 

THE ISSUES 

Although our interviews were detailed and 
lengthy, all the questions were meant to shed 
light on a few important issues These can 
conveniently be summarised under the 
following heads: 

(1) Role of‘Middleman’ Since middlemen 
like merchant exporters and importers will 
charge a commission for their respective 
functions, final retail price may be higher 
than, say, if the retailer was buying directly 
from a manufacturer-exporter. However, this 
may not necessarily be the case since retailers 
often ‘respect the going market price*. On the 
domestic front, the manufacturer-exporter 
is sometimes able to supply at a lower price 
than an Rgent or merchant exporter can, but 
again, this is not always the case 

No doubt, the middlemen perform useful 
economic functions. For example, retailers 
would find it very difficult to buy in India 
were it not for the co-ordination functions 
that merchant exporters/agents undertake on 
their behalf. 

(ii) Design and Development: This is a 
very crucial activity, and we found that 
the most successful firms were those that 
had substantial investments in design and 
development activity. 

(iii) Commitment to long-term relation¬ 
ships: Dade stands a better chance of grow¬ 
ing if the exporters and importers are com¬ 
mitted to product lines and to suppliers and 
buyers. The commitment would vary accor¬ 
ding to whether the traders were interested 
in immediate, short-term profits or in longer- 
term gains 

(iv) Quality and delivery checks. Control 
of quality and delivery, schedules is very 
important and is the main function, for 
example, of the agents appointed by impor¬ 
ting firms. 

(v) Promotion: Given India’s very poor 
image as an exporter, it is necessary to 
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means of personal contact. 5 * The other, 
methods are advertising, promotional cam- - 
paigns, etc 

Overview of Different Participating ( ( ) 
Institutions (2) 

We shall now present a summary of our 
findings on the role and contribution of dif¬ 
ferent exporting and importing institutions, 
judged on the basis of the five issues 
outlined above. 


SITC* 

Code 

<3442 

<3341 

<3342 

<3349 


(1) Importers: Importers are specialised in 
one or a few product lines, and thus have 
a thorough knowledge of their products. 
There is a lot of competition in their 
business and they survive on good purchas¬ 
ing (and not selling). They cater to all types 
of retailers, but their greatest success is in 
supplying to small retailers (boutiques, 
speciality stores, etc) and in supplying com¬ 
plex products which require investment in 
design and development. They spend a great 
deal of time in their supplying countries and 
develop the skills of the firms they work 
with. They are normally the pioneers in 
developing a new line, and thus incur very 
high risks, including the full risk of he fact 
that their product may not sell. In the 
course of our interviews, only five impor¬ 
ting firms impressed us with the depth of 
their commitment to the development of the 
product Of these, four were importers, and 
one was a retailer. 

Sines they go deep into a product line, 
retailers order large quantities and also carry 
stocks. They are the dominant category 
in the import of all handicrafts (inclu¬ 
ding carpets) in all developed countries. 59 
Importers’ markups can vary from 30 per 
cent to more than 100 per cent of their cost, 
and are especially high at the beginning of 
a trade cycle when a new product is intro¬ 
duced by them. As trade expands, retailers 
also enter into direct buying and this lowers 
importers’ margins. 

On the negative side, importers offer lower 
prices to exporters than retailers do, and this 
is often a temptation for exporters to sell 
directly to retailers. Also, because direct buy¬ 
ing by retailers eliminates the importer link, 
this sometimes results in a lower retail price 
and hence increased demand. 

(ii) Retailers - There are many different 
kinds of retailers including boutique or 
fashion stores, department stores, chain 
stores, discount stores and mail-order 
houses. Boutiques are normally too small to 
engage in direct buying. Direct buying by 
retailers is normally confined to large chain 
stores or to a conglomerate of depart- 
ment/chain stores. Where the volume of 
buying is very large, these retailers have even 
set up permanent buying offices in the sup¬ 
plying countries.* 0 

Retailers cannot have as deep a knowledge 
of a product as an Importer; in spite of this, 
i select few retailers have invested in designs 
development and borne full risks. 61 
I the quantities ordered can match those 
garters in the case of large chain stores, 
is not often because even the *big- 



(3) <3399 

(6) <4239 

(7) <3191 

(8) 6560 

(9) <3891 


(10) <3921 

(11) <3929 

(12) <393 

(13) <3941 

(14) 63942 

(15) 63949 

(16) 63962 

(17) 6597 


(18) 66132 

(19) 66582 


(20) 6664 

(21) 6665 

(22) 6666 

(23) 6671 

(24) 66729 

(25) 6673 


(26) 6674 


(27) 69742 

(28) 69752 

(29) 69782 

(30) 69933 


(31) 69962 

(32) 69981 

(33) 82111 

(34) 82192 
(33) 82199 

(30 84711 

(37) 84712 

(38) 84713 

(39) 84831 

(40) 84832 

(41) J484 


"liar or ' 


Inlaid wood and wood marquetry. 

Wooden picture frames, photograph frames, mirror frames and the like. 
Household utensils of wood. 

Standard .lamps, table lamp* and other lighting fittings, of wood; articles of fur¬ 
niture, of wood, not falling within Division 82; caskets, cigarette bases, trays, fruit 
bowls, ornaments and other fancy articles, of wood; cases for cutlery, for drawing 
instruments or for violins, and similar receptacles, of wood; articles of wood for 
personal uie or adornment, of a kind normally carried in the pocket, in the hand¬ 
bag or on the person; parts of the foregoing articles, of wood. 

Other articles of wood nes. 

Other articles of , aper pulp, paper, paperboard or cellulose wadding, net. 
Metallised yarn, bung textile yarn spun with metal or covered with metal by any 
prpeess. 

TUlle, lace, embroidery, ribbons, trimmings and other small wares. 

Ikpestries, hand-made, of the type Oobeuns, Flanders, Aubusson, Beauvais and 
the like; and needle worked tapestries (eg, petit point and crow stitch) made in 
panels and the like by hand. 

Carpets, carpeting and rugs, knotted (made up or not) of wool or fine animal hair. 
Carpets, carpeting and rugs, knotted (made up or not) of other textile materials. 
“Kelem”, “Schumacks” and “Karamankf rugs and the like. 

Carpets,|gfpeting, rugs, mats and matting, of wool or fine animal haii; nes (tufted). 
Carpets, carpeting, rugs, mats and matting, of wool or fine animal hair nes (woven). 
Carpets, carpeting, nigs, mats and matting, of wool or fine animal hair, nes (other 
than knotted, tufted, woven, knitted, crocheted or of felt). 

Carpets, carpeting, nigs, mats and matting, of other textile materials nes (other 
than knottpd, tufted or of felt). 

Plaits and similar products of plaiting materials, for all uses, whether or not assembl¬ 
ed into strips; plaiting materials bound together in parallel strands or woven, in 
sheet form (including matting, mats and screens); straw envelopes for bottles. 
Building and monumental stone, worked, and articles thereof (including mosaic 
cubes), other than goods falling within heading <6131 or group 662. 

Glass beads, Imitation pearls, imitation precious and semi-precious stones, fragments 
and drippings, and similar fancy or decorative glam small wares, and articles of 
glassware nude therefrom; glass cubes and small glass plates, whether or not on 
a backing, for mosaics and similar decorative purposes; artificial eyes of glass (in¬ 
cluding those for toys but excluding those for (wear by humans); ornaments and 
other fancy articles of lamp-worked glass; glass grains (kaHotim). 

Tableware and other articles of a kind commonly used for domestic or toilet pur¬ 
poses, of porcelain or China (including biscuit porcelain and parain). 

Tkbleware and other articles of a kind commonly used for domestic or toilet pur¬ 
poses, of other kinds of pottery. 

Statuettes and other ornaments, and articles of personal adornment; articles of 
furniture, of porcelain, China or other ceramic materials, nes. 

Pearls (natural or cultured), unworked or worked, but not mounted, set or strung 
(except ungraded pearls temporarily strung for convenience of transport). 
Diamc-ids (other than industrial diamonds), cut or otherwise worked, but not 
mounted or set. 

Other precious and semi-precious stones, unworked, cut or otherwise worked, but 
not mounted, set or strung (except ungraded stones temporarily strung for conve¬ 
nience of transport). 

Synthetic or reconstructed precious or semi-precious stones, unworked, cut or other¬ 
wise worked, but not mounted, set or strung (except ungraded stones temporarily 
strung for convenience of transport). 

Articles of a kind commonly used for domestic purposes, nes, and parts of such 
articles ties of copper. 

Sanitaryware for indoor use and parts thereof, nes of copper. 

Statuettes and other ornaments of a kind used indoor, of base metal; photograph, 
picture and similar frames, of base metal; mirrors of base metal. 

Clasps, frames with clasps for handbags and the like, buckles, buckle-clasps, hooks, 
eyes, eyelets and the like; of base metal, of a kind commonly used for clothing, 
travel goods, handbags or other textile or leather goods; tabular rivets and bifur¬ 
cated rivets, of base metal; heads and spangles, of base metal. 

Bells and gongs, non-electric, of base metal and pans thereof of base metal. 
Anicles nes of copper. 

Chairs and other seats (other than those falling within heading 82121), whether 
or not convertible into beds. 

Furniture nes of wood. 

Furniture, net of other materials; parts nes of the furniture falling within hcadhig 
8219. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Shawls, scarves, mufflers, mantillas, veils and the like, of textile fabrics, other than 
knitted or crocheted. 1 ' >. 

Ties, bow ties and cravats, of textile fabrics, other than knitted or crocheted. 
Articles of ftuskin nes. 

Artificial fur articles made thereof, nes. 

Headgear and fittings thereof, nee.. 

continue*! 
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<(tt) 4W0 Picture p o s tcards , C hristm as and other picture greeting cards, printed by tny pro- 
ceu, with or without trimmings. 

(43) >933 Ornamental articles and objects of penonal adornment, of the materials falling 

within division 38. 

(44) 89422 Dotb. 

(43) 89423 Tbys, nes; working models of a kind used for recreational purposes. 

(46) 89423 Carnival articles; entertainment articles (e a, conjuring tricks and novelty jokes); 

Christinas tree decorations and similar articles for Christmas festivities (e g ar¬ 
tificial Christmas trees, Christmas stockings, imitation yule logs. Nativity scenes 
and figures thereof). 

(47) 89601 Paintings, drawings and pastels, executed entirely by hand (other than industrial 

drawings falling within heading 89282 and other than hand-painted or hand 
decorated manufactured articles). 

(48) 89602 Original engravings, prints and lithographs. 

(49) 89603 Original sculptures and statuary, in any material. 

(50) 89606 Antiques of an age exceeding 100 yean nes. 

(51) 8972 Imitation jewellery. 

(52) 89731 Articles of jewellery and parts thereof, of precious metal or rolled precious metal 

(except watches and watch cases). 

(53) 89732 Articles of goldsmiths’and silversmiths'wares and parts thereof, of precious metal 

or rolled precious metal (other than goods falling within heading 89731). 

(54) 89733 Articles consisting of, or incorporating, pearls, precious or semi-precious stones 

(natural, synthetic or reconstructed), nes. 

(55) 89811 Pianos (including automatic pianos, whether or not with keyboards); harpsichords 

and other keyboard stringed instruments; harps (but not including acolian harps). 

(56) 89821 Pipe and reed organs (including harmoniums and the like), 

(57) 89823 Other wind musical instruments. 

(58) 89824 Percussion musical instruments (e g, drums, nylophones, cymbals, castanets). 

(59) 8991 Articles and manufactures of carving or moulding materials net. 

(60) 89931 Candles, tapers, night lights and the like. 

(61) 89935 Smoking pipes; pipe bowls, stems and other parts of smoking pipes (including 

roughly shaped blocks of wood or root); cigar and cigarette holders and parts 
thereof. 

(62) 89942 Walking sticks (including climbing-sticks and seat sticks), canes, whips, riding crops 

and the like). 

(63) 89949 Parts, fittings, trimmings and accessories of the articles falling within heading 89941 

or 89942. 

(64) 89971 Basketwork, wickerwork'and other articles of plating materials, made directly to 

shape, nes; articles made up from goods falling within heading 6597; articles of 
loofah 

(65) 89981 Hand sieves and hand riddles, of any material. 

(66) 89983 Buttons and button moulds, studs, cufflinks and press fasteners (including snap 

fasteners and press studs); blanks and parts of such articles. 

(67) 89985 Combs, hair-slides and the like. 

(68) 89987 "tailor's dummies and other lay figures; automatic and other animated displays 

of a kind used for shop window dressing. 

(69) 89992 Skins and other parts of birds with their feathers or down, feathers, parts of feathers, 

down, and articles thereof (other than goods falling within heading 29196 and work¬ 
ed quills and scapes). 

(70) 89993 Artificial flowers, foliage or fruit and parts thereof; articles made of artificial 

flowers, foliage or fruit. 

(71) 89995 Wigs, false beards, eyebrows and eyelashes, switches and the like, of human or 

animal hair or of textiles; other articles of human hair, nes (including hair nets). 


Note: a Standard International TVade Classification. 

Sourer United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Statistical Papers, 
Series M No 34/Rev 2, 1975. 


gest department stores tend to be smaller 
buyers of the most specific lines of merchan¬ 
dise than their overall size might at first sug¬ 
gest’ 62 Retailers who are quality conscious 
and spend more than a week or two with 
their supplier are regarded as highly desirable 
customers by firms in developing countries. 
Also,' when the products are more standar¬ 
dised, and form a regular part of a retailer’s 
wares, the retailer can supplant the importer 
to the benefit of the exporting country 
(exporter would then get a higher price). 
However, there are few standard lines in 
handicrafts because except for carpets they 
are sold in the gift departments where new 
1 terns are forever being introduced. 

(ui) Local Buying Agent: The agent 
method is most frequently used by retailers, 
importers normally preferring to deal 
directly with exporters. The agent’s role is 


often indispensable because he co-ordinates 
the production of many small groups of 
manufacturers, and brings them into con¬ 
tact with retailers. It is his responsibly to 
ensure the quality and delivery of the mer¬ 
chandise. The products whose production he 
co-ordinates are normally of a relatively sim¬ 
ple nature, since he deals in a wide range and 
does not have an intensive knowledge of any 
one of them. The commission charged varies 
between 2 per cent and 5 percent 
(iv) Merchant/Exporters-. They are also 
basically agents with the difference that they 
can export themselves. They could be handl¬ 
ing a wide range of handicrafts, so they may 
not be specialised m any one of them. One of 
the main advantages of merchant exporters, 
in cases where they are large, is that they can 
bargain with importers on more equal terms, 
and so get a better price and therefore higher 


foreagheXchnnge earnings. Another ad van 
tage of a large exporting organisation is 
hat it can exploit economies of scale in 
narketing. 

There Are, in fact, some very large mer¬ 
chant exporters like leading Houses but un¬ 
fortunately, they have not evinced much 
interest in developing and promoting handi¬ 
crafts because these are mainly low volume 
and highly specialised, non-standardised 
items. For large volume products like hand- 
knotted carpets, however, at least two 
Dading Houses have started taking an active 
interest. Nonetheless, it is true that most 
exporters are not very large, and this can be 
deduced from the fact that the limited 
export business in metalware is shared by 
atout 1,000 exporters (of which 500 are mer¬ 
chant exporters), 63 and in carpets by 1,270 
exporters (of which 578 were merchant 
exporters). 64 

(v) Manufacturer-Exporters Many expor¬ 
ters call themselves manufacturers because 
they do a ‘little bit of polishing’ and co¬ 
ordinate manufacturing activity. What .we 
have in mind here are those who contribute 
a substantial amount to value added, even 
though it may be (as it normally is) in the 
latter half of the production chain. The 
possible advantages of manufacturer- 
exporter over a merchant exporter are (1) a 
stronger commitment to and knowledge of 
his products since his survival depends on 
them, (2) a stronger commitment towards his 
work force since he gives them assured 
employment (although it could also be that 
he may be employing them only on contract 
basis), (3) better checks on the production 
process (because he is manufacturing 
himself and is personally involved in it) and 
hence on quality, delivery schedules and 
designs (i e, ensuring that they are not 
copied), and (4) inspiring more confidence 
in a potential importer because of this 
greater commitment and his higher level of 
sunk costs (this higher sunk cost could, 
however, also be used by the importer as a 
bargaining lever against him). However, 
these should be weighed against the advan¬ 
tage that at least a much larger merchant 
exporter would enjoy in terms of bargain¬ 
ing power and scale economies in marketing 
(see iv). 

In practice, it is not easy to distinguish 
between manufacturers who undertake most 
of their production in their own units and 
‘manufacturers’ who suh-enntract a large 
part of production to others. Also, the 
former have one major disadvantage; viz, the 
inability to deliver large volumes of output 
since they are constrained by their produc¬ 
tion capacity. Thus, m the event that they 
receive larger orders, genuine manufacturer- 
exporters will also have to sub-contract part 
of it to other manufacturers if they are to 
deliver on time. 

It is only a very large manufacturer- 
exporter, i e, one operating factory-type pro¬ 
duction, who can, as it were, deliver the 
goods (on time and of the requisite quality) 
when substantial volumes are demanded, as 
are often done by importers or by large retail 
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foreign offices could be improved, ; 


tion of export production, ftdl-scale factory 
production is not widespread. This is the 
case even in highly export-oriented produc¬ 
tion centres like Moradabad (brass) and 
carpets (Bhadohi). In fact, of all the crafts, 
handknotted carpets has the largest share of 
factory production—approximately one 
Fifth. 

The main reason why factory-type pro¬ 
duction has not developed in Indian crafts 
is because of labour legislation and the fear 
of unionisation 65 Labour legislation adds 
to costs because employers cannot shed 
labour very easily when demand is slack, 
and also because under the Factories Act 
employers have to pay bonuses and con¬ 
tribute towards employees’ welfare and 
insurance schemes. Also, organised labour 
is more susceptible to political involvement. 

In this context, it may be useful to spend 
a minute on the issue of mass-market handi¬ 
crafts versus more expensive (and more 
ethnic) crafts In our discussions above, we 
spelled out the advantages of the factory- 
type system for speedy bulk production but 
in the case of artistic and highly skill¬ 
intensive crafts, household production has 
a comparative advantage, because with a 
high division of labour, there is little scope 
for creative inputs. Policy makers should 
take note of this distinction. 

(vi) The Public Sector. Because of Us size 
and resources, a pubbc sector institution (the 
Handicrafts and Handlooms Export Cor¬ 
poration of India is the largest and most pro¬ 
minent, and our discussion here will focus 
on it) can, at least theoretically, play a uni¬ 
que role in trade development. The HHEC 
has a special design cell (unlike most othei 
exporters), it has showrooms and retail 
outlets abroad from where it can get con¬ 
sumer feedback and from where buyers can 
communicate easily, it has bargaining 
strength, it is committed towards the sup- 
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it can offer products from all over India. 

HHEC’s major product areas are gold 
jewellery, handlooms, handknotted carpets, 
ready-to-wear, and handicrafts. In the field 
of handknotted carpets, HHEC played a 
pioneering role in developing Persian-design 
carpets in India as a result of which India 
is now the world leader. Since its initial suc¬ 
cess, which all began with the setting up of 
a warehouse in Hamburg in 1965, however, 
the overall performance of HHEC in carpets 
has been on the decline, and it has taken no 
major fresh initiatives in this sector 

In handlooms, too, the HHEC has en¬ 
joyed some measure of success, with total 
exports being $ 7.8 m m 1982-83. In gold 
jewellery, the increase in exports credited to 
HHEC have shown a spectacular increase, 
from $ 5.1 m in 1980-81 to S 609 m in 
1982-83. 66 However, it is doubtful whether 
its exports would have seen such a dramatic 
jump if exporters had not been obliged to 
import and export gold via the HHEC, 67 if 
our interviews with Bombay traders are 
anything to go by 

Given this preoccupation with handlooms 
(which are easier to design and sell), carpets 
(where the market is larger and more stable) 
and gold jewellery, HHEC’s involvement 
with other handicrafts has been minor, with 
exports of $ 7.7 m in 1982-83 as opposed to 
$ 10.4 m in 1980-81. These figures are 
misleading to the extent that they include a 
major chunk of Novo export trade (i e, 
regulated imports from the USSR), so much 
so that exports of handicrafts to all other 
countries was only S 0.3 m in 1982-83 
(approx). 68 

Many handicraft importers whom we 
interviewd were familiar with HHEC. Their 
general comments about the HHEC were 
that (i) their attitude was not commercial 
enough, (ti) their sales staff should be more 
motivated, (ni) their prices were on the 
Higher side, (iv) their quality could be bet¬ 
ter, and (v) they needed to make more 
modern products suited to Western tastes 
At least one importer had a more favourable 
impression, stressing that their quality 
and designing in carpets and rugs was first 
rate, and that they were honest and readily 
replaced defective goods. 

In terms of the broad issues identified, the 
HHEC has really not performed better than 
any of the private sector exporters. Like any 
other merchant exporter, it does not possess 
any manufacturing capability in its handi¬ 
crafts line. 69 Thus, it charges a commission 
for its middleman’s role which, because of 
high overheads, makes its products relatively 
expensive. In quality and delivery, it was 
more lax than the better private traders. Its 
biggest failure, however, lies in its inability 
to develop its handicrafts trade. Handicrafts 
(other than carpets and G and J) offer the 
biggest challenges in terms of design, 
development and promotion, and this is 
precisely why the HHEC, with its resource; 


by appointing a national of the ho*t coun¬ 
try as one of its senior functionaries. 

Implications 

For handicrafts to survive, and grow, and 
provide productive employment to millions 
of craftsmen, demand creation is, of course, 
imperative. Assuming away the supply-side 
issues (which are beyond the scope of this 
paper), this could be done via design, 
development and promotion. In fact, suc¬ 
cessful importing and exporting firms were 
of the opinion that designing was the life¬ 
line of handicrafts. However, we found that 
there were very few pioneer firms in this 
regard, whether we look, at import or at 
export activity. Most firms play a passive 
role, mostly adapting/modifying existing 
designs and ’borrowing' ideas from rivals. 
Thus, if handicrafts exports are to increase, 
the government and the HHEC have to step 
up substantially their support of design and 
development activity. The HHEC, especially, 
will need to lead the way as it did with 
carpets in the 1960s. In promotional activity, 
the government could invite (and pay the 
travel costs of) innovative importing firms 
to develop product lines in India, and also 
associate with them in trade fairs abroad 
his association is important because nobody 
knows the markets better than the alert 
importers. 

Provided they are themselves interested 
and if they can attract custom from impor¬ 
ting firms (we saw that importers often 
prefer to deal with manufacturer-exporters), 
very large exporters like Hading Houses can 
help the economy to realise greater benefits 
(of foreign exchange realisation and of scale 
economies in marketing). If they increase 
their share of handicrafts exports, the large 
exporters can also help in reducing the i- 
nstability and unnecessary price wars 
generated by hundreds of exporting firms 
jostling for buyers’ orders. Thus, Hading 
Houses and other large exporters could 
perhaps be encouraged to entfer the handi¬ 
crafts trade in a bigger way. 

VII 

The Artisan: Ultimate Focus of 
Policy 

Although ultimately the purpose of 
exports is income for the artisans, our pur¬ 
pose in this paper has been specifically to 
study Indian handicrafts exports and to see 
what can be done to increase their growth 
rat& In fact, the issues on the supply side 
were raised in a complementary study (IDS 
(1985)). In this section, then, we shall just 
point to two important issues. 

Firstly, we saw that a complex network of 
artisans, middlmen, manufacturers, entre¬ 
preneurs, exporters and importers has 
developed in the Indian handicrafts industry. 
One of the problems that has exercised plan¬ 
ners and social scientists is that in this pro- 
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Iteration of institutions, the artisan, who 
has very little bargaining power, has got a 
raw deal. For example, he is always subject 
to the vicissitudes of demand from foreign 
markets, unlike exporters who can always 
switch to another product. Moreover, even 
when he get., an order, he is under constant 
pressure to keep his wages/prices low. 

In Kathuria (1985), it was shown that 
handicrafts trade is dominated by a hand¬ 
ful of unporting countries—mainly the US, 
FR Germany, France, and UK. All major 
exporting countries sell the greater fraction 
of their handicrafts m these countries. In 
order to reduce the vulnerability of crafts¬ 
men to downswings in economic activity, it 
is imperative that there is a diversification 
of markets. Developing countries could co¬ 
operate in this by jointly promoting similar 
products in relatively unexplored countries 

Secondly, policy makers must not lose 
sight of the fact that the hereditary system 
of skill transfer is coming under increasing 
strain because of the rising cost of living, 
the uncertainty of employment from un¬ 
stable foreign demand, and the increasing 
opportunity cost of training 70 The result is 
a lowering of skills and quality To arrest this 
decline, craftsmen and their children must 
be induced to remain in the craft via welfare¬ 
enhancing measures and by greater assurance 
of employment 

VIII 

Conclusions and Policy 
Implications 

This paper explored selected price and 
non-price factors in international trade in 
handicrafts Although the focus was on 
India, this necessarily involved a study of 
more general issues such as barriers to trade 
and the world market for handicrafts. Even 
when the data analysed was specifically 
Indian, as in the case of transport costs and 
the trading network the lessons were genera 
Usable The definition for handicrafts used 
for this study was the one adopted by the 
Government of India, and did not include 
handlooms, khadi, village industries, 
sericulture and coir (see Section II). 

We saw that the classification of inter¬ 
national trade statistics needs to be improved 
if we are to get more accurate estimates of 
the world market for handicrafts. The Revis¬ 
ed Indian Ttade Classification is a rare 
example of a system that distinguishes bet¬ 
ween hand-made and machine-made items. 
The quest for better data is not an end in 
itself. It will help developing countries to 
more effectively monitor their trade perfor¬ 
mance in this employment-intensive sector, 
and place international trade negotiations 
for handicrafts on a firmer footing. The 
International Trade Centre or a new body, 
say, an ‘International Handicrafts Organisa¬ 
tion’, could take up this task of reclassifica¬ 
tion of trade statistics, and also monitor, 
regulate, and promote international trade in 


handicrafts. 

A related problem is the lack of agreement 
as to what constitutes a handicraft, with 
some countries like Canada and Australia 
being unduly restrictive. Importing countries 
should be persuaded to take a broader view, 
and allow mechanical aids and modern 
equipment, as long as there is a basic, 
creative, personalised skill involved. This 
issue is important because most OECD 
countries give preferential treatment (either 
duty-free, reduced duty, or duty-free quotas) 
to what they consider to be handicrafts It 
may be useful for developing countries to 
press for ‘enlightened legislation’ in a single 
market, like the EEC or the US, which could 
then serve as a reference/bargaining point 
in their negotiations with other countries. 
In order to make the definition of a handi¬ 
craft workable, ways and means would have 
to be agreed upon to identify the extent of 
value added by hand. 

In our discussion of the international 
trading environment, we found that import 
barriers are not an issue in the exports of 
non-textile handicrafts from developing to 
developed countries For textile-based handi¬ 
crafts (eg, floor coverings, shawls, em¬ 
broidery, etc), however, there are some 
restrictions. In the US, these take the form 
of duties. In the EEC, there is a duty-free 
quota which, if exceeded, would necessitate 
the payment of MFN duty. In practice, this 
provision has meant that India has had to 
pay duty only on floor coverings. For a start, 
these GSP quotas could be replaced by 
equivalent tariffs which would make them 
more effective 

We found that the GSP has been limited 
in its effectiveness in promoting handicrafts 
from developing countries, because often the 
competition is within developing countries 
rather than with developed countries, and 
also because of the limited extent of pre¬ 
ference margins (although some of the more 
advanced developing countries like Korea, 
Thiwan, Singapore and Hong Kong have 
been able to make better use of GSP than 
others). Thus, developing countries will need 
to do more than press for removal of the re¬ 
maining barriers They will have to under¬ 
take substantial market promotion in target 
markets. This could be done jointly. For 
example carpet producing countries could 
co-operate and jointly promote Oriental 
carpets as highly desirable floor coverings. 
Even developed countries could aid in trade 
promotion, as the EEC-funded India TYade 
Centre in Brussels proves. 

In a digression on handlooms, we noted 
the much greater severity of the restrictions 
(outright quotas), especially on handloom 
garments. This was because of the existence 
of substantial domestic production capacity 
in the importing countries in these indus¬ 
tries. The developing countries need to 
counter such import barriers by stressing, in 
their negotiations, the hand-made nature of 


the products, the concomitant employment 
generation, and the non-substitutability 
aspect. These, of course, are as true for 
handicrafts as for handlooms (in fact, end- 
use substitutability witlf developed country 
production is greater for handlooms). 

Transport cost differentials were found to 
influence India's export performance. As a 
general rule, if competing country freight 
rates are substantially lower, then a full or 
partial freight equalisation scheme should 
be considered. 

Our detailed study of different trading 
institutions enabled us to define some of 
their strength and weaknesses. While it was 
generally agreed that design and develop¬ 
ment activity was crucial for the survival of 
handicrafts in international trade, very few 
importers or exporters had the resources to 
undertake it. In this situation, it was upto 
the government and the public sector to step 
in and take the initiative. Active association 
in developing products and m promotion 
should be sought with the more innovative 
of the importing firms. 

Finally, in order to reduce the vulnerability 
of craftsmen to the vicissisitudes of foreign 
demand, every effort should be made 
to difersify markets both, domestic and 
foreign. 

In this paper, I have raised a few impor¬ 
tant issues affecting the export trade in 
Indian handicrafts. More details will be 
found in Kathuria (1985), and, for supply- 
side issues, in IDS (1985). 


Abbreviations 


1 cif Cost, Insurance and Freight 

2 CCJC Central Cottage Industries 

1 ' Corporation 

3 ECU European Currency Unit 

4 EEC European Economic Com¬ 

munity 

5 EPNS Electro Plated Nickel Silver 

6 f o b Free on Board 

7 G and J Gems and Jewellery 

8 GSP Generalised System of Pre¬ 

ferences 

9 HHEC Handicrafts and Handloom 

Export Corporation of India 
Ltd. 


10 CEPC Carpet Export Promotion 

Council 

11 MFN Most Favoured Nation 

12 net Not elsewhere specified 

13 OECD Organisation for Economic 

Co-operation and Develop¬ 
ment. 

14 ODCH Office of the Development 

Commissioner for Handi¬ 
crafts 

15 RITC Revised Indian Iftade Classi¬ 

fication 

16 SITC Standard International Hade 

Classification 

17 TSUSA Ifcriff Schedules of the 

United States of America 

18 UNCTAD United Nations Conference 
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on Thule tad Development 

19 UNSO/ United Nation* Statistical 

ITC Organisation/International 

Hade Centre 

20 USTR United State* Hade 

Representative. 


Notes 

[This paper is based on the results of a study 
on Indian Handicrafts Exports funded by the 
International Development Research Centre. I 
wish to acknowledge the input and hard work 
of Nisha Xkneja and Murali Patibondla. 1 thank 
Lokesh Misra for rescuing us from the com¬ 
puter. For comments and suggestions, I am 
grateful to Prakash fiuidon, J Krishnamurthy, 
Pulip Nayak, staff of the Indian Institute of 
Foreign Hade; B B Bhasin, Edward Oakley, 
L C Jain, Angus Hone, K K Kak, Dal jit 
Aurora, Shiromani Sharma, J C Sarin, Andre 
Sapir, the participants of workshops organis¬ 
ed by ICR1ER in New Delhi in February 198S, 
and by IDRC in Singapore in November 1985, 
my .colleagues at the Indian Council for 
Research cm International Economic Relations, 
and all the exporters and importers who gave 
generously of their time I thank our missions 
abroad for their help with data and in arrang¬ 
ing meetings, with special thanks due to 
B B Bhasin at the India Hade Centre in 
Brussels. For their constant support and en¬ 
couragement, I gratefully thank L C Jain and 
El wood Pye. I am extremely grateful also to 
Suresh Ifendulkar for detailed comments and 
discussions. However, views expressed and 
mistakes remaining should be attributed solely 
to me.] 

1 See also Hiong and Yeats (1980), and 
Kathuria (1985), Ch 2, for corroborating 
evidence. 

2 Hirsch (1977) makes a distinction between 
rich man’s, poor man’s and everyman’s 
goods. The bulk of the world’s imports of 
handicrafts are absorbed by the OECD 
countries. 

3 As we shall see in Section VII, employment 
in export activity is not an unmixed blessing 
for the artisan. 

4 ODCH, provisional figures. 

5 The official estimate was Rs 32,500 m but 
the methodology for doing this has not been 
enunciated. 

6 IDS (1985), quoting All India Handicrafts 
Board. 

7 ODCH. The figures for 1984-85 are provi¬ 
sional. The exchange rates used are 4.778 
and 11.363 rupees to the dollar in 1961 and 
1984, respectively (IMF 1985 Yearbook). 

8 In terms of value, 77 per cent of handicrafts 
exports in 1984-85 were gems and jewellery, 
for which practically all the raw material 
(especially rough diamonds and gold) has 
to be imported, so that the net domestic 
value added or net foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings in O and J is only about 33 per cent. 

9 This figures of 3.5 m for 1981, estimated by 
IDS (1985) conflicts with the official figure 
of 2.7 m in 1984-85 (Seventh Five Yfear Plan, 
P.99). 
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10 The combined total employment of the 
‘traditional’ industries, i e, handicrafts, 
handlooms, khadi, village industries, seri¬ 
culture and coir, was 21.7 m in 1984-85 
(Seventh Five Year Plan, p 103). 

11 Economic Survey 1985-86, pp 142-3. 

12 Making some simplifying assumptions (that 
were in fact unfavourable to the handicrafts 
sector), IDS found that the social cost in 
rupees of earning a dollar of foreign ex¬ 
change was lower in handicrafts than in 
many other sectors of the economy. See 
Cable et al (1986), Ch I. 

13 Calculated on the basis of one-third 
domestic value added for G and J and two- 
thirds for the other sectors. 

14 See IDS (1985), for a discussion of some of 
these; The IDS study was a complement to 
ours. 

15 Since the RITC is far more detailed than the 
SITC, I have had to omit most of the RITC 
products falling within the Textiles group, 
as also goods made of leather. For exam¬ 
ple, the RITC classifies cotton jackets and 
blazers, handloom and hand printed as 
category 8424203; and classifies cotton 
jackets and blazers, millmade and hand¬ 
printed, as 842420* However, the SITC has 
only one category, 84242 (cotton jackets and 
blazers), which would include jackets and 
blazers made of millmade cloth, and 
machine-printed. Although there are exactly 
similar problems for most of the products, 
textile as well as non-textile, the ambiguity 
and uncertainty may be more textile-based 
handicrafts. I therefore decided that it 
would be less inaccurate to drop these pro¬ 
ducts than to include them. 

16 Assuming a wholesaler’s markup of 30 per 
cent and a retailer’s markup on his cost 
price of 50 per cent-100 per cent. 

17 The growth without G and J, of develop¬ 
ing country exports of handicrafts between 
1980-84 was 37 per cent. At the same time, 
world exports of these products grew only 
by 6 per cent, while total world trade in 
manufactured products grew by 4.8 per cent 
(GATT 1985, p 201). 

18 See Kathuria and Thneja (1986) for an 
analysis of competition, for India from 
China in carpets and also in other 
handicrafts. 

19 See UNCTAD (1979). 

20 Prakash Thndon, in a letter to me. 

21 Because there is often a dispute between 
exporting and importing authorities as to 
whether a product (or part thereof) has been 
made by hand or by machine. 

22 See UNCTAD (1979). 

23 See, for example, Cable et al (1986). 

24 ODCH, provisional figures. 

25 See Kathuria (1985), Chapter 3. Although 
India has been the largest exporter by 
volume for some time, if was in 1983 that 
for the first time, it outstripped Iran in 
terms of value of exports. 

26 Census figure; 1981, for main workers only 
(it does not include marginal workers). See 
1Q6 (1985). 

27 For our interviews, and also Weston et bl 


(1980), p 189. 

28 Hfeston et al (1980), p 189. 

29 ITC (1981a), p 27. 

30 ITC (1983), p 18. 

31 Information obtained from the office of the 
US Hade Representative, Washington DC. 

32 Office of the USTR (1983). The above- 
defined category comprises TSUS 36004, 
whereas about 95 per cent of world trade 
is in woollen handknotted carpets (TSUS 
36015). 

33 From the Thriff Schedules of the US 
(TSUSA Commodity by Country of Origin). 
In 1983, for example, India paid the 5.1 per 
cent duty on its entire exports of $ 36.5 m 
of handknotted carpets as did the rest of 
the world. Likewise, only S 0.5 m of India’s 
woven floor coverings deports of S 20 m 
were able to qualify as ‘handloomed and 
folklore’. 

34 I e, the duty that is paid by GATT members 
who do not receive preferential treatment 

35 In 1984, 72.3 per cent by quantity (square 
metres) and 62.9 per cent by value, of EEC's 
imports of handknotted woollen carpets 
were less than 500 km (Nimexe, Analytical 
Tkbles of Foreign Hade). Thus, in practice, 
duty was levied on a large fraction of the 
EEC’s Oriental carpet imports. 

36 See Kathuria (1985), Chapter 3 

37 The products are brass household and 
sanitary wares not coated with precious 
metal (TSUSA No 6540300), articles of 
copper, non-piated, nes (6573540), house¬ 
hold utensils of wood, nes (2069800), and 
wood carving, nes (2070020). 

38 I tested for the impact of GSP on the share 
of the largest developing country exporters 
in total US imports in each of the three pro¬ 
ducts. A dummy variable was employed to 
capture the GSP effect The other indepen¬ 
dent variable was real private consumption 
expenditure. The finding is that although 
the GSP dummy is of a positive sign, it is 
statistically insignificant. On the other 
hand, consumption expenditure is positive 
and significant in two of the three equa¬ 
tions. See Kathuria (1985), Chapter 3. 

39 Office of the USTR (1983). 

40 Cable et al (1986), Chapter 6. 

41 Commission of the European Communities, 
March 1984 and April 1984. 

42 In practice, as far as India is concerned, 
only carpets consistently exceeded the GSP 
quote and were thus subject to MFN duty 
All other handicrafts, textile and non-textile 
based, did not exceed their quotas and thus 
enjoyed duty free entry. However, handloom 
goods are a different story. See last part of 
this section. 

43 Chapter 6. 

44 Weston et al (1980), pp 17-19. 

45 Cable et al (1986), Chapter 6. 

46 With perhaps the exception of floor cover¬ 
ings in the EEC, where the GSP quota Is 
binding, and where the MFN duty is quite 
substantial, abolition of which would con¬ 
ceivably lower the retail price and increase 
the demand for floor coverings. However, 
as we have argued earlier, the markets for 
machine and hand-made floor coverings are 





quite distinct, and therefore the latter will 
not be affected. In most of the other tex¬ 
tile based handicrafts, developing countries 
do not seem to have exceeded their GSP 
quotas 

47 Much'of the discussion in this borrows from 
Cable et aI (1986), Chapter 6. Our focus 
here will be on India. 

48 Seventh Five Year Plan, p 99. 

49 Department of State, USA (1983), Press 
release. The mechanism for both the Impor¬ 
ting markets was the same— handioom 
items were not distinguished for machine- 
made ones and were placed within the 
overall Textile Quotas. 

50 The rates of duty increase with the degree 
of processing. However the duties do not 
matter in cases where the quotas are 
binding 

51 See, for example. Jam (1983). 

52 ITC (1981a) 

53 ITC (1981b), page 53 

54 Calculated from UNSO/ITC, Import 
Tabulation System Rug New. s, the authori¬ 
tative carpet journal, in its issue of March 
1985, p 16, also predicts that the Oriental 
rug business in the US is ‘big and is going 
to get bigger’ 

55 And sometimes even more, according to 
importers. 

56 The growth rate is calculated simply by 
computing the percentage growth betweer 
the end points and dividing by the numbei 
of years 

57 Being done at ICRIER by Murali 
Patibandla 

58 See Khanna (1985) According to him, India 
is following the correct strategy to overcome 
this handicap which is a barrier against 
initial contact 

59 See the various ITC Monographs on Trade 
Channels. 

60 f-or example, offices have been set up by 
Associated Merchandising Corporation, 
Macy's, May Co, and so on 

61 A good example is Habitat group in the UK 
with whom we were fortunate to have a 
lengthy discussion 

62 Keesmg (1982) 

63 IDS (1983) 

64 Carpet Export Promotion Council figures 

65 For example, one of the largest carpet 
manufacturers and exporters in the coun¬ 
try wrote to us in a very regretful vein, 
stating that after 18 years of experimenta¬ 
tion with factory production, he has con¬ 
cluded that it was ‘absolutely impossible to 
produce handknotted carpets within this en¬ 
vironment’ for the same reasons as men¬ 
tioned in the text 

66 Source' HHEC, New Delhi The exchange 
rate in 1980 and 1982 is 7 863 and 9 455 
rupees to the dollar, respectively 

67 Under the HHEC scheme for advance 
replenishment of Gold. The only other 
options available to exporters were to go 
through the State Bank Replenishment 
Scheme (introduced in August 1984) or to 
avail of a 10 per cent gold content scheme 
where replenishment Is not allowed 

68 HHEC, New Delhi. 


69 f e, handicrafts as defined in the HHEC's 
divisional segmentation as an entity 
separate from carpets, gems and jewellery, 
and handlooms 

70 IDS (1985), from intensive field studies of 
72 families across different crafts. IDS con¬ 
cluded that more than 50 per cent of the 
craftsmen either do not want to teach the 
craft to their children or teach it for lack 
of option 
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Some Indications from Sind, Pakistan 


S Akbar Zaidi 


The class background of doctors hds important implications for doctor-patient relationships which is an important 
form of social control. The background of doctors is important in determining the dynamics of the health system 
of any country. This article is based on a survey of medical students in Pakistan and aims to find out what kind 
of people choose to become doctors. Do they all come from the same privileged class, or is there a heterogeneous 
distribution of social classes amongst potential doctors? 


IN most of the literature which looks at 
models of health care in underdeveloped 
countries (UDCs), or for that matter, in 
developed countries, it is assumed that 
doctors come from the very privileged upper 
class of society (Banerji 1973, Ziem 1977). 
This assumption has led some writers to con¬ 
clude that with this background, and with 
further training in medical colleges, the 
eventual product, the doctor, becomes 
thoroughly alienated from his patients 
(Banerji 1974). Furthermore, with this type 
of upper class background, Banerji also 
believes that it would be “unrealistic to 
expect physicians to show social sensitivity 
to strive for a more just system-of medical 
education and health services’’ (Banerji 
1983, p 29). 

The class background of doctors has 
important implications for doctor-patient 
relationships as well, as has been brilliantly 
pointed out by Waitzkin (1980, 1984). He has 
shown that the doctor-patient relationship 
is an important form of social control, and 
the class background of both the parti¬ 
cipants is of prime importance in the 
encounter This situation will be further 
intensified in UDCs where class differences 
are relatively sharper. 

The manner in which the medical com¬ 
munity controls the Ministry of Health, and 
the way it plays a major role m the provi¬ 
sion of medical facilities has been shown by 
Ugalde, for both Colombia (Ugalde 1979), 
and for Honduras (Ugalde 1980). Clearly the 
implication about the background of 
doctors is important in determining the 
dynamics of the health system of any 
country. 

Our aim in this paper is to determine the 
class background of medical students m 
Pakistan.' Since doctors in Pakistan, once 
they are practising, earn on average about 
12 times the per capita income of the 
population (Mejia 1979), we can safely con¬ 
clude that doctors belong to the upper class. 
However, our Interest is on what type (class) 
of people choose to become doctors. Do 
medical students come from the same 
privileged class as doctors, or is there a 
heterogeneous distribution of social classes 
amongst potential doctors? If so, what per 
cent rise above their original class? This 
paper will attempt to answer some of these 
questions. 

There are at present 16 medical schools 
in Pakistan, with ah estimated enrolment of 
about 22,000 with about 4,240 students 
entering eiudi year and 3,5S2 graduating. The 
enrolment along provincial lines is as 
follows: Punjab 42 per cent, Sind 45 per 



cent, NWFP 10 per cent and Baluchistan 3 
per cent. In Sind, two of the five colleges 
are situated in the largest city of the country, 
Karachi. In the Punjab, Lahore has three, 
Rawalpindi two, and Faisalabad, Multan and 
Bahawalpur, one college each. In the NWFP 
one college is at the provincial capital 
Peshawar, while another is at Abbotabad 
The only medical college in Baluchistan is 
at Quetta, by far the largest city. 

Our data for this paper are drawn from 
a survey conducted in the five medical col¬ 
leges in Sind. 2 We surveyed 358 medical 
students who were in their first and final 
year of medical college. Our sample size con¬ 
stituted close to 10 per cent of students 
enrolled in these years in all the five colleges 
Although the data are collected from institu¬ 
tions in Sind, we feel quite confident that 
the results can be generalised for the whole 
of Pakistan. Despite some regional pecu¬ 
liarities, the findings based on this sample 
can serve as a good generalisation to the 
class background of medical students m 
Pakistan. 

The survey by Zaidi and Malik (1985) was 
extensive, and a questionnaire was used with 
the help of which, we gathered information 
about the attitudes, ambitions, family and 
social background, problems, etc, of medical 
students. All in all, we had information and 
responses to 56 questions. For the purpose 
of this paper, we have selected the appro¬ 
priate variables which would help us in 
determining the class background of the 
students They are discussed in the following 
section. 

Distribution of Students in Karachi 

Our two basic variables for class are 
(i) area of residence (locality) and (ii) father’s 
occupation. Area of residence is available 
only for the city of Karachi. Table 1 gives 
a distribution of the students residing m the 
various localities in Karachi. 

Although 202 students in our sample gave 
Karachi as their city of residence, 188 
provided informatiqn about the locality in 
which they lived. Table 1 lists the 18 areas 
from where the students come from. How¬ 
ever, the list for our purposes is quite 
meaningless. Below, we have grouped 
various localities according to their socio¬ 
economic background. The four broad 
categories based on social division or income 
class are based on the author’s thorough 
familiarity with the spatial distribution of 
the city along socio-economic lines. (This 
categorisation is also the result of in-depth 
discypsion with some social-scientists.) 
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The classification is as follows: 

A (Upper’income) Clifton, Defence, KDA. 
B (Upper middle) : North Nazimabad, 
PECHS. 

C (Middle and - GulshAn Iqbal, 
lower middle) Garden Road, PIB, 

FB Area, Saddar, 
Nazimabad and 
. Drigh Colony 

D (lower income) : Liaquatabad, Lyari, 
Main, Keamari and 
Korangi 

By this grouping, the percentage distribution 
of students by ‘class’, based on area of 
residence, is as follows - 
Upper income 14 9, upper middle 26 6; 
middle/lower middle 45 7 , and lower 
income 12.8 3 

Thus on the basis of residence, for students 
in Karachi, we get a picture where more than 
40 per cent of medical students belong to 
families who live in upper and upper middle 
income areas Lower or poorer income areas 
constitute less than 13 per cent of our sample 
On the basis of father’s occupation, we 
have 16 categories covering 254 students. A 
grouping on the basis of income would be 
as follows. 


1 (Upper and 
upper middle) 


II (Middle 
income) 


HI (Lower middle)- 


IV (Lower income) 


Doctor, engineer, 
landlord, owners of 
large business, senior 
government servant, 
executive, lawyer 
Owner middle business, 
university/college 
teacher, mid-level 
employee, army 
Mid-level ■ government 
servant, teacher, owner 
of small business 
Low government servant, 
servant, worker 


This grouping for the whole sample gives us 
a distribution as follows: 

Upper and upper middle income 57.9 per 
cent; middle 22 1 per cent; lower middle 16.5 
per cent and lower income $5 per cent. 4 
Clearly, there is a great ’Karachi bias' in 
our sample and it would be much more 
meaningful to disaggregate the data along 
Karachi and non-Karachi lines. If we do that, 
the Karachi distribution for father’s occupa¬ 
tion is as follows: 

1—62.1 per cent; 11—28 per cent; HI—7.9 per 
cent; and IV—2 per cent. 

For residents of Hyderabad, Sind's second 
largest city (population one million), the 
distribution is as follows: 

1—61.4 per cent; II—13.6 per cent; III—22.7 
per cent, and IV—2.3 per cent. 


'itlon is -M ToltoWs: 

1—54.9 per cent; II—17.7 per cent; HI—20.5 
per cent; and IV—5.9 per cent- 
There are, however, a number of problems 
in our methodology that need mention 
Firstly, both groupings for residence and 


father's occupation are quite subjective. At 
the same time, we feel that there are less 
problems wuh our classification of area of 
residence than with father's occupation. Wc 
feel that area (locality), is fairly well-defined 
and although there are bound to be income 
differences within a particular locality, they 
will not be all that severe. People living in 

Table 1: Area or Residence (Karachi) 

Area 

Number 

Percentage 

Clifton 

6 

32 

Defence 

15 

80 

KDA 

7 

3 7 

PECHS 

22 

11 7 

North Nazimabad 

28 

14 9 

Gulshan-E-lqbal 

20 

10 6 

Garden Road 

3 

1 6 

Pib Colony 

2 

1 1 

Federal B-Area 

19 

10 1 

Saddar 

11 

59 

Nazimabad 

15 

80 

Drigh Colony 

14 

7.4 

Liaquatabad 

4 

2 1 

Lyari 

2 

1 1 

Malir 

9 

4.8 

keaman 

2 

1 1 

Korangi 

7 

3 7 

Total 

188* 

100 0 


Note. * There were 14 other residents of 
Karachi, but their area was unknown 
Source■ Zaidi, S A and Malik. S (1985) 


opportunities -baaed oh 
their income background. This is also true 
for other localities—they will be exposed to 
a more or less consistent type of environ¬ 
mental stimuli determined by the class or 
income composition of the residents of that 
particular area 

In the case of area of residence, our 
sample is restricted to the city of Karachi, 
while in the father’s occupation category, wc 
cover not only those from Karachi, but also 
from the interior of Sind. In group 1 of our 
category (Table 2), we have covered a large 
number of diverse occupations from ‘execu¬ 
tive 1 to ‘landlord’ The biggest problem in 
this set is the diversity within each pro¬ 
fession Unlike residential areas which are 
more uniform, there are various types of 
doctors, lawyers, etc, all earning salaries in 
a wide spectrum However,we have assumed 
that on average, most doctors, engineers, etc, 
earn at least as much as the minimum in¬ 
come level shown (in note 4) to enter 
category I Whether our income categorisa¬ 
tions for the case of Karachi can be used 
across the board, is discussed in the final 
section of the paper 

A third variable which we examine which 
indicates social class is the ability of students 
to pay for their foreign studies From our 
sample, 338 students wanted to specialise 
after graduation, of which 315 were sure that 
they will somehow have the funds available 
for specialisation Of those who wanted to 
specialise, 266 said that they would be 
tinanced by their families, and of these, 185 
wanted to go to the West for higher studies. 
In other words, 69 per cent of those who are 
sure that they will be financed by their 
families want to specialise in the West 
Clearly, not all ot them will actually go 
abroad to study, but the fact that such a large 


financially able to spend such a great deal 
of money, indicates that they either already 
have, or will have, access to substantial sums 
of money. One assumes that specialisation 
in either th'e US or England would cost at 
least $ 15,000 a year for a minimum of two 
years. The fact that 52 per cent of our entire 
sample believe that they have access to a 
great deal of money is worth pondering over. 

We feel that despite the problems of 
methodology that have been mentioned 
above (our simplified classifications), the 
picture that emerges is a good approxi¬ 
mation to the true one. We can thus safely 
conclude that the greatest number of 
medical students come from upper and 
upper middle income families. Middle and 
lower middle families contribute the second 
largest share, while the least number of 
prospective doctors come from the lower 
income group. 

Why So Few Low Income Students? 

If we accept the distribution as shown 
above, a number of questions emerge which 
are worth discussing. Firstly, what are the 
reasons for this type of distribution? - 

Starting from the lower rung of the ladder, 
why are there so few poor, low income 
students? Le» us start with the case of 
Karachi. The first and most obvious res¬ 
ponse is that students from these back¬ 
grounds seldom attain the educational level 
needed to enter pre-medical and medical 
college. It is more than likely that poor 
students need to join the workforce much 
earlier than their richer colleagues in order 
to help their families to maintain themselves. 
Thus many are forced out of the educational 
system very early on in the process, while 
others have to deal with work and study at 
the same time Others who can carry on with 


TaB1F2 1-Atm.R‘S Ol t l PAflON 


Occupation 


Total 

Karachi 

Hyderabad 

Sind Urban 

Sind Rural 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

Doctor 

27 

10 6 

16 

10 7 

4 

92 

4 

, 11 8 

3 

12 

Engineer 

9 

3 S 

6 

4 0 

3 

6.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Landlord 

26 

102 

7 

4 7 

7 

159 

7 

20 5 

5 

20 

Owner—large business 

19 

7 5 

10 

6 ■’ 

5 

11 4 

4 

11 8 

— 

— 

Senior government 
servant 

29 

II 4 

21 

14 0 

6 

13 6 

2 

59 

_ 

_ 

Executive 

30 

11 8 

30 

20 0 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1 aw yer 

7 

2 8 

3 • 

2 0 

2 

4 5 

2 

59 

— 

— 

Owner—mid business 

17 

67 

14 

9 3 

— 

— 

2 

59 

i 

4 

IJmversity/college 

teacher 

15 

59 

10 

6 7 

3 

68 

2 

5 9 

_ 

__ 

Mid level employee 

21 

8 3 

15 

10 0 

3 

68 

2 

59 

— 


Army 

3 

I 2 

3 

2 0 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 


Mid level government 
servant 

II 

43 

8 

5 3 

3 

68 


_ 


_ 

Teacher 

15 

59 

1 

06 

2 

4 5 

5 

14 6 

7 

28 

Owner—small business 

16 

6.3 

3 

2 0 

5 

II 4 

2 

5 9 

6 

24 

l ow government 
servant 

5 

2,0 

3 

2 0 

_ 

_ 

2 

59 

_ 

_ 

Worker 

4 

1 6 

— 

— 

1 

23 

— 

— 

3 

12 

Toial 

254' 

100 

150- 

100 

44' 

100 

34 4 

100 

25' 

100 


Notes : 1 There were 43 students, whose fathers were either employed, or had their own business Since the exact type of job and us classification 
could not be ascertained, they have not been considered in this Sample 49 students did not have their fathers contributing to the household 
income budget (possibly deceased, separated, retired, etc) 12 did not answer the question 

2 22 students had fathers working, but we could not identify their exacl profession 19 did not have them contributing to the household. 
II did hoi answer the question. 

3 The exact profession of 11 students’ fathers could not be identified. 6 fathers did not contribute io the household 

4 15 did not contribute, while 7 were engaged in some nuivity 

5 3 were engaged in some activuy, while 9 did noi contribute to the household 
Source : Zaaii, S A and Malik, S (1985). 
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their studies may not haw the same advan¬ 
tages (extra tuition, better schools, teachers, 
etc) as more 'fortunate’ students, lb enter 
pre-medical college and then medical college 
is a very difficult and competitive business. 
Very high grades are requited at both levels. 
It is quite possible that students from poor 
families fail to enter medical college only 
because they do not have the required grades 
for admission. As argued above, with added 
responsibilities, students from poor families 
may not be able to devote as much time and 
energy to their studies as is required in the 
case of medicine and thus perform poorly 
and are denied admission. 

One c.itique of education in capitalist 
societies is that it espouses values and 
ideologies of the dominant (bourgeois or 
middle) classes. In such a case, students of 
lower classes will feel alienated once they are 
in the system. This is especially marked in 
the case of professional education, such as 
medicine, where apart from ‘simple’ ideo¬ 
logy, the subject is taught in a foreign 
language which is alien to most of the 
students, and especially the poorer ones. 
Thus there are numerous inherent barriers 
to entry which discriminate against poor 
students right down from the elementary to 
the professional levels of education Due to 
this, poorer students are nudged out of the 
race as soon as it starts.’ 

It is interesting, however, to point out that 
the advent of students from low income 
families to medical college is a relatively new 
phenomena. In the early 1970s, the newly 
elected Populist Government of Bhutto in¬ 
creased the number of medical colleges in 
the country, along with the number of seats 
in all colleges. In 1971, six colleges accepted 
900 students each year compared to 197S 
where 16 colleges accepted 4,240. The poor 
students only entered the realm of the upper 
middle and rich classes once this admission 
capacity was substantially increased. Since 
medicine is a profession in which the returns 
to doctors are fairly high, one can assume 
that the few representatives of the lower class 
will rise above their class and will be 
absorbed in the middle classes. 

On the other end of the spectrum, from 
Table 1 (Area) we have 40 per cent of 
students coming from the upper income 
areas of Karachi; 62 per cent of students 
come from this class on the basis of father’s 


occupation. In either case this is a sizeable 
proportion, but should not come as a 
surprise. Firstly, the arguments mentioned 
above for poor students, if reversed, can 
■ apply to rich students. The barriers of entry 
are relaxed, and students in this group can 
relate more easily to the educational system. 
Further, they have a clear advantage in the 
sense that due to their wealth, they have 
access to better schools,, tutors, facilities, etc. 
Thus they have access to better opportunities 
and can achieve the standard required for 
admission. 

Secondly, medicine is clearly a “respect¬ 
able" and a (high) income-earning activity 
and any individual who wants to become a 
doctor has that in mind. The fart that a large 
percentage of the elite and rich become 
doctors means that they will continue their 
lineage in the upper income brackets. They 
can be assured much higher returns than 
middle or lower class doctors since they have 
a distinct advantage compared to the lower 
classes, they have their own social circle and 
“contacts” which enables them to circulate 
amongst the rich who have the resources to 
pay for their high fees On the other hand, 
a middle class resident of FB Area or Lyan 
will have access to clients from the same 
area, thus limiting their expected earnings 

The mam reason why there is a large 
.epresentation of the middle class in our 
sample is because there is indeed a very large 
middle/lower middle class in existence in 
Pakistan, and especially so in the cities One 
would clearly expect a great number of 
representatives from the middle class in 
nearly all professions and fields which are 
open to them. We feel that doctors in this 
class would in most cases travel mtra class, 
unlike those m the lower classes, who would 
most probably rise above their father’s class 
Since medicine is believed to be a ‘safe’ pro¬ 
fession, one can at least expect the middle 
class to maintain its own living standard 

Our analysis will have to differ sub¬ 
stantially, if we are to be able to explain the 
pattern for non-Karachi residents. As we 
mentioned earlier, area of residence in a city 
is possibly a better indicator of social posi¬ 
tion than father’s occupation In our case 
this means that the results for Karachi may 
give a better picture than the one emerging 
for the rest of Sind, as here only father’s 
occupation is available to determine “class” 


One look at Bible 2 shows that in the cases 
of Karachi, Hyderabad and Urban Sind, 
there is indeed a different picture emerging. 
This is evident especially in the case of 
category III. In both Hyderabad and Urban 
Sind, the lower middle income classes seems 
to have got a greater share than in the case 
of Karachi. One would feel that the same 
reasons restricting admission which applied 
to this class in Karachi would also hold true 
for the rest of Sind. But, why is the pattern 
in this category so different? 

The best possible explanation is that our 
categories are too “Karachi biased”, and thus 
cannot be applied for the interior of Sind 
without changes. A teacher, or a mid-level 
government servant does not carry much 
clout, or earn a great deal of money in 
Karachi However, in smaller towns, he not 
only earns relatively more, but also carries 
a lot of social prestige Even a Grade-8 level 
government employee stationed outside a 
major city enjoys “perks” which in Karachi 
would have been denied—quite often, 
accommodation is provided by the govern¬ 
ment Such positions in small towns acquire 
a great deal of petty power and respect This 
can give the government servant certain 
advantages and can help in the education of 
his children. The case for teachers is even 
more marked. A teacher is a respected indi¬ 
vidual in a small town and is entitled to 
numerous privileges which he can use 

Thus to assume that teachers, or owners 
of small businesses outside Karachi have the 
same relative social position as in Karachi 
is incorrect In Table 2, most of those indi¬ 
viduals who aie placed in category III in the 
case of Hyderabad and Urban Sind, will be 
pushed up into category II as their relative 
income and class position would come close 
to those shown in Karachi’s category II. 

Although the sample of Rural Sind is 
quite small, the position there would be 
similar to that of the rest of non-Karachi 
residents The 13 students who come from 
category HI would definitely be placed in 
the upper echelons of category II as the 
privileges which a teacher or a small 
business-man has in rural are?', are quite 
tremendous and easily comparable with 
those of a higher social position in Karachi. 

It would have been of great interest to 
compare our sample distribution with the 
actual distribution of medical students. If, 
from our sample 40 per cent of the students 
come from the upper middle income areas 
of Karachi, we should also see the actual 
distribution of the population in these areas 
of Karachi It will clearly be less than 40 per 
cent, which would show that despite their 
absolute number in Karachi, the upper and 
upper middle classes are over-represented in 
medical colleges m the country. However, a 
lack of data do not permit us to do this. 

In the case of the whole country, on the 
basis of monthly income, some figures are 
available which show the distribution of 
various classes in the country (see Thble 3). 
We can crudely compare the actual distribu¬ 
tion of class with our sample results The 
case seems to be that despite a very small 
“higher income group” in the country, they 


Table 3: Percentage of Population in Each Group/Range 


Household Group 

Monthly Income* Range 

Pakistan 

Rural 

Urban 

Lower income group 

Upto Rs 600 

23 7 

30.1 

14 1 

Middle income group 

i) Rs 601-1550 

56 7 

57 7 

55.2 


ii) Rs 1501-2500 

13 0 

8 9 

19.1 

Higher income group 

Rs 2501 and above 

68 

34 

11 7 


Source: “Household Income and Expenditure Survey", Government of Pakistan, 1979 
* All are in 1979 prices. 

Note • A new inflation adjusted income range has been presented which changes the ranges 
as follows: 

New Income Bracket 


O ld Income Bracket 

Upto Rs 600 
Rs 601-1500 
Rs 1501-2500 
Rs 2500 and above 


Upto fts 1,000 
Rs 1011-2500 
Rs 2501-4500 
Rs 4500 and above 


Source: Dawn, ‘Economic and Business Reyjrw’, Karachi, April 13-19, 1985 



are over-represented in medical colleges, 
while a minute proportion of the large, lower 
middle group become doctors. 

elitist HEALm Care 
H ow will this class background of medical 
students who will soon be doctors, affect the 
provision of health facilities in Pakistan? As 
we have shown elsewhere (Zaidi 1985), the 
model of health care in Pakistan is elitist, 
urban based, curative-care oriented, and one 
in which mainly the upper income classes 
benefit. The existing system works against 
the poor, whether urban or rural. Since our 
class distribution of medical students is also 
one with a majority of upper-middle income 
individuals, there would be little desire to 
change the present system of health care, 
since it is the rich who basically benefit from 
it As long as the upper income groups 
(whether doctors or not) benefit, the health 
care system will continue as it is. Not only 
that, the present class background of doctors 
will act as a significant barrier to any radical 
change Not only will these doctors act as 
an obstacle to change of the health care 
system, as has been shown in the case of 
Mozambique and Chile, but they will also 
act as a barrier to social change as a whole, 
since "the pnmary commitment of those in 
ihe medical professional is to the opti¬ 
misation of the interests of their class" 
(Navarro 1984, p 168) At best, one can 
expect a few minute "amendments" to the 
existing system so as to accommodate some 
Ireshly graduated doctors 

At the same time, it is wrong io assume 
that if there was a greater segment of the 
lower income class, they would be able to 
achieve a radical change of the health 
system We agree with Navarro, who has 
argued, that since medicine is articulated 
within a specific mode of production, “ihe 
class chaiactei istics of medicine will not be 
changed b\ changing its composition” 
(Nd'airo 1985, p 185) As long as medicine 
is piaetised in the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion, one can expect it to follow a certain 
pattern and logic determined by that mode 
The composition cannot be analysed outside 
this overall structure Furthermore, as long 
as there aie a large number of uppei income 
representatives, any attempt by the lower 
income group, to change the system would 
he quashed At the same time, one must add 
that it is incorrect to assume that doctors of 
the lower income class will necessatilv work 
lor the interests of their class It is quite 
possible that they acquire petit bourgeois 
tendencies and work towards the maximisa¬ 
tion of their own personal gain 
One final point which needs to be re¬ 
affirmed, concerns the generalisation of our 
results from the province ol Sind to the 
country as a whole Basically, Ihe saint 
factors which influenced admission to 
medical colleges in Sind should apply to the 
other provinces as well Since the back¬ 
ground of a very great majority of medical 
students in the country is urban, the burgeo¬ 
ning urban middle classes would be wejl 
represented in ail the medical colleges of the 
country There are bound to be some inter- 
provtncial differences as social conditions do 


differ in the four provinces, however, these 
differences would not substantially alter the 
class picture drawn in this paper. 

Doctors in most countries, earn enough 
to belong to what can be termed the privi¬ 
leged class. It is important to establish the 
class background of medical students, to see 
hpw many of them come from the same class 
as doctors and how many rise above their 
class From our result*, "we have established 
the fact that a great majority of medical 
students come from the same privileged class 
as doctors. Since they originally belong tc 
the upper class and most will maintain this 
high social position, others may even do 
better The huge urban middle class in 
Pakistan also has us representation in large 
numbers in the medical colleges of the 
country 

Such a dtstribuiion does indeed have im¬ 
portant ramifications on the model of health 
care in any country It also has a bearing on 
the broader class alliances and movements 
within the country In Pakistan, with t(jc 
upper middle class highly represented 
amongst students and doctors, one cannot 
expect any fundamental radical reforms in 
the health sector The doctors will try to 
optimise their own interests and those of 
their class as a whole Not only that, as has 
been demonstrated in other UDCs, doctors 
can cause hindrances in any social movement 
which goes against the interests of their 
class 

Thus a rather bleak picture emerges con¬ 
cerning change in fhe health sector in 
Pakistan Moreover, as long as a capitalist 
mode of production is dominant, even a 
large working class recruitment of doctors 
(which as described above is almost impos¬ 
sible due to hurdles in the system), must 
work within this structure To change the 
elitist model of health care would require a 
great number of “socially sensitive" physi¬ 
cians who can take health care beyond the 
realms of the profit maxtmisatton motive 
The present system inhibits their recruit¬ 
ment What is actually required in the case 
of Pakistan and other UDCs, is the end to 
the social and economic system (fcudalism- 
capitalistn) which gives rise to the present 
health care model The experiences of 
China, Cuba, Mozambique and Vietnam 
have demonstrated that once the dominant 
mode of production is changed (to a socialist 
one), the resulting health care model with 
its new composition and priorities proves to 
be the only altei native which works for the 
masses 


Notes 

1 We would have liked to use a stncl Marxist 
interpretation and definition of the term 
ilass, but are unable to do so Firstly, the 
definition of class is itself quite problematic 
even in ihe case of advanced capitalist 
societies, and to enter a theoretical debate 
about the definition of class in case of 
Pakistan would take us too far a field 
Secondly, (he data we had access to was also 
insufficient to give us a strict, concrete, 
definition of the term Hass. As we have 
shown in the text, our determinants of clasi 


are area of residence, and father's occupa¬ 
tion Thus, we are using a more liberal 
version, one which gives a good proxy for 
the term class, rather than a strict definition 
foi class Our definition for class can 
possibly read “a social group with commor 
economic interests, or sharing similar 
economic conditions" See Ossowski, S, 
‘Marx's Concept of Class' in Bottomore T, 
and Goode, P (eds), “Readings in Marxist 
Sociology", 1983 

2 Zaidi, S A and Malik, S (1985). 

3 If we were to attach Monetary values to our 
groups for Areas of Residence, they would 
be (household income) 

(A) Above Rs 8,000 pm; B) Rs 8,000-Rs 4,000 
(C) Rs 4,000-Rs 1,200, (D) Below Rs 1,200 pm 

4 Tor Father's occupation the values woule be; 
(1) Above Rs 4,000 pm, (11) Rs 4,000- 
Rs 2,000; (III) Rs 2,OOORs 1,200, (IV) Below 
Rs 1,200 pm 

5 For a detailed description and critique of ihe 
model of medical education in UDCs, see 
Zaidi, S A (forthcoming) 
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and Sales Taxes in India 

Mohesh C Purohit 

Along with the increase in the fiscal importance of excise duties and sales taxes, these taxes have come to reveal 
the complex nature of the system of indirect taxation that has evolved in this country. The overlapping co-existence 
of the two generalised systems of levy has not only led to a complicated structure of taxation, but, with each 
compounding the effects of the other through interaction ; has given rise to uncontrolled and unintended incidence 
on particular commodities. 

Any serious study of the economic effect of commodity taxes at the state or the Central level must attempt 
to find out the cumulative rate with respect to inter-industry relationships. For want of such calculations, studies 
of the incidence of these taxes have given incorrect results. Also, any study of the effect of these taxes would 
give misleading result if only the statutory rates are taken into consideration. 


THE system of commodity taxes in India 
has become far mote complicated than what 
it was originally envisaged to be by the 
framers of the Constitution. Many of the 
changes have taken place in response to the 
increasing need for revenue. Union excise 
duties at the Central level and sales taxes at 
the state level have emerged as the dominant 
elements of taxes on commodities; the 
former has steadily increased from 18 per 
cent of total tax revenue of the Centre in 
1930-31 to 33 per cent in 1982-83 and the 
latter has increased by leaps and bounds 
from 31 per cent in 1957-58 to 58 per cent 
in 1982-83. Along with the increase in fiscal 
importance of the two taxes they have come 
to reveal the complex nature of the system 
of internal indirect taxation that has evolved 
in this country. The overlapping co-existence 
of the two generalised systems of levy has 
not only led to a complicated structure of 
taxation, but, with each compounding the 
effects of the other through interaction, has 
given rise to uncontrolled and unintended 
incidence on particular commodities. 1 

Union excise duties cover almost all com¬ 
modities (ranging from necessities to luxury 
articles) manufactured by factories using 
power. This levy falls on raw materials and 
intermediate goods as well as on goods 
meant for final use. fixation of inputs has 
become a marked feature of the structure of 
Union excise duties. However, in order to 
mitigate the cumulative effects of the excise 
duties on inputs as well as on output, duty 
relief is given in the form of set-off or by 
allowing in-bond movement. These con¬ 
cessions being limited and on a selective 
basis, the net effect is that the Union excise 
duties have evolved as a generalised levy. 

Taxation of Inputs 

Similarly, sales taxes have evolved as 
general taxes, and each state has sought to 
develop its tax from the point of maximising 
revenue without serious regard to economic 
considerations. Most of the states do not 
exempt inputs but provide for a concessional 
treatment The nature of concession varies 
from one state to another. Maharashtra and 
OnssAtax raw materials at the concessional 
rate Offour per cent, Madhya Pradesh at two 
per cent and Rajasthan at one per cent. 


Bihar also grants concessional treatment and 
taxes raw materials at the rate of three per 
cent. Some of the states do not grant any 
concessional treatment. However, some of 
the states exempt tax on inputs. These are 
Delhi, Punjab, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh 
and Jammu and Kashmir. Manufacturers in 
Gujarat have the option either to buy raw 
materials without payment of tax or to claim 
a set-off for tax paid on raw materials 
against that payable on manufactured goods 
In Haryana, Himachal Pradesh and Punjab 
exemption is granted only for the raw 
materials used in the manufacture of taxable 
goods sold within the state. 

Thus, the sales taxes generally fall on 
inputs subject to the reliefs and limited 
exemptions mentioned above In addition, 
the inter-state sales tax without exception 
falls on inputs sold to other states. Since 
excises also fall on inputs, we have double 
or triple taxation of inputs, as the case may 
be, before they get embodied in a product, 
which will also probably be subject to the 
Union excise duty and sales tax. Thus, in 
spite of the restrictions placed by the Central 
Sales Tax (CST) Act on the taxation of 
declared goods, surely the exporting and im¬ 
porting states could each tax them once, 
which might in some cases lead to a com¬ 
bined tax rate of 8.16 per cent 

Since Vnanufacturers may buy their raw 
materials directly from out of the state, the 
double burden does not always materialise. 
But there could be a Union excise duty on 
some of the declared goods, which m fact 
comes first Thus there is actually triple 
taxation of the inputs that are declared 
goods. The other inputs that are not m the 
list of declared goods can be, and often are, 
subjected to a higher burden since the im¬ 
porting state can tax it at a rate of its choice 
subject to the relief mentioned above. 

As regards the rationale of levying tax on 
commodities becoming inputs for the pro¬ 
duction of commodities subject to tax, it is 
clear that such a tax creates many problems. 
First, the taxation of inputs makes the 
incidence of tax uncertain. It does not enable 
us to know the final burden of the tax. Also, 
m so far as it is desired to apportion the 
burdeg of the tax among the consumers or 
final users according to their relative abilitiei 
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to pay, it is preferable to tax the final pro¬ 
ducts rather than the inputs or intermediate 
products that are used by manufacturers. 
Second, the taxation of inputs leads to 
cascading. To avoid cascading, proper tax 
relief is essential Third, differential rates of 
tax on different materials may lead to an 
uneconomic use of resources. Finally, it 
increases vertical integration of firms. It may 
induce having such units which themselves 
produce their major raw materials at an 
advantage as compared to a small manu¬ 
facturer, who has to buy his requirements 
of raw materials from other states 

However, tile basic economic principle 
that the inputs should not be taxed for 
revenue reasons has been widely violated in 
India by both the Centre and the states This 
has caused pyramiding effect as well as 
discrimination in favour of integration of 
firms 2 The pyramiding effect tends to arise 
even in the case of single-point tax, if it is 
levied before the retail stage. Given the struc¬ 
ture of sales taxation in the states and the 
simultaneous imposition of a generalised 
system of excises, there is ground to ap¬ 
prehend considerable pyramiding of Union 
excise duties and sales taxes in India. 

In addition to the adverse effects men¬ 
tioned above, the existence of the two 
independent systems of taxation produces 
various other results too. First, u causes the 
collection of Union excise duty on sales tax 
included in the cost price and the levy of 
sales tax on the Union excise duty contained 
in the base. Secondly, it leads to uncontrolled 
incidence that depends partly on where the 
inputs and the final products are produced. 
Thirdly, when fairly substantial taxes are im¬ 
posed on inputs, the adjustment of the input 
tax level to ensure a desired degree of burden 
on any of the end-products may result in too 
low or too high a burden on other end- 
products, given the Union excise duty and 
sales tax on those products. The taxes on 
end-products could be changed, as needed, 
if only one governmental authority has the 
power to impose taxes on commodities. But 
this of course is not possible if two levels of 
authorities are operating independently. 
Finally, it is important to note that the more 
the burden is shifted to the taxation of 


inputs, for revenue reasons, the more the tax 
system alters the relative prices of inputs. 

Step Method 

Notwithstanding the above effects, it is 
not easy to quantify the total burden of these 
taxes on the final products with any degree 
of precision, especially since sales tax 
systems vary from state to state and the tax¬ 
ation of a producer good which csm be used 
in the manufacture of a number of com¬ 
modities has wide ramifications affecting the 
pofitabiluy and thus the production of these 
articles. However, assuming that the tax on 
a commodity is passed on in full to its 
buyers, we can estimate the tax element m 
the price of a final product by aggregating 
the tax on the inputs and on inputs of inputs 
with that on the final product. TVo alter¬ 
native methods can be employed to derive 
such an estimate; one is the step-method and 
other is the input-output technique. 

The former method seeks to measure the 
burden of excise and sales tax by compar¬ 
ing the prices of the inputs and of the final 
product that would prevail in the absence of 
these taxes with their actual prices. In using 
this method we have to first ascertain the 


price of the given product without any duty 
and the amount of Union excise duty 
thereon. Next, we have to find out the price 
of inputs and of the inputs of inputs without 
any excise duty and quantum of duty 
thereon. The same process has to be repeated 
for sales tax. Findings of such a study car¬ 
ried out by the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research in respect of a few 
selected commodities are set out in Thbles 1 
and 2 (NCAER, 1975). The commodities 
are, fertilisers (N), cigarettes, cotton textiles, 
matches and motor cars. Table 1 shows the 
cumulative tax burden of the Union excise 
duty on these commodities under three 
major heads, viz, final output, on inputs and 
on inputs of inputs. The last column of the 
Table gives the total tax on inputs. Since the 
cost of production varies from unit to unit 
in the same industry, because of difference 
in technique and scale, the cumulative tax 
also varies. Hence, in respect of fertilisers, 
cotton textiles and matches, the cumulative 
tax has been worked out for more than one 
factory and then an average has been struck. 
Thus, the element of the Union excise dutj 
on inputs in the case of fertilisers varies from 
1.28 per cent to 9 per cent, while the average 


is 3.87 per cent. Similar variations are 
noticeable in the incidence of sales tax too 
(Table 2). 

A serious drawback of the step-method 
followed in the study referred to above is that 
in measuring the tax incidence on inputs of 
inputs, for practical reasons, the analysis 
does not go beyond one or two steps and 
thus cannot take into account the structural 
interdependence of industries. Besides, this 
method fails to reflea the cumulative impaa 
of the Union excise duties on sales tax and 
of the sales tax on the Union excise duty. A 
more satisfactory method would be to apply 
the Input-Output (l-O) technique as 
presented below. 

input-output Technique 

Assuming actual tax yield on commodity j 
is ty, and the value of the commodity 
taxed! is qj, the effective tax rate could be 
given by ty J t, 

Let R be the rate vector (r,, r 2 , r q ), 
and t be the total tax burden borne by j lh 
commodity. The total tax element is given 
by the vector T = (t,, t 2 .. , t n ), where, 
tj = r f + tax on inputs which go into its 
production in first round + tax 
on inputs that go into its produc¬ 
tion in second round + tax 
on inputs that go into production 
in n ,h round 

Thus, T=R+RB + + RB" 

= R(I + B + . + B" 

= R(I-B) 1 

Assuming I-B to be non-singular and 
including the first n +1 terms of the expan¬ 
sion only, where B = (b,j=q l /q J nxn) is 
the input-output coefficient matrix, T would 
give total tax payment per rupee of inter¬ 
industry demand by all industries The j' h 
element t f is the tax payment attributable to 
one rupee of delivery to final demand by 
industry j. 

Applying the above technique, the com¬ 
bined incidence of excise and sales ta.: has 
been worked out for 65 commodities The 
results are set out in Table 3 Since sales tax 
system differs from state to state, the 
combined incidence has been worked out 
separately for three states, viz, Andhra 
Pradesh, Punjab and Rajasthan. 3 These 
represent three broad types of sales tax 
systems The Punjab system is representative 
of states where there is complete exemption 
from the tax for inputs in the form of 
‘physical ingredients'. The Rajasthan system 
indicates the incidence of sales tax on the 
assumption of concessional treatment of raw 
materials while the position in states where 
the concession is restricted to 'components’ 
only is indicated by the column relating 
Andhra Pradesh (col 6 of Table 3) 

For a comprehensive idea of the inter¬ 
action of excise and sales tax on producer 
goods, it is desirable to have a larger 
commodity-flow table But even the larger 
tables suffer from the limitation that they 


Table 1 Cumulative Tax Incidence of Union Excise Duties (Step-wise Analysis) 


(Tax per rupee) 


Items 


Final Output 

Inputs 

Inputs of 
Inputs 

Total Tkx 
on Inputs 

1 Fertiliser (N) 

(1) 

.1900 

.0814 

0086 

0900 


(2) 

.1665 

.0018 

0105 

.0123 


(3) 

1593 

.0107 

0030 

.0137 


Average 

1523 

.0313 

.0074 

.0387 

II Cigarettes 


1.5250 

.0691 

0511 

.1202 

III Cotton textiles 

0) 

1142 

.0198 

.0050 

.0248 


(2) 

1244 

.1746 

0176 

.1922 


(3) 

.0810 

0456 

0098 

.0544 


Average 

1065 

0800 

0108 

0871 

IV Matches 

(1) 

1 7769 

.0619 

0050 

.0669 


(2) 

1.0670 

.0372 

.0050 

.0422 


Average 

1.4249 

0495 

.0050 

.0545 

V Motor vehicles—car 


1650 

.0901 

.0455 

1356 


Source. Derived from the NCAER (1975), "Incidence of Indirect Taxes on Costs" (mimeo) 
Table 2 Cumulative Tax Incidence of Sales Tax (Step-Wise Anaiysis) 

(Tax per rupee) 


Items 


Final Output 

Inputs 

Inputs of 
Inputs 

Total Tax 
on Inputs 

1 Fertiliser (N) 

(1) 

.1312 

0139 

.0017 

0156 


(2) 

.0272 

0054 

.0014 

0063 


(3) 

.0245 

0105 

.0013 

0118 


Average 

.0610 

0099 

0015 

0114 

H Cigarettes 


.0000 

.0214 

.0152 

0366 

HI Cotton textiles 

(1) 

0000 

.0170 

0022 

.0192 


(2) 

.0000 

.0620 

0067 

.0687 

IV Matches 

(3) 

Average 

.0000 

.0132 

0086 

.0218 

(1) 

.1818 

.0242 

.0041 

.0238 


(2) 

1290 

.0174 

0024 

.0198 


Average 

1036 

.0139 

.0022 

0160 

V Motor vehicles—car 


.2255 

.2480 

.1087 

.0445 


''ounce; As given in Table 1. 
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Table 3: Cumulative Incidence of Excise and Sales Tax Per Rupee of Output 


Items 

Excise 

Sales Ikx 

Ibtal Cols 

Sales Ikx 

Ibtal Cols 

Sales Hut 

Ibtal Cols 



(Punjab) 

(2)+<3) 

(Andhra 

Pradesh) 

(2)+(5) 

(Rajasthan) 

(2)+(7) 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

<4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1 Fertilisers 

191 

.006 

.197 

.043 

.234 

.057 

.248 

2 Basic iron and steel 

.165 

.057 

.222 

.055 

.220 

.058 

.223 

3 Internal combustion engines 

.901 

.076 ' 

.977 

.068 

.968 

.067 

.967 

4 Machine tools 

.083 

.075 

.158 

.088 

.171 

.066 

.149 

5 Preserved food products 

.141 

067 

208 

.117 

.258 

.077 

.218 

6 Malted food and milk products 

.123 

.019 

.142 

.026 

.149 

.003 

.126 

7 Preserved food and vegetables 

185 

079 

.264 

.159 

.344 

.081 

.265 

8 Preserved fish, etc 

129 

.080 

.209 

.121 

.250 

074 

.203 

9 Grain mill products 

.108 

.033 

.141 

026 

134 

.001 

.109 

10 Bakery products 

174 

068 

242 

.132 

.306 

.071 

245 

11 Sugar 

386 

020 

.406 

016 

.402 

.001 

.387 

12 Coca chocolate, etc 

.214 

072 

.286 

.139 

.353 

.078 

.292 

13 Miscellaneous food products 

.158 

.031 

189 

.042 

.200 

.007 

.165 

14 Distilling spirit 

.108 

.013 

.121 

136 

.243 

021 

129 

13 Wine industry 

.071 

.108 

.179 

.221 

292 

.207 

.277 

16 Breweries and malt 

.057 

066 

.122 

095 

.152 

077 

.134 

17 Soft drinks 

.562 

.111 

.673 

117 

.679 

.132 

.694 

18 Tbbacco manufactures 

1 589 

.018 

1.607 

016 

1.605 

.002 

1.591 

19 Cotton textiles 

106 

.006 

.113 

.012 

.118 

003 

109 

20 Knitting mills products 

.060 

.014 

074 

053 

113 

.043 

103 

21 Cordage ropes, etc 

046 

012 

058 

012 

.058 

.002 

048 

22 Other textiles 

071 

.014 

.085 

.014 

085 

003 

074 

23 Footwears 

154 

082 

235 

.096 

249 

093 

247 

24 Wearing apparels 

166 

071 

.237 

084 

249 

079 

245 

23 Saw mill products 

046 

017 

064 

017 

063 

004 

050 

26 Wood and cane ware 

.026 

076 

102 

065 

091 

042 

069 

27 Cork and wood products 

020 

070 

090 

049 

069 

.041 

061 

28 Furniture 

259 

.117 

.376 

131 

391 

125 

384 

29 Paper and paper products 

.359 

026 

385 

032 

391 

004 

363 

30 Printing and stationery 

145 

070 

.215 

.053 

198 

072 

217 

31 Tanneries 

087 

.039 

127 

066 

153 

.041 

.129 

32 Leather products 

.087 

.126 

213 

140 

227 

107 

195 

33 Rubber and rubber products 

616 

124 

741 

135 

.752 

.117 

734 

34 Basic industrial chemicals 

.178 

.010 

187 

.065 

243 

019 

.197 

33 Vegetable oils 

.117 

085 

203 

117 

.235 

.077 

.194 

36 Paints and varnishes 

.126 

.007 

134 

.089 

.216 

.017 

.144 

37 Other chemical products 

2.719 

.012 

2 731 

.068 

2 787 

.018 

2.737 

38 Petroleum refinery products 

39 Miscellaneous products of 

880 

100 

.980 

.100 

980 

.120 

1.000 

petroleum and coal 

320 

.132 

451 

175 

.495 

.152 

.472 

40 Fire bricks 

052 

.070 

.121 

.095 

147 

.079 

131 

4) Glass and glassware 

302 

.012 

.314 

.063 

.365 

.023 

.325 

42 Pottery and earthenware 

.337 

.088 

425 

073 

411 

.108 

.445 

43 Cement 

.396 

072 

.468 

.105 

.502 

.131 

528 

44 Non-metalhc mineral products 

.492 

.009 

501 

015 

.507 

015 

.507 

43 Iron and steel products 

.413 

058 

.470 

.053 

.466 

.058 

.471 

46 Non-ferrous basic metals 

591 

090 

.682 

105 

.696 

.067 

.659 

47 Metal products 

.499 

083 

582 

094 

593 

.821 

1 320 

48 Machinery except electrical 

069 

073 

.143 

084 

.153 

.836 

.906 

49 Electrical machinery 

134 

.083 

218 

.096 

.230 

.869 

1.003 

30 Ship building and repairs 

.075 

019 

094 

.018 

093 

044 

119 

31 Road and rail equipment 

105 

085 

190 

096 

.201 

.093 

.198 

52 Motor vehicles 

.204 

122 

326 

122 

326 

.160 

.363 

53 Other transport equipment 

179 

.119 

.299 

.120 

299 

.145 

324 

54 Scientific instruments 

.088 

013 

.101 

115 

103 

.044 

.133 

55 Photographic stones 

123 

.107 

.230 

128 

251 

.159 

.283 

56 Watches and clocks 

.039 

117 

156 

118 

157 

141 

.180 

57 Jewellery 

142 

136 

.278 

.139 

.281 

.062 

205 

58 Musical instruments 

135 

083 

.219 

.096 

.231 

.102 

.237 

39 Miscellaneous industrial products 

.069 

.070 

139 

.081 

.150 

.100 

.169 

60 Electricity 

046 

.014 

060 

.014 

.060 

030 

.076 

61 Coal 

.152 

.073 

225 

.074 

225 

.175 

.326 

62 Agriculture 

.007 

.048 

.055 

.001 

.008 

.037 

.044 

63 Rail transport 

.049 

.154 

.064 

.016 

.064 

.032 

.081 

64 Road transport 

.533 

.071 

.601 

.081 

.614 

.175 

.709 

63 Construction 

_ 

033 

.135 

.043 

.146 

.043 

.145 









appendix: Tax Rais Per Rupee of Output 


SI No 

Punjab 

Andhra Pradesh 

1 

.00 

.03 

2 

.04 

.03 

3 

.06 

.04 

4 

.06 

.04 

5 

.06 

.08 

6 

.00 

.00 

7 

.06 

.08 

8 

.06 

.08 

9 

.00 

.00 

10 

.05 

.05 

11 

.00 

.00 

12 

.06 

.08 

13 

.00 

.00 

14 

.00 

.10 

15 

JO 

.20 

16 

.06 

.08 

17 

.10 

.06 

18 

.00 

.00 

19 

00 

.00 

20 

.01 

.04 

21 

.00 

00 

22 

00 

.00 

23 

06 

06 

24 

.06 

.07 

25 

00 

.00 

26 

.06 

.04 

27 

06 

.04 

28 

10 

11 

29 

.02 

.02 

30 

06 

.04 

31 

00 

00 

32 

10 

.05 

33 

10 

.10 

34 

.00 

04 

35 

06 

08 

36 

00 

06 

37 

.00 

04 

38 

10 

10 

39 

.10 

.10 

40 

06 

08 

41 

.00 

04 

42 

.08 

06 

43 

.06 

.08 

44 

00 

.00 

45 

.04 

.03 

46 

.06 

.04 

47 

.06 

.80 

48 

.06 

.80 

49 

.06 

.80 

50 

.00 

.00 

51 

06 

.04 

52 

10 

.12 

53 

.10 

.12 

54 

.00 

.00 

55 

10 

12 

56 

.10 

.12 

57 

.10 

.04 

58 

.06 

.08 

59 

.06 

.08 

60 

00 

.00 

61 

.04 

.04 

62 

.04 

.03 

63 

.00 

.00 

64 

.00 

.00 

65 

.00 

.00 


N ote: Serial number corresponds to thf 
serial numbers of the industry shown 
in Thble 3. 


do not allow for variations in the input- 
output coefficients from state to state or as 
between units within given industry. 
Besides, it is not easy to take into account, 
while employing this technique, the effect of 
exemptions from excise granted on various 
grounds such as the size of the producing 
units, etc. The effect of set-off allowed to 
producers in respect of duty paid on speci¬ 
fied categories of inputs, also cannot be 
allowed for. 4 Even so, the results obtained 
through this method give a broad indication 
of the range of the total incidence of excise 
and sales tax on various commodities. 

It will be seen from the Thble that the pro¬ 
portion of tax in the value of output is, for 
certain commodities, as high as 279 per cent, 
eg, item 3, that is, “other chemical pro¬ 
ducts”, for interna] combustion engines it is 
97 per cent, for tobacco manufactures, i61 
per cent, for petroleum refinery products it 
is 98 per cent, for metal products, 132 per 
cent, for electrical machinery, 100 per cent 
and for road transport it is 71 per cent. 5 
The cascading effect of excise duties and also 
sales tax can be seen from a comparison of 
the nominal rate of duty on the final pro¬ 
duct (Appendix) and the cumulative rate of 
duty after taking into consideration the duty 
on inputs and on inputs of inputs and so on. 
In the cases of fertilisers, for instance, the 
nominal rate of the Union excise duty varies 
between 7 S and IS per cent whereas the 
cumulative rate comes to 19 per cent. For 
footwears the nominal rate is 10 per cent, 
whereas the cumulative rate is 1S.4 per cent, 
for machine tools the nominal rate is one 
per cent while the cumulative rate comes to 
a little over 8 per cent. A similar effect is 
noticeable in the case of sales tax too. In 
Andhra Pradesh, for example, the rate of 
sales tax on machine tools is 4 per cent 
multi-point, while the cumulative rate is 8 8 
per cent. And in the case of footwears, the 
nominal rate varies from 4 to 6 per cent (at 
single point) while the cumulative rate comes 
to 9.6 per cent. 

From the above results it is clear that the 
nominal or $e statutory rates are in fact not 
of much significance for economic analysis. 
It indicates neither the effective rate nor the 
cumulative rate. Hence; for any serious study 
of economic effect of commodity taxes at 
the state or at the Central level, attempt must 
be made to find out the cumulative rate with 
respect to inter-industry relationships. For 
want of such calculations, the studies of the 
incidence of these taxes (Government of 
India, 1954, 1961, 1964, 1978) are found to 
give incorrect results Also any study of the 
effect of these taxes would give misleading 
result if the statutory rates alone are taken 
into consideration. 

Notes 

[This study is a part of the work earlier done 
by the author as an Honorary Consultant to 
the Department of Economic Affairs, Ministry 
of Finance, Government of India, New Delhi. 
However, the author alone remains responsi¬ 


ble for the views expressed in the study and for 

errors, if any.] 

1 None of the studies relating to incidence of 
commodity taxes in India has taken this pro¬ 
blem into account. For details see Govern¬ 
ment of India (1954,1961, 1964,1978). Also, 
the question of co-ordination between sales 
tax and Union excise duties was examined by 
the FOurth Finance Commission. One of the 
terms of reference of that Commission re¬ 
quired the Commission to assess the com¬ 
bined incidence of the two taxes. The Com¬ 
mission, however, did not make any such 
study as it could not have adequate data for 
the same (see. Government of India (1965): 
Report of the Fourth Finance Commission, 
1965, New Delhi). 

2 The pyramiding effect refers to the 
cumulative impact on price that may lead to 
an Increase in price to the final user greater 
than the revenue yield per unit of the pro¬ 
duct. This arises because of the mark-up 
system usually adopted by traders The mark¬ 
up is applied to the base inclusive of tax at 
each stage. 

3 For details of the sales tax structure in Indian 
states, see Purohit, M C (1982). 

4 For an estimation of the revenue loss due to 
set-off for the tax paid on raw material, see 
Purohit, M C (1986). 

5 These calculations are based on the rates of 
the excise duty and sales tax as prevailing in 
the year 1975. However, the rates used for 
the purpose are average weighted rates for 
each of the sectors. The rates so derived art 
given in the Appendix 
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Socialism and the Market 

Ramnath Narayanswamy 


THIS has reference to the review of the 
World Bank country report on China by 
N Krishnaji published in the EPW (July S). 
The review is symptomatic of orthodox 
leftist critiques of economic policy in general 
that rarely go beyond a normative counter¬ 
positioning of reality as it actually obtains 
to reality as it ought to be. Indeed, what is 
worse is that the normative element of the 
critique does not disturb the spiritual 
certainty of the Marxist, there is a whole 
elaborate readymade scheme of ironclad 
'historical laws’ in the tradition which makes 
him believe that his norm is not in fact a 
norm but a historically inevitable prospect, 
further deluding him to believe that it is 
precisely in his recourse to a supposedly 
scientific norm where the power and impact 
of his critique lies. The fact that there is a 
deep fallacy here (not only because the norm 
itself is either unattainable or utopian or 
impractical but also because there is even less 
reason to subscribe to the allegedly scien¬ 
tific character of the Marxian notion of 
historical inevitability), that a critique if it 
has to be productive must take into account 
existing realities and actual possibilities and 
not just restrict itself to a judgment of 
prevailing realities on the basis of ideological 
a priori is something that the Marxist 
remains sadly unaware of, for reasons 
arguably consistent with the doctrine itself. 1 

A typical but not uncommon case is 
Krishnaji’s review. Quite apart from the fact 
that I disagree with the author’s review of 
the report (the study is in fact an extremely 
well written and competently presented com¬ 
mentary on developments in contemporary 
China), it is the ambiguities contained in 
Krishnaji approach that I would like to 
highlight, a task made all the more difficult 
because the ambiguities are always implied 
but never clearly spelt out. In a nutshell, the 
approach runs along these lines: insofar as 
the Maoist strategy of economic develop¬ 
ment accorded a secondary importance to 
market forces, it was genuinely ‘socialist’, 
while Deng’s China is taken to task for intro¬ 
ducing market forces, implying in some un¬ 
specified manner that such an Introduction 
is a subversion of ‘the basic aims of socia¬ 
lism’. One dogma—anything coming from 
the World Bank must be bad—is soundly 
complemented with another dogma— 
‘socialism’ and the market are funda¬ 
mentally incompatible: the market means 
capitalism and is therefore per se bad. What 
does Krishnaji mean by ‘socialism’? Does it 
refer to state ownership and centralised plan¬ 
ning of the Soviet type? Or, does it ref$r to 
the Yugoslav combination of workers’ self¬ 
management and the market ^mechanism? 
Or docs it refer to the Maoist version of 
putting ‘politics in command’? If none of 


these models is ‘socialist’, then what is 
genuine socialism? To blandly state that the 
introduction of the market mechanism is 
anti-socialist surely begs the question what 
the term ‘socialism* means? But the larger 
issue I want to raise is this: I see little value 
in an exercise which does no more than 
counter-pose existing reality vis-a-vis a 
normative ideal and take the former to task 
for not living up to the latter irrespective of 
how clearly the ideal is defined. It seems to 
me that this a confusion between what the 
processes of development are and what they 
ought to be. 2 Is such an approach fruitful? 
Is it even permissible? Or legitimate? Is this 
possibly why leftist‘Critiques of economic 
policy barring all too few exceptions (the 
Indian case is tellingly instructive) have so 
little to say that is constructive? 

PREJUDICE AGAINST THE MARKET 

What is most disquieting however is 
Krishnaji’s criticism of the Report's plea for 
comprehensive price reform and according 
a larger role for market forces I reproduce 
below the excerpts citied by Krishnaji. 

The government is well aware of the need 
to establish economically rational prices 
without which the decisions of independent 
profit-oriented enterprises would often be 
inefficient for the whole economy. The 
government also recognises that this must be 
accomplished by changing the price-setting 
system to give market supply and demand 
forces a greater role, and not only by admini¬ 
stered changes m pnces set by the state, which 
tend to lack the flexibility, complexity and 
precision needed in a modern economy. The 
pnces of many minor items, and of some 
transactions in major items have already been 
successfully decontrolled 

Further progress in this direction is 
impeded by chronic shortages of many 
goods. It is feared that these shortages if 
prices were no longer subject to direct state 
control, would cause general price inflation, 
as well as obstructing the allocation of 
materials to key projects. For this reason, it 
is often argued in China that further price 
decontrol should be postponed until rising 
production has eliminated most of the 
shortages. 

Soviet and East European experience sug¬ 
gests, however that chronic shortages are not 
the temporary result of inadequate produc¬ 
tion capacity, but an enduring feature of 
administrative economic management which 
can be eliminated only by systemic reforms 
including price decontrol This view is 
supported by China’s experience in the past 
few years, especially in agriculture, where 
relaxation of direct controls has turned long 
standing shortages into abundance. The same 
could happen in industry. Increases in 
specific prices could eliminate specific 


shortages by stimulating supply and reducing 
demand. These price increases, moreover, 
would tend to reduce purchasing power over 
(and hence the prices of) other goods, pro¬ 
vided that the government kept strict con¬ 
trol of the budget balance and credit. 

I have tried in vain to Understand just 
what Krishnaji sees in the citation that con¬ 
stitutes to him a perversion of the basic prin¬ 
ciples of socialism. The fact that prejudice 
against the market runs high in the socialist 
tradition is surely no cause for others to 
share it. if what we are eventually interested 
in are the actual processes of economic 
development and not fidelity to doctrine. 
The common deficiency among Marxist 
critiques of the world of actually existing 
socialism lies in their tendency to examine 
the historical experiences of the socialist 
world against ahistorical ideals when what 
is in fact needed is an attempt to study these 
experiences against their own proper histo¬ 
rical setting, an exercise which should lead 
to very different conclusions. 5 Unfortu¬ 
nately, the distinction is seldom appreciated 
As it happens, the quotation from the 
World Bank Report does no more than state 
what is common knowledge to specialists on 
Soviet and East European affairs a preli¬ 
minary survey of the reform experiences in 
the Soviet and East European bloc shows 
that an urgent need for economic reform 
coexists with an equally pervasive fear 
among central planners that by introducing 
a programme of reform on markets lines, 
they might be unleashing forces which the 
centre may not necessarily be able to 
control. 4 But what needs to be investigated 
here is the assumption itself: does the centre 
actually control the entire gamut of econo¬ 
mic phenomena even otherwise, market or 
not? Contemporary research suggests an 
answer in the negative. To take but one 
example, there are about 1,20,00,000 com¬ 
modities being produced in the Soviet Union 
today and these approximately correspond 
to 1,00,00,000 prices and 48,000 plan posi¬ 
tions. This means an average product which 
is the subject of a plan instruction is an ag¬ 
gregate of 250 sub-products s Not only is 
the information probelm immense but it is 
amply clear that it is humanly impossible 
to control the supply and demand of twelve 
million commodities, which is to say that the 
centralised model presumes a perfect co¬ 
ordination of such a high degree which not 
only does not exist in practice but, indeed, 
cannot exist in the real! world—like all 
models, the socialist model too rarely cor¬ 
responds' to the imagination of its model 
budders.* 

Extensive and Intensive Growth 

In schematic terms, one of the major pro¬ 
blems confronting the socialist world lies in 
their having embarked on a path of exten¬ 
sive growth over the past several decades 
which has now reached a stage where the 
sources of this growth (labour and capital) 
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lave been increasingly exhausted. More 
mponantly the economic institutions and 
utterns of behaviour that have established 
hemsfelves during this period pose serious 
ibstacles in effecting a transition to inten- 
ive accumulation. The Gorbachov rhetoric 
in economic reform (which I hasten to add, 
s not all rhetoric), is to be understood in 
his specific context, but if past experience 
s any pointer there is little room for 
iptimism the odds against meaningful 
conomic reform in these countries appear 
o be simply too many. 

The major deficiency of the Soviet-type 
ystem then lies in excessive centralism. The 
eform currents in the Soviet Unton and 
Eastern Europe were mainly directed towards 
educing the burden of the centre by re- 
irganising the economic administrations to 
nake them more responsive to problems of 
conomic management but practically all of 
hem failed in greater or lesser measure to 
ichieve their professed objectives for reasons 
hat cannot be gone into here While the ex- 
jenence differed in each country, in almost 
very case there was a return to centralisa- 
lon and a return to the status quo. Hungary 
vas probably the only exception—by aban- 
loning centralised planning and replacing 
t by nominal central control and combining 
t with the use of the market mechanism 
tlong with decollectivisation in agriculture, 
he Hungarian experience suggests that a 
eform can be successful only if it is comprc- 
lensivc and, more importantly, if it succeeds 
n meaningfully breaking away from the 
raditional command model, 1 e, either state 
iwnership and centralised planning, which 
ire us two major pillars And yet there are 
;ood reasons to assume that the reasons for 
he success ol the Hungarian reform are 
imquely Hungarian (history, sire of the 
ountry, the export oriented nature of its 
■eonomy, etc) which makes generalisations 
egarding the virtues of the market mecha- 
nsm difficult to sustain. In contrast, 
Bulgaria, Romania, East Germany, not to 
peak of the Soviet Union, still remain 
nghly centralised—there is an urgent need 
o decentralise and experience suggests that 
his must at some stage involve the market, 
>ut while this might have proved successful 
n Hungary, it may or may not be successful 
ilsewhere Last but not the least is the 
Jugoslav experiment with workers self- 
nanagement and the market mechanism, a 
ountry which despite the critical problems 
confronting it has managed to achieve a 
growth rate comparable to Bulgaria If a 
itrong case can be made for a programme 
if decentralisation on market lines with 
especi to the centralised model, an equally 
■trong case for centralisation exists in the 
case of Yugoslavia. There, thus, appears to 
ic no simple solution anywhere. 

New Course in China 

The process of de-Maqisation in China, 
*hich is in some respects comparable to the 


process of de-Stalinisation in the Soviet 
Union following Khrushchev’s denunciation 
of Stalin at the Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party in 1956, is a search 
for a specifically Chinese way forward and 
is a good illustration of the similarities 
common to both the economies despite the 
obyious differences separating them—the 
Chinese industrial system still remains a 
copy of Soviet model. With the Chinese 
beginning to be preoccupied with reform, the 
Soviet specialist cannot but help a sense of 
deja vu. Like reform programmes elsewhere 
in Eastern Europe, the new course in China 
is fraught with both positive—rejection of 
the more dogmatic features of the Maoist 
model—as well as negative aspects—a 
systematic critique of Maoist policy has yet 
to see the light of day. One would do well 
to note in this context that the Soviet leader¬ 
ship has still to provide us with a systematic 
critique vis-a-vis Stalin. Among the many 
problems of the new course in China is that 
many of its features are implied but not 
explicit Thus, for example, there is now a 
greater emphasis on consumption, reducing 
the rate of accumulation, increase in the 
urban and rural standard of living, re¬ 
valorisation of agricultural procurement 
prices and increases m nominal wages. More 
spectacular changes were to be seen in 
agriculture (dismantling of people’s com¬ 
munes, expansion of the private sector, a 
return to household agriculture, introduction 
of semi-tenancy farming, etc) and of course, 
predictably, in foreign trade (reflected in the 
opening of the four major ports and ensur¬ 
ing attractive conditions for foreign invest¬ 
ment) where the experiences of Japan and 
the newly industrialised countries in pro¬ 
moting a ‘virtuous circle’ of mutually re¬ 
inforcing foreign trade and internal growth 
has played a significant role 7 Not to speak 
of China’s joining the IMF. 

To the orthodox-Maoist in this case like 
Krishnaji, who are unable to come to terms 
with such developments due to their own 
versions of a workers’ paradise, all this is 
plainly disconcerting. Which perhaps ex¬ 
plains the nostalgia for a mythically pure 
Maoist model which despite its original 
features, also, and this is seldom acknow¬ 
ledged. retained elements of continuity with 
the Stalin model But if we leave aside such 
ideological sophistry and concentrate our 
efforts on the real problems afflicting the 
real world of real ’socialism’, what we see 
in China today is not so much the banal 
Maoist version of a struggle between an 
allegedly ‘capitalist’ and an allegedly ‘pro¬ 
letarian’ road, but rather a choice between 
two different alternatives to industrialisation 
and development, one spearheaded by Mao, 
which based itself on a vision or radical 
peasant utopia and the other spearheaded 
by Deng, which is based on a strong moder¬ 
nisation effort and which (perhaps rather 
boldly) is willing to accept the existence of 
inequalities by viewing them as necessary 


incentives for further growth. The paradok 
consists in the fact that both speak of 
’balanced gfowth’ at the macro-economic 
level, through struggle in Mao, and through 
growth poles in Deng. Chavance Is probably 
right when he writes that “the key of the 
paradox lies in the hypothetical capacity of 
the state to effect what Chinese economists 
today refer to as ‘macro-regulation’. ” 8 If 
the Maoist vision relied on mass mobilisa¬ 
tion of peasants through an overemphasis 
on the political, the Dengist strategy appears 
to consist in manpower mobilisation on an 
individual or familial interest and growth in 
consumption by emphasising economic 
efficiency This is of course not to say that 
the Dengist strategy is problem-free despite 
its obvious successes—there is no doubt thai 
if these gains in consumption have to be 
sustained, this can only come about with a 
transition to intensive growth, a large part 
of which will involve the complicated and 
difficult reform of the price system, so 
Krishnaji’s regret, on market lines. Similar 
to the process of de-Stalinisation in the late 
fifties, de-Maoisation in China in the late 
seventies also signified that it was time to 
change course, that it was time for a transi¬ 
tion from an extensive path of economic 
development to an intensive utilisation of 
human and material resources 

New Difficulties 

While there is little doubt that the new 
course reflects a more realistic appraisal and 
reckoning of economic problems in China 
(which needless to add is certainly a welcome 
development), it has already begun to create 
still newer difficulties About a hundred to 
two hundred million persons are said to be 
in surplus in the countryside. Corruption 
and speculation have increased. Industrial 
reform is 7 still partial and incomplete. 
Political structures remain for all practical 
purposes intact. The larger question which 
is by no means easy to answer is whether 
China can absorb the consequences of the 
rapid transformations being effected all over 
its terrain? The question is by definition 
speculative since it is too early to conduct 
a balance sheet of a reform which is m many 
respects still incomplete 

If 1 have dwelt on this theme at such 
length then this is only to show that the role 
of the market in a socialist economy is an 
extremely complex one which cannot be con¬ 
fronted with extreme positions which either 
dismiss the plan and market as incompatible 
or on the other hand advocate us un¬ 
restricted use as a universal panacea for 
economic problems in all systems. Such posi¬ 
tions have little to do with reality as it 
actually obtains in the socialist or for that 
matter capitalist world and have even little 
to do with constructive and meaningful 
criticism. It is surely time that adherents of 
the Maoist model like Krishnaji, and those 
like him, come out of their doctrinal towers 
and take a look at the layers below. 1 am 
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positive the exercise will be refreshing. 
Ambiguity concerning the market mecha¬ 
nism and its role is equally relevant in the 
context of the Indian economy as of the 
Chinese. If we have to study the Soviet and 
Chinese experience, let us study them from 
the manner in which these were developed 
to the manner in which they present them¬ 
selves to us today, and not the other way 
round, from the manner they ought to be 
to the manner they prevail today 

Notes 

1 By orthodox Marxism 1 refer to the vulgarly 
apologetic currents within the tradition and 
not to the critical currents within that tradi¬ 
tion which in contrast are more realistic and 
refreshing, as is the case with the writings of 
Kornai, Brus, Sik, Bauer, Sweezy, Betteheim 
and a host of others. 

2 For a more elaborate discussion of a similar 
theme in relation to the Soviet and Chinese 
experience see. Bernard Chavance, “Strategic 
el modele effectif (A propos des experiences 
soviettque el chinoise)", Cahiers devlopp- 
ment, Universite de Paris 7, pp 1-15. 

3 “This would imply among other things an 
effort to situate the significance of the 
Chinese experiment m what it has actually 
resulted in More than anything else, the 
experience has proved that despite its 
apparent and sometimes substantive depar¬ 
tures from the Soviet model, the Chinese 
model remains a prisoner of its early 
ideological and historical orientations. The 
model has to be studied not against an 
utopian and unattainable ideal, but in the 
complexity that it presents itself, in the 
original features it displays and the unique 
specificities that distinguish it from other 
attempts to articulate a ‘socialist’ road. This 
is even more true if we consider the fact that 
we live in an age contrary to what the Marxist 
tradition might have taught us in another, 
where there are no great questions to be 
solved. It is not, as Sartre reminded us before 
his death that the questions do not exist, but 
merely that they do not pose themselves with 
the same intensity any morel’ See, Ramnath 
Narayanswamy, ‘On Model and Muddle?, 
China Report, July-August, 1983 pp 373-374. 

4 See, Ramnath Narayanswamy, ‘Economic 
Reform in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe: The Novosibirsk Paper’, Artha 
Vijnana, December 1985 

3 Alec Nove, "The Economics of Feasible 
Socialism’, George Allen and Unwin, 1983, 
P 73. 

6 lb make the point even more clearly, the fact 
that the actual development of the Soviet 
economy seldom corresponds to that anti¬ 
cipated by the plan has led some scholars to 
suggest, and in my view justifiably, that there 
is in fact no planning in the Soviet economy 
in the classical sense ascribed to that term. 
See the excellent Mpcr by John Howard 
Wilhem, ‘The SgMpt Union Has a Centrally 
Al isaha M s e rrd , Not a Centrally Planned 
« Eeonotny’, Soviet Studies, January 1985. 
Also, see my review of a recent work by 
'teques Sapir on a similar theme in Soviet 
P“*di«, April 1986, pp 287-288. 





7 Bernard Chavance, La nouvelle, strategic de 
developpment en Chine (not available as yet 
in English). A more detailed and informative 
account can be found in Elizabeth J Perry 
and Christine Wong, “The Political Economy 
of Reform in Post-Mao China”, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Masachusetts, 
1985. Also see Peter Nolan and Suzanne 
Paine, ‘Towards an Appraisal of the Impact 
of Rural Reform in China’, Cambridge 
Journal of Economics, Vol 10, No 1, 1986, 
pp 82-97. According to these two authors: 
“Economically no Communis 1 Party State 
(except perhaps Yugoslavia) has liberalised 
so far so fast, the governm.nt has sup¬ 
pressed any non-official movements that 
have tried to develop a new ideology and has 
actively promoted inequality as a social good. 


while clinging to old totalitarian controls. 
Rapid economic change has barely scraped 
the surface of the old political edifice where 
a variant of Stalinism still reigns supreme. 
At the same time, first in agriculture and pro¬ 
gressively in industry, the economic reforms 
have brought with them social revolution, 
throughout China, the ordinary citizen— 
whether worker or peasant—has begun to ex¬ 
perience the individualising independence of 
modernisation in a market economy, a 
phenomenon restricted in pre-revolutionary 
days to a few pockets on the eastern sea¬ 
board. But this political revolution co-exists 
with a political fossil and the resulting 
tensions will determine the course of China's 
future political economy” 

S Chavance, La nouvelle strategic . op cit 
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NotTffook'-Iiifefe]!^ Matter 

THE Finance Minister, V P Singh, informed a news conference in New Delhi this 
week that the government is being forced to cut its expenditure, both Plan and 
non-Plan, because of lack of funds. At the same time, the Finance Minister con¬ 
tinues to claim impressive increases in the government’s tax revenue—collections 
from income-tax in the first half of the current finandai year are, he has said, almost 
a quarter larger than those in the same period of last year and he expects gross 
tax receipts in the Seventh Plan period to exceed the Plan target by Rs 10,000 crore. 
Simultaneously, it seems to be also taken for granted all round that recourse to 
deficit financing by the government will be substantially higher than the Rs 3,650 
crore provided in the 1986-87 Budget. With buoyant tax revenues and a larger 
budgetary deficit it cannot be true, surely, that the government is having to cut 
its total expenditure. Plan and non-Plan, as the Finance Minister put it at his news 
conference? On the contrary, it is a sharp and uncontrolled rise in non-Plan 
expenditure—on defence, internal security and maintenance of law and order, 
general government administration, interest payments and subsidies—that is forcing 
the government to cut the allocations for Plan programmes, in spite of the better- 
than-expected tax collections and larger resort to deficit financing. True, non-Plan 
expenditure under certain heads too will be curbed, but since the government is 
clearly,not inclined to restrain the rise m non-Plan expenditure on the items 
mentioned above, the axe will necessarily fall on non-Plan expenditure on socio¬ 
economic betterment programmes. In other words, what the government is up to 
is cutting back its development expenditure, whether on programmes forming part 
of the Seventh Plan or those carried over from earlier on, to make room for the 
sharp step-up in the outlays on defence and internal security and the government 
bureaucracy. 

The Finance Ministry, according to V P Singh, was preparing a paper indicating 
the areas where expenditure could be curtailed. The paper would be ready by the 
end of the month and would then be placed before the Cabinet. What is remarkable 
is that not once during his entire news conference did the Finance Minister so much 
as hint that the Planning Commission, of which he happens to be one of the part- 
time members, might have a role to play in this whole exercise. Referring to the 
government's Plan expenditure, he asserted that there was scope for reordering 
priorities and that Plan schemes which “had not been delivering the goods’’ would 
be done away with. Such reordering, he claimed, would make possible diversion 
of resources from non-priority areas (within the Plan) to essential areas. All this 
reordering of priorities and shuffling of financial allocations within the Plan drawn 
up by the Planning Commission is being undertaken, it would appear, without so 
much as a by-your-leave to the Commission. Of course, this is not the first time 
during the reign of the present Prime Minister that the irrelevance of the Planning 
Commission has been made plain. 

% 

Be that as it may, the pruning of development expenditure which is the subject 
matter of the exercise under way in the Finance Ministry cannot be viewed purely 
as a matter of tailoring the government’s spending to fit its receipts. It has a variety 
of wider repercussions. As it is, the rate of growth of industrial production in the 
Seventh Plan so far has been barely two-thirds of the Plan’s target of 8 per cent 
per annum. The progress of the capital goods industries group has been especially 
dismal,’ the rate of growth in this case failing to touch even 4 per cent per annum. 
It t$ generally agreed that the capital goods industries are already facing a situa¬ 
tion of insufficient demand. What, then, will be the consequences of the projected 
cut-back in Plan expenditure for the rate of industrial growth in general and for 
the capital goods sector in particular? The fate of the capital goods industries has 
been a matter of considerable cogitation recently and suggestions have been 
advanced that import policies should be tightened to shore up demand for 
indigenously produced machinery and equipment. It is a fact, however, that apart 
from the liberalisation of import policies, a powerful factor responsible for the 
rise in imports of capital goods (power generation, equipment, for example) has 
been the availability of foreign credits to finance such imports. With,the growing 
inability of the government to provide budgetary funds for Plan programmes, the 
pull of external credits and imported capital goods linked to them is bound to get 
even stronger—with readily foreseeable consequences both for domestic industry 
and for the trade deficit. Finally, already in the Seventh Plan’s first year a sharp 
ri r e in the inflow of external funds was needed to bridge the gap between the levels 
of investment and domestic saving. With the government’s progressive failure to 
mobilise domestic resources for investment, now so frankly acknowledged by the 
Finance Minister, the dependence on external capital must necessarily grow further. 
And with little prospect of any rise in the levels of so-called aid, both multilateral 
and bilateral, the larger capital inflows from abroad will increasingly have to take 
the form of borrowings on commercial terms. What happens, then, to the govern¬ 
ment’s oft-repeated resolve lb keep such borrowings down to the minimum so as 
to prevent the debt servicing burden becoming unmanageable? 
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Karnataka 


Commissions and Omissions 


KARNATAKA Chief Minuter Ramakrishna 
Hcgde’s decision to reject the Venkataswamy 
Commission report, while it may have been 
politically expedient, has contributed little 
towards resolving the issues being persist¬ 
ently raised not only in Karnataka but in 
other States as well. Not only has the State 
Government included the politically power¬ 
ful Vokkaligas in the new list, but also the 
Llngayats who had been excluded by the 
earlier Havanur Commission. The Backward 
Special Group has been retained and the 
existing 15 per cent reservations on the basis 
of occupation and income limit has been 
brought down to five per cent. The new 
policy brings 92 per cent of the State’s 
population under the income-based back¬ 
ward classes category while retaining the 
level of reservations at 68 per cent and will 
be in force for three years. 

The Venkataswamy Commission’s recom¬ 
mendation that Vokkaligas and 33 other 
backward castes be excluded from the 
backward classes list and the level of reser¬ 
vations be limited to 45 per cent had sparked 
off a spate of violent protests all over the 
State. The government knowing quite well 
the political and emotional reactions which 
the report of the Commission would trigger 
had opted to table it in the Assembly 
and invite public debate The report was 
promptly torn apart by the excluded caste 
groups and there were student agitations, 
rasta roko and bandhs in many districts. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the agitation 
was a political threat to the ruling party, two 
Janata MLAs (belonging to the excluded 
castes) resigned and Hegde came in for con¬ 
siderable pressure from party colleagues. 
Meanwhile the Lingayats (spearheaded by 
the All-India Yeerashaiva Mahasabha) set up 
a 13-member legislators' action committee, 
which included Janata members, to demand 
the rejection of both the Venkataswamy 
Commission and the Havanur Commission 
reports. It was the Havanur Commission 
which had eight years ago excluded the 
Lingayats from the backward lists. 

Interestingly the Venkataswamy Com¬ 
mission is the only one which has set out 
to identify backward classes on the basis of a 
large-scale sodo-econormc-cum-educational 
survey supposedly covering 90 per cent of 
the population on a complete household 
enumeration basis. The State Government 
sanctioned Rs 50 lakh and the Commission 
took three years to table its report. The 
Havanur Commission is reported to have 
been handicapped by the lack of caste-wise 
population data and the Mandal Com¬ 
mission, it may be readied, had to abandon 
its intention of conducting a' large-scale 
yiodo-educational survey and had to limit its 
data hase to a one per cent sample of the 
flgmtry’s population. 


Ironically, the Venkataswamy report came 
in for sharp criticism from L G Havanur 
who had headed the previous Commission. 
He demanded a judicial inquiry into the 
Venkataswamy report which, he said, had 
“fabricated false evidence”. He also alleged 
that the dissenting notes of four members 
of the Commission should be looked into 
seriously since they indicated that the 
Commission deliberately set out to exclude 
certain classes. 

It is in this atmosphere that the Karnataka 
Chief Minister called a meeting with the 
leaders of several communities and political 
parties. After the 11-hour meeting, Hegde 
announced that there was no question of 
bringing down the level of reservation 
from its present 68 per cent and that the 
Venkataswamy Commission report in its pre¬ 
sent form “was not worthy of acceptance”. 
The new policy announced early this week 
is thus hardly a surprise. 

West Bengal 


Gorkhas’ Concern 


THE Wat Bengal Government’s ‘Information 
Document’ on the Gorkhaland National 
Liberation Front (GNLF) agitation does not 
contain much that can really be considered 
unequivocal evidence of the ‘anti-national 
and sessionist’ character of the agitation. It 
also fails to offer any evidence in support 
of the charge of the GNLF’s imperialist 
links. On the other hand, there is much that 
really reveals the anguish of a small ethnic 
community that had been historically mani¬ 
pulated by the British colonial rulers as 
mercenaries during the last one hundred 
years of their sway over India and Nepal. 
It also contains something that reveals a 
sense of genuine concern, largely mis¬ 
conceived though, of the Indian Gorkhas 
about their future in this country in the 
context and within the framework of the 
Indo-Nepal Treaty and the existing legal 
formalities. 

There is certainly evidence of not only 
confusion, ignorance and a measure of 
equivocation, but also of exaggeration, with 
even some instances of downright falsehood, 
in the GNLF memorandum and in Subhash 
Ghishing’s speech, the texts of which are 
given in the appendix to the West Bengal 
Government’s publication. But there is a 
running thread of the GNLF’s concern for 
the future of Indian Gorkhas. 

Finally, the demographic data given in the 
appendix about the composition of the 
population in the hill areas of the Darjeeling 
district, i e, the three sub-divisions of Sadar, 
Kurseong and Kalimpong, go to support the 
demand for autonomy, if not full-fledged 
statehood, for this compact area wherein the 
Gorkhas constitute 87 to 93 per cent of the 
population. 

The West Bengal Government publication 


rightly sums up Subhash Ghishing’s central 
pleas as follows: 

The cause of Nepalis with Indian citizen¬ 
ship had been greatly ’hampered’ or 
‘blemished’ due to this [Indo-Nepal] Treaty 
(1950) and had been equated with ‘domiciles’. 
The solution he [Ghishlng] suggested was 
(a) abrogation of the Teaty, and (b) creation 
of Oorkh aland which would show that “we 
are not here in India in accordance with the 
1950 Indo-Nepal agreement, but we have 
been here in this land since 12th century. 
Ghishing’s much talked of memorandum 
of 1983 to the King of Nepal, copies of 
which had been sent to the heads of a 
number of states and governments as well 
as to the UN, of course, contains, as men¬ 
tioned earlier, many exaggerations and 
falsehoods, such as the Gorkhas having been 
victims of “apartheid and genocide crimes 
done by States and Central Governments of 
India since Bharat Independence”. While the 
memorandum is certainly critical about the 
Darjeeling area’s incorporation into India as 
a result of the transfer of power by the 
British “without revoking and suspending 
the past treaties and agreements of the then 
British government and Nepal or without 
deciding or confirming the future status of 
the said ethnic Gorkhas and their ceded land 
by the legal det of plebiscite..it also 
asserted that the Gorkhas in Darjeeling 
“have considered themselves as Indian 
citizens or inhabitants of Indian Union and 
India as their motherland or country since 
Independence”. What the memorandum 
seems to be most concerned with is “the 
still unresolved question of very political 
existence or future status of the said 
Gorkhas in Indian Union”. 

Subhash Ghishing’s speech which follows 
the memorandum in the appendix and is 
presumably a later statement chronologically 
makes repeated pleas for a Gorkhaland as 
a constituent unit of the Indian Union, such 
as: 

We have every right to claim fo/ a separate 
state ‘Gorkhaland’, we being citizens of 
Indial 
or 

We don’t want to get separated from India, 
we want to remain within Indian Union being 
its loyal citizens, 
or 

We have been habituated to live in democratic 
country, we want to remain within Indian 
Union, we do not want to go back to 
Nepal... 

The speech concludes by making a “request 
to all the people to extend their support-to 
make and create a Gorkhaland id India”. 

It will be’ seen from the excerpts cited 
above that Ghishing repeatedly voices 
his concern about Indian Gorkhas being 
assured of their due place in the Indian 
Union—in its democratic set-up, as he 
underlines. 

The West Bengal Government’s document 
picks many holes in Ghishing’s historical 
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account of the Darjeeling area’s incorpora¬ 
tion into the Indo-British domain; maybe, 
the criticisms are correct. Even if he is to be 
faulted on points of facts, Ohishing’s overall 
standpoint is unmistakably anti-colonial. He 
underlines the aggressive nature of the 
British rulers’ interface with Nepal and is 
critical about their aploitation of Napali 
manpower as a source of cheap cannon- 
fodder and plantation labour. 

The document gives details of the 11-point 
programme of action reportedly decided 
upon at the GNLF meeting on March 13 this 
year. Once again, there is nothing really anti¬ 
national in the list. The specific actions pro¬ 
posed are observance of ’black flag day’, 
marathon bandit, burning of copies of 
Article VI! of the Indo-Nepal Treaty and the 
report of the States Reorganisation Com¬ 
mittee, boycott of MLAs, ministers and so 
on, non-participation in national celebra¬ 
tions such as Independence and Republic 
Days, Gandhi Jayanti, and so on, stoppage 
of movement of timber and boulders from 
the hills to the plains, and non-payment of 
taxes and non-repayment of loans. There is 
no action m the list which has not some time 
or other been earned out by the national and 
Left movements in India. The document also 
cites some more provocative appeals and 
posters; but these have been, it is explicitly 
stated, anonymously issued. 

Finally, the document seeks to justify, on 
the basis of the findings of executive en¬ 
quiries, the police firing on three occasions 
in the Darjeeling hill areas, in which 19 
people were killed, according to the official 
count. But the Left Front -Government 
should know that executive enquiries are 
always suspect in the eye of the general 
public. The national and Left movements 
have always demanded judicial or non- 
official enquiries into such police firings. 
There is no evidence to suggest that the 
installation of nationalist and Left leaders 
m the seats of power has in any way changed 
the character of either the executive or the 
police to justify public faith in executive 
enquiries into police firings. 


South Africa 


Apartheid under Pressure 


LAST week the anti-apartheid movement in 
South Africa received a shot in the arm, 
albeit weak but nevertheless of significance, 
when both the houses of Congress in the US 
voted to override the presidential veto of the 
Congressional bill prescribing unctions 
against the racist Botha regime The bill 
which now becomes the law of the land im¬ 
poses limited sanctions and is a considerably 
diluted version of the earlier legislation 
passed by the Democrat-controlled House 
of Representatives a year ago. The sanctions 
>nciude a ban on any new loans to South 


African business and on new investments, 
but not on re-investments of profits; and on 
the import of South African iron, steel, 
uranium, textiles, agricultural products and 
coal, the last item not being included in the 
EEC ban. The bill also seeks to deny landing 
rights to South African airways and a ban 
on American exports of petroleum, and its 
products, weapons and munitions. The US 
government agencies cannot now legally 
co-operate with South Africa’s army or 
buy from its government-owned companies. 
Apart from the barring of these commercial 
transactions, the bill also makes available 
S 40 million in aid to disadvantaged South 
Africans and an additional S 4 million a year 
in scholarship funds to victims of apartheid. 

The US ban is only marginally more 
severe than last month’s EEC sanctions 
which is estimated to affect South African 
trade by $ 1.2 bn a year. It is the embargo 
on petroleum and its products which is 
predicted to affect the Botha government 
most severely. According to a recent report 
published by a Dutch anti-apartheid group, 
the ban on the sale of ail is already costing 
South Africa $ 2.3 bn a year. The costing 
took into account such items as the outlay 
in seeking alternatives to petroleum and in 
persuading companies to break the embargo. 
The US bill will, no doubt, enhance these 
costs. 

The American ban thus odds to the inter¬ 
national pressure on the Botha regime. For 
despite the bravado, it is obvious that Botha 
is not exactly sitting pretty and all is not well 
with the regime. For one thing, the country’s 
economy was in bad shape even before the 
economic sanctions were imposed. The rand 
fell by 60 per cent between September 1983 
and December 198S, gold prices declined, 
and inflation in the country rose from 12 per 
cent in 1984 to 16.8 per cent in 1983. 
Moreover, working conditions of the largest 
working class in Africa have rapidly deterio¬ 
rated in th$ last three years Unemployment, 
for both Blacks and Whites, has been rising 
and in the ‘homelands’ it is reported to be 
more than 30 per cent. 

The gold mines which are some of the 
deepest in the world and also the least 
mechanised have seen increasing unrest in 
the past year. Last week’s anti-apartheid 
demonstration in which half of the country's 
6,50,000 Black miners stayed off work to 
mourn the 177 miners killed in South 
Africa’s second worst mine disaster was the 
biggest mining stoppage in the country’s 
history. 

Moreover, the government’s institutions 
have been seriously challenged in many 
Black areas. Black members of municipal 
councils have been forced to resign and in 
some places the anti-apartheid civic associa¬ 
tions have virtually taken Charge of the 
administration. The fact that factions of the 
government’s emergency laws pertaining to 


the seizure or the closure of any publication 
said to contain subversive material was 
invalidated by a full bench of the country’s 
Supreme Court is being viewed as a signifi¬ 
cant shift in the attitudes of the judiciary 
and as paralleling the popular challenge 
to the legitimacy of the White minority 
government. 

The South African president is also facing 
tremendous resistance from within the 
National Party and the White opposition. 
In the last six months while the National 
Party has lost ground in many areas, the 
Afrikaner Resistance Movement which has 
demanded the establishment of an Afrikaner 
republic has reportedly made spectacular 
gains in popularity and strength. On the 
other hand, sections of South-African 
industry who have been drastically affected 
by the anti-apartheid movement and will 
directly bear the brunt of the economic sanc¬ 
tions are also putting pressure on Botha to 
bring about rapid reform of apartheid. 

No one expects a miraculous change in 
South Africa. But whether the gains of the 
past decade of upsurge among the Black 
majority in South Africa will be con¬ 
solidated or lost will depend a great deal on 
the international support to the movement. 
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Decking die World 


EXPORTS of gems and Jewellery monitored 
by tile Gem and Jewellery Export Promotion 
Council touched a new high of Rs 1,507.94 
croie during the fiscal year 1985-86, rermting 
the year’s target of Rs 1325 crore by 13.8 per 
cent and the previous year’s figure of 
Rs 1306.96 crore by 15.4 per cent. Going by 
the provisional export figures for the first 
six months of the current year (April to 
September) it is almost certain that the target 
of Rs 1,850 crore set for 1986-87 will be 
easily exceeded. Nearly 86 per cent of the 
total increase of Rs 200.98 crore achieved 
during 1985-86 is under diamonds which 
accounted for 89 per cent of the total trader 
fetching Rs 1,344.25 crore, up 14.7 per cent 
over the previous year’s figure of Rs 1,172.08 
crore Exports of gold jewellery—the second 
major item on the list though accounting for 
only 6.7 per cent of total exports—increased 
by 15.4 per cent from Rs 88.14 crore to 
Rs 101.67 crore. Except for synthetic stones, 
all the other items fared much better than 
in 1984-85. Exports of precious and semi¬ 
precious stones increased from Rs 35.12 crore 
to Rs 45.65 crore, of pearls from Rs 7.19 
crore to Rs 8.41 crore, of non-gold jewellery 
from Rs 1.49 crore to Rs 2.40 crore and of 
imitation jewellery from Rs 48.97 lakh to 
Rs 95.10 lakh. Synthetic stones fetched 
Rs 62.26 lakh against Rs 65.79 lakh. 

India continued to enjoy the distinction 
of being the world's largest exporter of cut 
and polished diamonds in terms of number 
of pieces and carets, having exported 5.412 
million carats in 1985-86 against 5.065 
million carets m 1984-85 with per caret 
realisation up by 7 per cent from Rs 2,314 
to Rs 2,483. Country-wise, the US continued 
to be the single largest importer of India’s 
gems and jewellery during 1985-86 with 
imports worth Rs 691.71 crore, accounting 
for 46.3 per cent of India’s total exports. 
Diamonds accounted for 95.95 per cent of 
gems and jewellery imported by the US 
during 1985-86. Japan took the second place 
(Rs 172.24 crore) followed by Belgium 
(Rs 170.92 crore) and Switzerland (Rs 168.88 
crore). Between them, these four countries 
accounted for 80.5 per cent of the exports 
of gems and jewellery from India during 
1985-86. The other countries importing 
more than Rs IS crore worth of gems and 
jewellery from India included UAE, West 
Germany, UK, Singapore and Thailand. 

Exports of gems and jewellery during the 
first half of the current fiscal year (April to 
September) are provisionally placed at 
Rs 980.74 crore, showing an impressive 
increase of 36.8 per cent over the previbus 
year's corresponding figure of Rs 716.62 
crore. This has been possible only because 
of the spectacular increase in reports of 
diamonds from Rs 635.63 crore to Rs 907.68 


crore—a rise of 42.8 per cent. The figure for 
September 1986 alone is placed at Rs 200 
crore—the highest-ever for any month. 
Exports of gold jewellery during April- 
Sep t ember 1986 were, however, lower at 
Rs 44.99 crore against Ra $0.78 crore in the 
same period of 1985. Pearls and non-gold 
jewellery fared better while reports of 
precious and semi-precious stones, synthetic 
stones and imitation jewellery suffered a set¬ 
back. By far the most significant aspect of 
the overall report performance during the 
first half of the current year is the highly 
impressive increase in net contribution to the 
country’s foreign exchange—exports minus 
imports of raw materials for gem and 
jewellery items—from Rs 147.25 crore dur¬ 
ing April-September 1985 to Rs 283.67 crore 
during April-September 1986, and increase 
of 92.7 per cent. 

Encouraged by the impressive perfor¬ 
mance of its members—a 67-fold increase 
in reports since 1966-67 is certainly no small 
achievement—and emboldened by the 
government’s increasingly helpful policy, the 
Gem and Jewellery Export Promotion 
Council has set its sights pretty high and 
fixed the Seventh Plan target at Rs 5,000 
crore. Whether this ambitious target will be 
achieved, time alone will tell. But the future 
seems to be full of promise. The Ministry 
of Commerce has already identified gem and 
jewellery as a thrust area in the Seventh Plan. 
It has announced a series of measures to 
help the report trade display its initiative and 
traditional skills to hilly exploit the report 
potential. These measures include reduction 
in import duty and placing under OGL of 
machines, equipment and tools used by the 
industry, higher replenishment rates against 
reports of cut and polished diamonds, dif¬ 
ferent schemes for promotion of gold 
jewellery export such as gold replenis hmen t, 
supply of gold by the foreign buyer and 
manufacture of gold jewellery in special 
report-oriented complexes and export 
processing zones. TWo jewellery product 
development centres have been set up 
in Bombay and Delhi to help jewellery 
exporters adapt their designs and products 
to meet the requirements of the highly 
sophisticated import markets. The Gold 
Control Act has been modified to assist 
export effort. For the first time the facility 
of advance licensing has been extended to 
gold jewellery report thereby enabling 
Indian reporters to produce jewellery on 
a large scale, not only to fulfil big report 
orders but also to meet the changing fashions 
in the world markets. 

The chairman of the Gem and Jewellery 
Export Promotion Council, M R Bhansali, 
has emphasised the need for concentrating 
efforiS on exploiting the immense potential 


for export of plain and sthdded jeweBery. 
India has a rich heritage of the aria of 
jewellery manufacturing, superb craftsmen, 

low cost labptW and a wkto variety of designs 

to offer. The scheme for import of gold for 
report production Is aimed at providing the 
much-needed boost to export of gold and 
studded jewellery but the stipulations regar¬ 
ding minimum export performance have 
come la lot considerable criticism on the 
ground that the benefits under the new 
policy will accrue mainly to those who 
have undertaken bulk exports in the past. 
Bhansali has expressed the view that given 
proper policy inputs, jewellery exports could 
easily become in another five years an 
important foreign exchange earner for the 
country. The scope for export of plain and 
studded jewellery is indeed immense. But no 
major breakthrough in reports is possible 
unless the government’s efforts are sup¬ 
plemented by the trade itself through 
increased productivity, adaptation of pro¬ 
ducts and designs and by an outward¬ 
looking attitude despite the strong lure of 
the gold jewellery market within the country. 

Unquestionably, the export performance 
of gems and jewellery has been consistently 
impressive over the years; only during 
1984-85 did exports register a marginal 
decline While the Gem and Jewellery Export 
Promotion Council has played a commen¬ 
dable role in the development of the report 
trade, its claim that gems and jewellery con¬ 
stitute the single largest product group ear¬ 
ning the maximum foreign exchange accoun¬ 
ting for nearly 15 per cent of the country’s 
total export earnings estimated at a little over 
Rs 10,000 crore during 1985-86 is ques¬ 
tionable. Gem and Jewellery reports being 
essentially import-based—imported raw 
materials going into the manufacture of 
reported items constituted 75.5 per cent of 
total reports during 1985-86—the Council 
cannot legitimately take credit for the gross 
export earnings in comparing its perfor¬ 
mance with that of other sectors. Gross 
report earnings give an altogether exag¬ 
gerated view of the contribution made by 
gem and jewellery reports to the nation’s 
foreign exchange pool. As against an 
increase of 15.4 per cent in the reports of 
gem and jewellery during 1985-86, foreign 
exchange earnings net of import content 
recorded an increase of only 4.7 per cent 
from Rs 353.34 crore in 1984-85 to Rs 369.86 
crore in 1985-86. In the case of diamonds, 
gross earnings showed an increase of about 
14.7 per cent from Rs 1,172.08 crore -to 
Rs 1344.25 crore while net earnings, after 
allowing for the cost of imported rough 
diamonds, actually declined from Rs 306.83 
crore to Rs 298.87 crore. It is surprising that 
neither the annual report nor the souvenir 
brought out by the Council at the time of 
presentation of the export awards contains 
any mention of imports of raw materials to 
sustain export production. The omission 




cannot be dtaained as unintentional. 

Going fay net additions to the nation’* 
foreign exchange pool, gem and Jewellery 
cannot be said to top the list of export Horn. 
There are some half a dozen item* where net 
foreign exchange earnings are higher than 
those of gem and jewellery. But that does 
not in any way detract from the valuable 
contribution made by this sector. Oem and 
jewellery have the unique distinction of 
earning large chunks of foreign exchange 
through export of indigenous skills and pro¬ 
viding’employment for nearly 4 lakh ar¬ 
tisans. Unlike most commodities, export of 
gem and jewellery does not result in any 
reduction in domestic availability of goods 
and services. Export effort aimed at maxi¬ 
mising foreign exchange earnings through 
export of indigenous skills needs to be given 
every possible encouragement. 

Aluminium 


Shortage to Surplus? 


THE aluminium industry is poised for a 
sharp rise in production during the next two 
years and the aluminium scenario is likely 
to change from one of shortages to that of 
surpluses in the coming few years. 

The industry has at present an installed 
capacity of 3,62,000 tonnes distributed 
amongst four units: (1) Bharat Aluminium 
(BALCO): 1,00,000 tonnes; (2) Hindustan 
Aluminium (HINDALCO): 1,20,000 tonnes; 
(3) Indian Aluminium (1NDALCO): 1,17,000 
tonnes; and (4) Madras Aluminium 
(MALCO): 25,000 tonnes. Of these, BALCO 
is in the public sector and the other three 
units are in the private sector. 

The production of aluminium increased 
from 1,92,000 tonnes in 1979-80 to 2,76,000 
tonnes in 1984-85, though it fell short of the 
target of 3,00,000 tonnes fixed for the ter¬ 
minal year of the Sixth Plan. On account 
of inadequate and fluctuating power supply, 
overall capacity utilisation in the industry 
during the major part of the Sixth Plan 
ranged between 60 and 65 per cent The posi¬ 
tion improved significantly only in the ter¬ 
minal year of the Plan when capacity utilisa¬ 
tion increased to 76 per cent. 

Since domestic production has been 
inadequate to meet demand, the country has 
been importing aluminium to the tune of 
50.000- to 60,000 tonnes per year. The 
demand-supply gap would have been much 
wider but for the fact that the demand for 
die metal did not increase to the extent 
anticipated. As against the Sixth Plan pro¬ 
jection of 4,30,000 tonnes in 1984-85, actual 
demand in that year turned out to be only 
3.20,000 tonnes. 

Because of high cost of production and 
the high incidence of excise duty, aluminium 
ls not quite competitive in the market vis-c- 
vis its substitutes. This seems to be a con- 
straint cm the growth of aluminium demand. 


In a way, the lower growth of demand in the 
Sixth Plan helped to keep imports at rela¬ 
tively reasonable levels. 

However, this scenario is expected to 
change by next year. A major development 
in the aluminium industry during the Sixth 
Plan was the taking up of new ambitious 
project by public sector National Aluminium 
(NALCO) in Orissa. This project involves 
the setting up of a 2.18 lakh tonne capacity 
smelter at Angul, an 8 lakh tonne capacity 
alumina plant at Damaqjodi, a matching 
large mechanised bauxite mine; and a 600 
MW captive power plant. According to 
revised estimates, the entire project will cost 
Rs 2,408 crore. The first phase of NALCO 
is expected to go on stream by early 1987. 

Once NALCO commences full produc¬ 
tion, the capacity and production of the 
industry will increase significantly. While the 
present installed capacity for alumina and 
aluminium is 6.7 lakh tonnes and 3.62 lakh 
tonnes a year, the NALCO facility alone will 
add at one go 8 lakh tonnes to alumina 
capacity and 2.18 lakh tonnes to aluminium 
capacity. Besides, HINDALCO is expanding 
its smelting capacity by 35,000 tonnes along 
with an increase in its alumina capacity. 

Ikklng into account the level of consump¬ 
tion of aluminium at present, the annual 
growth of demand during the Seventh Plan 
period has been estimated at nine per cent. 
The projected demand and production in the 
Seventh Plan period are given below. 


Tabu. Demand and Production Estimates 
for Aluminium 

(000 tonnes) 


Year 

Demand 

Production Surplus (+) 
Deficit (-) 

1985-86 

338 

266 

(-) 72 

1986-87 

368 

289 

<-) 79 

1987-88 

400 

393 

(-) 7 

1988-89 

436 

483 

(+) 47 

1989-90 

475 

499 

(+) 24 


The annual report of the Department of 
Mines, Ministry of Steel and Mines, states 
that “with a view to absorbing the surplus 
metal, the Department of Mines has libera¬ 
lised the policy of granting licences for the 
manufacture of aluminium semis, alloys and 
extrusions. This decision is intended to 
promote the development of al uminium 
downstream facilities like rolled products, 
extrusions, powder and alloys.” 

There is also a feeling that the present 
stipulation as to production of 50 per cent 
of EC grade aluminium by primary pro¬ 
ducers should be lifted after NALCO’s 
smelter commences full production. For even 
new the State Electricity Boards, which 
require EC grade metal for cables and 
conductors, are not able to set aside ade¬ 
quate funds for implementing their power 
projects. Hence the demand for EC metal 
has dwindled. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW, October 8, 1966 

Another annual meeting of the Gover¬ 
nors of the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank is over and another 
year has passed and still the inconclusive 
debate goes merrily on about trade and 
development... The real issue is how to 
create additional liquidity in a manner that 
can subserve the pressing needs of the 
world community, lb accelerate the pace 
of development and trade in the world 
economy and particularly in the develop¬ 
ing countries should be, few would disagree, 
the major objective of the world com¬ 
munity, and all policy instruments at the 
disposal of international agencies should be 
wielded effectively to attain this objective. 
However, the Rind meeting did not even 
seem to be aware that the instrument of 
liquidity creation can be so used.. the basic 
question of making liquidity creation an 
effective instrument for stabilisation and" 
growth was not even raised. 

The performance of the developing coun¬ 
tries at the IMF annual meeting was true 
to their record in all other world assembbes 
except the 1964 UNCTAD meeting. At the 
World Bank meeting too, what they asked 
for was what had already been suggested 
by the Bank’s president, an increase in IDA 
funds. Nobody dared to do more . This 
is the time to search for radical and novel 
solutions. But there is little evidence of such 
a search in the developing countries. 

* * * 

.. the signs of student unrest shows no 
signs of abating. This week it has spread 
all over Uttar Pradesh, following Madhya 
Pradesh in even greater violence with police 
firings and at least three deaths m a week 
and many casualties. What has been as 
much an outstanding feature of the recent 
occurrences as the intensity and scale of the 
outbursts if their simultaneous occurrence 
and rapid spread. Equally striking it is that 
though the disturbances have spread widely 
in the North. they have not touched the 
South at all. What is the explanation? 
Greater polarisation of society, past hold 
of zanundan and all that, and loosening of 
the joint family in the North and the relative 
stability of the social structure in the South 
with its predominantly nucleated family 
system? 

• • • 

The Fair TVade Practices Association 
launched . by a group of 30 businessmen 
in Bombay is significant, not so much for 
the benefits it promises to consumers, but 
for the change it denotes in the views of a 
section of the business community about 
its own political role 

Partly the objective is no doubt to bargain 
better with the Congress but partly it is also 
to cut loose from the Congress and come out 
in the open. The moment is opportune. The 
food shortage, the inflation and the grow¬ 
ing unemployment after three Plans have 
brought planning into disrepute and the 
educated middle class at any rate are more 
willing now than perhaps at any time in the 
recent past to give a hearing to the pi ivate 
sector This is the time for image building. 
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.ETTERS TO EDITOR 


IRDP: The 

SANJAY SINHA has put forward a critique 
of Integrated Rural Development Pro¬ 
gramme (EPW, May 10) The criticism 
relates to (1) the "so-called reality of IRDP 
implementation”; and (2) what has been 
termed as "wasteful monthly replication of 
effort” of the latest exercise of ‘Concurrent 
Evaluation of IRDP’ as launched by the 
Department of Rural Development. 

As regards (1), the article repeats certain 
shortcomings in the implementation of 
IRDP which have not only been taken note 
ot by the government but in respect of which 
remedial measures have already been taken 
during the last one or two years. What is un¬ 
fortunate, however, is that while relerence is 
made to shortcomings pointed out in PEO’s 
report, its positive points—that 40 per cent 
of the families have crossed the poverty line 
and 86 per cent have received incremental 
income, etc—are ignored. The unprece¬ 
dented decline in the rural poverty ratio from 
51.5 per cent in 1977-78 to 40.4 per cent in 
1983-84 as revealed by the NSS is a feat 
which has not been achieved even during the 
hey-day of Green Revolution in mid-sixties 
and late sixties. The contribution of anti¬ 
poverty programmes like IRDP in bringing 
this about is indisputable. 

As regards the observation that little effort 
has been made to improve the state of affairs 
in the Seventh Plan, some major steps taken 
fo revamp the programme may be men¬ 
tioned. The earlier basis of uniformity has 
been replaced by one of selectivity based on 
incidence of poverty for allocation and 
targets. The poverty line has been raised to 
Rs 6,400 per household per annum. The 
families have been classified into 4 fractiles 
—Destitute (0-2265), Very Very Poor 
(2266-3500), Very Poor (3501-5000) and Poor 
(5001-6400) and the emphasis is on coverage 
of the poorest In the Seventh Plan, no 
family above the income of Rs 4,800 per 
annum is to be considered for assistance. 
This will ensure a focus on the poorest 
families. A nodal organisation at the district 
level is to be identified for forward and 
backward linkages. In the absence of such 
an organisation a district marketing and 
supply society is to be created. There is 
emphasis on the involvement of voluntary 
agencies through PADI, People’s Action for 
Development (India). A new scheme has 
been introduced for establishment of 
composite rural training and technology 
centres on a pilot basis along with another 
scheme for organisation of beneficiaries for 
improving their awareness. 

As rssards the statement that little attempt 
was map. at the programme initiation to 
explainmtthodology or to provide tiainmg 
to the district or block level staff charged 
with its implementation, orientation of 
various functionaries was indeed carried out 
bljgck, district and national level 
1 different aspects. Apart from 


Other Side 

utilising the various institutions like N1RD, 
1IPA, etc, the Department of Rural Develop¬ 
ment itself organised a series of workshops 
for district level officers. Recently, the 
Department has organised three national- 
level workshops covering all the 420 district 
rural development agencies and state-level 
officers to acquaint them with the various 
policies and procedural changes in the 
Seventh Plan. 

It has been stated that “Much of the new 
initial conception of the programme was 
poorly understood, programme guidelines 
were poorly and variously interpreted and 
implementation was haphazard” In fact, 
one of the strong points of the programme, 
when it was extended to all the 5,000 and 
odd blocks m the country, had been the 
bringing out of a regular manual for the 
guidance of the field agencies A revised 
manual has been issued in January 1986. 

It has been stated that fundamental pro¬ 
blems have arisen in the implementation of 
IRDP in the interpretation of eligibility. The 
guidelines under the IRDP then stipulated 
that only families with income upto Rs 3,500 
were eligible for assistance under the IRDP. 
A conscious view was taken that there should 
be a family approach. It is stated in the 
article that in some states, families’ income 
is not being assessed at all, further that land 
holding alone is used as a criterion for selec¬ 
tion of beneficiaries with land holdings. For 
the landless a certificate from revenue 
authorities certifying that the income is 
Rs 3,500 pa was considered sufficient. While 
some delay has taken place in the conduct 
of household surveys in certain states due 
to delay in placing the administrative 
machinery in position, the income certificate 
from revenue authorities as mentioned has 
never been contemplated under the IRDP 
guidelines. For the small and marginal 
farmers the income criterion is also applied. 
The list of all the families indentified on the 
basis of household surveys is to be placed 
before the Gram Sabha for approval so that 
the wrong selection, if any, will not go 
unnoticed 

Another point made is that assets are sup¬ 
plied in large concentration which affects 
viability. There was concentration on milch 
animals in the initial years but that has con¬ 
siderably come down. The share of the 
primary sector, it may be pointed out, has 
come down from % per cent in 1980-81 to 
55 per cent at the end of the Sixth Plan This 
has further come down to 52 per cent in the 
first year of the Seventh Plan. This indicates 
the effort at diversification which has been 
introduced into the programme. 

As regards (2) above, the concurrent 
evaluation is a novel concept introduced 
from October 1985 to get a feedback on the 
various happenings id the field so as to 
facilitate course corrections unlike earlier 
evaluations of IRDP which were generally 


post-mortem and no remedial measures were 
possible in the course of the plan itself. With 
a view to ensuring objectivity it is conducted 
by 29 reputed research/academic and pro¬ 
fessional institutions/organisations. 

Shortcomings which come to light from 
month to month are conveyed to the various 
states, thus enabling them to take corrective 
measures. 

This exercise has a dual objective of a 
check on the impact in the case of old 
families assisted in the Sixth Plan and on 
procedural and regulatory aspects in the case 
of new families. Clearly, where judgment of 
impact is involved or an analysis of pro¬ 
cedural aspects, it has to be classified as 
evaluation and not monitoring. The sche¬ 
dules of concurrent evaluation cover aspects 
of income generation, reasons for low in¬ 
come generation, reasons for overdues, 
reasons for non-maintenance of assets, etc. 

The exercise which has been taken up on 
such a scale for the first time, attempts to 
cover 36 districts every month The same 
districts are not taken up every month The 
idea is to cover all the districts ovci a 
period of one year How can this be called 
repetitive? In a country of India’s diversity, 
the position differs from district to district 
which is sought to be captured by this 
exercise over a period of one year 

It has been stated that no attempt has 
been made to relate incremental income to 
initial income The December Report in¬ 
cludes tables showing peisons crossing the 
poverty line, which will be the result of 
incremental income over initial income. 

Some comments have also been made 
about the preparation and presentation of 
IRD Concurrent Evaluation reports This is 
a matter of individual taste One cannot 
inflict one’s aesthetics on others Indeed the 
reviewer has unmistakenly proved that when 
it comes to criticism of government- 
sponsored poverty alleviation programmes, 
anything goes 

S C'Kacktwana 
Director, Public Relations, 

(Agriculture and RD), 

Press Information Bureau, 

Government of India. New Delhi. 


Monopolies Commission and 
Misleading Advertisements 

I AM directed to invite a reference to the 
article ‘A Symbol of Our Time’ by Arun 
Ghosh (EPW, June 21-28) and intimate that 
the MRTP Commission can stop misleading 
advertisements on TV, by way of issue of an 
injunction under Section 12A of the Act 
The Commission can also award compen¬ 
sation to the person on his application under 
Section 12-B of the said Act, where he claims 
injury oi loss. 

N Ranganatha Samy 

Joint Director (I), 

MRTP Commission, 

New Delhi 
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Backwards All... 

Romesh Thapar 


FRANKLY, and particularly after the 
penetration of the security system at Raj 
Ghat by a wayward character, i think the 
time has come for our dynamic PM, Rajiv 
Gandhi, to rouse himself for another 
'instant' decision and use his massive parlia¬ 
mentary majority to carry a constitutional 
amendment to declare all the tribes, castes 
and communities of India as ‘backwards’. 
A dramatic move of this kind might save us 
from the violent agitations now surfacing to 
claim everything (including security!) on the 
basis of ‘reservations'—-that is, on a fix 
dictated by voting strengths. Merit be 
damned because we are incapable of recog¬ 
nising it. 

The Indian ‘system’ (forgive those who 
coined this term for India that is Bharat!) 
is already torn to shreds We are all fiddling. 
The Tamilians are crawling for no ostensible 
reason before that vegetable, MGR; the 
lelugu psyche continues to be stirred by an 
NTR in a variety of disguises; R K Hegde 
is doing a balancing act between Lingayats 
and Vokkalingas, backwards all, Barnala 
can't punish the misbehaviour of his corrupt 
ministerial team because they will leave him 
and join the crazies, Farookh Abdullah 
doesn’t quite know who his allies will be 
when he is returned to chief ministership; 
the Gujaratis are becoming as violent as the 
Puniabis, and Rajiv Gandhi is dealing with 
Jvoti Hasu as if they both were still in Doon 
School Soon we will not know who are the 
backwards, who are the crazies, and who are 
the rulers and the ruled Small wonder that 
the traders in Connaught Place are raising 
slogans lor a long life to the Republic! 

The 'system' under which we have bum¬ 
bled along tor forty years began to crumble 
when some opportunist Congressmen 
decided that the best way to ‘get on" was to 
chant a new hymn for their party—India is 
Indira, Indira is India* From that fateful 
moment everything hung on every word that 
the Prime Minister uttered And, now, after 
so many years of solid practice. Congress¬ 
men are able to respond like Pavlovian dogs 
lo every word that falls from the lips of her 
“•on As the sub-continent descends into very 
tleshi chaos, this 42-year-old is venerated in 
the ruling circles which batten on him as if 
he were a god incarnate. 

Admittedly, Hindu India has in its-transfor- 
manons outstripped its gods and goddesses 
*' certainly needs new altars of profit and 
security. What’s wrong with Rajiv Gandhi? 

1 he image is white-skinned, dudhvarga as 
they say in Punjab, good looking in the 
favoured Anglo-Saxon way, a Parsi-cum- 
Brahmin fortunately, and, let it not be 
forgotten, appreciated by the western world 
is something civilised from Asia. At least, 
*s hen building Our own dynasties we don’t 


have to do as the British and find good- 
looking, fair-skinned, local girls for our ruler 
boys. We arc very male, very sexist, even 
though some have dared to describe us in 
the Indira past as male chauvinist cows. 

As I sit around discussing the mounting 
chaos in this profoundly troubled land, 1 am 
assured by a number of intelligent, percep¬ 
tive persons that, in the absence of an ‘alter¬ 
native’, it is best to gather behind Mr Not- 
So-Clean, This is obviously the cult preached 
by the drummer-boys in the sprawling 
secretariats who are exciting each other with 
concocted reports of our political and 
economic performance. Actually, reading 
our newspapers, you would think that our 
only sorrow is around our miserable ratings 
at the AS1AD in Seoul Yes, as a reassurance, 
P T Usha could certainly do with a seat in 
the Rajya Sabha' This ballyhoo about an 
‘alternative’ political leadership needs to be 
seen for what it is. Any government by any 
group of political operators would soon 
develop more credibility than this regime of 
yaars which is unable to co-ordinate its 
thinking and can be sent off in any direc¬ 
tion Congress culture is fast becoming a 
kind of Cow Culture, herds trying to find 
direction. Small wonder that a number of 
more experienced netas, like Chandra 
Shekhar, keep hoping that the herd will move 
in their direction The assassination attempt 
has unnerved a lot of opportunist netas. 

The theorising around a possible alter¬ 
native PM is impacted largely by the fears 
of a small elite threatened by imaginary 
instabilities, the less than four million tax¬ 
payers and asset holders. They are only too 
happy to separate economics from politics 
even as inflationary price rises cloud the 
future of some eighty per cent of the Indian 
people. Congressmen certainly got their 
Gandhis and Gandhism mixed up, but is it 
possible for the rest of India to indulge in 
this self-hypnosis'’ 

Every so many months, particularly when 
the blinkers of Congressmen begin to lift, 
we are presented with another casual doodle 
on Cabinet-making, a circus a la Indienne. 
For several weeks now, ministers and would- 
be ministers have been hugging their un¬ 
reliable telephones for the proverbial sum¬ 
mons ‘Any day now’ is the message. How 
many people do you think are interested in 
these stupid exercises which fail to find the 
talented in the party and prevent even the 
supposedly committed from getting on with 
the jobs m hand. 

Cabinets, Union or state do not preserve 
this sub-continent from collapse, just as 
Boards of public or private sector corpora¬ 
tions do not deterrrf ne the fate of invest¬ 
ments. We have, after all, arnved at a cer¬ 
tain point of professionalisaiion. With all 


the disarray around, it is broadly reflected 
in an unsatisfactory forty to fifty per cent 
of capacity utilisation We need men and 
women in political leadership who will give 
the professionals, the brightest and best, a 
chance, to be more productive. That’s the 
“alternative” leadership the country is look¬ 
ing for. 

Our politicians always smile when we say 
this. They imagine that it is their divine right 
to pilfer and prosper But enough is enough 
We do not really need the ‘presence’ of 
ministers in so much of the activity that con¬ 
cerns the well-being of the community. We 
need institutions which involve the people 
in their future. Do the enlightened among 
the politicians ever look around this chang¬ 
ing world of ours and realise that in most 
civilised and developed lands their counter¬ 
parts have been cut down to size? 

India has had forty years to grow up, but 
the practice of politicians is worse than'it 
was in the early years ol freedom Our pre¬ 
sent rulers were babies then. Maybe, they 
never grasped the essentials Better late than 
never No amount of ’instant' gimmickry is 
going to solve the problems now surfacing 
Rajiv Gandhi had betler put His yaars aside, 
and begin some serious thinking with those 
who are proving their mettle in the various 
regions of India where his party has lost its 
credibility Yes, he must curb his arrogance. 
It could destroy him 

Footnote “How can this messy airport be 
named after my mother?” asked the all- 
powerful Rajiv Gandhi of his minister 
Tytler Ministei lal response- Pull down the 
name. Namelcssness is now an Indian 
contribution to confusion on the air 
routes of the world Fortunately, these 
enthusiasms were curbed, and the name 
plates restored* 


GNFC 

GUJARAT NARMADA VALLEY FERTI¬ 
LISERS COMPANY (GNFC) has produced 
very good results for the year ended June 
1986 and has stepped up dividend from 15 
per cent to 18 per cent. The enhanced 
distribution is well covered by earnings. The 
company has earned a gross profit of 
Rs 108.72 crore against previous year’s 
Rs 75.22 crore following increase m sales 
turnover from Rs 230.47 crore to Rs 304.46 
crore, according to preliminary figures. After 
providing Rs 44.71 crore for depreciation, 
there is a net profit of Rs 64.01 crore com¬ 
pared to Rs 32.04 crore of 1984-85. There 
is no tax liability. The recommended divi¬ 
dend will absorb Rs 16.01 crore and the 
balance of Rs 48 crore is proposed to be 
ploughed back to the general reserve. 

The company achieved record production 
of 6,24,773 tonnes of urea as against 
4,74,303 tonnes last year, an increase of 
about 32 per cent. Ammonia production too 
increased' by 33 per cent from 3,00,896 
tonnes to 4,00,468 tonnes. 
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STATISTICS 


jv t 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71 - 100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(20-9-86) 

Month 

Year 

29, 1986 

85-86** 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

All Commodities 

1000 

381.0 

0.1 

6.7 

6.1 

5.7 

7.1 

9.5 

2.6 

Primary Articles 

417 

351.3 

-1.1 

7.0 

6.7 

2.4 

4.8 

11.0 

3.6 

Food Articles 

298 

338.4 

-1.9 

6.2 

6.0 

7.3 

6.4 

13.5 

6.2 

Non-food Articles 

106 

308.6 

1.4 

13.1 

12.3 

- 10.5 

-2.3 

15.1 

1.7 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

85 

618.1 

— 

8.0 

1.5 

8.9 

2.6 

7.6 

7.5 

Manufactured Products 

499 

365.5 

1.0 

6.0 

7.0 

3.3 

6.0 

8.7 

0.6 






Variation (Per Cent) 



Cost of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Year 

1986 

85-86 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

For Industrial Workers 1960 = 100 

668 7 

1.5 

8.6 

4.7 

6.5 

6.4 

12.6 

7.8 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 1960 = 100 

592 s 

0.9 

7.2 

1.4 

6.8 

8.1 

10.3 

8.0 

For Agricultural Labourers July 60 to 

570 7 

1.6 

5.6 

2.5 

4.8 

0.2 

11.4 

5.2 

June 61 

= 100 













Variation Rs Crore (Per Cent in Brackets) 


Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Unit 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

\In 

In 

in 

In 



(12-9-86) 

Month 

Year 

28, 1986 

85-86** 

84-85** 

83-84 

82-83 

Money Supply (M } ) 

Rs Crore 

1,24,846 

64 

16,520 

6,736 

15,192 

16,058 

13,031 

10,115 




(0.1) 

(15.3) 

(5 7) 

(14.9) 

(18.7) 

(17.9) 

(16.1) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs Crore 

65,736 

—80 

11,139 

7,256 

9,579 

8,445 

5,757 

4,748 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs Crore 

82,926 

221 

9,987 

1,341 

9,745 

10.809 

8,830 

8,247 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking Sector 

Rs Crore 

3,281 

200 

396 

- 131 

299 

1,419 

- 104 

-977 

Deposit of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs Crore 

91,162 

309 

13,296 

6,443 

12,475 

11,519 

8,550 

7,299 




(-0.3) 

(17.0) 

(7.6) 

(17.3) 

(19.0) 

(16.4) 

(16 6) 

Foreign Exchange Assets** 

Rs Crore 

6,607 

145 

3 

-407 

53 

1,319 

1,233 

911 







(0.8) 

(24 0) 

(28 9) 

(27.2) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 






Production 


Month 

Months* 


Variation (Per Cent) 


(1970 = 100) 
























In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1986 

1985 

1986* + 

1985* * 

1984 

1983 

1982 

General Index 

100.00 

205.1* 

217.7 

203.2 

7 1 

6.9 

66 

4.2 

-4.5 

Basic Industries 

33.23 

261.6 s 

275.5 

253 5 

8.7 

6.7 

10 8 

5.5 

8 0 

Capital Goods Industries 

14.98 

204.8 s 

234.8 

231.4 

1.5 

2.6 

6.6 

5.3 

-0.9 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

21.33 

182.3 s 

182.2 

175.7 

7.1 

12.6 

6.1 

6 8 

1.9 

Consumer Goods Industries 

30.46 

166.7 s 

177.6 

168.6 

5.3 

3.1 

2.6 

06 

5.8 

Durable Goods 

3.81 

288.2 s 

265.4 

243.8 

8.9 

17.8 

17.8 

1.0 

3.6 

Non-Durable Goods 

26.65 

149.3 s 

164.6 

157.8 

4.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

6.5 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month ' 










(Mar 86) 

1985-86 + 

1984-85* 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

1982-83 

1981-82 

Exports 

Rs Crore 

882 

10,420 

11,855 

10,420 

11,855 

9,872 

8,908 

7.803 






(-12.1) 

(20.0) 

(10.8) 

(14.2) 

(16.3) 

Imports 

Rs Crore 

1,283 

18,371 

17,173 

18,371 

17,173 

15,763 

14,356 

13,671 






(7.0) 

(8.9) 

(9-8) 

(5.0) 

(9.2) 

Balances of Trade 

Rs Crore 

-401 

-7,951 

-5,318 

-7,951 

-5,318 

-5,891 

-5,448 

-5,868 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 










(April 86) 

1986 

1985 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

1981 

Number of Applicants on Live Registers 

Thousand 

27,259 

27,259 

23,998 

26,270 

23,547 

21,954 

18,646 

16,584 

(as at end of period) 





(116) 

(7.3) 

07.7) 

(12.4) 

(8.3) 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

335 

1,661 

1,816 

5,766 

6,220 

6,655 

5,862 

6,277 






(-7.3) 

(-6.5) 

(13.5) 

(-6.6) 

(2.0) 

Number of Vacancies Notified 

Thousand 

55 

122 

236 

657 

707 

827 

820 

895 






(-7.1) 

(-15.5) 

(0.9) 

(-8.4) 

(6.6) 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

35 

197 

138 

373 

407 

486 

474 

505 






(-8.4) 

(-16.3) 

(2.5) 

(-6.1) 

(5.2) 

Income 

Unit 

1984-85 * * 

1983-84 + ♦ 

1982-83 

1981-82 

1980-81 

1979-80 

1978-79 

1977-78 

Gross Domestic Product (Current Prices) 

Rs crore 

1,89,434 

1,72,176 

1.45,565 

1,30,583 

1,14,021 

95,474 

87,326 

80,898 

Gross Domestic Product (1970-71 Prices) 

Rs crore 

61,473 

59,319 

55,032 

53,168 

50,736 

47,138 

49.633 

46,917 

Per Capita Income (1970-71 Prices) 

Rupees 

772 

761 

721 

715 

700 

664 

717 

695 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year. 

** Excluding gold and SDRs. 

+ Upto latest month for which data are available. 

+ + Provisional data. 

Notes: (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript 1 indicates that the figure is for January and so on. 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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LAST month's hijack episode at Karachi 
airport was a pot-pourri of tragedy and 
black comedy. Lives were lost, pointlessly, 
precious lives, mostly of Indian citizens, for 
the bulk of the passengers were Indians. The 
deaths apart, there were the usual scenes of 
agony and suspense. On the other hand, con¬ 
sider the irony of how the cockpit crew 
behaved. The lineage of the hijackers is not 
traceable, it can only be guessed. The plane 
was American, and the flying crew too were 
all American citizens. They escaped from the 
plane at the first opportunity, leaving the 
passengers and the non-American crew in 
the lurch. This they did, reportedly, accord¬ 
ing to standing instructions issued by the US 
government. Indian lives were lost, but your 
and my Prime Minister is inhibited from 
criticising the United States of America: 
were he to do so, the super-computer deal, 
which he is currently negotiating, could 
perhaps be in jeopardy. Therefore he chooses 
to light into the Pakistan government, 
charging it with incompetence and worse in 
handling the hijack. This is in lovely, 
impeccable feudal tradition: you do not have 
the guts to criticise to his face the landlord’s 
crony who has done you a terrible injustice, 
you come home and take it out on the poor 
wife. 

It was rank bad manners, and did the 
nauon or the Prime Minister no good. The 
much more interesting aspect of the episode 
was however the abandonment of the plane 
and passengers by the senior crew. They were 
under orders, it was claimed, of the US 
government. The old concepts of chivalry 
are supposed no longer to hold good. When, 
in the olden days, a boat would be torpedoed 
or hit an iceberg or catch fire or for whatever 
other reason begin to sink, the captain would 
be on the deck and supervise the evacuation 
of the very last passenger; he would then go 
down with the boat. Times are a-changing. 
The new code of chivalry, worked out by 
President Reagan’s men, is different. Should 
a plane be hijacked, the captain and his crew, 
>t has now been ordained, would scamper 
away from it at the first opportunity, and 
let devil take charge of the passengers. It is 
altogether breathtaking, this refurbished 
morality: those charged with responsibility 
a >e being instructed to behave with the 
utmost irresponsibility. Passengers repose 
'heir trust in the airline and its crew; they 
have now been served notice that they repose 
tins trust at their own peril, the airline and 
1!s crew are under orders from the United 
Mates government to respond to this faith 
bv open, unabashed faithlessness. If you 
"int to fly henceforth with an American 
fiugship, trust is, you ate under prior notice, 
3 dead concept; at the first hint of troeble; 
the airline is going to abandon you to your 
fate 

Of course the American administration 


has evolved a justification to back up its 
doctrine of betrayal. The departure of the 
cockpit crew in the wake of the hijacking im¬ 
mobilises the plane. It puts the hijackers at 
a disadvantage; they can no longer force the 
crew to fly them to this or that preferred 
destination. They are therefore stuck; they 
are checkmated in their blackmailing 
gambit In the circumstances, they will have 
little alternative but to surrender meekly. 
Ingenious or not, only a moron is likely to 
accept this reasoning. The crew escape, but 
three hundred or four hundred or five 
hundred passengers remain on the plane. 
The crew, it is true, cannot be threatened and 
blackmailed anymore, but these passengers 
—three hundred or four hundred or five 
hundred—can be, and, at Karachi, were. 

The US government conceivably is 
perhaps impelled by a privately held point 
of view. In case a hijacked plane happens 
to be an American flagship manned by an 
American crew, it would be relatively easy 
for the hijackers to apply pressure on the 
American administration to concede their 
demands, or to intercede on their behalf. 
Once the crew succeeded in removing 
themselves from the plane, the hijackers 
would be thwarted, they would be no longer 
in a position to threaten or backmail White 
House: Is not this argument almost puerile? 
The senior crew would have abandoned the 
plane; but three hundred or four hundred or 
five hundred passengers would be left 
behind. They might represent twenty or 
more different nationalities. Would not the 
hijackers be then m a position to threaten 
or blackmail the governments of each of 
these twenty and odd nations? And would 
not the governments of these twenty and odd 
nations in their turn mount pressure on the 
US government to concede the demands of 
the hijackers? Not all of these governments, 
after all, might be run in the pattern of 
military dictatorships so dearly loved by the 
US administration, some of them might 
have to face the national electorate from time 
to time; and they need not immediately 
comprehend the crystal logic underlying the 
decision of the American crew’s decamping 
from the plane while leaving the passengers 
behind. It could be that, at the back of its 
mind, the US government in fact attaches 
a lower value to the lives of passengers 
belonging to other nationalities than it does 
to those of the crew who hold American 
passports. But, given the normal probability 
distribution, there would be, amongst the 
passengers, quite a few who too hold 
American passports. No American Presi¬ 
dent, unless he is at the tail end of the lame 
duck term as Ronald Reagan currently is, 
will dare to declare to the American people 
that, when the chips are down, the lives of 
the American crew are of greater worth than 
the lives of ordinary American citizens: the 


Senators and Representatives, who have to 
mind their constituencies, will also have 
something to say in regard to the matter. 

So the fiat to get the cockpit crew off a 
hijacked plane at the first opportunity does 
not seem to be the product of any parti¬ 
cularly well structured syllogism. It is mote 
the outcome of a changed constellation of 
values. Hedonism is all. The notion of sodal 
responsibility be damned, our first concern 
is for ourselves. It is in a sense the late 
twentieth century—or early twenty-first 
century—broadening of the lausez fam 
principle; each of us is supposed to pursue 
our own self-interest, our neighbours should 
not be our concern, this is the only way to 
maximise the welfare of the nation. Please 
do not ask how the magic works itself out: 
the formula is confidential, and known only 
to a few—such as the Milton Friedmans, the 
Ronald Reagans, maybe the Margaret 
Thatchers. The rest are expected to take their 
words as gospel. Who does not know, trust 
is religion, trust is salvation, as it has been 
proved for the airline passengers at Karachi? 

But here we encounter a difficulty, the 
inner contradiction of the taissez fatre 
metaphysics stares us in the face: Thke care 
of yourself, you need not take care of your 
neighbour. Escape yourself, do not worry 
whether your neighbour is able to escape. 
Trust yourself, you need not keep your trust 
to others. But, unless you are able to trust 
the crew who are under pledge to abandon 
you, unless you are able to take the 
American administration on trust that the 
decisions it takes are for the ubiquitous 
furtherance of human welfare, next time 
there is a hijacking, you might yourself join 
the hijackersensure that those scoundrels 
the senior crew do not leave you in the lurch. 

For Indians, the problem is somewhat 
more pervasive: Their present Prime Minister 
is a former airline pilot. Given the latest 
American edict, naturally airlines crew all 
over the world are somewhat confused at 
identifying their version of the hippocratic 
oath: to abandon or not to abandon the 
passengers, that is the question. Your and 
my Prime Minister, a former airline pilot, 
has a weakness for American super-com¬ 
puters. Preferences, not surprisingly, go in 
bunches. Adherence to American super¬ 
computers may lead on to adherence to 
American code of values, including the 
newly launched one on what the captain and 
the crew should do in the event pf their plane 
being hijacked. A professional sycophant is 
known to have gone on record that the Prime 
Minister is now the pilot of a plane ‘con¬ 
sisting of seven hundred and sixty million 
passengers'. Should the latest Amen can code 
of chivalry prevail, at the first hint of 
trouble, the pilot could then be legitimately 
expected to ditch the plane, 'consisting of 
seven hundred and sixty million passengers’. 

Every cloud has its silver lining. Who 
knows, unlike the Karachi episode, that 
might not be such a calamity either 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Above the Law 

A G Noorani 


THE facts of each of the cases differ but 
they all illustrate the truth of our legal 
system and our political life that some per¬ 
sons are above the law. They are exempt from 
civil and criminal accountability. 

Be it Abu Barkat Abdul Gham Khan 
Choudhury and the unfortunate Bank 
Manager or P C Sethi and the lowly tele¬ 
phone operators at the New Delhi Telephone 
Bhavan or for that matter the policeman 
who assaulted Sankarshan Thakur of 
Sunday Mail and the Sondeep Shankar of 
the An and Bazar group—they all, all remain 
immune to any effective accountability 
before the courts of law which alone can 
pronounce them guilty or not guilty. In each 
case there exists indubitably a prtma facie 
case to answer. 

The Press Council censured on September 
16 the Punjab government for not taking 
action against the erring police officials. 
Whatever has happened to the Punjab Chief 
Minister, S S Barnaia’s solemn assurance of 
action in this case given ten months ago? 

Tivo more cases fail in the same category. 
It was only when Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi took interest in the matter and asked 
Union Home Minister Buta Singh to phone 
Barnala that things began to move, slowly 
though, in the Harbhajan Singh Sandhu 
case. Sandhu was alleged to have assaulted 
a Station House Officer at a police station 
at Amritsar. Sandhu holds the portfolio 
of Agriculture in the Barnala Cabinet. 
What was the provocation for the assault? 
G S Chawla’s report in Indian Express of 
September 17 sets out the facts in full: 

According to the report received by the 
Home Ministry, Punjab Agriculture Minister 
Harbhajan Singh Sandhu is close to one 
Sukhi Pandit against whom police have 
reports that he operates a gambling den and 
[engages in] other anti-social activity op¬ 
posite the Amritsar railway station. The 
minister’s brother, Harpal Singh, alia* Pala, 
is also close to that person and they have 
shady deals 

The report with the Home Ministry reveals 
that the Amritsar SSP had recently launched 
a drive against anti-social elements in the city. 
Consequently, Sukhi Pandit’s gambling and 
other activities had to be stopped and a 
number of his supporters were rounded up 
by the Amritsar Civil Lines police. Inspector 
Ranjit Singh is the SHO of the police station. 

It is further alleged that on September 13, 
Agriculture Minister Sandhu rang up Inspec¬ 
tor Ranjit Singh and told him to release all 
these anti-socials but the SHO refused on the 
plea that the arrests were made on the orders 
of the district SSP. The Inspector, apprehen¬ 
ding some trouble, approached a retired 
brigadier, Mohinder Singh, and Punjab 
Revenue Minister Major Singh Uboke to 
bring about reconciliation between him and 
Mr Sandhu. 

It Is alleged that the SHO, on the advice 
qf-MrUboke and Brigadier Mohinder Singh, 
; UeacM(t Amritsar Circuit House in the after- 
, neon of September 14. But, the report says, 
ip Mk Sandhu and his supporters assaulted 
InMector Ranjit Singh and his uniform dress 
|dk>rn and service revolver snatchqd away. 


The revolver was, however, returned to him 
on the intervention of some persons present 
there. 

Now comes the latest in the series. On 
September 25, the Standing Committee of 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation rejected 
by a majority vote Municipal Commissioner 
S S Tinaikar’s proposal to prosecute two 
civic engineers for their alleged involvement 
in an inflated FSI case in which even the 
Anti-Corruption Bureau found that a pnma 
facie case existed for prosecution. But the 
majority party in the Standing Committee, 
the Shiv Sena, supported by the Muslim 
League and the Civic Forum rejected the 
proposal for prosecution. The facts reported 
in The Times of India of September 26 are 
these: 

The builder. M/s Patel Brothers Construc¬ 
tion Co and the architect B K Gupta, of Kedy 
Appartments on CS No 233 and 234 of 
Byculla division, had allegedly inflated the 
area of the plot fraudulently to claim a higher 
FSI 

The Commissioner had sought the com¬ 
mittee’s sanction to prosecute two of the five 
engineers, Mr S P Phadke, then executive 
engineer and now deputy chief engineer, and 
Mr Bhaskar Joshi, executive engineer 

The Commissioner said he himself had the 
authority to sanction prosecution of the 
other three engineers, Mr P A Nadgauda and 
Mr S W Kochikar, sub-engineers, and 
Mr M R Wiling, assistant engineer, because 
their salaries were below Rs 1,200, exclusive 
of allowances 

Since the plot concerned was in a con¬ 
gested locality, the Commissioner said, the 
engineers should have questioned the sudden 
increase by 25 to 40 per cent of the plot area. 

It was also significant, he said, that the 
area had been increased twice when fresh 
plans were submitted by the architect without 
any chsuige in the boundaries of the plot. 

Mr Joshi, Mr Weling and Mr Nadgauda, 
in their report of August 17, 1981, had 
categorically mentioned that the architect 
had submitted revised extracts from the CS 
records as there was a re-survey of the plot 
but there was no evidence to show that a re- 
survey had been carried out, the Commis¬ 
sioner said. 

The architect had not mentioned anything 
about a re-survey in his application. 

The note dated May 5, 1983, put up by 
Mr Phadke, Mr Weling and Mr Kochikar had 
not explicitly stated that the plans had been 
submitted twice and on each occasion there 
was a significant increase in the area. 

The note merely stated that the total area 
had gone up from 8,300 to 9,300 square 
metres. 

The Commissioner is also reported to have 
stated that there was reason to believe that 
the engineers were aware that the builder was 
trying to get additional FSI for the plot for 
rehousing existing tenants and thereby 
making the scheme commercially viable. 
The builder is Yusuf Patel. All the four 
Congrcss(I) members and the lone Janata 
member voted in favour of prosecution. The 
Coagress(S) and the BJP members remained 
neutral. 

On September 26 Tinaikar told the press 


that the Committee's decision was a public 
decision that could be Challenged by any 
citizen in a court of law. It was binding on 
him as Municipal Commissioner. 

The issue was reopened on October 1 at 
the Standing Committee when Tinaikar in 
an impassioned speech lasting half an hour 
bluntly stated that the Committee's decision 
would tarnish the reputation of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation and its Standing 
Committee The Commissioner’s proposal 
to prosecute the engineers was nevertheless 
rejected by 10 votes of the Shiv Sena, the 
Muslim League and the Civic Forum to 6 
of the Congress(I) and Janata. The BJP 
member Ramdas Nayak did a turnabout 
and now supported the proposal for pro¬ 
secution. His fellow neutral of the other 
day, Ramanand Laud of Congress(S), was 
absent. 

To this date the decision has not been 
challenged by any citizen in the Bombay 
High Court. In Indira Gandhi’s election case 
the Supreme Court ruled in 1975 that the 
rule of law is part of the basic structure of 
the Constitution which is immune even 
to constitutional amendment. It struck 
down as void provisions of a constitutional 
amendment which sought to validate her 
election by a legislative nullification of the 
Allahabad judgment. As defined by Dicey, 
the rule of law means “equality before the 
law, or the equal subjection of all classes to 
the ordinary law of the land administered 
by the ordinary law courts; the ‘rule of law’ 
in this sense excludes the idea of any exemp¬ 
tion of officials or others from the duty of 
obedience to the law which governs other 
citizens or from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary tribunals”. Dicey proceeds to add, 
“With us every official, from the Prime 
Minister down to a constable or a collector 
of taxes, is under the same responsibility for 
every act done without legal justification as 
any other citizen”. 

The Indian legal system, however, clings 
to remnants of the colonial period when the 
British put impediments m the way of the 
citizen’s access to courts of law for redress 
of wrongs done by public officials. The pro¬ 
visions for sanction in the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code find their counterparts in very 
many statutes. Sanction by the government 
for proceeding against government servants 
in a criminal c6urt means an appeal from 
Caesar to Caesar. 

But will the situation improve very much 
if the citizen is given unimpeded access? He 
will need to adduce evidence from public 
records and public servants. Also, will he 
have the resources and the capacity for 
investigation? 

lb mention these handicaps is to highlight 
the need for a Director of Public Prosecu¬ 
tions who is independent of the police as 
well as of the government. A good model 
to follow is the British Prosecution of 
Offences Act, 1985 which establishes an 
independent ‘Crown Prosecution Service’ 
with the Director of Public Prosecutions at 
the head. 

In regard to jKoeecution of persons enjoy¬ 
ing political protection the Indian legal 
system is in a scandalous state 




FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


Education Policy: What Next? 

Sureshchandra Shukla 


WHATEVER has happened in the past few 
months merely confirms our early critiques, 
viz, that the new education policy has 
nothing in it for the people 1 or that it will 
serve to recruit a new stratum of abler 
children from rural and otherwise relatively 
underprivileged groups to, and fashion them 
through the residential Navodaya schools 
into the image of, the metropolitan elite 
geared to a secondary servicing role vis-a-vis 
world capital 2 —a point noted in his own 
inimitable manner by AM more recently. 5 
But things may be going futher than that. 
Or may be not. 

The National Policy on Education (NPE) 4 
was presented to Parliament. But just before 
that M G K Menon, Member (Education), 
Planning Commission announced to the 
State Education Ministers’ Conference that 
except for the Navodaya schools little else 
had been provided for in the Seventh Plan. 
So all the brave ideas of special measures for 
the scheduled castes, women and the dis¬ 
abled would have to wait until 1990 even 
though the struggle to write them into policy 
must be recognised as a measure of the fact 
that in the past decade to decade-and-a-half, 
people's struggles on these matters and arti¬ 
culate groups of the intelligentsia had 
registered them as essential both to social 
justice and, for that matter, to the very 
maintenance of the system. The next event 
one notices is a well publicised conference 1 
on implementation organised, naturally, 
at Vigyan Bhavan and attended, among 
numbers of bureaucrats and official educa¬ 
tionists, by some selected young radical 
voluntary workers, and the inevitable inter¬ 
national experts, mainly from the Wat, con¬ 
centrating on institutional management in 
higher education, non-formal education for 
working children and adults, rural univer¬ 
sity and teacher education. Those pati- 
cipants who had worked with the people at 
the grassroots remained grossly dissatisfied 
with the recommendations on adult and 
working children's education which were 
seen to represent neither the tenor of the 
actual discussions nor really progressive, 
people-oriented policies. As was inevitable 
in a setting like this the discussion of teacher 
education, to take an example, produced one 
more layer of bureauciatisation, the District 
Institute of Education, which, whatever may 
be the gains in terms of equipment and 
technical competence (rather doubtful, in 
fact), would totally subserve the class state 
and even ruling party and ideology. A thrust 
towards marketisatlon/privatisation as well 
greater centralised bureaucratic control was 
visible in the recommendations on higher 
education where the mention of research, let 
alone free enquiry, dissent and social com¬ 
mitment would perhaps have been more jn 
order. 

The Vigyan Bhavan conference itself was 
also one part of the international inspection 
h> which the educational prospectus or 


shopping list would be subjected. For, the 
minister himself was away to Washington 
reportedly on a very important diplomatic 
mission. He negotiated (or was he asked to, 
as a part of the larger understanding on 
strategic and political matters that was being 
sought?) a mission from the World Bank to 
come and discuss with technical people here 
the priorities or what in their judgment 
would be the priority items in the NPE for 
which a Programme of Action (POA) 6 was 
already available by the time the mission 
actually came in August and held, again, a 
seminar in Delhi. As a perceptive young 
scholar pointed out, 7 it is one of the 
characteristics in dependent situations to 
chalk out a large comprehensive programme 
of action and then let aid-givers determine 
the actual priorities by deciding which pro¬ 
jects they would aid—and, therefore; which 
alone would get implemented, in the absence 
of domestic resources and around which the 
rest of the action would be centred. 

The Programme of Action itself is an 
interesting document. It is estimated by 
educational bureaucrats that the cost would 
be about Rs 20,000 crore in the Seventh Plan 
which comes to nearly three times the 
resources anywhere in sight anytime. As is 
usual in such bureaucratic exercises, they are 
carried out at a high pressure, in record time 
and in the highest quarters (physically, too, 
for this is sometimes at late hours in the 
homes of the highest functionaries or 
dignitaries). Whichever bureaucrat gets 
his/her hand to the pen, writes out his or 
her own favourite scheme or favourite ver¬ 
sion of the same scheme. Instances are not 
unknown of junior bureaucrats sometimes 
taking advantage of the physical absence of 
the senior ones to substitute their own ideas 
for those of the senior. All this subject, of 
course to the pleasure and the degree of 
detailed attention of the political masters. 
It must be* said that the latter devoted the 
largest possible quota of time available to 
them to this job Incidentally, as one quite 
senior bureaucrat jokingly, in fact also quite 
seriously, said, there was a sort of commit¬ 
ment to write seven pages of POA for every 
page in the NPE! The Minister almost pro¬ 
mised that in his Doordarshan interview. 
And it was as solemnly presented to Parlia¬ 
ment as NPE itself. So the nation is sup¬ 
posed to be committed to it. TWo random 
but quite insidious examples from the 
POA would be symptomatic of what is 
happening. 

There is in POA a proposal for an Insti¬ 
tute of Moral Education. It is well known 
that during the regime of S B Chavan, 
known for his obeisance to obscurantist 
ideas such as those of Sai Baba, and under 
whose regime, jointly with Madhuri Shah as 
chairman of the University Orants Commis¬ 
sion, the status of “institutions deemed to 
universities" was accorded to a number of 
Hindu obscurantism-oriented conservative 


institutions starting with the Satfaya Saibaba 
Institute itself. After he became minister in 
1980, a seminar on Moral Education was 
organised at Simla resulting in the setting 
up of a Committee on Value-Oriented 
Education under the aegis of the NCERT 
headed by Kirit Joshi, educational adviser. 
It recommended an orientation to school 
curriculum which was criticised by pro¬ 
gressive educators as obscurantist and ten¬ 
ding to promote upper-caste North Indian 
Hindu chauvinism and its brand of spiri¬ 
tuality. It also recommended the starting of 
at least five, and in the long run more; 
residential teacher training institutes to pro¬ 
mote value-orientation and to reorient ail of 
teacher training in this direction. This 
remained a large bone of contention in the 
National Commission on "teacher Education 
of which Joshi was member-secretary. 
Through persistent struggle of progressive 
and secular minded people within govern¬ 
ment, this thrust was blunted and NPE refer¬ 
red to, basically, the values of the Constitu¬ 
tion and of work, the scientific spirit, 
equality, etc It seems the matter had to be 
taken to the highest level of government— 
even though the Prime Minister had himself 
emphasised “our ancient traditions and 
culture” in his first broadcast to the nation 
in January 198S, in line with his general 
orientation then by and large the NPE stuck 
to the basically secular, egalitarian modern 
outlook. So also, for all its other defects, the 
National Framework for a Curriculum 1 
worked out by the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training. Now, 
with the revival of the proposed “Institutes 
of Moral Education” the District Institutes 
of Education and the National Curriculum 
Framework itself can be geared to obscuran¬ 
tist and even chauvinist directions. It could 
also turn out that the National Curriculum 
Framework taken together with the Institutes 
would, in fact, undo whatever rational and 
scientific orientation had been imparted to 
school education in the 1970s when, com¬ 
mencing with NCERT books qnder Educa¬ 
tion Minister Nurul Hasan, many pro¬ 
gressive intellectuals had collaborated in 
developing curricula and textbooks. Seen in 
conjunction other developments in our 
society, e g, a more conscious upper-caste 
North Indian Hindu orientation even among 
some traditionally, at least superficially, 
liberal intelligentsia, it could signal a school¬ 
ing pattern reflecting a more reactionary 
ideological face of Indian capitalism itself. 

A minor cog in this wheel could be the 
National Council of Tfeacher Education 
(NCTE). The efforts of the state to monitor 
all public efforts more closely while leaving 
private; mostly reactionary ethnic, organisa¬ 
tions to do their own thing in education 
would mean that teacher training would be 
manned by relatively less able, less confident 
and more conservative personnel effectively 
oriented in spiritual “value oriented” direc¬ 
tions and away from any radical, progressive 
or for that matter child or environment- 
oriented notions. While the NPE merely give 
NCTE the responsibility to monitor teacher 
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education, the PGA asks for Statutory status 
to it (after this had been very consciously 
side-stepped during the NPE discussions). 

Not too much is heard by now of non- 
formal education programmes for working 
children or any major drive towards univer¬ 
sal adult education, though some formal 
motions were there for an adult education 
drive last summer and the opening of a 
number of adult education departments in 
universities which would end up giving only 
more ‘continuing’ education to the already 
educated but hardly any effort towards 
tackling the hard core illiteracy problems 
of the poor and the scploited, basically 
negotiable only through conscientisation 
and struggle-oriented movements coupled 
with a real move towards redistribution of 
incomes which would make it possible as 
well as necessary for the poor to read 
and write. The old tale of unfilled posts 
of teachers in schools in cities by the 
thousand—and for different reasons in the 
countryside—unemployed teachers, trained 
and untrained, also by the thousand, con¬ 
tinued failure of the educational system to 
reach out to the below-poverty-line half of 
Indian society, accelerated drive towards new 
technology, high fee private schooling struc¬ 
tures owned privately, (in a framework of 
simultaneous centralisation against progress 
and decentralisation in favour of privilege?) 
intensified stress on English and continued 
and even deeper disregard of the languages 
of India—all of it symbiotically connected 
with the Indian middle class's isolation from 
its own society and greater satellitic linkage 
with the developed world continues—with 
the added possibility of a ‘spiritual’ em¬ 
phasis on ‘our own culture’, i e, emphasis¬ 
ing the reactionary elite, ‘great’ elements of 
tradition while Ignoring its radical, pro¬ 
gressive or ‘little’ ones providing the ideo¬ 
logical framework or orientation for the 
ruling classes of the 21st century. 

Postscript: Even as these lines were being 
written, the Minister inaugurating a con¬ 
ference of the National Progressive Schools 
Association—an organisation of high-fee 
charging schools which are not proper public 
schools (1 e, Members of the Indian Public 
Schools Conference) which apparently had 
been joined by the Central Board of Secon¬ 
dary Education for the occasion, was 
reported as having expressed the intention 
of giving private agencies responsibility for 
running navoclaya vidyalayas (model 
schools) at some future date. Could this be 
a pointer in the direction of even this scheme 
‘for the poor' finally ending up subsidising 
the rich? Or the state abdicating its role in 
setting a secular egalitarian direction in 
education yielding to ethnic and ‘value 
oriented’ lobbies? Meanwhile the scramble 
for model schools in this or the other 
important political functionaries consti¬ 
tuency is on, even as it is reportedly prov¬ 
ing difficult to find capable leaders (prin¬ 
cipals) under the present government set-up. 
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Universal Immunisation Programme 

(By a Development Paediatrician) 


THE Government of India has now accepted 
the Universal Immunisation Programme 
(UIP) as an “opportunistic marvel”, which 
•‘if delivered successfully, could enhance 
child survival and prevent avoidable dis¬ 
ability, even without a significant improve¬ 
ment in the level of economic development. 
Extension of UIP, oral rehydration therapy 
(ORT) and prophylaxis against anaemia and 
blindness, would establish an active inter¬ 
action between mothers and the primary 
health care functionaries. This could be the 
beginning of wholesome maternal care¬ 
taking activities, home-based child care, 
family planning and child spacing. Spin-off 
benefits would be many and varied. It would 
constitute a first step in a long journey 
towards the fulfilment of Health for All by 
the year 2000 AD. (“Tbwards Universal 
Immunisation, 1990”, 1985). 

UIP is estimated to cost Rs 300 crore over 
a five-year period. It has now been taken up 
in 60 districts of India and the government 
hopes to cover the entire country with UIP 
by 1990. Among several interventions in 
MCH, UIP is considered as a most power¬ 
ful instrument for bringing down infant 
mortality to below 60 per 1000 live births 
by 1990. It is estimated that 22 million 
children will be born In India every year 
through the remaining part of this decade 
and an equal number of pregnant mothers 
would need pregnancy care every year. 
Hacking these many children and mothers 
every year assumes vital importance for the 
purposes of pregnancy care and immunisation. 

WHO has prescribed for infants (below 
12 months) (he following schedule of 
immunisation: 


Age 

Immunisation 

Birth 

BCG, OPV 

6 weeks 

DPT, OPV 

10 weeks 

DPT, OPV 

14 weeks 

DPT, OPV 

9 months 

Measles 

for pregnant mothers 2 doses of tetanus 
toxoid before delivery. 


The government has accepted these six- 
antigens Jp tackle the six EPI-diseases to 
ensure child survival and protection and 


bring down the infant mortality rate (IMR) 
to 60 per 1000 live births by 1990. 

Full child immunity is possible only if the 
right doses are administered to mothers and 
infants at the right age (months) with vac¬ 
cines of the right potency. Unlike smallpox 
eradication, UIP has to face many complex 
logistical and managerial problems. The 
basic difference between the two program¬ 
mes are: (i) UIP is not a one-shot affair like 
smallpox, whereby one dose of vaccination, 
the risk-population was tackled without 
repeated tracking, (ii) Child vaccination 
involves a minimum of three contacts and 
that of the mother two, which makes track¬ 
ing the pregnant mother and her child by 
Health Worker (ANM) or the mother track¬ 
ing the ANM for getting all the doses, a 
crucial and essential step, (m) Smallpox vac¬ 
cine was easy to store and transport unlike 
polio, DPT, measles and BCG which require 
effective temperature control, (iv) Child and 
mother immunisation is a continuing affair, 
new children are born and new pregnancies 
take place every year and they have to be 
immunised every year. In smallpox there was 
an eradication goal or an end point. In UIP 
there is no end point, (v) Smallpox used only 
a single reconstituted vaccine administered 
by single jabs with a special bifurcated two¬ 
pronged needle. In UIP four different vac¬ 
cines and multiple needles ate used. BCG 
is an intradermal injection whereas DPT is 
intramuscular one, and compulsory use of 
sterilised needles for every prick, makes UIP 
managerially complex. 

The present global and Indian evidence 
indicates that the drop out rates of 50 to 75 
per cent after one or two doses of DPT and 
OPV are common. According to WHO com¬ 
pleting immunisation schedule early in 
infancy would improve coverage rates as 
wdl. UIP in India would achieve its objec¬ 
tives if three issues are tackled carefully 
(i) Effective tracking of pregnant mothers 
and their newborns, would, among other 
strategies, ensure complete coverage of preg¬ 
nant mothers and their newborns, (ii) Effec¬ 
tive linkage of present family planning drives 
with MCH activities and (ill) Evolving a 
'sound system of disease surveillance at the 
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Table: Health and Family Welfare Delivery Network 


Facility 

Numbers 

Required Likely to 

According Position 

to Scale April 1, 1985 

7th Five Year 
Plan Proposal: 
1990 

CHC 

5417 

590 

2710 

PHCs 

21666 

11416 

21666 



(including BHC) 


Family Welfare Centres 

5851 

5428 

5851 

Sub-centres 

130,000 

80,000 

130,000 

Post-martum centres 

2450 

614 

1350 

Urban, FW centres 

Scheme under 

2583 

Scheme under 


review 


review 


Source: Government of India, Ministry of Health. 


household and village/town level, of all EPI- pregnant mothers during their first pregnan- 
diseases, vti, diphtheria, pertussis, tetanus, cies and following them for 21 months as 
tuberculosis, polio and measles affecting cohorts. 

newborns/infants and mothers. There is no Is this possible and practicable for rural 
evidence to date that the Ministry of Health mothers in India, half of whom are caught 
is tackling these three issues with the same in poverty traps and for whom survival of 
seriousness with which they are tackling the their families is more important than get- 
family planning programmes, judged at least ting injections from the ANMs? The sad- 
m terms of policy pronouncements dest part of family planning programme in 

Hacking pregnant mother is crucial to the India is its total emphasis on numbers to be 
tracking of a newborn or an infant. In the sterilised (male and female), numbers to be 
Indian situation a typical pregnant mother given contraceptives, numbers to be given 
could be tracked effectively by the Multi- cash incentives, numbers to be given dhotis, 
purpose Health Worker (ANM) or the sarees, utensils as rewards for accepting 
village dai if they could detect the pregnancy family planning. This is neither a demand 
sufficiently in advance (first trimester). The nor a supply approach to family planning, 
first contact that could be established easily but a bounty-giving approach, where rural 
would be by the dai because most of them mothers get attracted because they are trap- 
have social, economic and cultural links with ped m poverty and where anything Cash or 
the village women. The first ‘news’ of kind is welcome. UIP will meet the same fate 
‘pregnancy 1 would be known to them through if family planning and UIP are not merged, 
grandmothers, elderly women of the village enmeshed and treated as an MCH activity 
and through ‘family gossips’. Particularly the lasting for 21 months treating mother and 
first pregnancy is a closely guarded secret child as a “cohort” of valuable human 
and the news will break only when the young resource. 

mother leaves for her parent’s house in Hacking a pregnant mother and her child 
another village or the same village for first is not an easy task in the Indian rural situa- 
dehvery. Since many rural births still take 


tion. A system of tracking has to be evolved 
which is not difficult given the massive 
health infrastructure and personnel that the 
state has created in the last plan decade (see 
Ihble). Hacking in UIP and family planning 
has to be a single operation because only at 
the pre-delivery/pregnancy stage can the 
mother be told why tetanus toxoid is to be 
taken, why DPT, polio, measles vaccines are 
necessary for her child. If she is convinced 
that her second child or the first child is 
going to survive, then she would readily 
accept sterilisation. In most of the family 
planning camps doctors and ANMs never at¬ 
tempt establishing such linkages with most 
of the mothers, who are herded by over- 
zealosus BDOs for sterilisation camps, to get 
their share of motivator’s incentives In the 
declaration which is signed by the mother 
before she undergoes sterilisation, ANMs 
could ask whether her children were im¬ 
munised at all, if not, why not? Before the 
mother is brought to the family planning 
camp, if the ANM had established earlier 
contacts during mother’s pregnancy then 
mother’s mouvation for child spacing would 
have already been achieved. One could also 
presume that a TT dose might have also been 
administered. 

Pregnant mothers in rural poor families 
could be detected and tracked for UIP 
through several developmental programmes, 
currently under implementation- (i) NREP 
and EGS works which-a large number of 
women labourers attend and get wages, 
(u) Milkshed areas, where women queue up 
in milk collection centres. Our milkshed 
areas are yet to undertake seriously MCH 
activities, despite mothers and children being 
the mam partners in milk collection. Milkshed 
areas are more concerned with the health of 
cows ana buffaloes than with health of 


place outside the ANM system and formal 
health networks, the institution of dais 
assumes crucial importance. The present 
ANM system treats the dais with contempt. 
The dais orientation and training has not 
helped the formal health system to get the 



Daya Titles 


best out of them for MCH activities. With 
the addition of village health guides, we have 
added another paid (so-called honorarium) 
health functionary in the village without 
much of then involvement in MCH, although 
they are required to guide villagers in their 
health problems. A pregnant mother from 
the stage of conception to delivery and till 
the child attains age. one, should have a 
minimum of sewn contacts established by 
the ANM or the dai, if the child and mother 
have to get six vaccinations and two doses 
of TT respectively, besides ante-natal and 
post-natal care, 

What is the motivation or attraction for 


ECONOMICS OF FISHERIES: 

A Case Study of Andhra Pradesh 
N. Subba Rao 

The book traces the development of fisheries from 
the First Five Year Plan to the Sixth. Besides pinpoint¬ 
ing the various trends In fish production, the author 
has dwelt upon the fishing technology—Its advantages 
and drawbacks. 

1986, 160pp., 3 figs., Rs.95/- 
ISBN 81-7018-026-3 


the pregnant mother to subject her child and _. . 

herself to injections several times spread over PublistlBd by: DAYA PUBLISHING HOUSE 1302, 
21 months of pTe- and post-delivery stages? Vaid Wsra, Nai Sarak, Delhi-110006. 

Basically the task is one of detecting the 
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mothers and children, (iii) Minor forest pro¬ 
duce collection centres in tribal areas, where 
pregnant mothers likely to come, (iv) In 
irrigated command areas a large number of 
pregnant women would be availahle for 
coverage under UIP, in peak transplanting 
seasons and during peak harvest seasons, 
(iv) In village Anganwadi centres. It ts not 
true as the Ministry of Welfare claims, that 
in the villages served by Anganwadis, IMR 
was been brought down basically because of 
high coverage of children under UIP. In the 
Anganwadi centres, children above age 2 at¬ 
tend and how can newborns get immunised?, 
(vi) A significant number of pregnant 
mothers and children are presently immuni¬ 
sed in private nursing homes mostly in urban 
areas In most of these polio drops are pro¬ 
vided by service clubs like Lions and Rotary. 
But they do not provide all the six antigens. 

As long as new borns add to the stock of 
children in families, UIP would have to track 

LABOUR 


THE long-awaited government scheme for 
extending financial assistance for rehabilita¬ 
tion to textile workers rendered unemployed 
due to the closure of their employer mills 
has come into effect. Accordirig to a Press 
Note issued by the Press Information Bureau 
of the Government of India, guidelines for 
the operation of the scheme were announced 
by government on September 6 and the 
scheme came into force from September 15. 
This is in pursuance of one of the items in 
the textile policy announced by government 
last year. 

According to the scheme a worker eligible 
for rehabilitation assistance wilt get 75 per 
cent of his normal wage in the first year from 
the closure of his employer mill, 50 per cent 
in the second year and 25 per cent for the 
third. This assistance will cease if the worker 
finds employment in another registered or 
licensed undertaking. The assistance will not 
be liable to attachment on any account and 
will not be curtailed if the worker sets 
himself up in self-employment 

This would certainly constitute a very 
useful assistance to a worker during the 
period he looks for another job or other 
means of supporting himself and his family. 
A provision of Rs 10 crore has been made 
by government towards the fund for this 
purpose and the whole scheme is to be 
administered by the Employees Provident 
Fund Commissioner 

The mam question, however, is: what is 
to happen to the one lakh plus textile 
workers who were already jobless by early 
1985 due to closures of their mills and others 
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them and their mothers continuously. Ad 
hoe and sporadic tracking, as is done in 
immunisation campaigns, helps neither 
mothers nor children. A system has to be 
designed now before new districts are taken 
up under UIP by the government. There is 
adequate health delivery structure and an 
inbuilt information base available for MCH 
activities. Unfortunately UIP is treated as 
yet another centrally sponsored scheme by 
the health ministry, where more attention is 
bestowed on syringes, vaccines, cold chain 
equipments, walk-in coolers, refrigerators, 
which are undoubtedly important, but they 
do not by themselves ensure complete 
mother and child immunisation, in the 
absence of a sound tracking system. It is 
high time that ministry recognises the 
valuable contribution that non-health sec¬ 
tors can made towards successful UIP and 
the health improvement of mothers and 
children. 


who may have become jobless since then? 
The conditions attached to the new scheme 
give rise to misgivings on this account. To 
cite some of the conditions: 

(1) The mill concerned must have “closed 
down on or after June 6, 1985”. Apparently, 
mills closed before that date will not be 
covered under the new scheme. Their 
number as well as the number of their 
employees rendered jobless is very large, over 
a lakh. Compared to them, closures and 
unemployment after June 6, 1985 may be 
insignificant especially since due to various 
factors, the textile industry seems to be 
looking up of late. 

(2) The mill concerned must have obtained 
permission of the state government con¬ 
cerned under section 25 (o) of the Industrial 
Disputes Act 1947 for closure. Actually mills 
often simply close down without bothering 
to seek permission from government. Legally 
perhaps, they are deemed not to have closed 
down! In any case, employees of such mills 
which close down without seeking govern¬ 
ment permission under the law will get left 
out of the rehabilitation assistance scheme 
for no fault to theirs. 

(3) Only workers who have completed at 
least five years’ service in a mill at the time 
it closes down and who are members of the 
Employees’ Provident Fund will qualify for 
assistance under the scheme. It is well known 
that a large number of workers are employed 
in mills as badli temporary and are sub¬ 
jected to.pertodic breaks in service in order 
to deprive them of the benefits of continuity 
of service. Such workers, it appears, will also 


be excluded from the benefits under the 
scheme. 

Even workers who do fulfil the qualifying 
criteria may find it difficult to actually 
obtain their rehabilitation pay because of the 
complicated procedure prescribed. The state 
government, according to the procedure, will 
call from the mill seeking permission for 
closure, a list of workers who qualify for 
relief under the scheme along with the details 
of their wages. The state government is to 
forward this list to the Regional Provident 
Fund Commissioner who will verify it 
against his own records and then pass it on 
to the Ihxtile Commissioner. On receipt of 
the verified list, the Ibctile Commissioner 
is to transfer the appropriate amount m a 
lump sum to the branch of a nationalised 
bank located in the area where the closed 
mill was located. Each worker beneficiary 
will have to open an account in that branch 
of the bank which will credit his account 
with the appropriate amount. 

The likely hurdles in the way of a worker 
actually getting the benefit even after quali¬ 
fying for it are, thus, several. 1b begin with, 
the employer mill intending to close down 
is unlikely to be particularly motivated in 
favour of the workers and in any case will 
have many things on its hands. It will, 
therefore, hardly be very prompt in submit¬ 
ting to the state government full and accurate 
lists of its workers and the details of their 
wages. If and when it does so, the lists will 
have to go through scrutiny in three offices 
none of which is noted for speed or effici¬ 
ency in work: the State Government, the 
Regional Provident Fund Commissioner and 
the Ibctile Commissioner. Indeed, the com¬ 
plaint from workers is that they do not even 
get in reasonable time the particulars of their 
current Provident Fund accounts which they 
are entitled to get regularly every year. The 
routine payment of Provident Fund dues to 
retiring workers or to the dependents of 
deceased workers is also accompanied by 
much delay and curruption. Finally, there 
are the bank formalities involved. A worker 
deprived of his job and seeking another may 
have to move from place to place and even 
if the original branch of the bank which 
handles his case is expected to transfer his 
dues to any other bank where the worker has 
his account, the procedure is neither likely 
to be simple nor speedy, especially for a 
worker who is not familiar with the pro¬ 
cedures in banks. 
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Requiem for Nuclear Power? 

S Srinivasan 


THERE has been an increasing demand for 
a critical debate on the fundamental ques¬ 
tions relating to nuclear energy, culture, 
environment and the political economy 
of energy budgets in India. Reflecting 
the increasing movement against nuclear 
energy was the attendance at the seminar in 
Bombay, August 9-10, 1986 on the 'Atoms 
in India’. There are now groups in Kerala, 
Kaiga (Karnataka) and Kakrapar (Surat) 
with a high degree of participation from the 
local people. 

In Kakrapar for instance, this August 6, 
1986, was commemorated as Hiroshima Day 
by the people. A 5000-strong congregation 
of concerned people (mostly tribals) from 
290 villages nearly gathered in small groups 
to avoid the prohibitory order in force. 
Incidents of violence started when large 
groups of people were prevented by the 
police from proceeding towards the meeting 
place, even as three other groups of people 
were being addressed by Sarvodaya leaders 
two kilometres away. The sizeable crowd of 
people that had been prevented from atten¬ 
ding these meetings flared up and attacked 
the police with stones Mounted policemen 
fell from their saddles and the driver of a 
jeep was severely injured Sporadic rioting 
continued all that afternoon and over the 
next two days Underground cables were 
uprooted and roadside tree guards were 
smashed along a kilometre length of the 
road. Many of those who had gone to pacify 
the irate mob were themselves arrested and 
charged with rioting. 

The organisers of the Kakrapar meetings— 
mostly Sarvodaya leaders and Gandhians by 
upbringing—decided to observe a two-day 
fast on August 15-16 as an act of prayer, deep 
regret and self-introspection to consider "the 
errors and shortcomings on their own part 
and try to make amends". The response of 
the ruling Congress(I) Chief Minister of 
Gujarat was, characteristically to view all 
this an internecine plot of disgruntled, vested 
interests trying to unseat him from power. 
This reaction was a bit different from the 
retraction expressed at the seminar by the 
Janata Party Ex-Chief Minister of Gujarat, 
Babubhai Patel, that though he was respon¬ 
sible for endorsing the Kakrapar nuclear 
power plant during his regime, he now 
deeply regretted it. Convinced as he was now 
of the inappropriateness of nuclear power, 
he was willing to act as a special emissary 
to fellow partyman, Ramaknshna Hegde, 
the Karnataka Chief Minister, who is a 
major supporter of the Kaiga nuclear power 
plant. 

A different kind of shenanigans are com¬ 
ing to light from Kerala where a nuclear 
plant was proposed at Kothamangalam. The 
Organisation for Protection from Nuclear 


Radiation (OPNR) and other like-minded 
organisations had opposed vigorously the 
establishment of a nuclear power plant in 
Kerala. The OPNR's second report in 1984 
gave detailed documentary proof to show 
that radiation from a reactor even during its 
normal operation was hazardous. It esti¬ 
mated that in case of an accident in a 
nuclear reactor, located at the then proposed 
site in Kerala, 11 lakh people would die im¬ 
mediately within the 20 mile radius of the 
plant, and that 100 lakh people living within 
a 50-mile radius be subjected to injuries and 
subsequent death. The population around 
the proposed site was shown to be very much 
above those stipulated both by the US 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Inter¬ 
national Atomic Energy Agency. As the 
nuclear power plant became a major elec¬ 
tion issue, in 1984, the Kerala government 
forced to take a stand, declared that a 
nuclear power plant in Kerala was not under 
consideration and the late Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi was against locating a nuclear 
power plant in Kerala. The proposal stood 
cancelled. However, now that enormous 
power cuts are being imposed in Kerala, 
nuclear power is again being cited as the 
solution. 

At Kaiga (Karnataka) two 235 MW 
nuclear power plants with a life span of 
25-30 years are to be commissioned by 1984. 
Environmentalist groups like the Society for 
Environmental Awareness and the 84-year 
old litterateur, Shivram Karanth, and many 
others are opposed to the siting of the 
nuclear power plant for a multiplicity of 
reasons: ecological damage to primeval 
tropical forests in the Western ghats, seismic 
imbalance of the site, the use of the Kadva 
dam water to cool the reactor core and 
letting back the water into the dam, plain 
economjc unfeasibility, and the other un¬ 
solved problems of nuclear power—radiation 
hazards, disposal of radioactive waste, etc. 

To an extent one can be happy that 
these developments are coming to the fore. 
Environmental issues are now decidedly 
entering the political arena—the arena of 
election politics to the extent that no politi¬ 
cian can afford to ignore the questions raised 
by anti-nuclear groups. It also shows that 
the environmentalist agenda in India has 
come of age if complex issues can arouse the 
ire of people There is nevertheless a cause 
for concern as now nuclear power plants 
have attained the status once reserved for 
steel plants—the Centre has been holding 
nuclear power stations as prize carrots to 
state governments implying thereby (a) it is 
‘prestigious’ and a sign of advanced develop¬ 
ment to have a nuclear power station in one’s 
own state and (b) an investment in nuclear 
power is also an investment in votes for the 


ruling party. The Left Front government of 
West Bengal has fallen for this twisted logic 
and has been eager for sometime now to 
garner a nuclear power plant for the state. 

'Knowledge', said James Madison in 1822, 
"will forever govern ignorance. And a people 
who mean to be their own governors must 
arm themselves with the power knowledge 
gives. A popular government, without 
popular information or the means of acquir¬ 
ing it, is but the prologue to a farce or 
tragedy!’ The debate (or the lack of it) and 
the developments relating to nuclear power 
in India are both a farce and a tragedy. Facts 
have been scarce; and there has been a distur¬ 
bing insouciance to questions of social 
accountability of the nuclear power industry. 
There have been no complete or convincing 
arguments for nuclear power as against its 
shortcomings. Whenever technical problems 
(or even the possibility of their existence) 
have been pointed out by the media and con¬ 
cerned citizens, the answer from BkARC 
repeatedly has been that “we have solved it”. 
Discounting of problems takes place by 
denying their existence; or by simplyfying 
their complexity. Such behaviour from 
individuals would invite adverse psychiatric 
comments. What does one then say of 
powerful, pampered institutions like the 
BARC, the DAE and their leaders? Or may 
be, the Chairman of the A EC and other top 
scientists believe like the Bellman in Lewis 
Carroll’s “The Hunting of the Snark": 
Just the place for a Snark I I have said it 
twice: 

That alone should encourage the crew. 
Just the place for a Snark 1 I have said it 
thrice: 

What I tell you three times is true 
Thrice uttered but nevertheless the nuclear 
power Shark is increasingly turning out to 
be a Boojum. 

In a way this kind of unwillingness to 
freely share information and willingly argue 
has, one would submit, done more harm to 
the cause of the scientific spirit and in par¬ 
ticular to the spirit of enquiry that has been 
the hall mark of the giants of nuclear physics 
and quantum mechanics. Big science has 
inevitably taken on connotations of violence; 
oppression, repression and negation of 
human creativity. Big science has replaced, 
may be unwittingly, the role traditionally 
played by the church as an ally and co¬ 
conspirator of the state. 

Development Priorities 

One of the arguments given by A K De, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Regulatory 
Board, at the seminar begged the question. 
He tried to suggest by implication (not by 
proof) that countries which have a high per 
capita consumption of power (examples: 
USA, USSR as contrasted to India) also have 
a high per capita income. Thi* is indeed 
simplistic ‘development’ shorn of questions 
like ecological desirability, sustainability and 
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equitous benefits. Do we need to consume 
the high rates of energy consumed by 
Western countries? Is such a life style 
desirable for the abjectly poor people of 
India? It can be cogently argued that we 
don’t need such a high per capita energy con¬ 
sumption even as we don’t need to adopt the 
ecologically damaging and inequitous 
patterns of progress of the First World. 
However, if one does accept the need for 
such high energy per capita perse, is nuclear 
energy, which even by 2000 AD is not 
expected to give more than 10 per cent of 
the total energy, the answer? 

Nuclear power costing estimates of the 
atomic energy establishment and available 
data from DAE's own reports vary enor¬ 
mously. In practice heavy water has proved 
to be more costly than anticipated. Nor has 
there been a proper allocation of costs for 
the huge R and D, for reprocessing, decom¬ 
missioning, burial of radioactive wastes, 
delayed commissioning, etc. lb this one has 
to add the socio-economic opportunity costs 
of missing out on alternative viable energy 
sources and the costs of not encouraging 
other areas of S and T endeavour. In fact, 
Praful Bidwai, who has now become the 
DAE’s favourite bete noire, argued convin¬ 
cingly that nuclear power costs would now 
work out to Re 1 to Rs 2 per kilowatt 
generated as compared to Re 0.55 to Re 0.75 
per kw of coal-based power. 

Even if one does overlook the DAE’s 
arguments about the viability of nuclear 
power, there is need to question the para¬ 
digm of industrial development resulting 
from a centralised power generation system 
as against the paradigm of development that 
a decentralised energy system like bio-gas or 
mini hydel power plants (or even the rela¬ 
tively inchoate solar energy) would generate. 
Who benefits from centralised power, what 
kind of control would the government have 
from choice of appropriate industries, the 
extent of socio-economic dislocation of the 
local population—these are important fun¬ 
damental questions that need to be examined 
critically before setting up a nuclear plant 
in a rural area. Even if one looks purely into 
the industrial fallout from a 235 MW plant, 
say at Kakrapar, it would compare un¬ 
favourably with the kind of economic 
benefits that could occur from an extensive 
decentralised energy system which could be 
a mix of bio-gas, social afforestation and 
improved cookstoves (the total budget would 
even prove less). 

It is indeed remarkable that very little 
thought has gone into the wisdom of cut¬ 
ting down power transmission losses as com¬ 
pared to setting up new power plants— 
nuclear or othewise. In all cases money spent 
on cutting transmission losses (and the resul¬ 
tant power increase) would be far higher 
than, setting up new nuclear plants. 

Ott every economic and social considera¬ 


economic 


tion to spend crores of rupees for the 
objective of increasing nuclear power con¬ 
tribution from 2 per cent to 10 per cent 
by 2000 AD (that is, if everything goes 
as projected—which has not been the 
experience of DAE in the seventies and 
eighties), seems to be puny thinking and a 
lot of brouhaha for very little returns—only 
in this case the brouhaha is fraught with real 
risks to human life all the way, risks that the 
DAE scientists have not been able to wish 
away. What happens to the poor and the 
damned in the process? 

Radiation Hazards 

Recent research has indeed shown that 
there is no such thing as a safe level of radia¬ 
tion. Accumulated evidence shows that even 
low level radiation has considerable effects 
on metabolic processes. Also the evidence 
that has trickled out of Ihrapur, Kerala and 
uranium mining sites have been enough to 
demonstrate prrna facie the harms of radia¬ 
tion engendered by the nuclear fuel cycle. It 
is therefore imperative that (a) complete 
health records of all nuclear fuel cycle 
workers be critically examined across years, 
and (b) an independent epidemiological 
investigation of all nuclear fuel cycle workers 
be initiated. This is the least the DAE could 
do. However the usual response of the 
atomic energy establishment has been 
(a) everything is in order and (b) any abnor¬ 
malities have been taken care of. 

As an aside it is worth mentioning here the 
pains which A K De and K S Parthasarathy 
of the AERB, took m explaining the dangers 
of X-radiation and the steps being taken by 
the AERB to minimise X-radiation (Door- 
darshan discussion on the national network, 
September 10, 1986, late night show). The 
discussion was purportedly for innocents 
in the land—medical and non-medical. 
Are the same innocents entitled to an even 
more explicit statement regarding the status 
quo with regard to the far more harmful 
ionizing radiations—alpha, beta, gamma 
and neutrons—that characterise the nuclear 
industry? 

When accidents and failures have dogged 
the entire world’s nuclear power industry as 
also the DAE, to claim that we in India are 
above accidents is, as one participant 
observed, a peculiar kind of chauvinism! 

Aiding and abetting this cloistered exis¬ 
tence of supposed supremacy and secrecy is 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1962, which as a 
piece of legislation has a very good chance 
of being declared unconstitutional, as 
observed by V R Krishna Iyer, former 
Supreme Court Justice. The act could well 
be replaced by a new act which provides for 
free and objective discussion on all issues of 
nuclear energy apart from providing for ade¬ 
quate and*foolproof safety—if that be possi¬ 
ble at all. 


Indeed there are few areas of knowledge 
with such a wide public interface, that are 
‘born classified’. If military importance is 
cited as an alibi for secrecy, or for that 
matter as the raison d'etre of our nuclear 
programme, it queers the pitch futher, 
especially in the light of the rhetoric of a 
nuclear weapons-free zone (NWFZ) in South 
Asia. It can be shown that even the objec¬ 
tive of keeping one’s nuclear options ‘open’ 
would require a far less opulent nuclear 
programme. 

Very few anti-nuclear power protest 
movements in India as elsewhere in the 
world have simultaneously attacked the 
nuclear weapons proliferation trend and vice 
versa. Hans Bethe, the physicist, is an 
example of a scientist who though actively 
involved in the arms control movement 
strongly supported civilian nuclear power. 
Physicist Victor Weisskopf, on the other 
hand, sees the nuclear power issue as diver¬ 
ting attention away from the far more 
serious problem of nuclear arms race. The 
nuclear power controversy, says Weisskopf, 
assumes ‘picayune dimensions’, compared to 
the threat of nuclear war. "What are the 
dangers ot nuclear power stations compared 
to the dangers of tens of thousands of 
bombs? What is the so-called worst reactor 
accident compared to a nuclear war?” 
(New York Times, May 4, 1978). 

The Atomic Energy Regulatory Board 
today gives the impression of being a 
toothless body lacking as it does broad 
based representation of non-governmental 
organisations, environmentalists, public 
health and safety activists, nuclear occupa¬ 
tional workers and non-official profes¬ 
sionals. The AERB is part of a milieu where 
despite strict warnings about the unsuitability 
of the Narora and Kakrapar sites from the 
DAE’s own site selection committees, the 
DAE goes ahead nevertheless. All this has 
to change to empower the AERB to clear, 
investigate, regulate, punish and close down 
nuclear installations with a view to ensure 
maxium safety to the workers and citizens 
in general. 

Worldwide, the twilight of nuclear power 
is creeping in. The least the Government of 
India could do is to freeze all pending 
blueprints for nuclear installations till such 
time as all the social, economic, technical 
and health issues are clarified and also 
withstand critical public reappraisal. 

Einstein apparently once wrote to Lorenz 
of his constant depression, from which he 
could no longer escape by turning to physics. 
Even physics could not help Einstein when 
he realised physics was being misused. The 
basic concepts in nuclear physics sparkle 
with intellectual boldness. It requires similar 
boldness for present-day nuclear scientists 
to call it a day by exorcising themselves of 
the evil ghosts in their trade. 
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LATIN AMERICA 

Dialectics of Growth and Regression 

James Petras 


THE main feature of Latin American 
‘development’ in the past six years has been 
economic and social regression in practically 
all countries, most sectors and classes of 
society And there is no light at the end of 
the tunnel, despite the periodic upbeat 
statements emanating from Washington. 
Sustained regression continues despite the 
changes in political regime, from military 
dictatorship to elected civilian regime In 
most cases, the inauguration of elected 
regimes has not prevented deepening socio¬ 
economic deterioration but, has furthered 
it by assuming the previous socio-economic 
policies of the military regimes regarding 
debt payments, wage-income and investment 
policies and the role of the market 

The basic argument we will present is that 
under present circumstances there are several 
crucial factors that militate against any im 
mediate or medium-term reversal of the 
regression phenomenon within the frame¬ 
work of the current ‘market oriented’ 
regimes (I) the shift toward international 
borrowing and the subordination of produc¬ 
tive capital to financial capital has created 
a long-term process of transfer of capital to 
the metropolitan countries eliminating 
investment capital and income for any 
socially ameliorative purposes; (2) local 
capital and saving has plugged into theor¬ 
em! ol international capital, relocated in the 
metropolitan countries and has given no 
indication that it will return to invest in the 
'home' country—particularly in light of the 
continuing economic crises, (3) practically 
all ol the market oriented regimes (military 
dictators and elected civilians) have not 
reversed the pattern of income distribution 
nor taken measures to strengthen the internal 
market, on the contrary, they have (follow¬ 
ing the dictates of the official lending agen¬ 
cies) accentuated their dependence on 
foreign trade and export markets (with 
continuing dependence on primary com¬ 
modities) at a time when the terms of trade 
are deteriorating, protectionist measures and 
export subsidies to local producers in the 
advanced capitalist markets are increasing; 
(4) the result of deepening linkages with the 
market has been a double squeeze—from the 
side of outflows of capital and declining 
inflows of income—which the civilian 
regimes have passed on to the wage and 
salaried classes in the form of lower salaries, 
declining public wefare programmes and 
unending austerity Given current trends, 
optimists predict that income levels of the 
late 1970s will not be reattained until the 
mid-1990s. 

Internation At Circuit of Capital 

The fundamental structure that underlies 
the process of chronic regression is (1) the 


deep penetration of capital in the 1960s and 
1970s; (2) the increasing linkage of Latin 
America to the international circuits of 
capital that facilitated the large scale inflow 
of capital; (3) the increasing capitalisation 
of the economy and the dynamic growth of 
exports, based on a combination of grow¬ 
ing wage relations in the city and the 
countryside and the introduction of new 
technologies These dynamic changes in pro¬ 
ductive forces and social relations occurred 
within the framework of dependent capitalist 
relations, avere fuelled by external financial 
and investment forces, which were subject 
to the cyclical patterns of crisis and over¬ 
production, now transferred to the Third 
World, and in particular in Latin America. 
The deepening pattern of Latin American 
integration into the circuit of international 
capital facilitated the flows of capital during 
the expansive period, but amplified the 
outflow of capital during the crisis leav¬ 
ing in its wake a development structure 
incapable of adjusting its ties toward the 
market without a fundamental rupture in the 
organisation of the state. The changes in 
regime, from dictatorship to elected civilian 
democracies, has not resulted in a greater 
willingness or ability to carry out such 
a rupture On the contrary, the civilian 
democracies have followed economic policies 
and pursued class alliances that attempt to 
maximise investments from propertied 
groups closely linked to the previous military 
regime The existing international circuits 
established in the 1960s and 1970s have 
operated to determine the fundamental 
socio-economic framework of the elected 
democratic regimes and to shape their 
policies hence the move by Argentine Presi¬ 
dent Alfonsm to privatise the public sector, 
to increase real interest rates to attract 
foreign capital, to promote traditional 
exports, to seek closer integration with 
Brazilian multi-national capital, to invite 
US and Japanese investors to Argentine 
petroleum and industrial fields, etc. The 
same could be said for Sangumetti in 
Uruguay, Sarney in Brazil, De la Madrid in 
Mexico 

We will proceed by describing the process 
of growth in the 1960s and 1970s, followed 
by an examination of the dimensions of the 
process of regression that ensued in the 
1980s and conclude with a discussion of its 
political consequences for class politics, par¬ 
ticularly in light of the recent shifts from 
military to elected market oriented regimes. 

Economy I rom Growth 
to Regression 

From 1960 to 1980 Latin America's gross 
domestic product per capita grew by 3 1 per 
cent. In the same two decades,'there were 


substantia) variations between countries in 
the rate of growth of GDP. Brazil grew by 
seven per cent and Mexico by 6.8 per cent, 
while Uruguay grew by only 2.3 per cent, 
Chile 3.4 per cent and Argentina 3 3 per 
cent. (All data taken from Inter-American 
Development Bank, “Economic and Social 
Progress in Latin America, 1986 Report”, 
Washington, DC, 1986, unless otherwise 
stated.) If we take into account population 
growth, these latter countries’ economies 
barely kept ahead. Notwithstanding these 
regional variations, during the two decades 
Latin American countries did experience 
important increases and changes in their 
productive structures and deeper insertion 
into the world market place. Between 1960 
and 1980, agriculture grew by 3.6 per cent, 
manufacturing by 6.9 per cent, and com¬ 
merce by 6 per cent. In contrast, the 1980s 
has been a period of regression with negative 
growth rates for practically all countries and 
economic activity. In 1981 GDP per capita 
was -1 per cent, in 1982 -3.3 per cent, in 
1983 -5.4 per cent, in 1984—0.8 per cent 
and 1985—1 per cent. The figures for indi¬ 
vidual countries are even worse; Argentina 
experienced nearly a 20 per cent decline in 
GDP per capita between 1981-1985; Chile 
about -12 per cent, Mexico over -10 per 
cent regression, Peru -15 per cent 
altogether for 14 Latin countries the GDP 
was 10 per cent lower in 1985 than in 1980 
and for seven it was more than 15 per cent 
lower 

The principal factors perpetuating conti¬ 
nuing regression is the massive transfer of 
income (profits and interests) from Latin 
America to the advanced capitalist countries, 
mostly the US' one hundred billion dollars 
(between 4981 and 1985), a sum that exceeds 
all the inflows in the preceding eight years 
(1973-1980) 

Dynamics of Growth Iniernational 
Flows or Capital 

How did Latin America position itself to 
become the victim of such massive economic 
haemorrhaging? In the 1960s and 1970s, the 
foundations of Latin American growth were 
based on a conscious rejection of refor- 
mist/redistributiomst strategies linked to the 
internal market; instead regimes and social 
class coalitions came to power emphasising 
export-oriented strategies, encouragement of 
foreign capital and external financing, new 
technology and the centralityof the market 
as the centerpieces of development . These 
commitments and their successful imple¬ 
mentation created the conditions for the pre¬ 
sent crisis. 

Between 1970 and 1981 annual bank 
lending to Latin America jumped 22 fold: 
from S 696 million to S 15.7 billion. In the 
same period, private investment increased 
from $ 1.07 billion to $ 7.49 billion a year. 
While there were substantial outflows of 
income (profit, interest, etc) throughout the 
1970s, these were compensated by larger 
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NOTICE 


It is hereby notified for the information of the public that "Mangalam Cement limited" proposes to make an application to the Central Govern¬ 
ment in the Department of Company Affairs New Delhi under Sub-Section(2) of Section 22 of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Act, 1969 for approval to the establishment of a new unit/division Brief particulars of the proposal are as under- 


1 Name and address of the applicant 


2 Capital structure of the applicant organisation 
son 31121985 


3 Management structure of the applicant organisation 

indicating the name of the Directors, including Managing/ 
whole-time Directors and Manager, if any 


4 Indicate whether the proposal relates to the establishment 
of new undertaking or new umt/division 

5 location of the new undertakmg/unit/division 

6 Capital structure of the proposed undertaking 

7 In case proposal relates to the production, storage, 
supply, distribution, marketing or control of any 
goods/articles, indicate 

i) Name of goods/articles 

ii) Proposed licensed capacity 
in) Estimated annual turnover 

8 In case the proposal relates to the provision of any service, 
state the volume of activity in term of usual measures such 
as value, income, turnover etc 

9 Cost of the Project 

10 Scheme of finance, indicating the amounts to be raised 
from each source 


Mangalam Cement Limited 
120, Deshera Scheme 
PO Dadabari 
KOTA-324009 
Authorised 
Preference shares 
Equity shares 
Unclassified shares 

Issued ft Subscribed 

Preference shares 
Equity shares 

Paid up 

Preference shares 
Equity shares 


Rs. 

2,00,00,000 

7,00,00,000 

1 , 00 , 00,000 


20,00,000 

6,80,04,220 


20 , 00,000 

6 , 79 , 49,720 


The Company is managed by the Board of Directors 
The names of the Directors are as under 

1 Shn B K Birla (Chairman) 

2 Shri R N Sen 

3. Shri G N Khaitan 

4 Shri R J Bajaj 

5 Shri SA Naik 

6 Shri O P Gupta 

7 Shri B.L Bahl 

8 Shri M L Bagrodia 

9 Shri D P Maloo (Managing Director) 

The proposal is for establishment of New umt/division 
of the existing Company 

In a backward area of 'A' category in the State of U P 
It will be a unit of existing Company 


I) TDI (Toluene Di-isocyanate) 
ii) 10,000 MT RK 

in) Rs 30 crores (Ex-factory value) 
Not applicable 


Rs 8,000 lacs (Eighty crores) 

The cost of the project will be partly financed from internal 
resources and balance through borrowings from the financial 
institutions and Banks including Foreign Banks, suppliers credit 
and or Debenture issues, right issues, public deposit etc. 


Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate to the Secretary, Department of Company Affairs, Government 
of India, Shastri Bhawan, New Delhi, within 14 days from the date of publication of this notice, intimating his views on the proposal and indicating 
the nature of his interest therein. 

For MANGALAM CEMENT LIMITED 






this 26th day of September, 1986 
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inflows—until 1982. 

The growth of manufacturing, agriculture 
and services in Latin America, in large part, 
was influenced by its linkage to international 
circuits of capital. Manufacturing grew by 
7 per cent in 1960/70, 6.5 per cent in 
1970/80, while it has completely stagnated 
(zero growth) for the period 1981-1985 
Payment of the debt, the austerity and tight 
credit measures adopted by Latin regimes to 
finance the debt have been factors hindering 
industrial investment. The very channels, 
international finance (and its partner, state 
economic and credit policy), that provided 
a framework for growth are one of the prin¬ 
cipal obstacles to reactivating the economy 
Moreover, the growth of manufactures 
was increasingly tied to export markets in 
both advanced and regional economies- as 
the crisis unfolds and local industries and 
demands are constricted in the advanced 
capitalist countries, the export manufactures 
have been blocked from expanding market 
shares Moreover, the need for hard currency 
to pay overseas debts and the crises of the 
regional economies have led to decline in 
intra-regional trade Within Latin America 
intra-regional trade fell by 44 per cent bet¬ 
ween 1981 and 1985, in the Andean Group 
it feil by 43 per cent. The net effect is to force 
the countries to continue to rely on primary 
goods exports to the advanced countries, at 
a time when the prices are at very low levels 
and the terms of trade have sharply deterio¬ 
rated The economic crises and the finan¬ 
cial squeeze has led to the reassertion of 
metropolitan centred trade relations 
Economic growth was fuelled by the large- 
scale introduction of new technology largely 
owned and sold by the multi-national cor¬ 
porations As one report in Latin American 
agriculture noted. “The increase in non- 
traditional inputs represented by fertilisers 
and machinery accounted for most of the 
product in the 1960s and about 40 per cent 
of it in the 1970s. More than 40 per cent of 
the growth of the product in the 1970s is 
attributed to technological change (Inter 
American Development Bank, ‘Annual 
Report, 1986”, p 88), Mechanisation, irriga 
tion, fertilisers, improved seeds (high yield 
varieties) led to the growth of agriculture 
through its deepening linkages to US, 
European and Japanese farm machinery, 
chemical and seed producers. The growth of 
agrd-busmess increased production of export 
crops while deepening the polarisation 
within society Land and income distribu¬ 
tion remained highly unequal facilitating 
investment but not consumption, in 1980, 
56 per cent of the rural population lived at 
poverty level incomes. Eighty per cent of 
Mexican farmers work in farms of less than 
ten acres Seventy-five per cent of Central 
American rural populations live in poverty. 
In Chile two-thirds of all farms average three 
acres. Studies of rural poverty have come up 
with the conclusion that poverty has either 
not decreased very much or has increased 


considerably, depending on the countries 
studied, over the ‘growth period’. The most 
basic shifts, however, have been m the social 
relations of production in agriculture— 
namely, the growth of wage labour and 
the decline of ‘semi-feudal’ (tenant farm- 
ipg/sharecropping) farming. In Brazil, 
sharecropping decreased from 5.3 to 3 8 
million hectares, while in Chile temporary 
workers increased from 20 per cent to 56 per 
cent. This growth of large-scale commercial 
farms (which does not exclude the existence 
of medium sized farms) has been intensified 
by the push to increase exports to meet debt 
payments and to compensate for falling 
prices. The increasing competition from 
other Third World areas for shrinking 
markets exerts downward pressure on the 
income of farm labourers Declining oppor¬ 
tunities, grinding poverty and growing con¬ 
centration and centralisation of capital in the 
urban centres has led to massive transfer of 
rural poverty to the cities- in 1960 48 8 per 
cent of the population lived in cities in 1985, 
69.4 per cent is urban The concentration of 
rural refugees in the cities, since the 1960s 
has been massive The continuing negative 
growth rates of urban activities, namely 
manufacturing, construction and services in 
the 1980s converge with the rural exodus to 
present a potentially explosive combination 
for the 1990s 

The advocates of export oriented growth 
have no answers to the closure of external 
markets, the proponents of greater linkage 
to external financial markets have no reply 
to the massive appropriation of financial 
resources by these same sources; the ex¬ 
ponents of technological diffusion have 
no answer to overproduction, declining 
prices and deteriorating terms of trade; 
the promoters of market allocation of 
resources and labour have no response to the 
massive number of mechanically displaced 
peasants crowding cities and unable to secure 
remunerative work All of the elements of 
‘modernisation from above and the outside’ 
so vigorously promoted and implemented 
have created a legacy of deep structural 
dependence and few institutional and 
political interests and resources capable of 
redefining a new development path 

Society New class Configuration 

One of the most significant changes 
in Latin American class structure is the 
emergence of a powerful group of ‘foreign 
investors—local speculators, businessmen, 
generals, politicians, bankers, drug dealers, 
etc, who have invested massive sums of 
capital in banks, real estate, government 
bonds, etc, mainly in the US and Europe but 
also in other advanced capitalist countries. 
One study by the Bank for International Set¬ 
tlements estimates capital flight from Latin 
America at 55 billion dollars between 1978 
and 1982 ( Institutional Investor, November 
1984, p 110) Business Week estimates 
that Argentina’s elite has invested S 49 


billion abioad, Mexico's elite $ 85 billion, 
Venezuela’s S 31 billion, Brazil S 14 billion 
(Business Week, April 21, 1986) 

David Felix estimates Latin American 
assets in the US as approximately $ 180 
billion dollars (Challenge, November/ 
December 1985). Latin America’s debt 
would be drastically reduced if the foreign 
owned assets of their nationals could have 
been substituted for loans and payments. 
This “international oriented rentier class” 
is today the major force shaping policy in 
Latin America It is the class to which 
the regimes of De la Madrid, Alfonsin, 
Sanguinetti are beholden. The policies of 
high interest rates, investment incentives, 
privatisation of public firms, invitations and 
incentives to foreign capital are directed 
toward enticing this group to reinvest in 
the local economy So far, they have not 
responded and are unlikely to do so in the 
near future, at least not by liquidating their 
overseas investments. In the meantime, their 
international links to the overseas banks and 
their stake in sustaining open relations with 
the banks have been a major factor pro¬ 
pelling the rentier cosmopolitans to pressure 
the Latin regimes to keep up debt payments 
at the cost of the local economy. Since the 
rentiers have few interests in re-activating the 
local economy and a major stake in the US 
banks collecting debts, the rentiers play an 
essential role locking the Latin American 
regimes into continuing payments, even 
though capital outflows undermine their 
capacity to overcome economic regression. 
The linkage between the Latin American 
rentiers and key US banks active in Latin 
America is noted by James Henry in the 
New Republic (April 14, 1986) when he 
writes, “j^t least half of Citibank’s 26 billion 
in IPB [international private banking] assets 
probably belong to Latin Americans” 

While the Latin rentiers borrow trom US 
banks and send their capital abroad, the 
newly elected civilian regimes unsuccessfully 
orient their incentives toward attracting them 
to repatriate their illicit earnings, while 
squeezing the rest of the social classes to pay 
for a debt which was incurred without their 
concurrence—largely by military regimes. 

Debt pressures have increased private 
bankruptcy rates and cut back on capital 
investments by the state by as much as 85 
per cent m Argentina, 45 per cent in Peru 
(Washington Post, August 31, 1986) As a 
result, Peru’s open unemployment rate has 
jumped from 10 8 per cent m 1978/80 to 16 4 
per cent in 1984; Venezuela from 5.8 per cent 
to 14 3 per cent, Bolivia from 6 5 per cent 
to 12.6 per cent; Uruguay from 8.6 per cent 
to 14 per cent; Chile from 12.8 per cent to 
18 5 per cent To finance their growing 
deficits, a number of the elected civilian 
regimes have resorted to regressive taxation, 
heightening the economic burden on the 
already deprived salaried and wage classes. 
In Argentina, indirect taxes have increased 
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from 65 per cent of Central government 
revenue to 92.9 per cent in 1984; in Uruguay 
from 73 per cent in 1981 to 77 per cent in 
1985; in Venezuela from 8.6 per cent to 31.5 
per cent. 

Similar patterns have occurred regarding 
real wages: in Uruguay between 1983 and 
1985 wages have declined over 15 per cent; 
in Peru wages have declined almost 50 per 
cent between 1983 and 1985; in Brazil the 
decline amounts to 15 per cent and in 
Argentina wages declined 15 per cent in 
1985, matching a similar increase the year 
before—the two-year record of the elected 
regime has thus made little improvement in 


they have sought to extricate the country they have only furthered the regressive, 
from the economic crises by following the tendencies in thdr economies while increas- 
orthodox prescriptions of supply side ingly alienating the very social forces that 
economics: concentrating income in the brought them to power: electoral regimes 
hands of the existing elites in the hope that fail to entice old power centres and 
of securing large-scale investments in inter- alienate rising social movements are not 
nationally competitive enterprises. Thus far, likely candidates for prolonged incumbency. 

PERSPECTIVES 


Fertiliser Subsidy in India 

Rabbi 


living standards 

The class character of the newly elected 
civilian regimes is revealed by their wage 
and debt policies while wage policies are 
regressive, export earning in record propor¬ 
tions are allocated to the overseas banks 
In 1985, Argentina’s Alfonsin allocated 
54 5 pci cent of export earnings to the 
overseas bankers; Bolivia’s Estenssoro paid 
60 per cent of export earnings to the banks; 
Brazil’s Sarney paid 43 5 per cent; Mexico’s 
Dc la Madrid 37 per cent, Garcia of Peru 
(despite his 10 per cent limit) paid 34.5 per 
cent, Uruguay’s Sanguinetti 35 5 per cent 
(Washington Post, August 31, 1986). In their 
basic economic and social commitments, the 
civilian regimes have not deviated signi¬ 
ficantly from the policies of their military 
predecessors, suggesting that while signifi¬ 
cant changes in political regimes have taken 
place, the underlying class interests that are 
being served are the same. The elected 
politicians upon entering government have 
adjusted their economic policies to fit the 
international circuit into which their econo¬ 
mies were previously inserted The civilian 
regime’s seemingly perverse behaviour, of 
turning their back on their electoral consti¬ 
tuency and embracing the very rentier groups 
and banks which they denounced in their 
electoral campaigns, can thus be explained 
by the constraints imposed by the overseas 
capital-banking-export interests that today 
are the major actors in this system The 
regressive redistribution of income toward 
the top and the outside begun by the military 
regimes continues today with their civilian 
replacements the Inter-American Develop¬ 
ment Bank’s Annual Report foi 1986 states 
“Government outlays in the social sectors 
have decreased in both real and per capita 
terms in most countries of the region the 
share of such outlays in total government 
expenditure declined between 1980 and 1984 
in 12 of the 15 countries ” (p 55) 

CONCIUSION 

The demise of military regimes has been 
accompanied by the ascent of new conser- 
vatrMKivilian politicians who have .given a 
deenH^onservative socio-economic direc- 
tjoi'flHggOvernment policy Immersed in the 
akittWstructures of socio-economic power. 


A CERTAIN World Bank official has 
expressed the view that the fertiliser subsidy 
accounts for a relatively high percentage of 
national income in India. This has obviously 
created a sense of ‘helplessness’ in the minds 
of people who decide on such issues. What 
are the facts 7 Does our approach call for a 
change in view of the change in context? 
These are some of the issues examined here 
The policy relating to fertilisers is an 
integral part of the development strategy 
followed for the entire food economy of 
India Encouraging increased agricultural 
production to meet the growing demand by 
subsidising inputs such as fertilisers and pro¬ 
viding irrigation facilities has been the key 
element of India’s food policy 
The issue of subsidies has become increas¬ 
ingly a matter of debate since the last 
Budget In this context it may be useful to 
examine the basic assumptions relating to 
fertiliser policy. This is particularly relevant 
at a time when the policy-makers are review¬ 
ing the fertiliser pricing process 
Fertiliser pricing in this country has 
revolved round two issues: 

(a) to make fertilisers available to farmers 
at stable and reasonable prices, which 
in its turn would encourage higher off¬ 
take and consequently lead to increased 
output; and 

(b) to provide the fertiliser manufacturers 
an assumed rate of return on net worth 
so as to encourage the growth of this 
country. 

In other words, serve two masters at the 
same time—something not easy to achieve 
even at the best of times. 

It is not only the price of fertilisers that 
is controlled by government under the Essen¬ 
tial Commodities Act, almost every other 
aspect like cost of input, the area of opera¬ 
tion and the quantity to be sold too are con¬ 
trolled by the government. The payment of 
subsidy started around March 1976; at the 
initial.stage subsidisation was restricted to 
phosphatic fertilisers alone and thereafter 
the scheme was extended to nitrogenous fer¬ 
tilisers too. 

Should one consider the growth of fer¬ 
tiliser industry during the period prior to 
1975-76 and post subsidy periods, then the 
picture prfcented in Thble 1 emerges. In a 


reent study it has been shown that fertiliser 
usage in countries having subsidies increased 
at a higher rate as compared to those 
without subsidies (see Table 2) 

Fertiliser Subsidy in India 
AND ABROAD 

It is interesting to note that even in 
developed economies subsidies are given to 
farmers. In 1983, US farm subsidy reached 
a record level of $ 18.7 billion This was paid 
in order to keep 31 million hectares of 
agricultural land out of production tp an at¬ 
tempt to bring supply closely in line with 
dentand Even EEC has a scheme of a 
guaranteed market support price fot its 
farmers. 

In other words, agricultural subsidy 
(whatever be the form) is not something 
peculiar to India; all over the world farmers 
are protected and in developing countries 
through these farmers the benefits of a stable 
agricultural growth are extended to the con¬ 
sumers of foodgrains. 

Should one compute the subsidy element 
in developing countries as a percentage of 
unsubsidised farmgate price (ex factory price 

Table 1: Growth of Fertiliser Industry 


(Per cent) 



1970-71 to 1975-76 to 
1975-76 1984-85 

(Pre-subsidy (Post-subsidy 
Period) Period) 

(1) Installed 
capacity 
(000 tonnes) 

N 

10 

>1.8 

p 2 o 5 

9 

11.5 

(2) Consumption 
(000 tonnes) 

N 

7 

11 

p 2 o, 

11 

16.8 

(3) Average 
consumption 
of nutrients 
per hectare 
(total) 

4.5 

11.7 

(4) Average 
yield per 
hectare 

Paddy 

2 

2.1 

Wheat 

1.5 

3.4 
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Tabi e 2' Yearly Growth Ratf of Fertiliser Consumption 


{Per cent) 



Africa 

Asia 

Latin America 

Countries with subsidies 

16 2 

19,6 

13.2 

Countries without subsidies 

89 

10 2 

7.8 


Source “Dxnamics of Price and Subsidies in Femlisers Experience of Developing Countries”, 
J W Cousion, FAO, Rome 


Table 3 


Ratf of Subsidy 
Countries 


in Developing 


Country 

Percentage 
of Subsidy 

Pakistan 

25-50 

Bangladesh 

22-50 

Indonesia 

45 

Sri Lanka 

40-60 

Tanzania 

45-60 

India 

20-50 


plus distribution cost and margin), then the 
pidure presented in Table 3 emerges In other 
wojdx, subsidy paid to Indian fertiliser units 
is not oui of line with the international 
exponente Since in India there are plants 
ol different simages and they use different 
piotexxex, the rate of subsidy fluctuates bet- 
xseen 20 per cent and 50 per cent currently 
It is true that one examines the quantum 
of subsidy paid lor fertilisers in isolation, 
then the giouih in subsidy may appear to 
be somewhat high for an indepth under¬ 
standing, one has to examine the underlying 
causes for this increase in subsidy Secondly, 
the entire question of subsidy needs to be 
viewed in the perspective of the benefits that 
accrue to the economy on account of such 
subsidy 

hen one attempts to relate the subsidy 
paid to the efficiency of Indian fertiliser 
industry tlicn total quantum of subsidy paid 
is of little relevance V\hat is important is 
the subsidy paid on domestic production (see 
Table 4) There are four major factors whiyh 
affect the total quantum of subsidy given for 
indigenous production of fertilisers, viz 
ta) Increase m production ol indigenous 
fertiliser 

(b) Increased production tiorn new plants 
having higher capital costs 
(e) Increase tn freight and distribution 
margin 

(d) increase in the cost of inputs 
The percentage contribution of each of these 
factors during 1981 to 1985 period has been 
indicated in Table 5 The three critical 
elements which have contributed to the pro¬ 
cess of growth in subsidy are cost related 

(a) increase in teedstock/cncrgy cost, 

(b) increase in freight rate, and 

(c) increase in capital costs 

Should one examine the feedstock cost 
escalation, then the picture presented in 
Table 6 emerges Input prices are admini¬ 
stered by the government and are very much 
out of line with international prices. This 
artificially increases the subsidy to the fer¬ 


tiliser industry 

Secondly, the major consumption centre 
for fertilisers are UP, Haryana and Punjab 
These three centres are situated at quite a 
distance from the surplus generating centres 
of the west and south zones. The long leads 
combined with increase in road and rail 
tariffs, due to diesel price hikes and rail 
freight revisions, have resulted in con¬ 
siderable escalation in freight subsidy 
During 1980-85, rail tariffs have almost 
doubled, which in its turn has an adverse im¬ 
pact on subsidy 

Thirdly, a part of the increase in fertiliser 
subsidy in recent years is the result of an 
increase in capital cost of new plants In 
1970-71, the cost of installing 1 tonne of (N) 
end capacity in an ammoma/urea complex 
would have been around Rs 3,000. Today it 
is around Rs 20,000, which means the capital 
cost has gone up bv doubt 15 per cent per 
year In plants ol recent vintage it was 
expected that though capital cost would go 
up, the variable cost would come down. This 
has not happened almost entirely due to 
government policy 

It is stiange that in the case of gas based 
fertilisers, the Government of India has 
decided to price gas at Rs 2,150 per cubic 
metre, which is very much higher than the 
prevailing international price of natural gas, 
given the tact that there ts hardly any 
fnarginal cost of gas production Specially 
in the case of associated gas, cost is virtually 
nil Even if we take a 50-year life span for 
the HBJ pipeline—assuming a discount rate 
of 10 per cent and a flow of 7,000 million 
cu mt of gas per year—for a 2,250 TPD urea 
plant the cost of fuel and feedstock works 
out to be only S 18 20/tonne of urea If this 
scenario is accepted, the cost of production 
per tonne of urea in India too can come 
down to $ 150 00 from the present level of 
$ 350-475. Thus, a more objective pricing 
of gas can make Indian urea competitive 
internationally However, it appears ONGC 
is trying to recover a part of the development 
cost by increasing the cost of natural gas 
supplied to the fertiliser units and thereby 
not only increasing the volume of subsidy 

Table 4 Subsii 


to be paid by the government, but also 
forcing the government to increase consumer 
price of fertiliser, which can have an adverse 
impact on foodgrains production. 

Demand for Fertilisers 

What are the important variables that 
affect the offtake of fertilisers'’ For this pur¬ 
pose I have considered three types of fer¬ 
tilisers nitrogenous, phosphatic and potassic 
It is postulated that the consumption of 
chemical fertilisers depends on the irrigated 
area. Secondly, it is also hypothesised that 
the price received by the farmer for his out¬ 
put and the price of the fertiliser itself are 
crucial in determining the offtake. The price 
variables in the model are presented in the 
relative price form, that is to say, as the ratio 
of price of output in the previous period and 
the price of current fertiliser input The 
reason for taking the price of output of the 
previous period is as follows The price of 
output of the current period is not known 
to the farmer when he is buying the input, 
his expectations are governed by the previous 
period’s prevailing price The other variable 
that has been taken is irrigated area as a 
percentage of total sown area It is postu¬ 
lated that with an increase in irrigated area 

Table ' Factors Contribution to Subsidy 
Increase 

Per cent 
Contribution 


Production increase 
New plant commissioning 
with high capital costs 
Freight rate/margin escalation 
Increased in cost of major 
inputs 


10 

20 

23 

47 

100 


-—*.... 

Table 6. Increase in Feedstock Price 


1980 

1985 

Total 
Increase 
(Per Cent) 

Napth/tn 

1071 

2000 

86.7 

Fuel oil/tn 

829 

1320 

59 

Gas/000 cu mt 

250 

2150 

760 

Table 7: Percentage Growth in Foodorains 


Area 

Yield 

Production 

1951-52 to 
1964-65 
1964-65 to 

1 5 

1.5 

3.1 

1984-85 

.5 

1.9 

2.6 

ON Fertii isers 



{Rs crore) 



On Domestic 
Production 

On Imports 

Total 

1979-80 

321 

282 

603 

1982-83 

550 

55 

605 

1985-86 

1205 

601 

1806 


1787 
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the offtake of fertilisers would increase. The 
third variable that was considered is the time 
trend. 

The offtake for nitrogenous, phosphatic 
and potassic fertilisers was obtained from 
Fertilisers Statistics published by the Fer¬ 
tilisers Association of India. The data on 
irrigated area was obtained from Fertilisers 
Statistics and “Estimates of Area and Pro¬ 
duction of Principal Crops”. The data on 
price was obtained from "Wholesale Price 
Statistics” by H L Chandok, RBI Bulletin 
and Wholesale Price Index published by the 
Government of India 
The methodology used was one of multi¬ 
ple regression analysis. I tried out both the 
linear form as well as the log linear form 
(double log) depending on both economic 
and statistical criteria and the equation 
giving the best fit was chosen. It is observed 
that the equations without the time trend 
were superior to those with time trend The 
best fit equations are reported below: 
logy 1 = -7.6+ 46 log + 4 9 log x‘ K 
(3 5) (1 9) (9 4) 

R 2 = .93 

log y 2 = -10 4 4 1 05 log x 2 + 3 76 log x 2 k 
(-4 9) (3.89) (6 7) 

R 2 = .90 

logy 3 = -6.7 + .46 log x 3 + 3.26 log x\ 
(2 8) (1 5) (4 6) 

R 2 = .80 

y 1 = Offtake of nitrogenous fertilisers 
y 2 , = Offtake of phosphatic fertilisers 
y’ = Offtake of potassic fertilisers 
x | = Relative price of foodgrains vis-a-vis 
the concerned fertiliser 
x k - Irrigated area as a percentage of 
gross sown area. 

(Figures within brackets indicate ‘t’ values) 
In the case of nitrogenous fertilisers, it is 
observed that one per cent increase in 
relative price (the ratio of foodgrains price 
of the previous period to the input price of 
the present period) woujd lead to 46 per cent 
rise in the consumption of fertilisers. In the 
same manner, if irrigated area increases by 
one per cent, the fertilisers offtake would 
go up by 4.9 per cent The increase in 
phosphatic fertilisers as a result of the 
impact of relative price is even more. If the 
relative price obtained by the farmer for his 
foodgrains goes up by one per cent, the fer¬ 
tilisers consumption will go up by 1.05 per 
cent If the irrigated area goes up by one per 
cent, the offtake of fertilisers will go up by 
3 76 per cent. In case of potassic fertilisers, 
we observe that the impact of relative price 
is not statistically very significant but if the 
irrigated area goes up by one per cent, the 
offtake will go up by 3 26 per cent. 

From the above results it is quite apparent 
that irrigated area plays a major role in af¬ 
fecting fertilisers offtake; but in a, capital 
country, the pace of growth of 
|p|Bted area is rather slow—only 1.75 per 
siiaBtrannum. This trend is unlikely to be 
ili!!B^n t * le near future. Given this fact, 


it it important to bear in mind that relative 
price of agricultural output/foodgrains is the 
only policy variable one can play round with 
in Xhe short run. In order to increase this 
relative price received by the farmer, either 
the price of final agricultural output can be 
increased or the fertiliser price paid by the 
famer can be decreased. 

At a time when agricultural prices (ratio 
of prices of manufactured products to 
agricultural products: 1978-79 = 104 4, 
1979-80 = 114.4 and 1980-81 = 122 2) are 
not improving vis-a-vis manufactured pro¬ 
ducts, any reduction in fertiliser subsidy (and 
hence an increase in the final price) will lead 
to a reduction in fertiliser consumption. This 
will adversely affect the foodgrains yield. A 
study (“Food Trends and Prospects in India”, 
F H Sanderson and Shymal Roy Brookings 
institution, 1979) shows 
y = 211 78 + 5 00 x, + 12.27 x 2 
(6.59) (13 54) 

R 2 = .94 

y = yield of cereals 

x, = rainfall indek for all cereals 

x 3 = fertiliser use (kg/hect) 

In other words, 1 unit increase in fertiliser 
usage per hectare would improve the yield 
by 12-27 units. The improvement in agri¬ 
cultural production takes place on account 


of two factors—increase in area and im¬ 
provement in yield (see Ihble 7). In the 
eighties there is very little prospect of area 
growing any further and whatever growth 
takes place is likely to be of poor quality 
land. Hence, it is yield whch has to grow in 
order to maintain the growth in overall 
foodgrains production. 

Given this background, it is somewhat ob¬ 
vious how a deterioration in the relative price 
received by the farmer can adversely affect 
foodgrains production. 

Conclusion 

From the above analysis it is clear that any 
attempt to increase farmgate price of fer¬ 
tilisers lor reducing subsidies can have a 
deleterious impact on the output of food- 
grains and yield per hectare. The scope for 
reducing subsidies lies elsewhere Some sug¬ 
gestions relating to it are given below 

(1) Eliminate duties on components 

(2) Raise debt-equity ratio If the proportion 
of equity is high as in public sector units, 
then the equity component has to be 
remuncrafed at a higher level of 27 5 per 
cent pre-tax whereas loan components 
has an interest coverage at 12 to 14 per 
cent 

(3) Lower interest rates 

(4) Lower feedstock prices 
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Bureaucracy in India: Immunity and Infection 

S Guhan 

Government and Bureaucracy in India 1947*1976 by B B Misra; Oxford 
University Press, 1986; pp xi + 416, Rs 170. 


B B MISRA’s book, which follows his earlier 
volume on bureaucracy in India up to 1947, 
covers a wide array of topics relating to 
government and bureaucracy in the first 
three decades after Independence The initial 
chapter op ‘Government’ summarises the 
features and structure of the Constitution 
This is followed by a chapter on ‘The 
President, State Governors and Central 
Ministers’ After reviewing the accession to 
the presidency and the tenure in office of 
India's first four Presidents, the author 
comes to the conclusion that ‘‘the presidency 
m India as a matter of course was assigned 
to individuals who could not match the 
incumbent Prime Ministers in terms of 
political standing and firmness of character 
Constitutional clashes were thus sought 
to be obviated by the appointment ol con¬ 
venient choices” He refers to the cases of 
Governors misusing their Constitutional 
position to show favours to the Congress 
Party and of lapses in the conduct ot 
Ministers in the Centie and in the states 
With some exceptions, heads of government 
and Ministers early in the post-Independence 
period "became interested in securing lor 
themselves a scale of emoluments, profits 
and privileges which their British prede¬ 
cessors had earlier enjoyed”. This conclusion 
is illustrated with a number of examples 
which deserve to be more widely known 
Rajendra Prasad, for instance, wished to 
retain an expensive gift given to him by 
a private company; Hafiz Mohammad 
Ibrahim, as Governor of Punjab, refused to 
budge from Government House while on 
medical leave; K M Munshi, C P N Singh 
and Hare Krishna Mahtab, as Governors, 
insisted on imported cars for their use; 
Sri Prakasa, as Commerce Minister, wished 
to have members of his family travel free 
with him in his railway saloon; and Nehru 
himself had to intervene to liberalise the 
terms of a motor car advance for Maulana 
Azad. These may appear to be mere pec¬ 
cadillos by today’s standards but they were 
considered serious enough at that time to 
invite protests from the Comptroller and 
Auditor General ofMndia and were resisted, 
to the extent possible, by Home Ministers 
such as Patel and Rajagopalachari Misra’s 
point is that Gandhian standards of austerity 
and rectitude began giving way even in the 
early years after Independence and some of 
the highest in the land were not immune 
to the use of public office for private 
advantage 

The author then devotes four chapters to 
the conception, creation and evolution of the 
higher bureaucracy in India, particularly the 


Indian Administrative Service Topics such 
as problems faced in initial recruitment, the 
formation of cadres, cadre management, the 
debate on specialised pools for finance and 
commerce, training, and the role of the 
UPSC are covered in a couple of chapters 
Two other chapters are devoted to admini¬ 
strative reform and to administrative 
morality (i e, corruption) The concluding 
chapter contains ‘some general reflections’ 
on commitment, political neutrality, 
planning, and decentralisation 
Starting with the initial blue print on 
Secretariat reorganisation prepared by 
N Gopalaswamy Ayyangar (1948), the 
author traces in detail successive (but, alas, 
not always successful) attempts to streamline 
administrative machinery and to promote 
efficiency and economy They include the 
establishment of the Special Reorganisation 
Unit (1952), the Organisation and Methods 
Division (1954), the Committee on Plan 
Projects (1956), the Central Economy Board 
(1957), the Committee on Administration 
(1961), the Department of Administrative 
Reforms (1964), the high-level Admini¬ 
strative Reforms Commission (1966), the 
Department of Personnel (1970), and the 


Combined Department of Personnel and 
Administrative Reforms (1973) This long 
and impressive list should show that the 
current emphasis on administrative reform 
may turn out, when the new bottle is un¬ 
corked, to be old wine The adnnnistiation, 
it would appear, has not been reloimed not 
for lack of trying And, the lust step in any 
new attempt to relorm it may be to assess 
why previous efforts have yielded so little 
result One wishes that Misra hmisclt had 
come out with such an evaluation at the end 
of this section 

In the chapter on administrative morality, 
the topics covered ate the Santhunam Com¬ 
mittee icpoit and the wotktngs ol the Cen¬ 
tral Bureau of Investigation and the Central 
Vigilance Commission Political coi i option, 
which is now deep and wide, began sin lacing 
as early as the late 1950s The Santhanam 
Committee had suggested a national panel 
ol eminent jurists to enejune into allegations 
of corruption against mtntsteis “But the 
Cabinet turned down the proposal loi 
political icasons and did not agree to go 
beyond ministerial conduct being lecogmsed 
as a subject ot enquiry by party bosses only 
Ministers were permitted to associate 
themselves with the collection of funds for 
party pm poses, although the Santhanam 
Committee had expressed itself strongly 
against this practice The rule of law was 
thus to apply only to public servants, not to 
politicians. Politics refused to be rule- 
bound" Misra lays the direct responsibility 
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for this failure on Prime Minister Nehru: 
“Though personally irreproachable, as 
Prime Minister he [Nehru] bore an im¬ 
mediate responsibility for a clean admini¬ 
stration, more especially at the political level 
which alone could set an example for the 
administrative elites to emulate. It was 
precisely here that he failed” Nehru having 
acquiesced in the Pratap Singh Kairon 
syndrome, the way was dear in the future 
for the Jagannath Misras, Bansi and Bhajan 
Lais, Gundu Raos, and Antulays. 

The overall picture, needless to say, that 
emerges from Misra’s documentation is one 
of a steady decline in bureaucratic efficiency 
and m administrative morality since Inde¬ 
pendence The conclusion is not surprising 
nor arc the causes that the author identifies 
as has mg contributed to the trend There was 
a massive increase in this period in govern¬ 
ment’s activities, expenditures, and per¬ 
sonnel The system of controls (licencc- 
peimit raj) provided for many avenues tor 
discretion and corruption The quality of the 
higher bureauciaey was diluted by the 
increase in its numbers and the diverse 
sources of recruitment State governments, 
wishing to hold on to then own domain of 
patronage, did not take kindly to the all- 
India services The role of watch dog institu¬ 
tions such as the L'PSC and the Central 
Vigilance Commission were systematically 
undermined Inflation eroded the real 
earnings of higher civil servants and made 
them susceptible to corruption 1 he absence 
ol strong local self-government resulted in 
the concentration and abuse of power 
Above all, according to the author, “it is 
doubtful whether a caste-based democracy 
can ever sustain any modern administration 
based on the rule ol law A caste-based 
democracy is being kept in check by the 
higher echelons of a rule-oriented buteau- 
cracy The htghet echelons ol the bureau¬ 
cracy, howevet, are not all-pervasive or 
immune from the cortoding influence of 
political and secianan pressures on rational 
administration” 

The author reteis in passing 10 Weber’s 
‘ideal type’ of bureaucracy In Weber’s 
scheme, the iulc-based, impersonal, rational, 
and functional characteristics of bureaucracy 
were distinguished fiom traditional and 
charismatic forms of domination While 
these three iorms were ‘pure’ types, Weber 
pointed out that any actual historical society 
represented “a combination, mixture, 
adaptation or modification" of traditional, 
charismatic, and buieaucranc elements In 
India, social loyalties have remained tradi¬ 
tional while political development has 
followed the charismatic route Given this 
socio-political milieu, it is not surprising that 
government has tended to become personal, 
irrational and dysfunctional As Misra 
points out, "not infrequently ministers 
forgot to bear in mind that . they were as 
much servants of the state as were civil 
.^irservants, and the civil servants were not their 
servants, but, like them, the servants ot-the 
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state,” The culminatory theme of the book 
is accordingly the extent to which traditional 
and charismatic elements have infiltrated 
and subverted the legal-rational features of 
bureaucracy and the extent to which bureau¬ 
cracy has tried and succeeded in preserving 
or asserting its rule-based personality Misra 
himself, unfortunately, does not explicate or 
explore this theme as thoroughly as one 
would wish He tends to abstract the elite 
bureaucracy from the rest of the class-based 
and case-ridden society of which it is a pari 
instead of trying to articulate the complex 


relationship between immunity and infection 
in the body politic. He does not touch upon 
other institutions such as the judiciary and 
the press which have played a role in the 
promotion, of legal-rationality. Perhaps, 
some of these aspects could have been more 
fully explored if the canvas of the book had 
extended to the early 1980s Despite all this,, 
the book provides much valuable source 
material on the formative decades of India's 
higher bureaucracy. It is a worthwhile 
volume lor which students and practuioners 
of bureaucracy should be gratclul 


Jute Economics: An Exercise in Futility 

Goutam K Sarkar 

The Jute Industry of India, India's Export Trade in Jute Goods since 
the First Development Deeade: A Study of Its Problems and Prospects 
|1961-79| by P B Dey; published by the author, 1984, pp 304 + in 


1 HIS is a shapeless, aimless book Consider 
its fabulous title first Going by the title what 
would one expect'' A study ol the export 
trade in India’s jute manufactures, or a study 
of its overall problems over the period 
1961-79 and prospects as ol 1979 9 Are these 
two aspects coterminus? And how much 
utility is there now in studying the industry’s 
prospects as of 1979’’ Or should the volume 
be dealt with as a treatise in economic 
history - ’ The author himself appears totally 
unclear ol his objective, and whereas most 
of the statistical material that he presents 
ends in 1979 (and some even in 1980 too, 
contrary to the title!), the study cannot be 
construed as an attempt at presenting a 
historical perspective either For, there is a 
painful confusion between the past and the 
present in terms ol assessment of problems 
and policy options No wonder, the conclu¬ 
sions and proposals are largely out-of-date 
and unrealistic in the present context, besides 
being too general to be useful for policies. 

Generally speaking, far too much of the 
book is pedestrian in style and exposition, 
not merely for the trained economist or 
statistician, but for the intelligent layman as 
well The theoretical frameworks are loose 
and the quantitative manipulations ex¬ 
tremely limited and naive—hardly going 
beyond unimaginative tabular interpreta¬ 
tions—and hence unconvincing Indeed 
there is no clear and overall, coherent 
methodological approach, virtually no 
original research, or attempts to set up 
hypotheses for empirical verification 
Arguments break off and new ones begin 
without connecting strands of thought being 
given 

Now on to the specifics Whereas the 
rationale of devoting long sections on India’s 
foreign exchange and balance of payments 
position, and the export trade of India and 
the world remains elusive, concepts like 
term^pf trade for jute have not been ex¬ 
plained The discussion on the vitally im¬ 
portant raw jute sector is too sketchy and 
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skimpy There is no explanation or statistical 
evidence of the price-supply relationship in 
juic, the phenomenon of rice-paddy sub¬ 
stitution and the cobweb-type cycles which 
are even confused as ‘trade cycles’’ The scant 
attention given to it leads to conclusions that 
are too thin and often misleading and in¬ 
correct Foi instance, how can unorganised 
small jute growers determine prices of jute 
with its demand having a ‘derived’ character, 
and how exactly can consumers ol raw jute 
(the nulls) sutfer due to market imperfec¬ 
tions when they are themselves significantly 
instrumental to them - ’ 

The author’s treatment ol the problem of 
dwindling exports \is-a-vn expanding 
domestic consumption is more than a little 
superficial and puzzling It contains several 
misconceptions that vitiate the whole sub¬ 
section Dey has been misled into believing 
rightaway that internal consumption has 
acted as a deterrent to exports He has 
adduced no data on relative profitability of 
selling domestically and abroad, or of 
domestic vis-a-vis export prices of jute 
goods, nor has he attempted to explore the 
relation of exports of jute goods to their 
supply and domestic consumption quanti¬ 
tatively He is simply content to make vague 
statements like ‘dovetailing domestic and 
export demand’ A similar naivety is dis¬ 
played in the case of the so-called dual 
pricing where his argument in support of this 
is patently unconvincing, and in the case of 
demand projections which rely merely on a 
crude end-use method 

Turning to competitiveness of India’s jute- 
goods exports, there is flimsy statistical 
evidence in Support ot the price factor, while 
there is almost no discussion of the non¬ 
price factors There is a narration on the jute 
vs synthetics issue, but it remains somewhat 
disjointed from the rest This is also essen¬ 
tially true ot the chaptei on trade mecha¬ 
nism and practices, albeit this is probably 
the only readable part of the volume 
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developing Countries and World Economy 
A Reading of Some Recent Documents of IMF 

Jayati Ghosh 


THIS article considers recent trends in the 
international economy and their implica¬ 
tions for the economic prospects and policies 
of developing countries The analysis and 
policy proposals contained in various IMF 
publications arc discussed given this back- 
giound In particular, reference is made to 
the following IMF publications' 

(1) "Trade Policy Issues and Development”, 
Occasional Paper 28, July 1985 

(2) “Recent Developments in External 
Debt Restructuring”, Occasional Paper 40, 
October 1985 

(3) "World Economic Outlook", April 1986 
A reading of these indicates some shift in 

the approach and policy emphases of the 
IMF visa vis developing countries There is 
a much greatei awareness of the difficult 
world tiade and financial environment, 
which limits the choices open to developing 
countries The Fund still advocates open, 
market-oriented policies, but there is much 
more stress on primary product development 
and expoit, and external linancing through 
direct foictgn investment rather than through 
foreign aid and bank loans For developing 
country poliey-makeis this advice may ap¬ 
pear contiadiciory if the international en- 
Mtonmenl is deteriorating, is it worthwhile 
to expose a national economy to it even 
more’’ Instead of considering such policies 
from the point ot view of particular develop¬ 
ing economies, this paper adopts a global 
perspective and attempts to situate the recent 
policy suggestions of the IMF in terms of 
the requirements of the developed capitalist 
world and the international trading system 
li is argued here that the recent fall in 
worldwide laies of inflation is largely based 
upon declining primary commodity and 
energy prices. A major dilemma for the 
developed world is that any future expan¬ 
sion which ts substantial enough to lower the 
existing levels of unemployment in the 
OECD countries will also lead to a rise in 
commodity and energy prices This is the 
constraint which Keynesian-type demand 
management policies in capitalist countries 
come up against—the inflationary potential 
of increasing costs Non-inflationary growth 
in the group of mature capitalist economies 
would require a continued availability of 
cheap raw materials and energy, and less 
crucially, external markets for the absorp¬ 
tion of increased production One possible 
solution to this problem for OECD coun¬ 
tries would involve a restoration of the prer 
war (colonial) division of labour inter¬ 
nationally, whereby the developing world is 
a source of cheap raw materials and other 
inputs for production in industrial countries, 
as well as providing a major market for the 
latter’s manufacturing output. This context 
may help to explain some of the apparent 
contradictions in recent policy proposals 


directed to the developing world by the IMF 

The paper is divided into four parts The 
first section contains a discussion of the 
nature of structural and trade imbalances 
within the group of OECD countries and 
particularly me leadership role of the US. 
The second section deals with the recent pat¬ 
tern of international trade, in the context of 
the dilemma of OECD expansion. The third 
section focuses on recent policy prescriptions 
of the IMF and their possible rationale In 
the fourth section the issue of third world 
debt is considered briefly 

1 

Contradiction* within Developed 
Capitalist World 

It is by now evident that the ‘boom’ in the 
developed capitalist economies is nearly over, 
and that rates ol giowth ol output and 
income in the near future will not equal 
those ol the immediate past The most 
blatant—and important— example is that ol 
lhe US economy, which is now growing slug¬ 
gishly at around 2 per cent per annum and 
shows no signs ol recovering its eailter 
momentum despite a rapidly depreciating 
dollar exchange rate and continuous cuts in 
the Federal Reserve discount rate throughout 
this year Indeed, the lastest quarterly data 
indicate an annual giowth rate of less than 
ope per cent Since growth in the US was 
the major motive force in the post-1982 
woild-wide recovery, the present decline m 
growth rates will inevitably have repercus 
sions on the US's main trading partners as 
well as the international economy as a whole 

In Table 1 some summary statistics on 
changes in real CNF and its components are 
provided for the maior industrial countries 
In all industrial countries taken together, 
growth raws of real GNP were lower in 1985 
than in lhe previous year The decline was 
particularly marked for the US and lapan; 
elsewhere, the recovery had not involved very 
high rates of growth in any case. The 
post-1982 boom thus appears to have been 
very short-lived More significantly, the 
boom did not involve a decline in levels of 
unemployment in the OECD countries—in 
fact, in several countries (notably in Europe) 
rates of unemployment continued to increase 
in the recovery period Table 1 indicates that 
unemployment rates in all industrial coun¬ 
tries as a group remained more or less con¬ 
stant over the ‘boom’. 1 What this means is 
that falls in OECD unemployment rates now 
require much higher levels of economic 
activity than we have witnessed in the recent 
past. 

For this some major impetus to growth 
is necessary for the industrial countries as 
a group. The US can no longer provide such 
an impetus, due to its domestic and external 


economic situation; in fact, the danger exists 
instead that it will move into recession and 
drag the other OECD countries along with 
it. The present turnaround in the US is in 
some ways a result of the extension of forces 
which helped to stimulate the recovery in 
particular, the large public sector deficits 
which imparted a Keynesian fiscal stimulus 
for growth. These were associated with heavy 
reliance on capital flows from abroad for 
financing, which in turn created an ‘over¬ 
valued’ dollar exchange rate, and a heavily 
import-biased consumer boom which added 
to the yawning trade deficit It is significant 
that this trade deficit has been unaffected 
by the substantial fall in the international 
value of the dollar since February 1985 The 
OECD has predicted a current US payments 
deficit ol more than S 130 bn, a figure 
only slightly above the US Treasury’s own 
estimate, and larger than last year's deficit 
ol $ 120 bn This amounts to around 3 .per 
cent of US GNP, historically a very high 
ratio Even for 1987, OECD projections 
indicate a deficit of more than $ 120 bn ; 

A number of explanations have been 
advanced tor the persistence of the high US 
cut rent account deficit The OECD and 
various independent analyses have put much 
stress on the effect of the so-called ‘J curve’ 
which refers essentially to lagged rates of 
adjustment According 10 this the first 
impact of a dollar depreciation is to increase 
the cost of (dollar denominated) imports 
into the US Increases in the value of exports 
(which are typically denominated in foreign 
currencies) and decreases in import volumes 
and increases in export volumes will take 
time to materialise Thus the initial effect of 
a devaluation will be to worsen the trade 
balance in foieign exchange terms—only 
after a time-lag will lhe balance lespond 
positively XJnc estimate puts the time-lag at 
two years 1 The J curve argument assumes 
that rates of inflation are the same for the 
relevant trading partners over the period 
Thus rising import costs immediately con¬ 
sequent upon a dollar devaluation would not 
result in a cost-push increase in domestic 
manufacturing prices and thus dollar export 
prices If such a rise did occur, it could, in 
extreme cases, nullify the effect of a dollar 
depreciation on export prices in foreign cur¬ 
rency terms In any case, the J curve is essen¬ 
tially an empirical argument that the US 
trade balance will improve with time, as a 
result of the present dollar devaluation 

Some minor arguments refer to the role 
of importer-middlemen outside the US who 
have increased their profit margins, so that 
US producers have not faced a substantially 
larger market This appears to be at best a 
trivial explanation, given the magnitude ot 
the quantities concerned and lhe huge and 
growing US lmpori bill More relevant is the 
effect of interest payments on past capital 
imports to cover earlier deficits, in increas¬ 
ing the present current account deficits The 
OECD has estimated that if the trade deficit 
was to stabilise at 2.5 per cent of GNP for 
the rest of the decade—a low figure—then, 
given the surpluses on US invisibles account, 



the US investment and service account* 
which in 1985 achieved balance after years 
of being in surplus, would be approximately 
$ 100 bn (= 1.5 per cent of GNP) in deficit 
by 1990. In the case of non-dollar capital 
imports to finance the US budget deficit, 
devaluation raises the problem (familiar to 
many indebted developing countries) that the 
dollar value of interest payments rises com- 
mensurately and adds to fiscal deficits. 

Another argument holds that the recent 
dollar devaluation, although substantial, is 
still insufficient to make a major dent in the 
US current account deficit, and a further fall 
of the dollar (upto 15-20 per cent) will be 
required This is the position of the US 
Treasury as well as the IMF However, by 
June 1986 the post-1981 appreciation of the 
dollar had been reversed in fact, in the first 
half of 1986 the level of the dollar inter¬ 
nationally has been at or below the average 
real exchange rate of the past decade. 4 Thus 
the dollar is now at a value which in the past 
has been associated with much smaller trade 
deficits in real terms, so the causes should 
be sought elsew here than in some notion of 
an 'overvalued' dollar. 

Actually, the problem is of a more funda¬ 
mental, structural nature. It is clear from 
national accounts that the current account 
balance is intimately related to the savings 
and investment patterns of a country, i e. 


gain Net FbWign Llabi!Jti(4*Priviee 
estment - Private Saving + Govern¬ 
ment Budget Deficit. 

Thus the US current account deficit is 
directly connected with domestic savings and 
investment behaviour; similarly the trade 
imbalance of the US with Japan and West 
Germany in particular is a reflection of 
structural imbalance between (public and 
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sets of economies. A comparison of these 
ratios in US and Japan, presented in Table 2, 
makes this point obvious. 

In Japan, savings and investment ratios 
(as per cent of GNP) have been consistently 
higher than those of the US in the past 
decade. And since 1981, gross domestic 
savings in Japan have been greater than 


Table 2; Savings and Investment in the US and Japan 


(Figures as Per Cent of GNP) 



Gross Dom 
Investment 

Gross Dom 
Savings 

Net Private 
Savings 

Public Sector 
Balance 

Net External 
Lending 

USA 

1971-79 

I6 S 8 

17.0 

8.1 

-8.1 

0.2 

1980 

16 0 

16 3 

6.4 

-1 3 

03 

1981 

16 9 

17 9 

6.6 

-1.0 

0.2 

1982 

14.1 

14 1 

55 

-35 

00 

1983 

14.8 

13.8 

59 

- 39 

-1.0 

1984 

17.9 

15 5 

7 3 

-2.9 

-24 

1985 

16 8 

14 0 

65 

-36 

-28 

Japan 

1971-79 

33 5 

34 2 

20 3 

-63 

07 

1980 

32 2 

31 1 

15.8 

-67 

-1 1 

1981 

31 3 

31 7 

16.6 

-73 

04 

1982 

30 1 

30 8 

15 6 

-69 

07 

1983 

28 3 

30.8 

15 1 

-68 

1 8 

1984 

28 2 

30 1 

15.8 

- 58 

28 

1985 

28 2 

32.1 

15 1 

36 

39 


i\ole■ Figures not cyclically adjusted 

Source Bank of International Settlement, Annual Report, 1986 


TMil F 1 1 NDL'SIRIAl COUNTRIES -CHANGES IN COMPONENTS OF REAl GNP. 1968-86 


(Annual Changes in Per Cent) 



Average 

1968-77 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986* 

ISA 

.Real GNP 

27 

5.3 

2.5 

- 02 

I 9 

-2.5 

3 5 

6.5 

22 

29 

Consumer expenditure 

3 5 

4 1 

22 

-02 

1 2 

1 3 

4.6 

4 4 

3 3 

28 

Public consumption 

02 

26 

08 

I 9 

1 5 

19 

09 

43 

60 

1 4 

Gross tixed insestment 

36 

98 

37 

-79 

1 1 

-96 

7 8 

17 6 

7 5 

62 

Stock building 

— 

03 

-07 

-07 

1 0 

-15 

0.6 

2 1 

- 1 6 

05 

Foreign balance 

-01 

0.3 

1 0 

1 7 

-02 

-0 7 

-14 

-2.0 

-07 

-08 

Japan 

Real GNP 

65 

5 2 

5 3 

4 3 

37 

3.1 

3 2 

5 1 

4.6 

30 

Consumer expenditure 

6 1 

5 4 

65 

1 4 

1 3 

4 1 

32 

2 8 

27 

3 5 

Public consumption 

5 1 

5 3 

44 

2.8 

4 8 

1 9 

29 

2 5 

26 

2.0 

Gross fixed investment 

7 7 

8 5 

5 3 

— 

3 1 

0.8 

-03 

46 

5.8 

6.0 

Stock building 

-04 

-0 4 

06 

-0.4 

-0.1 

-0.1 

-0.4 

0.5 

01 

— 

Foreign balance 

0 4 

-08 

-1 3 

37 

1 6 

03 

1.5 

1 3 

09 

-1 2 

Germany 

Real GNP 

3 7 

3 3 

4.0 

1 5 


-1.0 

1.5 

30 

2.4 

3 7 

Consumei expenditure 

4 4 

38 

36 

1 3 

-05 

-1 3 

1 2 

08 

I 7 

4.4 

Public consumption 

3 4 

3 8 

33 

26 

19 

-0.9 

04 

24 

21 

2.3 

Gross fixed investment 

2 3 

47 

7.2 

2.8 

-48 

-5 3 

32 

08 

-0.3 

47 

Stock building 

0 1 

-04 

I 2 

-09 

-17 

0.1 

0.5 

0.8 

0.1 

01 

Foreign balance 

-01 

-04 

-16 

04 

2.7 

1 0 

-0.4 

1 1 

0.9 

-04 

West Europe 

Real GNP 

3 7 

30 

34 

1 4 

-01 

0.5 

1 J 

24 

23 

2.9 

Consumer expenditure 

3 9 

3.4 

3,6 

I 3 

0 1 

0.7 

1 3 

09 

2 1 

3 8 

Public consumption 

3 4 

37 

2 8 

2 2 

2.0 

1 4 

1 6 

1 4 

1 2 

1 5 

Grossa fixed insestment 

26 

1 5 

36 

2.2 

-3 9 

-1 5 

0.7 

24 

1 8 

48 

Slock building 

0 1 

- 04 

10 

-0 1 

- 1.6 

05 

-0.1 

0.6 

0.2 


Foreign balance 

01 

03 

-1.0 

-02 

1.9 

-0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

03 

-0 7 

All Industrial Countries 
Real GNP 

3 5 

4.2 

3.3 

1.2 

1.4 

-0.4 

2.6 

4.7 

2.8 

30 

Consumer expenditure 

40 

39 

3.4 

0.8 

08 

1.4 

2.9 

2.8 

2.9 

3.3 

Public consumption 

2.3 

3 4 

21 

2 1 

2.3 

1 6 

1.6 

2.9 

3.6 

16 

Gross fixed invcslmem 

3.6 

56 

40 

-1.8 

-04 

-4.4 

2.9 

9.0 

52 

56 

Stock building 

— 

-01 

03 

-0.4 

-03 


-0.5 

0.2 

1.3 

-06 

Foreign balance 

T~ 

02 

-03 

1 1 

09 

-0.2 

-0.1 

-0.4 

— 

-0.7 


Notes. * Projections by IMF, now slightly dated, latest US estimates are lower 
Figures nol cyclically adjusted. ,# 

Source “IMF Economic Outlook”, 1986, Appendix 
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investments, while in the US the opposite has 
been true. Only those policies which can af¬ 
fect these rates, either in the US by forcing 
a cutback in public spending of private 
investment or encouraging more private sav¬ 
ings, or in Japan by shifting to lower net 
savings, will successfully alter the trading 
balance between the two countries. So 
exchange rate policies would need to be 
accompanied by supporting fiscal and/or 
monetary policies 

in the US this requires a depression of 
consumption and shift to a higher savings 
rate, which essentially implies a shift in 
income distribution away from workers to 
capitalists Thus policies and processes 
which affect the wage productivity relation¬ 
ship are the relevant ones in this context 
Devaluation achieves this through domestic 
inflation, lowering the real wage, cuts in the 
fiscal deficit achieve the end of a lower irade 
deficit through domestic recession The pro¬ 
blem tor the US is that lor a dollar devalua¬ 
tion to be effective in drastically reducing 
expenditure and thus cutting the trade 
deficit, it would have to be so major and 
dramatic that it would involve an infla¬ 
tionary spiral and a host of resultant finan¬ 
cial, economic and political problems Given 
the magnitude of the US trade deficit, as well 
as it-, import ptopensities, simple exchange 
rale adjustments of the kind envisaged by 
the Federal Reserve would be inadequate 

Of course, there is a danger that, apart 
Irom Central Bank intervention, a collapse 
of confidence m the US economy on the pari 
of financial markets could lead to a ‘crash 
landing' for the dollar in terms of a massive 
actual depreciation II this occurred il would 
undoubtedly push the US economy into 
recession and increase protectionist tenden¬ 
cies However, it is difficult to believe that 
such a crash would be countenanced The 
US requires continued capital inflow to 
finance its budget and trade deficits, which 
will clearly remain large in the near future; 
not to mention the desire to avoid the infla¬ 
tionary implications of such a dollar fall 
Western Europe and Japan, surplus ‘saver’ 
countries included, have no interest in abet¬ 
ting a major dollar fall which will cut into 
their export markets, emphasise tecessionary 
tendencies and become a major source of 
instability in the world economy. Japan and 
West Germany and Canada, who are the 
main ‘torcign’ holders of'dollars among the 
industrial countries, also have an interest in 
seenjg that the real value of their dollar 
assets does not decline dramatically So it 
seems that there are definite limits to a dollar 
slide, which would eventually be countered 
by concerted central bank intervention, 
hiking up US interest rates, or other similar 
actions. 

What is clear is that the US economy 
cannot be expected to provide a major 
impetus for growth in ihe developed capi¬ 
talist world in the near future There are 
numerous real problems in the US economy, 
which are increasingly translated into finan¬ 
cial difficulties. The weakness of the agri¬ 
cultural sector continues, and to this has 
been added the blow dealt to the energy sec¬ 


tor by the slump in oil prices. It is note¬ 
worthy that the two largest banking failures 
in recent US financial history relate to loans 
given to these two domestic sectors, rather 
than to third world countries. 5 The vitality 
of the US domestic manufacturing sector 
has been sapped by foreign competition, and 
the leakage of demand abroad continues 
unabated. The weakness of internal demand 
has meant that even the'recent monetary 
relaxation and cuts in the Federal Reserve 
discount rate have not had a major positive 
impact on investment, but instead have 
worked more on the value of assets such as 
houses and shares In Keynesian terms, all 
this indicates a downward shift in the 
marginal efficiency of capital schedule 
The ‘sunrise’ high technology industries 
still exhibit dynamism, but in particular 
industries (such as personal computers) the 
domestic market is already close to satura¬ 
tion point while in others (such as telecom¬ 
munications) the US no longer possesses a 
competitive advantage over Japanese and 
other producers 

The above discussion indicates that in 
the near future, whether the US economy 
moves towards recession or greater trade 
protectionism—or both—it will not be an 
engine of growth for the rest of the OECD 
countries. This also implies some closing of 
export markets of the major developing 
country debtors, who have been relying on 
exports to the US to service their dollar- 
denommated debts This is the background 
for the calls for reflation by Japan and 
West Germany, the main ‘surplus’ econo¬ 
mies in the OECD group. Both countries 
have recently refused to cut their discount 
rates in response to the recent reductions in 
the US discount rate. Use of a reflationary 
fiscal stimulus would be one obvious means 
of generating growth, but it) actual fact in 
both of these countries fiscal stimuli have 
been sharply contractionary throughout the 
1980s. IMF estimates of the cumulative 
structural change in the budget deficit over 
1980-85 (in cyclically adjusled figures) show 
that in West Germany the contractionary 
impact of budget changes amounted to 4.4 
per cent of GNP. while fer Japan the figure 
was 3.5 per cent 

The unwillingness of the Japanese and 
West German governments to use fiscal 
stimuli for growth is only partly a reflection 
of the general tendency to minimise the role 
of public spending in mature capitalist 
economies (other than that of the US) In 
these two countries it is also a result of a 
paranoia regarding interest and pension 
payments falling due in the future. There is 
an argument (also stated explicitly by the 
IMF) that the bond-financed budget deficits 
of the past have meant an accumulation of 
public debt and generated a continued flow 
of expenditure on interest payments in the 
near future. Also, the age structure of the 
population is such that in future pensions 
payable will increase massively even as the 
‘productive’ working population shrinks. 
Therefore, it is held, government expenditures 
will increase m future for unavoidable 
reasons; to counterbalance this ids necessary 
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to stress fiscal austerity in other areas. It is 
felt that raising funds for future payments 
through increasing social security contribu¬ 
tions or other taxes would have deflationary 
effects. But in actual fact, fairly small 
increases in tax revenues would neutralise the 
impact of these anticipated increased expen¬ 
ditures. And paradoxically, fiscal austerity 
which depresses the level of aggregate 
incomes and restricts investment rates will 
also lower future tax receipts of the govern¬ 
ments, so that this particular proposal may 
worsen the problem for the governments 
concerned, rather than solve it. 

One genuine problem is that increased 
domestic activity within the surplus coun¬ 
tries will lead to a decline in capital outflows 
from them—in other words, a fall in capital 
inflows to the US The need to finance the 
US trade deficit, and the limits (posed by 
the threat of inflation) to paying for it 
simply by printing more dollars have already 
been mentioned. So there is a point beyond 
which the US cannot allow such a process 
of reversal of capital flows to continue, and 
which would be met by a hike in US interest 
rates There is a problem of temporal 
mismatch insofar as the fall in the dollar is 
not synchronised with the shrinking of 
the current account deficit. Nor would it 
necessarily be in the interests of the coun¬ 
tries holding dollars to encourage the reverse 
flow, given the desire to make capital gains 
from holding dollar assets Fear of giving 
force to intra-OECD rivalry may also be a 
factor inhibiting the autonomous expansion 
of the surplus saver countries. 

In the case of Japan it is also worth asking 
whether such an expansion is really desirable 
or necessary Rates of unemployment are 
low and not increasing, consumer expen¬ 
diture is on the increase (albeit at a slower 
rate than,income) and export-led growth 
continues to provide channels for saving and 
investment Fear of trade retaliation is the 
one, factor which creates problems in the 
present situation—in other respects, there 
is no obvious need for Japan to go in 
for a massive reflationary programme 
which could ultimately involve rising wage 
costs and thus declining international 
competitiveness 

For West Germany the problem is more 
complex The level of unemployment is high 
and growing, it is thus a major political con¬ 
sideration in favour of reflation But there 
are difficulties in ’going it alone’: the trade 
balance is large but could be rapidly eaten 
into, and West German capital is particularly 
sensitive to the threat of inflation due to the 
historical experience ol the 1930s The 
possibility of rising wage costs affecting 
trade competitiveness is also one that is given 
great economic weight in West Germany. 

The point of this seciion is that the im- 
blanccs within the group of major industrial 
countries are not the result of particular 
‘irrational’ workings of the financial and 
foreign exchange markets, but reflect struc¬ 
tural features in the various national econo¬ 
mies. Some of these contradictions arise 
from a relative decline in the economic 
strength and hegemonic position of the US, 
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ECONOMIC : 


INTERNATIONAL CENTRE FOR ETHNIC STUDIES 

(I.C.E.S.) 



Ethnicity is one of the sreatest challenses to modem social theory as well as to political innovatic ns. The different 
schools (Liberal, Socialist and Marxist) have regarded ethnicity to be a vestisial trait from pre-modern societies 
and therefore, a disappears phenomenon Social and political experience particularly since the 2nd World War 
has severely shaken the earlier certainties regarding the obsolescence of ethnicity. 

In many third world societies newly emerging from colonialism, ethnicity has been not only one of the principal 
driving forces behind national struggles for independence, but also a source of internal tensions and conflicts 
in the post-independence period through the rivalries of different ethnic groups During the same period advanced 
Western societies have experienced what has come to be called an 'ethnic revival', either in the recrudescence 
of minority and regional nationalism or in xenophobic reactions to foreign immigrants. Further, post-revolutionary 
societies, to whose dominant ideologies ethnicity was presumed to be alien, have given evidence of the continued 
strength of ethnic group interests and their pressures'on the state Thus, in none of the three worlds sharing the 
globe today has ethnicity diminished in vitality. 

With this consideration in mind the International Centre for Ethnic Studies was established in 1982 to promote 
comparative study and discussion and cross national exchanges in this field. The international Centre for Ethnic 
Studies is concerned with comparative research into ethnicity with an emphasis on conflict resolution It is also 
vitally interested in women’s issues and their inter-relation with ethnicity 

I.C.E.S. RELEASES: 

The Centre has launched an ambitious publication programme, which has resulted in five major publications- 

1. R. Goldman, A J. Wilson ed. From Independence to Statehood—Managing Ethnic Conflict In Five African 
& Aslan States. London, Frances Pinter, 1984 and St. Martins Press, New york (£ 16 50) ISBN O 86187 354 8 

2. D Rothermund, J Simon ed. Education and the Integration of Ethnic Minorities, London, Frances Pinter, 
March 1986 (£ 22.50) ISBN O 86187 613 X 

3. R. Siriwardene ed. Equality and the Religious Ikadltlons of Asia, London, Frances Pinter, October 1986 (£18 50) 

ISBN O 86187 660 1 

4 . K.M. de Silva, Managing Ethnic Conflict in Multi-Ethnic Societies—A Case-Study of Sri Lanka,1 880-1985, 
Madison, The Univesity Press of America, 1986 (S 36 00) ISBN O 8191 5397 4 (Soft-cover $ 19 00 ISBN O 
8191 5398 2) 

5 N. Ttruchelvam, R Coomaraswamy and O. Ombaaka ed. The Judiciary In Plural Societies, London, Frances 
Pinter, December 1986 (£ 22.50) ISBN O 86187 664 4 

REPORTS 

I.C.E.S has published reports in pamphlet form on Workshops and lectures it has organised on the following subjects. 
The Veddas of Sri Lanka (March 1983); Education and the Integration of Ethnic Minorities (June 1984), Ethnic Identity 
and the Status of Women (September 1984); Cultural Minorities of Sri Lanka (October 1984), The Judiciary in Plural 
Societies (August 1983 and February 1985); Women at the Cross Roads (March 1985); Social Action Litigation: The 
Indian Experience (May 1985)—Lecture by Justice P.N Bhagwati; Minorities in Buddhist Polities, Sri Lanka, Burma 
and Thailand (June 1985); Third World Forum on Women, law and Development (July 1985); Education and Ethnicity 
(July 1985); Realities and Dreams: Ebb and Flow in the Politics of Separatism (August 1985)—Lecture by Prof. Morris- 
Jones These publications are available at US $ 3.00 each, inclusive of surface mailing charges. 

JOURNALS 

I.C.E.S. also brings out a bi-annual journal, 'Ethnic Studies Report’ (subscriptions, inclusive of surface postage per 
copy—US $ 8 ; annual—5 15; for two years—$ 30) and the "Thatched Patio" (The in-house magazine of the 
I.C.E.S.—Colombo) 

Cheques, Bank Drafts, payable to the International Centre for Ethnic Studies. 

[A detailed list of I.C.E.S. releases could be obtained on request] 

INTERNATIONAL CENTRE FOR ETHNIC STUDIES* 

8, Kynsey Terrace, Colombo 8, Sri Lanka or 
554/1, Perademya Road, Kandy, Sri Lanka. 
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■even as fr continues topSy a dominant and 


few 

determining role in the capitalist world 
economy Its emergence as the world’s largest 
debtor country puts it in a peculiar position 
regarding the major creditor countries, and 
aflects the fiscal, monetary and trade 
policies of individual industrial countries. 

But if this is so, then what prevents a con¬ 
certed expansion by the group of OECD 
countncs together 7 Is it simply the absence 
of policy co-ordination, or is there a more 
fundamental inhibiting factor 7 The next 
section considers this question 

II 


Dilemma of Concerted OECD 
Expansion 

Recent analyses by international organisa¬ 
tions, including the OECD and the IMF, 
consider the control of inflation to be one 
of the major policy successes of recent years 
Typically, the credit for the slower rate of 
price increase is given to the stringent mone¬ 
tary policies followed in most advanced 
capitalist countries, and to wage restraint 
resulting from pressure on trade unions 
because ot high unemployment rates Control 
oi inflation is seen to be essential to escape 
from the stagflations tendencies of the late 
1970s Therefore, the recent increase in out¬ 
put growth rates in the recovery, without a 
rapid increase in the price level, has been 
hailed as the harbinger of future non- 
inflanonary growth in the industrial world 

Obviously in capitalist countries inflation 
is relevant for growth, not only because of 
us impact on expectations and investment 
but because of its redistributive effects 
Indeed, inflation is essentially about com- 
penng claims to income—nationally, bet¬ 
ween classes and internationally, between 
various categories of producing nations. So 
the question is whether the low rates of 


inflation in advanced countries reflect 
greater control of capitalists over the wage¬ 
bargaining process or a shift in international 
distribution of income. 

In Table 3 some data are provided on 
hourly earnings, productivity, consumer 
prices and unemployment rates in the major 
industrial countries. Certain striking features 
emerge from this Table. Firstly, in spite of 
high and growing unemployment rates, in all 
industrial countries taken together hourly 
earnings have risen at a faster rate than con¬ 
sumer price indices—suggesting increasing 
real wages. 6 Secondly, there is no clear pat¬ 
tern of output per manhour increasing faster 
than hourly earnings 1 However, the rate of 
increase of unit labour costs slowed con¬ 
siderably in the 1980s compatcd to the 
earlier period, and in the US and Japan unit 
labour costs actually fell in certain years 
These costs in general also increased more 
slowly than prices —not just the consumer 
price index bul also the GNP deflator, not 
shown in Table 3 

The above indicates that the pressure of 
large numbers of unemployed workers does 
not necessarily ensure constant or tailing real 
wages of the employed; in fact, the opposite 
seems to have been the case It is possible 
that capitalists in industrial countries are 
now more interested in the control of the 
labour process and especially the ability to 
hire and fire at will than simply in the wage- 
bargain as such Recent calls for labour 
market flexibility and doing away with 
‘rigidities’, institutional and otherwise, which 
prevent mass redundancies, unregistered 
'part-time' employment and other such 
tendencies, may reflect this shift in emphasis 
Two factors have contributed to this shift; 
the increasingly uncertain business envtion- 
ment in which capitalists must function, and 
technological changes (including greater 


possibilities for automated production) 
which allow for large-scale production with 
a small but highly skilled workforce. 

Yet clearly unil labour costs have been 
increasing at a slower rate in spite of real 
wage increases—so this must reflect declines 
in the prices of important commodities in 
the wage-basket While the pressure of 
the large numbers of unemployed has un¬ 
doubtedly affected the terms of the strug¬ 
gle between capitalists and workers, it is 
not obviously related to declining wage 
demands. Rather, upward pressure on wages 
has been restrained by the fall in many 
import puces in OECD countries, reflecting 
the international decline in primary com¬ 
modity prices. 

The argument here is essentially that, 
since workers' wage demands are linked to 
the consumer price index (workers attempt 
to maintain or increase real wages), any 
deceleration in the consumer price index will 
also circumscribe wage demands. In a situa¬ 
tion where price increases are dampened by 
lower import costs, this may enable capi¬ 
talists to retain gains from productivity 
changes Thus, while relatively spealcing 
workers are being squeezed (because of a 
falling product-wage) their real wages may 
be constant or rising In this process a 
critical role is played by the behaviour of 
import prices which enter the consumer 
price index 

Thus, control over the puce level in 
industrial countries is essentially a reflection 
of an international, rather than domestic, 
redistribution of income Since 1980, the 
world-wide decline in aggregate price level 
changes has been accompanied by a simul¬ 
taneous but more than proportionate decline 
in energy and primary commodity prices 
This has been the main causal factor which 
has limited cost-push inflation in 1980s, and 


Tabu 3 Wagis. Produc i ivitv and Consumlk Pmcts in Maior Industriai Countries 


(Annual Changes, in Per Cent) 



Average 

1968-77 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

* 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986* 

ISA 

Hourlv earnings 

7 8 

8 2 

97 

11 7 

96 

8.5 

3 5 

3 7 

44 

3 9 

Output per manhour 

2 9 

1 5 

-01 

— 

22 

22 

66 

49 

27 

2 5 

Unit labour costs 

4 8 

66 

98 

11 7 

7,2 

62 

- 28 

- 1 3 

1 7 

1 4 

Consumer price index 

6 I 

76* 

11 3 

13 5 

104 

6 1 

3 2 

4 3 

3 5 

3 1 

Unemployment rate ‘ 

5 7 

6 1 

5 9 

7 2 

7 6 

9 7 

96 

7 5 

7 2 

70 

Japan 

Hourly earnings 

17 3 

4.6 

6 3 

67 

5 8 

5 5 

3 3 

36 

4 5 

34 

Output per manhour 

7 3 

11 3 

67 

3 5 

02 

01 

29 

8 5 

3 4 

1 5 

Unit labour costs 

9.3 

-60 

-04 

3 2 

5.5 

54 

04 

-4 5 

1 1 

1 9 

Consumer price index 

93 

3 8 

36 

80 

4 9 

27 

1 9 

22 

2 1 

05 

Unemployment rate * 

1 5 

2 2 

2 1 

2 0 

22 

2.4 

27 

2 7 

2 7 

3 0 

Wi;»icrn Europe 

Hourly earnings 

14 0 

11 6 

12 3 

13 0 

13 3 

11 3 

9 3 

68 

6 7 

6 1 

Output per manhour 

5 4 

4.0 

50 

20 

3 7 

3 3 

5 6 

5 1 

4 1 

3 3 

Unit labour costs 

8 2 

7 3 

69 

10 8 

92 

7 8 

3 6 

1 6 

26 

28 

Consumer price index 

7.8 

7 5 

8 8 

11 8 

11 1 

95 

7 3 

6 1 

5 3 

26 

Unemployment rate' 

32 

5 5 

56 

61 

7 9 

94 

10 2 

10 9 

11 2 

n i 

All Industrial Countries 
Hourly earnings 

11 2 

9 2 

10 2 

11 5 

10 8 

9 7 

60 

4 9 

5 3 

4 7 

Output per manhour 

4 3 

3 5 

3 5 

1 4 

29 

2 3 

4 7 

6 1 

3 2 

25 

Unit labour costs 

66 

57 

66 

100 

7 7 

7 2 

1 2 

1 1 

20 

2.1 

Consumer price index 

72 

72 

90 

11 8 

99 

7 3 

49 

4 7 

4 1 

28 

Unemployment rate' 

3 7 

52 

5 1 

5.8 

6 7 

82 

87 

83 

8 2 

8 1 


Notes- * IMF Estimates based on projections 

+ National unemployment as a proportion of labour force 
Source', “IMF World Economic Outlook", 1986, Statistical Appendix 
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the continuing slump of such prices in spite 
of the 1982-85 recovery has allowed for some 
non-inflationary growth in the developed 
capitalist countries. Essentially, therefore, 
this price stability has been achieved at the 
expense of developing countries which are 
the main exporters of energy and raw 
materials. 

Such a conclusion is supported by a 
number of independent studies Bruno and 
Sachs (1985) have argued that the price 
inflation of the 1970s occurred largely 
because of the stocks of the oil and com¬ 
modity price hikes, which also fed into 
increased wage-demands. More recently, 
Beckerman and Jenkinson (1986) have 
shown that most of the 1980-82 deceleration 
of inflation can be attributed to the fall in 
commodity prices in that period, following 
their earlier very sharp rise The slump 
meant a rapid and dramatic fall m the prices 
of primary products imported into the 
OECD countries from the rest of the world, 
to the tune of 50-60 per cent. This in turn 
meant a deceleration of around 20-25 per 
cent in the import prices of the average 
OECD country. Further, Beckerman and 
Jenkinson show that the pace of wage 
inflation is itself very closely correlated with 
import prices, while by contrast the correla¬ 
tions between aggregate unemployment and 
wage inflation are not significant 

If this is accepted, then it has the most 
serious implications for policy in the 
developed capitalist world Essentially, it 
suggests that while the Phillips curve (show¬ 
ing a negative relationship between rates of 
inflation and employment) may not be evi¬ 
dent for individual countries, it is alive and 
well—and potentially kicking—for the 


OECD as a whole. Thus Keynesian demand 
management policies can be successfully 
maintained only if inflation can be con- 
trolled by some means, but inflation tends 
to result from the very operation of these 
policies 

This structural feature may be the inhi¬ 
biting factor in attempts for concerted out¬ 
put expansion by industrial countries. 
Insofar as primary commodity and energy 
prices are demand-determined (whichjs still 
largely the case, barring exceptional fluctua¬ 
tions in supply) they are affected by levels 
of economic activity in the industrial coun¬ 
tries. And if such prices rise because of 
increases in aggregate OECD demand, they 
will in turn feed back into import prices 
which affect wages and other input costs in 
developed coutries. This means that any con¬ 
certed OECD expansion which could have 
a significant effect on reducing domestic 
unemployment rates will exert upward 
pressure on world energy and commodity 
prices , and thus will have inflationary impli¬ 
cations This basic dilemma of advanced 
capitalism—-the inability to sustain un¬ 
employment-reducing growth without leading 
to inflation—transcends the contradictions 
of inter-capitalist national rivalries and lack 
of co-ordination which were described in the 
previous section 

At this juncture it could be asked why is 
inflation so important? Why should fear of 
inflation inhibit the possibility of economic 
growth which would presumably benefit 
both workers and capitalists? Here the grow¬ 
ing importance of finance capital and rentier 
income in advanced capitalist economies 
may form an important part of the explana¬ 
tion. Whether or not inflation hits workers 


or captalists depends on the rates of adjust¬ 
ment of money wages and profits; but it is 
clear that inflation hits interest income. And 
the growing political and economic impor¬ 
tance of this group of income receivers 
ensures that inflation is viewed with social 
disfavour 

The above argument has suggested that 
most of the present supply glut and low 
prices in world primary product markets 
represent low demand resulting from low 
rates of expansion in industrial countries 8 
But the picture of world trade is more com¬ 
plex because of technological changes as well 
as emergent protectionism. These have 
created a particularly difficult international 
environment for the developing countries. 

In Table 4 are presented some summary 
statistics on world trade volumes and prices 
since 1979. Unlike the period of the 1960 and 
1970s, when world trade (in both value and 
volume terms) grew much faster than total 
world output, m the 1980s the volume of 
world trade has tended to increase at a slower 
rate than output, with the single exception 
of 1984 Furthermore, the 1980s have wit¬ 
nessed a gradual decline in the share of 
primary products and minerals in world 
trade, as well as substantial overall falls in 
the (fluctuating) dollar prices of primary 
commodities and oil. It is also evident that 
the terms of trade have moved adversely for 
developing countries, whether they are oil 
exporters or non-oil developing economies 

These tendencies may become more 
marked in the near future because of some 
of the characteristics of the present pattern 
of trade There is evidence ol a shift towaids 
more high-technology-intensive commodities 
and services, such as electronics industries 


Tabi e 4. World Trade and Output, 1979-1985 



1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

World output 

40 

1.0 

1 0 

- 20 

30 

50 

29 

Industrial countries output 

3 3 

1 2 

1 4 

-04 

26 

4.7 

2 8 

Output of LDCs 

4.3 

3 5 

22 

1 6 

1 3 

4 1 

3 2 

Oil exporters 

3 7 

'I. 

09 

-01 

-18 

1 2 

-0 1 

Non-oil LDCs 

4.6 

46 

27 

25 

30 

5.5 

4 f 

World trade volume 

6 5 

1 7 

0 8 

- 23 

2 8 

8 7 

29 

World export 

Per Cent Share in World Exports 

60 

20 


-20 

20 

9.0 


Agricultural products 

16 0 

15 0 

15 0 

14 7 

14 9 



Non-fuel minerals 

4 4 

4.8 

39 

36 

3 8 



Fuels 

200 

24 0 

24 1 

23 0 

21 2 



Manufactures 

58 0 

550 

55 5 

57 1 

58 5 



Industrial countries 

LDCs 

63.3 

61 2 

609 

61 6 

62 2 

62.1 


Oil exporters 

13.0 

150 

14 1 

11 9 

10 1 

95 


Non-oil 

12.3 

129 

13 6 

14 0 

14.7 

15 5 


Eastern bloc 

99 

89 

94 

10.5 

II 1 

10.9 


Terms of Trade (Pei cent D per annum) 
Industrial countries 

LDCs 

2 8 

-64 

-1 2 

2.7 

2.3 

1 1 

1 8 

Oil exporters 

26 8 

43 8 

11 8 

0 1 

-88 

1 I 

-42 

Non-oil 

-1.2 

-5 9 

-5 3 

-2 Jb 

02 

1.5 

-1.2 

VKtrld Trade Prices for Major Commodity Groups 







(Per cent per annum in US $ prices) 
Manufactures 

14 2 

10 7 

-49 

-2.5 

-3.3 

-3.7 

1.0 

0,1 'i 

45 9 

63 5 

99 

-42 

- IE-7 

-21 

-4.4 

Non-oijypnmary commodities 

17.8 

59 

-13.9 

-10.1 

7.1 

3.7 

-122 


t^lMF, “Trade Policy Issues and Developments", 1885 
4F, "World Economic Outlook”, 1986. 



world manufacturing trade is essentially 
between the industrial countries with some 
imports from newly-industrialising countries 
some of whom are also heavily indebted 
Technological changes also meant a shift in 
demand for some traditional goods and raw 
materials. For example, jute demand has 
shrunk to miniscule amounts because of the 
emergence of tough synthetic fibres, while 
copper as an industrial raw material has 
been affected by the development of cheaper 
and more versatile substitutes But while the 
traditional staple raw material producing 
industries mas play a smaller role in total 


wrasssarasgs 1 ? 

volumes of developing countries, either 
in primary goods because of low world 
demand, or in manufactured commodities 
because of protectionism by developed 
industrial countries. 

(2) Nor is there likely to be any improvement 
in the terms of trade faced by developing 
countries. 

(3) The consequently worsening current 
aqcount deficits will become increasingly dif¬ 
ficult to finance because there will be no 
increase in official or private bank resource 
flows to developing countries; rather, there 
wilt probably be a fall in such flows. 


power of national economic policy- 
makers. Thus these policies taken together 
make very little sense for developing countries 
as a group in the present world environment. 

However, they do make much more sense 
if they are viewed (torn the perspective of the 
developed industrial countries if they were 
to be successfully implemented, globally they 
would imply a return to a pre-war (colonial) 
international division of labour, whereby 
developing countries provide cheap raw 
materials and energy supplies for the 
industrial countries, as well as markets for 
the latter’s manufacturing output This 
would also restrain the emergence of more 


world trade in future, this does not detract 
from their com timed importance for produc¬ 
tion in the industrialised world 

The major feature of recent world trade 
has been the growth of protectionism, par¬ 
ticularly in industrial countries. This may 
have been a result of recession, but has 
outlasted it Measures to restrict imports 
have been increasing in all OECD countries, 
barring Japan, despite the post-1982 econo¬ 
mic recovery Most of the present restric¬ 
tions measures take the form of non-tariff 
barriers which are difficult to quantify 
A recent World Bank study (1986) has 
estimated that nearly 30 per cent of all 
imports into the mam industrial countries 
is subjected to such invisible barriers The 
commodities most aftected are textiles, 
minerals, food, fuel and iron and steel 9 As 
is clear from this list, the main targets of 
such barriers are developing countries, 
especially newly-industrialising countries, 
against whose exports around 75 per cent 
of these restrictions are directed 10 Such 
restrictions on the export markets of deve¬ 
loping countries seem likely to continue and 
become more important in the near future 

These features modify, but do not reverse, 
the basic problem for industrial countries 
For their own non-inflationary growth they 
must somehow ensure a steady supply Of 
low-priced energy and primary commodities, 
or be able to keep wage demands under con¬ 
trol (suppressed) Clearly, the first alternative 
is preferable for advanced capitalist coun¬ 
tries, given their own economic compulsions; 
it remains to be seen how it can be imposed 
on the developing countries The recent 
policy proposals of the IMF, discussed 
below, may provide some clues in this 
direction. 

III 

Nature of IMF Policies 

At first sight, the analysis and the policy 
proposals of the IMF may appear contradic¬ 
tory They present a combination of the most 
dire and gloomy prognostications regarding 
the external world for developing countries, 
with an almost pangiossian faith in the 
beneficial efficacy of policies which will 
expose such countries to the external world 
even more than before Consider the follow¬ 
ing analysis, contained in the IMF’s “World 
Economic Outlook. 1986”. 

The IMF is very dear that developing 
countries will have to accept, and learn to 
live with, some unpalatable facts in future 
In particular, three negative features wfil 
have major effects on balance of payments 
positions: 


In spite of this extremely pessimistic 
outlook, the IMF prescribes further liberali¬ 
sation and opening up of domestic markets 
to world competition (and consequently to 
shocks from the international system) The 
elements of the proposed policies are the 
following: 

(i) Concentrate on agriculture and the 
primary product market, both for domestic 
consumption and for export There is em¬ 
phasis on increased productivity in the 
primary sector, and cutting costs of produc¬ 
tion in order to increase sales. 11 
(n) Open up the domestic manufacturing 
sector to imports--and thus to competition 
from multinationals and industrial coun¬ 
tries’ producers— in order to increase effi¬ 
ciency and provide more varied goods to 
consumers. 

(ni) Use‘realistic’ exchange rate policies for 
greater international competitiveness of 
exports, so that real effective exchange rates 
not only do not increase over time, but fall 
to give an incentive to export production 
(iv) Finance current account deficits not so 
much through official aid and bank loans 
(which will be in short supply) but through 
capital flows m the form of foreign private 
investment. Essentially this requires a 
balanced government budget, domestic 
private investment equal to private saving, 
and additional investment by foreign capital 
In order to increase the growth rate. 

Against each of these policies some 
general arguments should be noted. 12 
Clearly, these policies will spell disaster if 
they are implemented by all developing 
countries together, at least from their point 
of view. Emphasis on primary product 
exports is strange given the present restricted 
world market, and increasing productivity 
over time woutd only lead (ceteris paribus) 
to further deteriorating terms of trade for 
primary producing countries. Liberalising 
manufactured goods sectors and freeing 
imports may lead to the destruction of 
domestic industry and sharp fails in employ¬ 
ment tf it is not done selectively and with 
caution Exchange rate devaluations may 
have very limited (and sometimes negative) 
effects on trade balances, not only because 
of the relevant demand and supply elasti¬ 
cities, but also because, if a large part of the 
country’s trade is dominated by multi¬ 
nationals, then transfer pricing policies may 
render the official exchange rate irrelevant 
for a major proportion of the trade Finally, 
unlike aid and bank loans, foreign direct 
investment implies a much greater external 
impact on a country’s production structure 
and distributive relations, and, may restrict 


‘newly industrialising countries’ whose out¬ 
put threatens the export markets of the 
OECD countries. Perhaps more important 
than the market question at present is the 
fact that this would represent a way out of 
the aggregate Phillips curve dilemma of 
the OECD countries, insofar as it could 
successfully and continuously result in 
lower costs of at least some major inputs 
internationally 

Obviously, the implementation of such 
policies is a matter of national and inter¬ 
national politics and relative economic 
strength. But it should be emphasised that 
such policies are not the only means of 
adjustment to changed circumstances for the 
developing countries An alternative scenario 
could be one in which developing countries 
emphasise growth based on expansion of 
domestic markets, and try to orient external 
relation., so that they increasingly trade with 
each other. Possibilities of such trade are. 
now greater than previously because of 
the high degree of industrialisation and 
specialisation of particular developing 
economies. And in an adverse world en¬ 
vironment, there is much to be said for 
limiting a country’s exposure to external 
shocks as far as possible This set of policies 
tends to the opposite conclusion from that 
of the IMF; it should be admitted, however, 
there is little point in blanket prescriptions 
for all stich countries. 

IV 

Postscript on External Debt 
Problems 

One problem with the strategy suggested 
for developing countries by the IMF is that 
it ignores the requirements of the heavily 
indebted countries, who must generate trade 
surplus through all possible means in order 
to service their debts. Clearly, any medium- 
term resolution of the problems of debtor 
countries is dependent upon the following 
conditions 

(1) A limit on real interest rates internationally 
(particularly L 1BOR) and if possible a fur¬ 
ther decrease 

(2) An increase tn the export markets of 
developing debtor nations to allow them to 
generate trade surpluses 

(3) A continued resource inflow into such 
debtor countries, in order to allow for some 
growth and/or maintenance of real income 
levels 13 

The first and second sections showed that 
the first two conditions are unlikely to be 
fulfilled in the near future The outlook for 
a continued resource inflow is also far from 
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"bright, as the IMF recognises. 

The need for such an inflow is so obvious 
as not to require restatement. But in actuality 
recent trends have indicated a reverse flow. 
Official aid has declined substantially in real 
terms, 14 and is now at around half the 1981 
level in the aggregate. The multilateral finan¬ 
cial institutions use strict conditionality 
clauses even for their diminishing net len¬ 
ding, which in some cases is negative Thus 
the World Bank is now a net absorber of 
funds from developing countries, m the past 
financial year interest and principal receipts 
have exceeded its new lending 

it is obvious that this means enormous 
difficulties for the developing countries 
For the community of industrial capitalist 
nations this implies two sets of problems: 

(1) To the extent that the import capacity of 
developing countries declines or does not im¬ 
prove, this will affect the export prospects 
of OECD countries to some extent 

(2) The ‘carrot' of additional finance cannot 
be offered to those debtor countries who 
comply with the demands and conditionality 
clauses of creditors This in turn may 
influence the policy decisions of debtor 
countries, if they find that the costs of 
submitting to the system outweigh the 
advantages 

Given the policy framework of the IMF 
and the problems of capitalist trade outlined 
above, the most convenient solution to debt 
problem from the point of view of creditors 
would be to convert the existing debt into 
assets and equity ownership in the debtor 
countries But this is likely to be resisted by 
indebted nations and, therefore, the sugges¬ 
tion is no longer made forcefully Instead, 
there is continued support for a piecemeal 
approach which allows the system to limp 
along for some more time The main ele¬ 
ments of this approach are 
(l) Case-by-case handling, whereby indi¬ 
vidual debtor countries deal on their own 
with a group comprising multilateral finan¬ 
cial institutions, private banks and official 
debtors This lowers chances of the forma¬ 
tion of a debtor cartel and allows financial 
institutions to be selective in the use of 
incentives or threats 

(n) MYRAs (multi-year rescheduling agree¬ 
ments) which allow slightly more breathing 
space to debtors than the annual revision of 
claims 

(in) Increased co-financing of loans by 
multilateral institutions (especially the IMF 
and World Bank) with private lenders This 
lends to blur the distinction between public 
and private loans and creates an even 
stronger link between loans and policy 
conditionality as typified in Fund Bank 
‘packages' 

(iv) Greater reliance in future on trade- and 
project-related loans rather than financial 
credits to governments. I? 

(v) ‘Realistic’ trade, industrial and fiscal 
policies domestically in debtor countries 
which orient tfife production structure to 
tradeablcs Thisfffacts the IMFs views that 
debt problems am largely due to internal 
mismanagement mg wrong policies and em¬ 


phasises the by-now familiar set of policy 
guidelines. 16 

(vi) Less reliance on ODA and foreign 
bank, loans, and more attempts to attract 
forelign capital in the form of bond/equity 
financing 

These policies are in a sense consistent 
with those suggested by the IMF for all 
developing countries. Of course, they are 
based on the optimistic assumption that the 
three conditions specified at the beginning 
of this section will be fulfilled in the world 
economy in the near future Such optimism 
appears to be unwarranted; however, the 
degree of implementation of these policies 
and their actual outcomes still remain very 
much a matter of international politics 

Notes 

[The author is grateful for suggestions and 
discussions to Prabhat Patnaik, Sunanda Sen, 
Arun Ghosh, Utsa Patnaik, Abhijit Sen and 
Amal Sanyal ] 

1 Some of this increase in unemployment may 
be technologically determined, in that new 
and growing industries require less labour 
per unit of capital employed This only but¬ 
tresses the point that fails in unemployment 
rates would come about only through a 
much larger expansion of outpul 

2 The IMF’s estimate for the 1987 US cur¬ 
rent account deficit is lower -than that of the 
OECD, but more dated 

3 Stephen Marrts quoted by Financial Times, 
June 19, 1986 

4 Bank for International Settlements (BIS), 
Annual Report, June 1986 

J The collapse of Continental Illinois was due 
to the failure of agricultural loans while the 
recent failure of an Oklahoma bank was the 
result of accumulated bad loans to the 
energy sector 

6 Admittedly, ‘hourly earnings' is not the best 
measure for this purpose, however, it does 
provide an indication of the general trend 

7 Nonetheless other estimates indicate that 
the product-wage has been falling in most 
industrial countries, due to technological 
change and rationalisation 

8 It is of course further argued here that the 
tear of reversal of such a trend of low com¬ 
modity prices is what prevents OECD 
expansion, thus perpetuating situation 

9 Thus the Multi-Fibre Agreement (MFA) 
controls four-fifths of world trade in tex¬ 
tiles and clothing, while world trade ir steel 
too is now almost entirely 'managed' 

10 The main methods of such import control 
inculde the imposition of 'voluntary' or 
involuntary quotas, monitoring of prices by 
official committee, subjecting imported 
goods to arbitrary and continually chang¬ 
ing ‘norms' of safety and quality, etc A 
GATT list of news restrictions lists nearly 
2,500 forms of non-tariff barriers covering 
only the years 1983-85 

11 This emphasis is also evident in World Bank 
proposals It is noteworthy that the latest 
World Development Report (1986) is almost 
entirely devoted to problems of agriculture 


in developing countries and the means of 
increasing productivity in this area. 

12 These ignore the basic point that obviously 
policy proposals for each country depend 
on its specific features and context; there¬ 
fore, blanket proposals tend to be rather 
puerile. 

13 Thus, the ill-fated Baker Plan of 1985 
emphasised that no feasible solution to the 
debt problem could be envisaged without 
a massive increase in funds being made 
available to debtor nations A recent UN 
Report (1986) argued that if developing 
countries are to recover at all from their pre¬ 
sent economic difficulties and attain the 
targeted growth rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, then rates of financial inflow would 
need to increase to more than double their 
present level, to an estimated $ 80 bn 
annually (in 1985 prices) by 1990. 

14 Most OECD countries now spend less than 
0 4 per cent of GNP on official aid abroad, 
much of which is in any case tied lo specific 
projects and their own exports Japan is an 
exception in tcims of increasing aid com¬ 
mitments, reflecting international pessure, 
but Japanese preference is clearly lor 
overseas direcl investment rather than aid 

15 Obviously, fungibiluy implies that all 
external loans amount to balance of pay¬ 
ments financing, but this clause strengthens 
conditionally 

16 Such policies have been critically discussed 
in a nunihci ol works including Killick, ei 
a! (1983), Williamson (ed) (1983), Tavloi 
(1983, Chapter 7) 
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Cost and Efficacy of Fiscal Incentives 

Case of Sales Tax Subsidy 

V B Tulasidhar 
M Govinda Rao 

Fiscal incentives to promote industrial development have multiplied, but their cost and their effect on 
industrialisation remain indeterminate. There exist some studies of fiscal incentives extended by the Central 
government, but those given by State governments* remain an unexplored area. 

This paper analyses an important State fiscal incentive, the sales tax subsidy, with a view to (i) examining whether 
the subsidy is likely to fulfil the intended objective, (ii) studying the effect of the incentive on the allocation of 
resources, and (in) quantifying the cost of the incentive in terms of the revenue forgone by the government. 

As a case study, the authors consider Madhya Pradesh, a backward state which has the most liberal sales tax 
subsidy scheme among all the states. 


ECONOMISTS have been skeptical about 
the efficacy of fiscal incentives in accelera¬ 
ting industrial growth and effecting its 
spread in backward areas 1 In spite of this, 
in many countries according fiscal incentives 
has become an inherent part of industrialisa¬ 
tion policy Like in other countries, in India 
too varied types of fiscal incentives are 
accorded by both Central and state govern¬ 
ments in an attempt to hasten the process 
of economic development 

While fiscal incentives given by different 
agencies in India have multiplied, the cost 
involved in according them and their effect 
on industrialisation remain unknown 
Again, while there exist some studies evalua¬ 
ting the fiscal incentives of the Central 
government, the incentives given by state 
governments remain altogether an un¬ 
explored area The main concern of this 
paper, therefore, is to undertake such an 
analysis of an important state fiscal incen¬ 
tive, namely, the sales tax subsidy. Essen¬ 
tially, the paper seeks to (i) examine whether 
the incentives would fulfil the intended 
objectives, ( 11 ) analyse their effects on the 
allocation of resources, and (lii) quantify the 
cost of according these incentives in terms 
of the revenue forgone by the government 
In order to bring focus to the analysis, we 
have made a case study of Madhya Pradesh, 
a backward state which has the most liberal 
incentive scheme 

Sales Tax Incentives: 

A Comparative Analysis 

Sales tax incentives, which are unique to 
India, are quite diverse in terms of their 
revenue implications and eligibility criteria. 
With regard to revenue implications, the 
incentives in different states can be grouped 
according to two attributes—kipen-ended’ 
and ‘restricted’ Under the ‘open-ended’ 
scheme the tax payable by a new industrial 
unit on plant and machinery, inputs pur¬ 
chased and output produced are fully 
exempt (or can be deferred) for a specified 
period of time without any ceiling on the 
amount. As against this, the ‘restricted’ 


scheme prescribes an upper limit in terms 
of either an absolute amount or an amount 
linked to the size of capital invested. Simi¬ 
larly, one can also classify the schemes into 
two groups on the basis df their eligibility 
criteria Some schemes are selective in that 
they favour only certain sectors or firms of 
certain sizes and others are comprehensive- 
covering almost all sectors and all sizes of 
firms Thus, the sales tax incentives offered 
in India 2 can be grouped into four 
analytically distinct categories with different 
economic implications, namely, (i) open- 
ended and selective, (ii) open-ended and 
comprehensive, (in) restricted and selective, 
and (iv) restricted and comprehensive. The 
schemes offered by the major states grouped 
according to these categories are presented 
in Table 1 

It is evident from Table 1 that an over¬ 
whelming majority of states have opted for 
restricted incentive schemes which are 
relatively less expensive in terms of revenue 
forgone as compared to open-ended schemes. 
Among these, Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Haryana, Karnataka, West Bengal and, to 
some extent, Kerala and Ikmil Nadu have 
favoured the least expensive alternative; for 
their incentive schemes are highly selective 
apart from being restrictive. Specifically, 
Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat and West Bengal 
have excluded a large number of sectors from 
the purview of the scheme. In Karnataka, the 
incentive is confined to tiny and small-scale 
sector and in Haryana, only the tiny units 
located in rural areas are eligible to enjoy 
the benefits. Tamil Nadu and Kerala are 
selective as well as restrictive in offering 
incentives to expansion schemes but for the 
new units they are only restrictive. Finally, 
the schemes offered by Maharashtra, Orissa 
and Rajasthan are comprehensive in cover¬ 
age but restrictive in terms of revenue 
implications 

Perhaps in their eagerness to accelerate 
industrialisation the three backward states of 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh gnd Uttar Pradesh 
have chosen the most expensive (in terms of 
revenue forgone) incentive schemes. For their 


schemes are both open-ended and com¬ 
prehensive. 5 The emphasi, uf the incentive 
schemes in these states seems to have been 
to attract more investments to the manufac¬ 
turing sector trom other activities and/or 
other states rather than achieving inter¬ 
industry reallocation within the manufactur¬ 
ing sector. The fact that higher tax benefits 
are given to manufacturing activities located 
in backward areas indicate the emphasis on 
the industrialisation of backward regions 
within these states 

Madhya Pradesh, as mentioned above, has 
chosen a liberal incentive scheme in its at¬ 
tempt to accelerate the pace of industrialisa¬ 
tion in the state. The first, albeit modest, 
incentive scheme, which was introduced in 
1969 and its revamped and rationalised ver¬ 
sion of 1977 were both restricted and mildly 
selective. These schemes offered reimburse¬ 
ment of the amount of sales tax paid as a 
cash subsidy to new small-scale industries 
(having less than Rs SO lakh investment). 
Other new industries were given the amount 
of sales tax paid by them as an interest-free 
loan for a specified period. By and large, the 
amount of subsidy/loan was restricted, 
depending on the location, to between 8 and 
20 per cent of the capital invested. But in 
the case of extremely backward areas, a sub¬ 
sidy or loan of upto 100 per cent of the 
capital invested was allowed. The procedure 
was to pay the tax to the sales tax depart¬ 
ment and then to get it reimbursed by the 
industries department. The present scheme, 
which came into operation from April 1981, 
differs from the earlier scheme in three im¬ 
portant respects. First, all the new firms are 
given freedom to choose between complete 
exemption and tax deferment (to be paid 
after 10 years without interest) irrespective 
of their size. Second, there is no upper limit 
on the amount of benefit one can avail of. 
Finally, there is no need to pay the tax first 
and then get it reimbursed—instead, one can 
either collect the tax under the deferment 
scheme and retain it as interest-free loan for 
10 years or not collect the tax altogether 
under the exemption scheme 
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Economic Effects 

Like all other tax incentives, the form and 
structure of sales tax incentives ultimately 
influence the cost of capitaI (defined as the 
total project cost minus the discounted value 
of tax benefit). But unlike the usual direct 
tax incentives, sales tax incentive is likely to 
influence the type of goods produced but 
not the method of production as it does not 
alter the relative factor prices (Lim 1980). 
Further, if complete forward shifting of the 
tax is assumed, the effect of sales tax incen¬ 
tive on the cost of capital in various sectors 
of the economy depends on the tax rate ap¬ 
plicable to that sector, its output to capital 
ratio, and the ratio of output sold within the 
state to the total output. 4 Another 
peculiarity of sales tax incentive is its 
relatively high revenue cost (in terms of 
revenue forgone). While the direct tax incen¬ 
tives are linked to profits and hence can be 
availed only when there are profits, sales tax 
incentive can be availed irrespective of profit 
or loss. 

Before evaluating the sales tax incentives 
in terms of the costs involved and benefits 
derived, it is necessary to be clear about the 
objectives themselves Although in the 
literature several objectives have been at¬ 
tributed to fiscal incentives, the design of 
sales tax incentives in India would indicate 
the following four important policy goals:’ 

(a) Enhancing the total flow of investment 
into the manufacturing sector; 

(b) Channellising such investment to 
create employment opportunities primarily 
to unskilled and semi-skilled workers either 
directly, or indirectly through strong back¬ 
ward and forward linkages within the state 
mainly in less developed areas; 

(c) Bringing about inter-sectoral and inter¬ 
regional allocation of investments on the 
desired lines without adversely affecting the 
utilisation of capital; and 

(d) Minimising the tax expenditures or, in 
other words, loss of potential tax revenue to 
the government 

Let us examine the impact of sales tax 
incentives on these goals in a little greater 
detail 

(a) Enhancing the level of investment: 
There are three possible ways in which the 
level of industrial investment can be raised 
at the state level The seemingly easiest way, 


1 rr»* 
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in tlhe short run, is to attract capital from 
other states by manipulating sales tax or 
some other incentive. But this policy will 
le^d to inter-state competition and in the 
long run all the states will have forgone 
substantial amounts of revenue without ap¬ 
preciably altering their share in total 
industrial investment. The second and more 
difficult alternative is to increase the level 
of savings within the state and create con¬ 
ditions for its absorption in local manufac¬ 
turing activity. While sales tax incentives 
may be used to create better conditions for 
investment by enhancing the rate of return 
on investment through tax concessions, they 
can by no means be used effectively to raise 
the level of savings. Another method is to 
divert investible funds from less productive 
avenues to more productive manufacturing 
activity. But it is not clear whether sales tax 
incentive is the appropriate instrument to 
achieve inter-sectoral reallocation Perhaps, 
concerted efforts to develop entrepreneurial 
skills and provision of necessary marketing 
and other infrastructure to reduce the 
inherent risks m industrial investment may 
be more effective, 

(b) Generation of employment in less 
developed area: The best way to promote 
employment is to link the quantum of 
incentive to the size of employment created 
Apart from encouraging the use of labour, 
employment-linked incentives alter the 
relative prices of capital and labour towards 
their true relative scarcity values and help 
maximise the long-term productivity growth 
(Kesselman, 1979) Since administration of 
an employment-linked incentive scheme is 
an extremely difficult task, the employment 
objective through sales tax incentive can be 
achieved by extending the scheme only to 
some specific groups of industries with'high 
direct or indirect employment potential. 
Obviously, only labour-intensive industries 
and those with strong linkages within the 
state/region should emerge as eligible 
candidates. Thus, clearly, only a selective 
incentive scheme could be successful in en¬ 
couraging employment. 

(c) Intersectoral and inter-regional 
reallocation of investment: An open-ended 
and comprehensive incentive scheme will 
considerably lower the cost of capital. Under 
this scheme, ceteris paribus, in the sectors 


Table 1; Grouping of Major States according to the Category of Sales Tax 

Incentives Offered 





Revenue Implications 



Open-ended 

Restricted 


Selective 

None 

Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Haryana, Karnataka, Kerala 
(expansion schemes), Tamil Nadu 

Eligibility criteria < 

Comprehensive 

Bihar, Madhya 

(expansion schemes) and West 
Bengal 

Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Orissa, 



Pradesh, Uttar 

Kerala (New Units), Ihrail Nadu 


. 

Pradesh 

(New Units) 


Source . Sales tax/commercial tax departments of different state governments. 


having high output-capital ratio the reduc¬ 
tion in the cost of capital will be more than 
those which have a lower ratio. Further the 
benefits to the former will be greater, 
the higher the rate of tax. The important 
allocative implications of such a liberal sales 
tax incentive are: (i) due to lowering of cost 
of capital, units in the sectors having high 
output-capital ratio will become viable at 
low levels of output, resulting in the crea¬ 
tion of excess capacities; 6 (ii) relatively 
more investment will flow into ‘high subsidy’ 
sectors at the expense of other sectors 
irrespective of the overall sectoral investment 
priorities; (iii) the substantial quantum of 
incentive given to the new industries may 
render some of the competing old units un- 
viable and thereby adversely affect their 
capacity utilisation. Thus, sales tax incen¬ 
tives may tend to create excess capacities and 
cause distortions in the sectoral investment 
priorities. These problems can be overcome, 
to a large extent, by prescribing uper limits 
on the amount of incentive which can be 
availed of. Such a ceiling, besides, would 
reduce the amount of tax expenditure (or the 
revenue loss due to incentives). 

(d) Minimising tax■ expenditure. The 
amount of tax expenditure depends critically 
on the extent of ‘redundancy’ If the entire 
new investment would have been made even 
in the absence of incentives, the incentive 
scheme can be treated as totally redundant 
and the entire tax benefit to industry under 
tne scheme can be considered as tax expen¬ 
diture. Conversely, if the new investment is 
entirely due to incentives there can be no 
redundancy as the tax benefit accrued under 
the scheme would not have gone to the 
exchequer otherwise Redundancy arises 
largely due to the fact that investments are 
made in discrete lumps rather than con¬ 
tinuously. Although the concept of redun¬ 
dancy is intuitively clear, there is no possi¬ 
ble way to ascertain the amount of invest¬ 
ment with and without incentives Besides, 
when a variety of incentives coexist, it is dif¬ 
ficult to isolate the effect of one particular 
type of incentive However, as the number 
of incentives increases, the likelihood of each 
of them becoming progressively redundant 
also increases. 

Even though the tax expenditure competes 
with other types of budgetary spending pro¬ 
grammes as users of public funds, it is 
seldom put to the kind of scrutiny the 
explicit expenditures are subjected to. Never¬ 
theless, since revenue forgone could have 
alternative productive uses, the tax incentive 
schemes should attempt to maximise employ¬ 
ment generated per unit of revenue cost. This 
can be achieved only by making the incen¬ 
tive scheme restricted and selective Thus, the 
open-ended and comprehensive incentive 
scheme prevailing in Madhya Pradesh, Bihar 
and Uttar Pradesh may not be appropriate 
and may result in haphazard sectoral sub¬ 
sidy patterns, differential cost per unit of 
• employment and very high tax expenditure. 
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Efficacy of Sales tax incentives in 
Madhya Pradesh 

In this section, we examine the efficacy of 
sales tax incentives in Madhya Pradesh in 
terms of: (i) enhancing industrial invest¬ 
ment and employment; (li) effecting their 
spread to industrially less developed areas; 


(iii) examining its impact on inter-sectoral 
resource allocation, and (iv) estimating the 
cost of the incentive in terms of revenue 
forgone by the state government The 
analysis is carried out broadly in the 
comparative-static framework by examining 
these variables before and after the introduc¬ 


tion of the incentive schemes. For this pur¬ 
pose, we consider the incentive schemes that 
prevailed during April 1977 to March 1981 
and the present open-ended comprehensive 
scheme which came into operation since 
April 1981. 

The district-wise spread of employment 


Table 2: District-wise Employment in Private Sector Medium and Large Scale Industries-Madhya Pradesh 


(Numbers) 


Category-wise Districts’ 
Name 

As on 31-3-1977 

(1) 

Per Cent Share 

(2) 

Between 1-4-1977 
and 31-3-1981 
(3) 

Per Cent Share 

(4) 

Between 1-4-1981 
and 31-3-1985 
(5) 

Per Cent Share 

(6) 

Part I {developed) 

I Indore 

24756 

20.80 

591 

5.79 

229 

1 49 

2 Ujjain 

20975 

17 62 

2307 

22 58 

250 

1.63 

3 Bhopal 

4295 

3.61 

585 

5.73 

538 

3 51 

4 Jabalpur 

7818 

6.56 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 Gwalior 

19321 

16.23 

— 

— 

— 


6 Drug 

5420 

4.55 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total part I 

Part 11 (backward) 

82586 

69.37 

3483 

34 10 

1017 

6.63 

Category ‘A’ 

1 Bilaspur 

1035 

0.87 

388 

3.80 

1225 

799 

2 Raipur 

2305 

I 94 

810 

7.93 

180 

1 17 

3 Dewas** 

4777 

4.01 

2859 

27.99 

2700 

17.60 

4 Mandsaur 

730 

— 

198 

— 

700 

4.56 

5 Morena 

950 

0.80 

100 

— 

573 

3‘74 

6 Vidisha 

364 

— 

— 

— 

290 

— 

7 Hoshangabad 

650 

— 

89 

— 

695 

4 47 

8 Ratlam** 

6130 

5 15 

— 

— 

371 

2 42 

9 Khandwa** 

5102 

4.29 

— 

— 

900 

5.87 

10 Satna 

3260 

2.74 

674 

660 

23 

— 

11 Shahdol 

2169 

1 82 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total category ‘A* 

27472 

23.08 

5118 

50 10 

7657 

49 93 

Category ‘B’ 

1 Scorn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

182 

1 19 

2 Balaghat 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 Betul 

— 

— 

— 

— 

653 

4.26 

4 Raigarh 

1800 

I 51 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S Guna 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 Chindwara 

— 

— 

— 

— 

678 

4 42 

7 Damoh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

500 

3 26 

8 Sagar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

416 

2 71 

9 Narsmghpur 

627 

— 

— 

— 

82 

— 

10 Sehore 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

91 

— 

11 Rajnandgraon 

4800 

4 03 

— 

— 

158 

— 

Total category ‘B’ 

Category ’C’ 

7227 

6 07 

— 

— 

2760 

18 00 

1 Panna 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 Sidhi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

325 

2.12 

3 Rewa 

90 

— 

155 

— 

17 

— 

4 Chattarpur 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S Tikamgarh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

75 

— 

6 Khargone 

1668 

1.40 

225 

2 20 

223 

1 45 

7 Surguja (Ambikapur) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 .Mandla 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 Bhtnd 

— 

— 

— 

— 

180 

— 

10 Shivpuri 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 Datia 

— 

— 

— 

— 

277 

1 81 

12 Raisen** 

— 

— 

892 

8 73 

500 

3 26 

13 Shajapur** 

— 

— 

172 

1.68 

638 

4 16 

14 Dhar** 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1221 

7 96 

13 Rajgarh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

300 

1 96 

16 Jhabua 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 Bastar 

— 

— 

170 

1 66 

147 

0 96 

Total category ‘C’ 

1758 

1.48 

1614 

15 80 

3903 

25 45 

Grand total 

119043 

100 00 

10215 

100 00 

15337 

100 00 


Note. ** districts contiguous to developed districts. 

Source: Disectory of existing medium and large-scale industrial units of Madhya Pradesh. 
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economic, 


generated in private sector medium- and 
targe- scale industries, presented in Ifeble 2, 
prima facie indicates that the incentive 
scheme seems to have had a significant ef¬ 
fect m spreading industrialisation to less 
developed areas of the state Before the 
incentive scheme was introduced (March 
1977) the si* relatively developed districts 
contributed as much as 60 per cent of 
industrial employment in the state. Together 
with eleven Category A districts, the con¬ 
tribution of developed districts amounted to 
92 per cent of the industrial employment. 
It is also seen that during the period 1977-81, 
when the old incentive scheme was in opera¬ 
tion, almost 65 per cent of the additional 
employment generated was in the backward 
districts and the corresponding percentage 
during 1981-85 was as high as 93. As in the 
case of employment, there has also been a 
steady improvement in the flow of invest¬ 
ment into backward districts (Thble 4) 

A detailed examination of the informa¬ 
tion presented in Table 2 and 3. however, 
indicates that the effect of the incentive 
schemes in spreading industrialisation in 
backward areas is not as dramatic as is made 
out above. It may be seen that of the 65 per 
cent additional industrial employment 
generated in backward areas, almost 50 per 
cent was in Category A districts and the 
share of Dewas district which is adjacent to 
Indore alone was 28 per cent Similarly, of 
the 93 per cent additional employment in 
backward districts during 1981-85, 50 per 
cent was generated in Category A districts. 
In other words, if the employment generated 
in the districts contiguous to the developed 
districts (such as Oewas, Dhar, Ratlam, 
Raisen, Shajapur and Khandwa) is taken 
into account hardly any change m the spatial 
spread can be discerned. While in 1977, the 
employment generated in developed and 
their contiguous districts formed 82 8 per 
cent of total industrial employment, the cor¬ 
responding percentage in 1985 was 78 4 
Even this minor spatial shift in the flow of 
investment cannot be definitively attributed 
to sales tax incentives, because Central sub¬ 
sidy schemes and the preferential interest 
scheme of all-India financial institutions, the 
licensing policy and various other incentives 


offered by the Central and state governments 
may also have contributed to this. 

Impact on Growth of Private 

INVESTMENT 

There has been a substantial increase in 
the quantum of real private investment in 
the state particularly after 1981 flctble 5) As 
compared to the period 1976-81, the invest¬ 
ment during the period 1981-85 was higher 
by 230 per cent The question one would like 
to ask is, whether the new sales tax incen¬ 
tives have anything td do with this magni¬ 
tude of increase in investment To answer 
this, one has to look at the time profile in 
the growth of investment and its sectoral 
composition and probe deeper for other 
possible causes in addition to the change in 
sales tax incentive schemes 

During the period 1961-85, a total invest¬ 
ment of Rs 414 croic, at 1970-71 prices, was 
made m Madhya Pradesh in the private sec¬ 
tor medium and large-scale industries. Of 
this, 39 per cent of the investment was made 
in the first five years (1961-66) itself But in 
the succeeding five years (1966-71), the quan¬ 
tum of investment fell sharply, in keeping 
with the overall sluggishness in the Indian 
economy during the period due to factors 
such as steep fall in the agricultural output 
occasioned by the severe drought in the 
country, and plan holiday and consequent 
fall in public sector investment After 1971, 
the investment picked up and during 1971-76, 
it was twice the amount invested during the 
preceding five years However, during 
1976-81, investment did not show any signifi¬ 


cant upward trend. 

The investment trend prior to 1981 clearly 
indicates that the incentive scheme prevailing 
during this period does not seem to have 
been effective in enhancing investment in the 
state. This is seen by the stagnancy of invest¬ 
ment levels during the period, 1976-81 even 
after the incentive scheme was rationalised 
(1977). 

However, a big upward shift m investment 
was witnessed after 1981. Prima facie, this 
could be attributed to the comprehensive 
incentive package that came into operation 
since April 1981 But a deeper analysis of 
the investment pattern reveals a different 
picture. As may be seen from Thble 6, about 
76 per cent of the investment during 1977-85 
was made in cement, agro-industries (mostly 
vegetable oils by solvent extraction process) 
and chemical industry (Thble 6). The cement 
industry alone accounted for almost 47 per 
cent of the additional investment, and 
during the sub-period 1981-85 its share was 
about 50 per cent Excepting agro- and 
forest-based and cement industries all other 
sectors experienced a fall in their shares, and 
in some cases, even in the absolute levels of 
investment at current prices 

The spurt in investment in the cement 
industry was direct sequal to the partial 
de-control of cement in February 1980 After 
the decontrol, installed capacity in the coun¬ 
try as a whole increased by 45 per cent from 
266 8 lakh tonnes in 1981 to 388 2 lakh 
tonnes in 1985 The trend in Madhya 
Pradesh too was similar, the installed 
capacity increasing by about 36 per cent 


Table 4 Areawisf Investment in Private Sector Medium and Large st ai f Industries in 

Madhya Pradesh 



Between 
1-4-1977 and 
31-3-1981 
(1) 

Percentage 
to Total 

(2) 

Between 
1-4-1981 and 
31-3-1985 
(3) 

Percentage 
to Total 

(4) 

1 Part-I (developed) 

2887 

23 53 

1892 

5.56 

2 Part-II (backward) 

(i) Category ‘A’ 

6845 

55.77 

21069 

61.91 

(n) Category ‘B’ 

— 

— 

5488 

16.13 

(iii) Category ‘C’ 

2540 

20 70 

5581 

16.40 

3 Total investment in 

parts-I and II 

12272 

100.00 

34030 

10000 


Source : Same as Thble 2 


Tablf 3 Area-wise Employment in Private Sector Medium- and Large s< aie Industries 


(Numbers) 


Area 

As on 

Percentage 

Between 

Percentage 

Between 

Percentage 

As on 

Percentage 


31-3-1977 

of Total 

1-4-1977 and 

of Total 

1-4 1981 and 

of Total 

31-3-1985 

of Total 




31-3-1981 


31-3-1985 





(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Part-I (developed) 
Part-11 (backward) 

82586 

69 37 

3483 

34 10 

1017 

6.63 

87086 

60 23 

0) Category A 

27472 

23 08 

5118 

50.10 

7652 

49 92 

40242 

27 83 

(n) Category B 

7227 

6 07 

— 

— 

2760 

180 

9987 

6 91 

(ui) Category C 

Total employment 

1758 

1 48 

1614 

15.80 

3903 

25 45 

7275 

5.03 

Part-i + II 

* .1 ■ mm**— 

119043 

100.00 

10215 

100 00 

15332 

100,00 

144590 

100 00 


Sourer, ffeme as Table 2 
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from 53.8 lakh tonnes to about 73 lakh ton¬ 
nes during the period. 7 In fact, the growth 
in installed capacity of the cement industry 
in the state lagged behind the national 
growth rate in spite of the existence of 
a generous sales tax incentive scheme. 
Similarly, the boom in vegetable oil industry 
was due to the recent increase in the gap bet¬ 
ween demand and supply of vegetable oils, 
and growth in the area under soyabean 
cultivation in the state. 

The lack of clear causality between sales 
tax incentives and additional investment is 
reinforced by the inter-sectoral investment 
analysis presented in Ihble 7. It is seen from 
the Ihble that clear relationship between the 
ratio of tax benefit to capital invested and 
increase in investment in 1985 over 1981 does 
not emerge In cement industry, for example 
investment increased by over 1.5 times 
although the tax benefit ratio was found to 
be the lowest (0.28). Similarly, although 
mineral-based industry had the highest tax 
benefit ratio (2.42), increase m investment 
witnessed in it was much lower than in agro- 
based and cement industries. Likewise, tax 
benefits in chemical, forest-based and 
engineering industries were very high, but 
the growth in investment was much below 
the average It would therefore be difficult 


to attribute the growth of investment in the 
recent period to the tax benefit provided by 
sales tax subsidy 

Impact on Resource allocation 

The impact of sales tax incentives on the 
utilisation of capital and inter-sectoral 
resource allocation depend essentially on the 
potential tax benefit per unit of investment 
in different sectors. The potential tax benefit 
per unit of investment in a sector depends 
Table 7: Tax Benefit and Int 


on the capacity, output to capital ratio and 
the tax rate applicable to that sector. We have 
estimated the potential tax benefit using the 
scheduled tax rates on the capacity output 
in order to determine the effect of the 
incentive scheme on the cost of capital in 
different sectors. In computing this, tax 
benefits from both the capacity output as 
well as inputs used to produce that output 
have been taken into account. 

The details of potential tax benefit 
Sectoral Investment Growth 



Investment 

Change over 

Ratio of 


As on 

Between 

31-3-1981 

Thx Benefit 


31-3-1981 

1-4-1981 and 


to Investment 


(Rs Lakh) 

31-3-1985 
(Rs Lakh) 



(1) . 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 Agro based industries 

3084 

5839 

1.893 

2.13 

2 Chemicals and fertilisers 

7016 

4078 

0.581 

1.22 

3 Fabrics-based yarn 

8165 

1102 

0135 

NA 

4 Forest-based industries 

4674 

2753 

0.589 

0.97 - 

5 Cement 

11393 

17335 

1.522 

0.28 

6 Mineral-based industries 

7 Metal and engineering 

875 

966 

1.104 

2.42 

industry 

4416 

1549 

0.351 

0.84 

8 Electricals and electronics 

4241 

283 

0.067 

NA 

9 Other industries 

3190 

125 

0.039 

NA 

Ibtal 

47054 

34030 

0.723 



Table 5 Growth of New Investment (at 1970-71 Prices) and Employment in Medium- and Larol scale Industries 

in Madhya Pradesh (1961-62 to 1984-85) 



1961-62 to 

1 

1965-66 

E 

1966-67 to 

1 

1970-71 

E 

1971-72 to 

I 

1975-76 

E 

1976-77 to 1980-81 

I E 

1981-82 to 1984-85 

I E 

Total between 
1961-62 and 1984-85 

I E 

Public sector 

16315 

15252 

2823 

4588 

5569 

13098 

5900 

10978 

10835 

15337 

41442 

59253 


(99 39) 


(45.55) 


(12.97) 


(96,36) 


(34.36) 


(4016) 

(79.16) 


(39 37)* 


(6 81)* 


(13 43)* 


(14 23)* 


(26 14)* 


(100.0) 


Public sector 

100 

500 

3374 

2716 

37354 

7933 

223 

307 

20695 

4142 

61746 

15598 


(0 61) 


(54,45) 


(87.03) 


(3 64) 


(65 64) 


(59.84) 

(20.84) 


(0 16)* 


(5 45)* 


(60.50)* 


(0 36)* 


(33.31)* 


(100.0) 


Total 

16415 

15752 

6197 

7304 

42923 

21031 

6123 

11285 

31530 

19479 

103188 

74851 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 

(100) 


(15 91)* 


(6 01)* 


(41 60)* 


(3.93)* 


(30.56)* 


(100 0) 



Note * Period-wise investment and employment as a percentage of total new investment and employment (1961-62 to 1984-85). 
1 Investment (in Rs lakh) 

E Employmem (in Nos) 


Table 6 Sectoral Pattern of Investment in Private Sector Medium and Large-scale Industries in Madhya Pradesh 

(Rs lakh) 


Group of Industries 

As on 

Percentage 

Between 

Percentage 

Between 

Percentage 

Between 

Percentage 


31-3-1977 

of Total 

1-4-1977 and 

of Total 

1-4-1981 and 

of Total 

1-4-1977 and 

of Total 




31-3-1981 


31-3-1985 


31-3-1985 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1 Agro based industries 

2308 

6.64 

776 

6 32 

5839 

17 16 

6615 

14.29 

2 Chemicals and fertilisers 

4106 

11.80 

2910 

23 71 

4078 

11.98 

6988 

15.09 

3 Fabrics and yarn 

7767 

22.33 

398 

3.24 

1102 

3 24 

1500 

3.24 

4 Forest based industries 

4271 

12.28 

403 

3.28 

2753 

8.09 

3156 

6.82 

5 Cement 

6945 

19 97 

4448 

36.25 

17335 

50.94 

21783 

47.05 

6 Mineral based industries 

7 Metal and engineering 

875 

2.52 

— 

— 

966 

2.84 

966 

209 

industry 

8 Electrical and electronic 

3472 

9 98 

944 

7.69 

1549 

4.55 

2493 

5 38 

industry 

4241 

12.19 

— 

— 

283 

0.83 

283 

0 61 

9 Other industry 

797 

2.29 

2393 

19.50 

125 

0.37 

2518 

5.44 

Ibtal 

34782 

100.00 

12272 

100.00 

34030 

100.00 

46301 

100.00 


Source: Same as Table 2. 
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estimated by us are given in Table 8. For 
reasons of data availability we confine 
our estimates to the period 1981-84. The 
Industries coveted in our analysis account 
for about Rs 205 era re of the total invest¬ 
ment of about Rs 300 crore made during 
1981-84 (68.3 per cent). 

In order to make different financial 
flows and stocks comparable over time, we 
deflated them to the level of April 1981 
prices and discounted the real flows by seven 
per cent 8 - 9 to bring them to the base year 
(1981) values. Without this adjustment, it 
will be difficult to compute the investment 
to tax benefit ratio. Thus, the total tax 
benefit under the exemption scheme will be 
the discounted value of the exemption on the 
inputs and outputs availed during the 
eligibility period. In the case of the defer¬ 
ment scheme, the total tax benefit will be the 
difference between total tax benefit under 
the exemption scheme and the discounted 
value of the repayment made after 10 years 
The investment flows and tax revenue flows 
at current prices have also been similarly dis¬ 
counted and adjusted for change in prices 

It can be seen from Table 8 that the tax 
benefit per unit of investment varies substan¬ 
tially across sectors In some sectors such as 
vegetable oil, vanaspati, veneer and plywood, 
liquid glucose, detergents, copper strips, 
asbestos cement pipes and LPG cylinders, 
the potential tax benefit at full capacity out¬ 
put is higher than even the amount of 
investment. In view of this, there is a strong 
likelihood that the cost of capital in such sec¬ 
tors will be negative. As we have analysed 
earlier, wherever the cost of capital is very 
low, industries in such sectors will become 
viable at low rates of capacity utilisation. For 


the same reason, the new units can affect 
capacity utilisation in the already existing 
firms adversely by out-competing them. The 
significant differences in sectoral patterns of 
tax benefit will also have adverse implica¬ 
tions on the sectoral allocation of resources 
as they will alter the relative profitability of 
different sectors. 

Another interesting point that emerges 
from the Ihble is the large variation in the 
potential tax benefit per unit of investment 
across areas The average potential tax 
benefit per unit of investment was 0.33 for 
Category A areas, 1.04 for Category B areas 
and 2.p for Category C areas. Offering such 
sizeable potential tax benefit merely to divert 
industrial employment to backward areas 
appears to be wasteful, for direct expenditure 
of the same magnitude can perhaps generate 
more jobs in some alternative activities, such 
as agriculture. 

Cost of Sales Tax Incentives 

The potential tax benefit estimated m the 
previous section indicates only the upper 
limit of the revenue loss to the government 
and not the actual amount of revenue 
forgone by the government. The latter (or 
the tax expenditure) depends on the extent 
of redundancy, capacity utilisation and the 
proportion of output sold within the state 
We have attempted to estimate the cost of 
incentives for the industries covered by our 
analysis under certain assumptions about the 
output sold within the state and also assum¬ 
ing 60 per cent capacity utilisation and com¬ 
plete redundancy 10 

' The cost of incentives thus computed are 
presented separately for exemption and 
deferment schemes under three alternative 


effective tax rates in Ihble 9. It is clear from 
our estimates that the deferment scheme is 
roughly half as costly as the exemption 
scheme. As almost 93 per cent of the units 
have opted for the exemption scheme, the 
estimates presented under the exemption 
scheme will be more realistic Our estimates 
show that the revenue forgone in the form 
of sales tax incentives amount to Rs 48 crore 
to Rs 70 crore per year forming around seven 
to ten per cent of the present tax revenue. 
These estimates do not take into account the 
loss of revenue from some medium and 
large-scale units not covered in this study 
and the entire small-scale sector. Similarly, 
revenue loss arising from the substitution of 
old units by new are not taken into account. 
Therefore, in actuality, the revenue forgone 
is of a much higher magnitude than is 
indicated by our estimates Even with this 
conservative estimate, a tax expenditure of 
this magnitude seems to be too generous. 

Conclusions 

Madhya Pradesh has adopted potentially 
the most expensive open-ended comprehen¬ 
sive type of sales tax incentive scheme which 
violates the economic efficiency criterion in 
many respects. Because of its open-endedness, 
it has adverse implications on the revenue, 
causes unintended effects on inter-sectoral 
resource allocation by differentially altering 
the cost of capital m different sectors. 
Besides, this leads to creation of excess 
capacities in those sectors where the cost of 
capital is reduced to low levels. Lack of selec¬ 
tivity also has had adverse budgetary impli¬ 
cations through high redundancy problem 
and inadequate impact on employment 
generation. Our analysis of a large part of 


1 \m t 9 Tut- Com oi Incintivis-Tax Expenditure at 60 Per CTnt Capacity Utilisation under AltIrnative Effective Tax Rates on 

Output and4 Pf.r Cent” Tax Rate on Inputs 


(Rs lakh) 


Exemption Scheme _ __Deferment Scheme 



Alter native-l 
Whole Output 
Taxed at 
Scheduled Rale 

(I) 

Alier native-I I 
Whole Output 
Taxed at 

CST Rate 

(2) 

Alternative-Ill 

50 Per Cent 
Output Taxed at 
Scheduled Rate 
and the Rest at 
CST Rate 
(3) 

Alternative-1 

(4) 

Alternative-11 

(5) 

Alternative-Ill 

(6) 

Category A backward 
areas 

2321 23 

1676.98 

1999 09 

1141.29 

824.53 

982 90 

Category B backward 
areas 

2457 70 

1319 89 

1888 88 

1208 24 

648.88 

928 60 

Category C backward 
areas 

2190.65 

1769 61 

1981.09 

1077.22 

87017 

974 16 

All areas 

(Total tax expenditure) 

6969 58 

4766.48 

5869 06 

3426.75 

2343 58 

2885.66 

Total tax expenditure as 
a percentage of dis¬ 
counted (at 7 per cent) 
real tax revenue (at 1981 
April prices) during 
1981-82 to 1983-84 of 

Rs 690.06 crore 

10.10 

6.91 

8.51 

4.97 

3.40 

4 18 


Note: ** Except for vegetable oil industry for which inputs ate taxed at 2$ per cent. 
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medium- and large-scale industries put the 
revenue loss at as much as seven to ten per 
cent of the sales tax revenue. This would be 
higher still, if the small-scale sector and the 
medium- and large-scale industries omitted 
from our analysis and revenue losses due to 
the substitution of old industries are taken 
into account. Further, in addition to sales 
tax incentives, the state gives other forms of 
implicit subsidies to new industries, ‘Ihken 
together, the cost of all these industrial pro¬ 
motion schemes would have added upto a 
substantial sum, although the available 
evidence does not show commensurate 
increase in employment 

It would seem that sales tax incentive, 
whichever way it is designed is not the most 
appropriate instrument to raise the level of 
investment or effect its spread to backward 
areas First, it requires a detailed study to 
estimate the cost of the incentive in terms 
of revenue forgone by the government. 
Invariably, the extent of subsidy involved in 
such incentive schemes turns out to be 
substantial and, as it is not explicit, accoun¬ 
tability in regard to this amount of tax 
expenditure is not possible. In this sense, 
explicit subsidies arc preferable. Second, this 
form of tax competition is not desirable 
and works out to be unfavourable for a 
poor state like Madhya Pradesh. For these 
reasons, it is necessary for the states to come 
together and examine whether some under¬ 
standing can be reached in order to avoid 
excessive tax competition and such wasteful 
subsidisation 


Notes 

[This is a revised version of the paper discussed 
at the Sales Tax Commissioners’ Symposium 
held at National Institute of Public Finance and 
Policy on April 25, 1986. The authors are 
grateful to A Dasgupta, Amaresh Bagchi and 
Sudipto Mundle for helpful comments on an 
earlier draft of the paper) 

1 A detailed review of the studies evaluating 
fiscal incentive is available in Bird [1980] 
See also Shah and Toye [1978] 

2 For futher details of sales tax incentives 
offered by major states, see Rao and 
Tblasidhar [1986] 

.1 In Madhya Pradesh, although some tradi¬ 
tional industries are not eligible lo avail the 
incentives, this is not general enough to be 
called ‘restrictive’ 

4 This may be shown as. 

T/K - tdO i- l * (1 — d) Q 

where T/K is the ratio of tax benefits to 
capital cost, t is the general sales tax rale 
applicable, t* is the Central sales tax rale, 
d is the proportion of output sold within 
the state, and O the value of output. 

If T/K 1, the cost of capital is nagative. 

5 For^S detailed discussion on appropriate 
ponby, goals for tax incentives, see 


Kesselman (1979), Lim (1980) and McLure 
(1971) Though most of the arguments of 
these scholars were made keeping in view 
direct tax incentives, the underlying prin¬ 
ciples hold good to indirect tax incentives 
also. 

6 This happens when capacity build up is 
determined by profit maximising output 
arrived at on the basis of lower cost on 
account of tax benefits As the tax benefits 
are given only for a specified period of time, 
the profit maximising output after this 
period would be lower than the capacity 
output 

7 Estimated from various issues of the 
Annual Reports of Cement Manufacturers 
Association, New Delhi. 

8 If tax liability at constant prices in i th year 
is ‘T’, rate of discount *r‘ and the dura¬ 
tion of scheme ‘p’, the lax benefit will be 

I T/(l + r) 1 under the exemption 

scheme and 

I T (1 + r)‘ - X T /(I + r) 11 ” 1 

t = i i = i 1 

under ihe deferment scheme 

9 At present, the nominal rate of interest on 
secured corporate debentures is 15 per cent 
From this, we allowed eight per cent for 
change in prices (which is roughly the long¬ 
term inflation rate) and chose seven per cent 
as discount rate on the real flows 

10 Existence of a large number of incentive 
schemes to promote industries in backwaid 
areas, and the present emphasis on back¬ 
ward area development in the industrial 
licensing policy are likely to render the sales 
tax incentive scheme redundant 
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Credit and 1RDP: MP Exp 

Kanakalatha Mukund 

This is a study of the functioning of bank credit in the Integrated Rural Development Programme in Madhya 
Pradesh, based on the dr m'ct-wise data of bank credit for the year ending March 1985, circulated by the state 
government, aided by a limited investigation of the procedures and problems in the implementation of the 
Programme with respect to bank credit. 
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i 

Bank Credit: Procedures, and 
Problems 

DISTRICT-WISE details of bank ciedit 
disbursed under 1RDP in 1984-85 are given 
in Table 1 The figures also include unful¬ 
filled targets from 1983-84 and thus show 
minor anomalies, as when the total number 
of cases of loan disbursed (col 9) exceeds the 
sanctioned number of cases (col 7) It would 
be an appropriate point to begin this study 
by noting the interesting fact that the total 
number of cases sponsored (col 5) for each 
district exceeds the target number (col 3) by 
50 to 150 per cent, foi this leads to the ques¬ 
tion of the procedures for sanctioning of 
loans (and subsidies) to the beneficiaries 
The unit for assistance under IRDP is always 
the fa'mily In each block the village level 
worker (VIW) and the block development 
officer (BDO) do the initial survey to iden¬ 
tify the beneficiaries, and, after ascertain¬ 
ing the skills and the willingness of the 
beneficiaries for the activity suggested, they 
sponsor the required number of cases to the 
banks, with suggestions on the unit cost for 
the activity to be undertaken These are 
reviewed by the district consultative com¬ 
mittee (DCC) and the selected beneficiaries 
arc distributed among the local banks on the 
basis of the number of branches they have 
in the district 

The first problem in the IRDP thus starts 
at the point of identifying and selecting the 
requisite number of beneficiaries and devis¬ 
ing feasible and viable income-augmentinji 
schemes lor them The reason for sponsor¬ 
ing cases more than 100 per cent in excess 
of the target is because a high proportion 
is rejected—often because the beneficiaries 
themselves show an unwillingness to take up 
the specified activity, or they do not attend 
the meeting when loan is to be sanctioned 
The village and block officials are under 
constant pressure to fulfil the physical target 
of the specified 600 beneficiaries each year, 
and, given the relatively low levels of train¬ 
ing and skills of the poorest percentiles of 
i ural population, it is difficult to devise ap¬ 
propriate and viable activities for them 
There is therefore a tendency to sponsor too 
many cases of the same kind of activity 
(especially trade, where it is felt that specific 
skills are not required). Banks are also under 
pressure to meet the physical target and 
therefore cannot reject all unviable cases. So, 
after rejecting the most unsuitable ones, they 
compromise by sanctioning loans to many 
beneficiaries in activities.of doubtful viabi¬ 
lity, but they reduce their risks by under- 
fmancmg them This automatically under¬ 


mines the objective ol the whole programme, 
since even a small village store cannot 
generate much income with a capital expen¬ 
diture of less than Rs 5,000 at the least. Yet, 
since the physical targets are met, the 
authorities arc quite satisfied 

In a welcome effort to make the IRDP 
really successful as an anti-poverty pro- 
giamme, the target number of beneficiaries 
has now been changed from 600 new benefi¬ 
ciaries per block per year to 201 new benefi¬ 
ciaries and 605 old beneficiaries The old 
beneficiaries to be selected for this ‘second 
dose’ of assistance should be ‘non-wilfuT 
defaulters who had received loans between 
1980 and 1983, but who could not come up 
above the poverty line In MP the target is 
now 285 new beneficialics per block, and 
this number cannot be exceeded; there is no 
fixed target number for old beneficiaries for 
each block, which is to be decided for each 
district after a field survey, and this number 
can also be exceeded if necessary 1 The 
reason for intensifying the Programme thus 
is to consolidate the benefits of IRDP, and 
this step has been taken in the light of the 
conclusions of the study done by the PEO 
of the Planning Commission 

The sue of the loan and ihe terms ol 
repayment are obviously of crucial impor¬ 
tance in IRDP NABARD has drawn up 
strict guidelines on unit cost for each acti¬ 
vity, unit size (in the dairy programme, lor 
instance, the unit size is 2 buffaloes, with 
I buffalo provided initially, and a second 
provided about 6 months later, when the first 
animal begins to go dry; this provides for 
a continuous flow of income), and on repay¬ 
ment Since there is a time-lag between the 
initial investment and income generation in 
every activity, grace periods are specified 
after whioh loans become repayable This, 
as well as the period of recovery are deter¬ 
mined according to the nature of the acti¬ 
vity, and the latter can vary from 8 years for 
minor irrigation, to 5 years for dairying. 
Allowance is also made for seasonality in 
the repayment schedule Unfortunately, 
banks are sometimes unable to overcome 
their predisposition to put banking business 
ahead of developmental needs, and often do 
not follow these guidelines 

The loan recovery rate in MP is said to 
be surprisingly good at 40 to 60 per cent— 
surprising, because the general assumption 
is that the recovery rate is very poor. The 
concurrent evaluation studies of IRDP in 
different blocks, conducted by the State 
Bank of India confirm this overall trend, 
though, obviously, the actual recovery rates 
differ from block to block, and for various 
activities even in one block. 2 It is pointed 
out that the stress on a target number of 
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beneficiaries in IRDP, as opposed to a target 
amount in other programmes, has had the 
positive effect that loans have gone, by and 
large, to the poorer sections, who arc not as 
inclined as richer, more powerful individuals 
to default on loans NABARD classifies 
defaulters as ‘wilful’ (i e, those who can, but 
deliberately do not, repay the loans) and 
‘non-wilfuT (those who are not able to repay 
the loans because the guidelines of unit cost, 
size and repayment terms were not observed, 
so that the loans have been ineffective in 
income generation) 

Political gestures like ‘loan melas’ or 
writing off of co-optiative bank overdues 
by the Chief Minister also tend to impede 
loan recovery. In the former case recipients 
do not feel accountable for the loans which 
they received m what they understand to be 
a political gimmick; in the latter, they do not 
see why loans from commercial banks 
should be different from loans from co 
operative banks, and why their loans also 
should not be written off Recently a Pilot 
Recovery Project has been introduced in 6 
districts of MP where the SDO or the 
tehsildar will effect the recovery of all bank 
dues, and if successful, will be extended to 
other districts 

II 

Critical Evaluation of Bank Credit 
Disbursed under IRDP 

Before jyoceeding to a critical analysis of 
the data on bank credit, it would be useful 
to see the progress of the Programme in MP. 
The state government data on the progress 
of IRDP in MP in the Sixth Plan are given 
in Table 4 There are minor discrepancies 
from the figures in Table I, both with regard 
to the target number of beneficiaries (2.767 
lakhs vs 2 754 lakhs) as well as the number 
ol cases sanctioned and disbursed, which 
may be attributable to the fact that Table 1 
data include carry-overs from 1983-84, and 
also end with the financial year ending 
March 1985 Whatever might be the draw¬ 
backs of the functioning of the Programme 
in MP, it is evident that it compares 
favourably with the performance at the all- 
India level (Table 6). The beneficiary target 
was exceeded, though not by as big a margin 
in the overall But, more importantly, the per 
capita disbursements were higher in MP for 
all the years of the Sixth Plan, except in 
1980-81 The bank loans, in particular, are 
significantly higher for 1980-85 than the all- 
India average, at Rs 2,365 to Rs 1,876 per 
beneficiary It is thus an encouraging feature 
that the Programme is being pursued with 
vigour in the state, especially given its pro¬ 
blems of economic backwardness in agri- 
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culture and industry, and its high percentage 
of SC and ST population. It is also evident 
that the major share of the financial burden 
of IRDP in the state is borne by the banks. 
The per capita subsidy amount in MP for 
the Sixth Plan period at Rs 899 is lower than 
the all-India figure of Rs 1,000, and the 
subsidy-loan ratio of 1: 2 6 is much higher 
than the all-India ratio of 1:1.87. 

The efficiency of the functioning of bank 
credit district-wise can be judged from data 
given in Tables 1 and 2 On the positive side 
we see that the target achievement (cases 
sanctioned to target number) was good at 
111.4 per cent of the target The per capita 
(per unit) loan was also significantly higher 
than the all-India average. But an inter- 
district comparison shows that all districts 
did not fare equally well The target number 


of beneficiaries was not reached in 19 
districts, and Raigarh, Raipur, Bilaspur and 
Hothangabad performed exceptionally 
poorly, achieving less than 70 per cent of the 
target. 

Another important aspect of the function¬ 
ing of bank credit is the comparison between 
the number of beneficiaries to whom loans 
were actually disbursed in the financial year 
(col 9) and the number sanctioned credit 
(col 7). There is bound to be an under¬ 
standable lag between the sanctioning of 
credit and its disbursal. Here again, the 
overall performance has been quite good in 
the state, and 84 9 per cent of the benefi¬ 
ciaries had actually received the loan by the 
end of the period (Table 2). So, if this figure 
is taken to be the norm for the rate of credit 
disbursement, any district which shows an 


achievement level much below.this indicates 
that the functioning of the banks in the Pro¬ 
gramme in that district is lax and inefficient. 
In Panna, Sarguja, Ratlam, Hoshangabad 
and Bilaspur, less than 50 per cent of the 
beneficiaries sanctioned credit, and fn 
Mandsaur, Khandwa and Seoni, less than 70 
per cent arf the beneficiaries bad actually 
received the loans by the end of March. 

Since all these districts, with the exception 
of Hoshangabaij and Bilaspur, have not per¬ 
formed equally poorly in the target achieve¬ 
ment rate (Table 2, Col 4), we am led to infer 
that the real level of inefficiency as reflected 
by the actual achievement rate (table 2, 
Col 5) has been disguised by sanctioning a 
high number of loans towards the fag end 
of the financial year Mandsaur and Ratlam 
are particularly obvious examples of such 


Tabie 1: District-wise Data for MP on Bank Credit kjr IRDP— April 1984 to March 1985 


(Rupees in lakh!) 


District 

(1) 

No of Bank target No of 
Branches Beneficiaries 
(2) (3) 

target 

Amount 

(4) 

Cases 

Sponsored* 

(5) 

Amount 

(6) 

Cases 

Sanctioned 

(7) 

Amount 

Sanctioned 

(8) 

Cases 

Disbursed 

(9) 

Amount 

Disbursed 

(10) 

Jabalpur 

113 

7800 

364.00 

17080 

686 06 

10098 

321.39 

8129 

256 27 

Narsimhapur 

58 

4152 

127 98 

5327 

143 47 

3315** 

90 99 

2657 

57 71 

Jhabua 

70 

7327 

131 90 

10790 

223 86 

7392 

139 42 

9308 

177 71 

Sehore 

60 

3718 

107.06 

5551 

230 29 

3096** 

96 65 

3096 

96 65 

Shajapur 

82 

5160 

65 13 

9739 

407 10 

4779** 

116 21 

4499 

172 23 

Bhind 

52 

3600 

116 24 

5745 

292 60 

4163 

206 94 

3384 

110.57 

Bhopal 

TO 

1200 

45.90 

2331 

111 51 

1247 

47 37 

1055 

36 09 

Sarguja 


— 

— 

20957 

794 94 

13643 

505.84 

6451 

196 56 

Dhar 

-0 

7880 

— 

12245 

488 91 

8262 

300 72 

7344 

256 68 

Rajgarh 

72 

3645 

Ill 59 

7414 

380.75 

4239 

218 77 

3421 

174 27 

Damoh 

68 

5214 

160 92 

10970 

431 58 

4940** 

117 46 

5906 

209.37 

Sidhi 

69 

8340 

— 

12531 

451 33 

5588** 

155 49 

4311 

11600 

Raisen 

77 

4758 

133.13 

6835 

291.94 

4329** 

163 78 

3305 

121.26 

Balaghat 

— 

— 

— 

16609 

599.72 

7677 

284 88 

8937 

272 03 

Satna 

101 

4800 

129 60 

9774 

433 03 

5170 

181 89 

5806 

212 72 

Chhindwara 

99 

6600 

97.61 

14194 

454 91 

7462 

190 40 

7455 

175 67 

Dewas 

69 

3980 

157 00 

6177 

285 50 

4473 

180.83 

3788 

107 36 

Panna 

43 

3811 

95 75 

6480 

236 45 

3283** 

89 03 

1405 

37 89 

Ujjain 

75 

4818 

207 22 

7546 

372 07 

4491** 

213 06 

4144 

126 58 

Shivpun 

67 

5536 

— 

11456 

872 80 

5712 

246 85 

5745 

213.57 

Khargone 

150 

9710 

379 51 

12501 

477 88 

9697** 

366 17 

12194 

442.03 

Seoni 

75 

4612 

137 46 

10636 

335 65 

6372 

181.8$ 

4509 

102 23 

Durg 

125 

7200 

232.51 

16092 

576 10 

9905 

320 08 

9158 

292.04 

Sagar 

100 

6400 

414.92 

7280 

290 65 

7135 

282.54 

7135 

282,54 

Khandwa 

116 

5660 

162 99 

9400 

335 28 

5574** 

186 50 

3729 

130 96 

Bastar 

143 

25317 

334.43 

37810 

1016 27 

22705** 

562.64 

20623 

471.91 

Gwalior 

47 

3000 

133 28 

5083 

223 97 

3147 

154 65 

5846 

259 07 

Mandsaur 

110 

5896 

178.77 

5292 

199.48 

5292** 

199 48 

3444 

104 95 

Dana 

27 

2250 

60.57 

3144 

155 33 

1615** 

67 86 

2105 

66.15 

Guna 

86 

— 

— 

13113 

519 28 

6843 

225.10 

6562 

220.16 

Mandla 

67 

9605 

239 31 

4645 

204 14 

10238 

283.25 

8676 

243.46 

Indore 

74 

2520 

72 86 

11543 

532.54 

2914 

116 40 

2836 

112.50 

Bilaspur 

201 

18712 

456.18 

26188 

927 47 

12625** 

389 23 

6157 

177.75 

Betul 

64 

6000 

206 96 

11543 

532 54 

6038 

240 34 

4447 

178.73 

Tikamgarh 

75 

— 

— 

5992 

273.15 

3702 

159.14 

3114 

126.57 

Vidisha 

64 

4200 

105.24 

4377 

156.10 

4201 

152.86 

— 

— 

Raipur 

188 

25000 

235.00 

29330 

867.86 

16332** 

381.71 

17450 

435.55 

Rajnandgaon 

86 

7152 

157.87 

14362 

448 58 

9720 

294.42 

8348 

248.06 

Rewa 

— 

— 

— 

24152 

483.86 

13442 

313.11 

11400 

273 50 

Ratlam 

70 

3805 

47 20 

3692 

144 53 

3692** 

144 S3 

1759 

60.50 

Morena 

— 

— 

— 

10146 

460.59 

SOU 

225.91 

4987 

204.53 

Raigarh 

87 

18701 

299 23 

21190 

689 30 

11486** 

368.74 

12067 

405.94 

Chhatarpur 

— 

3907 

67.12 

7443 

316 77 

5197 

195.23 

— 

— 

Shahdol 

89 

8784 

437.15 

15358 

665.67 

7955** 

306.59 

3158 

114.96 

Hoshangabad 

106 

6000 

80.00 

8855 

319.27 

4211** 

138.45 

2048 

65.46 

Total W 

3404 

276770 

6589.59 

521258 

19453.26 

308408 

10218.80 

261898 

8146.80 


Notes: • Cases pending on March 31, 1984 + cases sponsored year ending March 31, 1985 
** Districts where sanctioned cases were less than the target 
Source. District-wise data on bank credit for IRDP cumulated bv the Government of Madhva Pradesh. 
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devious measures, where all the cases spon¬ 
sored have been granted credit, so that the 
records at the end of the year do not show 
up the actual poor level of performance. The 
pressure to fulfil a target quota number of 
beneficiaries is evident from these figures. 
At the same time we are left to ponder on 
whether such a hasty and expedient aban¬ 
donment of normal procedures of screening 
and selection does not in reality vitiate the 
Programme, since even unviable and poorly 
devised activities are accepted for the sake 
of achieving a target and may not result in 
any increased income. 

A further analysis Of the comparative 
inter-district performance has been done by 
relating bank credit with the level of rura' 
development of the districts of MP (Table 3). 


Per hectare output in rupees for 1982-83, 
rural literacy rate, the percentage of number 
of small and marginal holdings of less than 
2 hectares, the percentage of SC and ST 
population, the percentage of landless 
labourers, the percentage of area irrigated 
and villages electrified (all for 1980-81) are 
the 7 variables taken up as indicators of 
agricultural development, rural poverty and 
infrastructural development. Each has been 
correlated independently with the average 
unit credit for each district < from Table 2). 
Not surprisingly the coefficient of correla¬ 
tion was positive for all indicators of 
development and negative for all indicators 
of backwardness ’ The correlation was not 
significant for rural literacy rate, and the 
number of small and marginal holdings. It 


Table 2; District-wise Performance of BaiIik Credit under IRDP 


District 

(1) 

Average 
Unit Credit 
(Col 8/Col 7 
of Table 1) 
(Rs) 

(2) 

Unit Credit as 
Percentage of 
All State Average 
(Per Cent) 

(3) 

Dirget 

Achievement 
(Col 7/Col 3 
of Table 1) 
(Per Cent) 

(4) 

Actual 
Achievement 
(Col 9/Col 7 
of Table 1) 
(Per Cent) 

(S) 

Rajgarh 

5160.9 

155.8 

116.3 

80.7 

Bhtnd 

4970 9 

150 0 

115.6 

81.3 

Gwalior 

4914.2 

148.3 

104 9 

185.8 

Ujjam 

4744 2 

143.2 

93.2 

92.3 

Morena 

4508.3 

1361 

— 

99.5 

Shivpun 

4321 6 

130.4 

103.2 

100.6 

Tikamgarh 

4298.8 

129 7 

— 

84.1 

Datia 

4201 9 

126 8 

71 8 

130 3 

Dewas 

4042 7 

122.0 

112.4 

84.7 

Indore 

3994.5 

120.5 

115.6 

97.3 

Betul 

3980 5 

120.1 

100.6 

73.7 

Sagar 

3959 9 

119 5 

111.5 

100.0 

Ratlam 

3914 7 

1181 

97.0 

47.6 

Bhopal 

3798 7 

114.6 

103 9 

84.6 

Raisen 

3783 3 

114.2 

91.0 

76.3 

Khargone 

3776.1 

114.0 

999 

I2J.8 

Mandsaur 

3769.5 

113.8 

89.8 

65.1 

Chhatarpur 

3756.6 

113.4 

133 0 

— 

Sarguja 

3707.7 

111.9 

— 

47.3 

Dhar 

3639.8 

109.8 

104 8 

88.9 

Vidisha 

3638.7 

109.8 

100.0 

— 

Satna 

3518.2 

106.2 

107.7 

112.3 

Shahdol 

3354.1 

101.2 

90.6 

89.7 

Khandwa 

3345.9 

101.0 

98.5 

66.9 

Guna 

3289.5 

99.3 

— 

95.9 

Hoshangabad 

3287.8 

99.2 

70.2 

48.6 

Balaghat 

3241 9 

97 8 

— 

116.4 

Durg 

3231.5 

97.5 

137.6 

92.5 

Raigarh 

3210.3 

96.9 

61.4 

105.1 

Jabalpur 

3182.7 

96.0 

129.5 

80.5 

Sehore 

3121.8 

94.2 

83.3 

100.0 

Bilaapur 

3083.0 

93.0 

67.5 

48.8 

Rajnandgaon 

3029.0 

91.4 

135.9 

85.9 

Seoni 

2853.9 

86.1 

138.2 

70.8 

Sidhi 

2782.6 

84.0 

87.0 

77.1 

Mandla 

2766.5 

83.5 

106.6 

84 7 

Nareimhapur 

2744.8 

82.8 

79.8 

80.2 

Panna 

2711.8 

81.8 

86.1 

42.8 

Chhindwara 

2551.6 

77.0 

113.1 

99.9 

Bastar 

2478.0 

74.8 

89.7 

90.8 

Damoh 

2377.7 

71.8 

94.7 

119.6 

Raipur 

2337.2 

71.4 

65.3 

106.9 

Rewa 

2329.3 

70.3 

— 

84.8 

Shajapur 

2222.4 

67.1 

92.6 

94.1 

Jhabua 

1886.1 

56.9 

100.9 

125.9 

All State 

3313.4 

100.0 

IIU 

84.9 


Source: Table 1. 


was significant at 1 per Cem for all the other 
indicators*, except for the percentage of 
villages electrified, for which r was signifi¬ 
cant at 2 per cent. 

Such aggregative conclusions nevertheless 
do not explain the exceptionally high unit 
credit in a relatively backward district like 
Rajgarh, or the relatively good position of 
backward districts like Sarguja or Betul 
However, the performance of the Pro¬ 
gramme in terms of per unit bank credit in 
the most backward districts is especially a 
matter of great concern. Jhabua is the most 
noteworthy instance, where the average unit 
credit was only Rs 1,886.1 in 1984-8S. The 
Lead Bank Report for the district does point 
out that the performance was adversely af¬ 
fected by severe drought in the district in 
1985. 4 But tn other very backward districts 
like Rewa, Bastar, Stdhi, Mandla, etc, also 
the average unit credit disbursed was only 
70 to 85 per cent of the all-state average. 
The conclusion is thus inescapable that 
more funds flow under IRDP to the more 
developed districts, with higher levels of 
rural development, whereas if the Pro¬ 
gramme were living up to its original con¬ 
cept, the converse should be happening. 

It is difficult to evaluate the functioning 
of IRDP in the state when further data 
relating to income generation in different 
activities in the different districts are not 
available. But the two Concurrent Evalua¬ 
tion Studies of the State Bank of India point 
out that in most cases the additional income 
generated is less than Rs 100 per month. 
While in Pawai block only 36 per cent of the 
units started were functioning at all, the 
figure was 88 per cent in Patera block. A 
major reason for the lack of success of the 
business undertaken was the diversion of 
funds for personal consumption. In some 
cases (22 per cent of the sample in Pawai 
block) this happened even before the activity 
was begun. But in 44 per cent of the cases 
it was because no reinvestment was made 
from the income derived. 5 These facts again 
underline the socio-economic realities of 
poverty in rural areas. Where levels of con¬ 
sumption are very low, the inclination to use 
any extra funds for personal consumption, 
or worse, for ceremonial and ritual spending, 
is very strong. An additional problem is that 
poor people who have always consumed all 
their current income find it difficult to 
comprehend the need for saving for reinvest¬ 
ment and future consumption. In general, 
however, we can conclude that the additional 
income generated tends to be less than 
Rs 100 for a majority of the beneficiaries— 
and this is only for those whose 1RDP- 
fmanced activities have not died in infancy 

These evaluation studies, unfortunately, 
do not give incremental income' investment 
ratios for various activities. Nevertheless it 
is easy to see even by looking at the average 
unit credit figures (Table 2, col 2) that there 
is a considerable degree of urderfinancing 
ot activities In Pawai block, the actual 
average investment per unit fell short of the 
prescribed unit cost by 5 per cent to 25 per 
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When it comes to pigments and 
dyes, all manufacturers offer 
permutations and combinations of the 
seven colours of the spectrum. 

So, how is Colour-Chem any 
different? Is it just our ability to offer a 
complete range of colours for every 
product line? Or is it the technical 
know-how and the expertise of two 
international giants — Bayer AG and 
Hoechst AG — that back our products? 

Perhaps, it is our total commitment 
to rigid quality control that keeps us a 
sha'ie ahead of the rest. Highly trained 


technicians and skilled scientists 
ensure that every batch we produce is 
rigorously tested before it comes to you 
To fully satisfy the demanding quality 
standards you require 

Or, yet again, our expert technical 
service. Whether it is advice on 
formulations and colour-matching, or a 
technical problem requiring an on-the- 
spot solution — our team of experts is 
always at hand to offer you, speedy and 
reliable service Everytime 

Now, when you look at us, don't you 
see an eighth colour to our personality? 


October 11, 1986 


Duvnuniu niw ruuuuit nnitau 


Colour (hem 


Colour-Cheth Limited.194, Churchgate Reclamation,Bombay 400 020 
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(tie decree of wider financing was also signi 
(leant in all activities in Patera block. 6 A 
farther problem which comes to light in 
various field studies is that there is a pre- 


^ activities; ponderance bf Service sector units among The 
activities sponsored. This is easy to unders¬ 
tand because, as far as the administration 
and banks are concerned, this helps in 
achieving physical targets. It also reflects the 


strong bias in favour of self-employment in 
all strata of society in India, and especially 
among rural workers who are not used to 
the working discipline of wage labour But 
this is now causing much concern over the 


Table 3: Districts Ranked According to Average Unit Credit and Indicators of Agricultural and Infrastructural Development 


District 

(1) 

Average Unit 
Credit 
in Rs 
(2) 

Per Hectare 
Output 
in Rs 
(3) 

Rural 
Literacy 
(Per Cent) 

■ (4) 

PerCent No of 
Small and Mar¬ 
ginal Holdings 
(5) 

Per Cent of 
SC and ST 

(6) 

Per Cent of 
Landless 
Labourers 
(7) 

Per Cent of 
Area 
Irrigated 
(8) 

Per Cent of 
Villages 
Electrified 
(9) 

Rajgarh 

5160.9 

663 

14 00 

39.1 

20 88 

21.28 

7.1 

25.03 

Bhind 

4970.9 

891 

28.39 

51.3 

21.31 

9.68 

27.3 

61 43 

Gwalior 

4914.2 

1156 

24.18 

46.5 

23.28 

9.96 

34.4 

48.21 

Ujjain 

4744.2 

770 

20.03 

30.2 

26.02 

23 28 

10.2 

86.98 

Morena 

4508.3 

1093 

22.21 

58.2 

25.39 

6.76 

42.3 

47 48 

Shivpuri 

4321.6 

883 

16.48 

39.7 

29.19 

12.98 

20.3 

34 84 

Tikamgarh 

4298 8 

966 

16.19 

65.3 

25.85 

13.69 

41.1 

35.87 

Dana 

4201.9 

796 

23.56 

47.1 

25.97 

12.93 

27.3 

40.40 

Dewas 

4042.7 

911 

21.09 

30.6 

32.02 

29.73 

11.1 

60.10 

Indore 

3994 5 

1003 

27 14 

34.5 

20.37 

16.47 

17.9 

81.59 

Betul 

3980.5 

638 

23.14 

40.7 

46.71 

28.06 

11 1 

28.29 

Sagar 

3959.9 

790 

25.42 

53.3 

29.53 

18.26 

45 

42.40 

Ratlam 

3914.7 

694 

17.90 

42.4 

35.50 

17.77 

11.7 

48.95 

Bhopal 

3798.7 

887 

17.03 

29.2 

14 91 

10.71 

8.4 

33.21 

Raisen 

3783.3 

788 

20.48 

29.6 

32.15 

38.04 

4.8 

20.01 

Khargone 

3776.1 

633 

18.16 

27.8 

53.4$ 

30.11 

13 3 

49.89 - 

Mandsaur 

3769.5 

733 

25.35 

44.3 

20.77 

17.01 

16.0 

74.68 

Chhatarpur 

3756 6 

784 

15.73 

49.1 

25.89 

20.35 

25.0 

37 88 

Sarguja 

3707.7 

763 

13 31 

53.5 

60.03 

17.56 

2.2 

26.46 

Dhar 

3639.8 

604 

16.12 

33.1 

59.02 

24.44 

11.7 

43.06 

Vidisha 

3638 7 

778 

19.80 

27.8 

24.74 

28.21 

2.4 

19.93 

Satna 

3518 2 

696 

22.77 

62.6 

30.08 

32.13 

4.8 

32.12 

Shahdol 

3354 1 

559 

14.52 

58.5 

54.57 

27.89 

1.6 

12 49 

Khandwa 

3345 9 

798 

22 78 

29.1 

36 39 

34.41 

10.4 

60.13 

Guna 

3289.5 

668 

16.96 

38.3 

29.16 

19.23 

4.3 

27.52 

Hoshangabad 

3287.5 

757 

26.36 

33.3 

31.57 

32.41 

15.7 

43.91 

Balaghat 

3241.9 

950 

31.70 

70.6 

29.00 

24.84 

40.9 

35.60 

Durg 

3231.5 

699 

30.11 

63.8 

24.48 

25.42 

24.2 

46.16 

Raigdh 

3210.3 

663 

23.61 

54.0 

59.18 

27.17 

3.5 

24.98 

Jabalpur 

3182.7 

687 

26.40 

63.4 

29.64 

23.42 

6.7 

32.30 

Sehore 

3121.8 

751 

23.28 

26.8 

29.45 

30.88 

8.0 

47.09 

Bilaspur 

3083 0 

694 

24.34 

74.6 

40.64 

28.14 

18.1 

32 76 

Rajnandgaon 

3029,0 

591 

22.55 

51.6 

34.71 

21.43 

8.7 

28.19 

Seoni 

2853.9 

573 

24.11 

45.6 

46 91 

32.73 

6.7 

38.81 

Sidhi 

2782.6 

376 

14.19 

58.1 

42.13 

27.87 

3 1 

14.64 

Mandla 

2766.8 

582 

20.24 

50.8 

65.54 

22.59 

19 

19.79 

Narsimhapur 

2744 8 

737 

28.90 

46.9 

28.51 

39.43 

9.3 

51.90 

Panna 

2711 8 

723 

17.10 

58.3 

32.49 

27.69 7 

7.2 

22.96 

Chhindwara 

2551 6 

989 

21.60 

43.2 

45.14 

29 38 

99 

68 80 

Bastar 

2478 0 

721 

11 74 

41.4 

73.28 

17.09 

1.3 

12.95 

Damoh 

2377 7 

717 

25 22 

58.3 

32.49 

23.21 

48 

37.89 

Raipur 

2337 2 

727 

25.96 

66.6 

32.33 

30.06 

29.6 

31.52 

Rewa 

2329 3 

628 

21 79 

59.1 

25 80 

38.49 

6.3 

24.02 

Shajapur 

2222 4 

784 

19 47 

38.5 

24.25 

29.50 

8.7 

44.22 

Jhabua 

1886 1 

446 

7 17* 

39 4 

86.75 

7.05 

5 5 

26.02 

All State 

3313.4 

737 

21 22 

51 9 

37.07 

24 24 

12.5 

35.83 




Sources: Col 2- Table 2. 

Col 3. Agricultural productivity per hectare for 1982-83 in 1970-71 prices, estimate of state domestic product of MP, 1970-71 to 1983-84, 
Directorate of Economics and Statistics, MP. 

Col 4: Rural literacy rate, 1981, indicators of development by districts, MP, 1980-81 to H>83, Directorate of Economics and Statistics, MP. 
Col S: Agricultural Census 1980-81, number and area of holdings, land records headquarters, MP, (holdings under 2 has). 

Col 6, 7, 8, 9: Levels of regional development in MP, 1980-81, Directorate of Economics and Statistics, MP. 


Table 4: Progress of IRDP in Madhya Pradesh durino the Sixth Plan, 1980-1983 



1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1982-84 

1984-85 

1980-85 

Target number of beneficiaries (lakh) 

2.754 

2.754 

2.754 

2.754 

2.754 

13.77 

Number of beneficiaries (lakh) 

2.34 

2.32 

3.14 

3.25 

3.21 

14.26 

Target achievement rate (percentage) 

85.1 

84.4 

114.2 

118.2 

117.0 

103.5 

Percentage of SC beneficiaries 

17 2 

20 3 

22.9 

22.8 

217 

21.2 

Percentage of ST beneficiaries 

16.2 

22.4 

25.8 

26.5 

28 8 

246 

Subsidies (in Rs lakh) 

1018.32 

1930.75 

3108.80 

3385.31 

3374.05 

12877.23 

Bank loans (in Rs lakh) 

2474.00 

5694.00 

8253.71 

8698.22 

8598.19V 

33718.12 

Subsidy: loan ratio 

1.3.4 

1:2.9 

1:2.6 

1:2.5 

1:2.6 

1.2.6 

Per capita investment (in &s) 

1492 

3287 

3619 

3718 

3730 

3263 

Per capita subsidy (in Rs) 

435 

832 

990 

1042 

1051 

899 

Per capita loan (in Rs) 

1057 

2454 

2698 

2676 

2679 

2365 
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saturation of limited, rural markets with too 
many service activities, and the resulting fall 
in income generation. 

Ill 

Conclusion 

We can conclude in general that, though 
superficially the data shows that IRDP is 
progressing well m MP, a closer scrutiny 
shows that the performance leaves much to 
be desired. This is not the result of any one 
isolated factor which is peculiar to MP but 
of many complex interacting forces which 
are common to the whole country Studies 
of factors like misidentification of benefi¬ 
ciaries, leakages and investment: income 
ratios have already started coming out. 7 In 
the absence of personal field studies it is 
futile to enlarge on these issues and I con¬ 
fine myself to a discussion of some of the 
factors which interfere with the efficient 
functioning of the Programme. 

Foremost among these is the basic frame¬ 
work of the Programme itself, with its em¬ 
phasis on a target number of beneficiaries, 
all from below the poverty line, and the 
structuring of viable income-augmenting ac¬ 
tivities suited to their skills. Since the poorest 
also have low levels of education and skills, 
it is difficult to place them in activities which 
will successfully raise their income levels to 
a substantial degree It is difficult to see, for 
instance, how viable schemes can be devised 
for 25,000 beneficiaries each year in a back¬ 
ward district like Bastar Since the local 
officials as well as the bankers are simul¬ 
taneously under pressure to meet physical 
targets, this supercedes the need to make 
the Programme successful in terms of 
lifting people above the poverty line, so 
that the emphasis on achieving physical 
targets, regardless of other factors, becomes 
counterproductive 

A related issue is that of the several 
requirements for the success of the activities 
sponsored. Most activities—even innocuous 
sounding ones like raising poultry—require 
skills and extension services Milch cattle 
given to landless recipients means that good 
quality fodder is not fed to the animals, 
resulting in poor milk yields While in some 
states only people with some land are given 

Table 5: Percentage of Beneficiaries under 
Different Schemes. 1980-85 


(Percentage•) 


Agriculture 

35.0 

Irrigation 

8.1 

Animal husbandry 

18.1 

Village industries 

10.0 

Business, services, etc 

28 8 


Source: Progress of IRDP, Office of the Com¬ 
missioner of Rural Development, M P. 


ndSX’battle on the cotufifcfott that some part 
of the land must be used for growing pro¬ 
per fodder, this is'not followed in MP, 
with consequent poor milk yields. Proper 
veterinary services are required even before 
the purchase of the animal which has to be 
inspected and certified But since now there 
is no fee paid for this service in MP, vets 
refuse to do this work. Similarly, cattle 
owners must be educated about the impor¬ 
tance of cross-breeding through artificial 
insemination, etc. In ppultry keeping, 
similarly, the beneficiaries must be taught 
about the proper maintenance, feeding and 
diseases of chickens In MP the quality of 
such extension services leaves much to be 
desired. The provision of forward and 
backward linkages, especially in relation to 
marketing, is also very poor. Further, the 
selection of activities and beneficiaries must 
reflect a good understanding of local society 
derived from knowledge of the prevailing 
social mores, and most importantly, the 
undercurrents of the local caste and sub¬ 
caste systems Experience shows that where 
this has been ignored, the activities tend to 
fail * 

At the administrative level, proper moni¬ 
toring and follow-ups are done by the DRDA 
to ensure that loans are not misused and that 
assets are not sold by the beneficiaries 
Instances already cited of diversion of funds 
for personal consumption prove that this 
monitoring is not completely effective In 
general, the level of malfeasance and misuse 
of funds is difficult to determine because, 
m many cases, the local administration and 
bank officials, as well as the beneficiaries 
are all party to the fraud. 

The information gap which exists between 
the upper and lower levels of the administra¬ 
tion hierarchy is also another major pro¬ 
blem Frequent circulars ordering modi¬ 
fications of ongoing programmes, often 
couched in complex, official language rarely 
reach the VLW or the local banker, nor are 
they able to cope with all such changes The 
state administration still seems to retain a 
feudal air, that the local officials like the 
BDO or the VLW rarely feel free to express 
their opinions and suggestions to the collec¬ 
tor and other higher authorities. 

And finally, there is the attitude of the 
village and block level officials and the 
banks The former seem to have little 
genuine commitment to the ideas of rural 
development Administrative pressures, a 
genuinely heavy workload and their bureau¬ 
cratic instinct to safeguard their relative posi¬ 
tions all take priority Bankers tend to suffer 
from an urban bias, as well as an inability 
to transfer their priorities from profit¬ 
making banking business to the needs of 
develoment. 


to weaken the IRDP. Unfortunately the 
Programme has degenerated into a target- 
achieving programme, with the state govern¬ 
ment eager to impress the Centre only with 
how efficiently the Programme is function¬ 
ing in the state through fulfilling physical 
targets of number of beneficiaries. It is only 
if poverty alleviation in the long term 
becomes the measure of success that the 
emphasis will shift to designing and finan¬ 
cing viable income-generating activities. 
Evaluations of the Programme should be 
done at a disaggregated level, both with 
respect to districts and activities, so that 
problem factors which vitiate and dilute the 
impact of IRDP can be identified and 
rectified. 

Notes 

[This is a revised version of a paper presented 
at a UGC Seminar on “The Impact of IRDP 
on Rural Poor” at Hamidia College, Bhopal, 
in March 1986 I am grateful to Rashmi 
Fauzdar of Reserve Bank of India, Bhopal, for 
clarifying many procedural issues on bank 
credit M Iyengar of the Department of 
Innovative Banking, State Bank of Inida, 
Bhopal, provided various Reports and sup¬ 
plementary material. A C Minocha and 
H S Yadav of the Department of Regional 
Planning and Economic Growth, Bhopal 
University, helped with many suggestions on 
methodology ] 

1 The MP government is still experimenting 
with various modifications on the question 
of giving a ‘second dose' to old beneficiaries 

2 State Bank of Inida, concurrent evaluation 
study of IRDP- (l) Pawai block of Panna 
district (hereafter, SB1, Pawai). (n) Patera 
block of Damoh District (hereafter, SBI, 
Patera) 

3 r values for average unit credit and: Per hec¬ 
tare output’ + 4935, significant at 1 per 
cent Rural literacy rate- + 0529, not signifi¬ 
cant. Per cent of no of small and marginal 
holdings -.061; not significant Per cent of 
landless labourers - 4422, significant at 1 
per cent Per cent of SC and ST - 4534; 
significant at I per cent Per cent of area 
irrigated. + 4014; Significant at 1 per cent. 
Per cnet of villages electrified: + 3434; 
significant at 2 per cent. 

4 Bank of Baroda, Annual Action Plan, 
Jhabua District, 1986, p 7. 

5 SBI, Pawai block and Patera block, passim. 

6 SBI, Pawai block, p 14; Patera block, p 17. 

7 Nilkanth Rath, “Garibi Hatao: Can IRDP 
Do It?", EPW. February 9, 1985, K Subba 
Rao, “Regional Variations in Impact of Anti- 
Poverty Programmes- A Review of Evidence", 
EPW, October 26, 1985. 

8 SBI, Pawai’block, pp 25-26. 


Table 6: IRDP Performance in the Sixth Plan 



Ihrget 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1980-85 

Per capita subsidy (Rs) 

1000 

, 582 

975 

1041 

1102 

1186 

1000 

Per capita loan (Rs) 

2000 

1060 

1723 

2066 

2099 

2153 

1876 

Per capita investment (Rs) 

3000 

1642 

2698 

3107 

3201 

3339 

2876 

Subsidy: loan ratio 

1:2 

1:1.82 

1:1.77 

1:1.98 

1:1.90 

1:1.82 

1:1.87 

No of beneficiaries (lakh) 

150 

2727 

27.13 

34.55 

36.85 

39.82 

165.62 


Source: Seventh Five Year Plan. 
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Contract Labour in Ahmedabad Textile Industry 

Sujata Patel 

To the outside world contract workers do not exist. Despite the legislations enacted from time to time, neither 
industry nor the government keep proper records. Nor have the trade unions been overly concerned with this 
‘invisible’ workforce. 

This report based on a sample survey of 639 workers working in 66 textile mills in Ahmedabad looks at their 
conditions of work, wages and sex and caste compositions. It also seeks to show that contract work which started 
in a small way in one of the sections would not have become so prevalent if the dominant trade union in the 
mills had not acquiesced to this. The article draws attention to the lack of data on almost every aspect of contract 
labour. There are in fact no reliable estimates even of the numbers of contract workers in the country. 


IT is only recently that students of labour 
studies are getting interested in research on 
the labourers working in the informal sector 
of the economy. As a result, there is a 
paucity of detailed and extensive data on the 
working conditions, nature of work, links 
with the labour market and with capital for 
this strata of labourers. There is also a lack 
of understanding about who constitutes the 
unorganised worker. This term has generally 
been applied to labourers who have not 
organised and unionised and assumes that 
they exist in those industries which are small 
and which have low capital investment per 
person Information that there are casual 
and contract workers m large industries 
where there is high capital investment per 
person has brought forth a cautious and 
judicious use of the term ‘unorganised.' In 
fact, it is now popular to use the term 
‘labouring poor’ for the vast section of the 
labourers who work in extractive, manufac¬ 
turing and household industries, in docks, 
transport and commercial establishments, 
or as self employed Their work is of a 
regular and routine nature but this is not 
so acknowledged by their employer (if there 
is) also, to a large extent they remain 
unorganised 

It has been agreed that there are various 
kinds of labouring poor casual labourers, 
contract labourers, bonded labourers and 
home-based workers In a large number of 
cases they are also migrants. They are 
distinguishable from the organised labour 
by their vulnerability to the outside forces 
They are usually given low wages and have 
little or no resources to fall back, hence no 
bargaining power They generally do not 
have any particular skills and if they do, 
these are outmoded They lack political pro¬ 
tection and are socially handicapped because 
of castes, gender, age and thus become 
susceptible to extra economic forces. 

Detailed information on and of the 
labouring poor is rarely found and in most 
cases they remain anonymous. The recent 
textile strike in Bombay highlighted the fact 
that in the Bombay textile industry a quarter 
of the labour force is badli or casual We do 
not have any such estimate in the case of the 
Ahmedabad textile industry. However, it is 
known that there are casual and badli 
workers even m Ahmedabad. 

The study attempts to investigate the 
origin and rise of another kind of labouring 
poor in the Ahmedabad textile industry— 


the contract workers. It also seeks to under¬ 
stand the nature of exploitation of the 
workers m an industry which is more than 
a hundred years old and which has had the 
longest continuous labour movement in the 
country. 

The amt of the study was three-fold: One, 
it tries to understand the nature and extent 
of contract work in the textile industry; its 
origin, the working conditions and the wage 
rates; two, it attempts to make a sociological 
analysis of the contract workers in terms of 
caste, community and religion to understand 
their occupational background and history, 
and three, it attempts to estimate the level of 
consciousness among the contract workers 
in the context of actual unionisation. 

To most of the outside world the contract 
workers do not exist Records are not kept 
by the mill or by the government. These 
workers remain invisible though according 
to reliable estimates they constitute nearly 
10 per cent of today’s workforce in the tex¬ 
tile industry. Today when the textile industry 
is facing a grave crisis, with 23 mills* out of 
66 being closed down in a period of eight 
months the statistics given by the unions and 
by the government make no mention of this 
invisible force of employees who are also 
getting displaced because of the closure of 
the mills. 

As they do not exist m the eyes of the 
union and the government, they are not 
given loans for subsidies or opportunities for 
alternative employment It is hoped that this 
study will “make the government accept the 
fact that the contract workers are doing 
essential work in the industry and that they 
should be given the same rights and benefits 
as the permanent employees of the mills. 

PROBLEMS OF DATA CALLECTION 

The Contract Labour Board has names 
and addresses of registered contractors but 
not of the contract workers. Not only is it 
difficult to find a list of contract workers 
from the official government agencies but 
even the mills and the unions do not have 
a complete list. When they do not exist, how 
can the law take cognisance of them? 

I must mention one additional difficulty. 
This research was sponsored by SEWA, 
an union which had its origin in the ex¬ 
periences of the Textile Labour Association, 
Ahmedabad and from which it now main¬ 
tains an autonomy. Research conducted by 
SEWA has been viewed with suspicion by the 
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Tbxtile Labour Association and by other 
unions. 

As a result, I went to see the Labour Com¬ 
missioner who made a special effort to con¬ 
tract various representatives of the trade 
unions and get them to meet me. He also 
was interested in finding out more informa 
tion on contract workers in textile industry 
and asked his own department to start 
investigations on contract labourers and 
their conditions of work. He also asked the 
Secretary, Contract Labour Board (in¬ 
corporated under the CL.A) to provide 
material they had on this issue to me. This 
official help to the survey was invaluable. 

For any researcher therefore, it is difficult 
to start even a preliminary enquiry to 
estimate the extent and range of the contract 
workers in order to draw up a sample and 
interview them There are no numbers, no 
names and no addresses How then does one 
proceed? 

I tried to get over this initial difficulty by 
contacting the unions and getting the names 
and addresses from the union. The single 
largest union in Ahmedabad the Tactile 
Labour Association had a list of some 200 
contract workers on its register. The TLA is 
recognised as a representative union accor¬ 
ding to th% Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, 1948. 

As only partial information was forth¬ 
coming from TLA, I went to the offices of 
Centre for Indian Trade Unions (CITU) 
which was remoured to have, a significant 
base among the contract workers. CITU was 
helpful and gave addresses of its represen¬ 
tatives in various mills who introduced me 
the contract workers in those units. 

After a few meetings, I realised that I 
would be ultimately getting a biased sample. 
A large number of contract workers were not 
unionised and I needed to interview a cross 
section to understand their problems 

The initial problem was solved by the 
investigators of this study The first 
investigator to be recruited had been a con¬ 
tract worker and had come to SEWA to seek 
redress Later she had tried to unionise 
contract workers on behalf of SEWA but 
had not succeeded She had been a contract 
worker and knew both contractors and the 
workers. She brought another investigator 

* Since then a number of mills have re¬ 
opened as a result of liberal credit facilities 
made available by the government. 
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who had lived all her life in working class 
areas where a large number of contract 
workers were living. These two were joined 
by another investigator who had a similar 
background. All three were confident of 
tackling this initial hurdle by making 
personal contact. 

The study started off by first trying to 
identify the departments in which contract 
workers worked. Here the first investigator’s 
experience helped. She was able to make 
initial notings of the departments. After we 
nad located the departments, all three 
investigators started visiting mills in various 
parts of the city m order to get the names 
of the contract workers 

The first difficulty that they faced was the 
entry into the mill. Only workers with iden¬ 
tity cards and representatives of trade unions 
were allowed to go into the mill premises. 
In the first two or three mills they entered 
with SEWA representatives but found that 
they could not get information as the 
mukaddam or the supervisor was suspicious. 
It was thus decided that they would not 
use the name of SEWA but try another 
approach. The investigators amongst them¬ 
selves decided that it was best if they ap¬ 
proached the contract workers by soliciting 
for work They found that the security per¬ 
sonnel was willing to let them enter the mills 
if they said that they were looking for a 
contract job In fact, m most cases, he 
introduced them to the mukaddam. 

As the main aim was to get the names and 
addresses of the contract workers without 
arousing suspicion from the mukaddam, the 
investigators devised various ways to keep the 
mukaddam employed in conversation while 
the others would make contact with contract 
workers asking them information about 
hours of work, nature of work, etc. Various 
methods were followed and more ingenuous 
ones were thought out on the spur of the 
moment. 

I would like to mention that the entire pro¬ 
cess of making initial contact was worked 
out by the investigators independently and 
it was their astuteness and shrewdness that 
made possible the flow of initial informa¬ 
tion on the contract workers. The investi¬ 
gators visited around 30 mills and were able 
to get names and addresses of nearly 282 
workers. 

The project had started on the first of 
April 1983 and the questionnaire was ready 
by the first of May 1983. The month of May 
was used to get contacts through unions but 
as noted above this was largely unsuccessful. 
The investigators had started visiting the 
mills by the second week of June and by 
mid-August names and addresses were still 
being collected. The procedure was therefore, 
lengthy and arduous. 

There were also certain basic problems 
with the information. The first investigator 
had been, working in the bobbin cleaning 
department wjjere a large number of workers 
jpe employed. workers who were 


working in this department in various mills. 
Also, this department was more accessible 
to outsiders. It was usually situated near the 
bad gates of the mill premises and in most 
cases was composed entirely of women. We 
were thus getting initial information relating 
to only one department and to women. 
Surely, there were males working as contract 
workers and in different departments? If 
they were, how did one contact them? 

We decided that we would visit all slums 
and residential areas mentioned in the 
addresses collected by us and ask for names 
and addresses of other contract workers 
from our initial contact person. Thus we 
were able to locate workers in as many as 
21 residential areas of the city. Ultimately, 
we were able to meet 639 contract workers 
in these 21 areas. 

1 had prepared a questionnaire which was 
in part structured, partly unstructured 
However, the situation in which, we were 
placed made us dismiss the idea of filing up 
answers. Instead we started doing in-depth 
interviews as we felt that was a best way to 
break the barrier between the investigator 
and the respondent. The format of the inter¬ 
views was flexible, we would talk about pro¬ 
blems of day-to-day living apd ask questions 
of family income and expenditure. We would 
talk of problems of unemployment and find 
out about the size of the family and earn¬ 
ing members and their occupations. We 
would talk of problems in finding contract 
job and find out information on employ¬ 
ment, whether it was continuous or not, 
wages, nature of work and rights obtained 
by the workers. We would talk about how 
to change the situation and find out infor¬ 
mation on consciousness and unionisation. 
The interviews were rarely conducted with 
the respondent though the questions were all 
focused on him/her. Usually our questions 
elicited orchestrated replies. Answers to 
questions were given by people who had 
gathered around and who prompted and 
supported the respondent. Questions and 
answers did not follow the order in the 
questionnaire. However, we tried to ask as 
many questions that were devised in the 
questionnaire. (The investigators had 
memorised the questions.) After every such 
encounter the investigators would withdraw 
to a quiet place and note down the answers. 
In most cases the investigators would visit 
in batches of two. 

The Survey 

The aim of survey was to interview a 
cross-section of contract workers working in 
the mills of the city. Due to the unavailability 
of the universe we decided to follow two 
strategies. One was to get a*census of the 
contract workers by contacting them at the 
mill premises. The other was to interview 
them at their residences thereby getting more 
contact addresses. As a result of the first 
strateg/we got 282 addresses from workers 
in 30 mills. We thus had a base to start 


interviewing workers. From these workers we 
got new addresses. We kept in mind however 
that we had to have a reasonable number of 
workers from all mills and spread over all 
the departments. We maintained a strict 
check on the information relating to respon¬ 
dent’s department and the mill. In fact, a 
table was prepared and as soon as the 
investigator reached the number ten, that is, 
had interviewed ten workers of one depart¬ 
ment she was asked not to interview any 
more workers from the same department of 
the same mill. We also ensured that we 
visited all the residential working-class areas 
in the city. In this way, in what might be 
called a very ’unscientific’ manner a 
stratified sample was surveyed. The number 
ten was very arbitrary but we were going by 
reports that there were an average of 100 
contract workers in each mill—ten would be 
thus 10 per cent of the workforce. 

There are 66 mills in the city. Of these 66, 
when the survey started two were sick units. 
Four had closed down before the survey 
started. Thus in August 1983, there were 60 
mills that we had to survey. Out of these 60, 
we were able to contact workers of 57 mills 
in the city. Mill No 3 and Mill No 21 have 
two units each but are coded as single units 
in this survey After we started our survey 
two mills which we had surveyed closed 
down. Workers of both these mills Aryodaya 
Spinning and Weaving Company Limited 
and Sahyog Textiles were contacted before 
the closure of the mill Since then, a large 
number of the mills surveyed have closed. 

The survey had started with the hypothesis 
that contract work would be done by 
the most oppressed groups of the society 
in terms of class, caste, gender and age. 
The analysis of the data bears out this 
hypothesis. 

Sociological attributes 

Of 639 respondents, 267 (41.78 per cent) 
were males and 372 (58.22 per cent) were 
females. Most respondents said that they 
were Hindus. Only 4 (0.63 per cent) and 5 
(0.78 per cent), respectively stated that 
they were Muslims and Christians, the 
information for the remaining four being 
unavailable. Nearly 95 per cent of the 
respondents were form the Scheduled Caste 
category, the remaining 5 per cent belonging 
to the Durbar and Thakore castes declared 
backward castes (by the Backward Castes 
Commission, popularly become* as Bakshi 
Commission): 

Table 1 shows the break-up by sub-castes 
of the respondents. It shows that almost half 
of the respondents belonged to the Wiankar 
caste while about 30 per cent were from the 
Chamar caste. A gender-wise break up 
brings to light the fact that a large pro¬ 
portion (about 60 per cent) of women con¬ 
tract workers were from the Wankar caste: 
Among men, the ratio between Wankarx and 
Chanuus was not that wide and the Chamars 
were closely followed by the Nalias. 
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Having established that nearly six out of 
every 10 respondents were females, and that 
most came from Scheduled Castes, what 
does the data indicate in respect to age? 
Tible 2 shows that nearly 65 per cent of the 
Wankars. were below the age of 25 years. In 


fact a disturbing detail emerges from the 
study—23 per cent of the respondents were 
below the age of eighteen years. Nearly 18 
respondents can be designated as children 
(as defined by the Factories Act, 1948) that 
is below fourteen years of age. There were 


Table l: Distribution of Contract Workers Accordino to Caste and Gender 


Caste 


Male 

Female 


Total 

No 

Percentage 

No 

fcrcentage 

No 

Percentage 

Wankar 

106 

39.70 

230 

61.83 

336 

52.58 

Chamar 

93 

34.83 

98 

26.34 

191 

29.89 

Nalia 

30 

11.24 

8 

2.15 

28 

5.95 

Other Scheduled Castes 

12 

4.49 

11 

2.96 

23 

3.60 

Darbar and Thakore 

20 

7.49 

11 

296 

31 

4.85 

NA 

6 

2.25 

14 

3.76 

20 

3.13 

Tbtal 

267 

100.00 

372 

100.00 

639 

100.00 


Table 2: Distribution of Contract Workers Accordino to Gender and Aoe 


Age 

Male 

Female 

Tbtal 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

10-14 

7 

2.62 

11 

2.96 

18 

2.82 

15-18 

78 

29.21 

51 

13.71 

129 

20.19 

19-25 

155 

58.05 

108 

29.03 

263 

41.16 

26-35 

15 

5.62 

100 

26.88 

115 

18.00 

36-45 

4 

1.50 

77 

20.70 

81 

12.68 

46+ 

8 

3.00 

23 

6.18 

31 

4.85 

NA 

0 

0.00 

2 

0.54 

2 

0.36 

Total 

267 

100.00 

372 

100.00 

639 

100.00 


Table 3- Distribution of Contract Workers Accordino to Gender and Education 


Education 

Male 

Female 

Tbtal 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

No education 

41 

15.36 

189 

50 81 

230 

35.99 

Upto primary 

135 

50.56 

131 

35.22 

266 

4162 

Upto secondary 

84 

31.84 

32 

860 

117 

18 32 

Upto college 

4 

1.50 

1 

0.36 

5 

0.89 

NA 

2 

0.84 

19 

5 11 

21 

3 29 

Total 

267 

100.00 

372 

10000 

639 

100.00 


Table 4: Distribution of Contract Workers According to Gender and Earning Members 


Earners in Family 


Male 

Female 

Tbtal 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

Only respondent ' 

57 

21.35 

66. 

17 74 

123 

19.25 

Respondent + 1 

89 

33.33 

201 

54.03 

290 

45.38 

Respondent + 2 

81 

30.34 

88 

23.66 

169 

26.45 

Respondent + 3 

35 

13.11 

7 

1.88 

42 

6.57 

Respondent + 4 

4 

1.50 

6 

1.61 

10 

1.57 

Respondent + 5 

0 

0.00 

2 

0.54 

2 

0.31 

Respondent + 6 

0 

0.00 

1 

0.27 

1 

0.16 

NA 

1 

0.37 

1 

0.27 

2 

0.31 


267 

100.00 

372 

100.00 

639 

100.00 


Table 5: Distribution of Additional Earners in Respondents’ Families 
According to Occupation 


Occupation 


Male 

Female 


Tbtal 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

Contract workers 

78 

12.36 

63 

44.68 

141 

18.26 

Permanent mill workers 

211 

33.34 

8 

5.67 

219 

28.37 

Factory workers 

3E 

6.03 

22 

15.60 

60 

7.77 

Services 

118 

18 70 

17 

12.06 

135 

17.49 

Badli 

186 

29.48 

0 

0-00 

186 

24.09 

Fslatu 

0 

0.00 

31 

21.99 

31, 

4.01 

Tbtal 

631 

100.00 

141 

100.00 

772 

100.00 


129 respondents between the ages of four¬ 
teen to eighteen who can be deemed to be 
“young person’’ or adolescent according to 
the Factories Act, 1948. They constitute 20 
per cent of the total sample. Legally these 
workers can work only if they are given a 
physical fitness certificate by the doctor. In 
our investigation we found that none of 
these "young persons” had been medically 
examined. Also, according to the Employ¬ 
ment of Children Act, no one below 15 years 
should be employed. In this survey we found 
5.32 per cent respondents below the age 
of 15. 

Thble 2 indicates another important 
feature. Nearly 90 per cent of the males were 
below twenty-five years of age. Of these 90 
per cent nearly 32 per cent were below the 
age of 18. On the other hand about 45 per 
cent of the women were below 25 years. Of 
these, 17 per cent were below the age of 18. 
The remaining women respondents were 
spread over almost equally till 45 years ' 

An analysis of marital status indicates 
that nearly 30 per cent were unmarried. Of 
these, it is the male who were mostly un¬ 
married. More than 50 per cent of the males 
were not married while 75 per cent of the 
females were married. About 10 per cent of 
the women are widows. 

The information on education indicates 
that about 40 per cent of the respondents 
studied upto primary education. A gender 
wise break-up shows that the males were 
more educated. About 32 per cent have 
studied upto secondary education while 
about 51 per cent of females have not been 
educated at all 

Most of the respondents were borne in 
Ahmedabad city (87 per cent) and only 8 per 
cent were migrants. About 7 per cent were 
from Sabarkantha district m North Gujarat. 

Most resjkmdents live in large families 
About 48 per cent of the respondents have 
families of more than five and less than 
eight. There were more women having a 
smaller family. This should not be surprising 
given the fact that nearly II per cent of the 
women were widows. 

How many families are totally dependent 
on the respondent's income? Or, is there 
more than one working member in the 
family? Thble 4 shows that about 19 per cent 
of the respondents are the sole earners in the 
family. A gender-wise break-up indicates that 
this was true more in the case of males where 
about 21 per cent of the total male respon¬ 
dents were the only family earners. Among 
the households having female contract 
workers there were about 54 per cent addi¬ 
tional single earners—most of them were 
males (out of 201, 189 were males); 24 per 
cent of the households had three earning 
members (including of the respondent). On 
the other hand, among the males, two 
member earning households were 33 per cent 
and three member earning household were 
30 per cent. There were 13 per cent house¬ 
holds having 4 earning members (including 
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respondent). In total there were 631 males 
and 141 females in addition to 639 respon¬ 
dents who were working (children who are 
working are included here) 

Of the 772 additional earners in the 639 
families (additional to respondent)—which 
makes an average of 1.21 additional member 
per family. Is it possible to guage the nature 
of that employment? While the breakdown 
m terms of nature of occupation for each 
of the variations (Ihble 4) is not available—a 
break-up of employment of these 772 by 
gender is available About 18 per cent were 
contract workers in the textile industry. 
About 28 per cent of them were permanent 
textile workers Only about 8 per cent were 
in factory work About 17 per cent were in 
other services This includes government ser¬ 
vice like the postal department and other 
traditional services. A large number of 
chamars said they worked as mochis (cob¬ 
blers). A gender-wise break-up shows that 
33 per cent of the permanent textile workers 
were males and about 29 per cent were doing 
badli in the textile industry (Thble 5). 
Employment in badli is not of a permanent 
nature Sometimes and that too rarely do 
these workers work for more than 10-15 days 
in a month However, they accept this work 
in the hope they may get permanent job in 
the textile industry Among the females the 
last category is falaiu that is any work that 
they get. This means about 22 per cent of 
the females get irregular employment. This 
Table also reveals another important fact. 
Except in those families where there are per¬ 
manent mill employees (about 28 per cent 
of the total additional earners were perma¬ 
nent employees) most oi the families do not 
have adequate and permanent source of 
livelihood as most of the other employment 
(barring government service which relates to 
only 2 per cent of earners) do not give ade¬ 
quate wages and sufficient social welfare 
benefits How many families have perma¬ 
nent mill workers"’ A much more detailed 
computation is necessary for that is necessary 
but on a random check we find that a large 
number of permanent mill employers are 
spouses of female respondents. The check 
revealed that 25 per cent of the families have 
permanent mill workers 

Economic n ributes 

Whereas nearly 20 per cent of the families 
were supported by respondents, another 55 
per cent did not have regular income and 
other social welfare benefits. The family 
income and living conditions would there¬ 
fore not be adequate. This is substantiated 
by the fact that most respondents live in 
rented houses About 77 per cent stated that 
they were living in kachha houses. Asked 
whether the land belonged to a society or* 
to them, most of those who said that they 
owned their houses were not surt of the 
answer. Jn this situation it is difficult to 
establisiuhow true is the answer that nearly 
28 per cent of respondents owned houses 


An analysis of the data of family income 
reveals a pathetic picture. More than 53 per 
cent stated that their income was less 
thamRs 500 a month. "Ihbles 6, 7 and 8 
indicate some salient points: One, that 
there were more women contract workers 
having a family income of less than Rs 500. 
Two, that for more than 90 per cent of the 
respondents the income was less than 
Rs 1,000. Three, that only a quarter say that 
they can maintain expenditure below Rs 500 
(though more than 53 per cent have income 
of less than Rs 500). Finally, that there is 
a high percentage of ratio of expenditure 
over income. More than 33 per cent of the 
respondents borrow at least Rs 200 a month 
and more than 18 per cent borrow Rs 300 
a month. 

Contract Workers- Occupational 
history 

We have seen that a significant propor¬ 
tion of the respondents have some links with 
the texnle industry by way of some family 
members working in the industry either as 
a permanent mill worker or as a badli 
worker. But what about the respondents? 
Were they ever involved in the textile in¬ 
dustry? Were they displaced from being per¬ 
manent mill workers? The answer to this is 
'No*. In fact, the fact that a significant 
number of respondents were young would 
have given the initial clue. This is substan¬ 
tiated by Table 9 Most males and females 
were unemployed before they joined contract 
work. The males seem to have given up 
studies to join contract work while the 
females who have largely been working at 
home have had to seek a source of livelihood 
for the family. Why is this so? We will try 
to provide some answers in the conclusion 
One interesting thesis we were not able to 
answer because of lack of data was the ques¬ 
tion whether the mothers of the female 
respondents were ever permanent workers 
who were displaced as a result of discourage¬ 
ment of female employment and therefore 
their daughters are now employed as con¬ 


tract workers. This is one line of inquiry that 
needs to be followed up. 

One of the interesting facts that came to 
light as a result of the sociological break¬ 
up done earlier relates to the caste composi¬ 
tion of the contract workers. We have found 
that a significant number of females who are 
Wankars have been able to find employment 
as contract workers while the males are 
distributed almost equally into Wankars and 
Chamars. Is there any historical reason for 
this pattern? We have already mentioned the 
nature of division among castes in the textile 
industry. However, the occurrence of this 
pattern needs an evaluation. It has relation 
to the traditional divisions within the 
Scheduled Castes and the nature of the 
internal hierarchies, the links of these 
hierarchies to the traditional occupations, 
the impact of colonial penetration on these 
occupations and the subsequent displace¬ 
ment of the sub-castes from the occupations 
and their subsequent recruitment in the 
textile industry. 

In the pre-colonial period the Scheduled 
Castes of Gujarat were divided into four 
major sub-groups At the top were the Gaurs 
or the Harijan brahmins, just below them 
were the Wankars, the weavers Then, in im¬ 
portance were the Chamars, the leather 
manufacturers and traders and the lowest 
were the Bhangis, sweepers or scavangers. 
The Senevas and the Nahas were placed 


Table 8: Distribution of Contract Workers 
Accordino to Net Borrowing 


Net 

Borrowing 
(in Rs/Month) 

Number 

Percentage 

100 

85 

13 30 

200 

211 

33.02 

300 

119 

18.62 

400 

40 

6.26 

500 

68 

10 24 

600 

13 

2.04 

600 + 

13 

2.04 

NA 

90 

14 08 

Total 

639 

100.00 


Table 6: Distribution of Contract Workers According to Gender and Family Income 


Income in Rupees 


Male 


Female 


Total 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

Less than Rs 500 

133 

49.82 

210 

56.45 

343 

53.68 

Less than Rs 1000 

111 

41.57 

148 

39.78 

259 

40.53 

Less than Rs 1500 

20 

7.49 

11 

2.96 

31 

4.85 

NA 

3 

1.12 

3 

0.81 

6 

0.94 

Total 

267 

100.00 

372 

100.00 

639 

100.00 


Table 7: Distribution of Contract Workers Accordino to Gender and Family Expenditure 


Expenditure in Rupees 


Male 


Female 


Tbtal 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

Less than Rs 500 

68 

25.47 

102 

27 42 

170 

26.60 

Less than Rs 1000 

142 

53.18 

206 

55.38 

348 

54.46 

Less than Rs 1500 

45 

16.85 

48 

12.90 

93 

14.55 

Less than Rs 2000 

10 

3.75 

14 

3.76 

24 

3.76 

NA 

2 

0 75 

2 

0.54 

4 

0.63 

Total 

267 

100.00. 

372 

100.00 

639 

100.00 
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hierarchically between the Chamars and the 
Bhangis. There were of course many other 
sub-castes, some important ones, but are not 
mentioned here because they remain 
unrepresented in the textile industry. 

The impact of colonialism was first felt 
on the Wankars whose traditional handloom 
industry was wiped out first by imported 
goods and later by the Indian textile 
manufacturing industry. They sought 
employment in the textile industry in large 
numbers and were employed as spinners. The 
first to get employed were the Wankars from 
Ahmedabad city. Later, with the expansion 
of the industry, Wankars from North 
Cujarat and Saurashtra migrated to find 
employment in the city. Those who did were 
able to get some of their relatives employed 
as badli (casual labourers who according to 
an agreement between TLA and Ahmedabad 
Tfextile Mills Association had the first chance 
to become permanent employees if these 
jobs were available). It has been noticed that 
recruitment in the industry in caste-wise and, 
therefore, it is no surprise to note that 
Wankars are the largest group employed. 
But this fact still does not tell us why 


women from Wankar caste form substantial 
numbers. The answer may lie in a combina¬ 
tion of factors One, over the years, a con¬ 
scious effort has been made to decrease per¬ 
manent women workers in the industry, the 
root of this is the Delhi pact of 1935, which 
allowed displacement of women workers 
whehever rationalisation took place. In 
1949-50, there were 6,068 women workers. 
In 1982 the number had decreased to 3,200. 

With the decrease in women workers as 
permanent employees there was no way in 
which the women could find permanent 
employment in the industry. The only way 
out was thus as contract workers. Given the 
long historical association of Wankars with 
the textile industry, it was natural that 
Wankar women would find jobs in the 
industry, in this case as contract workers. 
This might be the reason why there are many 
Wankar women as contract workers. 

On the other hand, the Chamars were 
recruited in the industry at a very late stage 
and that too mainly as contract workers The 
Chamars in Gujarat had a high economic 
status Some of the city-based Chamars were 
even doing leather business. It is only 


Table 9: Distribution of Contract Workers According to Gender and 
Previous Employment 


Previous Employment 


Male 


Female 


Total 

(Occupation) 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

Domestic servant 

1 

0.37 

0 

000 

1 

0.15 

Factory service 

Contract Work 

12 

4 49 

7 

1.88 

19 

2 97 

(other than textile) 

23 

8.61 

32 

8.60 

55 

8.61 

Permanent textile worker 

8 

3.00 

2 

0.64 

10 

1.57 

Service 

2 

0.76 

0 

0.00 

2 

0.31 

Unemployed 

231 

82.77 

331 

88.98 

552 

86.39 

Total 

267 

100 00 

372 

100.00 

639 

100 00 


Table 10: Distribution of Contract Workers According to Hours of Work and Gendfr 


Hours of Work _Male_ Female _Total 



No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

8 hours 

32 

11.99 

23 

618 

155 

8 61 

9 hours 

132 

49.44 

132 

35.48 

264 

41.32 

10 hours 

76 

28 46 

137 

• 36 83 

213 

33.33 

11 hours 

13 

4.87 

49 

13.17 

52 

9 70 

12 hours 

14 

5.24 

30 

8 07 

44 

6 89 

NA 

0 

000 

1 

0 27 

I 

0.15 

Total 

267 

10000 

372 

100.00 

639 

100.00 


Table 11: Distribution of Contract Workers According to Wages Obtained and Gender 


Daily Wages 
in Rupees 

Male 

Female 

Total 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

Below 5 

5 

1.87 

6 

I 61 

11 

1 72 

5 

28 

10.49 

60 

16.13 

88 

13 77 

6 

55 

20.60 

80 

21 51 

135 

21 13 

7 

32 

11.99 

52 

13 98 

84 

13 15 

8 

52 

19 48 

59 

15.86 

111 

17 37 

9 

17 

6.37 

21 

5 65 

38 

5.95 

10 

28 

10 49 

41 

11 02 

69 

10.80 

II 

14 

5.24 

15 

4 02 

29 

4 54 

12 

16 

5.99 

17 

4 57 

33 

5 16 

12+ 

19 

7.12 

17 

4 57 

36 

5 63 

NA 

1 

0.36 

4 

1 18 

5 

0.78 

Total 

267 

100.00 

372 

100.00 

639 

100.00 


recently, after Independence, that, the 
leather industry started facing competition 
as a result of the introduction of processed 
leather good. This created a disruption in 
the traditional occupations of the Chamars. 
It is therefore, only recently that the 
Chamars have sought employment in the in¬ 
dustry. Naturally, the first to enter are the 
females. Females still are working at home. 
Their options have been limited in the con¬ 
text of an economy where the industrialisa¬ 
tion process gives higher wages only to 
highly skilled workers. Thus they have only 
options- either to get a job of a casual nature 
in a factory or m the textile industry. In the 
textile industry, the recruitment has a strong 
caste bias (as mentioned earlier) and is 
organised through TLA which has a set pat¬ 
tern of caste-based patron-client recruitment 
system. Given the lack of caste linkages, 
entry could be at the lowest level as a con¬ 
tract worker Factory work is also of a 
similar nature. Thus the options of Chamars 
have been limited to casual, and contract 
jobs. A significant portion of male Chamar 
respondent’s fathers are still working in the 
traditional occupation. 

Why were there only a few Gaur brahmins 
and Bhangis among the contract workers 7 
The former have used the educational 
opportunities provided by reservation and 
have obtained government reserved jobs. The 
latter have, by and large, joined the Munici¬ 
pality and continuing their traditional 
occupation of sweeping 

Most of our respondents are of families 
who have not been permanently associated 
with the textile industry. Even in families 
where there were permanent mill workers, 
we found that they had become permanent 
workers only a few years back It seems most 
of the respondents though Ahmedabad-born 
have not had long occupational history in 
the city 

Wages, Hours of Work and Nature 
of Work 

The Factories Act, 1948 lays down that no 
labourer should work for more than 48 
hours a week and that he/she should be 
given one holiday a week Thus eight hours 
a day is the normal working time in an 
industry. How many hours does the contract 
worker work? One fact that becomes im¬ 
mediately apparent is that only about 9 per 
cent of the workers clock the legally autho¬ 
rised time. About 41 per cent work for nine 
hours and another 33 per cent for 10 
hours—10 per cent for 11 hours and 7 per 
cent for 12 hours. A gender-wise break-up 
indicates that less females work in the 
stipulated eight hours. About 50 per cent of 
the women respondents work for 10 to 11 
hours a day (Table 9) Clearly, there seems 
to be a discrimination against women in 
contract work 

Wages of the contract workers were 
abysmally low About 21 per cent get Rs six 
a day, 13 per cent Rs seven a day and 17 per 
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cent Rs eight a day. Most women get low 
wages, that is the rate of Rs five a day and 
fewer women got higher wages as can be seen 
from Bible 10. 

The emerging pattern suggests that 
women contract workers work for more than 
specified hours and get lesser wages. This 
seems unjustified when we find from 
Thble 11 that they have been working for a 
longer period as contract workers. 

The Thble shows that nearly 47 per cent 
of the women workers have been working 
for less than five years while 76 per cent of 
the males worked for less than five years. In 
fact 33 per cent of women respondents 
worked for less than ten years and 11 per cent 
for less than fifteen years. 

What is the nature of their work? We find 
contract workers in twelve departments. One 
of the largest departments is the bobbin 
cleaning (alternatively called chapat clean¬ 
ing or atera, atera being the name of 
machine on which bobbins are cleaned). In 
most cases this machine is hand-operated, 
rarely have the mills or contractors installed 
automatic machines. The process is simple. 
There is usually some thread that is stuck 
on the bobbins which has not been used m 
the cloth. This thread has to be separated 
from the bobbins and the bobbins cleaned 
out for rewinding. 

The workers put the bobbins on the atera 
machine and roll out the thread on fents 
(sometimes) and then this thread is sold as 


watte yarn. In a large number of cases this 
department is situated near the mill pre¬ 
mises, sometimes just inside the back gate 
to Indicate, that it is not part of the regular 
production process. However, it is not known 
who owns the machine whether it is the mill 
company or the contractor; this fact being 
kept deliberately vague. In some cases, as in 
the Calico and Jubilee Mills the contractor 
has got a “factory” or a business of bobbin 
cleaning. The bobbins from the mills go to 
this “factory” and are then sent back to the 
mill. The removal of bobbins from mill 
premises is rare and usually the cleaning pro¬ 
cess takes place within the mill premises. The 
largest number of contract workers work in 
this department. About 37 per cent of our 
respondents worked in this department. 
(See Thble 12). Generally, women find 
employment in this department. About 43 
per cent of the women respondents worked 
in this department. The department usually 
employs twenty to sixty workers 

The remaining eleven departments where 
contract workers work were all within the 
mill premises. The biggest among them is 
engineering. This also includes construction 
workers who do routine construction work 
in the mill premises. Some of these workers 
are women while a larger chunk of them are 
men doing work in the Blow and Oil depart¬ 
ments. Employed initially as casual labourers 
to help out regular employees, they are now 
kept on as contract workers. It is alleged that 


Table 12: Distribution of Contract Workers According to Number of Years Worked as 
Contract Workers and Gender 


No of Years Male Female _Total 



No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

1-5 

203 

76 03 

175 

4004 

378 

59.16 

5-10 

44 

16.48 

125 

33.60 

169 

26.45 

10-15 

13 

4.87 

41 

11.02 

54 

8 45 

15-20 

2 

0.74 

11 

2.96 

13 

2.03 

20-25 

3 

1.12 

12 

3.23 

15 

2 35 

25-30 

1 

0.38 

4 

107 

5 

0.78 

30-35 

0 

0.38 

2 

0.54 

3 

0.47 

NA 

1 

0.00 

2 

0.54 

2 

0.41 

Total 

267 

100.00 

372 

100.00 

639 

100.00 


Table 13: Distribution of Contract Workers According to gender and Department 


Department 

Male 

Female 

Tbtal 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

No 

Percentage 

Bobbin cleaning 

75 

28.09 

163 

43.82 

238 

37.25 

Winding/reeling 

32 

11.99 

52 

13.98 

84 

13.15 

Mending 

11 

4.12 

37 

9.95 

38 

5.95 

Coal 

11 

4.12 

9 

2.42 

20 

3.13 

Engineering and 







construction 

64 

23 97 

39 

10.48 

103 

16.12 

Printing 

5 

1.87 

3 

0.80 

108 

1.25 

Spinning 

16 

5.99 

17 

4.57 

33 

5.16 

FUatu 

35 

13.12 

34 

9.14 

69 

10.80 

Canteen 

3 

1.12 

0 

0.00 

3 

1.05 

Sweeping 

2 

0.75 

9 

2.42 

11 

1.73 

Kharaba 

8 

3. GO 

9 

2.42 

17 

2.66 

Folding 

1 

0.37 

0 

0.00 

1 

0.35 

Card/stamping 

1 

0.37 

0 

0.00 

1 

0.35 

NA 

3 

1.12 

0 

0.00 

3 

1.05 

Tbtal 

- mr 

267 

100.00 

372 a 

100.00 

639 

100.00 
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in most mills new permanent recruits are not 
employed to operate the Blow and Oil 
Engines after the retirement of old 
employees. Instead, contract workers are 
employed in their place. 

The third largest department is falatu. 
Falatu really means doing any work assigned 
to the worker. It could mean replacing a 
regular worker, sweeping, cleaning or 
carrying load. A large number of boys are 
employed in this work. About 11 per cent 
of the respondents were doing falatu jobs. 

In addition to bobbin cleaning, a depart¬ 
ment in Which women an in demand is men¬ 
ding. Here the women have to insert a thread 
into the processed cloth whenever there has 
been a defect. In some cases, as in Arvind 
Mills, which produces a particular variety 
of saree, women of Bharat Sevak Samaj are 
employed at Rs five a day to cut buttas. 
About 10 per cent of the women respondents 
in our survey worked in this department. 

Another department which employs 
young boys and girls is reeling. The task here 
is to reel and wind the bobbins which are 
cleaned out. About 13 per cent of the 
respondents were in this department; 11 per 
cent males and 14 per cent females. The coal 
department is another major department. 
Here there are three processes. One is to 
unload the coal coming in from the coal 
yard. The second is to crush it and the third 
is to carry it to the engine room. In our 
sample 3.13 per cent were working in the coal 
department. 

There are some contract workers em¬ 
ployed in ring spinning departments which 
is a more skilled work and their number is 
very small In addition, the contract workers 
are employed in the folding department 
Here the workers have to fold the processed 
doth as it comes out from the machine. 
After folding, the cloth has to be stamped 
at every metre length. Here too contract 
workers are employed. 

Both canteen work and sweeping have 
contract workers. The sweepers have to 
sweep the mill premises and clean machines. 
They have to specially work on the rest day 
as that is the time when the machines are 
not in use. In the kharaba department, the 
contract workers are employed to pick up the 
waste that is accumulated in -the mill 
premises both yarn and cloth and in chindi, 
workers are made to sort out pieces of 
damaged cloth which is later sold in the 
market by the mill agents (from which patch- 
work quilts are made). 

The above information raises some 
seminal questions. As most of the contract 
workers' have not worked beyond the last ten 
to fifteen years, can one say that contract 
work, in textile industry is of recent origin? 
Also as Thble 12 indicates, there has been 
a gradual increase of contract workers. Does 
that mean that departments which normally 
employed permanent workers were now 
employing contract workers or were new pro¬ 
cesses started that required additional 
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employment which wit then made into 
contract work? 

It ymt mentioned ember that the TLA had 
filed a case to abolish contract work in the 
untile industry m early as in 1946. The 
swtnd given by the Industrial Court defines 
contract workers as permanent workers and 
stipulated that they be at least paid the 
minimum wage* that had been announced 
for the general category of workers like 
sweepers and coolies. Both with workers and 
representative* of unions fire TLA had made 
an effort to at least implement this award 
and the number of contract workers had 
been reduced over time, A survey conducted 
by K N Vaid entitled Contract Labourers in 
the Manufacturing Industry for Shri Ram 
Centre for Industrial Relations in 1966 con¬ 
firms this and states that there were only 0.7 
per cent of contract workers (as a propor¬ 
tion to permanent workers) in 12 units in 
Ahmedabad. However, interviews indicate 
that contract work of the kind described 
above is of recent origin. 

From all the available evidence it seems 
that the present extent of contract work is 
of recent origin. Most interviewees placed 
it in the last ten to fifteen years and linked 
it to the recession faced by the textile 
industry during 1967-69. 

But what had the recession to do with 
contract work? The answers to these were 
varied. Some said that the crisis led to the 
laying off of some workers. Some others 
were given a choice between dismissal and 
contract work and workers accepted the 
latter. However, none of those interviewed 
had been permanent workers who had 
become contract workers thus the second 
question does not seem to be correct. It 
could be said that wives or daughters of 
those who had been laid off might have 
found employment as contract workers. As 
mentioned earlier on this issue we do not 
have enough data. 

Some contract workers said that the intro¬ 
duction of contract work was related to the 
advent of Marwaris into the textile industry. 
They had a different system pf management 
and it was they, according to the workers, 
who introduced contract work system. It is 
true that today a significant number of mills 
were controlled by the members of the 
Marwari community. However, the Marwari 
business houses started making inroads into 
Ahmedabad soon after Independence 
though (heir collective presence was felt only 
after the 1967-69 crisis when a good number 
of mills changed hands. 

It is difficult to prove the exact relation¬ 
ship between one style of management 
associated with one community and the 
introduction of contract work. Also, one has 
to take into account the fact that contract 
work is not only associated with one group 
of mills but is spread all over the industry. 
Could it be that the Marwari management 
initiated tbe process and the others followed? 
Even if dial was true, what was the role of 


the TLA? Why did it acquiesce to this 

pattern? 

Some of these questions would be answered 
in the next section, evidence collected from 
the respondents indicates that there was a 
gradual expansion of some departments 
during the crisis that paved the way for 
the further expansion of contract work 
in departments which had permanent 
employees. 

Interviews conducted with old workers in 
the chapat cleaning department (now known 
as atera) revealed that their earlier work was 
simple and not strenuous. Not many workers 
were employed in this department. Their 
task was to cut the thread that was attached 
to the bobbins with a knife. During the 
1967-69 crisis, this department was expanded 
as it became more profitable to sell yam and 
atera machines started bring installed in a 
large number of mills. The fact was that the 
management realised that with little or no 
investment they would be able to earn high 
profits out of selling yam. In fact, the mills 
started a new business of selling waste yam 
or cloth. They appointed contractors or 
middlemen to recruit workers to remove 
waste and sell it. Knowledgeable insiders 
allege that this business docs not find a 
record in the accounts book. One of the 
reasons for appointing contract workers 
was to circumvent legal and accounting 
problems. 

The recruitment of contract workers on 
such a large scale in the bobbin cleaning 
without protests also gave the management 
an opportunity to recruit casual workers 
inside the mill for doing varied and some¬ 
times unspecified jobs (e g, falatu). In some 
mills, because of the presence of these 
workers, no new staff has been taken into 
the engineering department. One can 
presume that once the process of employ¬ 
ing contract workers in one department was 
initiated, it made it possible for the process 
to extend to other departments where work 
was not regular and where there was no 
Strong worker pressure. 


Riohts and Consciousness of 
Contract workers 

Do these contract workers get any of the 
minimum benefits given to them according 
to the law? The Factories Act, 1948, the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1948 
and the Contract Labour (Regulation and 
Abolition) Act, 1970 stipulate minimum 
rights to the workers. 

This survey found that to a large extent 
not only were the workers not aware of their 
rights but were quite surprised to know that 
they could avail themselves of these rights. 
In some cases, the investigators had to 
explain to them what these rights were before 
they answered the question. A large number, 
60 per cent of the workers did not know of 
medical leave, 65 per cent of the workers 
were surprised that they were entitled to 
maternity benefits, 68 per cent did not know 
that provident fund or gratuity could be 
asked for, 69 per cent were not aware that- 
the Employees State Insurance Scheme 
(ESIS) was applicable to them and another 
70 per cent were not aware tfiat they could 
obtain the benefits of a creche. 

How many used these benefits? Among 
our respondents the number is small and is 
related and specific to those workers whose 
family members, mainly the spouse, are per¬ 
manent workers and who therefore; get help 
through ESIS. 18 per cent said that they 
could get benefits of ESIS. Most said that 
they got leave but that meant non-payment 
of daily wages. 

It seems ironical to state that contract 
workers are not considered casual labourers 
by their employers whatever they might 
state legally! If they are considered casual 
workers, they should be paid daily. Instead 
most worker* (91 per cent) stated that they 
were paid monthly, on every tenth day of the 
month. About 5 per cent stated that they got 
paid fortnightly tnd only 3 per cent said that 
they were paid daily. Most of the workers 
are regular workers, that is, they do contract 
work daily—83 per cent have been working 
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coctimiously every day oftheyMa; 7 percent 
stated that they contract work Irregularly, 
and 10 per cent of the respondents did not 
answer the question. 

Do they sign a receipt when they are paid? 
70 per cent said yes, that they signed either 
with their signatures or with the thumb 
impression—28 per cent did not sign when 
they took wages. 

The fact that as many as 91 per cent are 
given monthly payments indicates that they 
are considered regular employees though 
they are not given the rights that the regular 
employees obtain, if so, how many of them 
are given identity cards as contract workers 
or as mill employees? The survey shows that 
nearly 37 per cent of the workers do not have 
an ID card as stipulated by the Factories Act 
and/or CLA. 

Most of the workers seemed unaware that 
the government has to make regular inspec¬ 
tion to see if any labour laws are violated— 
96 per cent of the respondents stated that 
they do not know if the labour officer ever 
comes to the mill. Most stated that they have 
not seen any. 

When asked if they know that the posses¬ 
sion of an identity card gave them the right 
to obtain benefits like medical aid, creche 
services, leave, most choose not to give 
answers. Thus there were a large number of 
NAs in these answers—99 per cent gave no 
answers for creche facilities, 100 per cent for 
maternity benefit, 95 per cent for medical 
aid, 99 per cent for provident fund and 
gratuity, 90 per cent for ESI. 

Have the workers accepted these condi¬ 
tions of work and wages or have they made 
attempts to change them? 44 per cent did 
not answer the question, 25 per cent said no 
and 31 per cent said they had made some 
attempts. Did they contact a union? 31 per 
cent said yes, 16 per cent said that the union 
has started proceedings in the labour court. 
However, some workers found that their ser¬ 
vices were terminated as a result—five of the 
639 respondents were out of work as a result 
of court cases. It is interesting to note here 
that the initial contact was not made by the 
unions. Only 20 per cent of the respondents 
stated that the initial overture came on 
behalf of the union. 

How many of the respondents were 
members of the union and which union? 27 
per cent of the respondents stated that they 
were members of the unions. Of these 27 per 
cent, 70 per cent were members of the "ftx- 
tile Labour Association, the representative 
union in the textile industry, 17 per cent were 
members of the Centre of Indian Hade 
Union (CITU) and 13 per cent were members 
of Ail India Hade Union Congress (AITUQ. 

A series of questions were asked about the 
confidence of workers about their union. 
When asked to note down the name of 
the union that could fight their cases, 
132 out ofJ*7 (71 per cent) respondents whJ 
afeawentiftlpjs question stated that TLA 
wit cases; the CITU followed with 
ma |lpnt declaring their confidence in it 
r Mtleg emaining 8 per cent felt that the 
MpMEBrould help them. 
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c h w cn to answer the question and nearly 
70 per cent of this 30 per cent had stated that 
they had confidence in the TLA when they 
were asked whether any solution can come 
out of such unionising, 81 per cent did not 
answer the question and only 3 per cent said 
that: some solution that is, increase in wages, 
is possible: The rest (16 per cent) were 
definite that no solution could be found. 

Among those unionised there does not 
seem to be much contact between the union 
and the worker. It was found that the interac¬ 
tion was intensive during the period of the 
court cases. The union was regarded as an 
office where one went to find help. There 
does not seem to be any interaction on 
ideological and economic issues between the 
union and the workers. This is true in case 
of all the unions. 

It seems from the above that the contract 
workers in the Ahmedabad textile industry 
do not enjoy the rights given to permanent 
employees, their level of unionisation is 
nominal and consciousness is low. They are 
generally averse to using unions to struggle 
to obtain the rights which are guaranteed to 
them. 

One of the crucial problems in this con¬ 
text is the role of the TLA, the dominant 
trade union in the industry and of its 
representatives. At an official level, the TLA 
argues that they wish to get rid of the con¬ 
tract labour system. They have even sub¬ 
mitted a memorandum stating the same to 
the commission set up by the Contract 
Labour Board of Gujarat. However, it is also 
true that given their strength and position 
in the textile industry and the award binding 
on both the parties, contract labour would 
have not been employed to such a large 
extent without the acquiescence of the 
TLA representatives. In a situation, where 
management and union representatives are 
in collaboration to continue an illegal prac¬ 
tice, what can the workers do? 

The workers are in fact placed in a 
queer contradictary situation. They can 
get employment as contract workers only 
because of the help TLA representatives. 
They cannot get higher wages as contract 
workers (which is legally due to them) 
because the contractors as alleged by the 
workers are usually the TLA representatives. 
Court cases in such a situation are rare. The 
other unions do not have a legal status to 
argue the BIR Act (as they are not represen¬ 
tative unions). The above should not imply 
that the TLA docs not fight cases on behalf 
of contract workers. It does, but these 
instances are rare. Some of the workers did 
state that sometimes because of a personal 
relationship between workers and some TLA 
representatives, an informal arrangement for 
increase in wages has been worked out. All 
these ate, however, ad hoc arrangements. The 
majority of the workers do not get such 
benefits and work at low wages and for a 
longer time period. This fact itself is a 
testimony of the TLA’s unconcern about 
workers* 1 rights, for which they themselves 
fought not so long aga 
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The system of contract work that is pre¬ 
valent in the textile industry ih Ahmedabad 
is of a recent origin. This system dates back 
to the 1967-69 period when the textile 
industry was facing an economic crisis. The 
management used this crisis to start a new 
system of worker employment, the contract 
work system. This process would not have 
been possible if the TLA, the dominant 
union in the industry would not have 
acquiesced to this. 

As a result, the contract work system 
which started in a small way in the bobbin 
cleaning department has spread to other 
departments of the industry where normally 
permanent workers are employed. The hours 
of work are longer, the wages are lower 
specially for women—60 per cent of the 
workers were women and nearly 67 per cent 
of the workers were getting Rs 8 or less a 
day. The data indicated a large proportion 
of the workers were less than twenty-five 
years of age and that children (though in a 
low percentage) were also being employed 
in the industry. 

How many contract workers exist in the 
industry? We were unable to carry out a 
census. However, we were able to record 
various impressions and estimates given by 
the workers and the union representatives. 
The lowest estimate was 75 to 100 workers 
per unit while the highest was 200 to 250 
workers per unit. The numbers thus ranged 
from 5,000 to 16,500 contract workers. As 
a proportion to total workforce, the contract 
workers, would form at the lowest 4 per cent 
and at the highest 12 per cent of the total 
workforce. According to our estimates they 
form nearly 10 per cent of the workforce. 

Ibday, the industry is facing the worst 
crisis in its history. In this situation the plight 
of the contract workers seem grim and im¬ 
possible. The hope now lies only with the 
new unions who try to challenge the TLA 
in order to organise both the permanent and 
contract workers and workers in the power- 
looms for obtaining their basic rights. 
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DISCUSSION 


Drug Policy: Red Herrings and 
Real Issues 

K Jayaraman 


VNANT Phadke has responded (EPW, 
luly 26) to my refutation (EPW, June 21/28) 
if his earlier comment (EPW, May 10). 
-fading himself in a tight corner, as it \yere, 
n relation to the facts presented by me—be 
t on licensing and pricing policies, or the 
ssue of essential drugs or that of quality 
control, banned and irrational drugs/drug 
ombinations or the brands versus the 
tenencs issue—Phadke seems now to take 
helter under the plea that he only “concen- 
rated” his attention “on the problem of 
national drug combinations” because, 
iccording to him, I was “side-tracking this 
ssue raised by the Editorial”. The fact, 
lowever, is that the Editorial itself (EPW, 
vlarch 8/15) did not confine itself to the 
ssue of drug combinations alone, but 
ouched on all the major issues connected 
vith Drug Policy, thus inviting my comment 
in all these issues so as to present the other 
;ide (EPW, May 3) Phadke’s contention that 
he All-India Drug Action Network has 
aken “a stand on all other aspects of Drug 
3 olicy” is not quite relevant here, insofar as 
t is Phadke’s and not the Network’s stand 
>n the various policy issues that has been 
he subject of the current discussions. 

Phadke, nevertheless, has advanced no 
lew points or arguments even in regard to 
‘irrational drug combinations” which, 
iccording to him, abound the market, 
mdged by the various studies which his 
group, Medico Friend Circle, has reportedly 
:onducted If so, nothing prevents him from 
laking these findings to the notice of the 
government and getting the combination 
drugs in question banned. As of now, 
however, only 22 combinations have been 
banned by the government, after a good deal 
of consideration, First, at the level of the 
Drugs Consultative Committee and, later, at 
the level of the Drug Technical Advisory 
Board, as admitted by Phadke himself. That 
only shows that expert advice available with 
the government does not consider the 
problem serious enough (as Phadke does) to 
warrant any further ban of combination 
drugs. 

Phadke contends that I have "misread” 
his “contentions" in regard to chloram¬ 
phenicol-streptomycin, penicillin-strepto¬ 
mycin combinations, etc, saying that he had 
not said that they have been banned by the 
governfaent, though he wants them to be 
banned. While I am prepared to stand 
corrected in this behalf, what about the 
various factual inaccuracies and other 
misconceptions, pointed out by me fa his 
comment about which Phadke is silent? 


Even fa the particular case referred to above, 
his language is such as to create a doubt in 
the reader's mind as to what Phadke really 
means—whether, according to him, the 
combinations in question are banned and 
still marketed or not. In any case, that he 
wants them banned is not dear. The clari¬ 
fication now given by Phadke is, however, 
welcome. 

Phadke, again, wants me to “enlighten” 
him about how those drugs which have been 
banned in the West many years ago are still 
being marketed in India (eg, Chymotrypsin, 
an anti-inflammatory agent prohibited for 
export by FDA of the US in 1973 and still 
being marketed, according to Phadke). Have 
1 no( discussed this issue at length in my 
earlier comments, and explain why and how 
such a thing could happen? What is more, 
Phadke should have known that illicit drug 
trafficking is a menace common throughout 
the world, particularly in Third World coun¬ 
tries with a weak drug control administra¬ 
tion and infrastructure; and India is no 
exception to this, as discussed earlier at 
length in these columns. The only real 
answer to this problem is to tighten the drug 
control and policing mechanism and also, 
simultaneously, to educate the consumers 
and doctors in this regard, which con- 
snmerist groups like Phadke’s are eminently 
fitted to do and should really be doing. 

Typical in this regard is Phadke’s repeated 
reference to the NDPDC Steering Commit¬ 
tee's Essential Drug List and particularly to 
the exclusion of vaccines from the List, 
despite the extensive quotations from the 
Committee’s Report given by me in my 
earlier comment (June 21/28) why certain 
drugs have been excluded from the List and 
why certain others have been included in it. 
Phadke in his comment (July 26) has, 
indeed, distorted what the Steering Commit¬ 
tee has said in regard to the exclusion of vac¬ 
cines from the List. What the Steering Com¬ 
mittee has said is this: “Immunologicals, 
though known to be essential, are mostly 
manufactured by government departments 
and the Public Sector ... They are not 
required to be used for a long period. For 
the general public, immunologicals are 
required in small quantity only. Therefore, 
most of the immunologicals were not 
included!’ If, as Phadke says, the production 
of triple vaccine has fallen to 42 million 
doses in 1984-8S, from an estimated 73 
million doses, it is primarily because of the 
inefficient functioning of the public sector, 
to which most of the immunologicals have 
been reserved. The remedy lies in toning up 
the efficiency of the government-owned 
units, so that their production and produc- 
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tivity could improve considerably. Mere 
inclusion of vaccines m the Essential List is 
not likely to make any difference, inasmuch 
as the production of immunologicals, in 
view of their essentiality, is not likely to be 
taken away from the government sector units 
and given to the private sector, in any case 

Phadke’s reference, again, to phenyl¬ 
butazone and such other di ugs quoted by 
me in my comment (June 21/28) is distorted 
and out of context I had quoted the cases 
of these drugs to show how Phadke's reasons 
(eg, “defective legislation”, “lobbying”, 
"bribes”, etc) for these and other drugs to 
be banned m some countries and allowed to 
be marketed in some others, especially in the 
developing world, are totally misconceived. 
It should have been clear to Phadke that my 
reference to these drugs is not with reference 
to the socio-economic, cultural, geographical, 
ethnic and other factors, referred to by me 
fa a different context, although Phadke’ 
himself had agreed with me in his earlier 
comment (May 10) that these factois do play 
a part in the banning or marketing of cer¬ 
tain drugs in the respective countries. 

Phadke, again, has wrongly quoted me 
about the question of brand names, when 
he says that if the manufacturer’s identity 
is retained by putting his name in brackets, 
there will be no question of “low quality 
generic products manufactured by any Tbm, 
Dick and Harry getting mixed up with the 
products of reputed companies” This quota¬ 
tion is not mine But the fact remains, as 
Sanjay Lall has stated that none of the 
objectives of brand abolition and generic 
substitution are relevant in a country like 
India where drug prices and profits of drug 
companies are strictly controlled, no alter¬ 
native method of prescribing medicines by 
doctors is envisaged, poor quality of drugs 
is rife and above all, bio-equivalence is 
not ensured, even while the drug control 
mechanism in most parts of India is weak 
or non-existent. I may quote a classic exam¬ 
ple here. In a “classification” slut in the US, 
involving the use of a generic drug, diethyl- 
stilboestrol (DES) which was marketed in the 
country for over three decades and with¬ 
drawn by the FDA in 1971, on grounds of 
causing harmful effects in daughters of preg¬ 
nant women, the US Supreme Court allowed 
the complainants to sue the whole group of 
manufacturers of the generic drug, on the 
ground that it would be impossible to iden¬ 
tify the individual manufacturers, after so 
many years. This one case clearly proves that 
the so-called "generic equivalence” is hard 
to achieve even in a very advanced country 
like the US, while other countries like 
Pakistan, the Soviet Union and some other 
East European countries, which all had 
experimented with ‘generics’ in varying 
degrees of failure, had to give up the attempt 
in favour of ‘brands' later. 

In conclusion, I have to say, with a 
sense of regret, that none of my points or 
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arguments on the various issues involved in 
these discussions have been met by the critics 
objectively, and where facts have foiled them, 
they have resorted to polemics, insinuations, 
innuendos and what have you. Have I not 
proved with facts and figures how sectoral 
licensing has spelled disaster in respect of 
production and productivity in the industry 
as a whole, leading to shortages of the essen¬ 
tial drugs needed by the common man and 
the inevitable tremendous growth of imports 
at great cost to the nation? Have 1 not shown 
that the alarming growth of spurious and 
substandard drugs in the country is directly 
attributable to the proliferation of hundreds 
and thousands of small and tiny drug units 
in the country, which are not subject to any 
rigorous discipline in terms of quality con¬ 
trol and good manufacturing practices? 
Have 1 not proved that in the prevailing drug 
situation in India, “small” is not necessarily 
"beautiful” and "big” is not necessarily 
“ugly”? If any additional proof in this 
regard is required, let me quote what the 
Drug Controller of India had himself to say, 
as far back as December 27, 1979 at the 
Indian Pharmaceutical Congress: 

Drug control in India has never been given 
the importance it deserves. Even after thirty 
years, only in a few states the Drug Control 
Administration is headed by qualified 
pharmacists The main reason for the in¬ 
effective enforcement of the law is that in 
many states the drug control machinery has 
not been organised on proper lines It has 
been our experience that antisocial elements 
dealing in spurious drugs concentrate their 
activities in states where drug control is 
lax . 

I may also invite attention here to a 
marathon discussion that took place in the 
Lok Sabha on March 30, 1982 on the sub¬ 
ject of spurious drugs. Members of Parlia¬ 
ment belonging to all political affiliations 
reportedly rose in their seats to inform the 
Health Minister of their anguish over what 
they termed “inaction and lack of serious¬ 
ness in dealing with the manufacturers of 
spurious drugs” Highly evocative epithets 
like merchants of “death”, “killers", etc, 
were reportedly used to describe such illicit 
manufacturers. The Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha himself reportedly called them 
“murderers”. It was even suggested that the 
National Security Act be invoked to detain 
these anti-social elements. Some of the 
shocking instances brought to light in the 
Lok Sabha discussion were the following: 

(i) Fungus-infected glucose was used in a 
Kanpur Hospital and at the All-India 
Institute of Medical Sciences (AIIMS), 
New Delhi; 

(ii) A black-listed firm was allowed to con¬ 
tinue to supply glucose to the AIIMS; 

(iii) In a raid in Delhi on March 23, 1982, 
the police had discovered a “factory” 
where life-saving drugs were being 
manufactured without a licence Thirty 
different types of labels of popular 


medicines of reputed companies, along 
with the raw materials, were seised; and 
Civ) In Calcutta, when a lady was Operated 
v for severe abdominal pain, more than 
100 undlssolved tablets were found in 
the intestines. The tablets were meant 
to dissolve; but they didn’t. Obviously, 
the quality was substandard. 

The catalogue of undetected spurious and 
substandard manufacture in the country 
could indeed run into several volumes. It is 
amazing that critics like Phadke should shut 
their eyes to this menace, and tend to “con¬ 
centrate”, as he says, on a problem of 
relatively lesser significance (“irrational, but 
not dangerous combinations”). This is not 
to defend such combinations, if and where 
such combinations are marketed, without 
due permission of the authorities concerned. 
But that the much greater menace to human 
lives (that relating to spurious and sub¬ 
standard drugs) is being ignored passes 
one’s comprehension. How did government 
hospitals get spurious drugs remains still a 
mistery. It may at least partly be explained 
by the fact that in many states firms are 


being promoted with government patronage 
specially for (apply of medicines to the 
government hospitals within the boundaries 
of there states, ignoring the status of such 
firms or the quality control discipline exer¬ 
cised by them. The Hathi Committee (1975) 
itself drew attention to this dangerous 
phenomenon and averred thus: “Such 
parochial tendencies in matters relating 
to purchases of drugs are fraught with 
dangerous consequences to the health of 
the people and tend to make the public 
believe—and rightly so, in many cases—that 
the quality of drugs purchased and used by 
the hospitals is pootf’ Is “small beautiful” 
in this context? And, is it a crime in this con¬ 
text, again, if the relatively few big drug 
manufacturers—Indian or international- 
operating in the organised sector who have 
striven hard to build up their product safety, 
efficiency and efficacy according to the best 
international manufacturing standards say 
that they face an uphill task, indeed, in 
marketing their products and in introduc¬ 
ing new drugs of such high standards as 
discovered abroad, into the Indian market7 
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MODVAT 


Modified Value Alidad Trade 
A whole new value (patent cr eated by 
MMTC. A unique export culture that 
wifi more than promote foreign trade— 
add a new dhnenalon to India's 
economic prosperity. Enriching the 
quality of UfoiueK 

MODVAT. MMTC (Me. haa meant 
new vlaias of growth to the email acaie 
a e c tor . Spearheading the export of non- 
earalaed products, MMTC hea helped 
Induetrlea to export aluminium 
conductora, atainlaaa at eel cutlery. 


handkrrafta and bmaeware—all made from imported metals... the export potential unfolded by MMTC la unlimited. 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant e nla rged vision to manufacturers MMTC has used Counter Trade to put the 
“export label'’ on an incredibly wide range ofpraducta~-aandal soaps, photocopiers, tractors, naphtha, agro-marine 
products, soyameal. Umeatone, c h e m i c a ls , oomputer software, rice bran extractions and several more. 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant a eae change for the ports at Vtaag, Madras. By helping in deepening and 
mo der ni sing the hdUdea m theee ports, MMTC hss Increased their capacity many times over 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant new employment opportunities to people In economically underdeve l oped 
regions. For example, the p rop oeed deepe ning of Paratttp port would also spur the growth of related faculties Inclu¬ 
ding the railway lines Generating emplo y me n t far an additional 90.000 people In the mining regions of Orissa and Bihar. 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant a dasallng future for the diamond Industry. Like the setting up of India's lint 
diamond exchange—helping the Importers, p ro ces sors, craf t sme n and exporters—to meet under one roof Boosting 
export possibilities, preserving a traditional skill and creating employment opportunities 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant a new sense of pride and a promiae of prosperity to the Indian farmer MMTC 
hss secured export orders far over 1.30,000 tonnes of wheal—far the first tune, foodgrelfts are being exported to 
countries like Jordan and Democratic People s Bepubkc of Korea. 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant a n»v lease of Ufa to the Kudremukh Iron ore protect and the Andhra Pradesh 
Mining Development Corporation far whom it secured expert orders through persi s te nt efforts Thus reviving e total 

investment of over Its700 crore and 
ensuring continued employment far 
about aooo people In both these 
corporations Exam p ies of the new 
value system created by MMTC are 


Modified Value Added Trade. 
A new direction to Industrial growth, 
a new per sp ective to economic and 
aochl prosperity, vrivoae c as c ad i ng eflbct 
it enriching tha Ufa ofthe common man. 
That's what ■ 


asr MMTC 
STYLE 


•4** has 
meant to 
tha nation. 
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Power in steps 



Steps In the cosmic cycle or 
creation — the Dance ol Natarafa. 

And now BHEL steps in with power 
equipment — to effectively harness 
sources of energy 

Beginning a quarter century ago. we 
are now among the leaders With a 
technological competence that is 
proven In products systems and 
services m India and the world 
Selling to aoout 45 countries the world 
over and providing equipment for 
generation transmission and utilization 
of power. 

Our successes Include a turnkey 
thermal power station in Libya, an 
electrification protect in Saudi Arabia, 
boilers tor 80% ol Malaysia s thermal 
generating capacity hydro-electric 
equipment for New Zealand. Thailand 
and Nepal And we have provided 
consultancy services for setting up 
heavy electrical equipment plants 
•in Turkey. 


BHEL is a name that is trusted the 
world over With manpower that 
matches the power we pack — 75.000 
including 14 000 engineers and trained 
technicians And BHEL has supplied 
over 34 000 MW worth of power 
equipment already. 

BHEL's R & D complex is at work on • 
wide range of development protects 
Introducing latest trends in technology 
and working jointly with leading 
companies in USA West Germany, 
Japap and U K BHEL looks forward to 
an expanding role m the service of 
energy and power the world over, 
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INDIA AND 

COMBUSTION 

ENGINEERING: 

13^000MEGAWATTS 

AND GROWING. 


Combustion Engineering is actively helping to develop national power generation 
capabilities in over 80 countries worldwide. 

For example, we’ve been working with India’s Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited 
(BHEL) for over 15 years. During this period, India has shifted from being an importer of 
power equipment to a position of self-reliance. To date, BHEL in association with C-E has 
designed, built and installed more than 13,000 MW of generation capacity (over 80 steam 
generators), with an additional 13,000 MW to go into operation in the near future. 

Through technology transfer programs, C-E licenses local industries to fabricate 
steam generators. We’ve trained thousands of engineers from around the world in areas 
such as management, design and manufacturing. When needed, we provide operator 
training programs. And we can also assist in arranging favorable financing. 

C-E is ready to work with your country to open up new ways of achieving energy 
independence. 

For more information, write: Combustion Engineering, Inc., Department CEP3-EPW, 
RO. Box 952, Windsor, CT 06095-6052, USA. 
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Not Easily Mended 

THE updated foreign trade figures released last week by the Directorate General of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics show the trade deficit in 1985-86 to have been 
Rs 8,616 crore, or substantially larger than even the earlier estimate of Rs 7,951 crore. 
Exports in 1985-86 are now put at Rs 11,006 crore compared to Rs 11,297 crore in 1984-85. 
Exduding export of crude oil, which declined sharply from Rs 1,513 crore to Rs 135 
crore, other exports, it is claimed, rose by 11 per cent in 1985-86. Imports in 1985-86 
•were Rs 19,622 crore, marking a rise of 19 per cent over the previous year. The breakdown 
of imports made available in a press note issued by the Ministry of Commerce show 
that so-called 'bulk imports’ accounted for a relatively small proportion (13.6 per cent) 
of the rise in total imports in 1985-86. Within this group, while import of sugar went 
up from Rs 114 crore to Rs 432 crore, that of edible oils came down from Rs 828 crore 
to Rs 614 crore. Import of fertilisers was higher at Rs 949 crore against Rs 77B crore 
in the previous year. Significantly, net import of mineral fuels, lubricants and related 
products, after deducting export of these products, rose sharply from Rs 3,343 crore 
in 1984-85 to Rs 4,514 crore in 1985-86. Ibken together with the rise in domestic output 
of petroleum products, this reflects the failure to restrain the growth of petroleum con¬ 
sumption which is outpacing by far the rate of growth of the economy and of industrial 
production. Import of iron and steel went up sharply in 1985-86, to Rs 1,215 crore from 
Rs 733 crore m the previous year. Import of capital goods showed a large increase of 
Rs 889 crore, from Rs 2,580 crore to Rs 3,469 crore, and accounted for 28.3 per cent 
of the overall increase in imports in 1985-86. The biggest contribution (40.3 per cent) 
to the growth of imports in 1985-86 came, however, from the residual ‘Others’ group 
which showed a rise of Rs 1,265 crore from Rs 4,617 crore to Rs 5,882 crore, suggesting 
that a large part of the rise in aggregate imports is widely dispersed, covering presumably 
a large number of industrial raw materials and intermediate products. 

In discussions on the rapid rise in imports and the widening trade deficit much 
attention has been focused on the need to curb import of capital goods, both because 
such import has been going up sharply and because it is thought to have an adverse 
effect on domestic capital goods industries. It has been suggested that import policy 
in respect of capital goods, including the special category of project imports, should 
be tightened and import duties on machinery and equipment should be raised. In fact, the 
Planning Commission and the Industry and Finance Ministries are said to have prepared ' 
a ‘package of measures’ to stem the inflow of capital goods It is, however, doubt¬ 
ful that these efforts wilt achieve very much either in terms of narrowing the trade deficit 
or slowing down the growth of capital goods imports. It is significant that the ‘package 
of measures’ referred to above has failed to secure the approval of the Cabinet so far. 

There are among the Prime Minister’s economic advisers those who presumably remain 
convinced that the liberal import policies are essential for the modernisation of the 
economy and for improving industrial efficiency, that the widening trade deficit and 
the adverse impact, if any, of liberal import of machinery and equipment on domestic 
capital goods industries are the unavoidable short-run ^psts of restructuring the economy 
and that the demands for reviewing the liberal import policies represent attempts by 
over-protected and inefficient domestic industries to safeguard their vested interests. 
The Prime Minister is said to sympathise with these arguments and to have ruled out 
any hasty moves to review import policies. Even so it needs to be emphasised that 
more than just the ideological predilections of a handful of officials who apparently have 
the Prime Minister’s ear stands in the way of effective efforts to narrow the trade deficit 
by stemming the flow of imports There are very much more tangible factors at work. 

For one ihing, there is the government’s failure, to which the Finance Minister openly 
confessed the other day, to raise domestic resources to finance the Seventh Plan. External 
finance in a much larger measure than envisaged in the Plan will, therefore, need to 
be sought for financing Plan projects, which is bound to have its counterpart in terms 
of larger import of capital goods. Already it is clear that the implementation of projects 
in such critical areas as power generation has become contingent upon external finance 
in the form of aid or loans on commercial terms becoming available and a corresponding 
upsurge in import of power generation equipment is, therefore, to be taken for granted 
Again, the capital goods category in the broad classification of imports includes not 
only machinery and equipment but also components and spare parts The rise in import 
of so-called capital goods in recent years thus reflects also the large and growing import 
of components for industrial units in areas such as electronics and motor vehicles— 
Maruti Udyog alone is expected to have an import bill of almost Rs 175 crore in 
1986-87—which are engaged essentially in assembly of imported components and which 
have come up as the outcome of the liberalisation of the government’s industrial policies 
If the import tap for components is closed, a wide range of industrial units will grind 
to halt and the policy of industrial liberalisation will be thrown into disarray. The upsurge 
in imports and the resultant yawning trade deficit are thus the outcome not jusi of 
import policies but of the government’s overall economic policies. They are, in other 
words, the product of the current effort to step up the capitalist development of the 
economy and it is futile to expect them to be rectified through tinkering with import 
policies or rates of customs duties. 
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Reykjavik Summit 


Wrecked by Star Wars 


IN terms of tangible results, the meeting of 
Mikhail Gorbachev and Ronald Reagan in 
Reykjavik in Iceland was a failure. Yet re¬ 
actions to it have been notably hopeful. 
Reagan said in Washington after the sum¬ 
mit, “1 believe we have it within our grasp 
to achieve some truly historic break¬ 
throughs”, though the US President, whose 
refusal to accept curbs on his cherished 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI) or Star 
Wars programme was responsible for the col¬ 
lapse of the summit, had strong political 
reasons for sounding optimistic. However, 
even Gorbachev, while blaming Reagan, has 
said, “we are not losing heart and shutting 
the door” On the whole, there appears to 
be widespread agreement that the summit 
was a “major turning point” that has given 
"greater momentum to nuclear disarma¬ 
ment”, as Japanese Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone put it 

It is true that the Reykjavik summit raised 
the exchanges between the superpowers on 
nuclear disarmament to a different plane— 
from quibbling over the number of new 
nuclear weapons permitted to be installed 
by either side to boldly confronting the 
prospect of their total elimination. Before 
their talks foundered on Reagan’s obduracy 
on Star Wars, Gorbachev and Reagan had 
tentatively agreed, on the basis of proposals 
presented by the Soviet leader, to reduce the 
8,000 strategic missiles that the US and 
Soviet Union have aimed at each other by 
half in five years and to do away with the 
rest in 10 years. On medium-range missiles, 
or Intermediate Nuclear Forces, they agreed 
to remove all Soviet SS-20 missiles and US 
Pershing II and Cruise missiles from Europe, 
leaving 100 SS-20s in Asia and 100 medium- 
range missiles in the US. However, agree¬ 
ment on these proposals was linked to an 
undertaking by the United States that the 
Star Wars programme would not be ad¬ 
vanced beyond the laboratory stage, which 
Reagan refused to give, thereby ensuring the 
collapse of the summit. 

The irony of the situation is that the sort 
of comprehensive elimination of strategic 
nuclear weapons seriously considered at the 
Reykjavik summit would, on the face of it, 
render the Star Wars programme for 
development of a ballistic missile defence 
system for destroying enemy missiles and 
warheads irrelevant and redundant. Under¬ 
standably, therefore, Reagan’s commitment 
to Star Wars even at the cost of aborting the 
roost far-reaching nuclear disarmament pro¬ 
posals so far mooted between the two super¬ 
powers has raised questions about the 
Reagan administration’s real reasons for its 
hell-tegd pursuit of Star Wars. The collapse 
of throgtokjavik summit has also turned the 
spotligVon the attitude to the Star Wars 
programme of the US Congress (which cut 
by a^Mrd Reagan’s request for S S.7 billion 

\ for SpLr Wars this year) and the next US 
admin iato tion which will take over after the 
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Reagan presidency draws to a close in 1988. 
Reykjavik has made it clear that opposition 
to Star Wars has henceforth to be the 
centrepiece of the campaign for nuclear 
disarmament, m the US and the world over. 

Bihar 


More State Violence 


IF the so-called extremists m the 
Aurangabad and Jehanabad districts of 
Bihar are seeking to follow the pre-liberation 
tactics and strategies of Mao’s Communist 
Party, that is, provided the official handouts 
can be believed to be at least partially 
correct, then the Congress(I) Government of 
Bihar, led by Bindeshwari Dubey, is defi¬ 
nitely trying to model itself after Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Kuommtang in its social orientation 
as well as in crisis management 

As regards the first, the kulak-oriented 
Lok Dai's Karpun Thakur, hardly an 
admirer of the ‘extremists’, while distancing 
himself from the alleged acts of violence, 
recently passed this verdict on the Bihar 
government. “The poor are being denied 
land and houses; land and houses that they 
have are not protected, they are deprived of 
minimum wages; their sense of dignity is not 
ensured; their womenfolk are raped and 
molested Poverty and unemployment are 
increasing. Won’t the poor take up arms?” 
He even used stronger terms as he said, 
“Violence is inevitable. I always say that the 
insects of violence will perforce breed on the 
garbage that is Congress(I) today” 

Is the Bihar government at all aware of 
the real roots of the so-called extrem’st 
violence, so eloquently laid bare by the 
leader of the Opposition in the Bihar 
Assembly? Apparently not. It can only think 
of unleashing greater state violence, through 
more streamlined repressive apparatuses, 
presumably aided by various landlord senas. 
Press reports have recently spoken of a “two¬ 
pronged attack.. to put an end to ectremist 
activities in Bihar”. If the qualification ‘two¬ 
pronged’ would suggest to anyone a com¬ 
bination of repression with socially amelio¬ 
rative measures, he should soon give up this 
false presumption. For Dubey’s two-prongs 
are the twin arms of armed police and their 
logistic needs. He has already concentrated 
in this area, 500 jawans of the CRPF, BSF 
and the Bihar military police, supervised by 
nine DSPs and aided by eight additional 
wireless jeeps He has also set up a task force 
under a number of PWD engineers to con¬ 
struct link roads for deeper penetration into 
the area. 

When he recently toured these districts, 
the Chief Minister was accompanied by his 
Minister of State for Science and "techno¬ 
logy. There is nothing m the press reports 
to link the junior minister’s visit with any 
attempt to tackle the problems of mass 
poverty and backwardness, tt was more 
likely linked with the main purpose of 
bolsterMg up of the repressive machine, if 
at all his visit had any other purpose than 
giving company to the Chief Minister 


Women 


Literacy and Fertility 


AFTER four decades of Independence and 
development planning the female literacy 
rate has crept to 29.82 per cent as against 
46.89 for males. Even worse, in 160 districts 
of the country only 16 per cent of women 
are literate. There cannot be a more telling 
comment on the status of women. 

Women’s education has been a major 
plank of the social development package and 
lofty goals have been defined in almost every 
policy document on education. Yet every 
year the Ministry of Education reports on 
the low enrolment of girls. It must surely be 
obvious by now that increasing the number 
of schools or teachers or other facilities does 
not necessarily mean that a larger number 
of girls will become literate. Infrastructure 
is merely one of the determinants of female 
literacy. If three out of four women are 
illiterate today, it is because of social and 
economic constraints and even more impor¬ 
tantly because of their status within patri¬ 
archal class society. And this is something 
that the education policies and programmes 
either cannot comprehend or will not 
acknowledge. For one thing, women’s educa¬ 
tion has consistently been viewed not as a 
benefit in itself, but as a means of achiev¬ 
ing other ‘development’ goals The common 
thread running through every policy concer¬ 
ning women, whether it is education or 
employment, is that these improvements will 
contribute to the overall social progress of 
the country. In other words, those women’s 
issues which are not seen as contributing to 
the overall developmental objectives are, as 
a matter of course, disregarded On the other 
hand, social disabilities affecting women 
become the target of planned effort only 
when they are reckoned as being obstacles 
to the achievement of other goals. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the new 
family planning programme should include 
female literacy campaigns as a component. 
Female illiteracy is now being regarded as 
a major obstacle in the race to.bnng down 
fertility rates. And this new awareness of the 
supposed link between female literacy and 
fertility rates is based on studies which 
purport to show that the family planning 
programme has been more successful in 
areas which have recorded higher rates of 
literacy among women. While this may 
indeed be true, it hardly needs to be stated 
that this need not necessarily establish a 
relationship between female literacy and 
fertility rates. For, after all, both the success 
of the family planning programme as well 
as higher literacy rates among women may 
be attributed to other factors such as better 
status of women, better availability of food 
(and, therefore, better nutrition), efficient 
health services, etc. And then again it is 
hardly likely that any programme to unprove 
female literacy implemented as an integral 
component of the family planning pro¬ 
gramme, is likely to make much headway— 
not when four decades of such empty 
sloganeering has resulted in only a quarter 



wot&enTarvfag wleast some pitting 
acquaintance with the three R’s. It is a grave 
comment on the attitude of policy-makers 
that women's education keeps being linked 
as a minor component to other programmes 
instead of being dealt with independently in 
all seriousness. 

Sports 


More Facilities for the Privileged 


THE Seoul Asian Games are now part of 
history but the rain of gold for India so 
eagerly anticipated has not materialised. The 
desultory performance of our athletes in 
international competitions, with a spark here 
and there, has been the story of Indian 
sports for decades now. The Seoul Games 
was yet another chapter with the same 
theme—instead of the ‘definite’ hockey gold 
it is new a consistent Usha who triumphs. 
However, what brings the abysmal perfor¬ 
mance into prominence is that they have 
come after at least half a decade of a definite 
change in attitude to sports in India, and it 
is this which calls for comment. 

It cannot be denied that the promotion 
of sports is not anymore a mere matter of 
rhetoric The Seventh Plan outlay on sports 
amounts to Rs 200 crore from the Rs 13 
crore allocated m the Sixth Plan; the Sports 
Authority of India was set up in 1984 with 
the specific objective of promoting sports 
and has implemented several schemes, not 
all of them well conceived; a national sports 
policy has also been formulated for the first 
time. There is then a determined effort being 
made to encourage an interest in sports. The 
televising of sports, both national and inter¬ 
national, and the sponsoring of such spec¬ 
tacular events as Sports Aid are all part of 
the larger goal to popularise sports and 
encourage the new sports ethic—of parti¬ 
cipation in sports for “ . physical fitness, 
increase in individual productivity and... 
as a means of beneficial recreation pro¬ 
moting social harmony and discipline!" 

Why is it then that these efforts have not 
shown results either in terms of standards 
of athletic performances or even in the 
number of participating athletes in inter¬ 
national competition? There are hardly any 
new faces on the Indian track and field. 

The large mass of people who can barely 
manage one meal a day can hardly aspire 
to participate in sports. Even the government 
recognises this fact. The sports ethic is, 
therefore, being promoted among those who 
have some access to food, education and 
shelter. And even among them it is clear that 
some are more privileged. It is this lack of 
interest in creating a large base which alone 
can throw up star athletes in sufficient 
numbers, that is to be faulted. 

And yet it may not be quite true that the 
government is unaware of this distorted 
distribution of allocations. In fact there is 
a certain deliberateness in the promotion of 
sports schemes which are bound to benefit 
only small, and inevitably privileged, 
section. The National Sports Thlent Contest, 
aimed at spotting and nurturing sports 
talent, is a case in point. The primary selec¬ 
tion was at district level competitions at 
which 1,473 participants were selected for a 


national competition. At the end of this 
almost year-long process of selection the 
Sports Authority of India announced that 
a grand total of 138 children had been 
selected as the most talented. At a guess 
most of these children would have come 
from urban schools and then again from 
private rather than government-run institu¬ 
tions. Moreover, the SAI’s selection of 17 
schools for ‘adoption’, i e, for providing 
sports facilities, etc, is indeed curious—most 
of them turn out to be private schools or 
army and sainik schools which already have 
better-than-average sports infrastructure. 

From the state’s point of view, limiting the 
sports largesse to this layer of the educated 
middle class no doubt appears as most cost- 
effective in the long run. After all it is this 
class which is most likely produce the super 
athletes who will parallel, in the inter¬ 
national arena, the political triumphs of the 
‘dynamic’ Prime Minister and thus project 
the image of a new resurgent India. Even 
though the Seoul Games have been a disaster 
it would be a mistake to dismiss the govern¬ 
ment’s new interest in promoting sports. The 
sports ethic that is being deliberately culti¬ 
vated and promoted will produce results— 
after a fashion. 

Sri Lanka 


Militants’ Move 


TAMIL militant groups in Sri Lanka have 
set the tune for yet another futile exchange 
between the TULF and the Sri Lankan 
government by refusing to participate at any 
level in the new round of talks which began 
late this week. Both the LTTE and the 
EPRLF have in separate statements rejected 
President Jayawardene's demand that 
militant groups should lay down arms as a 
precondition for implementing proposals for 
regional autonomy. While this was more or 
less expected, it makes the ongoing process 
of negotiations that much unreal. 

In the meanwhile, even as efforts were 
being made by the Indian government to 
persuade the militants to participate in the 
new round of talks, the Sri Lankan army has 


been stepping up its operations against the 
Thmil militants. And the US has now 
formally added Sn Lanka to the list of coun¬ 
tries which qualify to receive aid to combat 
terrorism under the US Foreign Assistance 
Act. Although the US announcement is 
merely an official acknowledgement of the 
covert aid being given to the Sri Lankan 
government, it further dims the prospects of 
a laying down of arms by either side. In 
September there had been some indications 
that the militant groups were rethinking 
strategies. Reports said that groups in the 
eastern region, which has seen several 
incidents in recent months of attacks by the 
security forces on civilians, were the more 
reluctant to give up armed struggle. The 
recent statements are, however, a reiteration 
of their earlier stand on armed struggle for 
a separate Eelam. 

It is against this background that the new 
round of talks have begun. Currently, the 
major issue in the talks continues to be the 
demand for a single Thmil linguistic unit of 
the merged northern and eastern provinces 
as the basis for devolution. The Sri Lankan 
government has maintained that this issue 
should be dealt with separately and only 
after an agreement has been reached on 
devolution and the provincial councils 
brought into existence. A boundary com¬ 
mission, it holds, can then be set up to go 
into the question. Agreement has, however, 
been reached on matters pertaining to the 
Provincial Council Act providing for devolu¬ 
tion and the proposed amendment to the Sri 
Lankan constitution. 

The proposals so far agreed upon by the 
TULF and the Sri Lankan government are 
not likely to find easy acceptance to 
Sinhalese public opinion either. In fact in 
late September the government had issued 
a communique stating that emergency 
powers would be used if necessary to quell 
the strong opposition to the provincial 
council proposal. It stated that any move to 
prevent members of parliament from voting 
on the bills which will implement the pro¬ 
posals emerging from the talks between the 
government and the TULF and other Thmil 
groups would be dealt with severely. 
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BUSINESS 

False Alarms 


AN unending controversy continues to mark 
discussions on the rubber scenario, reflec¬ 
ting widely differing estimates of the 
demand-supply gap put up by the represen¬ 
tatives of growers and of the rubber goods 
industry as also the varying assessment of 
the impact of impojrts on domestic rubber 
prices. The champions of the growers’ cause 
contend that the tyre industry—the major 
consumer of rubber—have been deliberately 
pursuing a series of strategies to depress 
raw rubber prices “involving exaggerated 
demand projections, higher imports and 
their releases at the wrong time and esta¬ 
blishing a buffer stock the size of which is 
sought to be enhanced’’. They have voiced 
considerable concern over the fall in rubber 
prices—to the extent of about Rs 75 per 
quintal—during September. 

The rubber goods industry has an al¬ 
together different story to tell. According to 
the All-India Rubber Industries Association 
(A1R1A), which claims to represent 80 per 
cent of the industry, rubber goods manufac¬ 
turers, whether large or small, have been 
finding it extremely difficult to maintain the 
cost of producion thus affecting adversely 
the growth rate. The industry, it is said, con¬ 
tinues to be in the grip of inadequate 
supplies and consequently rising prices. This 
has been attributed to insufficient produc¬ 
tion of rubber, unrealistic assessment of 
deficits, inadequate and delayed imports, 
untimely distribution of imported rubber in 
small lots coupled with the inefficient 
distribution procedure of the State Hading 
Corporation, insufficient stocks in the 
country and negligible quantity set aside as 
buffer stock with the STC. 

In order to appraise the various issues in 
a proper perspective, it would be useful to 
have a look at the data relating to the 
different facets of the rubber scenario 
Production of natural rubber during 1985 
at 1,98,375 tonnes was 7.9 per cent up over 
the 1984 figure of 1,83,925 tonnes. With 
synthetic rubber output registering a decline 
of 2.5 per cent from 37,606 tonnes to 36,653 
tonnes, the overall production of new 
rubbers recorded an increase of 6.1 per cent 
from 2,21,531 tonnes to 2,35,028 tonnes. The 
supply of reclaimed rubber increased by 10.6 
per cent from 35,410 tonnes to 39,165 tonnes. 
On the demand side, the consumption of 
natural rubber increased over the year by 9.4 
per cent from 2,12,540 tonnes to 2,32,540 
tonnes, of synthetic rubber by 10.95 per cent 
from 59,643 tonnes to 66,176 tonnes and that 
of reclaimed rubber by 15 per cent from 
33,480 tonnes to 38,550 tonnes. 

The overall consumption of new rubbers 
during 1985 registered an increase of 9.75 per 
cent against 5.3 per cent in 1984. Thking the 
past five-year period, the average annual 
growth rate of production of new rubbers 


wprks out to 5.75 per cent while consump¬ 
tion has been increasing at the rate of 6.6 
per cent. With the growth rate in con¬ 
sumption of new rubbers outpacing the 
growth rate pf production, the industry has 
depended on imports of natural as well as 
synthetic rubber, the average annual imports 
during the past five years being around 
57,552 tonness—natural rubber 36,060 
tonnes and synthetic rubber 21,492 tonqes. 

The estimates of supply-demand gap 
during the current year vary widely, dictated 
apparently by conflicting interests. The 
Indian Rubber Growers’Association (1RGA) 
has estimated the production of natural 
rubber in 1986-87 at 2.48 lakh tonnes, the 
Rubber Board at 2.1$ lakh tonnes and the 
All India Rubber Industries Association at 
2.185 lakh tonnes. Based on their respective 
estimates of consumption, the IRGA 
envisages a surplus of 35,000 tonnes while 
the Rubber Board anticipates a deficit of 
39,000 tonnes. The MRIA has placed the 
deficit at 47,000 tonnes inclusive of three 
months’ stock requirements. The deficit is 
to be made good through imports. 

Few informed observers of the rubber 
economy are inclined to give any credence 
to the supply-demand estimates put up by 
the IRGA. An increase of 24 per cent in pro¬ 
duction in just one year is considered un¬ 
likely. Equally unwarranted is the growers’ 
concern over the behaviour of rubber prices 
and the modest decline in September which 
could be easily dismissed as a seasonal 
phenomenon. The growers' plea that the 
prices realised by them are unremunerative 
is not quite convincing. For had prices been 
really unremunerative production of rubber 
is unlikely to have increased the way it has— 
the average compound rate of growth has 
Kept well ahead of that of other agricultural 
commodities, including plantation crops. 
The area under rubber cultivation too 
has increased progressively. Significantly 
enough, rubber prices last year ruled higher 
during the peak production period than in 
the lean period, reflecting inadequate and 
erratic release of imported rubber. Going by 
the annual averages, rubber prices in 1985 
ruled marginally higher than in 1984—the 
quotation for RMA-4 being around Rs 1,694 
per quintal against Rs 1,689 per quintal. 
During the current year, however, prices have 
kept well above those in 1985. The prices of 
RMA-4 and ungraded (lot) rubber which, on 
an average, ruled at Rs 1,625 and Rs 1,561 
per quintal during January-June 1985 ruled 
at Rs 1,717 and Rs 1,681 per quintal during 
the same period of 1986—an increase of 5.7 
per cent and 7,7 per cent respectively. There 
has been no material change in the price 
situation since the end of June. Over the past 
six ytftrs, prices have been rising at the rate 
of about 6.5 per cent a year. It may be 


mentioned here that the price of ungraded 
rubber in India is almost double the price 
of first quality rubber in Malaysia. 

If rubber growers thus have no legitimate 
reason to complain that they are not getting 
a remunerative price for theft produce, the 
rubber goods industry too has no cause to 
complain that its growth has been adversely 
affected by high prices and inadequate 
supplies of raw material. The growth rate of 
the rubber goods industry compares quite 
favourably with the overall industrial growth 
rate in the country. Notwithstanding the ad 
fmdsm that has continued to mark the 
import and distribution of rubber, the 
rubber goods Industry has been able to 
achieve a growth rate of about 6.6 per cent 
a year over the past five years. Exports too 
have done well, recording an increase of 286 
per cent in five years. 

The gap between supply and demand is 
being made good through imports recom¬ 
mended by the Rubber Board, the assess¬ 
ment of import requirements being reviewed 
every three months by the Statistics and 
Import-Export Committee consisting of 
representatives of growers, industry, DGTD 
and the Industry Ministry. In spite of the 
endless arguments about the actual produc¬ 
tion and actual demand, stock in the 
pipeline, etc, the government has adopted a 
pragmatic policy in regard to the supply of 
imported rubber to subserve the interests of 
rubber producers as well as consumers. Im¬ 
ported rubber is being released whenever the 
price goes up to Rs 17 per kg (RMA-1 grade) 
and releases are to be stopped m the event 
of price coming down to Rs 16.50. There are 
also provisions for acquiring rubber when 
the price goes below Rs 16 and for creating 
a buffer stock of 2,500 tonnes which, 
however, is not considered adequate by the 
industry. There are very few industrial raw 
materials which have displayed over the past 
few years the kind of price stability natural 
rubber has. While complaining about Sts 
rising costs of production year after yfcar, the 
rubber industry has never cared to make any 
mention whatsoever about the rise in the 
prices of its products. 

One cannot expect planters to take kindly 
to imports of rubber but the harsh reality 
of the supply-demand gap cannot be simply 
wished away. It shquld be possible to make 
good the shortage of natural rubber to some 
extent through increased prqduction/con- 
sumption of synthetic rubber. The world 
trend in consumption ratio between syn¬ 
thetic and natural rubber is 8Q:2Q whereas 
in India it is just the reverse, 20:80, which 
shows ample scope of increasing consump¬ 
tion of synthetic rubber for reducing 
dependence on natural rubber as also, for 
keeping abreast of developing technology- 
That the country should be importing 
substantial quantities not only of natural 
rubber but also of synthetic rubber when the 


indigenous synthetic rubber capacity re* 
mains grossly under-utilised reflects poorly 
on the management of the supply side. 

Small Industries 

Old Money in New Fund? 

THE Industrial Development Bank of India 
(IDB1) has recently taken the initiative to 
devote greater attention to the small-scale 
industries sector. On May 20, it set up a 
separate fund, namely, the Small-Scale 
Industries Development Fund (SIDF) with 
a corpus of Rs 25,000 crore. With the setting 
up of the SIDF, the IDB1, it is claimed, will 
be in a better position to provide a compre¬ 
hensive package of assistance for the 
development of small industries. 

The SIDF would provide assistance for 
development, expansion, diversification, 
modernisation and rehabilitation of small- 
scale units. It is stated that priority would 
be given for the rehabilitation of sick units. 
Small-Scale Industries Development Cor¬ 
porations (SSI DCs) have now been brought 
within the purview of assistance of IDB1 for 
the first time. 

IDBI has been already providing assis¬ 
tance to the small-scale industries sector 
through its refinance and other schemes but 
the setting up of the SIDF would help in 
stepping up the volume of assistance signi¬ 
ficantly, apart from achieving better co¬ 
ordination of assistance rendered through 
the State Financial Corporations and com-, 
mercial banks at the apex level. 

During the last five years, the IDBI 
sanctioned assistance of Rs 4,075 crore to 
small-scale units and small road transport 
operators through its Refinance and Bills 
Rediscounting schemes. According to IDBI 
sources, with the new package of measures 
announced recently and the greater emphasis 
placed on this sector under SIDF, it is 
expected that assistance to SSI units and 
small road transport operators during the 
next five years would double to Rs 8,150 
crore. 

State Small Industries Development Cor¬ 
porations (SSIDCs), which are the main 
agencies at the state level providing exten¬ 
sion services to the SSI sector m the fields 
of marketing, supply of scarce raw materials, 
sale of machinery on hire purchase, setting 
up of industrial estates, etc, will be provided 
assistance by IDBI in the form of subscrip¬ 
tion to ad hoc bonds/privately placed 
debentures repayable over a period of 
10 years, inclusive of a two-year grace 
period, at a concessional rate of interest of 
H per cent. 

The extent of IDBI refinance against bank 
loans has been raised from 60 per cent to 
75 per cent under all the-schemes relating 
to the SSI sector so that liquidity constraints 


of banks do not come in the way of this 
priority sector getting adequate financial 
support. 

The scope of the scheme for rehabilita¬ 
tion refinance assistance has been extended 
to cover assistance provided by banks in 
addition to that provided by SFCs and 
SIDCs and the interest-spread available to 
primary lending institutions has been raised 
from 1 per cent to 2.5 per cent. The limit 
of loans covered under the automatic 
refinance scheme bas been raised from Rs 5 
lakh to Rs 7.5 lakh. 

The loan limit under the Composite Loan 
Scheme, which is provided on liberal terms 
to very small and tiny units as well as those 
promoted by persons belonging to SC/ST 
and physically handicapped categories, has 
been raised from Rs 25,000 per borrower to 
Rs 50,000. In respect of projects sponsored 
by SC/ST entrepreneurs, the requirement of 
minimum contribution, which was fixed at 
5 per cent of the project cost, has been 
totally waived. With a view to making a 
larger number eligible to borrow under this 
scheme, the ceiling on population of the 
village/town where these units need to be 
located to be eligible for assistance has been 
raised from 50,000 to 5 lakh. 

The limit of assistance under the Special 
Capital Scheme, which is meant to supple¬ 
ment the resources of promoters to provide 
the required contribution for setting up a 
project, has been raised from Rs 2 lakh to 
Rs 4 lakh. State governments, which make 
matching contribution to the Special Capital 
Scheme of SFCs, will be required to step up 
their contribution in line with the upward 
revision of the limit. 

With a view to further simplifying the 
procedure for availing of assistance under 
the Bills Rediscounting Scheme, it bas been 
decided to waive the requirement of physical 
lodgement with IDBI of bills arising from 
sale or purchase of machinery by SSI units 
irrespective^ of the amount involved. 

Welcome as the new schemes are, there 
may not be a big step up in the financial 
assistance to the SSI sector because of the 
setting up of the SIDF, at least in the 
immediate future. The Indian Council of 
Small Industries has pointed out that the 
amount of Rs 2,500 crore mentioned as the 
corpus of the Fund is misleading. Though 
the Fund will have a corpus of Rs 2,500 
crore, the IDBI’s initial cash contribution 
will be not more than Rs 100 crore from its 
general fund. IDBI’s already outstanding 
assistance under refinance, seed capital and 
bill rediscounting schemes to the SSI sector 
comprising Rs 2,400 crore will be transferred 
to this fund. Repayment of assistance and 
the net income from this portfolio will be 
retained in the Fund. A part of the resources 
raised by IDBI in the coming years may also 
be apportioned to the Fund. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW, October 15, 1966 

Signs are becoming noticeable of a harden¬ 
ing of attitudes against [foreign aid] . .in 
specific cases of foreign collaboration, for 
example^ .. .the fertiliser deals initiated at the 
instance of World Bank or US Administra¬ 
tion . Wherever the pressure may have come 
from, it was obviously difficult to resist in view 
of India’s critical situation If more food has 
to be grown, fertiliser production in the 
country has to be stepped up with utmost 
speed at any cost .. and giving foreign com¬ 
panies which were prepared to come in a free 
hand m marketing and distribution, it could 
be argued, was not too high a price to pay. 
From that stand also the government has 
resiled. Even at the best of times, US has never 
refrained from trying directly, as also through 
the World Bank, to foster its own policies to 
push private enterprise in India and facilitate 
private and foreign investment. On oil 
American pressure had been reinforced by the 
World Bank. Nehru could stand upto it. The' 
situation seemed to have changed with the 
Indo-Pak conflict, drought and weakening 
leadership, but this might have been only a 
temporary aberration, or a necessary adjust¬ 
ment to a difficult situation. There am signs 
of a change in the air. 

The situation is by no means desperate. 
There is enough aid pledged and committed 
and in the pipeline to give the w'onomy the 
much-needed push towards self-sufficiency,.. 
Even on the food front, rationalisation and 
strengthening of distribution could see the 
country through the lean non-aid period to 
self-sufficiency at no distant future. Can this 
present government give that lead? 

• • • 

Du Font rose to power on gunpowder, 
picking up chemicals and General Motors on 
the way . the Birlas ride to glory on plan¬ 
ning for a socialist pattern of society. They had 
more than 300 companies in 1957 ranging from 
banking, iifturance and investment to cotton, 
sugar, jute, paper, cement, engineering, rayon, 
tools, non-ferrous metals, lea, processed food, 
asbestos, plastics and trade. Between 1957 
through mid-1966, more than 250 industrial 
licences for new undertakings... have been 
issued to them. . Who said the springs of 
vitality and enterprise in Indian industry have 
run dry? But, it may be asked, in this poverty- 
ridden country, subjected to a variety of 
squeezes, where does the finance for this 
vitality and enterprise come from?. . where 
does one single group within a short period 
find the liquidity required for such large and 
far-flung take-overs? 

» • • 

From A Calcutta Diary’ by Flibbertigibbet. 

After 26 days on the streets or in jail, the 
secondary school teachers of West Bengal went 
back to school on Monday, October 10 
During the agitation . some 2,000 were 
arrested .. The 26-day affair was not a ‘strike’; 
it was only a ceasework, the distinction eluding 
the untaught... the demonstrations . have 
yielded nothing by way of increased emolu¬ 
ments. The damage done to teacher-student 
-relations may be permanent The teachers 
are now back in their classes—having learnt 
little and perhaps having less to teach. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71 = 100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(27-9-86) 

Month 

Year 

29, 1986 

85-86** 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

All Commodities 

1000 

382.1 

— 

7.0 

6.4 

5 7 

7.1 

9.5 

2.6 

Primary Articles 

417 

354.6 

-03 

7.9 

7.7 

2.4 

4.8 

11.0 

3.6 

Food Articles 

298 

343.1 

-0.3 

7.5 

7.5 

7.3 

6.4 

13.5 

6.2 

Non-food Articles 

106 

308 1 

-0.1 

13.0 

12.1 

- 10.5 

-2.3 

15.1 

1.7 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

85 

618 1 

— 

8.0 

1.5 

8 9 

2.6 

7.6 

7.5 

Manufactured Products 

499 

365.0 

0.2 

5.9 

6.9 

3.3 

6.0 

8.7 

0.6 






Variation (Per Cent) 



Cost of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

in 




Month 

Year 

1986 

85-86 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

For Industrial Workers 1960 ■ 

= 100 

672® 

06 

8.7 

5 3 

6.5 

6.4 

12.6 

7 8 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 1960 : 

= 100 

608 7 

1.5 

7 6 

4 1 

6.8 

8 1 

10.3 

8.0 

For Agricultural Labourers July 60 to 

576* 

1.0 

4.5 

3 6 

4.8 

0.2 

11.4 

5.2 

June 61 

= 100 













Variation Rs Crore (Per Cent in Brackets) 


Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Unit 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(26-9-86) 

Month 

Year 

28, 1986 

85-86 4 * 

84-85+* 

83-84 

82-83 

Money Supply (Mj) 

Rs Crore 

1,25,972 

1,374 

17,422 

7,826 

15,192 

16,058 

13,031 

10,115 




(1 1) 

(16 0) 

(6.6) 

(14 9) 

(18 7) 

(17.9) 

(16 1) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs Crore 

65,152 

- 187 

10,915 

6,672 

9,579 

8,445 

5,757 

4,748 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs Crore 

83,436 

751 

9,856 

1,851 

9,745 

10,809 

8,830 

8,247 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking Sector 

Rs Crore 

3,230 

- 7 

439 

- 182 

299 

1,419 

- 104 

-977 

Deposit of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs Crore 

93,013 

1,677 

14,218 

8,294 

12,475 

11,519 

8,550 

7,299 




<1 8) 

(18 0) 

(9 8) 

(17 3) 

(19 0) 

(16 4) 

(16 6) 

Foreign Exchange Assets** 

Rs Crore 

6,556 

-7 

46 

-458 

53 

1,319 

1,233 

911 







(0 8) 

(24.0) 

(28 9) 

(27 2) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 






Production 


Month 

Months* 


Variation (Per 

Cent) 


(1970 = 100) 
























In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1986 

1985 

1986* * 

1985* * 

1984 

1983 

1982 

General Index 

100 00 

205 l 6 

217 7 

203 2 

7 1 

69 

66 

4 2 

4 5 

Basic Industries 

33.23 

261 6 5 

275 5 

253.5 

8 7 

6.7 

10 8 

5 5 

8 0 

Capital Goods Industries 

14 98 

204.8 s 

234.8 

231 4 

1 5 

2 6 

66 

5 3 

-0 9 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

21 33 

182 3 s 

188 2 

175.7 

7.1 

12 6 

6.1 

6 8 

1.9 

Consumer Goods Industries 

30.46 

166.7 s 

177 6 

168 6 

5.3 

3 1 

2 6 

0 6 

5.8 

Durable Goods 

3.81 

288.2 s 

265 4 

243 8 

8 9 

17.8 

17 8 

1 0 

3 6 

Non-Durable Goods 

26.65 

149.3 s 

164 6 

157 8 

4.3 

0 3 

0.2 

0.5 

6 5 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 










(June 86) 1986-87 * 

1985-86* 

1985-86 

1984-83 

1983-84 

1982-83 

1981-82 

Exports 

Rs Crore 

874 

2,790 

2,720 

10,420 

11,855 

9,872 

8,908 

7,803 






(-12.1) 

(20 0) 

(10 8) 

(14.2) 

(16 3) 

Imports 

Rs Crore 

1,397 

4,414 

4.759 

18,371 

17,173 

15,763 

14,356 

13,671 






(7 0) 

(8.9) 

(9.8) 

(5.0) 

(9 2) 

Jalances of Trade 

Rs Crore 

-523 

- 1,624 

- 2,039 

-7,951 

-5,318 

-5,891 

-5,448 

-5,868 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 










(May 86) 

1986 

1985 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

1981 

Number of Applicants on Live Registers 

Thousand 

27,483 

27,483 

24,179 

26,270 

23,547 

21,954 

18,646 

16,584 

(as at end of period) 





(11.6) 

(7 3) 

(17.7) 

(12.4) 

(8.3) 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

342 

2,001 

2,208 

5,766 

6,220 

6,655 

5,862 

6,277 






(-73) 

(-6 5) 

(13.5) 

(-6.6) 

(2.0) 

Number of Vacancies Notified 

Thousand 

45 

228 

294 

657 

707 

827 

820 

895 






(-7.1) 

(-15 5) 

(0.9) 

(-8.4) 

(6.6) 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

31 

167 

173 

373 

407 

486 

474 

505 






(-8.4) 

(-16.3) 

(2.5) 

(-6.1) 

(5.2) 

Income 

Unit 

1984-85 * * 

1983-84’ - 

1982-83 

1981-82 

1980-81 

1979-80 

1978-79 

1977-78 

Gross Domestic Product (Current Prices) 

Rs crore 

1,89,434 

1,72,176 

1,45,565 

1,30,583 

1,14,021 

95,474 

87,326 

80,898 

Gross Domestic Product (1970-71 Prices) 

Rs crore 

61,473 

59,319 

55,032 

53,168 

50,736 

47,138 

49,633 

46,917 

Per Capita Income (1970-71 Prices) 

Rupees 

772 

761 

721 

715 

700 

664 

717 

695 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year. 

** Excluding gold and SDRs. 

+ Upto latest month for which data are available 
+ + Provisional data. 

Notes. (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript 1 indicates that the Figure is for January and so on. 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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An Obituary 

A K Dasgupta 


THE death of Nicholas Kaldor (Nicky, as 
he used to be called by his friends and 
admirers) is a great loss to the world of 
economics. For in spite of his age—he was 
seventy-eight—Kaldor was still an active 
economist, innovating policies for stability 
and fuller employment for the British 
economy. His voice had lately been a voice 
of Cassandra no doubt, thanks to the 
obduracy of the Thatcher Government. Yet 
he did what an economist, not having 
political power in his hands, could be 
expected to do. Kaldor’s interest was not only 
for the British economy but also for the 
underdeveloped part of the world. People of 
India will remember him for the Report on 
Indian Thx Reform which he prepared in the 
mid-fifties at the request of the Government 
of India. In this report he suggested his pet 
scheme of an Expenditure Thx, which he had 
earlier formulated while he was a member 
of the Royal Commission on Taxation of 
Profits and income The scheme happens to 
be one of the most innovative constructions 
in recent years in the field of fiscal policy. 
Not only did he suggest for India an inte¬ 
grated tax system, he also prepared for our 
Income Thx Department an ingenious Form 
of Return for would-be tax payers as a 
measure against tax evasion. Here also his 
innovations proved abortive, its reception by 
the Government of India was half-hearted 
At one stage one of our Finance Ministers 
did adopt an attenuated expenditure tax 
claiming, as one recalls, that it was his own 
idea and that it was after he had formulated 
it that his attention was drawn to the Kaldor 
Report! Even this half-hearted measure was 
eventually dropped. 

Nicholas Kaldor was an economic theorist. 
But he was a theorist of the type of Kalecki, 
who would never hold a proposition which 
was not based on empirically discovered 
facts. Indeed if there is any economist of the 
inter-war generation with whom Kaldor 
could be compared, so far as method of 
approach to economic theory is concerned, 
it is Michel Kalecki. Kaldor’s ‘stylised facts’ 
are indeed conceived in terms of established 
empirical findings which no theory having 
any pretention to scientific status could be 
allowed to offend. It is this method, the 
method of shaking out hypothesis from 
empirically determined facts for broader 
generalisations, that informs much of 
Kaldor’s models of growth, even as it does 
Kalecki’s theory of economic fluctuations. 
It is adherence to this method again that 
explains his aversion to what he calls 
‘equilibrium economics’, insofar as it draws 
sustenance from the assumption of ‘constant 
returns to scale 1 . The propositions of 
economic science are sterile, Kaldor argues, 
insofar as they fail to. take account of the 
mainspring of economic activity—the fact 
of increasing returns. Whatever happened 


ultimately to “Kaldor’s Law”, so-called, the 
proposition relating productivity growth to 
employment growth which he enunciated in 
his Inaugural Address as Professor at 
Cambridge is an example of the same 
adherence to empiricism as the road to 
theory. 

Kaldor’s transition to ‘Economics without 
Equilibrium’, as he titles his latest systematic 
study on the subject, is interesting. There are 
indeed two Kaldors—the earlier Kaldor of 
the London School of Economics and the 
later Kaldor of Cambridge. At LSE in the 
thirties he was naturally under the influence 
of Robbins and Hayek. His early contribu¬ 
tions to the theory of value and of capital 
bear testimony to this. His first essay “The 
Determinateness of Static Equilibrium”, one 
may recall, was on the conditions of 
determinateness, uniqueness and stability 
of equilibrium in price and output—ari 
apologia for the theory of static equilibrium, 
"the only possible procedure to adopt if we 
aim at a clarification of the intricate inter¬ 
relationship of events by investigating the 
causal sequence of phenomena” (“Essays on 
Value and Distribution”, p 14). On the theory 
of capital also, he was still essentially a 
Hayekian (or Bohm Bawerkian), as one 
gleans from his essay, also written in the 
thirties, on ‘The Controversy on the Theory 
of Capital' (ibid, pp 153-205). 

Few will probably remember that Kaldor’s 
early interest was in the theory of produc¬ 
tion and that he first introduced the 
apparatus of isoquants (‘equal product 
curves’, as he used to call them) at the LSE 
in the context of the theory of production 
at about the time J R Hicks introduced the 
apparatus of indifference curves m the con¬ 
text of the theory of consumption. He, 
however, abandoned the project, apparently 
in view of the publication in 1934 of Erich 


also factor substitution is shown in terms of 
‘isoquants’, a term which was suggested, it 
appears, by Ragnar Frisch. He yet lectured 
at the LSE on the theory of production, 
using isoquants. 

The Cambridge Kaldor repudiated all 
these. At Cambridge he found himself a 
thorough-going anti-equilibrium theorist. 
What explains this volte-facet Was it the 
result of his short stint at the Economic 
Commission for Europe, and his association 
there with Gunnar Myrdal? Or was it the 
result of a growing sense of realism which 
his new habitat stimulated? For he joined 
Cambridge at a time when, the post-war 
readjustment process having been over, the 
economist’s eyes turned on the problem of 
growth and economic development. Kaldor 
became involved in this new wave of econo¬ 
mic theory, and made important contribu¬ 
tions not only to the pure theory of growth 
but also to the wider problem of economic 
development, particularly to the problem of 
technical progress. It is by these contribu¬ 
tions that he will be remembered most.' His 
contributions to economic policy are also 
enormous and wide-ranging; his essays on 
economic policy, as hitherto collected, fill 
three substantial volumes. It is there, in the 
context of economic policy, that one must 
judge the significance of his famous Com¬ 
pensation Principle, which he designed as 
counter to Robbins’s plea that economic 
science is to be descriptive only, and not 
prescriptive. Kaldor showed how one could 
prescribe policy without having recourse to 
inter-personal comparison of utility. 

Was Nicholas Kaldor a Marxist? Was he 
a Keynesian? These are questions which are 
often asked. But they are irrelevant ques¬ 
tions; Kaldor was just Kaldorian. 

In later years Nicholas Kaldor was 
awarded a Peerage by the British Govern¬ 
ment. Considering the distinguished services 
that he rendered towards the management 
of the British economy as economic adviser 
to the Labour Government, the award was 
eminently deserved. 
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This Security Business 

Romesh Thapar 


WHATEVER persuades us that an alert and 
effective security system is possible in a sea 
of casualness and inefficiency? Every com¬ 
ment from all parts of the country is loaded 
with shock about the assassination incident 
at Raj Ghat and the terrorist penetration of 
the armed police headquarters in Jalandhar. 
And the hunt is on, also very typically, to 
find scapegoats—individuals caught up in 
a non-working system. 

When the Karachi airport hijack got us 
making fun of Pakistan’s security system, it 
was pointed out at the time that India should 
not be so arrogant. Such sloppiness was 
possible anywhere on the sub-contment. All 
that the terrorists needed at Jalandhar were 
appropriate uniforms. Even the getaway was 
easily planned. And now we hear of wireless 
jamming. 

Without a doubt, every bush and tree 
around a VVIP point will be given the 
roughest treatment and many may be con¬ 
demned for slaughter. Passes will be scruti¬ 
nised to the extent that Ribeiro himself 
might have difficulty moving around. These 
exercises will also prove futile as new ways 
are found to get around the security rings. 
We are not law-abiding people. The strain 
on security is created by the attitudes of the 
general citizenry. 

What can be done when in the capital city 
out of 30,000 policemen, 20,000 are reserved 
for what are described as VIP and VVIP 
duties. Every loud-mouthed politician and 
publicist is only too anxious for the ‘status’ 
that a hit list nomination confers on him. 
We now have endless lists of public men 
claiming protection. The cost of this opera¬ 
tion must be forbidding, but I am concerned 
with the priorities. A General Vaidya is 
left more or less an exposed target while 
someone like I K Gujral has some sixteen 
armed men to protect him! 

lb ask the police and paramilitary to pro¬ 
tect all and sundry who claim that their lives 
are in danger is to make a mockery of the 
men who are trained to defend the people. 
Small wonder that the force is inadequate— 
and even cynical about the duties given to 
it. I do not think there is any other demo¬ 
cratic society that plays the VIP and VVIP 
card in the way we do. 

And that goes for the operations that call 
for ‘lining the route* with all the fire power 
that can be mobilised. A pilot car in front 
with armed men and a car at the rear 
similarly manned is enough for the highest 
in the land. To organise it in any other way 
is to invite bankruptcy and to set an oample, 
which even startles totalitarian countries. ' 

Other nations are beginning to take notice 
of' our stupidities. Already reports have 
appeared about security officers helping 

themselves fl ll IrinHc rtf thinoc ufharwar 


they are billetted—and some of them in the 
lap of luxury. We have known how these 
security men have emptied cellars in houses 
they have been supposedly protecting. Delhi 
can unveil several such instances should 
Rajiv Gandhi claim that this is another 
canard. 

What 1 am trying to establish is that the 
morale of the police and paramilitary is such 
that anything can happen under the best of 
commanders. Ib suspend and pillory men 
like Vijay Pillai (who was in charge of Indira 
Gandhi’s safety at the time of her assassina¬ 
tion) or Gautam Kaul (who must be wonder¬ 
ing what hit him at Raj Ghat) is to denude 
the force of good men and leave it at the 
mercy of much inferior characters. This cult 
of suspending or sacking without proper 
assessment must be shown up for what it is. 

The cover-up of the breakdown of an 
entire system is no longer possible. It is too 
extensive, and too visible. The politicians 
have brought us to this deplorable state of 
affairs and are trying to make it look as if 
it is a matter of individual efficiency. 
Wherever we turn, it is the collective that is 
shot to shreds. More drastic treatment will 
have to be found. 

There is no running away from this or, 
otherwise, we can proceed to dismiss Ribeiro 
for what almost led to his death. So long 
as we do not take a proper look at our ruined 
system, we will not be able to understand 
what is happening And, naturally, it is our 
inexperienced Prime Minister who has to 
accept this basic fact and begin to set the 
style. Arrogant viceregal posturings are not 
going to get a response. In fact, the answer 
to such posturings is contempt. 

Even as we are trying to secure our flanks 
from the killers, let us turn serious attention 
to the Police Commission reports. The 
recommendations are made by men with 
considerable experience. Yet, we continue to 
pretend that these recommendations are of 
little importance Ibo many times, our 
preconceived notions have led us into situa¬ 
tions which are difficult to salvage. The PM 
had better take note as he attempts to brain¬ 
wave on the subject with his yaars. 

It is fortunate that the military is being 
kept out of any face-saving reorganisation. 
Their involvement is very damaging to police 
morale. It is better to view the possibility of 
strengthening the force with a selective input 
of soldiers and officers, also air and navy 
personnel, retiring every year in their forties. 
A large number of men are demobbed to 
keep the military young, but why do we 
waste the skills they have acquired. Must the 
corrupt jobbery syndrome prevail? 

Ibo long has the policeman been treated 
as a pariah, someone who must be put under 
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of neglect have reduced the policeman to a 
brutalised, frustrated and corrupt creature. 
A major reform is needed here. Otherwise, 
all the attempts of the Doon School 
manager-boys to create as effective force will 
be doomed. For goodness sake, ask the 
police officers and they will tell you what 
is destroying the force. A one-day seminar 
would be more than enough, so long as our 
rulers took time of to listen. 

Whether it is the chaos on the roads, the 
indifferent patrolling of localities, the lack 
of probity in the policy stations and the jails, 
the ineffective handling of crime and offence 
in the courts, the waste of manpower in 
security duties, and, of course, the extra¬ 
ordinary corruption, it is a reflection of the 
state of a shattered system that is designed 
only to protect those who have clout. Small 
wonder that we charge members of volun¬ 
tary organisations involved in defying bans 
as murderers and seize their passports. Or 
pick up concerned foreigners as ’spies’. 

When will these traumas end? Rajiv 
Gandhi wants to perform, but what prevents 
him from getting together with the chief 
ministers to thrash out plans which will have 
the support of the people? No one can rule 
this country with any degree of skill without 
such consultations. Surely, two years is long 
enough for personality games. Let us get 
down to serious business while it is still 
possible to organise a correction of the 
system. 

While on the subject of security I must 
emphasise that, if we are concerned about 
the future, the ruling Congress party needs 
to structure itself beyond dynastic dimen¬ 
sions. With its massive parliamentary man¬ 
date relevant for another three years the 
country needs to feel confident that political 
leadership at the Centre is beyond manipula¬ 
tion, that patterns of continuity exist. This 
is not so at this moment of disarray. 

Footnote. Wfe are wondering how the 
security system turns every terrorist event 
into a conspiracy. The strange Raj Ghat 
affair is sought to be seen as a conspiracy 
although the country-made revolver 
couldn’t really kill. And why a country- 
made revolver if it was a conspiracy? 
Because it was ‘a diversion’, say our 
experts. God save us! 

October 10. 


When corresponding with the 
Circulation Department, subscri¬ 
bers are requested to mention their 
subscription numbers. 







FROM THE IVORY TOWER 


The Greening of Rajasthan: Sans Water 

A run Ghosh 


IT is good occasionally to come out of the 
ivory tower, to get a breath of fresh air. And 
the air is nowhere so fresh as in the deserti¬ 
fied hills of Rajasthan. For there are no 
factories here belching smoke, nor even any 
vehicles with exhaust gas fumes. In fact, 
there are no roads worth the name where 
vehicles could ply. And though there still are 
some people who live in this forbidding area, 
even human habitations are few and far bet¬ 
ween. For miles around one sees nothing but 
bare hills bereft of any vegetation, where 
there were, one is told, verdant forests not 
so long ago. A bare ten, fifteen, twenty 
kilometres outside of Udaipur, with its 
palaces and lakes, one is face to face with 
Nature at her harshest, stripped of her 
beauty and dignity, ravaged and despoiled 

I have been brought to this desolate area 
by some social workers from a voluntary 
institution named Seva Mandir based in 
Udaipur, to see the afforestation programme 
and other welfare activities undertaken by 
them and other organisations, in a pre¬ 
dominantly tribal area of Udaipur district 
Some features of the countryside around 
would provide useful background informa¬ 
tion on the area we are talking about The 
district of Udaipur has a land area of more 
than 19 lakh hectares, of which only 18 per 
cent is cultivated Most of the other area is 
supposed to be under forest cover; indeed, 
it was from these forest areas that successive 
rulers of the erstwhile state of Mewar had 
fought the might of the Moghal armies, and 
had successfully resisted the extension of the 
Moghal empire to the whole of Rajasthan. 
However, of the total land area, only 18 per 
cent is under the Forest Department, and not 
all of even this limited area is under forest 
cover today. Sadly, much of the so-called 
“reserved forest” area is today denuded of 
trees. The rest of the uncultivated area con¬ 
sisting of private lands in undulating, hilly 
tracts, which were traditionally either under 
a tree cover or provided pasture lands, are 
now barren, unculturable waste land. 

Scheduled tribes—mainly Bhils—con¬ 
stitute 34 per cent o r the population of 
Udaipur; and in some blocks like Jhadol, 
Kherwara, Badgaon and Girwa, some 83 to 
90 per cent of the population is tribal. They 
are not very far from Udaipur city, these 
tribal areas; the nearest is barely 10 
kilometres out of Udaipur, while the farthest 
is about 50 kilometres from the city centre. 
It is to show a part of the Badgaon block— 
the nearest from Udaipur—that my guides 
have commandeered a jeep. 

We are going into a predominantly Bhil 
area. You start due west of Udaipur, leave 
the Fatehsagar lake to your right, leave the 
road going to Jhadol to your left, and con¬ 


tinue due west towards Ubeshwar. Then you 
leave this road—which is difficult but 
negotiated nonetheless by trucks—and get 
on to a track hacked out of the rocks, 
parallel to a dry stream. I am informed that 
in the early seventies, this track was con¬ 
structed by the self-same voluntary agency, 
but that it had since been taken over and 
improved by the government If this is an 
improved road, one can only imagine what 
the communications would have been like 
a couple of decades back. 

You are now heading for a village called 
Dhar, and its neighbouring settlement 
Palkhanda, in Badgaon block. Incidentally, 
if you wish to travel there, you had better 
commandeer a jeep, unless you are prepared 
to walk some forty kilometres in a day, as 
you have approximately a twenty kilometre 
walk each way 

We have been out of Udaipur barely 
fifteen minutes before we enter the hills 
They are not very high, these hills, yet the 
road gets to be tortuous, winding, rocky and 
rough. In fact, we are not really traversing 
a road but a dirt track The hills are all bare, 
and present a gloomy sight. There is no 
human habitation for miles Over several 
miles out of Udaipur, we have seen but one 
lone hamlet on the way. Further on, we 
bypass a cluster of some twenty odd huts. 
1 am told this is a large settlement. In 
general, in the interior areas where the Bhils 
live, one would find at best a couple of 
hamlets in a mile or two. This is the way the 
tnbals live, not in large, close-knit villages 
but in scattered groups of hamlets. The land 
is so inhospitable, it can support only a few 
people living far from each other They grow 
maize in the narrow ravines, and these strips 
of cultivable land are so narrow that only 
a very small population can subsist on this 
crop. Of cgurse, the Bhil families own part 
of the hill sides also, and these slopes are 
used for growing grass as fodder for the 
cattle. These had a tree cover once, and the 
area was then a better pasture land. Soil ero¬ 
sion has now exposed the rock face on most 
of the slopes. 

This year, there have been practically no 
rains, and the maize crop looks miserable, 
withered The crop this year would barely 
suffice for a couple of months for most of 
the families, we aie told. 

But what do they do then, these people, 
for the rest of the year? Nothing very much, 
I am told. There is little for them to do, 
except for illegal felling of trees in the 
reserved forest areas This is the third suc¬ 
cessive year that the rains have failed in this 
area, and the adults could possibly only find 
employment in Udaipur city. But if you con¬ 
sider* all the neighbouring blocks with 


similar problems, in an area covered by a 
radius of some 50 kilometres to the north, 
west and south of Udaipur, where would you 
find employment for all the people involved? 
Even with a good monsoon, the maize crop 
can sustain the population for at best some 
six months. You cannot find employment 
suddenly for this large section of humanity 
No. Udaipur city cannot provide succour. 
There is no possibility of employment for 
all the tnbals around, there never has been. 
The Bhils eat but once a day in any case, I 
am told. They cannot be blamed if they take 
to a little illegal felling of trees, since that 
is the only alternative to starvation. 

The way this is undertaken is also aplained 
to me. Children are asked to enter the few 
supposedly reserved forest areas. They eul 
down the branches, and carry headloads of 
firewood into Udaipur city They are fre¬ 
quently chased away, and they have to keep 
a sharp look out Then they have to cafry 
headloads into Udaipur city, and there too 
they have to be careful to avoid all guardians 
of the law They have a long trek to the city 
with a headload of firewood, they need one 
day for felling the trees (or branches) and 
cariying the firewood to the city, the other 
day to buy the provisions and carry them 
back So, they have to be out of their homes 
for two days, and they have little food over 
the two days, may be a cob of corn a day. 
They get five or six rupees for the headload 
of firewood they bring into the city, with 
which they buy grain, which they again carry 
back. 

It must be a long and hard two-day st>lt 
tor a child. But that is their lot They carrot 
afford to go to school They are now-iuite 
adept at evading the forest rangers, a-'d are 
used to this routine 

Our jeep is halted in what app ars to be 
a scene from Ladakh, except tb 1 the hills 
here are not very high. We ar<^ urr ounded 
on three sides by mountains w ,c h are totally 
devoid of vegetation There s a hare rock 
face on one side; on anottv there is a faint 
bluish green tint where sl^P are grazing— 
again the same scene af n Ladakh except 
that here a little boy is '“ n 8> watching over 
the sheep, whereas i^-adakh, you would 
hardly ever be able tfP°* the shepherd. The 
third mountain sid' eems lo have a sprink¬ 
ling of grass, or re s w h ] ch pass off as grass 
here. It is to the ad ® that we are headed. 

S( ial Forestry 

The landr pe here should be of special 
interest to ^°l°8 |S t The stories all jut out 
of the ea* 111 a senes of vertical slats In 
between* re arc paIthes of reed-like grass 
It is in^ e patches that they have planted 
sapli '/r matly good tree species. These 
inc , , '° me reason I am not able to 

Jmj teak There is also tamarind, khair 
free which once grew in profusion in this 
*a, the trunk of this tree providing the 
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kaththa used by paan-eaters), various types 
of berries, babool, and quite a few other 
varieties. 

The attempt to give an assortment of tree 
species, with different maturity periods is 
commendable, though it may be difficult to 
really successfully nurture teak in this area 
Anyhow, a trial is always desirable, though 
one would have thought that it is for the 
Forest Department to try these expei iments. 

The pits are all there, and the remnants 
of half-dead, shrivelled saplings. They had 
planted the saplings after the first day’s 
rains; and since then, it has but drizzled only 
twice here, not enough moisture to sustain 
these saplings. Most of the rainwater runs 
down into the gullies anyway, and the rains 
were not heavy or sustained even to saturate 
the pits where the saplings had been planted. 


This is Oogrugarh—though there is 
neither a fortress nor even a large settlement 
of tribals around. Why did they choose to 
focus their attention here? The answer is that 
they have really concentrated on all private 
landowners in the four tribal blocks near 
Udaipur, and anybody willing to accept their 
conditions has been helped to plant saplings 
under the social forestry programme. Their 
reasoning has been as follows. They would 
focus attention on degraded private land, 
where the owners may have a vested interest 
in seeing their trees grow; they would use 
persuasion on the tnbals who need the 
assistance most, and help them to both grow 
trees and develop pasture land; and they 
would only supply saplings to those who 
accept certain conditions. These in turn are: 
that the landowners would provide their own 
labour, and would not get paid for planting; 


they would dig the pits as per specifications 
(1.5' x 1.5’ x 1 . 5 ' each pit spaced tot feet 
apart from the others); and finally, they 
would try to protect the saplings from being 
grazed. (Since these are private'lands, they 
have to be careful not to allow their cattle 
to graze near the newly planted saplings.) 

Each landholder assisted has been given 
approximately 500 saplings, and the Seva 
Mandir has this year motivated a total of 
2,000 families to take up this programme. 
Altogether, it has this year helped to plant 
one million saplings, at a cost (to the govern¬ 
ment) of only Rs 15 lakh. The cost of plan¬ 
ting is impressively modest—Rs 1.50 per 
sapling, as compared to approximately 
Rs 5.00 per sapling under the Forest Depart¬ 
ment’s social forestry programme, which has 
now become a sort of standard rate for all 
others. The difference in cost arises ap- 
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parently from the cost of labour for plan¬ 
ting the saplings (including the preparatory 
work), which is provided free under the pro¬ 
gramme we are seeing. 

Our guides explain that it is their firm 
conviction that people attach no impo nance 
to anything which is wholly free. That is why 
they have insisted that the private land¬ 
holders being assisted must provide their 
own labour. After all, this is their private 
property, and they are getting the saplings 
(as well as advice) free of cost, and they 
would reap the benefit of any trees that do 
eventually grow on their land. This seems 
to be a commendable principle. But alas, 
more than SO per cent of the saplings we saw 
are already dead; and if the ram gods do not 
relent soon, the rest must also wither away. 

Is this the first year they have started the 
social forestry programme^ If not, have they 
checked the survival rate of the saplings 
planted in the earlier years? This programme 
was initiated in 1983, but taken up in a big 
way only from 1984, So far, they have not 
kept any record of all the saplings planted, 
though they have made plans to have a com¬ 
plete record from this year (Unfortunately 
for them, they are starting records from what 
may turn out to be a bad year.) They have 
got information in regard to past perfor¬ 
mance from a purposive sample of villages 
assisted In 1984, there was a survival rate 
of around 30 per cent; in 1985, the survival 
rate was 50 per cent. They were hoping to 
have a higher survival rate this year, because 
the preparation of pits as well as their 
spacing ha? been more scientific. However, 
even though they had insisted on the sapl¬ 
ings being planted at a distance of ten feet 
from each other, we find at Gogrugarh that 
saplings have been planted at distances 
vaiymg from three to five feet. 

I am told that a special feature of the pro¬ 
gramme this year has been the starting of 
village nurseries. In the four blocks of 
Badgaon, Girwa, Kherwara and Jhadol, as 
many as 59 nurseries were set up by tribal 
farmers. Seeds were supplied free, as well as 
other inputs like fertilisers, watering cans, 
etc. The nursery raiser is to be paid 50 paise 
per healthy sapling. (They had started out 
with a smaller payment of 30 paise but had 
to increase the rate.) However, as against 
their requirement of a million saplings, 
only 4.5 lakh saplings were available this year 
from the 59 village nurseries. Our guides 
are justifiably proud of this part of their 
programme, because it not only reduces the 
cost of transportation of the saplings, it 
guarantees availability, and holds out hope 
for the continued replication of the tree 
planting programme even without a subsidy. 

Unfortunately, the social forestry pro¬ 
gramme, on the scale and in the places 
required in Rajasthan,' cannot depend on 
irrigation, they must of necessity depend 
on the monsoon. One can water saplings 


planted on homesteads; one cannot do so 
on the hill sides located far away from the 
sources of water. To provide a tree cover to 
the bare hills, one must therefore depend on 
the rain gods. The trick lies in selecting the 
varieties which are hardy, which do not 
require too much moisture, which can start 
changing the ecological balance so that there 
is greater precipitation in the coming years. 

I have a question for my guides. What 
about the relentless cutting down of trees to 
provide firewood to the local population? 
This is a problem, but my guides are not 
overly worried The extent of damage that 
individuals felling a few trees here and there 
can inflict is limited. What is worrisome is 
the rapacity of outside contractors who take 
out truckloads at night with the connivance 
of forest guards. The tribal s’ life revolves 
round trees, and they are not the ones who 
would cut down all trees. 

But the present status of the saplings 
planted at Gogrugarh is discouraging Even 
more discouraging, my guides explain to me, 
is the shape of the reed-like grass that we 
saw in the plot where saplings had been 
planted. That is supposed to be for the cat¬ 
tle. And now, even the cattle would not have 
enough fodder. If the rain gods do not relent 
soon, there would be an acute problem of 
even drinking water m the summer months 
of April to June 

From Gogrugarh to Palkhanda is only a 
short distance, but there is no road. The jeep 
is skilfully driven up the hill side by avoiding 
the rocks jutting out of the earth. Nestling 
on a plateau are about thirty homesteads. 
They are, quite surprisingly, all spick and 
span, neat, well swept. They have been 
having a health and cleanliness campaign 
here. The cattle live in covered pens inside 
the hamlets. The residential quarter is 
invariably one small room without any 
window. It is too dark inside to see anything. 

This is how the tribals live: They have pro¬ 
vided better ventilated pens for their cattle. 
This also reveals what store they place by 
their cattle wealth. What is going to happen 
if they lose a good part of their cattle during 
the coming summer? 

But judging from the heads of cattle in 
this village, the people of Palkhanda must 
be deemed to be prosperous. TVo home¬ 
steads have gobar gas units in their back¬ 
yards, installed in 1980 by the Seva Mandir. 
I am informed that they have so far installed 
as many as 151 such units in the four tribal 
blocks in which they have been operating. 
I am also informed that with diverse types 
of subsidy available, only the labour required 
for construction has to be provided by the 
householder, the rest of the cost being met 
from one kind of subsidy or the other. The 
only constraint is, therefore, the heads of cat¬ 
tle available per household. They have not 
yet succeeded in having any jointly owned 
gobar gas unit installed. 


We have to keep climbing steadily to get 
to Dhar, the last of our ports of call. Dhar is 
about a thousand feet higher than Udaipur, 
possibly more. Where we have reached is ap¬ 
parently a small part of the village, which 
is unusually large. The main part of the 
village is up a steep ridge and down again, 
some two kilometres if you wish to walk, six 
if you want to go by jeep. There are some 
sixty hamlets where we have halted, another 
two hundred in the main part of the village, 
which boasts of a middle school, upto the 
VIII standard. 

But the Dhar we see is unquestionably 
poor. The huts, the kids—most of them 
without a shirt on their backs—the relatively 
small amount of maize farming we can see, 
all this tells you immediately that you are 
in a really poor tribal village. 

Although they have generally one dug-well 
in each village, sometimes more if the 
villages are really large, some of them run 
dry if the rains are not adequate We see 
some Bhil women bringing in water on 
vessels balanced over their heads. Some have 
headloads of twigs, some fodder for their 
cattle. We have a programme here at the end 
of one month's intensive campaign per¬ 
taining to health, sanitation and family 
planning. 

The sun is already behind the hills and it 
is dusk already. We have barely time to go 
round before we have the grand finale of the 
month-long health campaign. I find the 
whole thing a bit odd. What these people 
need is water, not lectures on health and 
sanitation. My gloom seems to have infected 
my guides also, who are very pessimistic at 
this poiqj of time. They have been working 
in these villages over the past few years, on 
health, sanitation, family planning, genera] 
rural uplift, and of late, afforestation. But 
this year’s monsoon makes them apprehen¬ 
sive. Famine lurks round the corner in these 
parts of Rajasthan. 

Water Harvesting 

Have they ever tried to propagate water 
harvesting in this area? Yes, but there are 
three problems. First, their organisation does 
not have the resources to take up such a pro¬ 
blem in a big way. Secondly, in a number 
of places they have found that the percola¬ 
tion of water is very high, and so a dam may 
be of little use if the entire reservoir water 
simply disappears through percolation. 
Thirdly, the rate of siltation is also likely to 
be quite high. Nonetheless, they have taken 
up the programme of small dam construc¬ 
tion this year. They have identified twenty- 
three places as suitable for such mini-dam 
construction, so as to create small reservoirs. 
They have got approval for five such pro¬ 
jects, and work is to start this year. They 
hope to complete the work, if things go well, 
in a year or so. 

The problems pointed out are real, and 
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they only underscore the need for careful 
prior investigation. Also, where the percola¬ 
tion rate is high, there should also be some 
possibility of putting in an infiltration 
gallery, and get the water out. The terrain 
we have traversed, that alone could provide 
suitable sites for five or more such reservoirs. 
And the cost should not be too high, con¬ 
sidering that all materials other than cement 
should be available locally They would, of 
course, need geologists, engineers, trained or 
skilled workers. But is this not a much higher 
priority m this area than the health, sanita¬ 
tion and similar programmes they have taken 
up m these water starved areas? 

My guides agree. The drying up of wells 
in the month of September has never hap¬ 
pened before. This is now a very serious 
matter. They are worried about the year to 
come. How do they solve the problem over 
the next nine months? 

But is there no drought relief programme, 
or RLEGP/NREP in this area? There is a lot 
of agitation about drought relief. However, 
they do not get involved in such program¬ 
mes, and so they have no clear idea about 
what is in the offing. As to RLEGP/NREP, 
the funds are limited, and in any case allot¬ 
ted for programmes already approved The 
approved plans are mainly for road con¬ 
struction, and there are no schemes for the 
construction of small dams and reservoirs. 
Also, these, again, are programmes with 
which they are not directly connected. 

A final question. Is this not a predomi¬ 
nantly tribal area? And does the Rajasthan 
government not have a separate department 
for tribal welfare? What kind of program¬ 
mes do they have in these four blocks? They 
do indeed have a department for tribal 
development and fortunately that depart¬ 
ment is located in Udaipur. They have also 
helped in the past, particularly in the mat¬ 
ter of financing the construction of dug- 
wells, as also for other programmes. But 
their funds are limited. In any case, the idea 
of small reservoirs is a new one, and has not 
been funded in the past. Nobody has really 
focused on the possibility of water harve¬ 
sting in a big way in this area in the past. 
And yet, the land situation, the general con¬ 
tours of the area appear to be typically suited 
for a series of small dams, small reservoirs, 
and water harvesting. Of course, any such 
scheme must also be accompanied by an 
integrated approach to soil conservation, 
planting of trees in the catchment area to 
minimise siltation. But that is the essence of 
planning; and this is one area where local 
level planning comes to the fore. 

It is now quite dark. It gets dark soon 
after the sun goes down behind the hills. We 
have a galaxy of stars coming out. There is 
no trace of a cloud anywhere, though the 
news reports say Delhi is deluged by rain 
“because of a deep depression in Rajasthan”. 
Further away, in deltaic West Bengal, five 


lakh people have been rendered homeless by 
torrential rains. That sums up our country, 
draught in one area and floods in another. 
We went our way back slowly. 

So, this is the ‘greening’ of Rajasthan, the 
must touted, much heralded afforestation 
programme; for restoring a tree cover to the 
Aravailis. The Prime Minister has been 
talking of environment restoration in season 
and Out. The Wasteland Development Board 


IN accordance with his style of ‘open 
budgeting' and budgeting by instalments, the 
Union Finance Minister, V P Singh, has 
announced some more tax concessions for 
industry. The latest instalment of tax con¬ 
cessions is said to be for small-scale units 
in selected industries and the revenue loss 
on their account is also estimated to be 
small—hardly Rs 12 50 crore. This is the 
fifth in a series of tax concessions an¬ 
nounced after the presentation of the 
budget. If they are all added up, the esti¬ 
mated revenue loss will be found to be 
sizeable and the deficit in the budget esti¬ 
mated at Rs 3,650 crore is bound to increase 
to that extent. It is the contention of 
V P Singh, however, that collection of 
revenue m response to ‘reasonable’ tax rates 
has been buoyant. He has publicly claimed 
that increase in revenues from more efficient 
tax collection and responsive tax-payers is 
expected to be as much as Rs 10,000 crore 
more than earlier estimated during the 
Seventh Plan period. The revenue side is, 
therefore, being taken care of by him. And 
yet he is far from sitting pretty. The expen¬ 
diture of the government is increasing at a 
rate much faster than the Finance Ministry’s 
revenue mobilisation has been able to take 
care of. The upshot is that the gap between 
revenue and expenditure is relentlessly grow¬ 
ing. The year will, therefore, end with much 
larger deficit financing than the budget for 
the year had provided for. 

This is a familiar scenario. Resource 
mobilisation efforts have generally speaking 
lagged behind the spurt in the expenditure 
of the government. But this has usually been 
the case during conditions of an inflationary 
spiral when increases in revenue collections 
in nominal terms have not met rising costs 
of inputs for the development plan and 
increases in the non-plan expenditure of the 
government. But inflationary pressures in 
the economy are somewhat under control at 
present. The widening gap between revenue' 
mobilisation and the rise in expenditure is. 


is supposedly sponsoring a massive pro¬ 
gramme of tree planting. But, for miles upon 
miles, the hillsides have been stripped clean 
and bare, and they are likely to remain so 
for a long long time, judging from the scale 
of afforestation in evidence. The Wasteland 
Development Board seems to have taken up 
a noble programme without much pre¬ 
thought. It is an attempt at the greening of 
Rajasthah sans water. 


therefore, on account of the fact that con¬ 
trol on expenditure has become too lax. 
V P Singh had claimed that deficit finan¬ 
cing of the order postulated by him m the 
budget was within manageable limits. But 
the level at which deficit financing is run¬ 
ning at present and is likely to remain, with 
revenue collections lagging far behind the 
rate at which expenditure is rising, the 
budgetary deficit may well become un¬ 
manageable and stoke the fires of inflation 
which have been so far relatively dormant. 
Singh is said to be taking a serious view of 
the unsettling effect of deficit financing 
beyond manageable levels But he is able to 
find the remedy for this problem only in cuts 
in expenditure. Additional resource mobilisa¬ 
tion, especially by way of stiff taxes on in¬ 
comes and wealth and taxation of farm 
incomes is ruled out. The Finance Minister 
is satisfied with revenue buoyancy from 
‘reasonable’ rates of taxation, direct as well 
as indirect, and has neither the inclination 
nor the sanction to widen or deepen the tax¬ 
gathering effort. The fiscal policy of the 
government is not at all concerned about the 
fact that revenue buoyancy from “reason¬ 
able” rates of taxation, as determined by the 
government, has not reversed but actually 
accentuated the trend of a steady fall in the 
ratio of taxes on incomes and wealth to 
growth in national income, even as concen¬ 
tration of income and wealth is increasing 
and income and wealth disparities are grow¬ 
ing. The much-talked-of resources crunch is 
inescapable in such a fiscal dispensation and 
is becoming more and more severe. 

The Finance Minister is gearing himself 
for narrowing the budgetary gap by cutting 
government expenditure He has hit upon the 
bright idea of composing yet another policy 
paper in succession to his earlier papers on 
fiscal policy and prices. The proposed paper 
will deal with the expenditure of the 
government—how to curb it and restore 
some measure of balance in the govern¬ 
ment's budget. He is so much agitated over 
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the issue that he has proposed to officials 
in the Finance Ministry that the paper 
should be ready within a month. The 
Finance Ministry is quite well staffed for 
writing papers of this kind. They will do the 
job of essay writing in a jiffy. The question, 
however, is whether the proposed paper on 
government expenditure will really serve any 
useful purpose. The earlier papers on fiscal 
policy and prices have not made much im¬ 
pression on the government’s decision¬ 
making process. The effectiveness of the 
paper on government expenditure is likely 
to be even less considering the penchant for 
ad hoc decisions and impulsive actions in 
the government, especially on the part of the 
Prime Minister. 

Papers such as those the planners used to 
compose in the past with great seriousness 
and which are now being composed by the 
Finance Ministry outline broad principles 
rather than make firm commitments and 
cannot exercise much influence on the con¬ 
duct of the government in concrete terms in 
the prevailing conditions. The fact indeed is 
that even the annual plans, and the budgets, 
let alone the Five-Year Plan, are being treated 
by the top political authority with disdain. 
Any acknowledgement of the obligations to 
and discipline of planning and a budget 
approved by Parliament is conspicuous by 
its absence m the government's decision¬ 
making. The manner in which the Prime 
Minister goes about announcing financial 
grants and allocations has been widely 
noted. But the Finance Minister too has 
tended to destroy the sanctity of the budget 
and its discipline by his frequent and im¬ 
promptu adjustments of fiscal and other 
policies 

The putting together of a paper on 
government expenditure proposed by the 
Finance Minister is, in fact, going to bristle 
with even greater difficulties and complex¬ 
ities than similar exercises undertaken by the 
Finance Ministry earlier. The Finance 
Minister while he announced the writing of 
the proposed paper on government expen¬ 
diture himself hinted at some of these 
difficulties and complexities. He ruled out, 
for instance, any economy in defence expen¬ 
diture which, together with interest 
payments, is probably the biggest single 
factor m throwing the budgetary balance out 
of shape. Add to it the expenditure on 
internal security and law and order. The 
expenditure on payment of interest on loans 
raised by the government which already 
equals the defence expenditure is also a com¬ 
mitted expenditure. It is not going to be easy 
to prune subsidies either. The implementa¬ 
tion of the Pay Commission’s report is 
bound to enhance expenditure on the 
administrative machine. What then remains 
are the conventional cuts in expenditure at 
the margin. Going by past experience, these 
cuts will be sizeable in the case mainly of 
mass welfare, social services and develop¬ 


ment programmes and projects. 

It is inconceivable given the government’s 
foreign policy postures and its relations with 
the governments of neighbouring countries 
that the idea of economy in defence expen¬ 
diture can even be mooted by the Finance 
Ministry. The fascination with enhancing 
military prowess and tightening the law and 
order machinery to face what are proclaimed 
by the government as foreign conspiracies 
and threats to the security, external as well 
as internal, of the country will call for a 
further reckless increase in government 
expenditure on armed forces and the 
paramilitary and police establishment. There 
can be no question either of economy under 
the head ‘interest payments’ when market 
borrowings directly by the government as 
well as by way of interest-bearing bonds and 
deposits by public sector undertakings are 
considered preferable to taxation regardless 
of the fact that the ticklish problem of an 
internal debt trap, side by side of the foreign 
debt trap, is beginning to be a factor to be 
reckoned with. A sizeable rentier class would 
appear to have grown in society when 
interest payments are already matching 
defence outlay on the expenditure side of the 
Union Budget 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Finance Minister cannot think of anything 
other than cuts in non-plan as well as plan 
expenditure which in practice always turn 
out to be cuts in plan expenditure. V P Singh 
has no hesitation in proposing that there 
should be drastic cuts in what he calls “low 
profit areas” in the development plan, 
safeguarding only “high priority projects", 
as the way out of the resources crunch. This 
is a familiar line of reasoning on manage¬ 
ment of government expenditure and action 
that logically follows from it It is going to 
carry conviction in the official establishment 
all the more with the government under the 
spell of the philosophy of privatisation of 
the development process. 

What jnust not be missed in this context, 
however, is that the so-called resources 
crunch has assumed its present rigour and 
dimensions over a period of time and to get 
out of it is not going to be painless, 
economically or politically. The fact indeed 
is that the Union Budget has by now ceased 
to play a positive role as in a planned 
development process. There are no revenue 
surpluses available for financing develop¬ 
ment. On the contrary, the revenue budgets 
of the Union government have tended to run 
in an increasing measure into large deficits, 
larger than the overall deficits. The overall 
deficit estimated in the budget presented by 
V P Singh for this year was Rs 3,650 crore. 
But the revenue deficit was estimated to be 
Rs 6,870 crore and this deficit is likely to 
swell very much by the dose of the year. This 
means that the revenue raised by the govern¬ 
ment by measures strictly within the frame 
of the budget have been falling increasingly 
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short of the government's non-development, 
maintenance expenditure, including expen¬ 
diture on security, external and internal. The 
government has to draw upon resources 
mobilised ostensibly for development, in¬ 
cluding loans from internal and external 
sources, for non-development purposes and 
to that extent has to dilute its role in 
development. 

It will not be possible to revive the role 
of the budget in the development process 
and the plan under the present political 
dispensation at the Centre and the economic 
and fiscal policies of the Union government. 
This is because the government, in response 
to the demands of the vested interests, in 
particular of the private corporate business 
and the upper and middle classes, is no 
longer willing or able to exercise the sove¬ 
reign right of the state to collect revenue 
from the relatively affluent segments of 
society to meet the expenditure needed for 
even security and stability. It is obvious that 
those living at or below the subsistence level 
can hardly contribute to government 
revenues. They do not anyway enjoy either 
security or stability. But when those who 
have incomes and wealth way above the 
national average are not required to make 
adequate contributions to balance even the 
revenue oudget of the government, there can 
be neither security nor stability, let alone 
development. The steady reduction in the 
ratio of revenue collections to gross domestic 
product, the much advertised claims of the 
Finance Minister about buoyancy of reve¬ 
nues in response to ‘reasonable’ tax rates not¬ 
withstanding, under conditions of highly 
skewed income and wealth distribution 
testifies to this position. The Central govern¬ 
ment is trying hard to extract large returns 
from past investment in the public sector and 
thus balance its revenue as well as capital 
budgets. If, however, substantial increases in 
revenue from taxation, especially on incomes 
and wealth, are ruled out and only surpluses 
from public sector are to be relied upon to 
finance the development plan, the plan size 
has necessarily to be cut in the course of its 
implementation. 

It is often talked glibly by government 
leaders, the Prime Minister and the Finance 
Minister among them, that hard decisions 
would have to be taken to cope with the 
problem of resources. The problem, however, 
is that hard decisions are bound to hurt. The 
question is whom should they hurt in India’s 
sharply and increasingly differentiated 
society, with half the population eking out 
its existence at or below the subsistence level 
and the top 10 per cent foreclosing all 
available surpluses for the satisfaction of its 
elitist consumenst cravings. Official policy 
in recent years, and more markedly and 
brazenly in the last two years, has subserved 
the interests of the top 10 per cent and has 
made a cynical display of its elitist tilt in the 
name of progress and modernisation. 
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FERTILISERS 

Subsidy and Efficiency 

(By a Special Correspondent) 


ON the eve of the Aid India Consortium 
meeting on June 16 and 17, the World Bank 
Vice-President, W David Hopper, made 
certain observations on the “structural 
reforms” the World Bank would expect 
India to pursue: Specifically, Hopper ex¬ 
pressed concern over fertiliser subsidies in 
India which accounted for 1.4 per cent of 
the country’s GNP. Apprehending that this 
could be because of some inefficient fer¬ 
tiliser units. Hopper suggested ‘privatisation’ 
as a possible option the Government of 
India could consider for dealing with the 
situation. It may be worthwhile to clarify the 
issues connected with fertiliser subsidies 
specifically in the context of Hopper’s obser¬ 
vation to enable an objective and realistic 
appreciation of the problem. 

The implied logic of Hopper’s observa¬ 
tion is that inefficiencies’ necessarily lead 
to a higher quantum of fertiliser subsidy. 
However, an understanding of the Retention 
Pricing System (RPS) under which subsidy 
is disbursed to the manufacturing units to 
cover their legitimate cost of production and 
a fair margin of profit at given efficiency 
norms would reveal that the inefficiency of 
a particular unit would not lead to a higher 
subsidy. It would only mean lower profita¬ 
bility or largers losses for the concerned unit, 
thus implying a lower burden on the ex¬ 
chequer in terms of likely subsidy disburse¬ 
ment. lb illustrate; under the RPS a capacity 
utilisation of 80 per cent for ammonia plants 
is assumed. Accordingly, the allowable fixed 
cost per tonne, including capital related cost, 
is calculated and the same is built into the 
retention price. Likewise, the allowable 
variable costs are also linked to given effici¬ 
ency norms with regard to consumption of 
raw materials and utilities. Consequently, the 
retention price assured to a particular unit 
is fixed and has no relationship whatsoever 
to its actual performance Thus, a unit 
operating below 80 per cent capacity utilisa¬ 
tion rate will not be able to recover its fixed 
cost and this would mean erosion of its 
profitability or even losses. On the other 
hand, a unit operating at higher than 80 per 
cent capacity utilisation will not only be able 
to fully realise its fixed cost but also a higher 
contribution towards fixed costs and m 
addition there would also be some savings 
on the variable cost, all of which would go 
to improve profitability The system is, 
therefore, based on incentive for efficiency 
and conversely penalty for inefficiency. This, 
is brought out by the mounting losses of the 
FCI and HFC group of plants which have 
been consistently operating much below the 
80 per cent norm due to design and equip¬ 
ment problems, in contrast to the remark¬ 


able profitability record of companies like 
IFFCO, NFL, RCF, GSFC, GNFC and 
SPIC, etc, which have operated at or above 
the prescribed norm. 

In view of the above, it is clear that the 
inefficiency of some of the public sector 
plants is getting reflected only in their losses 
and not in adding to the fertiliser subsidy. 
In fact, improvement in capacity utilisation 
in such plants would result in higher outgo 
of subsidy. This should not, however, detract 
us from analysing the reasons for increase 
in the volume of subsidy which went up 
from just Rs 275 crore in 1981-82 to Rs 1,600 
crore in 1985-86 on indigenous fertilisers 
A detailed examination of the factors 
responsible leads us to the following basic 
causes for the unprecedented increase in the 
quantum of fertiliser subsidy. 

(i) Increased production to the extent of 40 
per cent of nitrogenous and phosphatic 
fertilisers necessitating higher total 
volume of subsidy even if the per unit 
cost of production had re-mained 
constant. 

(n) The increased production materialised 
mainly from recently commissioned 
units, entailing higher capital invest¬ 
ment and consequently higher provi¬ 
sion for depreciation, interest and 
return while fixing the retention price, 
(lii) Steep increase in the price of mam in¬ 
puts like feedstock, power, coal and 
railway freight (besides road transport 
charges) which is fixed by the govern¬ 
ment or its agencies, on the one hand, 
and 7 5 per cent reduction in the con¬ 
sumer pnee of fertilisers in 1983, on the 
other, till January 1986. The former in¬ 
creased the cost of production while the 
latter reduced the ex-factory realisation, 
thereby increasing the subsidy per unit. 
Both developments were not within the 
control of the industry 
Further, it needs to be recognised that to 
the extent increase in the volume of subsidy 
results from hike in the prices of main in¬ 
puts like feedstock, power, coal, railway 
freight, etc, which are directly controlled by 
government and quasi-government bodies, 
the additions only represent corresponding 
surpluses in the hands of agencies like 
ONGC, IOC, Railways, CIL and State Elec¬ 
tricity Boards, etc. Consequently, the in¬ 
crease in subsidy caused by hike in the prices 
of main inputs and services merely constitute 
‘intra-economy transfers’ and do not repre¬ 
sent any net resource drain on the exchequer. 
In view of this much of the observed increase 
in the qantum of subsidy is only ‘national’ 
and it ifiould not blunt our perceptions 


when it comes to dealing with the question 
of rising fertiliser subsidy. 

While the above discussion would un¬ 
doubtedly help in demystifying the notion 
that inefficiency leads to higher fertiliser 
subsidy, the basic fact cannot be ignored that 
the fertiliser subsidy in India would have a 
potential tendency to rise in view of the 
massive increase in fertiliser consumption 
that has been projected for the future which, 
besides, is to be met largely out of increased 
indigenous production. At the same time, a 
considered view on fertiliser subsidy cannot 
also be oblivious of the need to keep fertiliser 
prices at levels which the fanners, a majority 
of whom belong to the small and marginal 
category, can easily afford. The issues that 
need attention include the following: 

(1) Appropriate pricing of fertilisers to the 
farmers. 

(2) Government’s policy with regard to in¬ 
crease in fertiliser consumption and 
production 

(3) Appropriate pricing of inputs and ser¬ 
vices used in production of fertilisers. 

A simultaneous view on all these major 
questions in unison should help in effectively 
tracing vital dimensions of the probelm of 
rising fertiliser subsidy as well as m evolving 
a suitable package to arrest the escalating 
trend. However, any move in this direction 
should give due weightage to the likely 
consequences of measures to remove or 
lower the fertiliser subsidy, particularly their 
adverse impact on fertiliser consumption 
and agricultural production. In this context, 
it is useful to note that the experience of 
some of the developing countries including 
China, Pakistan and Philippines, etc, who 
have resorted to sudden and steep increase 
in fertiliser prices aimed at eliminating 
subsidies has not been quite encouraging. 
Whatever may be the decision taken m the 
specific circumstances facing individual 
countries, the fundamental fact cannot be 
ignored that in most of the developing coun¬ 
tries operating administered pricing pro¬ 
grammes, a subsidy on fertiliser use is 
essentially a policy variable to promote 
agricultural development. 


We are in need of full sets 
of EPW from 1966 to 1970 and 
for 1973. Subscriber willins to- 
part with them will be suitably 
compensated. Please write 
to Circulation Department 
immediately. 
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Fighting for Backwardness 

Venkataswamy Commission Report and After 

Janaki Nair 


THE recent decision of Karnataka’s Janata 
government to include both the Lingayat 
and the Vokkaiiga communities in the list 
of Backward Classes eligible for reservations 
in educattpnal institutions and government 
jobs, and to maintain the total level of 
reservations at 68 per cent brings the history 
of the State’s reservation policy full circle. 
Quite unlike the virulent opposition to the 
proposed increase in such reservations in 
Slates such as Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka’s recent agitation consisted 
entirely of the clamour of practically all 
castes, including the Brahmins, for the 
privilege of being included in the list of 
Backward Classes. 

This fight for privileges began in the first 
quarter of this century with the emergence 
of the non-Brahmin movement and was 
essentially a conflict between elites, a tone 
not entirely absent from even the recent 
agitation. Sixty-five years ago, a commission 
under the chairmanship of Sir Leslie Miller, 
the Chief Judge of Mysore, had recom¬ 
mended the reservation of 75 per cent of all 
government jobs for Backward Classes, 
which included both the Lmgayats and 
Vokkaligas 

The reorganisation of Mysore State in 
1956, however, necessitated the review of this 
reservation policy and the Nagan Gouda 
committee, appointed m 1960 for the 
purpose, saw fit to classify the entire 
Lingayat community as forward, on the twin 
bases of literacy levels and percentage of jobs 
held in the government. This government 
order was challenged in court and struck 
down in favour of economic and occupation 
tests. This, in effect, allowed for the con¬ 
tinued dominance of Brahmins, Lingayats 
and Vokkaligas, while the political power of 
the latter two continued to grow. 

It was Devaraj Urs, the State’s first non- 
Vokkaliga, non-Lingayat Chief Minister who 
recognised in the policy of reservations the 
potential to create among other Backward 
Classes a political ally. He appointed 
L G Havanur chairman of the first Back¬ 
ward Classes Commission in 1972. Follow¬ 
ing a new categorisation, the Havanur Com¬ 
mission dropped from the list of Backward 
Classes the Lingayats, Muslims and Chris¬ 
tians. Urs’ amendments to these recom¬ 
mendations, which included bringing the 
Muslims back into the list and the creation 
of a Backward Special Group with an in¬ 
come limit of Rs 4,800 alone as a criterion, 
brought the total reservations to 68 per cent. 

Not satisfied with the benefits provided 
under the Backward Special Group, the 
Lingayats challenged the Government Order 
and the case reached the Supreme Court in 
198Z Judgment was held in abeyance on the 
promise of the Gundu Rao government that 
a new commission would be appointed. 


Thus it was that in April 1983, after 
Ramakrishna Hegde came to power, the 
Second Backward Classes Commission 
chaired by T Venkataswamy was appointed 
specifically to review the existing reservations 
policy and to evaluate government program¬ 
mes for the welfare of these communities. 

The recent agitation was sparked off by 
the report of this commission, which recom¬ 
mended two major changes: a reduction in 
the number of beneficiary communities and 
caste groups and in the percentage of reser¬ 
vations as a whole. The commission’s 
reordering of the State’s castes into fewer 
main caste groups and sub-castes led to the 
inclusion of 35 castes for benefits under Art 
15 (4) of the Constitution and 31 for reser¬ 
vations under Art 16 (4), dropping 35 castes 
from the earlier listing of 207 castes. The 
total reservations recommended (excluding 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes) also dropped 
from the existing 50 per cent to 27 per cent. 

The Vokkaiiga reaction to being left out 
of this new list was immediate. An agitation 
with large student support began demanding 
rejection of the Report’s recommendations. 
Taking the reservation issue onto the streets 
marked a clear departure from earlier legal- 
constitutional appeals against various 
government orders. The Hegde government’s 
rather soft handling of the agitation, mainly 
in the Hassan and Mandyu districts, where 
Vokkaligas are the dominant castes, en¬ 
couraged the Lingayats, who had hitherto 
confined themselves to the Constitutional 
path, to begin their own stir against both the 
Havanur and the Venkataswamy Commis¬ 
sion recommendations. The agitation also 
threw up leaders ostensibly unconnected 
with any political party. K S Rame Gowda 
for the Vokkaligas and 1 S Magdum for the 
Lmgayats, both ex-bureaucrats, while leaders 
of both communities in government, 
H D Deve*Gowda and S R Bommai played 
low key roles. 

The Hegde government’s decision to reject 
the Venkataswamy Commission Report m 
toto and to issue an ad hoc interim govern¬ 
ment order for three years is an acknow¬ 
ledgement of the inevitability of moves to 
appease the dominant caste combination in 
the State’s politics Hegde has, however, 
averted the possibility of an intra-Backward 
Class struggle (within the reservation 
beneficiary population) by putting the 
Vokkaligas and the Lingayats in different 
groups. In making as much as 89 per cent 
of the State’s population eligible for reser¬ 
vations in educational institutions and 92 per 
cent of the population for government jobs 
(although with an income limit of Rs 10,000) 
the government has clearly been motivated 
by short-term political gains at the forth¬ 
coming zilla parishad and mandal panchayat 
elections. 


AfMMistent theme which has surfaced in 
both criticism of and support for the 
Venkataswamy Report is the question of the 
“scientificity” of the Report’s findings regar¬ 
ding the relative strengths of castes in 
Karnataka. The Commission has used caste- 
wise figures of number of SSLC passes in 
1985 and 17 socio-economic indicators of 
backwardness to determine the status of the 
caste (Tin negative indicators and above 
denotes backwardness.) Finding the sample 
survey by the Havanur Commission of about 
one per cent of the State’s population in¬ 
adequate, the Venkataswamy Commission 
undertook a massive socio-economic-cum- 
educational survey (SEES) using 44,572 
enumerators to cover, accoidmg to the 
Report, 91 per cent of the population. Since 
the census has not recorded caste-wise data 
after 1931, this “parallel census” operation 
has been both attacked and praised for its 
findings. The Commission appears to have 
been guided by the notion that the most 
“objective” and “complete" quantitive 
survey alone could reveal the true status of 
various castes, which in turn should form 
the basis of any new categorisation. If tfie 
sheer quantity of data collected and analysed 
in the Report has impressed its several sup¬ 
porters, critics have been able to point out 
several inconsistencies, overlaps and gaps in 
the data. In such a programmatic task as 
determining the levels of backwardness of 
castes for the purpose of granting certain 
privileges, the Commission has laid itself 
open to criticism from those left out of the 
list (with the possible exception of the 
Lingayats—Magdum claims his community 
wholeheartedly supported the survey but did 
not agree with the indicators chosen). 

The Venkataswamy Commission’s hierar¬ 
chising of the castes of the State also 
assumes that the backwardness of castes can 
be empirically verified, despite the Com¬ 
mission’s own survey which indicates 
enormous disparities within castes. Of the 
17 indicators chosen to identify backward¬ 
ness, some overlap and there are com¬ 
munities which qualify for both statuses 
(forward and backward) in such categories 
as income levels, quality of housing and 
landholding. For example, communities fal¬ 
ling below the State average of those residing 
in kacha houses qualify as backward but this 
is offset by another (positive) indicator of 
those living in pucca houses. The Bunts and 
the Pategars, according to the survey, then 
qualify for both statuses (backward and 
torward). Similarly, the Beda and Hindu 
Sadara castes score in both the negative and 
positive indicators of income (t e, they have 
more people earning less than Rs 5,000 than 
the State average and also more than the 
State average of people earning more than 
Rs 20,000). This merely indicates extreme 
inequality, irrelevant when the Commission 
has escrywhere gone on the basts of 
averages 

In a sense this Commission has also func¬ 
tioned within the framework set out as long 
ago as 1918, when Miller committee identi¬ 
fied as forward (hose who could speak 
English. Essentially the quest is for a State¬ 
wide hierarchy of castes, ignoring local con- 
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figurations of power or intra-caste polarities 
and allowing for the emergence of new caste 
solidarities on a state-wide, even nation-wide 
basis. (Significantly, it was the so-called All 
India Veerashaiva Mahasabha which led the 
Lingayats in the agitation.) 

The liberal notions of welfare and equality 
which informed the Constitutional formula¬ 
tions for reservation at the time of Indepen¬ 
dence have long since given way to the 
struggle between dominant groups for a 
somewhat limited privilege. Despite the 
impressive strides both the Lingayats and 
Vokkaligas have made in the field of 
technical and other education (consider the 
large number of private medical and 
engineering institutions set up by the com¬ 
munities themselves m Karnataka) there is 
a reluctance to give up the privileges of 
backward status. Their vociferous demands 
have drowned out the more legitimate claims 
of other, far less articulate and numerically 
weak Backward Castes. 

In totally rejecting the Venkataswamy 
Commission Report, Hegde may well be 
throwing the baby out with the bathwater. 
One of the most important recommenda¬ 
tions made in the Report was that, those 
whose parents and grandparents had availed 
of reservation benefits should be made in¬ 
eligible for continued reservations. This 
would have introduced an important element 
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dmfmining backwardness and an awareness 
that reservations actually could and shoiild 
change the status of a community over a 
period of time. By bringing the Vokkaligas 
and Lingayats as well as several other com¬ 
munities back into the list, Hegde has 
foreclosed this option, bowing to the 
pressure of two dominant communities who 
constitute about 37 per cent of the State’s 
population and will now have access to 25 
per cent reservation (half the total reserva¬ 
tions for BCs) for educational opportunities 
and 27 per cent of government jobs. 

The Left too has been unable to formulate 
an alternative to the present structure of 
reservations, to puli out of the accepted 
framework of equating caste and class. 
Significantly, the Venkataswamy Commis¬ 
sion itself has recognised the need for the 
broadening of welfare programmes and 
developmental works to improve the lot of 
over 75 per cent of the population who by 
any yardstick are still underprivileged. For 
any meaningful shift away from the overar¬ 
ching determinism of caste criteria towards 
a more democratic structure of reservations 
constantly subject to review and change, 
there has to be a continued enlargement of 
overall opportunity and welfare can no 
longer be treated as marginal to the develop¬ 
ment process. 


Anti-Hindi Week 

K Kumar 


TAMIL NADU has shown once again that 
linguistic issues such as ‘Single National 
Language 1 and ‘National Link Language* 
cannot be resolved either through admini¬ 
strative flats or impatient pleas appealing to 
national sentiments. The memories of the 
agitations in the sixties which enabled the 
DMK to romp home to a massive electoral 
victory still haunt the Congress(l) in Tkmil 
Nadu, so much so that the TNCC(I) Presi¬ 
dent Palamandt was the first to demand the 
immediate withdrawal of the now infamous 
circular, issued by the Central government 
to the officers and staff of the Press Infor¬ 
mation Bureau, about the Hindi Week to be 
observed in all Central government offices, 
from September 16. 

The Hindi Week would normally have 
gone largely unnoticed in Thmil Nadu 
except for a few raised eyebrows and frowns. 
Now, however, there was a spate of protests, 
the villain of the piece being the circular 
about which the Central ministers feigned 
ignorance. However, that the authors of the 
circular were not so innocent is revealed by 
the contents of the circular. Point 2 of the 
circular states that: “Those who do not 
possess a working knowledge of Hindi 
should sign on the files and letters in Hindi:’ 
Points 3 and 4 state. "Letters sent to Central 
government offices in the Hindi-speaking 
States should be sent in Hindi and maximum 
possible numbers and drafts thereof should 
be prepared in Hindi by the concerned 
person^: Thejgther irj^ictions in. the 
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circular include: all standard letters, not 
translated into Hindi so far, should be 
translated into Hindi; address on all the 
envelopes containing letters for despatch to 
the Hindi-speaktng areas should be written 
in Hindi and rubber stamps, which still 
remain unilingual, should be made bilingual. 
Unless there are Hindi-knowing persons 
employed in the Central government offices 
in all States, inter-government communica¬ 
tion during the week may grind to a halt. 

In another decision on the eve of Hindi 
Week, the Finance Ministry decided that 
candidates appearing for the RBI examina¬ 
tions for recruitment of officers would be 
allowed to answer the descriptive test in 
Hindi Hitherto only English was the 
accepted medium Hindi had been made 
compulsory for Grade I officers in Central 
government service 

It would not be proper to view the circular 
as the only source of irritation, though quite 
provocative, which lead to the spate of pro¬ 
tests and agitations. Right from the time of 
introduction of the national network pro¬ 
gramme on television, there had been a 
growing feeling in Tfcmil Nadu that the 
programme, comprising mostly Hindi items, 
occupies the prime viewing time at the 
expense of local programmes in the regional 
language. There had been a growing dis¬ 
content about this from several quarters and 
section of people in Tumi Nadu which 
ultimately had drawn the attention of media* 
columnists as well. Also, caricatures of 


attracted' media criticiste. ’* 

During the last week of August, much 
before the controversial circular the Drnvidar 
Kazhagam (DK) launched a State-wide pro¬ 
test against the “indirect imposition" of 
Hindi through the new education policy. In 
Madras on August 28 the DK took out a pro¬ 
cession condemning the imposition of Hindi 
through the navodaya vidyaiayas. On the 
same day the students of Madras Central 
Polytechnic walked out of their classes on 
the same issue. The conference of State 
education ministers which concluded on 
September 12, hosted by the Andhra Pradesh 
government and attended by the education 
ministers of Karnataka, Ihmil Nadu, West 
Bengal, Sikkim and the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands—urged the Union govern¬ 
ment to recognise regional languages as the 
mediums of instruction m the proposed 
navodaya vidyaiayas. A resolution un¬ 
animously adopted by the conference asked 
the Union government to support efforts to 
use the mother-tongue as the medium ol 
instruction from KG to the post-graduate 
level, in accordance with the national educa¬ 
tion policy evolved in 1968 The resolution 
further said that promoting the cause of one 
language m the whole country would not be 
conducive to national integration. Signi¬ 
ficantly the resolution Was moved by the 
Thmil Nadu Education Minister In Pondi¬ 
cherry on September 27, 45 persons in¬ 
cluding a DMK legislator were arrested for 
picketing and preventing students from 
appearing for the entrance examinations to 
navodaya vidyaiayas 

Palamandi in his protest against the 
controversial circular stated that the circular 
was against the accepted language policy of 
the Central government and the assurances 
given by Jawaharlal Nehru to the non-Hindi 
speaking people. The State unit of the 
CPi(M) also demanded the withdrawal of 
the circular and took a firm stand against 
the imposition of Hindi. It renewed its call 
for a democratic language policy. The CPI 
and all other opposition parties in the State 
also took a stand against the circular. The 
AIADMK general secretary S Raghavanan- 
dam even requested the Prime Minister to 
amend the Constitution to provide for the 
continuance of English. The DMK President 
Karunanidhi lost no time in announcing that 
Thmil Nadu was preparing for yet another 
anti-Hindi agitation. The circular came in 
handy for the DMK especially at a time 
when it had been defeated in the recent bye- 
elections to the Assembly. The AIADMK 
was caught unawares because of their 
friendly relations with the Congress(I) on the 
one hand and the explosiveness of the issues 
in the State, especially when their leader 
M G Kamachandran who can sway the 
masses, was abroad. 

Thking the cue from political leaders, 
students were the first to launch agitations 
in the following two weeks all over Thmil 
Nadu. In Madras, Law College students 
boycotted classes in protest, erased the Hindi 
letters on the name boards of the post office 
inside the High Court campus and on the 
name boards in Madras Beach Station and 
boycotted examinations. They obstructed 



eptember 26, two lAW College students 
were arrested for attempted self immolation 
to protest against Hindi imposition while 
they were coming out of the college hostel 
with kerosene tins and a match box. On 
September 19, nearly 2S0 students of the 
Hindi Theological High School took out a 
procession to Madras; Madras Central 
Polytechnic students burnt effigies of Hindi 
demon; nearly 300 students from a city 
college staged a demonstration in front of 
the television centre and presented a 
memorandum to the television officials pro¬ 
testing against Hindi imposition through 
television On September 29 students of five 
city colleges viz, Pachaiyappas College, 
Presidency College, Thyagaraya College, 
Ambedkar College, Kandaswamy Naidu 
College and New College hoisted black 
flags; students of A M Jain College laun¬ 
ched an agitation for three days All colleges 
in the city were closed from September 29 
till October 12. It is significant to note that 
until September 28 many students were 
writing their arrears examinations during the 
preceding two weeks when most of the 
second and third year students did not have 
classes, accounting for fewer protests, then. 

In Madurai, on September 16 the students 
front of DMK announced the launching of 
agitations and all colleges in Madurai were 
closed indefinitely Students held demonstra¬ 
tions in Iront of Pcriyar bus stand, squat¬ 
ted on the roads obstructing road traffic and 
later went in a procession to the district 
collectors office, to submit a memorandum 
with blood signatures protesting against 
Hindi imposition Students of all colleges 
in Madurai submitted a 10-point programme 
ol action against Hindi imposition to the 
Stale Agriculture Minister Kalimuthu on 
September 18. (1) To impress upon everyone 
m Tamil Nadu not to learn Hindi even as 
part of language studies in their academic 
courses, (2) To remove Hindi letters and 
name boards from all Central government 
offices in Tamil Nadu, (3) To boycott Hindi 
films. (4) To impress upon everyone in Tamil 
Nadu to switch off their television sets 
whenever Hindi programmes appear on 
television, (5) To oppose new education 
policy since it is m the nature of propagating 
Hindi; (6) To condemn and stop meetings 
of persons who speak in support of Hindi; 
(7) To carry out an incessant propaganda 
against Hindi domination; (8) To return all 
circulars sent in Hindi from the Central 
government; (9) TO burn all circulars from 
Central government seeking propagation of 
Hindi; and (10) As a protest against the 
Hindi Week, to observe every day of the 
Hindi Week as an anti-Hindi day The pro¬ 
gramme of action serves as a pointer of the 
extent to which the agitations would have 
developed but for the timely closure of all 
educational institutions. 

Following the call given by several student 
organisations like the DMK Students Front, 
the Students Federation of India (SFI) and 
the All India Students Federation (A1SF), 
in the two weeks of anti-Hindi agitations, 
students spearheaded the agitations all over 
the State There have also been reports of 


wealing black badges. Also some DMK 
lawyers had hoisted a black flag in front of 
the district court campus at TVichy Although 
there has not been much participation from 
other sections of people in Tamil Nadu 
except political activists, it should not be 
misconstrued for lack of support for the 
agitations. There has been silent approval of 
the agitations. The usual frowns which are 
witnessed whenever students go on agitation 
are conspicuously absent, among the public 
Some Central government officials from 
Tamil Nadu also have resented the circular. 

Sensing the rumblings in the State, the 
Thmil Nadu government, in a letter sent by 
the Finance Minister V R Nedunchezhiyan 
requested the Prime Minister to intervene in 
the controversy over the circular and 
withdraw the circular immediately. Nedun¬ 
chezhiyan also said that the clarification 
issued by the P1B that there was no com¬ 
pulsion in the guidelines issued, was not 
adequate. He further stated that the State 
government would ignore any letters sent m 
Hindi as was done by Kamaraj when he was 
the Chief Minister He reiterated that the 
only solution to the language problem was 
to enshrine in the Constitution Nehru’s 
assurance that English would continue as the 
official language as long as the non-Hindi 
speaking people wanted it. 

The Central government was caught in a 
dilemma since any attempt to solve the issue 
by withdrawing the circular was bound to 
infuriate the powerful Hindi lobby in the 
North It was left to the Congress(I) leaders 
from Tamil Nadu—the TNCC(I) President, 
Palaniandi who met P Chidambaram and 
G K Moopanar in New Delhi—to clarify 
that the circular was not intended to impose 
Hindi indirectly on the South against the 
wishes of the people and that the circular 
was only a routine one issued by a division 
of one Ministry, and should not be mis¬ 
construed as the policy of the Central 
government. Significantly even then no one 
from the Government of India came forward 
to explain what had exactly happened and 
to assure that the promises made by Nehru 
and Indira Gandhi would continue to be 
honoured by the Centre Moreover, on 
September 17, the Union Minister of State 
for Rural Development, Ramanand Yadav, 
while inaugurating the Hindi Week in 
New Delhi reiterated that Hindi was the only 
medium suited to carry out the policies of 
the government to the masses as it was the 
only language spoken and understood by a 
large majority in the country. 

By September 21 the Union Minister for 
Home Bhuta Singh clarified that English 
would remain the official language as far as 
the non-Hindi speaking States were con¬ 
cerned Following this a Minister of the 
Tamil Nadu government R M Veerappan 
appealed to the students and the people of 
Tamil Nadu not to launch any agitation. But 
the State Law Minisiei Ponnatyan and the 
State Education Minister Aranganayagam 
contended that explanation of the Union 
Home Minister was not acceptable to the 
people of Tamil Nadu and the circular 
should be withdrawn immediately. The 
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demanded the withdrawal of the circular. On 
September 22 Coimbatore witnessed the 
burning of effigies of Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi at various places by the volunteers 
of DMK and DK in protest against the bur¬ 
ning of effigy of Karunanidhi by supporters 
of Congress(l) and Vyjayamhimala Bali 
manram. The effigy of Vyjayanthimala Bali 
was also burnt at one place Karunanidhi, 
however, condemned the burning of effigies 
and pointed out that the agnation was only 
against Hindi domination and not against 
individuals. By this time most colleges had 
been closed in Tamil Nadu A group of 
Congrcss(I) MPs from Tamil Nadu stated 
that Rajiv Gandhi had assured them that the 
controversial circular would be withdrawn 
Palaniandi countered that the anti-Hindi 
agitation was meaningless after the 
assurances given by the Union Minister and 
that the circular meant for the Hindi Week 
had lost its relevance The Thmil Nadu 
Finance Minister appealed to the students 
to end their agitation in view of the Prime 
Minister’s assurance; Thmil Nadu Kamaraj 
Congress president, Nedumaran said that 
the agitation would continue until the Prime 
Minister made a categorical statement that 
he would honour Nehru's assurance and that 
he should withdraw the controversial 
circular; DMK president Karunanidhi stated 
that the Prime Minister had till then not 
given any official reply to the telegram sent 
by M G Ramachandran from the US and to 
the letter sent earlier by Nedunchezhian 
Finally, Buta Singh sent Ramachandran 
m the US stating that Rajiv Gandhi had 
assured that English would continue for as 
long as the non-Hindi speaking States 
desired it Following this, MGR sent a 
message to Tamil Nadu on September 27 
appealing to all political parties, the people 
of the State and the student community in 
particular, to give up all agitations and 
demonstrations. However, the DMK had 
decided to launch a new agitation against 
"Hindi imperialism" and to demand a Con¬ 
stitutional guarantee on Nehru’s assurance. 
The party executive will hold a two-day 
anti-Hindi conference at Coimbatore on 
November 8 and November 9 where copies of 
part 17 of the Constitution would be burnt 
Although Tamil Nadu has calmed down 
it remains to be seen what will happen in 
November. It is clear that the circular has 
hurt the sentiments of the people of Thmil 
Nadu It is not as though people in the State 
resent Hindi as a language, although certain 
political forces in the State—such as the DK, 
and to a considerable extent the DMK as 
well—have tried to whip up linguistic 
chauvinism on this issue In fact, Dombe 
Singh, Chairman of the Official Language 
Sub-Committee had, in a statement on 
September 7 commended the progress made 
by Tamil Nadu in the use of Hindi in official 
work Increasing numbers ol people do learn 
Hindi as a language What is resented, and 
rightly so in such a multinational, multi¬ 
lingual context as ours, is an attempt to im¬ 
pose Hindi The apparently “innocent” 
circular has dearly been perceived us one 
more crude attempt to impose Hindi 
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ment cornel into being somehow it will have 
to function under the umbrella of the aimed 
fortes and in that case it is the latter and 
Badruddin Umar none else who will remain in control of the 

'; political situation and the administration. 

THE political process initiated by General the BNP, and particularly of the Awami In the situation and circumstances obtain- 

Ershad to dress up his military rule in a League and their allies, Ershad and his ing in Bangladesh today it is the armed 

pseudo-democratic garb is now passing errand boys are citing facts about the elec- forces which alone can protect and promote 

through its final phase. It seems that in spite tions under Yahya Khan in 1970 and under the interests of the bourgeoisie, both inside 

of all opposition noises against it the Ziaur Rahman in 1979 when, in both cases, and outside the government. The civilian 

presidential election will be held as the Awami League and the other electoral governmental facade collapsed in Bangladesh 

scheduled. parties took part in the elections under the for certain specific reasons which still remain 

The election is going to be held in the face cover of martial law. They even took their valid and wilt remain so until such times as 

of massive discontent and the cynical oppo- seats in the National Assembly before the the bourgeoisie is overthrown in its entirety, 

sition of the broad masses of the people who martial law was lifted in 1979. Armed with Thus, in a historical situation like the pre- 

have lost confidence in both the powers that this argument against the opposition, sent one both the government and the oppo- 

be and the contenders for power. This Ershad's martial law government has prohi- sition, both the military and the civilian 

cynicism of the masses is being partially bited all meetings, demonstrations, state- bouigeoisie, belong to the same system. They 

expressed through the characters of the ments, etc, against the presidential election, are, in fact, united by the system in a very 

electoral candidates. In the absence of any On the other hand, the opposition unitedly solid bond of common class interests which 

valid Opposition candidate eleven clowns, has called for a general strike on October IS. they can protect not in real opposition to 

cranks, eccentric mullahs and stray indi- Ershad is touring the countryside in the each other but through an elaborate, and at 

viduals representing various so-called parties course of his election campaign and ex- times tortuous, process of mutual collabora- 

are contesting the election in opposition to horting the people to vote for him and ti on And this collaboration is what we 

Ershad who has been declared as a candidate “save” democracy in Bangladesh. Everyone witness today in the political life and 

for the Jatiya Party which was formed at his knows that his tours are quite irrelevant so political programmes of the bourgeoisie in 

bidding sometime ago. far as the presidential election results are Bangladesh. 

Thus, Ershad now faces such electoral concerned First, because he will have a very The military rulers in this country seem 
rivals as have no real political validity and easy win over his so-called electoral rivals t 0 have a better understanding of the situa- 

are, for all practical purposes, non- and his tours are not going to affect the tion t h a n their civilian adversaries. Secondly, 

candidates. Tty ing to contest against Ershad election results in any manner whatsoever. t he former have real political power. It is for 

in the coming presidential election has Secondly, in spite of this sure prospect of these reasons that all political initiatives now 

become so much a matter of joke that, in victory and his extensive election tours not rest Wlt h Ershad and his military regime in 

fact, one of the candidates declared that, if more than five per cent voters are likely to S pj te 0 f the “democratic” demands and 

elected, he would marry off all 24-year reach the polling centres to exercise their political noises that are being made by the 

young men with 18-year old girls and pro- “democratic” right. So Ershad and his Awami League, BNP and such other parties, 

vide suitable accommodation, etc, for them, military government will have no alternative sj nce the bourgeois parties cannot put up 

And this “electoral programme” of the crank but to go for massive rigging of the election, any real opposition to the martial law regime 

was published in the local Dhaka news- This rigging will amount to throwing j t j s not possible for them to launch any 

papers. Subsequently this “declaration” was millions of false ballot papers inside the movement in real defiance of the extabhshed 

repeated by him in a television programme ballot boxes in a very peaceful atmosphere order. On the other hand, they find them- 

organised by the government for presidential because there will hardly be any polling selves obliged to jump around as in a puppet 

candidates. agents of the other candidates around, show. The present political performance of 

That the opposition could not participate Ershad cannot help but resort to rigging t he bourgeois political parties cannot be 

in the presidential election reflects a very because being elected to the presidency by described in any other way. 

grave crisis within the body politic of the five per cent votes will throw him and his if Ershad is knocked out soon either as 
bourgeoisie of Bangladesh. This crisis was government into a major crisis which will a consequence of opposition agitation or of 

partially manifested during the last parlia- be difficult for them to overcome. any action by him own men—though it is 

mentary election but it has now deepened It is quite evident that the strength of very unlikely—even then there is not going 
very greatly and almost paralysed the Ershad and the martial law government is to be any major or meaningful change in the 

bourgeois political process in this country, being derived from the crisis through which present political system. It will result in the 

The indications of this development were the entire bourgeoisie of this country is at dissolution of the National Assembly 

also available during the military regime of present passing and from the lack of a valid followed by a routine declaration by the new 

Ziaur Rahman but now it has reached a programme of the opposition. It is true that military leader that “real” democracy will 

point when all bourgeois programmes, various sections of the opposition have an- be introduced by the new government 

policies and political rhetorics, both of the nounced their programmes for opposing the through a new general election as early as 

government as well as of the opposition, are martial law government but in reality these possible. And this declaration, in its turn, 

nothing but absurdities and are, as such, are nothing but paper programmes and as w ill be followed by other routine declara- 

totally irrelevant to the life and real problems such not meant to be taken seriously by tions with which the people of Bangladesh 

of the people. anybody including the political parties are so familiar. 

Previously the BNP led by Khaleda Zia themselves. Their real “programme” is to Since the bourgeois opposition represents 
boycotted the parliamentary elections and knock out Ershad as the head of the martial the same kind of vested interests in land, 

now the Awami League and their eight-party law administration and replace him by some industry, business, etc, which the martial law 

alliance have also joined the BNP in boycot- other military leader. On paper the opposi- protects,' the former is unable to lead the 

ting the presidential election on the ground tion is demanding a caretaker government people forwiard for any meaningful econo- 

that the election held under martial law will but under the present circumstances the-very m j c a^q political change And it is precisely 

neitIWf be fair nor democratic. Thus they are idea of such a caretaker government is for this reason that bourgeois political 

now demanding the resignation of Ershad nothing but pure nonsense—because of the movements have been describing a circular 

from the presidency and the holding of the very simple reason that such a government path since August 1975. They will continue 

presidential election under a caretaker is unworkable and actually impossible. And to move in a circle until they are overthrown 

gO**W it is-fcr this reason that the details of su$h by other forces. 

°^j§gg ^f this anti-election stand of a caretaker government have not yet been October 6, 1986. 
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ONE can appreciate the embarrassing posi¬ 
tion of a body tike the Reserve Bank of India 
when it has to report on the state of the 
economy in the past year (July 198S to June 
1986) and also to present some evaluation 
of the immediate prospects. It cannot (and 
does not) avoid the presentation of the 
actual developments and can permit itself 
to point out the deficiencies, shortfalls and 
disappointment of expectations. Its critical 
analysis has to be cautious and it has to be 
careful to conform broadly to the line of ap¬ 
proach taken by the government. And it has 
to be more than cautious in making forecasts 
about the future. Sometimes, the pessimism 
about the past year is followed by a mild op¬ 
timism about the new year, without in¬ 
dicating the non-sequitur that may be 
involved. Nothing that the Bank has said 
about 1985-86 prepares the reader for the 
hope held out that “the performance of the 
economy in 1986-87 could be expected to be 
better than in the previous two years”. 

The conditions under which such better 
performance may be attained are laid down, 
including, of course, the measures needed 
to prevent the balance of payments situation 
from going completely out of control. In 
fairness to the Bank, one should assume that 
the published report is milder than what it 
is telling the government directly. There is 
the uncomfortable fact that if the Reserve 
Bank is openly and sharply critical and 
therefore pessimistic, this pessimism will at 
once affect the state of expectations in the 
entire economy. The Bank has to keep a bold 
face even when it is sending out signals that 
are alarmingly red. 

Apart from the fact that the year covered 
by the Report comes upto the end of June 
1986, in line with the official year of the 
Bank, there is little in the factual informa¬ 
tion for 1985-86 that is not already widely 
known. Actually, however, the data relate 
mainly to the fiscal year 1985-86 and one 
does not get, for example, the required 
statistics for merchandise trade in the Aprii- 
June quarter of 1986. The last fiscal year is 
described accurately, though the questions 
that arise are sometimes avoided or left 
unanswered. It is no consolation to learn 
that the saving rate (net domestic saving as 
a percentage of the current-price net national 
product) at 16.1 per cent is “relatively high 
as compared to the saving rates in most 
developing countries”, when the ‘quick 
estimate* shows a decline from 16.3 per cent 
in 1983-84 and 16.2 per cent in 1984-85 and 
when with a 16.1 per cent saving rate a higher 
growth rate than about 4 per cent per year 
should have been possible. A point that has 
been emphasised is that in the case of the 


household sector’s saving the share of bank 
deposits has fallen, with a corresponding rise 
in the holding of non-bank finsincial assets, 
particularly small savings. The tax advan¬ 
tages of the Sixth and Seventh issues of the 
National Saving Certificates plus the high 
interest rates would naturally lout to the con¬ 
version of matured fixed deposits into these 
certificates. The government has yet to learn 
that a differential policy regarding financial 
assets .of different types does not necessarily 
increase savings, but only changes the form 
in which they are held. 

The position on the production side is well 
known. Agricultural production in 1985-86, 
“with an anticipated growth rate of about 
one per cent”, came close to the position 
attained in 1983-84. The targeted growth rate 
was 4 per cent. Of particular importance is 
the foodgrains output which fell in 1984-85 
to 146 million tonnes from the previous 
year’s peak of 151 million tonnes and is now 
placed at around 149 million tonnes for 
1985-86. Procurement of both rice and 
wheat increased substantially. The food- 
grains stock with the government reached 
29.2 million tonnes in June 1985 and was 
expected to be 28.6 million tonnes in 
June 1986. The problem of raw jute produc¬ 
tion and prices led to increased purchases 
by the Jute Corporation of India. The need 
for a substantial increase in the production 
of oilseeds is emphasised and certain steps 
have been suggested. 

All this is what one expects from the 
Report. One looks however for some reco¬ 
gnition of the problem created by the luge 
foodgrain stocks (involving the locking up 
of large investment funds) in a situation 
where large numbers remain at the lowest 
levels below the poverty line. The fact that 
of the Increase in offtake of 3 million ton¬ 
nes of wheat from the official stocks in 
1985-86, 1.7 million tonnes went to the roller 
flour mills and about 0.65 million tonnes 
to the traders, while the National Rural 
Employment Programme got only the 
remaining 0.65 million tonnes is .noted 
without any comment or inferences. 

There is a fairly detailed account of the 
developments in industrial production which 
rose at the rate of 6.8 per cent in 1984-85 
and showed some slow-down in 1985-86, 
against the Plan target of 8 per cent per year. 
A major slow-down was in the case of elec¬ 
tricity, with all-India average shortfall in 
supply as a proportion of demand increas¬ 
ing in 1985-86 to 7.9 per cent from 6.7 per 
cent in 1984-85. The shortfall in the eastern 
region was 13.8 per cent. The Report could 
have pointed out that- the definition of 
‘demand* that is adopted in ell such calcula¬ 


tions is subject to a number of limitations 
and one can have one's choice among alter¬ 
native definitions. 

There are other problems also requiring 
detailed analysis. In some industries, tike 
commercial vehicles, there was a “mismatch 
between production and sales”, leading to 
a rise in inventory. Tricing a wider view, the 
Report is concerned about the rate of 
increase in the number of sick units from 
66,062 to 99,668 between June 1983 and 
June 1985, but despite all this the Report is 
hopeful that with the liberalisation measures 
(including freer import of technology) the 
industrial growth rate in 1986-87 would be 
higher than that of 6.3 per cent of 1985-86. 
The expectation is based on the lagged 
impact of the liberalisation measures and on 
the prospect of improved agricultural pro¬ 
duction. The time-lag mentioned here is not 
based on any detailed examination and the 
uncertainties of agricultural production have 
not been adequately stressed. 

Shift away from Bank Deposits 

An important observation is that while the 
rate of aggregate net investment at market 
prices rose from 17.5 per cent of the net 
national product in 1984-85 to 18.1 per cent 
in 1985-86, the comparable domestic net 
saving ratio fell from 16 2 per cent to 16.1 
per cent, involving an increase in the ratio 
of foreign resource inflows from 1.3 per cent 
in 1984-85 to 2.0 per cent in 1985-86. A more 
interesting fact is that the household sector's 
saving in the form of bank deposits declined 
from 42.7 per cent of the sector’s total saving 
in 1984-85 to 41.4 per cent in 1985-86. The 
Report mentions “the attractiveness of non¬ 
bank savings media, particularly small 
savings” as the major causal factor, but does 
not go into the question of the justification 
of a st&rp difference between the effective 
rates of return on the new issues of the 
national saving certificates and that on five- 
year fixed deposits with banks. In view of 
rite tax-exemption given to the purchase price 
of the national saving certificates, on the 
same lines as provident fund and insurance 
premium payments, the rate of return on the 
certificates may be as high as 18 per cent. 

This is a matter which concerns the banks 
seriously. Maturing fixed deposits are being 
converted into national saving certificates 
and there is generally a rush in March for 
withdrawing funds from savings accounts 
with banks for investment in national saving 
certificates. All this merely means a change 
in the form of holding financial assets and 
does not indicate an increase in total savings. 
It is time that the government considered the 
desirability of treating all forms of approved 
financial assets equally. This can be done by 
clubbing together fixed deposits, national 
saving certificates and the like and exemp¬ 
ting from taxation (wholly or partially) the 
net increase in the assessee*s total holdings 
of such assets during the financial year. 
Some further refinements may be necessary 
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and these will bring the present income tax 
closer to an expenditure tax. It is also time 
to consider a rise in the rate of interest of¬ 
fered on saving deposits. An inflation rate 
of only 5 per cent per year makes the pre¬ 
sent rate zero in real terms. 

The Report’s account of the developments 
m credit policy is fairly detailed, showing 
increases in the credit authorisation floors 
and in interest paid on impounded balances 
and also the provision of penalties for 
defaults in the maintenance of the statutory 
liquidity ratio on a daily basis. One feels 
interested to ask how much penalty has been 
realised. There was a slowdown in the rate 
of expansion of “overall liquidity” (M 3 ) in 
1985-86 and this is considered to be respon¬ 
sible for a "perceptible deceleration in the 
rate of inflation” It is admitted, however, 
that there was in 1985-86 a ‘disconcerting” 
growth of reserve money that is likely to have 
an expansionary effect on money supply 
which, the Report feels, should be allowed 
to grow only at “a level below the average 
(17 4 per cent) of the previous three years”. 
One can excuse a monetarist slant in a 
Report like this, but the helplessness of the 
Bank in keeping the reserve money within 
desired bounds is not brought out And in 
that situation, monetary targeting” may 
become an infructuous exercise. 

The acceptance by the government of the 
Chakravarty Committee’s recommendations 
for widening the definition of the budgetary 
deficit to include all financing (short-term 
or long-term) of government expenditure by 
the Reserve Bank is welcomed The Bank has 
also very rightly spoken out about the finan¬ 
cing of the government's revenue expenditure 
by capital receipts The Bank's support to 
the Central government’s loans has however 
come down sharply—presumably because of 
a hike in the coupon rates and the introduc¬ 
tion of a 30-year loan with an interest rate 
of 11.50 per cent. 

Faith in Export Promotion 

The section on the developments in the 
external sector has given detailed accounts 
of the exchange rate variations during the 
year 1985-86 (July-June), which included six 
downward changes in the rupee-rouble rate 
and 149 changes (1 for every 1 97 working 
days) in the rupee-sterling rate The deprecia¬ 
tion of the dollar and the marked rise in the 
international value of the yen have affected 
every currency and while the better inter¬ 
national co-ordination is welcomed, it is 
considered desirable “to strive for a truly 
multilateral surveillance, which would also 
take care of the interests and concerns of 
developing countries" No one is however 
clear about the exact structure of a system 
of such “truly” multilateral surveillance 
which would be feasible in the present world 
situation 

Naturally, the Bank has taken serious not6 
of the balance of payments situation with 
a large trade deficit of Rs 7,951 crore in 
1985-86, even half of which is not likely to 


be covered by the net receipts on the invi¬ 
sibles allowed. But, surprisingly, the major 
emphasis is on further steps towards export 
promotion, though it is realised that the 
deijrand conditions in the world markets are 
not propitious and that the various export 
promotion measures adopted up till now 
have not borne any noteworthy results. The 
need for import substitution is mentioned, 
but the Bank has not been brave enough to 
say openly that it is necessary to reverse the 
policy of import liberalisation adopted last 
year. Presumably the Bank has been giving 
specific suggestions to the government 
officially or informally, but it would have 
been encouraging to find the highest mone¬ 
tary authority in the country willing to 
publish its views on the import policy 
"towards the end of the Report, it comes 
back to what it began with—the dark and 
bright features in the outlook. In its first two 
pages, the Report listed the “worrying 
features” as the inadequate growth of 
industrial production, the trend in consumer 
prices and the pressures on the external 
payments position. On the other hand, it 
identified “several sources of strength in the 
current economic scenario which should 
help promote higher growth". Among other 
factors, those listed are the “deceleration in 
inflation, sizeable stocks of foodgrams with 
the public distribution system, a high level 
of domestic savings, a reasonably comfor¬ 
table level of foreign exchange reserves 
and creditworthiness in external financial 
markets”. All these “encouraging features" 
have been re-emphasised in the closing 
discussion on “Assessments and Prospects". 
Despite the fall in the rate of growth of the 
real national income below 5 per cent for 
two successive years, the Report feds that 
it would be reasonable to expect that the real 
national income would grow in 1986-87 by 
“at least 5 per cent”. While this hope should 
be encouraged, there is the simple arith¬ 
metical fact that the annual growth rate in 
1986-87 and later will have to be appreciably 
higher than 5 per cent, if a five-year com¬ 
pound rate of growth of 5 per cent has to 
be attained. Even if there is a 9 per cent 
growth in the first two years of the Seventh 
Plan, there will have to be a 5.25 per cent 
growth per year in order to reach a net 
domestic product of 27.7 per cent above the 
base year of 1984-85. 

While in the case of industrial growth, 
there is only a pious wish that “the full im¬ 
pact of the various measures taken in the 
industrial sphere” will be felt, under the un¬ 
proven assumption of “a lag of two years 
or so”. Obviously the Report is not very con¬ 
fident and its bland recommendation about 
the removal of infrastructural constraints (a 
tall order that covers everything) “to 
facilitate a breakthrough” is what one would 
expect in an inaugural address in a Chamber 
ot Commerce meeting. The analysis is more 
thorough in the field of agriculture. There 
arc regional imbalances, extra large food- 
grain stocks (involving financial cost and 


wastage through deterioration), large sub¬ 
sidies, etc. Some positive recommendations 
are made iri'regard to relative prices vis-a- 
vis the cropping pattern, relative inter-variety 
prices to induce an “appropriate mix of 
varieties even in the case of a single crop”, 
the relation of agricultural prices with wages 
and subsidies and the implementation of an 
agricultural price policy “so formulated” 
with steps “to back it up by an appropriate 
procurement and distribution apparatus”. 
We are still waiting for such an agricultural 
policy. 

The Report’s views about the balance of 
payments situation have already been men¬ 
tioned. There is, in the concluding section, 
a hope that net oil imports will fall in value 
terms (because of lower unit prices) but it 
is noted that the imports of capital goods 
and iron and steel may continue to increase 
“in view of the investment programme of the 
Plan”. The scope to minimise such imports 
through re-doubled efforts at import sub¬ 
stitution is mentioned, but such efforts re¬ 
quire time and firm policy decisions and they 
often become pointless if some industries en¬ 
couraged in the past to produce import 
substitutes now find themselves threatened 
by the current policies of import liberalisa¬ 
tion. The final conclusion is that the balance 
of payments situation in 1986-87 and beyond 
will “underline the need to strengthen our 
efforts considerably to increase exports, in 
view of the none-too-bnght prospects for 
concessional aid, the diminished prospects 
of remittances from abroad and the likeli¬ 
hood of a rise in imports of non-bulk items” 
(emphasis added). The burden put on export 
stimulation is stupendous and surely the 
Bank knows what the limitations and con¬ 
straints are. 

The remaining sections on commercial 
and co-operative banking and exchange con¬ 
trol give all the basic information and will 
serve as a good reference source; until at least 
the companion volume on “Ttend and Pro¬ 
gress of Banking” is available for the year 
1985-86. An interesting piece of information 
is that the aggregate deposits of Rs 16,140 
crore in the non-banking corporate sector 
were 22.2 per cent of the total deposits held 
by all commercial banks on March 31,1985, 
compared to 18.3 per cent a year ago. A 
word about the so-called “saving institu¬ 
tions" that thrive on lapses would have been 
appropriate. There are two paragraphs on 
the “Promotion of Hindi” and the present 
report contains 98 pages of a Hindi version. 
It will be interesting to know how much is 
spent by the Bank on the promotion of 
Hindi (including the reports published in 
Hindi) and how many persons Head these 
Hindi reports. This, however, is a non¬ 
banking problem. 

Income from Inflationary Financing 

A final word is necessary about the Bank’s 
own internal accounts. During the accoun¬ 
ting year July 1,1985 to June 30,1986, the 
Bank’s income “after making adjustments 
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for various provisions” was Rs 1,381.40 crore 
against Rs 1,246.9 crore in the previous year. 
Deviating slightly from the Bank’s own 
method o t presentation, one gets the follow¬ 
ing picture in round figures (all in Rs crore): 
income 1,381; expenditure 411; balance 970; 
contributions to ‘funds’ 760; net balance 
210, to be transferred to the Central govern¬ 
ment. The “fund contributions" include 
Rs 330 crore to the National Rural Credit 
(Long-Term Opeations) Fund; National 
Rural Credit Stabilisation Fund Rs 10 crore 
and the National Industrial Credit (Long- 
Tferm Operations) Fund Rs 400 crore. The 
total in the preceding year was Rs 675 crore. 

There are two points that deserve notice. 
First, in the income of Rs 1,381 crore, 
the contribution of Treasury Bills worth 
Rs 13,835 crore held in the Banking Depart¬ 
ment must have been Rs 728 crore at 4.6 per 
cent interest. Besides, in the total of 
“investments” of Rs 5,554 crore in the Bank¬ 
ing Department, Rs 3,794 crore was held in 
domestic government securities and Rs 1,761 
crore in foreign currencies. Ihkmg an average 
of 8 per cent return on the long-term govern¬ 
ment securities held in the Banking Depart¬ 
ment and adding the amount so derived 
(Rs 304 crore) to the return from Treasury 
Bills one gets a total of Rs 1,028 crore as the 
Bank’s income from inflationary financing 
of government expenditure To this has to 
be added the income from foreign balances 
and that from the Government of India 
rupee securities worth Rs 25,531 crore held 
in the Issue Department. The comparison 
should however be made with the gross 
income of the Bank, but it appears clearly 
that its income is largely the result of infla¬ 
tionary financing of government expen¬ 
diture. The adjustments and provisions also 
appear to be very high. 

The second important point is that 
the Bank contributed Rs 210 crore to the 
Government of India out of its profits in 
1985-86. While the profits arose because of 
inflation, the contributions to the govern¬ 
ment out of these profits is recorded as an 
element of non-inflationary surplus of 
public enterprises. There is nothing techni¬ 
cally wrong in this, as it reduces the gross 
deficits of the government. The only point 
to note is that the Bank's contribution to the 
government will fall sharply if there is a 
marked improvement in house-keeping in 
New Delhi. One hopes that such a situation 
will materialise. 

In conclusion, one may note that the 
Bank’s contribution to the Central govern¬ 
ment was Rs 210 crore in 1983-84 and 
1982-83 also. This seems to indicate that 
there is a target figure which the Bank main¬ 
tains and in doing so, varies the different 
adjustments and fund contributions. A 
noticeable feature is that the Bank’s total 
expenditure rose gradually from Rs 425 crore 
in 1982-83 to Rs 572 crore in 1984-85, but 
these figures included the Rs 210 crore given 
to the government, "together with the con¬ 


tribution to the government,, the Bank’s 
expenditure in 1985-86 came to Rs 621 crore. 
Broadly one can see that the Bank’s income 
(after adjustments) increased by 8.57 per 
cent in 1985-86, while its expenditure 
(excluding contributions to the government) 
increased by 13.54 per cent. This would not 
have been surprising in the case of a com¬ 
mercial bank, but the fact remains that if 
the Reserve Bank had continued to be a 
shareholders’ bank, it could have paid a fan¬ 
tastic rate of dividend to its shareholders 
This may be beside the point. The basic 
criticism of the Report is simply that it could 
have been a little sharper (despite the ob¬ 
vious limitations) and could have also 
sought answers to some of the questions 
raised. In looking forward, it cannot under¬ 
standably go very much beyond the views 
broadcast from New Delhi and perhaps one 
can say that the Reserve Bank has not been 
demoted, though it has not been able to im¬ 
prove its standing In this respect, it is in a 
better position than the Planning Commis¬ 
sion Those who can be easily vocal about 
economic planning think many times before 
they say anything about money and banking. 
The tower in which the Bank has installed 
itself is not exactly made of ivory, but it has 
an effective insulating cover around itself. 


However, bringing the scattered comments 
together and reading between the lines, one 
feels that there are many things about which 
the Reserve Bank is unhappy. These include 
the inadequate agricultural policy which has 
not been able to eliminate the regional im¬ 
balances, to improve the output mix and to 
prevent sharp year-to-year fluctuations. It 
does not seem confident that even with a 
two-year time-lag “or more”, industry will 
be stimulated by the relaxation measures to 
deliver the goods. It does not feel assured 
about the success in the field of price policy 
and, though it uses the wholesale index when 
speaking of the inflation rate, it expresses 
concern about the increases in consumer 
prices It is afraid of an increase in the 
imports of capital goods and of iron and 
steel and feels that the remittances from 
abroad are likely to decline And it points 
out that a large part of the revenue expen¬ 
diture of the government is being financed 
by borrowing One would have liked all this 
to have been emphasised a little more 
strongly, instead of providing a skilfully 
drafted suppressed critique of the major 
components of official economic policy 
And one would have liked to know the 
Bank’s views on the scandalous “loan 
melas” 


REVIEW 


Check Well before Use 

S M Vidwans 

Regional Inequalities in India: An Inter-State and Intra-Slate Analysis; 
published by Society for the Study of Regional Disparities, New Delhi; 
pp 272 + xviti, Rs 80. 


THE Society for the Study of Regional 
Disparities, which has published the book, 
had convpned in 1980 an all-India conference 
on the theme of Centre-State relations and 
regional disparities in India The book, 
divided into four parts, contains 13 papers 
based on those presented at the conference. 
Eminent Indian scientists, social scientists 
and economists had participated in the con¬ 
ference in different capacities. 

In the Introduction, the editors have 
traced the history of regional disparities m 
India, pointed out the absence of policy 
measures to reduce them, noted that district 
planning has hardly made any progress 
and—the Gadgil formula and the Pande and 
Wanchoo Committees notwithstanding— 
judged the measures to promote develop¬ 
ment of backward regions and districts as 
inadequate. They regret that the Finance 
Commissions’ terms of reference do not 
cover the objective of reduction of regional 
disparities though they concede that the 
major issue is not mere allocation of funds 
but the manner in which the regions spend 
them. But having realised this, they tail to 
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say how the inevitable conflict between 
decentralisation and reduction of regional 
disparities should be resolved. 

The discussion in the Introduction about 
theories of regional disparities must be 
common fare for economists But it is a 
moot point whether the theories, dichoto¬ 
mising regions as rural or urban, or as areas 
of primary production or industrial centres, 
are applicable when the regions are political 
or administrative units like States and 
districts The Foreword emphasises the 
importance of the study of regional 
disparities in natural and human endow¬ 
ments, but none of the papers in the book 
is devoted to this task The Introduction 
strongly suggests that though studies 
measuring district disparities and identifying 
their causes had been made, they have not 
been used resulting in an ad hoc approach 
in identification and development of-back- 
ward regions. The reveiw is written, from this 
orientation provided by the editors, to 
examine the operational significance of the 
papers in the book. 
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IhAAAALAm CAffiAAt Ltb. 


120 Deshera Scheme, RO. Dadabari, 
Kota-324009 (Rajasthan) 


NOTICE 


It Is.hereby notified for the information of the public that "Mangalam Cement Limited” proposes to make an application to the Central Govern¬ 
ment in the Department of Company Affairs New Delhi under Sub-Section(2)'of Section 22 of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Act, 1969 for approval to the establishment of a new unit/division Brief particulars of the proposal are as under. 


Name and address of the applicant 


Capital structure of the applicant organisation 
as on 31121985 


Mangalam Cement Limited 
120, Deshera Scheme 
PO. Dadabari 
KOTA-324009 
Authorised 
Preference shares 
Equity shares 
Unclassified shares 


2,00,00,000 

7,00,00,000 

1,00,00,000 


20,00,000 

6,79,49,720 


Management structure of the applicant organisation 
indicating the name of the Directors, including Managing/ 
whole-time Directors and Manager, if any 


4 Indicate whether the proposal relates to the establishment 
of new undertaking or new unit/division 

5 Location of the new undertaking/unit/division 

6 Capital structure of the proposed undertaking 

7 In case proposal relates to the production, storage, 
supply, distribution, marketing or control of any 
goods/arttcles, Indicate 

i) Name of goods/articles 
it) Proposed licensed capacity 
in) Estimated annual turnover 

8 In case the proposal relates to the provision of any service, 
state the volume of activity .n term of usual measures such 
as value, income, turnover etc 

9 Cost of the Project 

10 Scheme of finance, indicating the amounts to be raised 
from each source 


Issued A Subscribed 

Preference shares 20,00,000 

Equity shares 6,80,04,220 

Paid up 

Preference shares 20,00,000 

Equity shares 6,79,49,72C 

The Company is managed by the Board of Directors 
The names of the Directors are as under 
1 Shri B K Birla (Chairman) 

2. Shri R N Sen 

3. Shri G N. Khaitan 

4 Shri R J Bajaj 

5 Shri SA Naik 

6. Shri OP Gupta 

7, Shri B L. Bahl 

8. Shri M L Bagrodia 

9, Shri D P Maloo (Managing Director) 

The proposal is for establishment of new unit/division 
of the existing Company 

It Is proposed to locate the unit in Kandla in the State of Gujarat 
It will be a unit of existing Company 


i) Acrylonitrile 

ii) 70,000 M T per annumm 

ill) Rs 44 crores (Ex-factory value) 

Not applicable 


Rs 9,000 lacs (Ninety crores) 

The cost of the project will be partly financed from mtefnal 
resources and balance through borrowings from the financial 
institutions and Banks including Foreign Banks, suppliers credit 
and or Debenture issues, right issues, public deposit etc 


Any person interested in the matter may make a representation m quadruplicate to the Secretary, Department of Company Affairs, Government 
of India, Shastn Bhawen, New Oelhi, within 14 days from the date of publication of this notice, intimating his views on the proposal and indicating 
the nature of his interest therein 

For MANGALAM CEMENT LIMITED 



30th day of September, 1986 


(R C GUPTA) 
SECRETARY 
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^ONoitiit A^b'lknlit'ioa ‘weacfr" 


I 

In (he first part on general and conceptual 
issues there are three papers by Hemlata 
Rao, Grace Majumdar and O P Mahajan. 
On the basis of comparable estimates of 
State domestic product and NSS data, 
Majumdar studies the trends in inter-State 
inequalities in income and expenditure in 
India and concludes that inequalities have 
increased over the years, thus proving an 
established hypothesis about regional 
disparities. Mahajan reaches the opposite 
conclusion and gives several reasons for his 
finding. He rightly observes that economic 
transformation of backward regions is not 
merely a problem of financial investment, 
that the contradiction between optimum 
utilisation of scarce resources and reduction 
m regional disparities has to be resolved, and 
that long-term perspective planning on the 
basis of greater knowledge of endowment 
of natural resources is necessary. In his view 
only regional planning based on principles 
of comparative advantage would attain 
the twin goals of growth and regional 
equalisation. 

The editors’ introductory essay is based 
on the premise of widening regional dis¬ 
parities in India—a premise which requires 
empirical verification. Majumdar and 
Mahajan reach opposite conclusions after 
such a verification. The reader has a choice. 
But before he makes it, he would have 
to check the statistical work of both. 
Majumdar’s work is flawed because the 
groups of states compared are not the 
same and this, compounded by her use of 
unweighted coefficient of variation—a 
tricky statistic—, had led her to discover 
increase in disparity when the change is 
negligible. Mahajan’s calculations based on 
‘shift analysis' require explanation. His 
estimates of growth rates for aggregate and 
per capita income in one case at least 
(Andhra Pradesh) lead to apparently in¬ 
correct rate of population growth. His choice 
of variables, such as agricultural production 
per hectare and value added per worker, does 
not seem to be appropriate for measurement 
of regional disparities. 

In her paper, supposed to be of opera¬ 
tional significance, Hemlata Rao attempts 
to identify regions {taluks of Bangalore 
disyict) according to their level of develop¬ 
ment and characteristics, and to evolve 
separate strategies for their development. 
She selects a number of indicators of 
agricultural development, subjects them to 
principal component analysis (PCA), ranks 
the taluks, gives policy prescriptions for 
agricultural development and recommends 
the same approach for other s'ectors. The 
PCA, a well-worn technique by now, is 
popular with social scientists for the con¬ 
struction of composite indices of develop¬ 
ment. The use of such sophisticated tech¬ 
niques tehds to encourage a trust m the user 
that die pokey prescriptions based on them 
are ipso-facto a scientific solution to the 


problem. He may do well to thoroughly 
understand the implications of adoption of 
the PCA before he puts in practice the 
recommendations made on its basis. It is 
questionable whether conclusions such as 
that certain crops are substituting certain 
othfer crops can at all be drawn, as Rao has 
done, on the basis of PCA, or whether the 
‘factors' extracted by PCA give an idea of 
the potential for development of the three 
types of crops. Whether the PCA is needed 
for answering such questions is a different 
point altogether. And, as in the case of any 
other method of construction of a composite 
index, one has to examine whether the trade- 
otf between indicators, such as number of 
carts and area under high-yielding varieties, 
has any substantive meaning. Adoption of 
a far from simple statistical technique does 
not automatically attach operational signi¬ 
ficance to the exercise. 

II 

Though, the first part has been labelled 
‘Conceptual and General Issues’, none ol the 
three papers really discusses conceptual 
issues. The paper which alone could have 
been classified in the first part but has been 
included in the second ('Federal Structure 
and Finance’) is by Amarjit S Narang on the 
theme of decentralisation. It is an eminently 
readable piece, uncluttered either by data or 
their inevitable statistical analysis. The paper 
discusses fundamental issues related to 
causes of emergence of a strong centre in 
India, reasons for regional disparities and 
their consequences, and how planned decen¬ 
tralisation can promote healthy and com¬ 
petitive regionalism and aid national integra¬ 
tion. Narang makes five specific recommen¬ 
dations for planned decentralisation, three 
relating to financial arrangements between 
the Centre and the States, one to making 
Planning Commission a statutory body of 
experts with only purely advisory role and 
one to the Centre not binding any State 
subject on the plea of uniformity. He, 
however, does not explain how they would 
bring about competitive regionalism that 
would "not be insular in character or 
inimical to national integration”. The sweep 
of his paper deserved a book; he has com¬ 
pressed it in a paper. The relevance of the 
paper remains fresh. 

The paper by K K George on the appraisal 
of fiscal transfer mechanism in India 
examines the extent to which the budgetary 
resources of the Centre have been utilised 
to achieve ‘balanced’ development among 
the States. By studying data for 1950 to 1975, 
George Dotes that the pattern of net bud¬ 
getary expenditure and development expen¬ 
diture of States had been ‘regressive*. He 
notices a similar trend in the interna) 
budgetary resources of the States as well as 
the budgetary support given by all-India 
institutions. He contends that the Central 
budgetary transfer mechanism of neither the 
Finance Commissions nor the Planning 


Commission nor the Central ministries had 
been able tp introduce progressivity in the 
transfers to counter the forces tending to in¬ 
crease inter-State disparities. He advocates 
an increasing deployment of funds from 
developed States to backward States but 
realises that this is a major political issue and 
a serious dilemma for the policy-makers. In 
all this George seems to be overstating the 
role of allocation of resources in the reduc¬ 
tion of regional disparities and of the State 
Government’s expenditure in the economy 
of the State 

K R G Nair, in his review-paper on 
‘Finance Commissions and Inter-State 
Disparities in India' has attempted to assess 
how far the Finance Commissions have been 
instrumental in the attainment of the objec¬ 
tive of reduction of inter-State disparities. 
He points out, by a simple correlation 
analysis, that there has been increasing pro¬ 
gressivity in the recommendations of the 
Fourth to the Seventh Finance Commission, 
but the transfer due to the Commissions’ 
recommendations does not form a major 
part of the Centre-States transfer. He seems 
to bemoan the fact that none of the seven 
Commissions had been asked to make 
recommendations for the reduction of inter¬ 
state disparities in the levels of living. 

Ill 

The third part, devoted to the study of 
inter-State disparities in particular aspects 
of economy, contains three papers, one each 
on food production, agricultural production 
and industrialisation. In his paper on the 
first topic, K N Kabra concludes that though 
there are disparities between the States in 
respect of foodgrains production, there had 
been a reduction in disparities in per capita 
availability, thanks to the procurement 
policies of Central and State Governments. 
In Kabra’s view, these policies, followed more 
to offer remunerative prices to the agri¬ 
culturally developed States, than to meet the 
deficits of the deficit States, may have con¬ 
tributed to the increase In intra-class 
disparities. His paper appears to be more 
about these disparities and therefore slightly 
out of place in a book on regional disparities. 

A K Gupta studies intra-regional dis¬ 
parities in agricultural development in two 
regions: Punjab-Haryana and Bihar. Analys¬ 
ing the data on 15 indicators for 1961-62 and 
1971-72, he has concluded that broadly the 
same set of factors has caused intra-regional 
and temporal variations in the two regions, 
that there are greater inequalities in Punjab- 
Haryana than in Bihar and that they have 
increased over time m both regions. Further, 
using PCA in a rather questionable manner, 
he has worked out ‘dimensional imbalances’ 
in the two regions concluding that they are 
greater in Bihar than in Punjab-Haryana. 
His conclusions such as more technical in¬ 
puts should be provided to backward 
regions, or small tenants should be given 
protection, or farmers should be given more 
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educational facilities, would not find opposi¬ 
tion. The point is whether his statistical 
analysis provided any fortification to them. 
There is rather too much of it and possibly 
not very productive. The paper typifies the 
difficulties in pair-wise correlation analysis 
of cross-sectional data on a large number of 
variables and of extricating oneself from the 
cobweb of correlation coefficients it gene¬ 
rates The risk of drawing such ‘striking’ 
conclusions as that productivity is inversely 
correlated with the length of-road is ever 
present. 

V K Seth’s paper studies the ‘spatial 
dimensions of the process of industrialisa¬ 
tion’ in India from 1950 to 1970 and 
attempts to measure regional inequalities In 
his view the process of industrialisation in 
India is accompanied by regional ‘con¬ 
vergence’ resulting from the type of political 
organisation of the Indian economy and the 
spatial behaviour of the State reflected in the 
location of public sector plants. The un¬ 
satisfactory priming of the formulae and 
derivations prevents a reader from making 
a critical study of Seth’s methods It is 
however clear that the spatial units of his 
analysis are metropolises and satellites or 
core-regions, and peripheries, and the 
analysis may not be relevant to the situation 
where the units are large, political or 
administrative regions such as States or 
districts 

IV 

The four papers in the last pait study 
disparities in education Marjorie Fernandes, 
in her "aper on ‘Education and Develop¬ 
ment—The Regional Dimension’ discusses 
the role of education and its contribution 
to economic growth and attcmpis an 
analysis of disparities in educational expen¬ 
diture in India. Her basic thesis is that the 
educational attainment levels for children of 
the same socio-educational background vary 
according to the region of the country in 
which they live. She notes that the disparities 
in educational expenditure and urbanisation 
are not related and observes that the 
phenomenon of education finally depends 
on whether or not people have an urge for 
it. Most of her discussion is theoretical, and 
her findings a e based on studies in other 
countries. Her conclusions, as far as they 
relate to India, have been only tentatively put 
forward by her 

J B G Tiiak’s paper on ‘Educational 
Distance between Districts in Andhra 
.Pradesh’ studies and measures disparities in 
educational development in 21 districts of 
that State with the help of 16 indicators (four 
indicators for each of the four levels of 
education) One meets here the usual pro¬ 
cedure of ranking and averaging of ranks for 
Building a composite ndex of (educational) 
development In addition, Tilak works out 
const„nt1p^st and varying Cost weighted 
cotnpqffiflkiices. Tiatre is no attempt to 


explain the observed disparities, and Tilak 
ends his paper with a platitude that efforts 
shqpld be initiated to reduce disparities and 
a recognition that a strong political will at 
the state level may as well solve the problem 
very substantially. 

Tiiak’s simple exercise of measurement of 
disparities is not free of defects, one of 
which is a grave arithmetical error. The 
denominator of the educational develop¬ 
ment index is a sum of cost norms and thus 
lacks meaning. It is difficult to see why the 
composite indices are considered as indices 
of quality of education when they are simply 
ratios of two expenditure figures using two 
sets of cost norms He commits the arith¬ 
metical error when he multiplies the four 
enrolment indices by the corresponding cost 
norms (per pupil) and aggregates the pro¬ 
ducts, though the enrolment index tor higher 
education is per 10,000 population while the 
other three are for 100 population, thus 
exaggerating the inter-district disparities 
Finally, when his most preferred index is 
based on ranks and is ordinal, it is difficult 
to understand why Tilak uses the term 
‘distance’ which, one should think, is a 
cardinal measure 

In her paper on ‘Regional Disparities in 
Educational Development in Karnataka’, 
Usha Ram Kumar does a similar exercise for 
Karnataka with a different set of indicators 
She has however not explained how she has 
built her composite index of educational 
development and one has therefore to accept 
without question her conclusion that, in 
Karnataka, planned eftorts have resulted in 
moving nearer the-objective of achieving the 
‘regional balance’ in educational develop¬ 
ment Studying the relationship of educa¬ 
tional development and economic develop¬ 
ment she has concluded that there is a 
strengthening of relationship between the 
two, though the correlation coefficients are 
puny enough to discourage this confidence 
It appears that an index of ‘development’ of 


districts, distinct from the per capita district 
income, has been constructed for Karnataka 
State. It is not known whether the develop¬ 
ment index already includes indicators of 
educational development and if so whether 
the strengthening of relationship between 
development and educational development 
that she sees over the decade 1961-71 (though 
the correlation coefficients are quite small) 
is not explained by this structural detail of 
the development index 
N J Usha Rao’s paper mainly studies inter¬ 
district disparities in literacy for scheduled 
castes in Karnataka. Observing that States 
with high literacy rates amongst non- 
scheduled castes also have relatively high 
rates for the scheduled castes and similarly 
for districts of Karnataka, she concludes that 
special plans for scheduled castes do not 
seem to have made any significant impact. 
She makes an important observation that the 
diversification of the occupational pattern 
amongst the scheduled castes of ex-Bombay 
districts seems to have led to higher literacy 
rates among those castes in that region The 
last section of her paper is imbued with con¬ 
cern, exasperation and righteous indignation 
and, whether one agrees with her or not, the 
policy inferences and remedial measures 
breezily suggested by her should present 
food for thought to the authorities and form 
a refreshing finale to a rather difficult book 
To sum up, half of the book appears to 
be only a search for regional disparities in 
certain sectors But disparities, in the manner 
in which they are seen, also exist m many 
other sectors and could be hignhghted to 
heighten the awareness of the disparity in¬ 
fested world Such exercises do not create an 
understanding of the general phenomenon 
of developmental disparities, discover basic 
reasons for their existence and suggest 
practical action for their redress. 

(The views expressed here are those of the 
author and not of the organisation or govern¬ 
ment to which he belongs ] 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


The Unfinished Struggle of Santhal Bataidars 
in Purnea District, 1938-42 


An and Chakravarti 

In recent years the countryside in Bihar has been convulsed by severe agrarian tensions arising to a large extant 
from the deliberate negligence on the part of the government of issues effecting the interests of oppressed sections, 
such as tenants-at-will and agricultural labourers. The persistence of the problems of these sections is an outcome 
of the failure of the Indian National Congress to effectively integrate agrarian issues with its programme for attaining 
Independence. This argument has been demonstrated here by examining in detail the struggle of the Santhal 
bataidars (sharecroppers who were tenants-at~wttl) against their maliks (comprising tenure-holders and occupancy 
tenants) in Dhamdaha revenue circle in the western part of Purnea district between 1938 and 1942. The conflict 
occurred in a political environment dominanted partly by the national movement and partly by the struggles of 
the upper layers of the tenantry against the zamindars in Bihar. The capacity of the Bihar Provincial Kisan Sabha 
and the Congress to take up the problems of tenants-at-will has been critically examined, and a point of view 
that endorses the latter’s position giving primacy to the campaign against colonial rule, while postponing the 
solution of agrarian issues til! the attainment of Independence, has been questioned. 

The conflict between the Santhal bataidars and their maliks has been examined in the context of the ecological 
setting in which the two groups came to be involved in a common scheme of production relations. It has been 
argued that the principal shortcoming of much of the work on agrarian struggles in Bihar during the period of 
British rule in the twentieth century is the failure to postulate a clear picture of agrarian differentiation based 
on the unique features of the pattern of production relations in the area of corflict. While emphasising the Unique 
elements of class relations in Dhamdaha, including the capacity of the Santhal bataidars to pilot their own struggle, 
the limitations of regarding them as an autonomous group have been stressed. 


ON November 22, 1971 an armed mob 
attacked one of the Santhal (Adivasi) settle¬ 
ments of the village Chandwa-Rupaspur m 
Dhamdaha revenue circle, in the western pan 
of Purnea district, and set it on fire. Since 
the attack took place in the afternoon, most 
of the residents were away harvesting paddy. 
Those who happened to be at home attemp¬ 
ted to flee, but they were cut down by a hail 
ol bullets fired at them by members of the 
mob In the carnage, which Bhola Paswan 
Shastri, then Chief Minister of Bihar, 
described as “simply inhuman, brutal and 
ghastly”, 1 ten Santhals were shot dead and 
tour were burnt alive * Some days later the 
Minister of State for Horn? at the Centre, 
who visited the scene of the occurrence, 
declared that, "non-implementation of 
adequate land reforms [sic] measures for 
giving protection to sharecroppers was at the 
root of the crime’’. 3 

The Santhals of Chandwa-Rupaspur had 
been settled here as bataidars (share¬ 
croppers) over three decades before the 
incident by one of its Rajput landholders. 
However, in spite of tenancy laws protecting 
the rights of sharecroppers, their position 
was no better than that of tenants-at- 
will, and the holocaust that occurred in 
November 1971 was caused by the tension 
generated by the persistence of the land¬ 
holders in denying them their rights to 
cultivate the lands under their possession 
and reap the fruits df their labour. The 
outrage brought to a bloody climax the long¬ 
standing struggle of the Santhal bataidars 


m Dhamdaha revenue circle against its prin¬ 
cipal landholders to establish their rights as 
full-fledged tenants on the lands they 
cultivated. The struggle began in the 
middle of 1938 and continued unabated till 
August 1942, when its momentum was 
somewhat checked by the Quit India move¬ 
ment But not long afterwards the un¬ 
resolved tensions between the landholders 
and their bataidars again dominated the 
agrarian scene Although this paper is 
mainly concerned with the events occurring 
between 1938 and 1942, it also attempts to 
contribute towards understanding the 
sources 6f the agrarian tension m Dhamdaha 
in the recent past 

The oppression of tenants-at-will by those 
occupying more privileged positions m the 
agrarian hierarchy has received insufficient 
attention in the writings concerning agrarian 
struggles in Bihar during the period of 
British rule in the twentieth century. 4 In this 
province the oppressed sections have been 
identified as primarily the tenantry (in¬ 
cluding both occupancy and non-occupancy 
tenants, or rai.vats ) of landlords or 
zamindars—to whom their sufferings were 
attributable. The struggle of the Santhal 
bataidars against the landholders m Dham¬ 
daha throws light on patterns of oppression 
of a different level of the agrarian hierar¬ 
chy. Although this struggle has been speci¬ 
fically noticed by two scholars, Sengupta 3 
and Hennmgham, 6 their accounts are not 
only, very brief—owing to their partial ex¬ 
ploitation of the sources—but misleading— 
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because of their failure to identify the prin¬ 
cipal antagonists of the bataidars clearly. 

The significance, and even the very exi¬ 
stence, of bataidars as a category of tenants 
in Bihar during the British period has been 
largely denied by Sengupta: “the batai 
(sharecropping) system of tenancy is old, but 
not the class of bataidars in a histone sense. 
All varieties of tenants, paying fixed or pro¬ 
duce rent, including the sharecroppers, were 
mostly occupancy tenants, had similar pro¬ 
blems and emerged as a single class of kisans 
during the zammdari period”. 7 For him, 
therefore, bataidars, such as those in Dham¬ 
daha, were “rare” during this period. 8 It is 
not possible here to examine the significance 
of sharecropping as a system of production 
relations during the zamindari period in 
Bihar as a whole. However, it may be argued 
that bataidars as a class of tenants, whose 
very existence was governed by the will of 
their superiors, were liable to be suppressed 
and hence could remain unnoticed Even the 
Santhal bataidars of Dhamdaha might never 
have compelled our attention, and that of 
the authors mentioned, had it not been for 
the agitation launched by them. By under¬ 
taking a detailed analysis of their struggle, 
we hope to accord them the importance that 
they deserve. 

Our understanding of the complex of 
events underlying the agitation of the 
Santhal bataidars is based on three sources 
of information. One is the account of a local 
leader, Dhaturanand Choudhary (hereafter 
Dhaturanand), whose guidance and jeader- 
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ship were indispensable for launching their 
straggle. 9 The second is the official version, 
comprising the police record of particular 
incidents, official correspondence, and the 
inquiry into the agrarian disturbances in the 
area conducted in 1940 by N P Thadani, the 
district collector. 10 The information in both 
versions covers the antecedents of the agita¬ 
tion and its main events till about the end 
of 1940. We have been unable to locate data 
that cover the period between 1940 and 1942, 
but on the basis of Ohaturanand’s account 
it appears that the pattern of the struggle 
during the entire four-year period was 
broadly the same. The third source of infor¬ 
mation is a series of interviews with persons, 
some of whom, having lived through certain 
events during the course of the struggle, pro¬ 
vided their perceptions of what they re¬ 
collected, wlule the rest, by virtue of their 
familiarity with the area, contributed to our 
understanding of the subject. 

In the light of the diverse views expressed 
on the struggle of the Santhal bataidars in 
the official version, it would be an error to 
regard Dhaturanand’s account as the only 
sympathetic interpretation of the event. 
Since the landholders in Dhamdaha were a 
category of people who were not “sym- 
biotically related to the Raj” (an expression 
used by Cuha to designate those, such as 
zamindars and moneylenders, who were in 
such a relationship), 11 the struggle of the 
bataidars against them was not a direct 
threat to the colonial regime—in spite of the 
breakdown of law and order caused by it. 
Therefore, while some officials were con¬ 
cerned narrowly with restoring the peace, 
there were others who felt that the return to 
normalcy needed to be accomplished within 
the framework of certain provisions of the 
Bihar Tfenancy Act (1885) which had been 
violated by the landholders at the expense 
of the bataidars. Such officials, as shown 
later, explicitly endorsed certain facets of the 
bataidari struggle. 

Ecological Background 

Dhamdaha revenue circle, a tract cover¬ 
ing 524 square miles 12 in the west of Purnea 
district, 13 was part of the zamindari estate 
of the Darbhanga Raj. The segment of this 


zamindari falling within Purnea was known 
as Dhanmpur pargana, covering an area of 
964 square miles. 14 The conflict between 
the Sththal bataidars and their superiors in 
the agrarian hierarchy—colloquially desig¬ 
nated as mallks —occurred in the context of 
certain unique ecological conditions opera¬ 
ting in the district as a whole, and Dham¬ 
daha in particular. 

Purnea was unique among the districts of 
north Bihar at the turn of the nineteenth 
century for having the lowest density of 
population. 15 This was attributed to the 
occurrence of epidemics and the infertility 
of its western tracts where the soil consisted 
mainly of sand deposited by the Kosi—a 
river notorious for causing disastrous 
floods. 16 The erratic behaviour of the Kosi, 
“which (was) constantly changing its bed", 
exposed the main paddy crop to the “con¬ 
stant danger of destruction”, though the area 
was “admirably adapted for pasture”. 17 The 
grossly uncongenial environment compelled 
a settlement official to recapitulate an 
ominous proverb, which ran as follows: 
mahar na khaajahar na khao; marna howe 
to Puraima jao (consume neither bane [a 
kind a poison] nor poison [in any form]; if 
you wish to die, go to Purnea). 18 

In such circumstances the scope for 
agricultural activity in Purnea was severely 
restricted. The percentage of the net crop¬ 
ped area in relation to the total area was the 
lowest here among all the districts m north 
Bihar at the time of the settlement opera¬ 
tions covering the period 1901-08. 19 By 
focusing on the extent of the uncropped area 


which had the potential for cultivation, the 
settlement report (hereafter ‘Byrne's settle¬ 
ment’) highlighted the magnitude of the con¬ 
straints against the extension of agriculture 
in the district. Of the total uncultivated area 
of 11,16,944 acres (39 per cent of the total 
area), 1,58,516 acres (14.19 per cent) were 
fallow; 6,94,770 acres (62.20 per cent) were 
cultivable; and only 2,63,658 acres (23.60 per 
cent) were uncultivablei 20 Thus, of the un¬ 
cultivated area, as much as 76.39 per cent 
was capable of cultivation but was not 
actually being cultivated. 

Dhamdaha revenue circle, perhaps more 
than any other area, epitomised all the 
dismal features of the district. The Kosi 
played havoc here with cultivation, and tan¬ 
talised potential settlers, who were attracted 
to its abundant lands. The Superintendent 
of the 1891 Census operations observed that 
Dhamdaha was extensively covered by high 
grass jungle to which “immense herds of 
cattle [were] sent all through the cold and 
hot weather for pasture". He added that a 
“great number of cultivators” also came into 
this area from Bhagalpur to “snatch a crop 
from its fertile soil, before the floods of the 
Kusi [s/c] [drove] them and toe cattle graziers 
back to their permanent homes" 21 

The decade between 1901 and 1911 marked 
a turning point in the ecology of Dhamdaha. 
The course of the Kosi had swung radically 
to the west, which made the prospects of 
agriculture much more predictable In 1911 
it was stated that Dhamdaha was no longer 
swept by the floods of the river; “here waste 
land is fast disappearing: what used to be 


Table 2. Density of Population in Dhamdaha and Revenue Circles in each Sub-Di\ ision 
with the Highest Density, 1872-1931 


Revenue Circle 



Persons Per Square Mile 



and Sub-division 

1872 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Dhamdaha (Sadr) 

199 

213 

276 

281 

337 

466 

509 

Amaur (Sadr) 
Katihar (Sadr) 

401 

436 

439 

427 

551 

652 

762 

Araria (Araria) 
Kishanganj 

424 

464 

489 

466 

491 

487 

531 

(Kishanganj) 

Bahadurganj 

449 







(Kishanganj) 


499 

547 

517 

525 

489 

504 


Sources' The same as for Table 1 


Table 1: Density of Population in Dhamdaha Revenue Circie, the Sub-Divisions of Purnea District, and the District 

as a Whole, 1872-1931 


Unit _ _Persons Per Square Mile 



1872 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Dhamdaha revenue circle 

199 

213 (7.04) a 

276 (38.69) 

281 (41.21) 

337 (69 35) 

466(134.17) 

509 (155.78) 

Sadr sub-division 

301 

316 (4.98) 

335 (11 30) 

327 (8.64) 

370 (22.92) 

394 (30.90) 

436(44.85) 

Araria sub-division 

361 

372 (3.05) 

402(11 36) 

387 (7.20) 

409(13.30) 

423 (17.17) 

477 (32.13) 

Kishanganj sub-division 

421 

471 (11.88) 

484 (14.96) 

460(9.26) 

451 (7.i3) 

417 (-0.95) 

416 (-1,19) 

Purnea district 

346 

370 (6.94) 

390 (12 72) 

376 (8.67) 

398(15.03) 

407 (17.63) 

440 (27.17) 


Note, a The figures in brackets denote toe percentage increase or decrease in density from the density in 1872. 

Sources'. For 1872 W W Hunter, “A Statistical Account of Bengal”,Vol XV, “Districts of Monghyr and Purhiah” (Reprint; Concept Publishing 
Company, 1976), p 244 

For 1881. C J O'Donnell, “Census of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 1891. The ProvineialThbles” (Government of Bengal, 1893), pp 32-33. 
Fpr 1891, 1901, and 1911- O’Malley, n 22, Part III, pp 268-69 
Fbr 1921 and 1931: Lacey, n 12, p }67. 
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a vast jungle area is now a fertile and well 
cultivated tract". 22 The remarkable transfor¬ 
mation that was occurring in Dhamdaha 
may be grasped by comparing the changes 
in the density of its population over several 
Censuses with those in each of the sub¬ 
divisions of the district on the one hand and 
the district as a whole on the other (see 
"Bible 1). The Table shows that the density of 
population in Dhamdaha had by 1921 sur¬ 
passed not only that of Sadr sub-division, 
in which it was located, but that of the other 
sub-divisions and of the district as a whole. 
The percentage increases in the density of 
its population over successive decades from 
that in 1872 were also remarkable: the 
statistics dwarf the coriespohding figures for 
the sub-divisions of the district and for the 
district as a whole. A comparison of the 
density of population in Dhamdaha witty 
that of the revenue circles having the highest 
density in each sub-division between 1872 
and 1931 further corroborates the picture of 
change (see Table 2). As shown in the "Bible, 
the density of population in Dhamdaha, 
which was significantly lower than that of 
the revenue circles with the highest density 
in each sub-division from 1872 to 1911, had 
attained a comparable position in relation 
to them (with the exception of Katihar) 
by 1931 

These statistics support the observations 
made in 1911 regarding the qualitative 
changes in the area Further, according to 
the report of the 1921 Census, the Kosi had 
in the course of its western movement 
“swung right across into Bhagalpur”; and 
“the high grass jungle described in the report 
of 1891 [had] become one of the most 
fertile and best cultivated areas in the 
district . ” 23 In 1926 a district Collector 
remarked, “An astounding change has come 
over the neighbourhood m the last twenty 
years. There is now no trace oijhil [marsh] 
or jungle . There is hardly an acre un¬ 
cultivated The land is now stable, free 
from floods, and very fertile and yields large 


returns of valuable crops.. .’ ,24 It is thus 
clear that from about 1911 Dhamdaha had 
become an overwhelmingly attractive area 
for the pursuit of stable cultivation, and was 
capable of accommodating large numbers 
of settlers. 

While the retreat of the Kosi had made 
agricultural activity in Dhamdaha much 
more predictable than before, it continued 
to be dependent on rainfall, and hence 
intensive cultivation was not possible. We 
were informed that a person who owned a 
single pair of oxen and operated one plough 
could manage upto 20 acres of land, since 
only 3 or 4 acres might actually have been 
cultivated in the course of a season. The 
major food crop was dhan (paddy), which 
was transplanted on stretches of low land at 
the onset of monsoon in June-July and 
harvested in November-December. 25 The 
other food crops, grown on a smaller scale 
than paddy, included makai (maize)—sown 
m April-May and harvested in August- 
September—and jau (barley)—sown in 
October-November and harvested in March- 
April It is said that shakarkand (sweet 
potato)—sown in June-July and harvested 
in December-January—held the status of a 
food crop, being a staple item of the diet in 
the period following its harvest. 26 The prin¬ 
cipal cash crops were paiwa (jute) and 
mirchai (chillies): the former was sown on 
low land in March-April and harvested in 
August-September, and the latter, sown in 
June-July on flat, slightly elevated land from 
which rain water was capable of draining 
away, was harvested in December-January. 
The important pulses included rahad 
(cajanus indteus ) and khesadt (lathyrus 
sativus). Finally, tori (mustard) was the main 
oilseed, which also served as a cash crop. 27 

Process or Reclamation 

The process of reclamation in Dhamdaha, 
which began in the course of the first decade 
of this century, was initiated mainly by 
certain specific categories of landholders. 


The categories of landholders and the per¬ 
centage of-land held by each category in 
Purnea district in general and Dhamdaha 
revenue circle in particular, as recorded in 
Byrne’s settlement, are shown in Thble 3 
(columns 1 and 2). The respective per¬ 
centages of land held by the same categoric! 
in the flood-affected parts of Dhamdaht 
during this settlement, which were surveyec 
subsequently, are shown in columns 3 am; 
4 of the same Thble. (These supplementary 
surveys will hereafter be referred to as ‘Bose 1 ! 
settlement’ and ‘Prasad’s settlement 
respectively. 28 ) It is clear that those whe 
have been classified as occupancy raiyat. 
held a pre-eminent position as landholder: 
both in the district as a whole and it 
Dhamdaha. They were followed by ‘tenure 
holders’. Both categories held land under th< 
Darbhanga Raj. 

In formal, or legal, terms there was i 
fundamental distinction between a tenure 
holder and a raiyat. The former was oni 
who had "acquired from a proprietor o 
from another tenure-holder a right to holt 
land for the purpose of collecting rents o 
bringing it under cultivation by estabhshini 
tenants on it.. ” 29 On the other hand i 
raiyat was primarily one who had “acquire 
a right to hold land for the purpose o 
cultivating it by himself, or by members o 
his family, or by hired servants, or with tbi 
aid of partners. .” 30 We shall argue late 
that the distinction between a tenure-holde 
and an occupancy raiyat in Dhamdaha wa 
fluid and more apparent than real. For th< 
present, however, they may be regarded a 
separate categories. 

It is evident from the three settlement 
that the occupancy raiyats and tenure 
holders together held the commandini 
heights IM the sphere of land control ii 
Dhamdaha—controlling 84.47 per cent 
91.62 per cent, and 98.97 per cent respec 
tively of the occupied area (see Thble 3). Th 
role inputed to these two categories a 
initiators of the process of reclamation ii 
Dhamdaha will be examined because of thei 
overwhelming importance as landholders 

According to Bose’s settlement, a numbt 
of developments occurred in the area wit 
the retreat of the Kosi. First, the old raiya, 
resumed control of their original holding: 
However, since the boundaries betwee 
holdings had been obliterated while the are 
was at the mercy of the river, powerfi 
raiyats were able to expand their holding 
at the expense of their weaker neighbour: 
The actual cultivation of their lands was pei 
formed by under-tenants (or under-rwya/. 
on produce rents. 31 These under-tenant 
who were regarded as the "bona Jia 
cultivators" in Bose’s settlement, include 
Santhals and Gangota(s), 32 a low casie. Th 
connection between such cultivators an 
their holdings was extremely precarious sine 
“there [was] no custom in the locality fo 
und ei-raiyats to acquire occupancy right[s 


T\bi l 3- Pi r( t\TAt.r of Land Hi i o hi Landhoi hi r^ Pi.r.nfa Dimrk i 
and Dhamdaha Rfvinul ClRl I I 

Sialus of Landholders __Percent age o f Total Occupied Area 

Purnea District’ _Dhamdaha Revenue Circle” 

(1901-08) (1901-08^ (1923-26)“ (1926-31)" 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Proprietors 

2 22 

3 84 

0 34 

0 07 

Tenure-holders 

19 00 

24 51 

21 50 

15.42 

Rent-free raivais 

1 34 

0.86 

0 33 

0 82 

Raivais paying lixedicm 

5 13 

0 28 

1 04 

0.10 

Occupancy raiyats 

68 99 

59 96 

70 12 

83.55 

Non-occupancy raiyajs 

3 32 

10 56 

6 67 

004 


10000 

100 01 

100 00 

100 00 


Notes. a These figures pertain to 40 villages 
b These figures pertain to 10 villages. 

Sources- * Byrne, n 15, Appendix I(v). p ,\ 

*• (i) For 1901-08. Ibid. 

(ii) For 1923-26: Bose, n 24. Appendix 1(e), p \ 

(|ii) For 1926-31- Prasad, n 28, Appendix' D(3), pp 68-71. 
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The ratyats [tookj care to turn them out after 
four or five years at the most”. 13 

A second category involved in the general 
scramble for land in the area included 
immigrants from Chapra and Muzaffarpur, 
a majority of whom were relatives of under¬ 
lings of the Darbhanga Raj. Large blocks 
of land Were settled with them by the Raj. 
They made their living as "rent collectors, 
and not as cultivators”, their lands being 
actually cultivated by Santhals and others 
of low caste, including Musahar(s) and 
Gangotas. However, the status of such 
cultivators was no different from those men¬ 
tioned earlier, as they were subject to the 
arbitrary will of their superiors. Thus Bose’s 
settlement admits that all such “actual 
cultivators” were not found out, and that it 
would require vigilance on the part of the 
district administration to enable those who 
were recorded “to maintain their rights, of 
which they were largely ignorant”. 34 

A third category who gained from the 
recession of the Kosi were new tenants with 
whom the Darbhanga Raj settled virgin 
land. Several batches or tenants came to the 
area from Monghyr, Bhagalpur, and Santhal 
Parganas to reclaim land for cultivation The 
Raj settled specified tracts with the leader 
of a given group, designated as a pattadar, 
who was responsible for paying the rent. The 
lease was, however, shared equally by all the 
other members of the group (known as 
kohatdars ) who contributed their respective 
shares of rent to the pattadar. Since the 
names of a given group of kohatdars were 
unrecorded, their security as tenants depen¬ 
ded entirely upon the integrity of their 
pattadar in whose name the lease of the 
entire tract had been recorded. In course of 
time some pattadars exploited the vulnerable 
position of their kohatdars. One of the ways 
in which kohatdars were liable to be adversely 
affected was when a pattadar sold the entire 
holding, of which only a part was his Even 
if the new incumbent failed to oust his 
Santhal co-tenants, he took batat (produce) 
rent from them, thereby reducing them from 
their original status as de facto tenants of 
the Raj to that of under-tenants. 15 

In all the three patterns of reclamation, 
those who actually brought the land under 
the plough were no better than tenants-at- 
will In both official documents and in the 
popular mind the Santhals in particular 
enjoy a unique and unchallenged reputation 
for possessing thecapacity for taming land 
The following statements of officials are 
remarkably similar m highlighting this 
ability: 

The Santhals are masters in the art of 
rcclanmpg land for cultivation. 36 
The Santhal is a born reclaimer 37 
There aSe no people like the Santhals m the 
whole of India who are known for their 
ability to reclaim land for cultivation. 38 
The last-Wntioned statement, recorded 
first-hMpgi£i the course of an interview' with 
i a rettmigScial, came forth spontaneously 


in response to a general question on the 
process of reclamation in Purnea. 

Speaking of Dhamdaha in particular, a 
Collector of the district wrote that the 
reclaiming of the "vast areas” under jungle 
“required hard manual labour over pro¬ 
longed periods”. This task was believed to 
be beyond the competence of the local 
population which was “lacking in energy 
and initiative .”, and it was accomplished 
through “imported labour”, including, 
significantly, that of Santhals: “in most in¬ 
stances they cleared the soil of jungles and 
made it fit for cultivation". 39 

The unique talent of Santhals as agri¬ 
culturists was noticed by the local tenure- 
holders and ratyats who made full use of 
them for reclaiming the vast tracts over 
which they had acquired control. In their 
view Santhals were extremely diligent and 
honest. In spite of their low status as tenants- 
at-will—locally designated as bataidars— 
they brought jungle and marsh under the 
plough; they decided the cropping pattern, 
and they organised production It is said that 
there was a time when surveillance on the 
part of a tenure-holder or raivat —whom 
bataidars hononfically referred to as 
mahk —was considered redundant, and he 
could rely on the good faith of his Santhal 
bataidars to harvest the crop, thresh and 
winnow the grain, and finally divide the 
produce in accordance with the terms of the 
lease 40 

The image of Santhals as diligent, honest, 
and efficient cultivators explains why mahks 
m Dhamdaha actively encouraged them to 
settle in their respective villages The follow¬ 
ing are examples of a widespread pattern. 
Rasik Besra (aged about 65 in 1980), the 
oldest resident of the Santhal settlement m 
Fasalpur, recollected the past in the follow¬ 
ing words. 

My father came to Barena [a village in 
Dhamdaha] from Dumka (the district head¬ 
quarters of Santhal Parganas, but implying 
the whole district according to colloquial 
usage] long before the earthquake [the earth¬ 
quake of 1934], About four years before the 
earthquake he was settled on the present site 
[the Santhal tola or settlement in Fasalpur] 
by Jhingur Choudhary [a Bhumihar mahk ] 
He selected a clear space in the jungle and 
built a khopri [an improvtsed hut, made 
mostly of straw] Jhmgur offered my father 
a loan to raise a hat [literally, ‘raise a 
plough—which in local parlance implies 
acquiring a pair of oxen for pursuing cultiva¬ 
tion with one plough]. He was expected to 
make abad [render land fit for cultivation] 
as much land as possible Before he died he 
had raised two hal, and was cultivating 10 to 
15 bighas of land [in this area 1 bigha ~ 0.83 
acre] 41 

Similarly, Alma Tudoo, a Santhal resident 
of Chandwa-Rupaspur, recounted the 
antecedents of the Santhal settlement thus. 
This tiasn was established in the 1930s by 
Mohan Ihdoo [Alma's father], Mangal 
Murmu, Bauku Basuki, and Suttoo Hemram 


who had been forced to leave Rangpura [a 
neighbouring village] because of a dispute 
with their mahk. They were settled here by 
Sahdev Singh [a Rajput mahk}. The land 
around the basti was jungle. They cleared it 
and made it fit for cultivation. 42 
It may be mentioned in passing that 
during the period that followed the recession 
of the Kosi, it was not difficult for a pro¬ 
spective bataidar to raise a plough. Given 
the precarious character of agriculture as 
long as the river dominated the area, we were 
informed that the maliks were greatly depen¬ 
dent on cattle—whose value as a source of 
subsistence and income through the prepara¬ 
tion and sale of ghee (clarified butter) 
appeared to eclipse even that of land. 43 
Since the mahks were eager to reclaim as 
much land as possible after the retreat of the 
river, they tried to ensure that their bataidars 
had the required oxen and ploughs to start 
cultivation expeditiously A bataidar could 
purchase a pair of oxen either directly from 
his mahk on deferred payment, or from 
some other source by obtaining a loan from 
him—for which a concrete illustration is 
provided by Rasik Besra’s father The same 
applied to wood for a plpugh or a leveller 
(chowki), which was available in abundance 
Many mahks are said to have established 
contacts with Santhals in Santhal Parganas 
itself in the course of visits to Deogarh 
(approximately 110 miles south-west of 
Purnea), a place of pilgrimage The oppor¬ 
tunities for cultivation perceived by the in¬ 
itial settlers were communicated to others 
through networks of kinship and affinity, 
leading to the influx of a large number of 
Santhals into the area. 

The unique attraction of Dhamdaha for 
Santhals is corroborated by comparing the 
number of Santhals in it with that in the 
other revenue circles of Sadr sub-division 
and m the other sub-divisions as a whole 
between 1901 and 1931 (see Table 4) The 
Table shows that an overwhelmingly large 
number of Santhals were found in Sadr sub¬ 
division, but their presence in Dhamdaha 
from 1901 eclipsed that of their counterparts 
in all its other revenue circles. However, in 
view of the increase in their number in the 
other revenue circles of the sub-division and 
in the district as a whole between 1901 and 
1931, their relative percentage in Dhamdaha 
experienced a decline (as shown in the first 
and second columns of percentages for 1921 
and 1931 respectively). The great pre¬ 
ponderance of Santhals here even in 1901 
suggests that the opportunities for cultiva¬ 
tion had probably been received even before 
conditions had fully stabilised. There can be 
little doubt that the vast majority of those 
recorded m the tract in this Census were 
immigrants, since there were only 215 
Santhals in the district as a whole in 1891. 44 

There are no data on the precise propor¬ 
tion of Santhal bataidars among bataidars 
in general in Dhamdaha. However, the im¬ 
pressions of those who knew the area suggest 



that they were dominant among bataidars. 
Former maliks of the area, recounting the 
past, spontaneously referred to Santhals as 
their bataidars, and mentioned non-Santhals 
who functioned in this capacity only in pas¬ 
sing. 45 In a somewhat general way this is 
corroborated by the district Collector who 
stated in 1940 that, "in the Sadr sub-division 
the majority of the existing bataidars are of 
Santhal origin.’’ 44 The non-Santhal 
bataidars included, apart from Gangotas 
and Musahars who have been mentioned 
earlier, Yadava(s), Dhanuk(s), and Thtmafs). 47 

The description of the circumstances that 
made Santhals a formidable entity among 
the cultivating population of Dhamdaha 
needs to be complemented with a discussion 
of their principal antagonists, the maliks, 
and the underlying sources of conflict in 
their relationship. 

Principal Relations of production 
in Dhamdaha 

A detailed examination of the agrarian 
structure of Dhamdaha is not possible here. 
However, in order to estimate the signi¬ 
ficance of the conflict between maliks and 
bataidars in the area, their importance in the 
scheme of production relations needs to be 
defined. 48 For this, the following points will 
be discussed briefly. (1) the extent to which 
the category ‘mahk’ encompassed the prin¬ 
cipal landholders of the area; and (2) the im¬ 
portance of sharecropping ( batai ) as a form 
of labour m agricultural production For the 
first point, the analysis will be confined to 
tenure-holders and occupancy raiyats, who 
enjoyed a preponderant position as land¬ 
holders (as shown in Table 3). The second 
point requires taking account of agricultural 
labourers, whose number in the district as 
a whole was impressive. 


In Byrne’s settlement it was noted that 
‘‘numerous holders of large areas [under 
zamindars —officially designated as 
■proprietors'] were treated as tenure-holders 
till over the district" Landholders in general 
appeared to be eager to be recorded as 
tenure-holders because this position con¬ 
ferred “a certain social prestige”: 49 “it [was] 
a matter of izzat to be classified as a tenure- 
holder”. 50 A person recorded as a tenure- 
holder was placed in the khewat (record of 
landlords' interest?) section of the record- 
of-rights, and had the status of an inter¬ 
mediate landlord 51 —between a zammdar 
(the principal landlord) and tenants in 
general. 

The tangible advantages that the status of 
tenure-holder conferred included. (1) the 
payment of a nominal rent to the Darbhanga 
Raj, since tenures were often created for the 
purpose of reclamation in view of the 
ecological circumstances of the .area, 52 and 
(2) the right to change the status of land 
meant for cultivation (which a raiyat was 
normally debarred from doing) by construc¬ 
ting buildings, tanks, and wells; or by 
establishing gardens and groves; or by 
holding a hat (a temporary market) 51 

The classification of a landholder as a 
tenure-holder or as a raiyat in Byrne's settle¬ 
ment was sought to be made on the basis 
of two criteria: the area of land held; and 
whether “he was by social position more a 
rent-collector than a cultivator” 54 The two 
criteria were apparently used independently 
of one another and not jointly. According 
to the *area test’ a person was deemed to be 
a tenure-holder if he held over 100 standard 
bighas (33 acres), by the second criterion, 
a person who leased out his land and was 
living mainly by rent collection was classified 
as a tenure-holder, without taking into 


account the area of his holding. 55 In prac¬ 
tice however, it was difficult to classify land¬ 
holders unambiguously since some holding 
less than 33 acres lived by rent, and others 
holding more than 33 acres lived overtly by 
cultivation: “cases were frequent in which 
it was extremely hard to determine the class 
to which a tenant should be held to 
belong’’. 56 

In view of the advantages inherent in the 
status of a tenure-holder, it is believed that 
the “majority of kisarts [raiyats] sought to 
have their lands classified as khewat ” in 
Purnea—irrespective of the size of their 
holdings 57 On inquiry in 1938 it was 
actually established that, due to sub-division 
since the last settlement, there were persons 
“recorded and treated as tenure-holders who 
[did] not hold more than a bigha or two 
only ” 5S Thus it is not surprising that 
the proportion of the area occupied by the 
tenure-holders of Purnea among the various 
categories of landholders was the lacgest 
among tenure-holders in the whole of north 
Bihar 59 

Given the circumstances, the categorisa¬ 
tion of a person as a tenure-holder was to 
a large extent dictated by expediency. This 
is evident from the adverse reaction of the 
tenure-holders in Dhamdaha to any settle¬ 
ment which posed a threat to the un¬ 
encumbered character of their holdings. In 
conformity with Section 5(3) of the Bihar 
Tenancy Act, 1885, the under -raiyats 
(bataidars) of a tenure-holder were liable to 
be recorded as raiyats, 60 whereas they 
would have retained their- original status as 
under -raiyats if they had held land under a 
raiyat. The status of a raiyat gave a person 
security against eviction, apart from certain 
other benefits. 61 A person recorded as a 
tenure-holder was thus liable to be en- 


Table 4: Number of Santhals in Dhamdaha and Other Parts of Purnea. 1901, 1921, and 193! 


Sadr Sub-division 


1901 



1921 



1931 


Number 

Percentages 4 

Number 0 

Percentages 1, 

Number 

Percentages 

Purnea revenue circle 

79 

(1.26; 

.1.15) 

638 

(2.06, 

1 84) 

1,100 

(2 73, 

2 38) 

Amaur revenue circle 

— 



14 

(0 05; 

0 04) 

489 

(1 21, 

106) 

Dhamdaha revenue circle 

4,431 

(70.75; 

64,75) 

13,572 

(43 83; 

39 21) 

14,254 

(3? 34; 

30 86) 

Korha revenue circle 

550 

(8 78; 

8 04) 

3,140 

(1014; 

9 07) 

5,775 

(14 32, 

12 50) 

Gopalpur revenue circle 

442 

(7.06; 

6.46) 

3,559 

(1149; 

10 28) 

5,239 

(12 99; 

11.34) 

Kadwa revenue circle 

292 

(4.66, 

4.27) 

2,263 

(7 31. 

6 54) 

3,472 

(8 61, 

7 52) 

Katihar revenue circle 

469 

(7 49; 

6.85) 

7,782 

(25 13, 

22 48) 

10,002 

(24 80, 

21 66) 

Tbtals 

6,263 

(100.00; 

91 52) 

30,968 

(100 01, 

89 46) 

40,331 

(100 00, 

87 32) 

Arana sub-division 

8 

(- 

0.12) 

498 

(- 

1 44) 

1,132 

(- 

2 45) 

Kishanganj sub-division 

572 

(- 

8.36) 

3,151 

(- 

910) 

4,722 

(- 

10 22) 

Purnea district 

6,843 


(100.00) 

34,617 


(100 00) 

46,185 


(99 99) 


Notes . a The first column of percentages denotes the number of Santhals in each revenue circle of Sadr sub-division as a percentage ot the 
number in the sub-division as a whole; the second column of percentages denotes the number of Santhals in each revenue circle~of 
Sadr sub-division as a percentage of the number in Purnea district as a whole. The same procedure has been followed for 1921 and 
1931 The figures against Arana and Kishanganj sub-divisions denote the number of Santhals in these sub-divisions as percentages 
of their number in the district as a whole. 

b The number of Santhals in each revenue circle according to this Census nhd the Census of 1931 does not include Christian Santhals, 
for whom only the total in the district as a whole is available The number of Christian Santhals in Purnea district in Censuses 
of 1921 and 1931 was 378 and 810 respectively. 

c The percentage figures for 1921 and 1931 are based on the nuiqber of non-Christian Santhals only 
Source. Lacey, n 12, p 157 (the relevant figures fbr 1911 were not recorded) 
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cumbered with a raiyat on ids holding— 
which was too high a price to pay for the 
prestige involved. Thus by the 1920s the 
tenure-holders of Dhamdaha asserted that: 
“they should be recorded as miyats”; “the 
names of miyats under them should be sup¬ 
pressed"; and “they should continue to 
cultivate their lands on produce rents by 
means of miyats (under-ru/yoM), whom they 
could evict at will”. 62 

In the changed circumstances it therefore 
became expedient for those recorded as 
tenure-holders to maintain that they were, 
in reality, raiyats. This point of view gained 

Table 5- Earners in Ordinary Cultivation® 
as Principal Occupation 
inPurnea District, 1931 


Category 

Number 

Percentage 

Non-cultivating 

proprietors 

2,873 

0 45 

Rem collectors. 

clerks, etc 

541 

0 08 

Cultivating owners 

20,575 

3.22 

Tenant cultivators 

318,747 

49.94 

Agricultural 

labourers 

295,587 

46 31 

Total 

638,323 

100 00 


Note a Ordinary cultivation, comprising an 
item in the broad category ‘pasture 
and agriculture 1 , excludes those in¬ 
volved in the cultivation of special 
crops, forestry, and stock raising m the 
district. Those involved in ordinary 
cultivation as the principal occupation 
comprised 96 91 per cent of the 
persons included under pasture and 
agriculture. 

Source Lacey, n 12, pp 64-67 

Table 6- Number and Area of Under- 
Rahati Holdings as Percentages of 
Holdings and Area Held By Tenure- 
Hoi ders and Occupancy Rmyats, as 
Recorded in the Settlements of Byrne, 
Bosf, and Prasad 

(I) (2) 

Tract Vnder-Raiyali Vnder-Raiyali 

Holdings as Area as 

Percentage of Percentage of 
Holdings of Area Held by 
Tenure-Holders Tenure-Holders 
andOccupancy and Occupancy 



Raiyats 

Raiyats 

Purnea district 
(1901-08) 

20 40 

5 43 

Dhamdaha 
revenue circle 
1901-08 

12 69 

3 82 

1923-26 
(40 villages) 

9 67 

3 52 

1926-31 
(10 villages) 

II 35 

2 31 


Sources (t) Bvrne, n 15. Appendix l(v), 
PP v\i 

(n) Bose, n 24, Appendix 1(e), p v 
(ni) Prasad, n 28, Appendix D(3), 
pp 68-71 


et&h amount of credibility with the passage 
of time. A member of the Bihar Assembly 
Bom Pumea stated in 1937 that the position 
of tenure-holders was, “so to say, that of the 
odcupancy tenants"; 63 and it was publicly 
admitted that the recording of “persons who 
were actually cultivators... as tenure- 
holders” was an “unfortunate accident.. .’ >64 
To the extent that the respective settlements 
of Bose and Prasad reflect the situation in 
the entire revenue circle, the decline in the 
percentage of tenure-holders and the in¬ 
crease in the percentage of occupancy raiyats 
between the period of Byrne’s settlement and 
that of Prasad's (as shown in Table 3) may 
be regarded as a corroboration of the shif¬ 
ting importance of the raiyat category. 

By maintaining that they were miyats, 
tenure-holders could more easily put forward 
the claim that they were genuine cultivators, 
and hence circumvent the embarrassment of 
admittingdhe role of their bataidars. It was 
thus common to find the landholders of the 
area, irrespective of the size of their 
holdings, describing themselves by the 
omnibus expression 'kisatf.* 5 This term was 
wide enough to encompass the following 
categories of persons, ail of whom paid rent 
to zammdars and for whom agriculture was 
the principal source of livelihood: those 
whose lands were cultivated mainly by 
bataidars on produce rent and only partially 
by hired labourers; those whose lands were 
cultivated mainly by hired labourers and 
only partially by bataidars ; and those who 
laboured on their lands themselves, but hired 
labourers to cope with the scale of their 
agricultural operations: 66 While most of the 
landholders of Dhamdaha could be placed 
in the first category (which will be argued 
later), they tended to maintain the fiction of 
belonging to the third. This point of view 
was sought to be impressed on the provincial 
administration by the Pumea district 
Congress in 1938 by drawing attention to 
“men who are the actual tillers of the soil, 
but recorded as tenure-holders.. ” 67 From 
the point of view of the Congress leadership 
the expression ‘tillers of the soil’ covered the 
tenantry in general of zemindars, who were 
designated either as " kisans ” or as "the 
peasantry”. 68 As pointed out by Bhola 
Paswan Shastri, who belonged to the area, 
‘‘Kisan shabd aisa hai jo anya groupo ko 
lapel leta haP’ (the word kisan is one which 
encapsulates within itself several groups of 
people). 69 

In the light of the preceding discussion, 
the distinction between tenure-holders and 
occupancy raiyats in Dhamdaha was essen¬ 
tially a technical one and did not reflect any 
fundamental difference in the form of 
labour used— bataidari or sharecropping. 
The following observation about tenure- 
holders in Shahabad district could also be 
applied to those of Purnea: “The people in 
the villages ... make no distinction between 
a tepure-holder and occupancy raiyats and 
both $e treated similarly. It is a creation of 


survey [jic]!’ 70 

The explanation for the bask identity 
between tenure-holders and occupancy 
raiyats has to be sought mainly in their 
common caste status. In Bihar in general the 
four castes which ranked highest in social 
precedence included: Brahmin, Bhumihar, 
Rajput, and Kayastha. There was a high 
degree of correspondence between upper 
caste status and placement m the agrarian 
hierarchy since the principal landholders 
belonged to these castes. 71 in Dhamdaha in 
particular it was said that Bhumihars domi¬ 
nated the area m the 1930s—in terms of both 
power and landholding: “Bhumiharo ka bol 
bala tha". 72 Such men, by virtue of their 
caste, did not perform the actual tasks of 
cultivation and depended on the labour of 
bataidars. For an ordinary bataidar, the 
person whose land he cultivated on batai was 
his malik (or ‘lord’), on whom depended his 
livelihood. The technical classification of his 
malik in the record-of-rights hardly mattered 
to him, nor was it of any consequence for 
the manner in which his labour was used. 

The status of batai as a form of labour 
in Dhamdaha may be reinforced by asses¬ 
sing its importance m relation to the use of 
hired labour. The number and percentages 
of ‘earners' (male and female) involved in 
‘ordinary cultivation’ as the principal 
occupation m Purnea district, according to 
the Census of 1931, are shown in "fable 5. 
Since disaggregated information for each 
revenue circle is not available, the magnitude 
of agricultural labourers in Dhamdaha is not 
known. As shown m the "fable, the percen¬ 
tage of agricultural labourers in the district 
(46.31 per cent) is not significantly less than 
that of those classified as ‘tenant cultivators’ 
(49.94 per cent). The latter subsumed 
tenants without occupancy rights, including 
bataidars, m contrast to occupancy tenants, 
who have been categorised as ‘cultivating 
owners’ in the Census. 73 It is our conten¬ 
tion that the actual number of those 
returned as agricultural labourers is likely to 
have been less than the figure recorded; and 
conversely, the actual number of those 
returned as tenant cultivators is likely to have 
been more than the figure recorded. The 
importance of non-occupancy tenants, and 
in particular bataidars, in Purnea in general 
is therefore likely to have been much greater 
than that conveyed in the Census data. This 
position may be substantiated by showing 
briefly the circumstances in which bataidars 
were liable to be recorded as labourers. 

The number of holdings of under-roiyaM 
as a percentage of the holdings of tenure- 
holders and occupancy miyats, as recorded 
ip the respective settlements of Byrne, Bose, 
and Prasad, is shown in Table 6 (column 1). 
The area held by under -miyats as a percen¬ 
tage of the area of the holdings of tenure- 
holders and occupancy raiyats, as recorded 
in the tame settlements, is shown in column 2 
of the "fable. It is evident that the propor¬ 
tion of mder-raiyati holdings in relation to 
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the number of holding* of the tenure-holder* 
and occupancy raiyats, or maliks, is small, 
particularly in Dhamdaha (column 1), but 
the proportion of the area held by the under- 
myats is much smaller (column 2). We shall 
outline below how this discrepancy was 
sought to be explained by officials, and 
critically examine the conclusions drawn by 
them. 

In the course of Byrne's settlement 
widespread inquiries were made to ascertain 
whether the land under the jurisdiction of 
an occupant of a homestead site was con¬ 
fined to the homestead or extended to the 
agricult’-'il tracts beyond it. Referring to 
conditions in the west of the district, it was 
stated that: 

‘Basils’ were found of every age from 12 
hours upwards (this newly-established basil 
being the home of some Santhals who had 
just come over to clear the jungle). In the 
case of recently established villages it was 
always admitted that the inhabitants came 
and squatted on the site and proceeded to 
burn the jungle and clear the most likely 
looking pieces of land for cultivation , 74 
The fundamental question concerns the 
status of such occupants in the agrarian 
hierarchy: were they bataidars or agricultural 
labourers? This question is taken up later in 
the settlement report when the real status of 
those recorded as under-rayw/s is discussed. 
The report expresses surprise that whereas 
the number of holdings held by under- 
mtyats was 21.7 per cent of the total number 
of raiyati holdings, the area held by under- 
raiyats was only 6 per cent of the total raiyati 
area. 75 This discrepancy is explained by 
stating that, “ most under -raiyats are so only 
in respect of small plots for house sites and 
homesteads”. 76 By implication, such under- 
raiyats were not really cultivators in the true 
sense of the term since they occupied only 
homestead lands. The same reasoning 
underlies a recent study of Pumea according 
to which the occupants of holdings which 
are confined to such lands are regarded as 
agricultural labourers. 77 

An examination of the extreme vulner¬ 
ability and subjection of the genuine 
cultivators to the will of their maliks casts 
serious doubts on the validity of the surmise 
that the occupants of holdings apparently 
confined to homestead sites were agricultural 
labourers. The evidence in the respective 
settlements of Bose and Prasad is very 
revealing, and all the more important 
because it is drawn from experience in 
Dhamdaha. According to the former’s 
settlement: 

The bona fide cultivators are a timid lot and 
do not possess the stamina to resist the 
pressure put upon them, in season and out 
Of season, by the tenure-holders who make 
a common cause amongst them [sic) . If 
their interests are not looked after properly, 
they will either have to go away from here 
or be constrained to live, as they so tong have 
been (ivittg, as mere serfs—trampled under¬ 


foot by their lords and masters.™ 
fn Prasad's settlement it was explicitly 
recognised that it would be an error to 
deduce that the occupants of homestead 
sites had no other land in their possession. 
It was certainly not very easy for an officer 
to believe after visiting the locality that [the] 

' low class people having a cluster of thatched 
houses in some part of the village should 
hold only the homestead lands consisting of 
a few decimals in area [1 acre =■ 100 
decimals] and all the cultivated lands around 
them would be in actual cultivation of people 
in some other districts. This son of suppres¬ 
sion of raiyats was specially common in those 
cases where the raiyats were holding lands 
on produce rents. Tlie general impression in 
the area was ihat by holding lands on 
produce rents the tenant did not acquire any 
right whatsoever against the landlord. 79 
Therefore, in an atmosphere where maliks 
could intimidate bataidars to deny their true 
status as cultivators, the validity of the 
number of persons recorded as agricultural 
labourers in the Census of 1931 needs to be 
seriously questioned. In these circumstances 
the cultivation of land through the labour 
of bataidars is likely to have been 
preponderant, though its exact magnitude 
cannot be stated. This is corroborated by the 
recollections of a large number of maliks 
which suggest that during the first half of 
this century considerably more than half the 
land held by the members of the preceding 
generation was cultivated by bataidars . 80 
Only a small proportion of the land held by 
a maltk was retained for cultivation under 
his personal supervision, the actual tasks 
being performed by agricultural 
labourers. 81 

The importance of batai as a form of 
labour in Dhamdaha during the same period 
was emphasised even by agricultural 
labourers. Recollecting the experiences of 
members of the older generation, low-caste 
Musahar and Markande labourers in 
Fasalpur stated that every labourer aspired 
to becoming a bataidar} 1 This aspiration 
was capable of fulfilment, given the avail¬ 
ability of land and certain institutionalised 
arrangements which made it possible for an 
ordinary field labourer to acquire a pair of 
oxen. It was a common practice for a malik 
to entrust a labourer with the maintenance 
of a cow for a period sufficient for the 
animal to calve twice. Under this arrange¬ 
ment, known as postya, the first calf was the 
maltk’ s, and the second the labourer’s. A 
labourer, who often entered into a series of 
postya arrangements, could thus in course 
of time build up a stock of cattle, including 
the crucial pair of oxen required for becom¬ 
ing a plough-operator, and hence a bataidar. 

On the basis of the preceding discussion 
it is evident that the principal relations of 
production in Dhamdaha involved maliks 
and bataidars. The former subsumed both 
tenure-holders and occupancy raiyats, who 
did not cultivate their lands themselves, and 


relied on the labour of bataidars —the 
predominant labouring category. The boun¬ 
daries of the latter were fluid, and to an 
extent which cannot be precisely defined, 
they encapsulated agricultural labourers. 

Elements of Oppression in the 
Mauk-Bataidar Relationship 83 

A bataidar who leased in land from a 
malik generally paid half the gross produce 
(including the straw) as rent ( adhi batai). A 
scaled down version of the same arrange¬ 
ment, obliging him to give one-third of the 
produce as rent (tekri batai), was operative 
usually during the first few years when the 
leased tract was being cleared of jungle anti 
rendered fit for cultivation.** 

A bataidar was obliged to provide all the 
inputs, both in labour and in kind. The 
former covered all agricultural tasks, 
including ploughing, sowing, weeding, 
harvesting, and delivering the crop to the 
threshing floor. The latter required him to 
possess his own draft animals and imple¬ 
ments (such as the plough, leveller, spade, 
hoe, and sickle). 

The dependence of a bataidar on his 
malik for the initial lease, its renewal from 
time to time, and loans—both for meeting 
the cost of inputs and for coping with 
deficits—gave the latter a unique oppor¬ 
tunity to graft a series of exorbitant demands 
(colloquially termed abwabs) and iniquitous 
conditions on to the transactions underlying 
their relationship. These elements of oppres¬ 
sion may be classified into three broad 
categories: those associated with the lease, 
including the demands made when the pro¬ 
duce was being divided; those appended to 
the loans taken by a bataidar from his malik; 
and those which arose generally from the 
tremendous subservience of a bataidar to the 
will of the malik, making him subject to a 
range of arbitrary impositions. 

In order to secure a lease, an aspiring 
bataidar was required to pay a salami (a 
form of tribute) of between Rs X and Rs 10 
per btgha. K On the basis of the price of 
paddy, the principal food crop, as recorded 
in the respective settlements of Byrne and 
Bose (at Rs 3 per maund (1 maund * 
approximately 37.32 kilograms]), 86 the 
salami was equivalent to between 1 VS and 
3 VS maunds of paddy. Assuming an average 
yield of 12 maunds per bigha , 87 a bataidar 
paying adhi batai was obliged to incur a 
liability of up to over half of his share of 
the produce even before he commenced 
cultivation. 

After a given crop (such as paddy) had 
been harvested, threshed, winnowed, and 
made ready for distribution by the various 
bataidars of a malik, a number of deduc¬ 
tions were made from the share of the pro¬ 
duce each one was liable to pay. In order to 
extract the maximum batai rent, the latter 
employed sepahis to maintain surveillance 
over the crops grown; ironically a fee (termed 
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laogi) of S seers per mound (1 standard 
mound = 40 seerr, 1 seer * 933 grams) had 
to be given by a bataidar to the sepahi under 
whose jurisdiction his land happened to be 
According to a Santhal bataidar, “in those 
days maliks did not generally visit the fields 
or pay much attention to agriculture”. 18 
The fee of the person (who might be a 
sepahi) who weighed the grain on the 
threshing floor for the purpose of dividing 
it between the malik and his bataidar was 
met through a device called peechla. This 
referred to the quantity of grain ( adhaiya or 
2/i seers) used in conjunction with a weight 
of 2Vi seers to constitute a 5-jeer-unit of 
measurement for weighing one maund of 
grain. For every maund of gram weighed, an 
adhaiya was claimed by the weigher. 

Various other persons were entitled to 
demand small, unspecified quantities of 
grain from a bataidar's share. They included 
the sepahi who supervised harvesting on the 
bataidar' s fields; the malik's cart-driver 
(philmaan ); the keeper of the malik’s horses 
(saees)-, and the peart-seller who supplied 
paan in the course of harvesting to the 
bataidar, the members of his family, and the 
sepahi. 

The above-mentioned impositions did not 
exhaust the possibilities of extracting further 
quantities of gram from a bataidar' s already 
depleted share For example, he could be 
asked to part with a scaleful of gram (S seers) 
as salami on social occasions m the malik’s 
household, such as the birth of a son, the 
arrival of a new daughter-in-law, and the 
visit of a married daughter His share could 
also be depleted if his malik, through whim 
or cool deliberation, prematurely terminated 
the process of weighing the consolidated pile 
of grain on the specious ground that only 
the last layer (tan a mixture of gram and 
mud) remained The remainder of the grain 
on the threshing floor was appropriated by 
the malik 

After a maize harvest the division of the 
crop and the various impositions on a 
bataidar' s share corresponded to the pattern 
described for paddy. In addition, a bataidar 
was obliged to bear the charges of the 
labourers hired by his malik to separate 
the corn from the cobs (a process called 
peetaoni) in the latter’s share The payment 
for peetaoni was in kind, at the rate of one 
part out of every eleven 

The series of deductions from a bataidar 's 
share made a mockery of the principle of 
sharing the produce equally with the malik 
(adhi batai ). The official view corroborated 
this state of affairs “Besides having to pay 
half the produce of land as rent to the 
malik— sometimes more—various kinds of 
abwabs were exacted from them [ bataidars ], 
so their share of the produce was about one- 
third”^Even this statement, which i< 
applicate food crops such as paddy and 
maize, Jfons to overestimate the amount 
rcceiveffby a bataidar, since the exactions 
on accdi&r «£ laogi and peechla alone 


reduced his share to less than one-third of 
the produce. 

The division of a jute harvest conformed 
to « unique pattern since a malik sought to 
have full control over its possession and sale, 
and also squeeze the maximum possible 
benefit from its production. The entire quan¬ 
tity of fibre produced on the leased area was 
stored in his custody. The weight of the 
deposited fibre was computed on the basis 
of a maund comprising 42'A seers, and not 
the standard maund. 90 It was when the 
fibre was sold that the rationale for this 
device became explicit' the sale was made 
by computing its weight on the basis of the 
standard maund. Therefore, for every 
enhanced maund of fibre deposited by a 
bataidar, he received the value of half of 
only 40 seers and had to forego his share 
in the remaining 2Vi seers. While the fibre 
undergoes a loss in weight m the course of 
storage, this was not a valid ground for the 
adoption of two standards of measurement 
since sales were generally made by maliks 
soon after the fibre had been prepared 

The same conditions governed the distri¬ 
bution of other cash crops, including chillies 
and mustard. It was also said that no proper 
account of the sales was given to the 
bataidars, and they were forced to accept 
whatever their maliks doled out to them 91 
The amount paid was liable to be based on 
the lowest price of the season, and had 
absolutely no bearing on the actual rate at 
which the sale had been made 

A bataidar, having already suffered a con¬ 
siderable reduction in his share of the pro¬ 
duce through the various demands and 
devices of his malik, inevitably found 
himself beholden to the latter for meeting 
his deficits. The malik obliged his bataidar 
with loans, but they were governed by the 
harshest possible terms 

Loans taken in kind before a harvest had 
to be redeemed at the forthcoming harvest, 
and were governed by a 50 per cent rate of 
interest in kind If a bataidar failed to 
redeem the debt at this harvest, the amount 
was subject to compound interest, and was 
recoverable at the next harvest 92 Through 
the application of compound interest an 
unredeemed debt could multiply to many 
times its principal, and hence a defaulting 
bataidar would find himself falling deeper 
and deeper into the clutches of his malik. 

The iniquity of the terms governing 
produce loans did not lie simply in their 
harshness An element of perversity was 
built into the transaction since the weight of 
the loaned amount and that of the amount 
liable to be returned were subject to different 
schemes of measurement The gram advan¬ 
ced on loan was measured according to the 
standard maund, but when the debt was 
being redeemed, the weight of the principal 
was assessed according to the enhanced 
maund By this device, for every standard 
maund advanced to a bataidar, the principal 
alone was raised to 42 'A seers for the 


purpose of redemption. 

Loans in cash were governed by a perverse 
system of interest ( darkatti), which was built 
into the method of computing the cash 
equivalent of the produce of the harvest im¬ 
mediately following the transaction. For 
example, a bataidar who borrowed a sum of 
Rs 10 from his malik in Sawan (July-August) 
was expected to redeem the debt in kind at 
the forthcoming maize harvest. The quantity 
of maize considered adequate for the 
purpose was determined by the malik on the 
basis of a price which was lower than the 
market rate actually prevailing. Thus, if the 
malik imposed a price of Rs 2 per maund, 
whereas the market rate was Rs 3, his 
bataidar jvould have to return 5 maunds of 
maize instead of 3'/i maunds However, if 
the latter failed to give the assessed amount 
of maize m time, its value was then arbi¬ 
trarily enhanced by obliging him to part with 
an equal, but far more valued amount of 
mustard, harvested in Magh (January- 
February). For example, if the price of tori 
was Rs 4 per maund, the value of the 5 
maunds that the bataidar was obliged to give 
his malik was Rs 20. Therefore, by January- 
February the principal advanced in July- 
August fetched an interest of Rs 10, i e, 100 
per cent 

Finally, a bataidar was subject to a senes 
of miscellaneous demands arising out of his 
great obligation to his malik Every bataidar 
was required to contribute his labour ( begar ) 
and equipment for one session of ploughing 
at the beginning of every crop season 
(known as hanhura hat) on the khas land 
of the malik (land held under his personal 
charge). Maliks who had not acquired their 
own draft animals and implements called 
upon their bataidars to plough their khas 
lands every eighth day They could be called 
upon at any time to provide male goats or 
poultry for the malik’s kitchen at an 
extremely nominal price. There were in¬ 
numerable occasions, including festivals, 
when quantities of milk had to be provided, 
for which no account was maintained. Such 
exactions deterred many Santhals from keep¬ 
ing milch cattle, or goats and poultry 
Finally, a bataidar was required to perform 
gratis a range of miscellaneous tasks for his 
malik (also subsumed under begar), such as 
preparing new thatches for the latter’s 
houses, collecting firewood, carrying mes¬ 
sages to kinsmen and affines in other 
villages, and so on. 93 

It is evident that the status accorded to 
bataidars as tenants was despicably low The 
description of the plethora of iniquities 
which they had to undergo supports the 
observation m Bose's settlement, quoted 
earlier, that they were treated like serfs, 
“trampled underfoot” by their maliks. A 
similar remark was made by the Collector 
in 1940, Referring to the role of “Santhals 
and others” in bringing land under cultiva¬ 
tion, he stated that, “The maliks, both 
tenure-holders and raiyats, could not afford 
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the dally wages either in cash or in kind and 
settled the lands on batai with Santhals 
whom they regarded and still regard as no 
better than labourers". 9 * As mentioned 
earlier, in Prasad’s settlement this kind of 
suppression had been regarded as unique to 
tenants who held land on produce rent. 
Prasad seems to have held the view that even 
the bataidars themselves perhaps acquiesced 
in their inferior status: “Although the defini¬ 
tion in the Bihar Tenancy Act of the ferm 
‘rent’ covers money rent as well as rent paid 
in kind, in the mind of an ordinary cultivator 
rent in kind is associated with an inferior 
status, and the holder of the land with such 
rent is supposed to be less secure in his 
tenancy than one who pays rent in cash:’ 95 

The vulnerability of bataidars arose from 
the fact that they were denied rent receipts, 
and hence had no basis on which they could 
claim protection under the law. As stated by 
the Collector in 1940, “They were tenants- 
at-will and lands assigned to them were 
frequently interchanged, rent receipts were 
never granted to them and they were on the 
land merely on sufferance and could be 
ousted at any time at the mahk's wilf % 

Some officials, reporting at a more 
general level, felt that the “substantial 
cultivators”—who occupied a position 
equivalent to- that of maliks with large 
holdings in Dhamdaha—were “notoriously 
more oppressive in their dealings with the 
poorer cultivators than landlords [zamindars^ 
themselves” 97 This remark may be sub¬ 
stantiated by comparing the extent of the 
produce appropriated by maliks on account 
of batai rent and the exactions appended to 
it with that regard as a fair rent by the Kisan 
Enquiry Committee which had been appoin¬ 
ted by the Bihar Congress to inquire into the 
grievances of the tenantry against zamin¬ 
dars The Committee felt that in certain 
areas of Patna and Gaya districts, where 
zamindars took produce rent from their 
tenants, a rent of half the produce was a 
“high rate” which “[infringed] against the 
principle of fair rent settlement which is one- 
fourth of the gross produce *’. 98 In some 
villages in Patna zamindars imposed an even 
higher rent of 27 seers out of every maund 
produced, to which an official quoted by the 
Committee had reacted by exclaiming that 
“the authors of [the] Permanent Settlement” 
would have reacted “with unassumed 
horror"! 99 In Dhamdaha, as we have noted, 
the maliks extorted 27 Vi seers from every 
maund produced by bataidars on account 
of adhi batai, laogi, and peechla alone. Tb 
these must be added the miscellaneous 
demands described earlier. In relation to the 
notion of a fair rent mentioned above, this 
level of extortion suffered by the bataidars 
was nothing short of tyrannical. 

The imposition of abwabs, the conduct 
of transactions underlying the division of 
cash crops and loans, and the performance 
of begar were a reflection of the tremendous 
power of maliks over their bataidars.' 00 The 


observations of the Kisan Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee on the part played by abwabs in the 
relations between zamindars and tenants are 
relevant also for understanding their role in 
expressing the dominance of maliks over 
bataidars: “... the realisation of abwabs [by 
zamindars] is a point of prestige; it reduces 
the tenant into a helpless victim; it extols the 
landlord into a mahk while otherwise he 
would be a mere rent collector”. 101 

The general ignorance of bataidars 
perpetuated their enslavement to the arbi¬ 
trariness of their maliks for several decades, 
during which there did not appear to be even 
a murmur of dissent. The Collector summed 
up the situation in the following words: 
“With so much of exploitation and a little 
of benevolence, things continued peaceful in 
the past, the bataidars knowing no better 
[sic]." 102 

On the basis of the role of the maliks as 
oppressors of their bataidars, it would 
amount to a serious distortion of reality if, 
in conformity with Guha’s dichotomy 
between the ‘elite’ and the ‘subaltern’, they 
were to be classified as a subaltern group. 
For Guha, the members of ‘subaltern 
classes’, also characterised as ordinary 
‘people’, comprise “the demographic dif¬ 
ference between the total Indian population 
and all those described as the 'elite’ ’*• 
the latter include Englishmen in theii 
capacity as “officials industrialists, 
merchants, financiers, planters, landlords 
and missionaries”, and Indians in their 
capacity as big zamindars, industrialists, 
merchants, and high officials. 103 This broad 
division of Indian society during the colonial 
period grossly oversimplifies the hetero¬ 
geneous character of the subaltern classes, 
for it fails to take cognizance of the range 
of groups in relationships of superordination 
and subordination among them, and the 
sharp cleavages of interest inherent in these 
relationships For example, our analysis of 
the mahk-bataidar relationship in Dham¬ 
daha, and particularly the elements of 
oppression built into it, shows that the in¬ 
terests of the maliks were so overwhelmingly 
exploitative that it would be a mockery of 
existential conditions if they were to be 
classed along with their bataidars, in con¬ 
formity with Guha’s definition of the term 
‘subaltern’, for the purpose of conceptually 
isolating the elite In this context the elite 
would include the Darbhanga zamindar and 
high officials of the provincial and district 
‘administrations. It is thus obvious that the 
term ‘subaltern’ in ns stated form would fail 
to clearly identify the truly underprivileged 
classes in Dhamdaha, including the batai¬ 
dars and the agricultural labourers. There¬ 
fore, given the nature of inequalities at the 
local level, a clear comprehension of the 
most exploited sections of society demands 
that we work with terms which denote the 
actual arrangement of groups in relation¬ 
ships of domination and subjection, rather 


than with general, if not vague and mis¬ 
leading, terms like ‘elite* and 'subaltern*. 

Legal Plank of Bataidari Agitation 

In 1938 a set of unusual circumstances 
galvanised the Santhal bataidars to question 
the established order of exploitation. Their 
protest metamorphosed the character of 
malik-bataidar relations in the area, the 
repercussions of which are apparent even to 
the present day. Many of the demands made 
by them were supported by certain sections 
of the Bihar Tenancy Act, 1883 which were 
favourable to tenants in general, and 
especially mder-raiyats. These sections im¬ 
parted a large measure of legitimacy to their 
cause from the standpoint of the colonial 
administration, which was called upon to 
tackle the situation. The manner in which 
the Santhals themselves became aware of 
these sections through particular individuals, 
both official and non-official, is significant 
for understanding the genesis of their agita¬ 
tion. This knowledge provided a framework 
for their assertiveness, which was tempered 
by a certain attitude of righteousness on the 
part of their leaders. Some of the relevant 
sections are outlined here for facilitating the 
description of the flow of events underlying 
the agitation. 

In accordance with Section 36 of the Act 
a landlord was obliged to issue receipts, duly 
acknowledging the rent paid by his tenant. 104 
The same condition applied to the rent paid 
by bataidars to their maliks. 105 As men¬ 
tioned earlier, since maliks flouted this rule, 
their bataidars had no means of establishing 
their de jure status, and were thus entirely 
at the mercy of the former’s whims. 

Certain amendments were made in the 
Bihar Tfenancy Act dunng the tenure of the 
first Congress ministry in the province, 
which assumed office in July 1937 under the 
Government of India Act, 1935. The extrac¬ 
tion of abwabs by landlords from tenants 
had been made illegal earlier by Section 74 
of the Act. The following Section (75), which 
was amended in 1937, imposed penalties, 
including a fine of up to Rs 500 or simple 
imprisonment up to six months, or both, for 
violation of the law 106 In the normal 
course the maliks of the area were the 
givers of abwabs to the Darbhanga Raj. 107 
The relevant debates in the legislative 
assembly explicitly highlighted this institu¬ 
tion as a major evil of the zamindari 
system. 108 But there did not appear to be 
any realisation in these debates that the 
victims of zamindari abwabs could in their 
turn viciously impose abwabs on the sub¬ 
ordinate tenantry. However Dhaturanand, 
the person who sowed the seeds of 
protest among the Santhal bataidars, was 
acutely sensitive to the abwabs imposed on 
them by their maliks, and deliberately 
sought to apply the relevant sections of the 
Act in order to terminate these practices. 109 

In accordance with Section 48A of the Act, 
which was a consequence of further amend- 
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merits in 1938, an under-ra/yof who had con¬ 
tinuously held land for a period of twelve 
years was “deemed to have acquired. . a 
right of occupancy in the land...’’ The 
following clause (48 B) clarified that an 
andei-raiyat who had acquired the right of 
occupancy enjoyed the same rights as an 
occupancy miyat with regard to succession, 
or rights in “trees and bamboos”. 110 By an 
earlier amendment the produce rent payable 
by one who had an occupancy holding was 
limited to nine-twentieths of the produce. 111 

There were also certain significant provi¬ 
sions in the Act which defined the de Jure 
status of bataidars when they held land 
under tenure-holders. As mentioned earlier, 
under Section S (3) such bataidars were liable 
to enjoy the status of raiyats. In an area like 
Dhamdaha which abounded with tenure- 
holders, the potential significance of this 
clause for boosting the status of bataidars 
was very great. Once it had been admitted 
that a bataidar was a lessee of a tenure- 
holder, and by implication a raiyat, it was 
presumed (under Section 20 [7]) that he had 
“for twelve years continuously held that land 
or some part of it as a raiyat”— until the 
contrary [was] proved.. ” 112 The onus was 
therefore on a tenure-holder to establish that 
a person deemed to be his bataidar, and 
therefore a raiyat under the Act, was not 
indeed one. These were formidable pro¬ 
positions once the Santhal bataidars became 
conscious of their status under the law. 

Awakening of Santhal Bataidaks 

As mentioned earlier, the local leader 
Dhaturanand played a significant role in 
launching the struggle of the Santhal 
bataidars. In spite of being a Bhumihar, 
certain special circumstances created an 
affinity between him and these bataidars. 
Born in c 1896, he was the older of the two 
sons of Thakur, a big Bhumihar malik of 
the village Damaili in Dhamdaha, who con¬ 
trolled about 1,200 bighas. m Dhatura- 
nand’s parents died while he was still a 
minor, and the vast inheritance was managed 
by Bhuti, a patrilateral third cousin of his. 
He and his younger brother were brought 
up by their father's sister in her affinal 
village Mogulia Purandaha. He was an 
unusually bright child, and is said to have 
taught himself to read and write, using basic 
school texts, while herding his phupha's 
(father’s sister’s husband) buffaloes. Bhuti, 
a man of devious ways, took advantage of 
the vulnerability of his young cousins by 
appropriating their land. Dhaturanand was 
thus forced to find an alternative means of 
livelihood. While still in his teens he 
was employed by a prominent Bhumihar 
advocate of Pumea, serving as his factotum, 
fetching and carrying his bag and docu¬ 
ments, and generally being available in the 
course of discussions with clients. This ex¬ 
perience brought him into contact with the 
wider world. 

In course of time Dhaturanand returned 


to Mogulia Purandaha and strove to esta¬ 
blish himself there. This was achieved partly 
through leasing in land as a bataidar and 
partly through his appointment as a petty 
functionary responsible for depositing the 
chowkidari (watchman) tax at Dhamdaha. 
He was in the habit of keeping his salary 
with a shopkeeper in the neighbouring 
Santhal tola of Dharahara, where he often 
hung around. He thus became acquainted 
with Dulla Ibdoo, a Santhal resident of the 
same settlement, who later emerged as one 
of the leading figures in the bataidari agita¬ 
tion. Dulla was then a primary school 
teacher, a rare position among Santhals at 
that time. 

Dhaturanand's idealism made him 
respond, like many others of his time, to the 
impulses of the national movement. He 
joined the Congress in c 1930 and parti¬ 
cipated in thelocal salt satyagraha at Pumea 
in response to Gandhi’s call. However, his 
friendship with Dulla and his first-hand 
exposure to the plight of the Santhal 
bataidars in Dharahara, impelled him to 
react to the oppression prevailing in his im¬ 
mediate environment. 114 By the time the 
Congress ministry in Bihar assumed office 
in July 1937, Dhaturanand, who happened 
to be an important member of the Dham¬ 
daha unit of the Congress, had already con¬ 
ducted his own inquiry into the oppressive 
conditions suffered by the bataidars. In 
this endeavour he had been assisted by 
Devnarain Choudhary and Jivatsa Sharma 
’Himanshu’, two maliks of the area who 
seemed at that time to be sympathetic to the 
bataidars. He formed a navyuvak samiti 
(youth forum) m Mogulia Purandaha, 
through which he hoped to tackle their 
problems. 115 He and his friend Dulla were 
the leading figures of this organisation. 
Reminiscing on his association with 
Dhaturanand, Dulla admitted that he had 
come under the influence of the latter 
and “decided to give up teaching for 
politics”. 116 

During the tenure of the Congress 
ministry the party organisation consciously 
sought to publicise the measures designed 
to improve the conditions of the tenantry. 117 
Certain statements contained in the literature 
received by the local party organisation 
made a profound impression upon Dhatura¬ 
nand. One of them was: “lb serve humanity 
is to serve God.” Another referred to the 
amendments in the Bihar "tenancy Act, 
especially, as stated by him, the illegality of 
“ laogi[ peetaoni, harthara hah begari, etc.” 
Dhaturanand went from village to village 
propagating these amendments and urging 
maliks to “terminate these injustices since 
they were wrong both from the point of view 
of God and the law”. 118 In this campaign he 
received the able support of Dulla Ttedoa 
It has been stated that, “with a dozen 
lieutenants he [Dulla] used to move on 
horseback from village to village evading 
police arrest and attacks from landlords, in¬ 


forming Adivasi bataidars about proper 
steps to be taken. The Adivasis rallied behind 
Dula liiddu [sic] .. ” u * According to 
Thadani’s version. 

The Congress and the kisan workers began 
to do propaganda among the Santhal 
bataidars from disinterested as well as in¬ 
terested motives and thus began to educab 
them in their rights... [They] penetrated the 
Santhal villages and preached to them that 
the land really belongs to those who cultivate 
the same, that they should pay no abwabs, 
that they should insist upon rent receipts 
before dividing the crop, that they had 
acquired occupancy rights under the new 
legislation, [and] that they could not be 
ousted from the land. 120 
The use of the label 'Congress and kisan 
workers’ by the Collector for those who 
stirred the Santhal bataidars suggests a 
certain lack of familiarity with their back¬ 
ground. In this context it has been stated 
that, “officials . were inclined to see 
the hand of Congress behind almost any 
kind [of] protest activity”. 121 While both 
Dhaturanand and Dulla, the two outstan¬ 
ding ‘propagandists’, could be described as 
kisan workers—given the broad-based 
nature of the term-only the former could 
be designated as a Congressman. On the 
other hand Dulla, according to a categorical 
statement by Bhola Paswan Shastri, “was 
never a Congressman”. 122 An air of mystery 
also seems to have characterised certain 
official statements on those who fomented 
the Santhal agitation. The Superintendent 
of Police (SP), Pumea, writing in the mid¬ 
dle of 1940, attributed the stirrings among 
them to “some secret agents [who had] led 
[them] away into the wrong path.. .” 123 
According to another report, the agitation 
had the backing of “Communists and other 
Left Wing elements from the Bhagalpur 
district” 124 —but due to the lack of cor¬ 
roborative evidence it is not possible to spell 
out its implications. 

It was in c June 1938 that Dhaturanand 
sought to draw the attention of Shri Krishna 
Sinha, then Prime Minister of Bihar, to the 
problems of the bataidars by submitting a 
petition. The latter, according to his memoir, 
referred the matter to the district Col¬ 
lector. 125 On the other hand the official 
report states that the “first indications of the 
trouble were conveyed in a petition to the 
Collector, Mr Archer [W G Archer], in June 
1938 by the Santhal bataidars of Jamunia 
and Dharahara villages [the Santhal settle¬ 
ments of Mogulia Purandaha] of Dhamdaha 
police station at the instance of some kisan 
workers against [the] realisation of abwabs 
by their maliks.. .” 126 The inquiry that 
followed confirmed that “the allegations 
were true, the same being admitted by the 
maliks themselves, pleading custom and 
ignorance" of the relevant section of the 
Bihar tenancy Act. They even “promised to 
give up realising these customary dues.” 137 
According to Dhaturanand, however, the 
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maltks reacted to the inquiry with extreme 
belligerence. They insisted that. “We shall 
take from the bataidars laogi, peetaoni, 
hariham hat, begari, and so on, or else not 
permit them to cultivate our lands. If the 
sarkar [the government] wishes to stop these 
practices, then the sarkar should lease out 
its own lands to the bataidars for cultiva¬ 
tion!’ 111 Later developments suggest that 
Dhaturanand had interpreted the maliks" 
reaction to the initial intervention of the 
government more accurately than the 
Collector. 

By January-February 1939 the scope of 
the propaganda among the Santhals went 
beyond the question of abwabs: “the Con¬ 
gress and kisan workers extended the field 
of their propaganda [by] pointing out that 
the bataidars could acquire occupancy rights 
and those under the tenure-holders could get 
their rents commuted [into cash) and that 
it was then- inherent right to demand and ob¬ 
tain receipts for division of [the] crop!' Since 
most of the maliks were “petty tenure-holders 
or miyats, who had hoped to turn their lands 
[into] bakasht [cultivation under their per¬ 
sonal charge] someday!’ they felt gravely 
threatened at the prospect of their bataidars 
becoming upgraded to the status of oc¬ 
cupancy miyats: they “became panic stricken 
when they realised what was coming". They 
tried desperately to wipe out all evidence of 
long-standing leases by getting rid of their 
Santhal bataidars and establishing in their 
place new bataidars, mostly from among 
non-Santhals, 129 whom they could oust at 
will The stage had thus been set for a major 
confrontation between the two sides. The 
area of the confrontation covered eighty-one 
villages in the Sadr sub-division of Purnea 
district, of which seventy-nine were in 
Dhamdaha revenue circle (26.78 per cent of 
the total number of villages in this circle 
according to the Census of 1941) and two 
in Katihar. 130 It was officially stated that, 
“in practically all [the affected villages] there 
[was] a Santhal tola", the Santhals being the 
principal agitators. 151 The members of the 
other communities who also featured in 
the agrarian disturbances tn Dhamdaha 
included Musahar, Gangota, Dhangar 
(Adivasis; also known as Oraon), and 
Dusadh. 132 We shall take up later the ques¬ 
tion of why the non-Santhal bataidars m 
Dhamdaha did not participate fully in the 
struggle of their Santhal counterparts, even 
though they were equally oppressed. 

In order to discuss the new developments 
the maliks convened a meeting at Mogulia 
Purandaha at which about 500 persons were 
present; prominent among them were Lakshmi 
Naram Sudbanshu and Vir Narain Chand, 
bpth of whom were big landholders and 
leading Congressmen of the area. 153 The 
principal outcome of the meeting was the 
formation of a 'kisan samatC, which was the 
maliks 1 forum for counteracting their 
bataidars . ,J4 As reported by the Collector, 
by May-June 1939 the two sides had “orga¬ 


nised themselves into hostile camps, the 
Santhals to keep forcible possession over 
lands and crops and even to usurp posses¬ 
sion over other lands of the' maliks not m 
their possession, and the maliks attempting 
to oust the existing bataidars by setting up 
new bataidars from among their friends, 
relations and servants”. 155 Indeed, by the 
second half of June 1939 the confrontation 
had become significant enough to feature in 
the fortnightly reports to the Home Depart¬ 
ment at the Centre 136 

Some maliks attempted to oust their 
Santhal bataidars by filing cases of criminal 
trespass against them through newly establi¬ 
shed bataidars. Some Santhal bataidars also 
filed cases against their maliks and their new 
bataidars, accusing them of rioting, and the 
former in particular of refusing to grant rent 
receipts The use of force by both sides 
brought forth the intervention of the district 
administration: the Collector (Rai Bahadur 
Rameshwar Singh) appointed four Arbitra¬ 
tion Committees, each consisting of two 
nominees of the maliks and two of the 
bataidars The committees were presided 
over by Babu Ram Raksha Prasad, a Deputy 
Magistrate. 157 

When one of the Committees met in May 
1939, the maliks insisted on the execution 
of an agreement by their bataidars. The 
Deputy Magistrate Prasad prepared a draft 
agreement at a meeting comprising the 
representatives of the maliks and bataidars, 
the former including Vir Narain Chand, and 
the latter, Dulla Hidoo. The most important 
feature of the agreement was that it required 
the maliks to recognise their existing 
bataidars, leaving all other matters, such as 
the period of the lease, to be settled in court. 
According to Pcasad, “the maliks bound 
themselves to evict bataidars only on the 
award of the Sadr Sub-divisional Officer 
[SDO] or the district Congress Committee 
or by a regular suit for eviction and in no 
other way”. At the end of the meeting both 
parties wanted time for taking legal opinion. 
As stated by Prasad, “the maliks took time 
thrice but In the end they were determined 
not to recognise possession of any bataidar 
for one day even” Further, they insisted that 
their bataidars should execute fresh 
agreements specifying a maximum of two 
years as the period of the lease, and oblig¬ 
ing them to leave the land on its expiry. The 
bataidars, on their part, had also sought 
legal opinion and were not prepared to 
execute fresh agreements since this would 
neutralise the occupancy rights most of them 
had already acquired 158 Ultimately the ef¬ 
forts at arriving at a settlement “failed owing 
to the bad faith of [the] maliks and their 
refusal to grant rent receipts”. 139 

It was at about this stage of the confron¬ 
tation that a significant event occurred in the 
life of the Congrss in Purnea, which high¬ 
lights the extent to which the party organisa¬ 
tion was anchored to the interests of the 
maliks. As stated by BholaPaswan Shastri, 


“the maliks were the backbone of the Con¬ 
gress [in Purnea] and dominated its leader¬ 
ship.” 140 According to Jivatsa Sharma 
Himanshu, a veteran Congressman of 
Purnea, who, as mentioned earlier, initially 
collaborated with Dhaturanand, there were 
two groups in the district Congress in the 
late 1930s: "garam our namm” [literally ‘hot’ 
and 'soft’ respectively]. Those comprising 
the gamm faction, a minority, vigorously 
advocated the abolition of the zamindan 
system and professed sympathy for the 
bataidars-, on the other hand the namm 
elements, comprising both big and small 
maliks, were lukewarm towards these 
issues. 141 Bhubaneshwari Prasad 
Choudhary, a malik who identified himself 
with the gamm elements, stated that the 
opposite camp dominated the district Con¬ 
gress. They included the prominent land¬ 
holders of Dhamdana, including Vir Narain 
Chand and Lakshmi Narain Sudhanshu, 
who had been instrumental in forming the 
kisan samiti to oppose the bataidars. 
Reminiscing on his attitude towards this 
body, Bhubaneshwari Prasad Choudhary 
referred to its members deprecatingly and 
said that they had “neither a social nor a 
national perspective and were oriented 
towards the fulfilment of their own selfish 
motives”, which included the promotion of 
their interests as maliks. He recalled that he 
had declined to join an organisation which 
conflicted with his ideals as a human being:, 
“pahle me msan hurt, uske baad he kisan" 
[I am a human being first, and only after 
that a Ar/run]. 142 The dominance of the 
namm faction in the district Congress was 
dramatically expressed in their attempt to rid 
the organisation of Dhaturanand. 

Dhaturanand, as a leading spokesman of 
the gamm faction in Dhamdaha, had earned 
the wrath sol his namm party colleagues 
whose class interests conflicted with those 
of the bataidars. He records that some 
specially selected maliks approached 
the president of the district Congress 
Baidyanath Choudhary, and sought to have 
him ousted from the organisation on the 
ground that he was a trouble-maker. His 
memoir mentions that even Shn Krishna 
Smha and his colleague Anugraha Narayan 
Smha, Prime Minister and Finance Minister 
respectively in the Congress ministry, visited 
Purnea in order to resolve the conflict and 
prevent the split in the party organisa¬ 
tion. 145 According to Bhola Paswan Shastn, 
although there was strong feeling in the 
party against those who supported the 
bataidars, and especially Dhaturanand, no 
drastic action was actually taken against 
anyone. This was because Baidyanath 
Choudhary regarded the struggle for inde¬ 
pendence as the primary task of the Con¬ 
gress organisation, which underscored the 
paramount need to maintain its unity. Thus, 
when he found Bhola Paswan Shastri argu¬ 
ing in favour of the bataidars, he said, “Ek 
he program ho: A ngrezo ko hatao; bataidaro 
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ka sawal mat uthacf’ pet there be only one 
programme: oust the British; do not raise 
the bataidari issue]. 144 At the same time 
Baidyanath Choudhary was not unsym¬ 
pathetic to the bataidars, in spite of his 
status as a substantial landholder in the 
district. 145 Partly for this reason, but mainly 
due to the compulsions of maintaining the 
integrity of the party organisation, the pro¬ 
posed action against Dhaturanand tyas given 
up. As Bhola Paswan Shastri, referring to 
him, said, "Hataya nahin; samjha diya gaya" 
[he was not ousted; only contained]. 144 

The new Collector, Thadani, who suc¬ 
ceeded Rameshwar Singh, became involved 
in the problem in March 1940. By then the 
Santhal bataidars had advanced quite far 
from their original acquiescence of oppres¬ 
sion. In the course of a meeting between the 
Collector and the maliks at Dhamdaha the 
latter described to him: 
the strong combination among the Santhal 
bataidars, their going about in large numbers 
armed with bows and arrows, often using 
criminal intimidation whereby the small 
maliks dared not go on the land to claim 
batai, their refusal to divide the crop and in 
many instances removal of the entire top 
from the khalihan [threshing floor], the 
forcible ploughing of adjoining or other 
lands now settled with them, etc. 147 
As Thadani himself was forced to admit: “A 
single visit to the spot and an improvised 
mixed meeting of the maliks and the Santhal 
bataidars would hardly solve a dispute of 
such dimensions.” 148 His main endeavour 
was to try to get the warring parties to 
concur on an agreement within the frame¬ 
work of the tenancy law governing leases to 
under-tenants. In order to achieve this objec¬ 
tive he camped at Dhamdaha for five days 
in March 1940 and met the representatives 
ot the two sides on several occasions. He 
sought to persuade the maliks to accept the 
legal standing of their bataidars. This had 
been in response to their erroneous view of 
the latter’s status: 

they [the maliks] had employed the 
Santhals to clear the lands for cultivation and 
that their [the Santhals'] position was really 
no better than that of hired labour or coolies 
and that they had generously or foolishly 
allowed them to take batai in place of wages 
and that now they were bent upon grabing 
[sic] the land and the entire crop, so that the 
maliks had no land or very soon would have 
no land to call their own.. 149 
Replying to them Thadani said' 

I explained to them [the maliks] the obvious 
difference between hired labour and bataidars. 
Whether they had been generous or foolish 
in the past could not help them in their pre¬ 
sent predicament which was the direct result 
of their paat dealings The Santhals were 
settled upon the land and were entitled to 
batai receipts. Similarly they must reconcile 
themselves to poetical changes and the new 
Coiifeifss legislation which conferred oc- 
cupaOby rights on uader-raiyats .. 150 
The Collector believed that his “sympathetic” 


attitude “had a soothing, wholesome effect 
and soon brought them [the maliks ] to a 
proper frame of mind, ready to listen to 
reason and expediency..According to 
him, they agreed to issue rent receipts to their 
bataidars, subject to the latter executing 
agreements specifying various terms and 
conditions of the lease. 151 

According to Dhaturanand, the maliks’ 
overt posture was only a manoeuvre; designed 
to create a good impression on the Collector, 
who then concluded, in the course of a 
meeting with them, that Congress workers 
(implying, presumably, persons like Dhatur¬ 
anand, though his name is nowhere men; 
tioned in the official account) were wholly 
to blame for the prevailing unrest. He recalls 
that he immediately retorted that, “on the 
contrary, it was the progaganda of certain 
officials that had caused the disturbances in 
the area" 152 (this will be explained below). 
It is not dear from Dhaturanand's account 
as to precisely what effect this retort had on 
the Collector. 

Thadani’s account proceeds to describe 
his meeting with the representatives of the 
Santhal bataidars: “A patient, sympathetic 
hearing of their grievances at length, gained 
their confidence;’ 153 As recorded by him, 
they had stated that. 

For many long years they have been much 
oppressed. Half, sometimes more than half, 
the crop was taken from them Various 
abwabs were exacted from the remainder ot 
their share. No receipts had ever been granted 
to them Still they had lived at peace with 
their maliks The Congress workers had told 
them to insist upon receipts before divi¬ 
sion of [the] produce: even the authorities 
(meaning the Sadr Sub-divisional Officer 
[C H McNeill] and the District Magistrate 
[presumably Thadani’s predecessor Rameshwar 
Singh]) had also told them so 154 
In Dhaturanand’s record of the same 
meeting between Thadani and the represen¬ 
tatives of the Santhal bataidars it is stated 
that. 

Collector Sahab inquired from the bataidars, 
‘Who gave you instructions to take posses¬ 
sion of lands and demand receipts as a 
precondition for dividing the produce?' The 
bataidars replied, ‘Shri Rameshwar Babu, 
Collector, McLean [s/c] Sahab, SDO, and 
Ram Raksha Babu, Magistrate, once visited 
Dhamdaha. They are the persons who issued 
such instructions’. On hearing this, Thandam 
[sic] Sahab lapsed into silence 
Dhaturanand adds immediately, “The con¬ 
flict could not be resolved. Collector 
Thandani Sahab was transferred. The strug¬ 
gle continued;’ 155 

The apparent involvement of Rameshwar 
Singh, the Collector, and C H McNeill, the 
SDO, in the agitation has been categorically 
stated in Dhaturanand’s account. As noted 
earlier, the former had attempted to bnng 
about an understanding between the maliks 
and btjUitdars, and had deputed Ram 
Raksha Prasad to preside over the Arbitra-* 
tion Committees. After the failure of 


Prasad’s visit to Mogulia Purandaha, 
Rameshwar Singh is supposed to have called 
a meeting of the maliks and bataidars at 
Purnea. When the Collector arrived at his 
office, he found only the representatives of 
the Santhal bataidars. Even though the 
maliks’ representatives had also come to 
Purnea, they had wandered off to a fair at 
Gulab Bagh—a trading centre for agri¬ 
cultural produce. Their irresponsible 
behaviour created an unfavourable impres¬ 
sion on the Collector. Subsequently he made 
another attempt to meet the two parties at 
Dhamdaha, but again the maliks played 
truant, whereas the bataidars arrived in large 
numbers. The former’s conduct dealt a fatal 
blow to the Collector’s patience and, at that 
very meeting, he issued certain instructions 
to the bataidars: (i) bataidars who had been 
ousted from the land under their occupation 
within two years of the time when they had 
been asked to quit were told to take posses¬ 
sion of the land again [this directive pro¬ 
bably arose from Section 49A of the Bihar 
Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1938, according 
to which a bataidar without occupancy 
rights who had held land on an oral lease 
before the commencement of the above Act 
could be served with a notice before June 
30,1939 to vacate the land, but was obliged 
to do so only "at the end of the agricultural 
year next following the year m which the said 
notice to quit was served”]; 156 (ii) bataidars 
were advised to decline sharing the produce 
with their maliks unless rent receipts were 
issued; and (ui) the bataidars were encouraged 
a support each other. 

Dhaturanand states further that the SDO 
McNeill openly encouraged the bataidars to 
assert their rights, and that Ram Raksha 
Prasad, the Deputy Magistrate, had expressed 
similar sentiments. 157 It appears likely that 
his impression of the role of Rameshwar 
Singh and McNeill in the development of the 
Santhal agitation had some basis, since it is 
echoed in the official record of events. With 
regard to the latter, his superior, then 
Rameshwar Singh, had noted that, “the 
tenure-holders and their leaders allege that 
the sympathy of the Sub-divisional Officer 
[McNeill] is with the Santhals and it is, 
therefore, that they are encouraged and are 
creating trouble”. Rameshwar Singh had 
offered no comment on this charge, but had 
immediately castigated the maliks for not 
fulfilling certain basic legal obligations: "Be 
that as it may, there is no doubt that the 
tenure-holders are also to be blamed for their 
unwillingness to grant receipts”. 158 The 
Santhal bataidars believed that he had him¬ 
self played a role identical to that of McNeill, 
as stated by them to Thadani. The attitude 
of these district officials towards the agita¬ 
tion merits a proper discussion. We shall 
defer this till further details concerning it 
have been given, which indtides the reactions 
of a wider range of officials to the issues 
raised by it. 

As mentioned earlier; Thadani had met 



the respective representatives of the maliks 
and bataidars at Dhamdaha in March in 
order to attempt a resolution of their dif¬ 
ferences. The main hurdle to a satisfactory 
settlement lay in evolving a kabuliat (agree¬ 
ment) which would be acceptable to both 
sides. Thadani acknowledged that the 
bataidars “could not be expected to execute 
a kabuliat as for [a] de novo settlement. 
Some of them had been probably several 
years in possession. Some of them must have 
acquired even occupancy rights”. In spite of 
this, he regarded as "thoroughly unreason¬ 
able” the demand of the bataidars that the 
kabuliat should state that they had already 
acquired occupancy rights, or that they were 
in continued possession of lands over a 
number of years “as they may be pleased to 
claim. .” He was tentatively of the view that 
the kabuliat should not mention the length 
of batai possession, and that bataidars who 
claimed occupancy rights should be obliged 
to prove their claims in court. 159 It should 
not come as a surprise if the Collector’s posi¬ 
tion ultimately forced negotiations to run 
aground. In the circumstances prevailing in 
Dhamdaha, where purely oral leases to 
bataidars were the norm, it would have been 
practically impossible for any of them to 
prove the actual period of possession in 
court. The legal process was therefore liable 
to be a convenient handle for the maliks to 
oust even their long-standing bataidars. Four 
decades earlier, one of Thadani's peers m 
Bhagalpur had written: “No one who has 
not heard at first hand such tales as I have, 
can imaging the utter and cruel injustice now 
habitually worked in the name of justice 
through our Civil Courts, simply because all 
this tangled web of procedure has put thi 
poorer man, the less educated, at the mercy 
of any unscrupulous man who chooses to 
ruin him by litigation!’ 160 A contemporary 
author who quotes these lines, concludes, 
“Through their corruption, the courts rein¬ 
forced and legitimised the dominance of the 
rich and the powerful". 141 

Thadani eventually drafted a kabuliat 
which incorporated certain demands of the 
maliks: this included a clause to the effect 
that the period of the batai settlement 
should be at the utmost two years; and that 
they should have a right to demand the 
cultivation of “more valuable crops” by their 
bataidars.' 61 The representatives of the 
bataidars, including Dulia TUdoo, had 
serious reservations about the draft, which 
brought negotiations to a standstill. Their 
major apprehension was that, ‘by the very 
fact of execution of the kabuliat the maliks 
may get [a] handle to cancel the batai settle¬ 
ment and to drive them out of the land”. The 
Collector’s reaction to their fears was unsym¬ 
pathetic: "It was transparent that these ap¬ 
prehensions were not genuine but faked 
As far as he was concerned “the cat was 
out of the bag”, since'the representatives 
declared that, “they never wanted and they 
do not want rent receipts and that they 


should continue in possession of the land 
as at present!’ 143 He attributed the follow¬ 
ing words to Dulla lUdoo in order to sum 
up the latter’s attitude towards the issue: 
Let things continue as they have been for the 
past two years. These disputes are profitable 
to us. No kabuliats and no receipts either. 
We are able to defend our possession of the 
lands against the maliks. We can have the 
crops as they come. 144 
In spite of these belligerent words, 
Thadani states that the representatives of the 
Santhals agreed to put their signatures on 
the draft kabuliat “after a great deal of per¬ 
suasion’. The SDO McNeill was required by 
him to pursue the matter further: “As the 
Santhals had hitherto been very much under 
the influence of [the] Sadr Sub-divisional 
Officer, C H McNeill, he was asked to tackle 
them. .” 163 

McNeill’s own report to Thadani on the 
situation reveals his overt attitude towards 
the Santhal agitation, which contrasts 
sharply with the popular perception of his 
role in the conflict. He begins by conceding 
that the agitation was “the result of forty 
years of admitted oppression by the tenure- 
holders of their Santhal bataidars?’ But fur¬ 
ther on he adds, “Lately the Santhals 
have. . gone completely off the rails and 
have taken the law into their own hands by 
ploughing upJands not in their possession!’ 
The extent to which he believed the Santhals 
had gone off the rails may be surmised from 
his statement that had it not been for 
Thadani’s persistence in negotiating with the 
Santhals and the tenure-holders, “there 
would have been a rising in [the] sub¬ 
division, which could only have been 
countered by buckshot and wholesale 
arrests”. He concluded with a warning: “If 
the negotiations fall through, the Santhals 
will have themselves to blame, and I shall not 
hesitate to show them that a policy of 
violence is not a paying one.. .” 164 

Thadani soon realised that his belief that 
an atmosphere for a negotiated settlement 
had becncreated was misconceived. In a let¬ 
ter to the SP in May 1940 he stated that, 
“Since the writing of the report [his report 
on the agrarian situation] the Santhals.. 
have been bakhawed (misled by wrong and 
cheap legal advice) and they are again un¬ 
willing to execute the kabuliat .” 167 The 
Inspector-Gemeral of Police (IGP), Bihar, 
A E Bion, stated the position quite plainly: 
“The impression I got when in Purnea was 
that the Santhals will never sign the kabuliat 
and the maliks will never grant receipts to 
their bataidars until these kabuliats are 
signed!’ The atmosphere of confrontation 
had therefore by no means receded since the 
Santhals, in the words of the IGP, "with 
their organisation m support of each other 
and their readiness to use bows and arrows 
have definitely created a certain amount of 
panic among the ordinary Biharis settled in 
Purnea. . Unless a settlement is arrived at 
the maliks will take steps to enforce their 


rights by the organisation of lathials 
[musclemen]...” 14 * This observation was 
also made in May 1940. We shall postpone 
for the moment further examination of the 
official correspondence on the kabuliat 
drafted by Thadani, and attempt to capture 
some facets of the assertiveness displayed by 
the Santhals during their agitation by 
examining the police record of particular 
incidents. By bringing into focus real people 
and their actions, at least something of the 
panorama of events spanning their struggle 
may be gleaned. We are aware of the inherent 
limitations of the police version of the 
events, since it is liable to be unsympathetic 
to those responsible for causing a breach of 
peace, without being sensitive to the under¬ 
lying reasons for their actions However, as 
shown by some of the cases, this was not 
necessarily so. 

The police record covers ten incidents that 
occurred between February and December 
1940 mainly in Dhamdaha. Of these, eight 
took place m Dhamdaha revenue circle 
(four in the area under the jurisdiction of 
Dhamdaha police station, and two each in 
Rupauli and Dharahara police stations), and 
one each occurred in Katihar and Korha 
police stations. In all, except one of them, 
Santhals were named as the accused: m seven 
they were the only accused; in the eighth and 
ninth Oraons and Gangotas respectively 
were involved additionally. The only incident 
not involving Santhals occurred in Rupauli, 
where the accused were Oraons and Dusadhs. 
The behaviour of the Santhals in the 
incidents highlights the extent to which they 
had moved away from the servility that was 
typical of the established relationship with 
their maliks. they were now capable of over¬ 
whelming their opponents through their 
capacity fb mobilise large numbers; and by 
using their traditional weaponry of bows and 
arrows they could strike terror among those 
who tried to oppose them. The gist of some 
incidents is given below (for purposes of pre¬ 
sentation their sequence has been altered). 
Case I (Special Report [SR] No 157/40) 169 
Location: Village Paisa, Dhamdaha police 
station 

Time: December 1940 

Akbar All, tne principal witness in this 
incident, stated that he had purchased about 
8 bighas of land in Paisa from Khela 
Manjhi (the honorific mode of address for 
a Santhal) in c 1936 The land had been 
in his cultivating possession since then. 
According to the chowkidar’s report, on 
December 4,1940 “Kanoo Manjhi and Ram 
Manjhi had collected a large number of 
Santhals armed with bows, arrows, spears 
and other deadly weapons for the purpose 
of reploughing the standing wheat and kalai 
[one of the pulses] crops of Akbar Ah and 
Nakchhed ” When police officials reached 
the place of occurrence they saw “about 2QC 
Santhals in several batches moving about”. 
When one of the batches comprising about 
thirty-five Santhals was approached, Ram 
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Manjhi, the leader, said that, “they were 
assembled to replough the disputed land by 
force”. As they had assembled unlawfully, 
according to the police, “for the avowed ob¬ 
ject of committing an imminent breach of 
the peace”, they were arrested and their 
weapons seized. Ram Manjhi pleaded guilty, 
but stated that the land in question formerly 
“belonged” to him; “therefore, he [had] for¬ 
cibly [taken] possession over ii, for which 
purpose he [had] collected the accused 
Santhals”. The other thirty-four aocused 
admitted that they had been called upon by 
Ram Manjhi to help him in ploughing the 
field in question. 17 ” 

The case shows that Ram Manjhi was so 
convinced of the legitimacy of his rights to 
the land in question that he had no inhibi¬ 
tions about declaring, even to the police, that 
he had taken possession of it by force. A 
similar reaction on the part of the Santhals 
concerned will be noticed in Case 2. 

Case 2 (SR No 86/40) 17 ' 

Location: Village Bardaha, Dhamdaha 
police station. 

Time: June-July 1940. 

The complainant Punit Singh claimed to 
be the balptdar of a field measuring approx¬ 
imately 1 bigha. The police inquiry cor¬ 
roborated that he had been the batatdar on 
this land “for several years”. On June 21, 
1940 he filed a case against Dewan Manjhi, 
his son Mandal, and about thirty other 
Santhals. Oewan and his son were accused 
of ploughing the jute field. He added, “I 
opposed them: they threatened to beat me. 
I have filed two criminal cases against them. 
They want me to withdraw them. 1 refuse 
to listen to them and hence this zulum 
[injustice];” 72 While the incident was taking 
place the other accused Santhals stood by 
in a nearby grove. 

In the course of the investigations the two 
principal accused stated that they had re¬ 
ploughed the disputed land and sown maize 
because “ they were the bataidars?', though 
they were unable to produce any oral t>r 
documentary evidence to support their 
contention. 111 

The above-mentioned cases suggest that 
a proper interpretation of the actions of mer. 
like Ram Manjhi, or Dewan Manjhi and his 
son, needs to transcend the purely legal 
definition of crime. Needless to say, those 
who filed cases against them sought to have 
them prosecuted as criminals. In another 
case, the details of which are being omitted, 
an attempt was even made to compound the 
offence of the accused Santhals by alleging 
that they “often uttered" a treasonable 
slogan, “German Maharaj kijai", while they 
“looted” the crop of a non-Santhal who 
claimed to be the genuine bataidar. m The 
overtness of such actions, and the open 
declaration of the underlying motive that 
fuelled them (esst^itially to recover posses¬ 
sion of lands once cultivated), differentiated 
the performers from common criminals. 175 
On the other hand they saw themselves as 


being wronged, instead of as the perpetrators 
of crime This was a problem which created 
dilemmas even within the British administra¬ 
tion, including the police, which will become 
clear in due course 
Case 3 (SR No 69/40) 176 
Location: Village Jianganj, Dharahara 
police statioir. 

Time: June-July 1940. 

Harakhchand Jadav [Yadav] of the village 
Jianganj and his kinsmen were sikmidars 
(recorded under-ratyots) on a tract of land 
held by a tenure-holder Baidyanath Chand 
of the village B. hanpur. His status as an 
mdet-raiyal was corroborated by rent 
receipts for several years up to 1934. The 
land, according to his statement, had been 
cultivated on batai by Nebi Gope [Yadav] for 
ten years preceding the incident On June 10, 
1940 he filed the following report: 

This morning [Nebi Gope] went to the field 
to sow maize seeds, when Barka Jetha, 
Lerhwa, Lakhan Bara, Chhota Lakhan, 
Jatharu Santhal, Kobo Santhal, Lajo Santhal, 
Angara Santhal,. Bhagwat Manjhi . and 
20-2S other Santhals whose names I do not 
know, but can identify them on seeing, 
arrived at the field armed with bows and 
arrows and lathis [staffs]. They obstructed 
Nebi in sowing the land, saying that they 
cultivate the land on adhi system [adhi batai] 
and so why they (Nebi and others) have 
come. Nebi got alarmed and raised hulla 
[shouted], hearing which Meghu Gope, 
Mayalal, Baldeo and Rabi Gope. ran to 
him (Nebi) and began arguing with the 
Santhals, but they would not listen and 
unyoked bullocks from the ploughs. On this, 
quarrel between the two parties arose. Subse¬ 
quently the Santhals assaulted them with 
arrows and lathis. Barka Jetha shot Rabi with 
arrow which pierced his chest and he died 
Nebi, Mayalal and Meghu were assaulted 
with lathis. 1 do not remember the nature of 
injury each man sustained. I also ran to the 
place of occurrence on hulla and found 
Rabi Gope dead and Meghu unconscious. 
The accused Santhals fled away after the 
occurrence .. 177 

Meghu also died later, and Nebi, one of the 
principal witnesses, was severely injured by 
arrows, “receiving no less than 5 punctured 
wounds”, and he was stated to be in a serious 
condition. Even a dying declaration was 
recorded. 178 

The following day, one of the accused 
Santhals filed a counter-case against Harakh¬ 
chand Jadav and more than 300 others. Ac¬ 
cording to his statement: 

On Monday last [June 10], . after sunrise, 
1, Jetha Manjhi, Harms Manjhi, Ledha 
Manjhi and Mafia Manjhi went to plough and 
cultivate a plot of about SO bighas... We 
hold this plot on adhi under Jialal Mgndal. 
in village Jianganj. The accused came armed 
with ballam [spears], gupti [long knives], 
pharasas [axe-shaped weapons], talwars 
[swords], a gun and lathis and opposed 
us fropi ploughing the field and began beating 
us. Rasiklal beat me with a lathi, Baldeo beat' 
Jetha on his right arm and it fractured. 


Rambaran beat Hanna with a ballam.., 
[Ledha] was also beaten with a lathi. Mafia 
was also beaten.. 179 
The police Inspector who investigated both 
cases stated, “In the two cases... it is very 
difficult to say if the Santhals were actually 
the bataidars of the land in dispute... The 
whole plot. . is ploughed but no crop has 
been sown yet: anybody can claim that he 
ploughed the land". However, in his view, 
Nebi Cope’s standing as the bataidar had 
“amply been proved by.. Harakhchand [the 
complainant] and others”. On the other hand, 
the contention of the Santhals in the counter¬ 
case was “supported only by themselves”. 
Moreover, the tenure-holder of the plot under 
dispute “[did] not recognise the Santhals as 
bataidars, and the Santhals “[had] no docu¬ 
mentary proof of [the] same”. But practically 
m the very next breath the Inspector records, 
“strangely enough, some of the [principal 
witnesses] of [the original case] support the 
Santhals’ version: that they saw them com¬ 
ing to the field with ploughs and 
bullocks” 180 But the implications of this bit 
of contrary evidence have not been spelt out, 
though arrests were made under each of the 
two cases, thirty-one in the first, and eigh¬ 
teen in the second 181 

Even alter further investigations the SP, 
H J Milton, was not able to discover the 
veracity of the claims made by the two 
opposed groups: “It has not been possible to 
establish who has the right over the land, nor 
who went to the land first The ploughs found 
at the site are claimed by both parties As 
the ploughs are practically unidentifiable, it 
is still not dear as to who was the aggressor 
in this case, and who was exercising his 
rights”. But his subsequent observations 
clearly throw light on his image of the 
Santhals: 

From the extent of the injuries it appears that 
the Goalas [Yadavs] first went to the field to 
do their ploughing and did not probably 
anucipate any opposition. That is why they 
were armed only with lathis. Jf they were 
expecting any opposition from [the] Santhals, 
as they certainly knew that the Santhals would 
bring bows and arrows with them .. the 
Goalas would have been much better and 
more heavily armed than they were.. Cir¬ 
cumstances point to the fact that the Santhals 
came up afterwards and when the Goalas 
attempted to chase them off the land, the 
Santhals replied with bows and arrows. 

The SP concluded, therefore, that: 

1 am of opinion that the Goalas had-the right 
to plough and were actually ploughing when 
their possession was interfered with by 'ag¬ 
gressive Santhals, who possessing superior 
armament did not hesitate to challenge the 
Goalas to battle, and the Goalas thinking the 
Santhals would scatter at their first charge; 
made a charge on the Santhals, who then 
resorted to their bows and arrows, and even¬ 
tually became the victors. 182 
It is through such incidents that various 
members of the district administration 
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formed an impression of what was thought 
to be the typical behaviour of Santhals in 
their struggle The SP believed that their 
capacity for aggression had made them col- 
lous towards the law, and if the accused in 
the incident could be convicted, it would “do 
much to inculcate a healthier respect for law 
and order in the minds of these San- 
thals,. .” 183 The stereotype of aggressive 
behaviour associated with Santhals was so 
firfnly ingrained in the mind of the SP that, 
when he found one of them deviating from 
it, he did not regard the person as a Santhai 
at all. This is shown in the following case: 
Case 4 (SR No 8S/40) 1 * 4 
Location: Village Ihrauna, Dhamdaha police 
station. 

Time: May-November 1940. 

Ritbaran Singh of village Ihrauna is said 
to have leased about 1 */i bighas to Kharay 
Manjhi for cultivation on batai. On May 27, 
1940 the latter filed the following complaint 
against Bagai Manjhi and nine other Santhals 
with the SDO 

Yesterday, I and my brothers Barn Manjhi 
and Charka Manjhi were ploughing our land 
for sowing maize My mother and younger 
sister sowed mai/e The accused came and said 
that they would not allow us to cultivate the 
land as I did not hear their advice and did 
not go on their side. They removed my 
bullocks and ploughs and three katoras [bowl¬ 
shaped utensils] three chadars [coverlets], 
and one basket containing some maize seeds. 
They beat Barsa and myself and tore Barsa’s 
clothes. The beat my mother also 183 
When the matter was investigated, Ritbaran 
Singh stated that he “never gave" the dis¬ 
puted land on batai to the “accused Bagai 
Manjhi”. The witnesses whose lands bounded 
the disputed plot also testified that the com¬ 
plainant Kharay Manjhi was the genuine 
bataidar. In their testimony, the accused 
Santhals, who had been arrested, denied 
most of the charges against them, but ad¬ 
mitted that they had told Kharay Manjhi not 
to plough the disputed land as one of them 
(Bagai Manjhi) was at one time the bataidar. 
Bagai Manjhi and his supporters could not, 
however, produce any documentary evidence 
to substantiate this claim. Further investiga¬ 
tions could not establish the charge of theft 
against Bagai and the others. In fact, the 
three ploughs alleged to have been removed 
from the field on the day of the occurrence 
were traced by him to the house of Nirsu 
Jha, a prosecution witness. The latter had 
in the meantime disappeared) 184 
The charges against the accused thus col¬ 
lapsed owing to the fabricated evidence of 
the prosecution witnesses, resulting in their 
acquittal. As reported by the SP, “Ap¬ 
parently, the matik is the ringleader in this 
case, arid deliberately set up another party 
of bataidars to falsely claim the land ; the 
mallk had to admit that the accused persons 
were his former bataidars , and had 
cultivated the land in question”. The SP 
observed farther that the complainant 


Kharay Manjhi's conduct was most un¬ 
becoming of a Santhai as he had allowed 
himself to be used as an instrument of the 
mallk —instead of being antagonistic 
towards him: 

The complainant in this case is not a true 
■ Santhai, and is not taking any part in the 
Santhai agitation. For instance, he does not 
believe in demanding a receipt for the batai 
crop, which they are entitled to do by law. 
Apparently the mallk wanted to oust the true 
Santhals, who were the former bataidars, 
because they insisted on having a receipt for 
the crop. 

Finally, he said, "The acquittal is justified. 
The case failed because the concocted story 
of the prosecution witnesses completely 
broke down in cross-examination!’ 187 

The SP’s contrast between the conduct of 
a “true” Santhai and, by implication, a 
‘false’ one, and his approval of the demand 
for rent receipts, implicitly endorsed the 
logic of the Santhai agitation. His explicit 
support of the Magistrate’s decision to 
acquit the accused Santhals, in spite of their 
prosecution for causing a breach of peace, 
suggests that his concern for law and order, 
which had been categorically declared in the 
case cited earlier (Case 3), was not undiluted, 
but tempered by his evsiluation of the legi¬ 
timacy of the Santhai struggle. But there 
were others holding responsible positions in 
the district administration whose perspec¬ 
tive constrained them from expecting much 
more from the police than simply main¬ 
taining peace. Thus, Thadani, the Collector, 
in a covering letter to the same SP enclosing 
His report on the agrarian situation in 
Dhamdaha, pointed out that pending a 
settlement between the maliks and bataidars, 
"it is essential to keep the peace impartially 
and with a strong hand”. This is qualified 
with an explicit statement on his expectations 
from the police: “The police are not con¬ 
cerned with the settlement or solution, but 
they are certainly concerned with main¬ 
tenance of peace and order which will be 
necess&y till such time as the settlement is 
finally achieved" 188 

Thadani’s unambiguous views notwith¬ 
standing, the somewhat flexible attitude of 
the SP towards the Santhai position was 
echoed at even higher levels of the Admini¬ 
stration, indicating that the police were 
expected to show great restraint in the 
display and use of force—their principal 
weapon for the maintenance of order. The 
following case is an illustration. 

Case 5 (From the note of the Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Police [DSPj Sadr, Purnea, on 
the agrarian situation in Dharahara police 
station) 189 

Location: Village Bahora, Dharahara police 
station. 

Time: Fiebruary-Aprii 1940, 

Kusuro Lai Mander of the village Bahora, 
an employee of Khub„ Lai Choudhary, a 
“landlord”, filed a complaint with the SDO 


accusing Soti Musahar and some Santhals 
of cutting tne mustard crop from his (Kusum 
Lai’s) field. The case was referred to the Sub- 
Inspector (SI) of Dharahara police station 
for investigation. The SI reached the village 
at about 9.00 pm the same evening to 
investigate the matter. The DSP Sadr, 
R B Singh, reported the event in the follow¬ 
ing words: 

[The SI] found heaps of bundles of [the] 
mustard crop lying in front of the house of 
accused Soti Musahar, which he wanted to 
attach and remove. The accused Santhals 
appear to have resented his taking such 
action in the night and began beating drums, 
which was a signal to the neighbouring 
Santhals to collect. The SI was accompanied 
by the complainant's party which probably 
gave a wrong impression to the Santhals, and 
in a short time a large number of Santhals 
came and surrounded the party and assumed 
a threatening attitude. [According to the SP’s 
report of the incident, the SI is reported to 
have stated that “the Santhals actually aimed 
their arrows at him, but did not loose off any 
arrows”. 190 ] It is said that the Santhals 
wanted to take the SI to Purnea before [a] 
Magistrate, but eventually the SI succeeded 
in getting away from the place with his party 
safely, and took shelter in a neighbouring 
tola from where he despatched a letter to 
HQ [headquarters] for an armed force... 
Again in the morning he despatched a 
telegram for [an] armed force.. 

I [the DSP] with Sadr SDO [McNeill] and 
the armed force arrived in the village at about 
1 p m on 25/2 [February 25} and found the 
SI with a large number of men and rural 
police in the neighbouring tola. Some of the 
party were armed with spears and lathis, and 
one man had a gun. They said they were 
guarding the SI. There was no Santhai there 
though we were told that a large number, 
about 200 strong, all armed with bows and 
arrows, had scattered on the arrival of the 
armed force... When we started going 
towards the Santhai Iota, we beared the 
beating of [a} drum and saw a Santhai 
beating [a] drum on the roof'of a hut. The 
man took to his heels when we got to within 
200 [yards] of the tola and he took refuge 
in a closely wooded tola nearby. Large bodies 
of Santhals were seen collecting in various 
directions... 

We found it was futile traversing miles of 
broken country to make arrests as people fled 
on our sight; we went back to the tola where 
the mustard crop was and on our arrival there 
one Lakhan Manjhi, brother of the alleged 
ringleader, was arrested. Meanwhile a large 
body of Santhals had assembled at a distance 
of about 400 [yards] from us watching the 
proceedings. We approached this large body 
of Santhals and to our surprise learnt that 
they were keeping away from the authorities 
as they were told that AP [armed police] had 
come to shoot them. We spoke to the crowd 
and when they found that we were not out 
to shoot but to investigate their troubles, they 
were amenable to our advice. None of them 
were [rrc] armed with bows and arrows. The 
SI attached the crop and put the accused on 
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bail. There bong no further apprehension of 
trouble, though the SI appeared unneces¬ 
sarily agitated at the thought of being left 
alone, we returned with the armed force to 
HQ in the-evening... 

It was not necessary at all for the SI to go 
with the [complainants's] party at 9 o’clock 
in the night and attach the harvested crop, 
when prima facie the case was one of civil 
dispute. The awkward situation was a result 
of the Si's tactless and overzealous action. 191 
The SP, Milton, corroborated the DSP’s 
observations on the case, including his stric¬ 
tures upon the conduct of the SI: "Because 
the tenants and the landlords refuse to give 
the Santhals receipt [s] for the half share of 
the crop, the Santhals refuse to give up the 
crops I think [the SI] was unnecessarily 
apprehensive”. 192 But this was only a mild 
indictment of the Si’s conduct. The Chief 
Secretary, Government of Bihar, Y A Godbole, 
on perusing the SP’s report, expressed 
serious concern at the Si’s reaction to the 
situation Writing to the IGP, he expressed 
the view that the Si’s conduct “requires fur¬ 
ther examination It is highly improbable 
that simply on seeing him the Santhals of 
Dharahara got ready to shoot arrows at him. 
It is further not clear whether he made 
any attempt to explain his mission to the 
Santhals before sending out a message for 
[an] armed force". 193 The Si’s conduct un¬ 
doubtedly landed him in deep trouble, for 
the IGP informed the Chief Secretary that 
the SP of Purnea had been instructed to 
deal with him “for his tactless and cowardly 
behaviour”. 194 

The case overtly shows that the Santhals 
concerned had a certain image of the police 
as an agency determined to maintain order 
at any cost, irrespective of the issues involved: 
hence "they were keeping away from the 
authorities as they [had been] told thai [the 
police) had come to shoot them”. However, 
it could perhaps also be argued that the Si's 
conduct, especially since he had been accom- 
pained by the complainant’s party when he 
attempted to attach the mustard crop, 
conveyed to them the impression that the 
police were biased in favour of the mahks. 
It was therefore convenient for him to 
dismiss the Santhals involved as criminals, 
given his predisposition to support the 
maliks due to, it may be conjectured, his per¬ 
sonal biases or simply corruption, or a com¬ 
bination of both. However, the attitude of 
the police in the case cannot be summed up 
by the conduct of the SI alone; the con¬ 
trasting response of the DSP was an equally 
important component of the role played by 
this agency. Thus the DSP, in spite of being 
accompanied by a group of armed police¬ 
men, had reassured the Santhals that they 
were “not out to shoot but to investigate 
their troubles". For him, therefore, their 
actions were an outcome of certain problems 
(‘’troubles”) which merited examination. 
This ambiguity' 9 ' in evaluating the Santhal 
position, evident from the contrasting 


official responses to their behaviour, was 
demonstrated again when the kabuliat 
drafted by the Collector, Thadani, was scruti- 
niied at various levels of the government. 

This case also reveals an important ele¬ 
ment in the organisational capability of the 
Santhals: the presence of an enemy, or the 
urgency of collecting together to meet a con¬ 
tingency, could be conveyed to all the men 
within earshot by a skilled drummer beating 
a special drum ( digga ). Although the above- 
mentioned case is the only incident in the 
official record mentioning the use of the 
drum as an instrument of mobilisation, we 
were informed of its widespread use during 
the agitation The digga is even today regard¬ 
ed as a characteristic accompaniment ot 
Santhals by former mahks m 

(To be concluded) 
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* Saroja Rinuduudno 

The new Comprehensive Crop Insurantyg Scheme introduced in the country in 1985 is based on the area approach 
and covers five crops, rice, wheat, millets, oilseeds and pulses. It is restricted to borrowers of crop loans from 
co-operative credit societies, commercial banks and Regional Rural Banks. The article analyses the implications 
of the linkages of the new Scheme with the institutional credit system for agriculture and highlights the implications 
of the uniform and low rates of premia being charged under the Scheme. 


A NEW Comprehensive CrOp Insurance 
Scheme has been introduced in the country 
at the initiative of the Government of 
India from the kharif season of 1985. This 
Scheme is being implemented by the General 
Insurance Corporation in collaboration with 
the respective State Governments. The 
objectives of the schemes are stated to be the 
following: 1 

(1) To provide a measure of financial sup¬ 
port to farmers in the event of a crop failure 
as a result of drought, flood, etc; 

(2) 1b restore the credit eligibility of 
farmers, after a crop failure, for the next crop 
season; and 

(3) lb support and stimulate production 
of Cereals, pulses and oilseeds. 

The Scheme is based on the 'area ap¬ 
proach’ suggested by Dandekar 2 and covers 
five crops, viz, rice, wheat, millets, oilseeds 
and pulses. The Scheme is restricted to bor¬ 
rowers of crop loans from co-operative credit 
societies, commercial banks and Regional 
Rural Banks. The sum assured is fixed at 
150 per cent of the loan amount and the 
premium rate is fixed at two per cent of the 
insured sum for cereals and one per cent of 
the insured sum for pulses and oilseeds. The 
premium payable by small and marginal 
farmers is subsidised to the extent of 50 per 
cent, the burden of subsidy being shared 
equally by the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments. The agricultural output of the five 
crops is insured against all risks except war 
and nuclear risks. The guaranteed yield is 
80 per cent of the average yield for the 
previous five years for the region. In case the 
actual yield of the region fails below the 
guaranteed yield due to occurrence of any 
of the hazards insured against, indemnity 
will be paid to the credit institution from 
which the farmer has borrowed, which in 
turn will adjust the amount against the crop 
loan given to the farmer. 

The introduction of the Comprehensive 
Crop Insurance Scheme was preceded by 
the implementation of several pilot Crop 
Insurance Schemes in various states for 
various crops since 1979-80. The experience 
of these schemes regarding the amount 
received as premium and the amount paid 
out towards indemnities has been sum¬ 
marised by Dandekar in a recent article. 3 

This paper analyses the implications of 
the linkages of the new Crop Insurance 
Scheme with the institutional credit .system 
for agriculture. Further, the implications of 
the uniform and low rates of premia being 
charged under the scheme are pointed out 

MM 


Crop-credit insurance is generally ad¬ 
vocated because it automatically makes the 
borrower of a crop loan a subscriber to the 
Crop Insurance Scheme. This ensures that 
the risks insured against are spread widely 
over members. It is also preferred by 
developing countries as a safe method of in¬ 
sulating the institutional credit system from 
the vagaries of weather afflicting the 
agricultural production system. Though 
credit-linked crop insurance is unobjec¬ 
tionable in principle, a fair working of such 
a scheme presupposes the existence of a fair 
working institutional credit system for 
agriculture, ‘fair* in terms of both coverage 
as well as access. 

Institutional Credit System 
The institutional credit system for agri¬ 
culture in India, particularly for short-term 
loans, is dominated by the Primary Agri¬ 
cultural Credit Societies (PACS). Between 
April 1980 and March 1981, out of a total 
of Rs 2,046.7 crore disbursed as short-term 
loans, Rs 1,385.5 crore, constituting 67.69 
per cent of the total loans, were issued by 
the PACS. The scheduled commercial banks 
(excluding Regional Rural Banks) disbursed 
an amount of Rs 517.00 crore directly as 
short-term loans (including crop loans) 
during the same year. This amount con¬ 
stituted 25 per cent of the total short-term 
loans issued to the agricultural sector during 
1980-81. Hie total short-term loans outstan¬ 
ding at the end of June 1981 were Rs 3,249.6 
crore, of which the PACS accounted for 
Rs 1,907.7 crore, i e, 58.72 per cent of the 
total, while commercial banks accounted for 
Rs 1.161.5 crore, i e, 35.74 per cent of the 
total. 4 Though the importance of the com¬ 
mercial banks, particularly Regional Rural 
Banks, may increase in the future, it is likely 
that the co-operatives will continue to pro¬ 
vide the bulk of finance for short-term agri¬ 


cultural operations for some time to come. 

Unfortunately, the functioning of the co¬ 
operative credit system, which disburses the 
major proportion of short-term agricultural 
loans in India, has not been 'fair' in terms 
of both coverage as well of access to small 
and marg inal farmers. The Crop-Credit 
Insurance Scheme which depends to a large 
extent on credit distribution through the 
PACS is therefore likely to be biased against 
the small fanners. 

The problems of the co-operative credit 
movement are too well known to be recounted 
here in detail. The first problem is regarding 
a large number of dormant or defunct 
societies. At the end of June 1981, the 
number of such societies was 6,159, cover¬ 
ing 20,995 villages and 16,67,000 members. 3 
It is likely that these villages are not covered 
by the commercial banks also. Commercial 
banks’ credit has been additive in nature and 
it has tended to concentrate in those areas 
where the co-operative credit system is 
strong. 6 It is hence likely that even if the five 
crops covered by the Crop Insurance Scheme 
are grown in the above villages, they will 
straight away be ruled out from the scheme 
because of the non-functioning of the PACS. 

Secondly, and more importantly, a lower 
proportion of the small and marginal 
farmers are members of the co-operative 
credit societies as compared to the large 
farmers. The Report of the Committee to 
Review Arrangements for Institutional 
Credit for Agriculture and Rural Develop¬ 
ment (CRAFICARD) 7 mentions that in 
1978, only 43 per cent of the small farmers 
were members of the co-operative societies 
as compared to 68 per cent of the large 
farmers. However, what is more pertinent is 
the proportion of borrowing members to 
total members. The Report states that, on 
an average, only 36.3 per cent of the small 
farmer members actually borrowed from the 


Table 1: Distribution or Members and Borrowing Members of PACS as on June 30, 1978 


Crop 

No of 
Members 
(In million) 

Percentage of 
Membership to 
Total Households 
in the Group 

No of 
Borrowers 
(in million) 

Percentage of 
Borrowers to 
Members 

1 Small farmers 

21.2 

43 

7.7 

36.3 

(i e, those whose 
holdings do not 
exceed 2 hectares) 

2 Other fanners 

15.6 

68 

8.0 

51.3 


Source: Reserve Bank of India, “Report of the Committee to Review Arrangements for 
Institutional Credit for Agriculture and Rural Development”, Reserve Bank of Inida, 
#5mbay, 1981, p 49. 
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cooperative credit societies u compered to 
51.3 per cent of the large fanner*. Thble 1 
illustrates this dearly. The IhUe indicates 
that the number of borrowers in the small 
farmer group was 7.7 million as against 8 
million in the other farmer group. The pro¬ 
portion of borrowers to member* was much 
loww for the small fanners at 36.3 per cent 
as compared to 51.3 per cent for other 
fanners. In spite of the fact that small 
farthers were 49.04 per cent of total bor¬ 
rowers, they constituted only 15.62 per cent 
of the total number of small farmers. In the 
group of other farmers 34.87 per cent of the 
tots! number had availed themselves of 
credit from the co-operatives. 

Ufbte 2 indicates the size-wise distribution 
oi short-term loans by the PACS in the year 
1980-81. The Thble reveals that of the total 
amount of Rs 1,769.27 crore disbursed as 
short-term loans between July 1980 and June 
1981, the amount disbursed to small farmers 
was Rs 644.06 crore while the amount 
disbursed to medium and large farmers was 
Rs 1,056.00 crore. In terms of relative shares, 
the small farmers, who constituted 54.15 per 
cent of total borrowers, obtained 36.40 per 
cent of the total amount as short-term loans. 
On the other hand, the medium and large 
farmers, who accounted for 41 per cent of 
the total borrowers, obtained 59.70 per cent 
of the total amount as short-term loans. 

The situation with respect to the access of 
small and marginal farmers to co-operative 
Credit is even more disheartening. The 
CRAF1CARD report found that the follow¬ 
ing observations contained in the Report of 
the All India Rural Credit Review Com¬ 
mittee, continued to hold true even as late 
as 1981. 

The comparative neglect of the small 
cultivators by the co-operatives results from 
1 more factors than one One of these is that 
the principle of open membership is not 
always effective and several co-operatives 
operate as a dosed shop for the benefit of 
one particular economic group or caste or 
faction.. Secondly the repaying capadty of 
the small cultivator is called into question 
and the loan often ruled out.on this ground. 
ThirtHy In the distribution of the limited 
funds available, it is the small farmer who 
gets left out. These ate some of the factors 
whkh keep sotne restrictive practices alive in 
practice, even though, on paper, they are sup¬ 
posed to have ceased to exist. 

The CRAF1CARD noticed, during the 
Course of Us several field visits, that the 
above observations of the Rural Credit 
Review Committee still held good and that 
restrictive practices bn lending on account of 
caste, faction, etc, continued. The Com¬ 
mittee could sense a tendency on the part 
of bigger farmers to block the flow of co¬ 
operative credit to the poorer sections. The 
CRAFICATRD Report comments, “It must 
be noted that the restrictive practices in the 
matter pf financing weaker sections are 
pfovalqU despite the Reserve Bank’s Stipula¬ 


tion that not less than 20 per cent of the 
short-term agricultural loans issued to PACS 
by CCB should go to finance small fanners 
and weaker sections and the ARDC’s sti¬ 
pulation that at least 60 per cent of its 
disbursements should be towards meeting 
the investment credit needs of the weaker 
sections’’. 1 The prevalence of benami tran¬ 
sactions favouring large farmers Further ag¬ 
gravates the situation.’ 

The above analysis makes it abundantly 
clew that the coverage as well as access of 
the small and marginal fanners to co¬ 
operative credit is marked by inequity. 

Credit distribution from 

COMMERCIAL BANKS 

The situation of the small fanners with 
respect to credit distribution from the com¬ 
mercial banks is better as indicated by the 
data presented in Thble 3. The number of 
loan accounts held by the small fanners con¬ 
stituted over 77 per cent of the total number 
of accounts. However, the share of the small 


fanners in the total loans disbursed was 
lower at 57.38 per cent of the total amount. 
The other-than-small-farmers constituted 
22.64 per cent of the total loan accounts, 
while the amount disbursed to them was 
42.61 per cent of the total loan amount. 
Though the position of the small farmers is 
better with respect to the loans obtained 
from the commercial banks, it needs to be 


Table 4: Range of Variation in Premium 
Rates Calculated by 1SPE 


Sr 

Crop 

Range of 

No 

Premium Rates 



(in percentage) 

I 

Wheat 

0.23 - 11.79 

2 

Rice (kharif) 

0.94- 8.22 

3 

Rice (other than kharif) 

0.19- 3.93 

4 

Millets 

5.39 - 19.23 

5 

Pulses and oilseeds 

0.18 - 32.96 


Sourer. Dandekar V M, 'Crop Insuranae in 
India: A Review 1976-77 to 1984-85’, 
Economic and Poll ileal Weekly, 
June 22-29, 1985, Ihble 9, page A-54 


Table 2: Classification of Primary Agricultural Credit Societies' Loans and Advances 
Issued and Outstanding between July 1980-June 1981 according to 
Size of Ownership Holdings 


Size of Ownership 
Holdings (Hectares) 

No of Borrowers 
(000) 

Amount Advanced 
Rs (000) 

Amount Outstanding 
Rs(000) 

Upto 1 

5,432 

28,03,804 

44,55,252 


(27.55)' 

(15 85) 

(16.99) 

1-2 

5,245 

36,36,750 

53,25,195 


(26.60) 

(20.55) 

(20.31) 

2-4 

3,860 

45,16,569 

62,53,030 


(19.58) 

(25.53) 

(23 85) 

4-8 

2,856 

35,60,468 

56,35,285 


(14.49) 

(20.12) 

(21.50) 

Above 8 

1,366 

24,85,203 

36,23,517 


(693) 

(14.05) 

(13.82) 

Thnams, agricultural 

909 

$53,964 

8,10,300 

labourers and others 

(4.61) 

(3 70) 

(3.09) 

Tbtal 

19,715* 

1,76,92,764 

2,62.14,055 


Notes : 1 Figures in parentheses indicate percentage to total. 

2 Percentage may not add upto 100 as the break-up with respect to 47,000 borrowers 
.was reported to be not available by NABARD. 

Sourer. National Bank for Agriculture and Rural Development, "Statistical Statements Relating 
to the Co-operative Movement” in India 1980-81, Part I, 1985, pp 151-155. 

Table 3: Scheduled Commercial Banks Direct Finance to Farmers—Distribution of 
Short-Term Loans According to Size of Land Holding, as on September, 1981 


Size of Holding _ Loans and Advances 


(In acres) 

Disbursed during the Year 

Outstanding 

No Of 
Accounts 

Amount 
(in lakhs) 

No of 
Accounts 

Amount 
(in lakhs) 

Upto 2.5 

7,66,735 

12,925 

2,506,032 

36,781 


(54.13)' 

(35.60) 

(49.96) 

(33.52) 

2 5-5 

3,28,875 

7,910 

12,86,181 

25,270 


(23.22) 

(21.78) 

(25.64) 

(23.03) 

5-10 

1,92,998 

7,073 

7,67,270 

22,675 


(13.63) 

(19.49) 

(15.30) 

(20.66) 

Above 10 

1,27,604 

8,398 

4,56,726 

25,012 


(9.02) 

(23.13) 

(9.10) 

(22.79) 

Total 

14,16,212 

36,307 

50,16,209 

1,09,738 


(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(10000) 


Notr. 1 Figures in parentheses indicate percentage to total. 

Sourer. Reserve Bank of India, “Report on Currency and Finance 1983-84”, Vol II, pp 5B-59. 
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noted that the commercial banks account for 
only 25 per cent of the total amount of 
short-term credit disbursed to agriculture by 
institutional agencies. 

Since Primary Agricultural Credit Socie¬ 
ties dominate the short-term credit disbur¬ 


sal to agriculture the inequity in its access 
andcoverage is bound to be reflected in the 
credit-linked Crop Insurance Scheme. This 
might result in the Crop insurance Scheme 
benefiting the large farmers more than the 
small and the marginal fanners, who in fact 


need it roost as a measure that imparts 
stability to their agricultural incomes. 

In this context it heeds to be noted that 
the sum assured in the new Comprehensive 
Crop Insurance Scheme is fixed at ISO per 
cent of the crop loan, which is based on the 
cost of cultivation of crops. The estimated 
cost of cultivation includes only the expenses 
actually incurred in the process of cultiva¬ 
tion including the rent paid for land. It 
excludes the imputed cost of family labour. 
This implies that In the event of crop failure 
the small farms, on which a large propor¬ 
tion of the labour used is drawn from the 
farm family, get compensated to a lesser 
extent as compared to the large farms where 
the component of hired labour is much 
higher. 

Low Rates of Premia 

Another disturbing feature of new Crop 
Insurance Scheme is with respect to the 
uniform and low rates of premia that are 
being charged. A uniform rate of premium 
is being charged for a given crop over various 
regions of the country. While a uniform rate 
of premium makes for administrative con¬ 
venience, it flies against sound principles of 
insurance. The article by Dandekar 10 pro¬ 
vides details regarding the formula used by 
the Indian School of Political Economy 
(ISPE) for calculations of premium rates 
which would ensure that in the long run the 
General Insurance Corporation would be 
able to operate the scheme on a no-profit- 
no-loss basis. The premium rates have been 
calculated for each of the five crops covered 
by the current Crop Insurance Scheme for 
various regions of the country. Ihble 4 
reveals the range of variation in the premium 
rates as calculated by the ISPE for each crop. 

We thus see that the average ‘correct’ 
premium rate, which is the premium tale that 
ought to be charged if the scheme is to 
be financially viable, has a wide range of 
variations. The fixation of a uniform rate 
of premium in the new Scheme ignores the 
variations in yield over regions and crops. 

Further, it is noticed that in the new Crop 
Insurance Scheme the rates of premium are 
fixed at unrealistically low levels. The rate 
of two per cent for rice, wheat and millets 
and one per cent for pulses and oilseeds 
seems grossly inadequate, if the scheme is 
to be self-financing in the long run. The low 
rate of premium could perhaps have been 
justified, if insurance cover had been pro¬ 
vided for all the crops grown by the farmer, 
as it has been observed that the variability 
of yield of all crops taken together is lower 
than that of individual crops. However, the 
present Scheme covers only five individual 
crops. The rate of premium being charged 
currently may prove to be too low for the 
Scheme to be financially viable. 

The data provided by Dandekar in his 
article clearly reveals the situation. We 
present in Table 5, the difference between the 


Table 5: Difference between the Current and ‘Correct’ Rate of Premium 


State 

Rate of Premium 
Being Charged 
Currently 
(Per Cent) 

Average 'Correct' 
Rate of Premium 
as Calculated by 
ISPE 

Difference between 
Current Rate of 
Premium and 
Average ‘Correct’ 
Rate of Premium 

I Wheat 

Haryana 

2 

0.23 

1 77 

Himachal Pradesh 

2 

2.80 

-0.80 

Karnataka 

2 

11.79 

-9 79 

Madhya Pradesh 

2 

520 

-3 20 

Uttar Pradesh 

2 

0.30 

1.70 

11 Rioe-kharif 

Andhra Pradesh 

2 

3.55 

-1 55 

Bihar 

2 

7.00 

-5.00 

Haryana 

2 

6.04 

-4.04 

Himachal Pradesh 

2 

6.65 

-4.65 

Karnataka 

2 

8.22 

-6.22 

Kerala 

2 

0.74 

1 96 

Madhya Pradesh 

2 

7.24 

-5 74 

Maharashtra 

2 

5,74 

-3 74 

Orissa 

2 

5.04 

-304 

Dunil Nadu 

2 

4.81 

-2.81 

Uttar Pradesh 

2 

3.80 

-1.80 

West Bengal 

2 

3.87 

-1 87 

111 Rice-other than kharif 

Andhra Pradesh 

2 

2.08 

-0 08 

Kerala (summer) 

2 

3 32 

-1 32 

Kerala (winter) 

2 

1.17 

0 83 

Onssa (summer) 

2 

0.19 

1.81 

Orissa (winter) 

2 

3.93 

-1.93 

Thmil Nadu 

2 

2.92 

-0.92 

West Bengal (Aus) 

2 

2.27 

-0 27 

West Bengal (Boro) 

2 

1.38 

0.62 

IV Millets 

Andhra Pradesh-jowar (rabi) 

2 

9.30 

-7 30 

Andhra Pradesh-jowar (kharif) 2 

7 79 

-5.79 

Haryana-bajra 

2 

15.06 

-13.06 

Haryana-barley 

2 

5.39 

-3.39 

Haryana-maize 

2 

14.83 

-12.83 

Himachal Pradesh-maize 

2 

19.23 

-17.23 

Himachal Pradesh-barley 

2 

7.21 

-5 21 

Karnataka-jowar (kharif) 

2 

9.09 

-7.09 

Karnataka-jowar (rabi) 

2 

9.23 

-7 23 

Karnataka-ragi 

2 

6.54 

-4.54 

V Pulses and oilseeds 

Andhra Pradesh-groundnut 

(irrigated) 

1 

11.18 

-10.18 

Andhra Pradesh-groundnut 

(unirrigated) 

i 

2.52 

-1.52 

Haryana 

1 

5.56 

-4..56 

Haryana-gram 

1 

19.87 

-18.87 

Karnataka-gram 

1 

12.57 

-11.57 

Karnataka-groundnut 

1 

12.50 

-11.50 

Karnataka-safflower 

1 

32.96 

-31 96 

Maharashtra-safflower 

1 

018 

0.82 

Madhya Pradesh-gram 

1 

6.58 

-5.58 

Thmil Nadu-groundnut 

^Irrigated) 

1 

3.91 

-2.91 

IfcflHf Nadu-groundnut 

1 

14.13 

-13.13 

jy|y£ v ~Pradesh-grouDdnut 

1 

7.74 

■ . tJL ■ -■ -- 

-6.74 


V M Dandekar, ‘Crop Insurance in India: A Review’, Economic and Political Weekly, 
June 22-29, 1985, page A-54. 
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average ‘correct’ premium rate as calculated 
by the ISPE and the premium rate charged 
in the new Scheme. A perusal of the Itable 
shows that out of 47 cases for which the 
average ‘correct* premium has been cal¬ 
culated only in seven cases does the ‘correct’ 
premium rate turn out to be lower than the 
premium rate currently being charged. In all 
other cases, it exceeds the premium rate be¬ 
ing charged under the new Scheme, often by 
a substantial margin. 

The fixation of uniform and low rates of 
premia is all the more surprising in view of 
the experience gained from the operation of 
various pilot Crop Insurance Schemes in 
various regions of the country." The opera¬ 
tion of the ‘pilot’ Crop Insurance Schemes 
should have convinced the authorities of the 
need for varying and actuarially correct 
rates of premia. By opting for fixed and 
low premium rates for various crops, the 
experience gathered from the operation of 
a number of ‘pilot’ Schemes all over 'the 
country seems to have been ignored. The 
elaborate and painstaking efforts of the 
ISPE in preparing the premium tables for 
different crops in different seasons m various 
regions of the country for the General 
Insurance Corporation have also not been 
made use of. The rationale for arriving at 
the rate of two per cent for cereals and one 
per cent for pulses and oilseeds is not at all 
clear 

The low rates of premia and the subsidy 
element inherent in it would not have been 
so objectionable had the coverage of and 
access to the Crop Insurance Scheme been 
fair to the small and marginal farmers. Since 
the institutional credit system, to which the 
Crop Insurance Scheme is linked, is 
dominated by co-operatives 12 which do not 
provide such a fair coverage or access, the 
subsidised Crop Insurance Scheme is likely 
to aggravate the existing inequity. This aspect 
of the Scheme cannot be brushed aside 
lightly as the sum involved is quite substan¬ 
tial. In 1979-80, the amount of short-term 
loans given for the five crops (covered by the 
Scheme) by the PACS was Rs 782 crore. The 
loans given for these five crops constituted 
63.74 per cent of the total short-term loans 
for seasonal agricultural operations dis¬ 
bursed by the PACS during the same year. 
If the short-term loans given by the commer¬ 
cial banking system for these crops are 
added to this figure, the amount is likely to 
be even higher. 

The above discussion highlights the need 
to fix correct rates of premia for various 
crops and various regions in line with the 
rates suggested by the ISPE. However, the 
‘correct’ rate of premium may prove to be 
too high for the small and marginal farmers. 
The problem may be solved by heavily sub¬ 
sidising the premium to be paid by the small 
and marginal farmers. This alternative may 
be preferred to the present scheme wherein 
both large as well as small farmers are being 
subsidised, albeit at different rates. 


Notes 

[The authors wish to thank V M Jakhade and 
S H Deshpande for their useful comments on 
an earlier version of this paper.] 
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Health Hazards at Indian Rare Earths Plant 

R K Garg 


THE so-called ‘study’ entitled ‘The Number 
Game 1 authored by V T Padmanabhan, 
which appeared in the Economic and 
Political Weekly, March 8-15, 1986 is totally 
Unscientific and factually incorrect. From 
what follows it will be obvious that the 
author has drawn the conclusion First and 
then tried to manipulate all his data and 
interpretation to suit that conclusion. The 
object of the publication is clearly to create 
a scare about radiation and to turn public 
opinion in India against the nuclear power 
programme which is poised for a substantial 
expansion upto the year 2000. Towards this 
objective he has selected the Rare Earths 
Plant at Udyogamandai near Cochin as his 
target. This plant is run by the Indian Rare 
Earths Ltd (IRE), a company under the 
Department of Atomic Energy. Since our 
intention is not to indulge in a long un¬ 
fruitful debate, we are briefly describing the 
radiation safety measures adopted in the 
plant and the various flaws and inaccuracies 
in Padmanabhan’s article. 

(1) the author’s lack of knowledge about 
th? plant can be seen from his reference to 
the production of zirconium (used for clad¬ 
ding of Uranium fuel) in this plant. It should 
be clarified that no zirconium has ever been 
processed in this plant or is being proces¬ 
sed presently. 

(2a) This plant processes monazite, a 
naturally occurring mineral In view of the 
radioactivity associated with this mineral, 
various safety measures have been adopted 
There is a health physicist of the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre who is permanently 
stationed at the plant and who is indepen¬ 
dent of the plant administration, to ensure 
radiation safety. He carries out radiation 
survey of all plant areas regularly 

(2b) The radiation dose (external as well 
as internal) to which the plant workers are 
exposed is measured and recorded regularly 
using film badge and urine test, etc, and 
annual records have been maintained. No 
worker has so far received a dosage higher 
than the limit set by the Safety Review 
Committee (based on the recommendations 
of the International Commission on Radio¬ 
logical Protection (ICRP) of the depart¬ 
ment, viz, 5 rem per annum. The average 
dose has been much less. 

(2c) Medical examination of all the 
workers is carried out periodically and‘the 
Company's medical scheme is considered 
favourable to the workers as compared to 
ESIS. This is the opinion of the workers 
then^slves. 

After the publication of this ‘study* 


and some other reports in the press, about 
one-third of the workers including those 
mentioned in the reports as suspected cancer 
patients, were examined at the Cancer Detec¬ 
tion Centre and some at the Trivandrum 
Medical College and nobody was found to 
have any symptoms of cancer. 

(2e) The disposal of the radioactive waste 
ts done as per internationally accepted 
practice as the solid radioactive waste is first 
put inside concrete casks and then put in 
concrete trenches in the plant area. The 
liquid effluent is treated in an effluent treat¬ 
ment plant before >t is discharged to the river 
and the discharged effluent meets the 
stipulated limit in respect of discharge of 
radioactivity and other pollutants. 

(3) The author has drawn the conclusion 
that the deaths due to cancer among IRE 
workers have been very high as compared to 
those among the employees of the nearby 
Davancore Cochin Chemicals (TCC) factory 
which he has taken as the control popula¬ 
tion. Firstly, the selection of the control 
population itself is unscientific since the 
accepted convention is to use the sex and age 
specific Annual Age Specific Rates (ASR) 
for each age group and sum it over the 
number of years under observation. In the 
absence of information about Kerala, the 
author could have used the ASR for males 
of Bangalore for comparison with rates for 
the IRE Plant Secondly, both the figures for 
IRE and TTavancore Cochin Chemicals 
(TCC) taken by him are completely in¬ 
correct. According to the medical history 
collected by the Company, only five deaths 
can be attributed to cancer during the period 
1970-84 as against 10 deaths assumed by the 
author. He has assumed four deaths due to 
cancer during the same period among TCC 
workers but information collected from TCC 
management shows the number of cancer 
deaths in TCC to be 12. From these figures 
it is obvious that the data taken by him has 
been manipulated only to suit the con¬ 
clusion. The fact is that the incidence of 
cancer among IRE workers is in no way 
higher than that prevalent among the general 
population 

(4) For comparing the incidence of heart 
diseases, he has taken the number of deaths 
in IRE due to heart diseases as eight and in 
TCC as six. From the figures obtained from 
TCC management, the number of deaths 
due to heart diseases among TCC employees 
has been found to be 21. This again shows 
how misleading are the figures quoted by 
him ^nd the conclusion drawn therefrom. 

(5) Apart from comparing the total deaths 
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in IRE with those in TCC, the author has 
also tried to make a comparison with figures 
from Employees State Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion (BSIC). At the same time he has cast 
doubts on the authenticity of ESIC data. To 
quote his own words “hence we are not in 
a position to evaluate the level of reliability 
of the ESIC data”. In any case, the total 
number of deaths due to various causes 
quoted by him for TCC is 13 as against the 
actual number of 48 given by the manage¬ 
ment of TCC. Thus, this figure of 48 for 
TCC has to be compared with the total 
figure ol 21 for IRE. in view of these figures, 
,t judgment can easily be made on the con¬ 
clusions drawn by the author. 

(6) In discussing the issue with regard to 
infertility among the IRE workers, the 
author has exhibited his ignorance of 
radiobiology. He states that “since there is 
no history of radiation-induced sterility 
among males, the exact sterilisation dose is 
not known. Sterilisation doses for the 
females is 700 rems administered during a 
short span of time. Since ovaries are more 
protected than testes, male sterilising dose 
should be lesser than that of females:’ He 
has jumped to the conclusion that a dose of 
600 rems should be taken for males. This is 
completely wrong, since it is difficult to 
induce permanent sterility in the males 
unless one destroys the testes with high doses 
given exclusively to them in the treatment of 
cancer of the testes. He has not bothered to 
find out that around 10-15 per cent of 
married couples m the general population 
are sterile. Further, the author has con¬ 
veniently ignored the possibility of wives of 
these individuals being infertile for various 
reasons. 

(7) The author has presented 17 cases 
having some genital anomalies/genetic 
diseases among offsprings of IRE workers. 
Of this he considers “not known” as a 
diagnosis in five cases; four other cases are 
the offsprings in a single family of cousin 
marriage. Though the Medical Board of 
Lissie Hospital, Emakulam had ruled that 
the cases can be attributed to inbreeding, the 
author has questioned the medical opinion. 
The cases of lung diseases, swelling of elbow 
and blackish lesion on the face appear to be 
new names introduced by the author to the 
ousting classification of genetic diseases. 

From the above, it can be easily seen that 
the figures quoted by the author are in¬ 
correct, his conclusions based on these 
figures are misleading and the whole ‘study’, 
if it can be so called, is totally untenable 
The only judgment one can make on this 
publication is that it is highly motivated by 
considerations best known to the author and 
its sole aim appears to be to mislead public 
awareness and understanding, 
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Switch to Jai Kisaan Samrat— 
every bit is absorbed by the plant 
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Jat Kisaan Samrat has the entire 
Nitrogen content in Ammoniacal form, 
which is why every bit of the fertiliser 
gets absorbed by the plant, and no 
wastage takes place Its 18% Nitrogen 
and 46% Phosphate content 
strengthens roots and accelerates 
plant growth. 

Jai Kisaan is ideal for dryland farming 
and is suitable for all kinds of soil and 
every kind of crop — like pulses, oil seeds, 
cash crops and plantation crops 
It also contains traces of Calcium, 
Magnesium and Sulphur which make the 
soil more fertile. So put your hard-earned 
money into the real fertiliser 

Get Jai Kisaan and harvest wealth from - 
your fields' 


Balanced fertilisers ensure 
maximum returns Ask for 
Zuan's free soil testing 
services. 


Jai Kisaan for golden harvests 

Zuari Agro Chemicals Ltd., Goa* 

Regional Sales Offices: Secunderabad, Vijayawada. Bangalore. Hubli, 

Nagpur, Pune, Indore, Agra, Zuarinagar. 
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THE winter session of Parliament is likely to see debate on an issue wmen 
has in the last year or so become the focus of major public concern—pre-natal 
sex determination tests and subsequent selective abortion of female foetuses. 
The debate is likely to come up with reference to a private member’s bill being 
introduced in the session seeking an amendment to the Medical Ifermination 
of Pregnancy (MTP) Act so as to make illegal those abortions which are sought 
.with the “intention to commit female foeticide after having determined the 
sex of the child". This, together with the institution of measures to ban the 
use of pre-natal tests such as amniocentesis, etc, for the purposes of deter¬ 
mining the sex of the foetus, it is felt, will make some impact on the proliferating 
abuse of these techniques. It is not that the government has ignored the problem 
so far. Between 1977 and 1985 three government circulars have been issued 
to various concerned departments in the states and the Centre making the use 
of pre-natal sex determination for the purpose of abortion a penal offence. 
However, although it has been known that there is a definite connection between 
the use of sex determination tests and the subsequent abortion of female 
foetuses, not a single case of prosecution for selective abortion has been 
reported. Under the present MTP Act there is no provision to prevent abortions 
which are sought because the foetus is female. The bill being introduced in 
Parliament will seek to amend the MTP Act to make such terminations 
punishable. 

In the last six months a sustained movement has emerged against the use 
of sex-determination tests which have drawn support from a wide cross- 
section—women's groups, human rights activists, people’s science and people’s 
health groups, and a section of the medical community. The debate on 
amniocentesis had in fact begun some years ago, but had died a natural death. 
Confined as it was mainly within the limits of academic and intellectual 
discourse, it had failed to make any impact. Ironically in the absence of a 
popular movement against such abuse of sex-determination tests and the 
selective abortion which invariably resulted, the attention focused on the issue 
generated a phenomenal spurt in clinics offering such tests. It is in this context 
that the groups opposing sex determination have been pressurising the 
government to ban such tests. 

No one will dispute that the issue is founded on the fact that society accords 
women a low status, and the more fundamental problem is to change this 
situation. It is important, however, to note that the demand for definitive action 
from government has come in the context of an active women’s movement In 
the country which is already beginning to make an impact on social attitudes 
to women’s issues. And historically, social legislation emerging out of the 
demands of a popular movement has played a crucial role in effecting social 
change The issue has also raised disturbing questions about the code of ethics 
followed by the medical community and has thrown light on the lack of control 
or monitoring of medical procedures which are being introduced and used 
excessively even before their potential risk has been evaluated. 

Amniocentesis is one such procedure; lb date there had not been any proper 
evaluation of the risk the procedure presents not only to the mother but also 
to the foetus. In UK, for instance, although amniocentesis has been in common 
use for over 15 years and 20,000 tests are performed every year, there had been 
no proper evaluation of the procedures until recently. According to the New 
Scientist the results of an evaluatory study suggest that there may be an 
increased risk of respiratory problems, such as pneumonia and respiratory 
distress syndrome, among children whose mothers had undergone amnio¬ 
centesis. Doctors in several countries now believe that such techniques must 
not be used indiscriminately unless controlled studies have been conducted. 
In fact, doctors in Canada, Finland and Britain have recently decided not to 
use, except in properly controlled trials, a new ante-natal test, chorion villus 
biopsy, which is being used in India. Ironically, in India, it is the professional 
medical associations such as the Indian Medical Association (IMA) and the 
Federation of Obstetric and Gynaecology Societies of India (FOGSI) which 
have remained conspicuously silent on these issues. The British study and the 
doctors’ stand on new techniques highlights important issues. Firstly, how safe 
is it to allow the use of pre-natal tests even for reasons other than sex deter¬ 
mination when so little is known about their long-term outcome? Secondly, 


there ii apparently a complete lack of any 
mechanism, either internally from within the 
profession or externally in terms of legisla¬ 
tion, to control and monitor new medical 
procedures and techniques. The government 
has taken an ambiguous and non-committal 
stand on the issue, but appears to be reluc¬ 
tant to ban the use of ante-natal tests for set 
determination. 

Such a lackadaisical attitude towards a 
vital and urgent issue is, to put it mildly, 
deplorable. It is high time that the govern¬ 
ment, both at the Centre and in the states, 
took some decisive action to put a stop to 
the rapidly proliferating abuse of pre-natal 
tests for sex determination and subsequent 
abortions of female foetuses. And it is 
indeed a grave and serious comment on the 
medical profession in India that none of the 
concerned professional bodies have even 
acknowledged the existence of the problem. 

Politics 


Reckoning with the Party 


THE latest shuffle of the Union Council of 
Ministers—the sixth in Rajiv Gandhi’s two- 
year reign so far—is noteworthy mainly for 
what it tells us about the state of affairs 
within the ruling party. No longer is it possi¬ 
ble for the Prime Minister to make out that 
he is experimenting with rearrangement of 
portfolios calculated to rationalise the 
allocation of governmental work, as he did 
when, for instance, he created the omnibus 
Ministry of IVansport, which has now been 
dismantled and railways, air transport 
and shipping separately allocated to three 
ministers of state holding independent 
charge. The Prime Minister cannot also 
claim that the changes he has effected 
among his ministers have been based on 
assessment of the performance of the indi¬ 
vidual incumbents—something which he 
had once upon a time said he would be 
doing. The Prime Minister has not said so, 
but it is clear that the calculations behind 
the latest ministerial changes, or the few 
among them that really matter, have been 
wholly political ones: to be precise, having 
to do with cutting down to size some per¬ 
sonalities in the ruling party who were 
perceived by the Prime Minister as becoming 
too powerful for his comfort. 

The most notable instance is, of course, 
that of the Congressfl) vice-president, Arjun 
Singh, who has been brought into the 
cabinet, but assigned the inconsequential 
portfolio of communications. The Prime 
Minister’s intention, it has been reported, is 
to do away with the post of the party vice- 
president together with that of the working 
president adorned by Kamlapati THpathi, 
\ who has caused the Prime Minister enough 
discomfiture through the critical letters 
which he has been' despatching to him from 
time to time and then all but formally releas- 
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iqf to the press. However, the expected 
official announcement of the abolition of 
t hr post of the Congress(I) vice-president has 
nqt been forthcoming so far, indicating that 
Aqnn Singh is not giving up without a 
fight, just as Kamlapati THpathi has been 
report«ily resisting the Prime Minister’s 
efforts to persuade him to give up the 
working presidentship in exchange for the 
chairmanship of the Ganga Development 
Authority. These episodes, again, minor the 
difficulties that the Prime Minister is en¬ 
countering in managing his party. The other 
important ministerial change is, of course, 
the omission from the Council of Ministers 
of Arun Nehru who had till a few months 
back concentrated vast police powers in his 
hands as the Minister of State for Internal 
Security. Nehru was also known to enjoy a 
good deal of clout in the Congress(I) stem¬ 
ming largely from the pivotal role he is 
believed to have played in the distribution 
of Congress(I) tickets in the last general 
elections. 

A much noted feature of Rajiv Gandhi’s 
functioning as Prime Minister has been the 
progressive marginalisation of the Con- 
gress(I) party. The latest ministerial changes 
marks, on the one hand, a further push to 
this process. On the other hand, it is also 
an indication that the Prime Minister will 
need to increasingly reckon with the reac¬ 
tion that this marginalisation is inevitably 
producing within the party. 

Fertiliser Technology 


Back to Square One? 


ABOUT a year ago there were almost daily 
reports in the newspapers about the six new 
gas-based fertiliser plants coming up in 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh. There was also much speculation 
about the award of the contract for the 
Hajira-Bijapur-Jagdishpur (HBJ) gas 
pipeline and whether the pipeline would be 
ready before the fertiliser plants were ready 
for commissioning. The Gas Authority of 
India Ltd (GAIL) has announced recently 
that the construction of the pipeline has 
started (the project was formally inaugurated 
on October 17 by the then Minister for 
Industry and Petroleum, N D Tiwari) and 
gas would start to flow to the first online 
fertiliser project at Vijaypur in Madhya 
Pradesh by March next year. However, there 
have been conflicting reports on the progress 
of the pipeline as well as on the availability 
of gas. According to some reliable sources, 
the pipeline construction is considerably 
behind schedule and Engineers India Ltd 
(EIL) have recently submitted a report high¬ 
lighting delays m the clearance of imported 
equipment at Kandla. 

The Department of Fertilisers, for its part, 
has been lackadaisical in monitoring the 
implementation of three of the six gas-based 
fertilised projects which have yet to get under. 


way: sawai Madhopur (zuan Agro cnemi- 
cals), Bahrain (Tktas) and Shahjahanpur 
(Apeejey group). Work on the Sawai 
Madhopur project was expected to start at 
site in January 1986 and the project is now 
more than a year behind schedule. Not just 
these, but aU the six projects seem to be 
hampered by the tight foreign exchange 
situation. Initially the Government of India 
had agreed to provide 50 per cent of the 
foreign exchange requirements of the 
projects out of free foreign exchange 
resources, the companies providing matching 
rupee finance. The balance 50 per cent was 
to be raised by the companies through com¬ 
mercial borrowing abroad. In January 1986 
when the companies were in the process of 
finalising contracts with Snam Progetti on 
the basis of this pattern of financing, a 
meeting was convened of the concerned 
secretaries who advised the companies that 
they would have to invite quotations under 
International Competitive Bidding (ICB) for 
all imported equipment and that the sources 
of foreign exchange financing would be 
determined by the government after the bids 
had been received. The secretaries committee 
also informed the companies that in view of 
the adverse foreign currency reserves situa¬ 
tion and the repayment liability in respect 
of the IMF loans, the government would 
prefer to avail of foreign exchange loans on 
soft terms with long maturities (in other 
words, credits from multilateral agencies or 
government-to-government bilateral loans). 
The companies were also told that priority 
would be given to those who could raise 
rupee finance from the Indian capital market 
and did not need to take recourse to loans 
from the Indian financial institutions. 

During the last elevan months or so not 
much has happened by way of implementing 
the above directives of the secretaries com¬ 
mittee One of the companies approached 
the Asian Development Bank (ADB) for 
appraising its project, while another 
approached the International Finance Cor¬ 
poration (IFC), Washington, for assistance. 
The IFC is now reported to have advised the 
company and the Government of India that 
the cost of the Indian fertiliser projects was 
higher by 100 to 110 million dollars com¬ 
pared to that of similar projects being 
executed elsewhere in the world. While 
making these comparisons with projects in 
other countries, the IFC has taken into con¬ 
sideration only the battery limit plant and 
excluded infrastructural facilities like 
housing colpnles, social amenities, etc. Cor¬ 
rections have also been made for taxes, 
duties, Financing cost and the like. 

What has put the Government of India 
in a spot is the IFC’s advice that the govern¬ 
ment must invite bids for selection of 
technology also Mien, as is well known, the 
government had earlier pressurised all the 
six gas-based fertiliser plants to go in for 
Snam Progetti and Haldor Topsoe techno¬ 
logy. The IFC is known to have obtained 



budgetary quotations from Kcllog of USA 
and Uhde of West Germany and these 
quotations also show that the capital cost 
of each of the projects would be lower by 
100 to 110 million dollars if only the 
government gave up its insistence on Snam 
Progetti-Haldor Ibpsoe technology. The 
World Bank and the ADB are likely to take 
the same stand as the 1FC if they are 
requested for finance for any of the projects. 
Though the government is yet to take a 
decision on the request of one of the 
companies for permission to invite quota¬ 
tions from other well known engineering 
companies who possess technology for 
fertiliser plants such as Stamie Carbon, 
Toyo, CF Brun and Uhde, it is known that, 
faced with some of the above-mentioned 
considerations, none of which in any case 
could have come as a surprise to those in 
the government who have been connected 
with the gas-based fertiliser projects, the 
weight of opinion within the government, 
at the level of officials and even the con¬ 
cerned ministers, has swung against the 
Snam Progetti-Haldor Topsoe combine, it 
appears that once again only the personal 
intervention of the Prime Minister will 
enable Snam Progetti to salvage the situa¬ 
tion. In the meantime, no one in the govern¬ 
ment seems particularly bothered by the fact 
of the fertiliser projects getting delayed, 
perhaps because they know that in any case 
the gas pipeline is unlikely to be completed 
by 1989 to supply gas to all the projects. 

Mozambique 

A Blow to Fight against Apartheid 

SAMORA MACHEL’s untimely death has 
dealt an unexpected blow not only to the 
11-year old Frelimo government but also to 
the efforts of the frontline states in fighting 
the white minority regime in South Africa. 
The impact of the Mozambique president’s 
death has been rendered the more intense 
because it occurred in an air crash inside 
South African territory. A wave of specula¬ 
tion has been let loose about the cause of 
the crash. 

Mozambique has been reeling under a 
relentless war with (he South African-aided 
Mozambique National Resistance (MNR). 
In a country which has seen so much tur¬ 
moil, Machel was a popular leader and a 
stabilising factor. Though he had been more 
or less forced to sign the non-aggression pact 
with South Africa in 1984 and had ordered 
African National Congress (ANC) bases in 
the country to be disbanded as part of the 
bargain, Machel continued to play a signifi¬ 
cant role in the anti-apartheid movement. 
South Africa had in fact never kept its part 
of the agreement; it continued and even step¬ 
ped up its support to the MNR rebels. 
Earlier when the UN had imposed economic 
sanctions against the white minority regime 


in Rhodesia, Mozambique had supported 
the action even though in the bargain it suf¬ 
fered heavy losses of customs and port duties 
and of food supplies from Rhodesia. 

In the present crisis, following Machel’s 
death, the rebels, aided by South Africa, are 
likely to attempt to consolidate their gains. 
So -far the MNR, although active in the 
countryside, was a collection of armed bands 
rather than a cohesive fighting force. It has 
been kept active mainly due to the supply 
of arms and support from South Africa. 
But now in the void created by the death 
of Machel, it may emerge with a dearer 
perspective and might attract some sections 
of Mozambique’s 12 million people. This is 
only one of the formidable problems which 
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Cotton Export: 

THE cotton scene has undergone a pro¬ 
found change. Prices have staged an impres¬ 
sive recovery since about the middle of 
September. The rise in prices ranges from 
Rs ISO to Rs 500 a candy, depending on the 
variety. One does not expect the cotton mill 
industry to take kindly to any rise in the 
prices of its raw material. But far from being 
a matter of concern, the rise in cotton prices 
is to be greatly welcomed. During 1985-86, 
cotton prices had plunged substantially 
below the official support prices—the gap 
ranging from Rs 500 to Rs 1,400 a candy. 
Because of the gross inadequacies in the 
marketing infrastructure and organisational 
framework, despite making record purchases 
the Central and state co-operative agencies 
could not lift all the kapas that growers had 
to offer at the support prices. The cotton 
mill industry was the only beneficiary of the 
slump in cotton prices to the lowest levels 
for over five years. 

Considering that most varieties of cotton 
are still quoted well below the official 
support levels and new crop arrivals will be 
gathering momentum in due course, sus¬ 
tained efforts will be needed to reduce if not 
eliminate the gap between the market prices 
and support prices. The recent recovery in 
prices has little to do with the favourable 
turn in the fortunes of the textile industry 
a,nd any readiness on its part to share its 
prosperity with the suppliers of cotton. Nor 
can the rise be attributed to any reappraisal 
of the demand-supply position m the context 
of the new crop prospects. It is true that 
compared to the 1985-86 record harvest of 
over 107 lakh bales—the EICA has esti¬ 
mated the crop at 115 lakh bales—the 
1986-87 crop is almost certain to be smaller. 
But in view of the record carryover stock 
from the previous season, the overall supply 
of cotton will continue to be very com¬ 
fortable indeed. 


Machel’s successor will have to face. 

Although there were no audible rumblings 
of discord within the Frelimo in Mechel's 
lifetime, not all of his policies were accepted 
without criticism. In 1983 the Fourth Con¬ 
gress of the Frelimo set about re-prioritising 
national goals in the course of which a new 
investment code was drawn up permitting 
transfer of profits and extending tax exemp¬ 
tions, etc, to private enterprises in certain 
industries. Although private units were not 
allowed in certain vital sectors like petroleum 
and pharmaceuticals, the liberalisation came 
in for harsh criticism. It is to be seen if these 
differences will resurface now. If they do the 
impact is bound to be felt on the struggle 
against apartheid as well. 


Timely Decision 

The sharp upswing in cotton prices is 
attributable essentially to brisk export 
activity during September-October. Sales 
effected during these two months have been 
almost equal to the total export business put 
through during the entire 1985-86 season. 
The entire 10 lakh bales export quota 
allowed for 1985-86, the contracting period 
for which had been extended upto the end 
of October, has been exhausted And the 
most significant aspect of the recent large 
export sales has been that the bulk of the 
business has been transacted at a profit This 
became possible because of the phenomenal 
change in the complexion of the world 
market. 

Only about two months ago, the New 
York futufcs quotation was placed at a 
12-year low of 32 cents a pound. In early 
October, the world price rose above 50 cents 
for the first time in more than six months. 
The latest quotation is mentioned around 46 
cents. The spurt in New York cotton futures 
is attributed to a substantial decline in the 
US production because of the adverse 
weather conditions. According to Cotton 
Outlook, the Liverpool-based Newsletter, the 
1986-87 US crop is currently estimated 
around 9.75 million bales compared with 
13.43 million bales in 1985-86. Overall, 
Cotton Outlook forecasts a world crop of 
72.34 million bales, against world con¬ 
sumption of 74 million bales. The projected 
shortfall, for the first time since 1983-84, 
may be quite modest. But the prospect of 
any shortfall at all has been enough to 
breathe new life into the market and avoid 
further addition to stocks which already 
exceed 50 per cent of annual demand. In its 
more buoyant mood, the market has been 
inclined to take a less alarmist view of the 
stocks position, especially because about 
half of the world stockpile is held by China 
which is said to be incapable of shipping 
more than 2.6 million bales in any one 
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marketing year. It Ib also pointed out that 
because or the smaller crop and a rise in 
domestic consumption, the US will have less 
cotton to dispose of on the world market. 

Right when the spurt m overseas prices— 
over 15 cents a pound—has rendered export 
business quite profitable, the Union govern¬ 
ment has announced for the first time a 
three-year cotton export policy envisaging a 
minimum annual export of six lakh bales of 
various types of cotton beginning from the 
current 1986-87 season. Exports would be 
subject to a minimum price to be decided 
by a high-power committee headed by the 
Textile Commissioner and would be routed 
through the CCI, the state marketing federa¬ 
tions and the private trade. The government 
has decided to permit export of 2.5 lakh 
bales immediately. The Union Textile 
Minister R N Mirdha has stated that cotton 
releases would be effected in a manner that 
the market remained stable and there were 
no steep fluctuations in prices 

New Delhi’s decision to do away with ad 
hocism in export of cotton is welcome. This 
will not only help impart a measure of 
stability to the market but also enhance the 
country’s image as a dependable supplier of 
cotton and earn valuable foreign exchange. 
While the unpredictable weather still holds 
the key to the size of the crop, there are good 
reasons to think that with the achievement 
of a major breakthrough in productivity in 
long and extra long staple cotton, produc¬ 
tion has got reasonably well stabilised at 
around 100 lakh bales (170 kg each) which 
is already in excess of the Seventh Plan target 
of 95 lakh bales. If this target could be said 
to be based on a realistic assessment of the 
demand for yam/cloth—domestic as well as 
otport—then cotton is clearly in surplus. 
Export offers a good outlet. Fortunately, 
export prospects have improved appreciably. 
The government will do well to remove all 
procedural hindrances in the way of exports. 
The favourable international environment 
provides a good opportunity to disj^ose of 
the cotton found surplus to domestic needs 
and bring about the much-needed rise in 
prices to the official support levels. This will 
greatly ease the strain on the Central and 
state co-operative agencies entrusted with 
procurement of cotton at the support prices 
to ensure remunerative prices to the growers. 

The Cotton Advisory Board which held its 
current season’s first meeting on October 8 
has placed the 1986-87 crop at 102 lakh 
bales; estimates put up by the members 
representing different interest ranged 
between 99 lakh bales and 105 lakh bales 
As usual, the lower estimate belongs to the 
industry and the higher estimate to the tradJE 
Interestingly enough, estimates about the 
crop do not show such wide variations as 
those relating to the carryover stocks at the 
end of August which ranged from around 
30 lakh bales to 52 lakh bales. No matter 
how one looks at it, the overall supply posi¬ 


tion^ unlikely to be less comfortable than 
during 1985-86. That the ruling prices of 
cotton are still well below the official 
support levels clearly points to a distinctly 
comfortable supply position. If the Central 
and state co-operative agencies are not to be 
burdened with massive procurement opera¬ 
tions involving huge financial losses, the 
government should not allow export effort 
to suffer for want of timely release of quotas 
and it should also adopt a pragmatic 
approach to the stipulation regarding 
minimum export prices. 

Stock Market 


Sharp Practices 


UNPREDICTABLE ever, the picture that 
the stock market presents now is very dif¬ 
ferent from the one it did some four weeks 
ago. Towards the end of September it ap¬ 
peared that Dalai Street had cast off its 
slough of despondency and was all set to 
launch a major bull campaign. But it has 
staged a sizeable retreat instead and wears 
a melancholy look. Highly speculative 
markets are known for sudden changes in 
sentiment for which one cannot offer any 
really convincing explanation. Short-term 
fluctuations which have an important bear¬ 
ing on the market sentiment are often guid¬ 
ed by the actions of a few big operators— 
bulls or bears—who can at times play hell 
with the market. 

Substantial institutional buying, especially 
by the Unit TIrust of India, had enabled the 
market to stage an impressive recovery 
during the latter half of September and the 
market showed distinct signs of returning 
confidence: By September 30, the Financial 
Express equity price index for Bombay had 
retraced 90.4 per cent of the decline from 
its mid-February all-time high to the year's 
low recorded on March 21. The retracing in 
the case of the all-India index had been 
around 79 per cent. A further rise of a little 
over two per cent would have carried the 
Bombay index to a new all-time high and the 
all-India index had to move up by 4.3 per 
cpnt to improve upon its juevious best mark. 

But Dalai Street had no easy time during 
October. After a modest retreat early in the 
month the market made a bold bid to push 
beyond its September high mark but it had 
to beat a hasty retreat after October 15 and 
in just five trading sessions the market lost 
almost all the ground it had gained in as 
many weeks. The market was at its month’s 
lowest on October 22—the day the CBI and 
income-tax officials raided the offices of 
some 25 leading stockbroking firms. Activity 
on the stock exchange came to a standstill 
as the members refrained from transacting 
any business in view of the seizure of ac¬ 
count hooks and other documents by the 
CBI and income-tax officials during the' 
raids. In the absence of the relevant books 


there is likely to be a considerable delay in 
the completion of the 22nd settlement. The 
stock exchange authorities will not be in a 
position to permit trading for a new settle¬ 
ment unless the 22nd settlement is completed 
without any hitch. 

Dalai Street has mainly itself to blame for 
many of the difficulties it is currently fac¬ 
ing. It cannot escape the consequences of 
speculative excesses indulged in by some 
stockbrokers in utter disregard of all ethical 
and business norms. The Modi Rubber 
affair which at one time threatened to 
precipitate one of the worst payments crisis 
over the past four years is a telling illustra¬ 
tion of the gross inadequacies of the system 
deployed by the stock exchange authorities 
to monitor the transactions of its members 
and the serious deficiencies in operating the 
seemingly rigorous regulatory mechanism. 
What else is one to make of a prominent 
member of the exchange accumulating over 
12 lakh shares of Modi Rubber—only the 
purchase of 5 lakh shares is said to have been 
notified—and the governing body knowing 
nothing about it? 

It would indeed be naive to believe that 
no member of the governing board, which 
includes quite a few leading stockbrokers, 
had any knowledge of what was going on 
in Modi Rubber. It was no one-shot secret 
deal. As many as 50 brokers are reported 
to have sold Modi Rubber shares to the 
member concerned. But it was only after the 
prominent broker declared his inability to 
honour his commitment involving a liabili¬ 
ty of about Rs one crore that the stock ex¬ 
change authorities convened an emergency 
meeting and they took two days to arrive at 
a compromise solution to avert a payments 
crisis. The UTI had to be persuaded to pur¬ 
chase a huge block of shares at a negotiated 
price from the defaulting broker. All the 
members who had sold Modi Rubber shares 
to the defaulting broker have had to suffer 
sizeable losses. 

The stock exchange authorities may take 
credit for having averted a serious payments 
crisis. But they owe a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion to the entire stock exchange fraternity 
how such a situation was allowed to develop. 
What kind of vigilance machinery have they 
which permits an individual member to 
build up a ’long’ or ‘short’ position that is 
well beyond his known resources? How is 
huge business carried on in kerb when the 
authorities claim to have curbed such deals 
effectively? Malpractices on the stock ex¬ 
change- abound. Kerb trading and option 
deals are perhaps the least harmful of these 
That considerable amount of unaccounted 
money is deployed on the stock exchange is 
also common knowledge. It is insider trading 
on a fairly big scale and manipulation of 
premiums in new issues to fool the unwary 
investors which have tended to undermine 
investor confidence. What prompted the CBI 
raids is not known. But these raids will have 
served a useful purpose if they can help pro- 



vide concrete proof of the malpractices 
detrimental to the investors' interests the 
government is endeavouring to promote 
Inquiries with some of the knowledgeable 
stockbrokers indicate that the evasion of 
margins is quite common and that 
speculative activity in some half a dozen 
speculative scrips has assumed unhealthy 
proportions. The view is widely shared that 
the fall in the regional equity price index 
reflects largely the sharp decline in a few 
highly speculative scrips due to special con¬ 
siderations. Corporate reports and the 
general news background are considered to 
be conducive to a congenial business en¬ 
vironment. Thiking to a cross-section of mer¬ 
chant bankers, stockbrokers and investors 
one gets the unmistakable impression that 
while certain industries are, no doubt, fac¬ 
ing some slackness in demand the overall 
outlook for equities is quite reassuring. The 
optimistic assessment is based mainly on the 
view that the supply of investible funds far 
exceeds the supply of good growth shares 
and that institutional investors are flush with 
funds. Considering the huge resources the 
corporate sector is required to raise from the 
capital market, the government can be con¬ 
fidently relied upon to continue to pursue 
vigorously measures aimed at stimulating 
the climate for investment. The fall in equity 
prices during October has no important 
trend implications. 

IFC 


Confident Air 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPO¬ 
RATION (IFC), a World Bank affiliate 
which supports private companies has indi¬ 
cated that it would double its investments 
in India during the five years ending 1990. 
At present India accounts for about six per 
cent of IFC’s commitments world-wide 
Since 1956 the IFC has invested about $ 390 
million in 43 projects in India. After 
repayments, the current outstanding is about 
S 142 million in 24 companies. 

Since IFC’s total lendings are expected to 
be of the order of S 7.4 billion over the five- 
year period ending 1990, on the basis of its 
projected share of 12 per cent, India can 
hope to receive S 888 million during this 
period. In its annual report for 1986 released 
recently, the IFC has stated that its increased 
investment in South Asia was heavily 
influenced by greater activity in India. In 
fiscal 1986, IFC invested $ 65.90 million in 
India, including a S 15 million credit to the 
Export-Import Bank to help finance new 
projects as well as modernisation and 
expansion of small and medium size export- 
oriented private enterprises. 

The IFC has evolved a four-point pro¬ 
gramme for India and is hopeful of the 
Indian government's support: (1) it wants to 
assist India's export sector, especially by way 


of investment in equity; (2) it wants to assist 
small and medium scale units by shifting its 
focus from big companies; (3) it would like 
to develop India's capital market and 
facilitate increased foreign investment; and 
(4) it would try to bring into India foreign 
companies with high technology. 

During his recent visit to Bombay, the 
executive vice-president of IFC, William 
Ryries, proposed that IFC would hold 15 per 
cent equity along with foreign collaborator's 
40 per cent to assure both the Indian govern¬ 
ment and the foreign party a fair deal. He 
told Union Finance Minister V P Singh 
during their meeting in Delhi that the Indian 
government should treat the IFC on par with 
Indian companies or treat its equity invest¬ 
ment as neutral so far as the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act (FERA) was con¬ 
cerned. In the IFC’s view, with such a relaxa¬ 
tion, more foreign companies would be 
attracted to invest in India. IFC officials 
have indicated that apart from finance, the 
Corporation had expertise in locating 
suitable foreign collaborators and in negotia¬ 
ting agreements for developing export- 
oriented industries According to them, 
India could take advantage of IFC's ex¬ 
pertise as Brazil and Yugoslavia had done. 

The Union Finance Minister is reported 
to have stated that India would welcome 
higher participation of the IFC in funding 
small and medium enterprises through an 
intermediary institution, in modernising and 
upgrading the capital market and in identi¬ 
fying new technologies for import. IFC’s 
assistance is apparently considered im¬ 
portant in the context of reduction in con¬ 
cessional finance and the high cost of com¬ 
mercial borrowings. 

The IFC is considering setting up an 
Indian company to acquire newly developed 
technologies which have not yet been com¬ 
mercialised. Such technologies could be 
further developed and adapted to Indian 
conditions. A technology bank is proposed 
to.be set up with IFC, Indian financial 
institutions and a private sector company to 
collect information on emerging techno¬ 
logies. IFC has also been trying to obtain 
expertise from one of the three US agencies 
for setting up a credit rating agency in India 
by the Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation of India. 

At the request of the Indian government, 
the IFC will be sending a computer expert 
to design a system for stock trading and 
settlement of transactions in the country’s 
stock exchanges. This, according to IFC, 
would pave the way for healthy growth of 
the capital market in India. On systems and 
practices, the IFC feels that there should be 
“more transparency of information” about 
the corporate sector. It has suggested that 
companies should come out with working 
results on a half-yearly or quarterly basis. 
It feels that the information available on 
companies at present is not sufficient for 
sound investment decisions. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW, October 29, 1966 

What did the Tripartite Conference [of 
Yugoslavia, UAR and India] achieve 7 The 
organisers of the Conference themselves pro¬ 
voke the question when they claim that the 
Conference had proved to be a "landmark in 
the efforts to strengthen non-alignment”. If it 
had, it is surprising how little notice the non- 
aligned countries themselves have taken of 
it 

The appeal to the United States to stop bom¬ 
bing North Vietnam has been repeatedly made 
and by many countries, even a country like 
France has gone further and asked for the 
withdrawal of American troops The call 
for economic co-operation among the develop¬ 
ing countries is not new either; in parts of the 
world like Latin America, the idea has reached 
the stage of implementation, however imper¬ 
fectly, and in Asia the proposal for regional 
economic co-operation has been most recently 
put forward by, of all countries. South Korea, 
this month. On non-proliferation the com¬ 
munique merely rubber stamps the principles 
which the UN General Assembly approved in 
its last session. Nor is the condemnation of 
racialism in South Africa, Southern Rhodesia 
or South-West Africa a special privilege of the 
non-aligned which sets them apart from others. 
As alignment m the conventional sense has 
gone out of fashion in the sixties conventional 
non-alignment has become non-descnpt . In 
a sense this bespeaks the success of non- 
alignment but in the process of losing its 
exclusiveness non-alignment has lost also its 
cutting edge 

• • * 

If cotton textile industry must be delieensed, 
at least a condition might be laid down that 
import licences for expansion would be given 
only out of the export earnings of the industry 
and existing units would get their import 
licences only out of the balance of the 
exchange earnings of the industry Economic 
development cannot be had without discipline, 
and cotton textiles is an apt starting point. 


From A Calcutta Diary' by Flibbertigibbet: 

The alchemy of the Pujas on the Bengali 
mind has always fascinated observers of the 
tribe; and none got very close to its magic. 
Perhaps Bankim Chatterji, remarkably pro¬ 
phetic in parts, knew what he was doing when 
he composed 'Bande Mataram', India’s stepney 
national anthem, and then chose an opium ad¬ 
dict to describe the advent of Durga. Perhaps 
he sensed the impending co-existence of the 
sublime and the ridiculous in Bengali life 
There is intellectual dishonesty in denying the 
basically religious character of the great Hindu 
and Muslim festivals, no less true is the fact 
that in 1905 the Bengalis sincerely tried to 
evolve a common Bengali culture—not irreli¬ 
gious but unconflicting What distresses one 
now is the total absence of a sense of the 
past Durga is no longer a part of the stream 
of Bengali life, no longer identified with the 
land of Bengal conceived as Mother She is an 
intrusion almost imported, never happy in 
anything except nylon. 


1875 



LETTERS TO EDITOR __ 

Convention on Communalism 
and the Threat to Diversity 


RECENT political developments in India 
have been dominated by the tragic and 
systematic suppression of various groups. 
Linguistic and religious minorities, various 
regional identities, the scheduled castes and 
tribes and the other backward classes con¬ 
stitute these suppressed groups. Some of 
these groups are, at one end of the spectrum, 
quite heterogeneous and newly constituted, 
while, at the other end, there are groups that 
are compact and as old as our collective 
memory. 

Even after making all allowances for 
overlapping identities, it can be confidently 
asserted that these suppressed groups consti¬ 
tute the overwhelming majority of Indians. 
And not just Indians, they encompass within 
themselves the overwhelming majority of the 
propertyless, labouring masses of India. 

This majority is largely illiterate and 
powerless. The powerbrokers of the domi¬ 
nating minority can easily divide them into 
helpless segments or, worse, into hostile fac¬ 
tions by manipulating the degrading but 
powerful symbols of casteism, communa- 
iism, linguistic and regional chauvinism. 
Ruling over this dismembered body of sub¬ 
alterns with provocations, with incitements 
to not and massacre and, failing these, with 
fascist methods and fascist laws has come 
to be known as secularism and national 
integration 

The results are there for all to see. This 
so-called secularism and national integration 
has eroded communal harmony, created 
linguistic and inter-regional discord and 
rivalry; incited ethnic and caste violence; 
and, now, it threatens the very existence and 
development of the nation 

In view of such a situation, patriots and 
democrats belonging to all sections of th< 
Indian nation, irrespective of their birth 
and achievement, are increasingly asking. 
Whither India? Is India to slide into a 
vicious circle of governmental and private 
terrorism and heartless ethnic strife? Is it to 
be balkaniscd out of existence? Is an increas¬ 
ingly brutal and brutalising centralised state 
its only destiny? Are all identities to be 
dissolved by throwing the nation into a 
vitriolic mixture of corruption, economic 
stagnation, discriminatory distribution, 
gender suppression and brutal state violence? 

Or is India to strike out on a different road 
which combines growth with equality and 
unity with a multi-layered process of auto¬ 
nomy that recognises both disjunctions and 
conjunctions in the various caste, tribal, 
national, regional and religious identities? 
In short, is India, to put it in the phrase 
known to all since their school days, to have 
unity in diversity? 

This choice of roads confronts every 
Indian today We are convinced that the pre¬ 
sent turn m Indian history will lead us to 
a cul-de-sac of disaster and liquidation. All 
well-meaning Indians, irrespective of their 
origins and in spite of the limitations im¬ 
posed by these origins, must rise to the oc¬ 


casion and devise ways and means for 
achieving a truly democratic and secular 
nation. 

The problems are deep. They have many 
complex economic, political, social, cultural 
and juridical dimensions. But complexities 
will have to be overcome with supreme col¬ 
lective effort when democracy and our 
nation’s integration are at stake. 

We, the undersigned, have resolved there¬ 
fore to invite all those who wish to chart out 
a correct path for the Indian nation to gather 
at a Convention on Communalism and the 
Threat to Diversity to be held in Calcutta 
on November 7-10, 1986. 

We hope that such a convention will 
illuminate our tasks in the building of the 
nation lt Gen j s arora, 

Rajni Kothari, Ramdayal Munda, 
Tahir Mahmood, Asok Mitra, 
V ANAIMUTHU, IQBAL MASUD, 
MADHU KISHWAR, GURSHARAN SINGH, 

Balraj Puri, Kaifi Azmi and Others 


Human Rights in Chittagong Hill 
Tracts 


IN recent years there have been numerous 
reports alleging gross violations of human 
rights, including the massacre of women and 
children, in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
(CHT) of Bangladesh. In the last six months 
these have escalated dramatically, resulting 
in tens of thousands of refugees fleeing to 
India. 

Non-governmental organisations, such as 
Amnesty International, the Anti-Slavery 
Society, the International Work Group for 
Indigenous Affairs (IWGIA), Survival In¬ 
ternational, and the Gesellschaft fur 
bedrohte Volker have strongly criticised the 
Bangladesh Government’s military action 
against the 6,00,000 tribal inhabitants of the 
region. The situation has also been brought 
to the attention of the United Nations’ 
Working Group on Indigenous Populations 
and the International Labour Organisation 
which has “expressed serious concern about 
the situation of the tribal population”. 
Opposition parties in Bangladesh and the 
Central Student Action Committee have also 
expressed profound concern about the 
human rights violations in the CHT. 

The Government of Bangladesh has 
denied these reports and so far refused to 
allow any independent assessment, by non¬ 
governmental organisations or foreign 
journalists. 

A Conference, co-sponsored by the 
Research Institute of Oppressed Peoples 
(RIOP) of the Free University of Amster¬ 
dam, in Amsterdam on October 11 brought 
together representatives from the Hill Tracts, 
non-governmental organisations, and in¬ 
dependent experts, to provide up-to-date 
information about the situation and recom¬ 
mend action which would lead to a peaceful 
solution to the conflict. The Conference 




condemned the genocide and ethnodde per¬ 
petrated and incited by the Bangladeshi 
armed forces. 

The Conference recommended to the 
Government of Bangladesh; 

(a) the withdrawal of the army and 
paramilitary forces from the area; 

(b) an immediate halt to further settlement 
of non-tribal people in the region; 

(c) the withdrawal of government-sponsored 
settlers and the restitution of land to the 
tribal peoples; 

(d) free access to the region to organisations 
providing humanitarian aid, to jour¬ 
nalists and other independent observers; 

(e) the return to the tribal peoples of their 
ancestral lands, and to provide assistance 
to tribal refugees already repatriated 
and presently possessing no means of 
livelihood; 

(0 not to use foreign aid and development 
projects to the detriment of the tribal 
peoples. 

The Conference appealed to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in the short-term, not to 
repatriate tribal refugees until such time as 
human rights in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
are guaranteed 

The Conference urged that donor govern¬ 
ments stop providing any development aid 
which contributes to oppression in the 
Chittagong Hill TVacts of Bangladesh 

The Conference agreed to establish an 
Information Network for the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts located at the offices of the 
Copenhagen-based International Work 
Group for Indigenous Affairs (IWGIA). It 
also decided to set up an international com¬ 
mission of independent observers to gather 
first hand information for the assessment of 
human rights in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
of Bangladesh organising Committee 
Chittagong Hill Tracts Campaign 
Amsterdam. 


Data-Base on Science and 
Technology Communication 


OUR organisation is engaged in the com¬ 
pilation of an All-India Data-Base on 
Science and Technology Communication. 
This all-India project has been sponsored by 
the National Council for Science and 
Technology Communication, Department of 
Science and Technology (Government of In¬ 
dia), New Delhi. Our effort is to cover the 
maximum number of individuals, voluntary 
organisations, newspapers and magazines, 
popular science and technology periodicals, 
science and technology museums, exhibi¬ 
tions, planetaria, etc. It is to be ensured that 
the data-base is truly all-India in character 
and covers the full range of activity in this 
field. 

It is important to point out that while 
science and technology communication may 
appear to be rather special or asterisk 
activity, it in fact, covers a wide range of sub¬ 
jects, such as agricultural extension/rural 
development; health, nutrition, family 
welfare; artisan/intermediate technologies; 
popularisation of science/non-formai educa¬ 
tion and many other allied subjects. 
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*-TW icwilttota wooldbe compiled 
through a questionnaire which will be mailed 
to all individual communicators. As may be 
readily recognised, this is a monumental task 
and it is essential that maximum number ol 
individual communicators are on our 
mailing list. 

We request all such individuals engaged 
in communication of science and techno¬ 
logy, in whatever form, to write to us giving 
us details of their activity so as to enable us 
to contact them personally. Alt such indi¬ 
viduals may please write to the undersigned: 
D Raghunandan, 

Secretary, 

Society for Economic and Social Studies, 
(Centre for "technology and Development), 
B-l (2nd floor), LSC, J-Block, 

Saket, New Delhi-110 017. 

New Delhi D Raohunandan 


Second Phase of Green Revolution 


BHARAT DOGRA’S ‘Ethics of teansferring 
Genetic Resources' (EPW, August 16) as well 
as the Illustrated Weekly article mentioned 
by him, get into the thick of the seeds 
question without outlining, simply, what 
is involved. After the ‘successful’ seed- 
fertiliser-water-biocide package which in¬ 
augurated the intensive Involvement of agri¬ 
business multinationals in the third world, 
the second phase of the Green Revolution 
turned to seeds in order to control the entire 
process and in the interests of an assured 
market. With hybrid seeds—as against peren¬ 
nial varieties or even apomictic hybrids— 


cultivators would not be able to save their 
seed, and would have to buy their seed 
requirements. Thus, with the introduction of 
such hybrids, traditional varieties, with 
their strengths borne of natural selection, 
are quite literally lost overnight. Farmers 
become totally dependent on the suppliers 
of seeds as well as all other inputs; genetic 
diversity may have been lost forever; and 
crops are now exposed to outbreaks of 
diseases, farther compounded with large- 
scale monocropping. Tb improve upon such 
seeds, further (expensive) research is called 
for, requiring germ plasma of thousands of 
traditional varieties. With the corporate cor¬ 
nering of seed varieties, third world agri¬ 
cultural dependency is complete. One has in 
addition, Plant Breeders’ Rights legislation 
in the advanced countries, by which multi¬ 
nationals’ interests are protected by legisla¬ 
tion on patented varieties. 

Regarding the transfer of seed varieties, 
various ‘scientific collaboration’ schemes 
between US institutes and Indian govern¬ 
ment laboratories exist, to facilitate such 
transfers, with the preliminary screening 
being done by Indian scientists themselves. 
The recent spurt in the number of grants and 
scholarships offered by foreign universities 
and governments for research in agri¬ 
biotechnology, the entry into this field of a 
number of multinationals operating in 
India, and the setting up of foreign sub¬ 
sidiaries and research divisions in India 
following government ‘Liberalisation’, 
should also be seen in this light. 

Calcutta V Ramaswamy 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS _ 

The Reykjavik Retreat 

GPD 


WHY did Reagan go to Reykjavik? This is 
going to be the most intriguing question of 
international politics in recent times, tech¬ 
nically speaking the Reykjavik meeting was 
not a summit. It was billed as some kind of 
a pre-summit summit. One might call it a 
working summit like Marshal Jaruzelsky’s 
‘working’ visit to China; except that the 
working summit turned out to be rather 
a non-working one. The proceedings at 
Reykjavik turned out to be an anti-dimM. 
obviously of a disastrous kind. The summit 
had been quite long in preparation, lb begin 
with there was the meeting between the two 
leaders eleven months ago which had 
resulted in the bilateral arms control talks 
at Geneva. The Geneva parleys were making 
good progress. They will continue even after 
the Reykjavik fiasco. Going by some reports, 
the Soviets have been rather generous and 
understanding on the other question being 
discussed in the same city—the question of 
Afghanistan. On the whole things were 
moving fairly smoothly for a genuine and 
major step towards nuclear disarmament. 

In the meanwhile; Gorbachev was getting 
ready for major concessions in Reykjavik. 
He offered a unilateral moratorium on 
nuclear testing. He showed readiness to 
reach an agreement on elimination of all 
nuclear weapons by the end of the century; 
a 25 per cent reduction in the NATO and 


Warsaw Pact troops; in fact, abolition of the 
two military blocs m Europe: He also offered 
to agree to on-site verification of arms 
control agreements, the opening of a Soviet 
nuclear test site to American experts, and so 
on. It would be difficult for the worst critic 
of Soviet ‘totalitarianism’ to find fault with 
this set of proposals. It is amazing that 
Reagan turned these proposals down. 

The major American argument has been 
that the Soviet generosity was aimed at 
scuttling the Strategic Defence Initiative 
popularly known as the Star Wars pro¬ 
gramme. The argument is false on two 
counts, lb begin with, nobody can seriously 
hope to scuttle Star Wars except of course 
American public opinion and the American 
Congress. The mood in the West is one of 
being tough. It is a Rambo mood. Gorbachev 
with all his charm cannot stop Rambo unless 
Rambo himself wishes to stop. Secondly, the 
Soviet proposal did not rule out continuing 
with the SDI as a laboratory project. Reagan 
himself has been advertising the SDI basical¬ 
ly as a research programme: There is nothing 
in the Soviet proposals which would stop 
that. The 1972 ABM (anti-ballistic missile) 
Treaty had by implication rejected the use 
of space for nuclear showmanship. The 
Soviets were willing to accommodate the 
SDI this time. They proposed that the ABM 


teeaty should be observed at least tor fifteen 
years. Later, they brought it down to ten 
years. Reagan was not satisfied. His answer 
was no agreement. The Reykjavik summit 
has turned out to be a great retreat from 
everything that the world had been expect¬ 
ing from this summit in terms of progress 
towards nuclear disarmament. 

It is not difficult to see why Reagan has 
frustrated the whole exercise. It is a part of 
the new strategy of tough diplomacy towards 
the tommies’. Soviet Union would be forced 
and should be forced to compete with the 
US for strategic parity. That will debilitate 
the Soviet Union. The chances of the Soviet 
economy coping with the challenge are few. 
The Soviet Union is weak in the most 
relevant areas, ie, computers and electronics. 
Let it pay the price of being the leader of 
the socialist camp, Reagan seems to say. 

This was only to be expected. The Soviets, 
however, will not give up the effort. There 
is no reason to believe that they would not 
be ready to talk again. The world situation 
compels them to. Tbday’s politics is marked 
by continuing and daily intensifying con¬ 
tradiction between the US and the Soviet 
Union. At the same time they have no choice 
but to talk to each other. Being a weaker 
power—or, shall we say, only half a super¬ 
power—the Soviet Union has to talk its way 
out of a political impasse. The contradiction 
is both antagonistic and non-antagonistic at 
the same time. 

But then it will take its toll in terms of the 
economy. The Soviets will be required to put 
up with slower rates of growth in other 
sectors. One can retrospectively understand 
Stalin's problems, even his paranoia. When 
you are surrounded by people like Hitler and 
Reagan what do you do? You talk to them, 
sign as many agreements with them as is 
possible, hope for the best and be prepared 
for the worst Luckily Gorbachev is not as 
unpopular as Stalin nor is the state of pro¬ 
ductive forces in the Soviet Union as bad as 
it was in the thirties. So there is hope: The 
ding-doife battle for a disarmament agree¬ 
ment will go on. There is no light yet visible 
at the end of the tunnel. But there still might 
be The retreat at Reykjavik has been a costly 
retreat but hopefully not the final one. 

There is a small short story by a (West) 
German writer, Erich Fried. The story goes 
thus: An accomplished German writer of 
fiction is asked if he would be willing to ex¬ 
change places with the American President. 
He said his answer would be yes, for if he 
were President, the weapons race would stop, 
wan would cease and better programmes for 
elimination of hunger in the third world 
could be devised. Then he paused and added 
that on second thoughts he would rather 
not exchange places with the American 
President. Why, he was asked. He replied 
that exchanging places would mean that the 
President would start writing literature. He 
shuddered at the thought! Atom Bombs kill 
immediately, while literature would take a 
thousand years to take effect. But it would 
be ultimately disastrous! The title of the 
story is ‘On the eternal value of writing’. The 
only change one might suggest going by the 
recent performance of Reagan would be in 
the title The title should be. ‘On the eternal 
damage the American Presidents can cause!’. 
For that is the moral of Reykjavik. 
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STATISTICS 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71 = 100) 

Weights 

Week 

I.ast 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(4-10-86) 

Month 

Year 

29, 1986 

85-86+ + 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

All Commodities 

1000 

383 4 

0.8 

6.9 

6.8 

5.7 

7.1 

9.5 

2.6 

Primary Articles 

417 

356 4 

1.4 

8.6 

8.3 

2.4 

4.8 

11.0 

3.6 

Food Articles 

298 

343.5 

1.4 

8.8 

7.6 

7,3 

6.4 

13.5 

6.2 

Non-food Articles 

106 

314 1 

2.1 

12.0 

14.3 

-10.5 

-2.3 

15.1 

1.7 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

85 

620.3 

04 

7 6 

1.8 

8.9 

2.6 

7.6 

7.5 

Manufactured Products 

499 

365 7 

0.4 

5 3 

7.0 

3.3 

6.0 

8.7 

0.6 






Variation (Per Cent) 



Cost of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Year 

1986 

85-86 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

For Industrial Workers 1960 = 

= 100 

672 s 

0.6 

8.7 

5.3 

6.5 

6.4 

12.6 

7.8 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees I960 = 

* 100 

608’ 

1.5 

7 6 

4.1 

6.8 

8.1 

10.3 

8.0 

For Agricultural Labourers July 60 to 

576 8 

1.0 

4 5 

3.6 

4.8 

0.2 

11.4 

5.2 

June 61 

= 100 













Variation Rs Crore (Per Cent in Brackets) 


Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Unit 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(26-9-86) 

Month 

Year 

28, 1986 

85-86+ + 

84-85+ + 

83-84 

82-83 

Money Supply (M,) 

Rs Crore 

1,25,972 

1,374 

17,422 

7,826 

15,192 

16,058 

13,031 

10,115 




(LI) 

(16 0) 

(6.6) 

(14 9) 

(18 7) 

(17 9) 

(16 1) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs Crore 

65,152 

- 187 

10,915 

6,672 

9,579 

8,445 

5,757 

4,748 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs Crore 

83,436 

751 

9,856 

1,851 

9,745 

10,809 

8,830 

8,247 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking Sector 

Rs Crore 

3,230 

-7 

439 

- 182 

299 

1,419 

- 104 

-977 

Deposit of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs Crore 

93,013 

1,677 

14,218 

8,294 

12,475 

11,519 

8,550 

7,299 




(1 8) 

(18 0) 

(9 8) 

(17.3) 

(19.0) 

(16.4) 

(16.6) 

Foreign Exchange Assets* * 

Rs Crore 

6,556 

-7 

46 

-458 

53 

1,319 

1,233 

911 







(0.8) 

(24 0) 

(28.9) 

(27 2) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 






Production 


Month 

Months* 


Variation (Per Cent) 


(1970 - 100) 
























In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1986 

1985 

1986++ 

1985++ 

1984 

1983 

1982 

General Index 

100 00 

205.1 6 

217.7 

203 2 

7 1 

6.9 

66 

4 2 

4.5 

Basic Industries 

33.23 

261 6 5 

275.5 

253.5 

8.7 

6.7 

10.8 

5 5 

8 0 

Capital Goods Industries 

14.98 

204 8 s 

234.8 

231 4 

1.5 

2.6 

66 

5 3 

-09 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

21.33 

I82.3 5 

182.2 

175.7 

7.1 

12.6 

6.1 

6.8 

1 9 

Consumer Goods Industries 

30 46 

166 7 5 

177.6 

168.6 

5.3 

3.1 

2.6 

0.6 

5.8 

Durable Goods 

3.81 

288 2 5 

265.4 

243.8 

8.9 

17.8 

17.8 

1.0 

3.6 

Non-Durable Goods 

26 65 

149 3 5 

164.6 

157.8 

4.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0 5 

6.5 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 










(June 86) 

1986-87 + 

1985-86 + 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

1982-83 

1981-82 

Exports 

Rs Crore 

874 

2,790 

2,720 

10,420 

11,855 

9,872 

8,908 

7,803 






(-12.1) 

(20.0) 

(10.8) 

(14 2) 

(16.3) 

Imports 

Rs Crore 

1,397 

4,414 

4,759 

18,371 

17,173 

15,763 

14,356 

13,671 






(7.0) 

(8.9) 

(9.8) 

(5 p) 

(9-2) 

Balances of Trade 

Rs Crore 

-523 

-1,624 

-2,039 

-7,951 

-5,318 

-5,891 

-5,448 

- 5,868 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 










(May 86) 

1986 

1985 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

1981 

Number of Applicants on Live Registers 

Thousand 

27,483 

27,483 

24,179 

26,270 

23,547 

21,954 

18,646 

16,584 

(as at end of period) 





(11.6) 

(7.3) 

(17.7) 

(12.4) 

(8.3) 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

342 

2,001 

2,208 

5,766 

6,220 

6,655 

5,862 

6,277 






(-7.3) 

(-6.5) 

(13.5) 

(-6.6) 

(2.0) 

Number of Vacancies Notified 

Thousand 

45 

228 

294 

657 

707 

827 

620 

895 






(-7.1) 

(-15.5) 

(0.9) 

(-84) 

(6-6) 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

31 

167 

173 

373 

407 

486 

474 

505 






(-8.4) 

(-16.3) 

(2.5) 

(-6.1) 

(5-2) 

Income 

Unit 

1984-85* * 

1983-84* * 

1982-83 

1981-82 

1980-81 

1979-80 

1978-79 

1977-78 

Gross Domestic Product (Current Prices) 

Rs,crore 

1,89,434 

1,72,176 

1,45,565 

1,30,583 

1,14,021 

95,474 

87,326 

80,898 

Gross Domestic Product (1970-71 Prices) 

Rs crore 

61,473 

59,319 

55,032 

53,168 

50,736 

47,138 

49,633 

46,917 

Per Capita Income (1970-71 Prices) 

Rupees 

772 

761 

72) 

715 

700 

664 

717 

695 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year. 

** Excluding gold and SDRs. 

+ Upto latest month for which data are available, 

+ + Provisional data t 

Notes: (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript 1 indicates that the figure is for January and so on. 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


Changing Balance of Power 

Romesh Thapar 


1 HOPE our Foreign Office is sensitive to 
the vibrations of the Gorbachev-Reagan 
meeting. We tend to look upon these events 
as part of a rather superficial diplomatic 
war, a kind of chess game in which one 
or the other superpower moves to some 
advantageous position. Whatever the assess¬ 
ments of the recent meeting by so-called 
experts, the thrust of the talks suggests that 
Gorbachev is into a new ball game. He really 
wants to neutralise the threat of superpower 
collisions. 

His supposedly ‘stunning’ proposals for 
‘deep cuts’ in the awesome defence systems 
of the US and USSR are a logical follow¬ 
up of his startlingly different attitudes to the 
military security of the Soviet Union. He is 
obviously facing opposition from old party 
die-hards and rigid military thinkers, and 
wants very much that there should be a 
dramatic breakthrough, with the US respon¬ 
ding as never before. Reagan and his star- 
war coterie are at last embarrassed by their 
juvenile attitudes. 

What we need to realise is that Gorbachev 
is not going to give up. His mam motiva¬ 
tion is obviously to lift the arms burden from 
his long-suffering people. The USSR cannot 
any more remain a kind of developing 
country playing a superpower role. This 
posture leads to terrible economic and social 
distortions and produces a society which can 
only be ruled in a brutal, authoritarian way. 
This is becoming increasingly impossible. 

From his point of view, Gorbachev is 
consistent. Facing a certain degree of isola¬ 
tion within his Politbureau, plus two voting 
defeats according to informed opinion, he 
took his battle into the streets with his public 
speech at Vladivastock—a speech of tremen¬ 
dous significance, although our rather 
limited media has not even bothered to print 
it extensively. It was here that he laid out his 
plan to open Soviet policy to far-ranging 
dialogues with China and Japan. 

No so-called expert could have forecast 
that in one major intervention, Gorbachev 
would offer a dramatic withdrawal of Soviet 
military concentrations along the Chinese 
border and also indicate that the persisting 
confusion over the future sovereignty of the 
Sakhalin islands, an insurmountable hurdle 
in the way of Soviet-Japanese collaboration, 
would be tackled. The fall-out from these 
initiatives will transform the situation 
m Asia. 

If our Foreign Office is sensitive to the 
changing balance of power to the north of 
our sub-continent, it must re-order its 
thinking on the parameters of non-align¬ 
ment and on the perspectives which should 
guide us in our relations with neighbours. 
Gorbachev, unlike our netas, is not going to 
sleep after making a speech. 


The visit of the Soviet leader to India in 
November is going to shatter the peace of 
many lobbies, including those which speak 
for the Soviet Foreign Office, the Soviet 
Politbureau and the Soviet KGft There are 
important differences of emphasis between 
these three arms of the USSR. If there is 
anything to be learned from the Gorbachev 
performance, he is likely to cut across them 
and urge India, as a major power in South 
Asia, to build a security system in close co¬ 
operation with its neighbours—a security 
system that dissolves existing bilateral pacts 
and expresses regional sovereignty. 

Rajiv Gandhi’s thinking, influenced by the 
doodlings of Shiv Shankar and his team of 
tame ministers, is way out and living in 
an era that has been shot through with 
many contradictions. Our Foreign Office, 
bruised and battered by the factionalism 
of the Bhandaris, the Rasgotras, the 
Natwar Singhs, the Parthasarathys and the 
Narayanans is in an e>’en worse state. Who 
will work out the new dimensions of India’s 
international role? It is a worrisome question 
with the set-up we have. 

1 have the uncomfortable feeling that we 
have lost the capacity to ask probing 
questions of the Soviet leadership. Ibo much 
of the dialogue is trite and cliche, the stuff 
on which our representatives in Moscow 
have nurtured. A static situation did not 
make demands on us, but now we need to 
be sensitive to every minor nuance in the 
situation. ,,,, 

The balahce of power is being altered in 
Asia, and if India is complacement it will 
lose out. An armaments diversification with 
the US, and a high-tech agreement on 
collaboration, suggests that we are still 
playing divide-and-rule and have not 
grasped the sweep of the (jorbachev initi¬ 
atives whifch are now touching the sensitive 
areas of Afghanistan and Kampuchea. 
China’s presence m his calculations is of 
profound significance. 

And let us not imagine that the situation 
in South Africa is unrelated to the changing 
power balance in Asia The meaningless col¬ 
lisions and wars of the Arab lands will be 
overshadowed by the diplomatic and 
military play along the inflamed borders of 
apartheid. Sanctions is only the beginning 
of the battle against the racist regime in 
South Africa. 

Our loose attitudes to sanctions, high¬ 
lighted by our sustained trading in South 
African diamonds via the Netherlands and 
our insensitivity to the damage that can 
result from our double-talk around this fact, 
suggests that we are basically oblivious of 
all the other ramifications around African 
‘activism—the presence of some 30,000 
armed Cubans in Africa, and the talk in 


African capitals about the need to raise 
voluntary brigades to strengthen the defences 
of the ‘frontline’ African states. 

Gorbachev, dissatisfied by the Reagan 
response to his ’stunning’ proposals on deep 
cuts in armaments, including on-site inspec¬ 
tions and various schemes of supervision, 
could in anger allow the confrontation in 
Africa to escalate. He has nothing to 'lose*. 
He would be aligned with Black Africa, 
aiding its regimes to become militarily 
‘effective’, and knowing that the governments 
of the West would willy-nilly get aligned with 
the white racists of South Africa. 

If we are mobilising international support 
for fresh disarmament initiatives, they had 
better be more than the familiar gimmick. 
The only role that serious non-aligned 
nations can play is to open up the dialogue 
to ensure a warless world, open it up so that 
the old suspicions between the capitalist 
and communist worlds are shown to be 
irrelevant. Ideological divides are now being 
challenged across frontiers and within 
nations. These new thrusts towards meaning¬ 
ful global answers and the building of a 
humane base of development could radically 
alter our equations and perceptions on 
international relations and the politics of 
nations. 

Are our rulers, for ever ‘on the wing’, even 
aware of these permutations and combina¬ 
tions? If they are, why is this thinking not 
entering their calculations? Must we always 
be surprised by the course of events? It is 
time that our young rulers sought relevancy, 
or else the new balance of power will begin 
to tilt against us. 

October 17. 

——— 

Tata Press 

TATA PRESS has received government con¬ 
sent for its proposed ‘rights’ issue of conver¬ 
tible debentures. It will issue 1,31,230 secured 
redeemable convertible debentures of the ag¬ 
gregate value of Rs 262.50 lakh. While gran¬ 
ting the consent, the Controller of Capital 
Issues (CCI) has fixed the premium for con¬ 
version at Rs 30 per share, against Rs 40 per 
share proposed by the company. The deben¬ 
tures will carry interest at the rate of 13 3 
per cent per annum under cumulative/non- 
cumulative interest schemes. Of the face 
value of Rs 200 per debenture, Rs 80 will 
be converted on April 1, 1987 into two equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at a premium of Rs 30 
per share. The balance amount of Rs 120 will 
be redeemed on the expiry of ten years from 
the date of allotment. The convertible deben¬ 
tures will be offered to the shareholders of 
the company in the ratio of one debenture 
for every ten shares held. Subject to the ap¬ 
proval of the CCI, the company proposes 
to retain oversubscription to the extent of 25 
per cent of the issue The issue will open on 
November 18, 1986. 
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October 25, 1986 


Calcutta Diary 

AM 


A SENSE of shame, but, perhaps crowding 
it out, a tinge of sadness. The Asiad at Seoul ■ 
is over, the participants have dispersed, the 
count of medals is complete. China has won 
94 gold medals. South Korea 93, Japan 58 
Even Iran has a tally of six medals. But 
India, with a population close to eight 
hundred million and a contingent of Rgr- 
ticipating athletes exceeding four hundred, 
has secured a measly five gold medals Even 
here, there is a bit of a statistical illusion, 
foT, of these five gold medals, as many as 
four are the contribution of the young 
woman from Kerala The other four hundred 
participants between them garnered just 
one gold. 

This non-excellence in games and sports, 
one suspects, has little specificity about it; 
it is a reflection of our general inability to 
perform well, and which shows up whenever 
we have to test our skills or talent against 
international competition. Even in a 
mediocre milieu, the law of probability will 
occasionally throw up a P T Usha, but that 
is neither here nor there The’overall average 
performance is what counts, and here we are 
simply swamped Not that our per capita 
expenditure of public funds on sports will 
compare unfavourably with China’s or 
Iran’s, even though it might with Japan's or 
South Korea’s. Obviously, ‘efficiency’ ac¬ 
counting takes a back seat in this instance 
Much of the money we spend is ill spent, 
sometimes the money is wrongly used up 
because of a lack of direction, sometimes 
it is purposely diverted elsewhere. It is a bit 
like our expenditure toward building a 
foolproof system of internal security 
Increasing the amount of outlay does not 
necessarily result in any dramatic improve¬ 
ment in the inherent efficiency of the 
security network. Larger and larger spending 
on sports too need not—and, as we have just 
seen, does not—lead to an uphftment in our 
level of performance in sports and athletics. 
Too much money may actually lower the 
quality of performance even further from 
the supposed nadir it has currently reached. 

One can of course pick random holes, 
condemn officialdom, make a nice, long, 
impressive roster of the umpteen maladies 
afflicting our sports administration. All this 
will be merely scratching the surface. A 
generic, national deficiency is afflicting us, 
we have to proceed beyond nitpicking. Since 
public funds constitute a very large part of 
the expenditure on sports and games, in the 
formal sense there is of course a governmen¬ 
tal share of responsibility for all that keeps 
going wrong. But to state this is only 10 
circumnavigate a tautology It is much more 
important to analyse what can, with some 
clumsiness, be described as the morphology 
of the tautology. 

Given the fantastic expansion of telecom- 
muniqaiions and other modes of instant 


information-gathering from all over the 
world, why should we be so much lagging 
in our knowledge of the standard of perfor¬ 
mance in the various sports in not-too- 
distant foreign countries? To gather such 
information costs a piffle, and yet, when we 
send out our participants to international 
sports meets with the accompaniment of 
advance boasts that they are going to return 
with a rich haul of gold medals, we do so 
without having the foggiest notion, in most 
cases, of international standards. We do not 
collect the vital bits of information because 
we do not consider it necessary to collect 
such information. We do not consider it 
necessary to collect the information because 
our sense pf self-importance renders such 
collection of information infra dig. It is the 
spin-off of the syndrome of ours being the 
world's most ancient civilisation which, as 
every child knows, possessed, tens of 
thousands of years ago; both intercontinen¬ 
tal ballistic missiles and supersonic jet 
planes as every child knows, we are on top 
of the world, ever; others follow our exam¬ 
ple, aryavarta is unbeatable The country's 
size helps to sustain this combination of 
megalomania and ignorance, as does atso 
the nation's disparate levels of social and 
economic development. There is intense 
social pressure to shut out the external 
world, and to stay provincial. In this cosy 
little huge parochial universe, we always 
come up the royal flush. 

IWo additional factors have strengthened 
the elongation of the provincial climate. The 
first is that we had been under the subjuga¬ 
tion of a Western colonial power for nearly 
a couple of centuries. Cultivating national 
pride was part of the weaponry in the fight 
against imperialism We nourished ourselves 
on auto-suggestion; m that particular phase, 
it was an important means for strengthen¬ 
ing our will as well as our faith in ourselves. 
We became our own cheerleaders. Eleven 
bare-footed native players who comprised 
the ragtag Mohun Bagan football club snat¬ 
ched a surprise victory over a British 
regimental team in the final game and lifted 
the Indian Football Association Cup way 
back in 1911. That plucky victory became 
a symbol of great achievements. It was 
mostly a lustreless sky, life was full of 
humiliation under the colonial masters. 
Environment makes the mind. We came to 
lose a sense of proportion, our isolated 
modest achievements, whether in science or 
the arts or sports, were blown up to immense 
scales. This was an illusion we created for 
ourselves; that illusion was our victuals and 
nourishment. It was then a seemingly harm¬ 
less pastime, we were not offending the 
others, we were only sustaining our ego. In 
the course of the decades, though, the 
illusion was taken to be the real thing. We 
are, out of the imperial bondage for nearly 


forty years now, but have been unable to 
shed the illusion, the stream of subcons¬ 
ciousness keeps flowing in a powerful 
torrent. What do we care about international 
standards, we know for sure we are the cock- 
of-the-walk, the so-called statistics are 
imperialist-colonialist manipulations 

Dare one say it, the other contributory 
factor strengthening the parochial climate is 
linked to the political-constitutional ar¬ 
rangements in the post-independence period. 
Periodic elections under a system of adult 
suffrage where the hinterland is basically a 
pistachio of the different centuries con¬ 
stituting the Middle Ages, have added to the 
political stature of superstition and ignor¬ 
ance. In this milieu, a free democratic vote 
vociferously ratifies the principle of dynastic 
succession It solidifies the prejudice against 
both science and the march of history It 
elevates a Choudhury Charan Singh to the 
status of the most enlightened of econo¬ 
mists, and puts the imprimatur of approval 
on the notion that we are world-beaters in 
whatever gauntlets we take up 

In other words, technology, high or low, 
is a lot of irrelevance, we remain in the feudal 
incubus, safely anaesthetised against the 
intrusion of knowledge. The outward 
developments catching the eye are only 
manifestations of this central fact Sports 
officials consider themselves to be more 
important than sportsmen and athletes. No 
point in feeling aghast, this is in the accepted 
feudal tradition; foot soldiers never win the 
war, they are meant to die in battle, victory 
always goes to the king and his generals; foot 
soldiers exist for the king, and not the other 
way round. And the fact that advance brag 
ging is by now our second nature and first 
attribute is a legacy of how we loved to 
behave under British rule. It is in the tradi¬ 
tion of oral achievement. We fulfil our wish 
through laying prior claims to glory; the 
actual results are a matter of subsequent 
detail which is not worthy enough to detain 
us. All this of course goes to the head of our 
athletes; they begin to receive from the 
nation too much too soon; the illusion of 
success kills their prospects of success. 

Were we not a nation of nearly eight 
hundred million people, were we not so 
strategically located in Asia, were not our 
industrial base, despite its gaps and holes, 
of such an impressive hulk, we would have 
received our comeuppence much earlier in 
the arena of international concourse, if not 
in sports, then in some other sphere where 
excellence is a matter of actual performance, 
not of public relations. With all our medieval 
notions, beliefs and attitudes, we, however, 
manage to coast along, because the rest of 
the world cannot yet afford not to be polite 
with us, we hie much too important in size 
and strategic location. Even the dismal per¬ 
formance in the Seoul Asiad is, therefore, 
likely to cause only a temporary discom¬ 
fiture. The hunt will be on for some scape¬ 
goats, some heads will roll, some shuffles 
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and reshuffles will take place, the furore will 
then duly die down, a P T Usha will shine 
in her lonely splendour, everything else will 
be restored to status quo ante. There is safety 
in numbers; our immense numbers will con¬ 
tinue to keep us insulated from the conse¬ 
quences of our imcompetence. 

At least one little lesson ought to have 
sunk in, but, unfortunately, is unlikely to 
The P T Ushas by themselves cannot make 
a nation. Excellence at the margin means 
'little if the average remains depressed This 
lesson, and the rest of the moral port- 


INDIAN RAYON CORPORATION is 
heading for a very substantial growth in the 
next three years during which it proposes to 
invest more than Rs 350 crore in various new 
projects and diversification, expansion and 
modernisation schemes The company has 
joined as one of the co-promoters of Indo 
Gulf Fertilisers and Chemicals, a prestigious 
gas based project for manufacture of 1,350 
tonnes'of ammonia and 2,200 tonnes of urea 
per day at Jagdishpur in UP involving a 
capital outlay of Rs 720 crore. Besides, the 
company is setting up a plant to manufac¬ 
ture 80,000 tonnes per annum of white 
cement in Rajasthan in technical collabora¬ 
tion with Onoda Engineering and Con¬ 
sulting. Company, Japan. The plant is 
expected to be commissioned in the last 
quarter'of 1987. A plant to manufacture 
20,000 tonnes per annum of carbon black 
is being established in UP in collaboration 
with Phillips Petroleum, USA, which is 
likely to go on stream during the first 
quarter of 1988. 

The company has a letter of intent to 
manufacture annually 15,000 tonnes of 
polyester filament yarn and 5,250 tonnes of 
methanol m Gujarat and has received pro¬ 
posals from leading manufacturers of PFY 
in (he world for the supply of technology 
and equipment. Apart from partially 
oriented yarn (POY), the company will also 
make textunsed, flat o’ fully drawn yarn and 
other speciality yarns presently being 
imported. The plant is likely to go into 
production towards the end of 1988. 

A ceramic unit is being put up in UP to 
manufacture 10,000 tonnes of sanitaryware 
and 12,000 tonnes of wall tiles annually. The 
plant is expected to be commissioned in the 
second quarter of 1988. The company has 
applied for a licence for expanding the 
capacity of Us existing cement plant at 
Malkhed from S.4 lakh tonnes to 10.8 lakh 
tonnes of grey cement to achieve economies 
of scale. It has also planned to set up a unit 
for manufacture of lightning arrestors in 
technical collaboration with Brown Boveri 


manteau, we can in fact transport from the 
arena of sports to the arena of the nation's 
export efforts By now a nearly inevitable 
inverse relationship appears to be establish¬ 
ed between export subsidies and export per¬ 
formance. There is much commotion in of¬ 
ficial circles why this should be so. The 
reasons are not far to seek. The same 
variables which explain the debacle at Seoul 
will, alas, fit in for explaining the failure on 
the export front. It is the same nation which 
frolicks that ventures to export, and you 
cannot export illusion. 


and Company, Switzerland. In addition, it 
proposes to manufacture condensor bush¬ 
ing. coupling capacitor and current trans¬ 
former at Halol in Gujarat in technical col¬ 
laboration with Felten and Guilleaume 
Karlswerke of West Germany. The company 
has also taken up modernisation, replace¬ 
ment, debottlenecking and technical up- 
gradation of the existing facilities at all its 
plants to improve their working efficiencies 
and quality of the products. 

The company has turned in good working 
results for 1985-86. It has earned a gross 
profit of Rs 15 27 crore against Rs 13.89 
crore in the previous year following increase 
in turnovet from Rs 135.89 crore to Rs 156.10 
crore. Profit margins have declined, but net 
profit has expanded from Rs 3.19 crore to 
Rs 7.32 crore Dividend has been lifted 4 
points to 28 per cent and is covered 3.75 
times by earnings, as against 1 95 times 
previously. Exports during the year were at 
an all-time high at Rs 8,58 crore (Rs 5.69 
crore). In view of the wide diversification of 
the company’s activities, the name is pro¬ 
posed to be changed to ‘Indian Rayon and 
Industries’. 

MAFATLAL FINE SPINNING AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY s textile 
division has embarked upon an ambitious 
programme of rapid modernisation encom¬ 
passing product disersification, improve¬ 
ment in quality, reduction of costs, rationa¬ 
lisation and major thrust m the upper end 
of the export market. The modernisation 
envisages installation of the latest open end 
spinning machines, shuttleless looms includ¬ 
ing air jet looms with microprocessors, etc. 
The company incurred an expenditure ol 
Rs 3.08 crore last year and has planned to 
spend another Rs 16 crore during the current 
year. The company has also under considera¬ 
tion substantial investment in the Chemicals 
Division for renovation/modernisation of 
the highly corrosive plant and machinery to 
maintain profitability over the years. This 
would necessitate installation of balancing 


equipment and utilisation of improved pro¬ 
cess know-how to manufacture additional 
quantity within permissible limits. The 
company has made necessary application for 
endorsing higher licensed capacity based on 
the best achieved production in the previous 
years. The R and D department of the 
division has developed know-how for the 
manufacture of aluminium fluoride from 
hydrofluosilicic acid, an effluent of phos- 
phatic fertiliser' plants. This know-how is 
being utilised at the Chemical Division. 
Besides, the Division has upder considera¬ 
tion proposals for diversification involving 
considerable capital outlay. 

The company has turned in impressive 
working results for 1985-86 with a gross 
profit of Rs 9 49 crore against Rs 3.11 crore 
in the previous year following a com¬ 
paratively modest increase in turnover from 
Rs 123.99 crore to Rs 142.73 crore. These 
figures show a substantial widening of profit 
margins. Net profit is also much higher at 
Rs 580 lakh (Rs 84 lakh). Dividend has been 
stepped up from 12 per cent to 17 per cent 
and is covered 5.25 times by earnings; last 
year’s lower distribution was covered just 
1.05 times. The company has agreed to put 
in about Rs 278 lakh towards the rehabilita¬ 
tion package of Mafatlal Engineering 
Industries (MEI) which has been passing 
through a critical period due to long drawn 
strike by workers and resultant paucity of 
funds which have affected its viability. The 
company is a promoter of MEI and has con¬ 
siderable financial stake m its equity capital. 
Under the package, financial institutions 
and banks would give a new term loan of 
Rs 11.10 crore to MEI. 

GUJARAT ALKALIES AND CHEMICALS 
has plans Tor further diversification to the 
tune of Rs 300 crore, including participation 
in Gujarat Petrochemical Complex. Steps are 
being considered by the management to 
mobilise the requisite resources for this 
purpose. Meanwhile, the company has in 
hand its caustic soda concentration and 
flaking unit project. Efforts are being made 
to commission the project by March 1987. 
The company also has a letter of intent to 
convert 50 tonnes of caustic soda per day 
into 60 tonnes of soda ash With the com¬ 
missioning of this project, the capacity 
utilisation of the caustic soda unit will 
improve with a better profitability. The 
company has decided lo participate in a 
captive power plant being put up by ‘Gujarat 
Industries Power Company’ jointly pro¬ 
moted by a few public and private sector 
companies in the region The company has 
initiated a cost reduction programme, 
specially in the field of energy conservation 
to cope with the rising electricity cost 
Graphite anodes have been replaced with 
metal anodes in 5 cells further last year 
taking the total to 35. Another 15 cells will 
be similarly changed in the current year. 
Some technical modifications have resulted 
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in an annual saving of Rs 40 lakh. 

The company has produced improved 
working results for the year ended March 
1987 with increase in production of caustic 
soda from previous year’s 81,500 tonnes to 
89,325 tonnes and in sodium cyanide from 
1,351 tonnes to 1,369 tonnes. Sales amounted 
to Rs 47.83 crore against Rs 38.60 crore and 
yielded a gross profit of Rs 8 70 crore against 
Rs 7.36 crore. Profit margins, however, 
declined due to rise in costs, especially 
electric power which witnessed a steep rise 
in the last three months with tariff going up 
to all time high of 104 paise per KWH in 
March last. The company had to face con¬ 
tinued competition in the volatile caustic 
soda and chlorine markets round the year. 
Imports of caustic soda at very low price 
also provided a formidable challenge in the 
western region. With depreciation claiming 
a lower amount and with no tax liability as 
before, net profit came to Rs 4.16 crore com¬ 
pared to previous year’s Rs 1 96 crore. Divi¬ 
dend has been raised by a point to 26 per 
cent and is covered 1 80 times by earnings; 
last year’s distribution was slightly shor- 
terned. The chloromethanes project has been 
completed on time with a saving of Rs 2 50 
crore in the estimated investment of Rs 20 30 
crore The project was commissioned on 
March 12, 1986 


FERTILISERS AND CHEMICALS TRA- 
VANCORE (FACT) has suffered a setback 
in its performance during 1985-86 with 
decline in gross profit from previous year's 
Rs 29.50 crore to Rs 21.28 crore following 
lower sales of Rs 286 crore against Rs 293 
crore. Net profit had dropped from Rs 19.28 
crore to Rs 11.23 crore. As in the previous 
two years, the profit has been utilised to 
reduce the accumulated loss which now 
stands at Rs 41 28 crore. Profit was reduced 
due to lower production in Cochin Division 
and reduction in retention prices from 
April 1, 1985. 

Total production of fertilisers was 7,44,867 
tonnes against 8.32,676 tonnes last year. In 
terms of nutrient N 2 , production was 
1,80,124 tonnes against 2,24,642 tonnes. 
PjOj production stood at 1,02,125 tonnes 
against 1,13,337 tonnes. In Cochin Phase-I 
there were equipment problems, mechanical 
breakdown, fire in the ammonia plant and 
consequent shutdown of plants In Cochin 
Phase II production had to be curtailed due 
to limitation in availability of ammonia con¬ 
sequent to decommissioning, inspection and 
recommissioning of the ammonia storage 
tanks which took a period of four months 
lidyogmandal Division could achieve the 
highest ever levels of production in terms of 
nutrient even though the plant and equip¬ 


ment were very old and obsolete. Use market 
during the year was very competitive due to 
adverse agro-climatic conditions and high 
quantity of imports. 

FACT Engineering and Design Organisa¬ 
tion (FEDO) improved its overall perfor¬ 
mance. It completed the 2 * 1,350 TPD 
ammonia plants for KRIBHCO at Hazira 
built in association with M W Kellog, the 
BHC plant built for Southern Pesticides 
Corporation at Kowur in AP and the 
Mercury project for Hindustan Zinc at 
Vizag. FEDO was awarded the consultancy 
services contract for a 125 TPD sulphuric 
acid plant by Hindustan Agra Chemicals 
and the engineering and project manage¬ 
ment services for a major oil terminal for 
Bharat Petroleum Corporation. It also sub¬ 
mitted a number of bids for Indian and 
foreign clients Fact Engineering Works 
(FEW) made significant progress m shop 
jobs and project execution Basic engineering 
work on the prestigious ammonium sulphate 
caprolactum project has been completed by 
FEDO and detailed engineering has reached 
a level of 70 per cent. The letter of intent 
has since been converted into an industrial 
licence and the company received bulk 
import licence for capital goods under 
DECF of Japan. Revised estimated cost of 
Rs 260.22 crore is awaiting government’s 


The Week’s Companies (Rs Lakh) 




Indian Rayon 

Mafatlal Fine 

Gujarat Alkalies 

FACT 



Latest Year 
30-6-86 

Last Year 
30-6-85 

Latest Year 
31-3-86 

Last Year 
31-3-85 

Latest Year 
31-3-86 

Last Ybar 
31-3-85 

Latest Year 
31-3-86 

Last Year 
31-3-85 

Paid-up Capital 


795 

795 

677 

677 

893 

893 

18777 

15527 

Reserves 


6152 

6258 

1480 

925 

1295 

1146 

9 

3 

Borrowings 


9113 

9055 

4519 

4037 

3832 

2856 

5284 

7488 

of which Tfcrm borrowings 


5957 

6671 

1617 

1254 

2645 

1862 

3935 

4770 

Gross fixed assets 


17694 

18497 

6147 

5824 

7508 

5617 

18414 

17644 

Net fixed assets 


10457 

12099 

3066 

2887 

5195 

4111 

5556 

5813 

Investments 


6 

1 

115 

115 

3 

3 

36 

36 

Current liabilities 


2318 

4189 

3520 

3633 

1131 

895 

4083 

4626 

Current assets 


7915 

8196 

7014 

6270 

1954 

1676 

13652 

14777 

Stocks 


3841 

4285 

3268 

2800 

479 

334 

8053 

8566 

Book debts 


2383 

1860 

2596 

2728 

1013 

697 

3614 

3467 

Net sales 


15610 

13589 

14273 

12399 

4783 

3860 

28594 

29282 

Other income 


449 

340 

255 

366 

50 

159 

1556 

1323 

Raw material costs 


5429 

5355 

5894 

5434 

656 

563 

15101 

15858 

Wages 


1942 

1678 

2436 

2108 

239 

189 

2212 

2023 

Interest 


1230 

730 

774 

817 

458 

358 

479 

682 

Gross profit (+)/loss (-) 


1527 

1389 

949 

311 

870 

736 

2128 

2950 

Depreciation provision 


795 

1070 

354 

227 

453 

540 

1005 

1022 

Tix provision 


— 

— 

15 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Net profit ( + )/loss (-) 


732 

319 

580 

84 

416 

196 

1123 

1928 

Investment allowance reserve 


— 

— 

350 

— 

120 

— 

— 

— 

Transfer to reserves 

Dividend 


528 

142 

118 

4 

64 

— 

— 

— 

Amount 

P 

12 

12 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 


E 

192 

165 

no 

78 

232 

223 

— 

— 

Rate (per cent) 

P 

10 to 15 

10 to 15 

6.45 

6.45 

— 

— 

— 

— 


E 

28 

24 

17 

12 

26 

25 

— 

— 

Cover (times) 

Ratios (per cent) 


3.75 

1.95 

5.25 

1.05 

1.80 

0.88 

— 

— 

Gross profit/sales 


9.78 

10.22 

6.65 

2.51 

18.19 

19.07 

7.44 

10.07 

Net profit/capital employed 


15.04 

6.97 

26.93 

5.24 

19.01 

9.61 

5.97 

12.41 

Inventories/sales 


24.60 

31.53 

22.89 

22.58 

10.01 

8.65 

28.16 

29.25 

Wages/sales 


12.44 ** 

12.35 

18.47 

17.00 

4.99 

4.90 

7.73 

6.91 
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system it being installed at Willingdon 
Island at a cost of Rs 7.52 crore to moder¬ 
nise the handling of imported bulk rats 
materials like rock phosphate, sulphur, etc. 


In the Capital Market 


Bombay Silk Mills has announced a ‘right’ 
cum public issue of 2,86,500 15 per cent 
secured convertible debentures of Rs 225 
each to raise part of the finance required for 
its Rs 6.5 crore programme Of shifting the 
existing plant from Lalbaug in Bombay to 
Palghar, a notified ‘C Zone backward area, 
and expanding the company’s business An 
amount of Rs 75 of the convertible part of 
each debenture will be automatically con¬ 
verted into three equity shares of Rs 10 each 
at a premium of Rs 15 per share at the end 
of six months from the date of allotment 
and the balance Rs 50 will be converted 
into two equity shares of Rs 10 each at a 
premium of Rs 15 per share at the end of 
18 months from the date of allotment. The 
non-convertible part of Rs 100 will be 
redeemed in four equal annual instalments 
of Rs 25 each beginning at the end of seven 
years. Out of the issue, 2.27 lakh debentures 
will be offered on a ‘right’ basis to the 
existing equity shareholders m the ratio of 
eight debentures for every 50 shares held and 
45,000 debentures will be offered for sub¬ 
scription to the public. The company pro¬ 
poses to reserve for preferential allotment to 
its employees 12,600 debentures; business 
associates 1,000 debentures and fixed deposit 
holders and preference shareholders 900 
debentures. With the shifting of the plant 
to Palghar, the company will be eligible for 
several backward area incentives like 15 per 
cent capital subsidy and sales tax benefits, 
etc. The cost of production is also likely to 
be reduced substantially on account of 
cheaper labour, abundant water supply at a 
nominal price, reduced electricity cost, etc 
The additional benefit of exemption from 
capita] gains tax will further strengthen its 
financial position and generate sufficient 
internal resources for future expansion/ 
diversification, etc According to Hemant 
Vyas, Managing Director, with the comple¬ 
tion of the expansion plans, the company's 
turnover is estimated to reach around Rs 40 
crore by 1988-1989 and the profit before tax 
and other non-cash charges to exceed Rs 5 
crore. Recently, the company has started a 
garment export division. Exports of gar¬ 
ments as also of yarn are likely to be of the 
order of Rs 150 lakh for the year ending 
June 1987. The products of the company are 
well received in the European and other 
world markets and the company has a heavy 
order book-position. The company is also 
shifting its yarn division to Silvassa where 
construction of the plant will commence 
very shortly. The savings on account of sales 
tax in Silvassa is likely to reduce the procure¬ 
ment cost of yarn to the company by about 
Rs 8 to Rs 10 per kg. The company has been 
selected, in principle, as a private sector co¬ 


partner'% Assam Industrial Development 
Corporation for setting up a Rs 120 crore 
project for the manufacture of polyester fila¬ 
ment yarn with a licensed capacity of 15,000 
tonnes per annum. The company also pro¬ 
poses to set up a composite textile mill m 
Gauhati. close to the PFY project. 

Nihon Electronics, a member of the Orson 
Group of companies, will be coming to 
the market shortly with a public issue of 
5,85,400 equity shares of Rs 10 each and one 
lakh 15 per cent secured convertible deben¬ 
tures of Rs 300 each, both at par. Out of 
the issue, 40.000 convertible debentures are 
reserved for preferential allotment to NRls. 
The immediate objective is the manufacture 
of Colour Televisions, Black and White 
Televisions and Audio sets to be marketed 
through Orson Electronics under the brand 
names of ‘Sony’ and “Orson’. M R Chhabria, 
an NR1 and internationally well known 
businessman, is the promoter of this venture. 
The company has already set up a factory 
at Andheri in Bombay and has commenced 
commercial production of Colour Televi¬ 
sions and Black and White Televisions The 
total cost of the project is Rs 450 lakh and 
arrangements for working capital require¬ 
ments have already been tied up The loca¬ 
tion of the factory has the distinct advan¬ 
tages of being situated in the largest market 
for entertainment electronics in India, and 
also well connected with major demand cen¬ 
tres in the country Murata Corporation, 
world leaders in electronic components lor 
televisions, has entered into an agreement 
with Nihon for the manufacture of tuners, 
deflection yokes and flyback transformers 
The company has plans to integrate back¬ 
wards into manufacture of components for 
televisions in collaboration with Murata. In 
phase 1 of its programme, the company will 
mdigemse and become self-sufficient in 
television components. SIA Registrations 
have been obtained and today colour televi¬ 
sion and components are being manufac¬ 
tured in Gujarat at Gandhinagar. Orson has 
also received SIA registration for the manu¬ 
facture of 5 lakh colour picture tubes In 
phase n, Orson is planning to manufacture 
a range of the most advanced Sony two-in- 
ones, hi-fi systems, microwave ovens and a 
host of other consumer related products 
The phase II expansion project will cost 
around Rs 10 crore and the company will 
come back by way of 'rights' and debentures 
to finance these programmes 

Shree Foods is making a public issue of 12 
lakh equity shares of Rs 10 each at par, of 
which 4 80 lakh shares are reserved for allot¬ 
ment to Non-Resident Indians. The issue for 
Indian public will open on November 18 and 
for non-resident Indians on November 8. 
The company has set up a Rs 2.51 crore pro¬ 
ject near Khopolt in Maharashtra for manu¬ 
facture of pasta foods and is in commercial 
production since March last. The main plant 
and machinery for the project was imported 
from Mapimpianti, Italy, world leaders in 


supply of extruded food machinery. The 
company has already introduced three dif¬ 
ferent flavoured and shaped ready-to-fry 
products, two different shaped and flavoured 
ready-to-boii Macaroni and ready-to-eat 
extruded pasta products, viz, Cheese Balls. 
All these products have been well received 
in the market The issue is being made to 
finance balancing equipment and to aug¬ 
ment working capital The company expects 
to achieve a turnover of Rs 3 crore for the 
year ending June, 1987 and Rs 9 crore for 
1987-88. The directors are of the opinion 
that barring unforeseen circumstances, the 
company will be able to earn adequate pro¬ 
fits to pay dividends to the shareholders 
from 1987-88 onwards. The company also 
has plans to set up similar manufacturing 
facilities near Delhi by early 1988 which 
would cater to the markets in Northern and 
Eastern India The issue is being managed 
by Canara Bank and Punjab and Sind Bank 

Universal Solvex is implementing a Rs 198 
lakh project for the manufacture of-vege- 
table oil by solvent extraction process with 
an annual capacity of 39,600 tonnes in terms 
of rice bran/soyabean/salseeds/otl cakes at 
Pilibhit, a centrally notified backward 
area in UP Trial runs are expected from 
December, 1986 and commercial production 
immediately thereafter The company has 
entered into an agreement with Chemical 
Construction International, New Delhi, for 
the design, supply, erection and commis¬ 
sioning of plant on turnkey basts. The com¬ 
pany plans to take up the implementation 
of the refinery project for deodorised and 
winterised soyabean oil of a capacity of 
15,000 tonnes per annum during 1987 The 
company is planning to diversify into several 
new products such as winterised soya edible 
oil, soya milk, curd and cheese A licilhin 
plant will produce bakery and confectionery 
products, industrial oil for cosmetic and 
soap production; soya-cnriched protein 
snacks and highly enriched toasted hi- 
protein based animal fodder for export to 
EEC countries According to Rattan Kumar, 
Managing Director, the company is in the 
final stages of negotiation for an export 
order for de-oiled cake of the fob value of 
Rs 25 million. The estimated turnover of the 
company for the first three years of opera¬ 
tions is Rs 800 lakh, Rs 870 lakh and 
Rs 1,000 lakh, respectively at a capacity 
utilisation of 60 per cent, 70 per cent and 
80 per cent. The break-even is estimated at 
35 per cent of the plant capacity. The board 
expects to pay a maiden dividend from the 
very first full year of working. The company 
is making a public issue of 6.10 lakh equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at par to raise a part 
of the finance required for the project It has 
reserved 2.40 lakh shares for allotment to 
NRIs for whom the issue will open on 
November 1. The issue for Indian public will 
open on November 10 The issue is being 
managed by Sareen Consultants (SCON) 
and Bank of Baroda. Bank of America is 
acting as Advisor to the Issue. 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 




FORESTRY 

Gujarat: Not a Model to Emulate 

Bharat Dogra 


IT is customary for various official reports 
and reviews of forestry practices to repeat 
some suggestions over and over again, 
specialty in the context of supposed welfare 
of forest-labourers and gatherers of forest 
produce. As evil contractors and middlemen 
are supposed to be the source of all exploita¬ 
tion of these people, the catch-all suggestions 
are for "expanding the network of forest 
co-operatives” and “speeding up the work 
of forest corporations” so that contractors 
and middlemen can be eliminated. These 
suggestions are presented and reviewed in 
such a wayias if these are synonymous with 
the welfare of workers. In other words once 
the greedy middlemen have been eliminated 
and some work taken over by the ‘corpora¬ 
tion’ and some other by ‘co-operatives’ the 
welfare of forest labourers and miner forest 
produce (MFP) gatherers is taken to be 
achieved. The question of what exactly is the 
condition of workers under the new orga¬ 
nisational set-up and how exactly it has 
changed is generally not examined, often not 
even raised 

Nowhere has such organisational change 
progressed more than in Gujarat. Several 
forest co-operatives had been set up here 
even in the pre-Independence period Accor¬ 
ding to 1983 data, there were 150 forest 
co-ops in Gujarat with a membership of 1.13 
lakh. As for Gujarat State Forest Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, it has been functioning 
for nearly 10 years now and is officially 
reported as collecting 50 different types of 
MFP An investment of Rs 265 million is 
planned for its activities during the Seventh 
Plan period In addition to this, Gujarat is 
also in the forefront in afforestation pro¬ 
grammes under the social forestry pro¬ 
gramme, and it is also the recipient of 
massive aid from the World Bank for this 
purpose, and which is officially claimed to 
have been successfully utilised. Due to all 
these reasons—and in view of the big atten¬ 
tion being paid to forestry these days and 
the official criteria being used to judge 
success in forestry—Gujarat appears to be 
a model which other States should try to 
Table Pi antahon of Eucalyitus in Gujarat 


fin percentage) 


Year 

In Poly¬ 
thene Bags 

Seedlings 

Tbtal 

1983 

67 

12 

78 

1984 

66 

10 

76 

1985 

52 

10 

62 


Source• “From Where Will You Get the 
Seedlings” (a booklet in Gujarati), 
Honest Department of Gujarat, 1984-86. 


emulate. But is this indeed so? 

Under the system of tree-felling involving 
co-operatives in Gujarat, forest coupes ar>; 
allotted to co-operative societies by the 
government, the co-ops organise the actu . 
felling and the profit is shared with the 
government in a ratio of 20.80 The basic 
criteria of judging such a system would be 
to ask whether in the areas where co-ops 
have been active the necessary considerations 
been shown tor the preservation of forest, 
or have co-ops also behaved like the contrac¬ 
tors in indiscriminately destroying the 
forests While it is frequently claimed that 
co-ops in Gujarat have also been planting 
trees, etc, in areas of tree-felling, ip fact, one 
can see quite ruthless destruction of forests 
in areas at the hands of co-ops in seveal areas 
of Gujarat Pool tribals blame the co-ops 
for destroying forests and also allege that 
these are generally in the hands of a few 
resourceful persons without involving the 
poorest sections in a significant way. And 
the earnings of the labourers engaged in 
felling trees is also frequently below the legal 
minimum wage fixed in the State for forestry 
work. 

As for the Corporation, while it is en¬ 
gaged in collecting a wide variety of MFP, 
the major share of its work relates to the col¬ 
lection of timru leaf, and so an evaluation 
of this single MFP may give some idea of 
the way in which the Corporation works. A 
trade union of forest labourers called Forest 
Produce Gatherers and Forest Workers’ 
Union carried out a study to find out to 
what extent the piece-rate wage paid by the 
Corporation to timru leaf gatherers cor¬ 
responded with the legal minimum wage 
fixed by the State government (Rs 15 20 per 
day). The results of the study revealed that 
even if the gatherers actually received the rate 
fixed by the Corporation, they would earn 
about one-half of the legal minimum wage 
at the end ot a day’s work. Thus it became 
clear that the Corporation had itself been 
resorting to massive underpayment of timru 
leaf gatherers However, the traders who pur¬ 
chase timru leaf at the auction continue to 
make good profits, and the market rate of 
timru leaf bears no comparison to the 
pittance the gatherers receive. In view of all 
this the very concept of middlemen having 
been eliminated comes into question. 

Social forestry Programme 

Finally the 'social forestry’ programme. 
Describing its objectives on official publica¬ 
tion (Seventh Plan Document of Gujarat) 
says that this programme was started in' 


1969-70 “in order to meet the firewood 
requirement in the shortest possible time, to 
induce the village community to actively 
participate in the tree plantation programme 
through appropriate extension programme 
and sharing of the plantation revenue”. The 
programme “finally matured" in the form 
of a five year World Bank project (Com¬ 
munity Forestry Project, Gujarat) with a 
target of raising 1,05,440 hectares of planta¬ 
tions on strips, village lands, degraded forest 
lands, marginal and sub-marginal private 
lands and wood saving devices in the form 
of smokeless stoves and improved crematoria 
at the cost of Rs 650 million. The implemen¬ 
tation of this project coincided with the 
Sixth Plan period 1980-85. 

Although Press reports quoting the World 
Bank's own review of project have men¬ 
tioned serious shortfall in achievements in 
some areas such as raising self-help com¬ 
munity woodlots to supply fuel to villages, 
the Gujarat government has now made a 
simple and straightforward claim, “All the 
physical targets have been fully achieved” 
This success has paved the way for phase II 
of the Community Forestry project which 
proposes to cover 1,20,000 hectares of land 

But amidst this self-praise some dis¬ 
concerting voices can be heard One criticism 
relates to the domination of afforestation 
work by eucalyptus trees, as may be seen 
from the Table. This is not the place to go 
into all aspects of the eucalyptus debate, 
suffice it to say that a lot of evidence has 
been presented regarding the harmful impact 
of eucalyptus on the fertility and moisture 
of land. “But for us the more visible problem 
is that if this tree dominates the forests m 
future, then the work that workers now get 
in MFP collection will be greatly diminished 
' in future years”, adds an activist of the Forest 
Produce Workers' Union. 

From the point of view of the impact of 
foreign aid, it would seem in the present con¬ 
text that while the policy (regarding the 
choice of tree-species) is a distorted one, 
foreign aid has the impact of implementing 
this distortion on a much larger scale and 
in much quicker time than would have been 
possible otherwise simply due to the paucity 
of resources. Another aspect that may 
bother doners is that most afforestation 
work, and this include the foreign aided 
part, has been marred by glaring violation 
of minimum wage legislation. In districts 
like Sabarkantha and Panchmahai where 
workers have been recently organised several 
such violations are being fought while in 
other areas these go unnoticed. 

Thus it is clear that merely impressive 
statistics relating to the expansion of the 
work of forest corporation, wider spread of 
forest co-operatives and ‘success’ of social 
forestry do not make Gujarat a forestry 
‘model’ for others to try to emulate. 
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PRICES 


Squeeze on Essentials 


THE rise in the wholesale price index dur¬ 
ing the first half of fiscal year 1986-87 at 
6.3 per cent was more than double the rise 
of 3.1 per cent in the same period of last 
year, and slightly higher than the rate of in¬ 
crease of 6 per cent in 1984-85. 

The trend of prices presented in the Ihble 
reveals that the seasonal decline which usual¬ 
ly commences from the first week of August 
was absent this year; in fact there was an in¬ 
crease of 0.7 per cent between end-July and 
September. Wage goods as a group registered 
a sharp increase of 11.5 per cent, the highest 
during the last 3 years. This unseasonal trend 
was brought about by increase in oilseeds 
and edible oils prices as also gur prices and 
a lower rate of decline in fruits and 
vegetables prices. Usually the main thrust for 
the seasonal fall emerges from the group 
fruits and vegetables. f 

The rise of 6.3 per cent in the wholesale 
price index during the current fiscal year so 
far (i e, upto end-September) was mainly on 
account of wage goods like potato, onion, 
gur, edible oils and industrial raw materials 
like oilseeds. In fact the current year’s 
uptrend was concentrated in mainly four 
commodities, viz, gur, potato, groundnut 
and groundnut oil having a combined weight 
of about 9 per cent in the general index. 
They contributed about 50 per cent to the 
rise in the general price index. The contribu¬ 
tion of these commodities was smaller in the 


earlier years; 45 per cent in 1985-86, 11 per 
cent in 1984-85 and 42 per cent in 1983-84. 
Thi rise in fruits and vegetables prices may 
partly be attributed to the increase in freight 
charges and partly due to low production of 
onion and potatoes. 

Sugar prices recorded a decline of 2.6 per 
cent during April-September 1986, in con¬ 
trast to a substantial gain of 12.6 per cent 
in the comparable period Of 1985. This 
reflected improved sugar production which 
in the first eleven months of the current 
sugar year (October-September) was of the 
order of 69.5 lakh tonnes as against 61.4 lakh 
tonnes and 59.2 lakh tonnes in the preceding 
two years. Import of sugar during the year 
of the order of 14.7 lakh tonnes as against 
17 7 lakh tonnes in the previous year also 
helped the supply positions. On the other 
hand, the sharp rise in gur price has to be 
viewed against the fall in production as a 
consequence of reduced availability of 
sugarcane for gur production as a larger 
quantity of cane had been diverted to sugar 
mills for sugar production. The cane 
available for gur production is estimated to 
have fallen from 93 million tonnes in 1984-85 
to 82 million tonnes during the current year. 

The sharp rise of 45.1 per cent in ground¬ 
nut prices can be attributed to a fall of 23 
per cent in groundnut production (5.2 
million tonnes as against 6.7 million tonnes 
last year) which was adversely affected by 


Table Trends in Wholesale Price Index in the First Half of Fiscal Year 


(Percentage change) 



Weight 

1986-87 

1985-86 

1984-85' 

1983-84 


(Per 

Cent) 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

411 commodities 

100.00 

0.7 

6.3 

-2.1 

3.1 

-1.1 

6.0 

1.4 

8.2 

Wage goods 

43.1 

1.2 

11.3 

-4.0 

8.3 

-43 

7.7 

2.6 

131 

Fbodgrains 

12.9 

1.1 

-0.2 

1.9 

10.0 

-0.1 

5.0 

-0.9 

55 

Cereals 

10 7 

1.3 

2.6 

2.0 

10.0 

-2.1 

— 

-1.0 

3.5 

Pulses 

2.2 

0.7 

-8.7 

19 

9.8 

5.5 

21.1 

-0.4 

13 7 

Fruits and vegetables 
Milk and milk 

! 6.1 

- 6.3 

20.4 

-13.5 

14.5 

-140 

6.9 

-4.2 

16.3 

products 

Sugar, khandsan 

6.2 

3.6 

83 

1.4 

9.8 

2.3 

72 

3.6 

9.4 

and gur 

7.2 

4.2 

17.8 

-4.3 

5.6 

-0.9 

17.9 

12 4 

44.5 

Edible oils 

Industrial raw 

3.7 

7.7 

33.8 

-4.0 

-19.2 

-64 

7,8 

5.2 

17.9 

materials 

11.3 

2.6 

10.4 

-5.7 

-10.2 

-0.4 

87 

09 

109 

Fibres 

3.2 

2.3 

-3.7 

-10.4 

-26.1 

5.2 

26.2 

— 

1A 

Oilseeds 

4.2 

5.4 

32.7 

-3.6 

-3.8 

-5.5 

6.2 

4.5 

265 

Administered prices 

13.7 

-0.1 

0.7 

,0.2 

1.6 

0.4 

3.8 

0.3 

2.3 

Other manufactures 

29.9 

0.1 

2.8 


2J 

2.1 

4.6 

0.7 

3.0 

Cotton textiles 

8.1 

-0.2 

-1.1 

— 

1.5 

2.5 

3.8 

0.2 

1.1 

Jute textiles 

Rubber and rubber 

1.2 

-1.2 

1.1 

-14.2 

-26.0 

22.3 

29.6 

15.6 

17.0 

products 
Chemicals and 

1.2 

— 

5.6 

— 

0.6 

— 

2.2 

01 

1.5 

chemical products 

5.5 

0.6 

2.8 

-0.2 

1.6 

0.9 

3.0 

05 

2.8 

-rt - 


Nome A » andduly to end-September, the usual phase of'decline. 
B # end-MaWh to erid-September.’ 


the drought in the main producing areas of 
Gujarat. The rise in groundnut prices was 
responsible for the rise of 49.2 per cent in 
groundnut oil prices. 

Prices of pulses fell by 8.7 per cent during 
the year in contrast to a substantial rise of 
9.8 per cent in last year. Pulses production 
at 12.9 million tonnes was more than the 12.2 
million tonnes achieved in 1984-85. The 
increased production together with some 
stocks kept prices of pulses under check. 
However, in spite of a rise in production of 
cereals (137.7 million tonnes as against 134.0 
million tonnes last year) coupled with com¬ 
fortable stocks the price of cereals went up 
by 2.6 per cent during the year. While wheat 
and coarse grains recorded declines of 4.1 
per cent and 6.2 per cent, respectively, prices 
of nee shot up substantially by 10.7 per cent, 
almost the same increase as last year. 

As there was no major escalation of the 
prices of commodities which are officially 
administered, the administered price com¬ 
modities group did not register any notewor¬ 
thy rise in prices. 

The variation in retail prices of a few com¬ 
modities prevailing in selected centres 
reported in the press indicate that in all the 
centres, except Calcutta, the price of rice has 
shown an uptrend. In Calcutta free sale of 
nee has been banned. Price of rice ruled high 
in Madras and rice was cheapest in 
Lucknow. Except in Delhi and Hyderabad, 
in all other centres the wheat price registered 
a decline. In Calcutta where there is no 
private trading in rice and wheat, which are 
both sold through fair price shops, the price 
of wheat as of rice ruled steady. Wheat was 
dear in Cochin although during the year the 
prices recorded a decline, and it was cheapest 
in Hyderabad and Lucknow. Prices of sugar 
recorded the maximum decline in Madras. 
Except in Lucknow, the price of sugar in all 
other centres recorded declines. In Lucknow 
the retail price rose by 3.2 per cent while in 
Delhi it remained constant at a higher level 
of Rs 7 per kg. Gur showed the maximum 
increase of 35.0 per cent in Ahmedabad but 
a decline of 2.1 per cent in Delhi. While tur 
dal prices recorded increases in all centres, 
price of chana dal fell in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Calcutta. The prices of 
groundnut, groundnut oil (both refined and 
unrefined varieties) and coconut oil record¬ 
ed substantial increases, the order of increase 
being the lowest in Lucknow and Delhi. The 
rise in tea prices ranged between 5 per cent 
(in Hyderabad) and 10 per cent (in Cochin) 

In sum, barring wheat and sugar retail 
prices of all essential commodities made 
noticeable gains during the first six months 
of 1986-87. The increase in price of ground¬ 
nut oil was pronounced, tur dal and gur were 
the other commodities which experienced 
higher inflation. The price of rice in the 
Southern centres where it is consumed more, 
moved up markedly. 
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Injectable Contraceptives in Mass Programme 
Alarming Scope for Misuse 

Bharati Sadasivam 


THE current campaign against the mtroduc- 
tion of long-acting injectable contraceptives 
(1C*) into the government's family planning 
programme, launched by health and women 
activists across the country, underlines the 
sharply sexist biases of our population 
control policies and the fundamental in¬ 
adequacies of our health delivery systems. 
The issue of the controversial ICs assumes 
added significance in the context of the fresh 
impetus being given to the family planning 
(FP) programme in the Seventh Plan period 
(1985-90) by the end of which the govern¬ 
ment expects to achieve a “conceptual 
breakthrough’’. 

Several recent policy decisions and an¬ 
nouncements by the health ministry point 
to the government’s intention to tackle the 
stagnant programme with renewed vigour. 
The budgetary allocation for it in the 
Seventh Plan is Rs 3,256 crore, compared to 
Rs 1,438 crore in the Sixth Plan. Method- 
wise targets have been raised to 31 million 
sterilisations, 21.2 million lUDs and 14.5 
million conventional contraceptive and oral 
pill users to achieve a crude birth rate of 27, 
crude death rate of ten, infant mortality rate 
of 87/1,000 and a couple protection rate of 
42 per cent by 1990, and long-term 
demographic goals of a net reproduction rate 
(NRR) of one by 2,006-2,011 and a zero 
growth rate by 2,050. The “revised strategy” 
to be implemented as part of the three-year 
vigorous FP drive beginning in September- 
October, according to Deputy Minister for 
health and family welfare S Krishna Kumar, 
will include raising the marriage age, 
increasing literacy and employment levels of 
women, improving child survival and pro¬ 
viding old age security. Such a position 
ignores the important fact that the FP pro¬ 
grammes have had increased participation 
by women than by men, but this has had no 
impact on the birth rate. 

In his many and often repetitive an¬ 
nouncements since June, the minister is, 
however, suspiciously silent on the introduc¬ 
tion of ICs like NET EN into the mass FP 
programme although phase IV trials con¬ 
ducted by the ICMR are nearing completion. 
And this silence is despite (or perhaps 
because of) the writ petition filed by three 
women’s groups and others in the Supreme 
Court on April 7 challenging the attempts 
of the health ministry and the ICMR to push 
through- a contraceptive hazardous for 
women. The petitioners pointed out that 
once introduced, ’this contraceptive has a 
high potential for misuse and can recreate 
the family planning scene of the emergency 
era”. The court issued notice to the Drug 
Controller on July 15 to show cause why the 
produgion and marketing of ICs should not 


be stayed and asked him to explain the 
findings of the ICMR on the clinical trials 
and contraindications of the drug. 

At a repent workshop organised by the 
Committee Against Long-acting Hormonal 
Contraceptives in Bombay, health activists, 
population experts and doctors highlighted 
the considerable health hazards associated 
with ICs and the socio-ethical issues raised 
by the government’s political decision to 
introduce them in the FP programme. The 
large-scale introduction of hormonal contra¬ 
ceptives will not only expose a healthy 
female population to a long list of risks 
ranging from menstrual chaos to cervical 
cancer. It will also mean an almost total 
emphasis on women as family planning 
targets. 

The government’s shift in emphasis began 
after the Emergency experience, and over the 
last ten years, vasectomies have been reduced 
to negligible numbers. In contrast, other 
methods have been available for women— 
sterilisation or the spacing methods of IUD, 
oral pills, condoms. The percentage of tubec- 
tomies to total sterilisations went up from 
25 in 1976-77 to 80.2 in 1977-78 As Malim 
Karkal of the Indian Institute of Population 
Studies pointed out at the workshop, over 
90 per cent of sterilisations in states with 
higher acceptance rates are tubectomies 
lb get around the inconvenience caused 
to women by hospitalisation, the camp 
approach of laparoscopic sterilisations was 
devised and propagated despite a high 
mortality rate of 10-12/100,0OO in laparo¬ 
scopy camps A recent study by the Pro¬ 
gramme Evaluation Organisation (PEO) of 
the Planning Commission showed that 
female adopters of FP methods were twice 
that of men in the 124 villages in 31 districts 
surveyed. 

While women have increasingly become 
the victims of the official FP programmes, 
they receive the least benefits from the state’s 
health delivery system. Although the 
maternal and child health (MCH) compo¬ 
nent is a major plank of the FP programme, 
available data on the health of women and 
children indicates that it continues to be 
poor. According to Malini Karkal, “India 
not only continues being one of the few 
populous nations that report a lower life 
expectancy for the women than for the 
men—but over the years it is observed that 
the gender gap is widening with lesser share 
of gains received by women." Nor is a 
population of better quality ensured simply 
by ’averting births’ as the FP programme sets 
out to do—the nutritional level of children 
in Kerala which reports a high acceptance 
of fc&ily planning, is far worse than that 
of children in Uttar Pradesh, which does 


not. A programme which is designated 
family welfare and at least a part of whose 
objective is to improve the health of women 
and children, has hardly any inputs, in any 
of its plans, to achieve this. A recent survey 
by Baroda's Operations Research Group 
(ORG) of 35,000 eligible couples showed 
that 62 per cent were not even aware of 
MCH services. The FP programme has seen 
the woman not as a major and human com¬ 
ponent of the family unit, but only as a 
"breeder” in society whose fertility must be 
controlled to achieve government targets, 
even at considerable risk to her health. 

Scope for Misuse 

It is against this dismal backdrop that the 
imminent introduction of ICs as an FP 
method must be viewed. Several disturbing 
questions have been raised by women’s 
groups and health activists about the ethics 
of the clinical trials of NET EN conducted 
by the ICMR, the alarming scope for misuse 
that an injection allows and the feasibility 
of ICs in a country where public health 
facilities arc known by their severe limita¬ 
tions. In India, testing is done mainly in 
government-run public hospitals and in rural 
areas where the women are uneducated and 
from the low or no income groups Although 
doctors maintain that their consent is sought 
before the injection administered, it is more 
a matter of convincing them to avoid 
pregnancy with the new injection method 
which the government is providing free. At 
no time are they explicitly told that the drug 
is being tested and that they are part of the 
test (Dr Mira Savara, “Injecting NET EN 
into India”, CED counterfact No 10). Nor 
are the women informed of the potential 
risks/hazards associated with the use of 
the drug. 

Safety Guidelines Flouted 

Although there is no data on whether 
women who have been on ICs for two to 
three years can conceive after discontinua¬ 
tion, the government is recommending it as 
a spacing method. This is despite the fact 
that die World Health Organisation (WHO), 
though a proponent of NET EN, has 
advised against its use on women who have 
not had any children because the return to 
fertility aspect of the contraceptive had not 
been adequately studied. Other ICMR 
guidelines are also being flouted by doctors 
and workers at the printary health centres 
(PHCs). Rules for phase III NET EN two- 
monthly trials specified that women being 
recruited should not be breast-feeding their 
child. Yet, Savara reports that several women 
interviewed at one centre were lactating 
mothers and had to discontinue the tests 
because this fact was overlooked at the time 
of thier selection. The health ministry’s 
guidelines also state a long list of contra¬ 
indications to the use of NET EN, ranging 
from liver or cardiovascular disease to 
abnormal uterine bleeding and breast or 
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genital cancers, and common ‘side-effects' 
like irregular and sometimes prolonged 
bleeding, delay in becoming pregnant after 
discontinuing NET EN use and headaches 
and weight gain, that have to be explained 
to each women. Annual breast and pelvic 
examinations are also recommended. When 
our PHCs and their staff are unable or do 
not care to determine the simple fact of 
lactation, it is inconceivable how they will 
handle these isues. Savara reports that 
during her visit to a centre, she found that 
women are not asked questions to elicit 
specific information 
Apart from the callous disregard exhibited 
by medical and paramedical staff, hardly 
surprising in a target-obsessive culture, it is 
the inherent weaknesses of our public health 
system that puts to question the introduc¬ 
tion of hormonal contraceptives as a mass 
programme. Can our PHCs be expected to 
take reasonable safeguards for the thousands 
of women in the target group who will be 
induced to use NET EN? Can they ensure 
that the drug will be stored and administered 
safely? The health ministry’s guidelines for 
the mode of administration state that the 
NET EN, being an oily viscous solution, 
should be aspirated carefully into the syringe 
to ensure full use and avoid leakage, and that 
the vial containing the drug should be 
warmed before injection if it has been stored 
in low temperature. These are simple rules 
but it is doubtful if our under-staffed and 
over-worked health centres and government 
hospitals will be able to follow them. It is 
precisely these difficulties that the Serum 
Institute of India pointed out m a recent 
press advertisement issued in the wake of the 
deaths of four children in a hospital in 
Bombay after the alleged administration of 
triple antigen. Wrong administration of the 
drug, faulty storage and negligence by 
doctors and para-medical staff were respon¬ 
sible for the vaccine deaths at Bombay, 
Gujarat and Varanasi, it said. These are vital 
factors that have to be taken cognisance of 
before ICs are introduced in a mass pro¬ 
gramme. Added to these is the disquieting 
scope for misuse of an injectable method. 
Given the tow response to lUDs and oral 
pills, injectables are being welcomed as a 
workable tool by government officials and 
medical staff afflicted with ‘targetitis’ who 
are propagating the theory that “an injection 
is a good solution", on the basis of biased 
and incomplete information to women. It 
is clear that the obsession with targets 
precludes vital considerations of health and 
safety—far from being alarmed by the 
unanswered questions regarding NET EN, 
health authorities are keen to begin its large- 
scale u$e because it is long-acting and they 
need not bother about the women for at least 
'wo months after they have been admini¬ 
stered the drug. 

Obsession with Targets 
By-passing of procedures, under-playing 
of risks bydoctors, lack of follow-up action 


and poor means of distribution of the 
contraceptive in rural areas, which are the 
primary target groups, conjure up a horrify¬ 
ing spectre of thousands of women in the 
child-bearing age group being passive 
recipients of an 'FP method’ that can per¬ 
manently damage their health and/or 
reproductive systems (It is significant that 
at least one state government—West Bengal 
—has refused to co-operate with WHO and 
ICMR staff who wanted to begin NET EN 
trials in the rural areas). The government's 
all out emphasis on making women bear the 
pressures of family planning programmes 
and the onus for limiting their families is 
borne out by its recent decision to raise a 
women’s volunteer corps of 1.5 million at the 
grassroots level which will co-ordinate the 
activities of all FP functionaries in the 
villages. Each of these female volunteers will 
be acceptors of FP methods themselves and 
be in constant touch with 60 unprotected 
couples to “play a pivotal role” in the FP 
programmes, while the government proposes 
to disband all male community health 
volunteers shortly. 

It is difficult to reconcile these motiva¬ 
tional strategies adopted by the government 
with the frequent claims made by Krishna 
Kumar that the “revised” family welfare pro¬ 
gramme will try to ‘internalise’ the need for 
population control, “de-hureaucratise FP 
services” and discourage coercion. The 
introduction of injectables in the FP pro¬ 
gramme specifically enables the use of 
coercive tactics by health personnel. Even 
otherwise, coercion has been a feature of the 
FP programmes all through the govern¬ 
ment's Plans bacause population control is 
seen as a substitute for development rather 
than independent of development. Even in 
Maharashtra, which is in the forefront of the 
programme, achieving 98 per cent of the 
targets in sterilisations and 78 per cent in 
other methods, only five million of the 
eligible ten million couples were covered in 
the Sixth Plan. It is important to note that 
the proposed women volunteer corps will be 
used on a pilot basis to propagate FP norms 
in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar 
and Rajasthan which have always lagged 
behind in implementing the programme. 

Unless the government rids the FP pro¬ 
gramme of its inherent sexist bias with an 
equal thrust on male methods of contra¬ 
ception and sterilisation, all schemes to 
revitalise the programme can only remain at 
a cosmetic level. The programme needs to 
be re-oriented in other aspects as well. 
Although the Planning Commission study 
noted that the single most important factor 
motivating people to adopt FP methods was 
the existence of adequate medical health and 
infrastructural facilities, there is little effort 
to integrate these services into the FP pro¬ 
gramme which measures its success only by 
the number of 'births averted*. Again, the 
study found that the length of the period of 
contact with audio, visual or personal media 


had only a marginal impact on potential 
acceptors (the ORG study also found that 
most women were not reached by radio 
broadcasts), sizeable amounts of annual 
allocations are spent on a media blitz—the 
government released FP advertisements 
worth Rs 12 crore through private agencies 
in the four “backward” states. The govern¬ 
ment needs to correct this faulty focus and 
the sexist bias of the programme to make 
it in any way meaningful. Apart from its 
monopolisation by bureaucrats and obses¬ 
sion with quantitative targets which have 
made no impact on the birth rate (stagnant 
at 34) the India’s FP programme has always 
been influenced by foreign funding agencies 
and foreign ‘experts’ and demographers— 
what Ashts Bose, president of the Indian 
Association for the Study of Population, has 
dubbed ‘the international birth control 
mafia'. 

While trying to realise birth control targefs 
through large-scale use of ICs, the govern¬ 
ment is apparently oblivious to the fact that 
contraceptive technology is in the hands of 
multinationals who are competing with one 
another in production and trying to fob off 
on the Third World what they would not use 
themselves. In the US, the Food and Drug 
administration in 1978 denied approval of 
Depot Medroxyprogesterone (DM PA), 
which is a similar compound as NET EN, 
because of many unresolved questions. 
Similarly, only four developed countries have 
licences for NET EN for limited use. The 
major market for the drug remains in the 
Third World countries whose ‘overpopula¬ 
tion’ must be controlled by any, however 
desperate, means. 


Swede (India) Teltronica 

SWEDE (INDIA) TELTRON1CS 
LIMITED, in technical collaboration with 
Ericsson Information Systems AB of 
Sweden, is bringing high technology push 
button telephones to India. Set up as a joint 
venture with Karnataka State Electronics 
Development Corporation (KEONICS), 
Swede (India) is one of the select organisa¬ 
tions licensed by the Government of India 
to manufacture push button telephone in¬ 
struments, conforming to the exacting stan¬ 
dards set by the Department of Telecom¬ 
munications and the Department of Elec¬ 
tronics Swede (India) will begin manufac¬ 
turing activities at its factory in Bangalore, 
from December this year, with the building 
and infrastructure being ready. 

Swede (India) will be manufacturing 
Ericsson’s internally known DIAVOX range 
of push button models that are based on the 
modular concept m designing. The range 
will include standard desk telephones for use 
in offices and homes, loud-speaking 
telephones, two-line telephones, hotel 
telephones and telephones with abbreviated 
dialling and last number re-dial facilities. 
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Two Misconceptions Indians Have 
about Pakistan 

I—The National Question 

Babar Ali 


A MONTH spent m India in conversation 
with numerous academics, intellectuals, 
political workers and lay people brought 
home the fact that most Indians, even pro¬ 
minent academicians many of whom had 
visited Pakistan, had some serious mis¬ 
conceptions about what Pakistan is today. 
Essentially, there were two important issues 
on which Indians had some views, which 
were quite different to what the real situa¬ 
tion is in Pakistan. 

Most of the Indians I met, and they came 
from a varied cross-section of political 
thought, tend to consider Pakistan a homo¬ 
geneous country, united basically by the fact 
that the population of Pakistan is pre¬ 
dominantly Muslim This belief that Islam 
is the unifying thread in Pakistan and that 
Pakistan is a 'homogeneous entity’ is quite 
erroneous and ignores the importance of the 
‘National Question’ in Pakistan today. Of 
course, the 'Islamic viewpoint’ is the official 
view of the Government of Pakistan which 
tries to ensure that this point of view is pro¬ 
jected both nationally and internationally. 
The second misconception that Indians had 
was that they believed that Benazir Bhutto 
was the Saviour that Pakistanis prayed for 
and that she will be able to give Pakistan a 
system of democracy that its people have 
been crying out for over nine years. Most 
people also believed, quite sincerely, that 
Benazir is ‘independent’ m her political 
outlook and that she will be able to take 
Pakistan out of the Imperialist orbit once 
she comes to power This view is equally 
wrong and dangerous 

In this article, which is in two parts, I 
discuss the relevance of the question of 
national rights in the politics of Pakistan 
today, followed by an analysis of the politics 
of Benazir Bhutto. Both these issues are of 
paramount importance and are going to 
determine Pakistan's future. 

No discussion amongst political workers 
in Pakistan on any aspect of politics— 
whether it be on the move to restore demo¬ 
cracy in the country, on the economic policy 
of the present government or of any govern¬ 
ment of the future, on the role of Im¬ 
perialism in the country or on any aspect of 
culture—is complete without a thorough 
discussion of what has become known as the 
‘National Question’ or the question of 
nationalities in Pakistan. 

* 

‘Official’ version 

This question is analysed in three different 
ways by groups belonging to three different 
political and ideological trends. The first 
group supports the 'official' version which 
is espoused by the various institutions of the 


state in Pakistan, the government, the 
bureaucracy and the army. This view is also 
supported by reactionary political parties, 
m particular by some religious parties, pro¬ 
minent amongst whom is the Jama'at Islami, 
and by other small religious groups which 
are further to the right of the Jama’at. The 
Jama'at Islami has a substantial following 
amongst the Urdu-speaking population of 
the country (those who migrated from Bihar, 
Uttar Pradesh and Hyderabad Deccan after 
Partition in 1947) Most of the Urdu¬ 
speaking Mohajirs have settled in Karachi 
and this is where the Jama'at has its main 
following. A number of smaller Urdu- 
speakmg Mohajir groups also support the 
official view of Pakistan. The government, 
the army and the bureaucracy are mainly 
composed of, and controlled by, the elite 
from the Punjab and thus the ruling class 
in the Punjab not only supports but is 
responsible for imposing and guarding this 
‘official’ point of view. 

The ‘official’ government point of view 
essentially states that Pakistan was created 
by Muslims for Muslims and that we are all 
Pakistanis, mainly because we are all 
Muslims and thus we are one nation, and 
thus we must live together as one country 
and nation. The interests of the Punjab are 
probably the most important in upholding 
this view. Unlike most multi-national states, 
Pakistan is dominated by one national 
group, the Punjabis. They not only comprise 
57 per cent of the population, but they 
dominate the rest of the country eco¬ 
nomically and through their share in the 
organs of the state. The army is 85 per cent 
of Punjabi origin, right from the lowest 
ranks to the top military brass. The bureau¬ 
cracy is again very heavily Punjab-domi¬ 
nated, as is the police and the judiciary. 
Punjab is the most highly developed and 
advanced province in the country (although 
unequal development has resulted in under¬ 
developed districts in the Punjab as well). 
It has a great deal of the industry of the 
country, and is without doubt the main con¬ 
tributor to feeding the country. Capitalist 
relations are most highly developed m the 
Punjab (as can be seen by the degree of 
mechanisation and the land tenure system 
m agriculture) while in the other three 
smaller provinces feudal and tribal systems 
still dominate. The more developed relations 
of production have resulted in better com¬ 
munication systems and infrastructure in the 
Punjab than in the smaller provinces. 

A national or ethnic breakdown of the 
ruling*class in Pakistan shows a dispropor¬ 
tionate share from the Punjab. Thus, it Is 
in the interest of this ruling class to main¬ 


tain the unity of Pakistan as they have the 
most to gain in terms of economic and 
political power. No longer are the economic 
interests of the Punjab only in the Punjab, 
but they have spread to.the other provinces, 
in particular to Sind and the North West 
Frontier Province (NWFP). Punjabi entre¬ 
preneurs, both large and small, are setting 
up businesses in Peshawar and Karachi, and 
given their entrepreneurial skill, have effec¬ 
tively established themselves there. Not only 
that, but a large number of farmers, have 
also left the fertile and expensive Punjabi 
rural land and have now moved to the upper 
areas of Sind and to areas in the NWFP 
which border the Punjab. Studies have 
revealed that these Punjabi migrant farmers, 
particularly in Sind, are more productive 
than the local farmers. With the arms of the 
state, essentially Punjabi-controlled, these 
arms have also spread to the other provinces. 
Most of the senior bureaucracy and the 
middle and top level police in the smaller 
provinces is Punjabi. The army of Pakistan 
is seen more as a Punjabi army and given 
the political situation in the country, the 
need to deploy the armed forces at various 
times in different parts of the country has 
resulted in the Punjab army becoming a 
permanent feature m the smaller provinces. 
Thus given their ‘national’, i e, Pakistani 
interests, the Punjab needs the country to 
stay united. It is important to point out that 
within the Punjab, numerous progressive 
and democratic groups realise that the ruling 
Punjabi class dominates other nationalities 
as well as other classes in Punjab. These 
groups have tried to align themselves with 
the broader democratic parties in the 
country and have fought not only for the 
oppressed nationalities of Pakistan, but also 
for the oppressed classes m the Punjab and 
in the other provinces. 

The other important section that supports 
the 'one Muslim nation, Pakistan’ viewpoint 
has its roots in the Mohajir Urdu speaking 
community of Karachi. Although this com¬ 
munity is quite diverse in ethnic composi¬ 
tion, the dominant industrial and mercan¬ 
tile groups, who have a iarge'stake in the 
economy of the country, also favour a united 
Pakistan as they too have more to gain than 
by supporting any secessionist movement. 
This community also has some strong ties 
in the bureaucracy, but to a much lesser 
extent than .the Punjabi dominant class. The 
Islamic fundamentalists have no hope of 
survival unless the official view is accepted 
in Pakistan as they would lose most of their 
political support if each nation was given its 
rights. It is this group which harps on the 
tune that we are all Muslims first and 
Pakistanis second. This group is in the 
forefront in implementing the Islamic laws 
which are slowly finding their way into 
Pakistani civil life. The movement of 1977 
which brought General Zia to power had 
amongst its most ardent supporters right 
wing religious parties, many of whom still 
openly support the Zia regime. 

The official view does not give any im- 
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portance to the rights of smaller nationalities 
and violently suppresses any attempts 
towards autonomy. It considers anyone who 
speaks of national rights as an enemy of 
Pakistan and often terms them kafirs 
(infidels) as well. Although the government 
does at times recognise the fact that the 
smaller provinces are underdeveloped while 
Punjab is much more prosperous, no serious 
measures are taken to reverse this trend and 
to bring the smaller provinces on par. Over 
the last few years, however, the government 
has taken particular interest in uplifting the 
communications (mainly roads) network in 
the province of Baluchistan. They feel that 
this measure will integrate the far flung areas 
of this province and bring it closer to 
markets m the rest of the country. Oppo* 
nents to the regime and Baluch Nationalists 
feel that these measures are designed to 
facilitate military manoeuvrability to quash 
any attempts of an uprising. However, one 
thing is very clear, the repressive policies of 
the Zia regime have certainly added fuel to 
the fire of nationalism m the three smaller 
provinces in the country and the national 
question in Pakistan is sharper today than 
it has ever been before. 

‘Narrow’ nationalists 

The second approach to the nationalities 
question is that which is supported by tribal 
and feudal lords in the three smaller pro¬ 
vinces These nationalists ignore democratic 
and class questions and want autonomy, or 
in some cases total liberation, while keeping 
the existing class relations unchanged For 
this reason, they are called ‘narrow’ nationa¬ 
lists or ‘chauvinist* nationalists by demo¬ 
cratic and progressive nationalists. In Sind, 
they are represented by the veteran G M Syed 
who has spent more years in jail than out 
of it since 1947. His organisation, Jiye Sind 
Mahaaz (Long-live Smd Front) is committed 
to the liberation of Sind at all costs and has 
a fairly large following, especially amongst 
students in the interior of the province. 
However, a very great majority of his cadre 
leave the party soon after completing their 
education and join progressive nationalists 
in Sind. 

The national question is without doubt 
the sharpest in the province of Sind. Sind 
has borne the brunt of most of the excesses 
of the military regime and has felt most 
deprived of its national rights. ZuJfiqar Ah 
Bhutto, the executed leader of the Pakistan 
Peoples Party was a Sindhi and had a great 
following and carried immense respect 
amongst the people of Smd. The Peoples 
Party’s strongest foothold is in Sind and 
thus, as the Party has played a prominent 
role tn the Movement to Restore Democracy, 
the people of Sind have been actively in¬ 
volved and have paid dearly: the 1983 Move¬ 
ment which was essentially a Sindhi affair 
left hundreds dead, slaughtered by the armed 
forces. Since the Sindhis felt that the army 
was Punjabi, their resentment towards the 
Punjab grew. The August 1986 movement 
was a continuation of the 1983 movement 
for many Sindhis, and again Punjab in 


general, and the Punjabi army in particular, 
were seen as the mam aggressor. 

After Bhutto won the 1971 elections, Sind 
was given many privileges: many Sindhis 
were recruited in the bureaucracy, infra¬ 
structure was provided to facilitate invest¬ 
ment in the industry; educational institu¬ 
tions, right from the lower level to profes¬ 
sional colleges, were opened in the backward 
areas of Smd, etc In other words, the 
Sindhis felt that they could finally get a share 
in the politics and economics of the country. 
For the Sindhis, the execution of Bhutto by 
a Punjabi army was a major blow and tur¬ 
ning point which gave vent to nationalist 
feelings. Since 1977, as settlers from the 
Punjab have come into Sind and have 
successfully competed with the local popula¬ 
tion, further resentment against the Punjabis 
has grown. With the army and bureaucracy 
now heavily entrenched in Smd, the presence 
of Punjabis has provoked sharp responses 
by the local population. 

Another smaller contradiction exists 
between the Sindhis living in the interior of 
Sind and the multi-lingual and multi¬ 
national inhabitants of Karachi. However, 
this problem has not as yet caused concern 
enough to create any mrqor problems Never¬ 
theless. the inhabitants of Karachi are aware 
of the potential of the problem and have 
thus made attempts to integrate with the rest 
of Smd. 

On the other hand, in Kar. t hi, a few 
groups have started saying that the Mohajirs 
are the fifth nationality of Pakistan and that 
they should be recognised as such They have 
also asked the government to make Karachi 
a province, but this is at the moment, or in 
the near future, quite unlikely. The Mohajir 
Quamt Movement has its roots in the middle 
and lower middle-class sections of the Urdu- 
speaking migrants from India who now live 
in Karachi This movement has a growing 
following and could play some role in the 
politics of Sind in the future. 

G M Syed’s counterpart in the NWFP is 
Ghaffar Khan, also known as ‘Frontier 
Gandhi' for his opposition to Pakistan in the 
1940s. Ghaffar Khan who is nearing the age 
of a hundred is still living on his reputation 
as a champion of Pakhtun (or Pathan— 
inhabitants of the areas comprising Afgha¬ 
nistan, NWFP, and northern Baluchistan) 
Rights. He has a very big following in the 
NWFP, but after the Afghan Revolution of 
1979, the Pakhtun national question has 
softened, from one which was ‘narrow’ 
nationalist to one which has become ‘demo¬ 
cratic’ or ‘progressive 1 nationalist. The 
Afghan Revolution is treated extremely 
sympathetically and favouiably by all pro¬ 
gressive sections of society in Pakistan The 
Pakhtun narrow nationalists lost their foot¬ 
hold when the Pakhtuns in general saw that 
there was more to life than a very narrow 
view of being Pakhtuns As the Afghan 
revolution consolidates, a great number of 
Pakhtuns hope for a similar revolution 
(i e, national and democratic) in the areas 
comprising Pakhtuns. 

The narrow nationalism of Baluchistan is 


manifested in the personalities of certain 
tribal leaders who want independence for the 
Baluch without any mention of the class 
question. Many of these leaders are in exile 
in the West and have sworn not to return to 
their homeland until it is free The national 
question is very present in Baluchistan, but 
today is not as sharp as m Smd. A ‘war of 
liberation’ was fought in Baluchistan during 
1974-77 but the situation in Baluchistan has 
taken a back-seat to the events that have 
taken place in Sind. Nevertheless, nationalist 
feelings are smouldering on a low flame and 
will rise when their leaders feel that the time 
is ripe. 

Progressive Nationalists 

The third type of nationalist feelings are 
the only ones that can save Pakistan from 
disintegration. These progressive nationalists 
look at both the national question and the 
class question. Some political parties who 
claim a following in all the four provinces 
have also raised the issue of provincial 
autonomy. They have spoken of a federation- 
type Pakistan, where the four provinces will 
have total say in the running Of the affairs 
of the province The centre will be respon¬ 
sible only for four things- defence, currency, 
foreign relations and communications. 
These political parties understand the 
problems and grievances of the smaller 
oppressed nationalities and thus, to diffuse 
the feelings ot discontent, offer them as 
much as they possibly can, within the limits 
of keeping Pakistan united. 

Of the leading parties who have given 
their commitment to this form of autonomy, 
two, the Awami National Party and the 
Pakistan National Party, a committed to 
the national democratic revolution, while the 
third, the Pakistan Peoples Party, the leading 
force irt|the country today, is committed to 
bourgeois democracy. Thus given these 
different approaches towards the solutions 
of the problems of the people of Pakistan, 
the extent to which they permit provincial 
autonomy will also vary Given the economic 
and political programme and ethnic com¬ 
position of Benazir's Peoples Party, the 
question of national rights may be partially 
solved for the Sindhis, but the other two 
smallci nationalities may have to confront 
the power of the centre instead 

The national question is thus of para¬ 
mount importance m Pakistan today. For the 
Pakistani right it heralds doom if Pakistan 
breaks up qnd they loose their political and 
economic power For the narrow nationa¬ 
lists, it becomes a dream to be able to rule 
a small ‘nation’ For the progressive and 
democratic parties it becomes a question 
which needs to be solved along with the class 
question and along with other democratic 
issues The national question has become 
one of the main issues in the politics of 
Pakistan today and given the present trend 
of things, it is bound to become the most 
important one Any individual who is 
remotely interested m Pakistan cannot ignore 
that. 
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Defreezing Marxian Social Theory 

A run Bose 

Marxian Theory and the Third World (ed) Diptendia Banerjee: Sage 
Publications, New Delhi/Beverly Hills/London, 1985, pp 325, Rs 195. 


I 

THIS heavily priced book will, it is hoped, 
be made available m paperback at a price 
within reach. It consists of some of the 
papers prepared for the three-day Karl 
Marx Centennial International Seminar on 
‘Marxian Theory and Studies on the Non- 
European World’ at Burdwan University 
(India) in March 1983. As almost always 
happens in India which is yet to be notice¬ 
ably ‘decolonised’ intellectually, Indians (2), 
Pakistanis (1), Bangladeshis (0) (Sri Lankan 
Sinhalese and Tamils (0)) are together sadly 
under-represented (in a total tally of 14 
papers) But they hold their own (though 
not, as may some day be the case, more than 
hold their own) in comparison with 9 papers 
written by authors of Western origin (7 being 
Anglo-America based), and astonishingly 
fruitful contributions by a Latin American 
(Fals-Borda) and a South African (Wolpe) 
of whom not many scholars m India have 
heard 

The superlatives dropped in the previous 
paragraph are deliberate. Although less 
wide-ranging than other better known 
centennial publications emanating from 
Britain, the focus being on the Third World; 
and even though almost all the papers are 
somewhat esoteric which only the ‘true’ and 
not the pretentious cognoscenti can judge; 
on merits—most of the papers do as well as, 
and perhaps better than, these competing 
centennial volumes Of course, like them, 
this volume bears testimony to the fact that 
the ice is breaking up in the frozen river of 
Marxian social theory (The most conser¬ 
vative piece, written with a dosed mind 
which only affects ‘open-mindedness’ 
because that is the current fashion, is by the 
economist Ben Fine.) It is no surprise that 
the most radically open-minded pieces are 
by sociologists and a philosopher (Peter 
Mamcas). One of the two political scientists 
(Ttrrell Carver) also springs a surprise by 
sounding like a 'creative nihilist' in his ap¬ 
praisal of Marxian social theory which is 
unexpectedly inter-disciplinary. On the other 
hand, the other political scientist (Bruce 
McFarlane) sounds naively conservative. 
Also encouraging is evidence that black 
sheep have emerged among Marxist histo¬ 
rians (represented in this collection by Hein..' 
Lubasz) who arc not lacking in audacity. 
Harbans Mukhta’s piece serves notice that 
there are beginnings of heresy even among 
the Indian Marxist historians (who are still 
among the leading conservatives, like their 


British counterparts, among Marxist histo¬ 
rians the world over) 

II 

In most contributions to this collection, 
as much attention is paid to ontological pro¬ 
blems (l e, critical investigation into Marxian 
knowledge of the ‘objective’ realities) as to 
the ‘subjective’ epistemological problems (ol 
acquiring this knowledge). This is m the high 
tradition which seems to have become more 
or less established in much recent Marx 
centennial literature: In particular, it is of the 
same genre as Louis Dumont's creatively 
critical assessment of Marx in his “From 
Mandeville to Marx”, (indeed Heinz Lubasz’s 
piece in this volume [sec iv, p 124] explicitly 
restates a point made by Dumont, viz, that 
for Marx capitalism is ‘individuation’ of 
man which is debarred in the Asiatic mode 
of production with its corresponding Orien¬ 
tal despotic society. However, for some 
strange reason neither Lubasz nor any other 
contributor to this volume makes any refe¬ 
rence to Dumont’s pioneering work on 
Indian society, or to his ‘‘From Mandeville 
to Marx”.) 

Nor are the two kinds of theorising, on 
ontological and epistemological problems of 
Marxian theory respectively, kept in two 
separate compartments—the ontological 
compartment being the bigger one. In the 
best contributions in this volume, as is the 
case in Dumont’s work, the ontological and 
the epistemological are analysed together, 
with equal importance being attached to 
both. Moreover, and this is going beyond 
Dumont, the role of Gramsci’s praxis or 
‘practical action’ (as distinct from the prac¬ 
tice of theory or ‘theoretical practice’) 
inspired by Marx's hope that "in action man 
discovers the truth—is underlined with a 
thick blue pencil by contributors like Fals- 
Borda and Wolpe. 

Still more remarkably, there are audacious 
calls to ‘go beyond Marx—but not as Lukacs 
said in a flight of Marxist mysticism to 
adhere to his mysterious ‘method’ even tf 
each one of Marx’s conclusions are proved 
to be false, but precisely to renovate social 
theory. This is to be done by 'criticism of 
(all) authority, including Marx’s authority 
(Levitt on p 59) or by pursuing ‘a research 
programme’ for proper comprehension of 
the social realities of ‘non-European socie¬ 
ties’ first, only then can it be decided 
whether ‘politically fruitful’ formulations of 
‘laws whsth inevitably regulate social beha¬ 
viour’ in such societies with ‘predictive value 


of some sort’ can be found (Terrell Carver, 
p 46). One writer (Harbans Mukhia) goes 
so far as to suggest that the very process of 
demolishing ‘nihilistically’ Marx's specific 
observations about the Asiatic mode of pro¬ 
duction (in the light of Indian experience) 
can lead to a better set of conclusions 
(p 184), since Marx could not have been 
right all the time! All this is most certainly 
in line with what Marx preached, both at 
the beginning and at the end of his intel¬ 
lectual-activist life, and cannot be faulted, 
except by those who are captivated by Marx 
but do not understand him very well. 

The stress on racing up to epistemological 
issues discussed so far in this section shows 
how utterly up-to-date some of the contribu¬ 
tions to this volume are. But there are other 
general issues of the Marxian social para¬ 
digm, under debate for a much longer 
period, on which also some of the contribu¬ 
tions are refreshingly up-to-date. Thus, 
Diptendra Banerjee is impatient with ‘econo- 
mistic fetishes’ (pp 31-19) in Marxist analyses 
or pre-capitalist modes ol production. (Un¬ 
fortunately, he thinks Marx was right in 
working with economistic or economic- 
deterministic models of capitalist modes of 
production This is a mistake, as we shall 
discuss briefly later.) John Clammer, with 
a welcome defiance of the incubus of 
Althusser ("we have had too much ol 
Althusser", p 71) goes much further. He calls 
for a "new anthropology divorced from 
crude economism’—evolved as a result of a 
'confrontation with Marxism’ which is essen¬ 
tial for the ‘critical questions (to) emerge 
with startling clarity’ (p 71) However, it is 
m Wolpe's contribution that we have the 
conceptual alternative to ‘economic deter¬ 
minism’ as ‘multiple determinations’ or 
what I have been referring to as the co¬ 
determination of the movement of society 
through various stages by “political and 
ideological conditions as well as the econo¬ 
mic” (p 102). (The ‘co-determination’ con¬ 
cept derives directly from Gramsci, but a 
clue is to be found in Marx’s German 
Ideology, as I have argued in an article 
published recently in Economic and Political 
Weekly) 

III 

If so much has been said that is new on 
the general Marxian social paradigm in the 
volume under review, that is by no means 
a shortcoming of a volume on Marxian 
theory in the Third World. On the cohtrary, 
it is encouraging that discussion of the 
specific problems of the Third World has 
such a wide-ranging feedback to modify the 
First principles of the Marxian paradigm. 

But of course, there Is novelty also in 
much that is said in this volume specifically 
on Third World social problems. So much 
is said, in fact, that it is impossible to review 
even the main themes in any review or review 
article But some of them, picked up almost 
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Feminism in a Traditional Society? 

Feminism in a Traditional Society: Women of the Manipur Valley by Manjusri Chaki-Sircar; Vikas Publishing 
House, New Delhi, 1984; pp xiii + 247, Rs 150. 


I 

Tilottoma Misra 


MODERN anthropologists and social 
historians have been much impressed by the 
abundance of unexplored human material 
that India’s North-East can provide for fruit¬ 
ful reconstruction of some interesting social 
phenomena that have become extinct in the 
rest of the sub-continent. Foreign historians 
at the beginning of this century had expres¬ 
sed concern that “this unique mass of 
material which is available for solving 
important problems, lying at the very base 
of civilisation and culture is being allowed 
to disappear unrecorded” (Lt-Col Waddel in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Part III, 1900, cited by T C Hodson in “The 
Meitheis”, London, 1908). Hodson, however, 
dismissed the charge of dearth of research 
work on the tribes of the North-East as 
unjust and mentioned the abundance of 
existing published and unpublished materials 
on this region scattered over the various 
Gazetteers, Census Reports and contri¬ 
butions to journals. Till recently, studies 
on the tribes and people of the North-East 
had been almost the monopoly of foreign 
scholars like Hodson, Major Butler, 
W W Hunter, Major-General Johnstone, 
J P Mills, J Shakespear, Verner Elwin and 
Fiirer Haimendorf. With the advent of 
Indian scholars it is to be hoped that new 
perspectives would be added to the already 
existing studies of this region. Manjusri 
Chaki-Sircar’s book may be considered a 
welcome addition in this Field. 

Foreign scholars have always been struck 
by the position of women in the tribal and 
semi-tribal societies of the North-East. 
E A Gait had been impressed by the social 
freedom and versatile accomplishments of 
Assamese women (E A Gait, “A History of 
Assam", Calcutta, 1967 reprint, pp 258-59). 
Social evils like sati, child-marriage, infan¬ 
ticide, the dowry system and the social 
persecution of widows were almost unknown 
in this region, even amongst the caste-Hindu 
population. The remnants of a matrilineal 
social structure amongst some of the people 
of the North-East like the Khasis and the 
Garos, Which gives a position of con¬ 
siderable importance to the women, has 
attracted the attention of several foreign 
anthropologists like Gabrielle Bertrand 
("Secret Lands Where Women Reign”) whp 
have produced some penetrating studies of 
the customs and social organisation of some 
of the tribes. 


Female Power in a Hinduised 

PATRIARCHAL SOCIETY 
In the book under review the author is 
trying to build up a thesis that because of 
certain peculiar socio-economic reasons the 
women of the Manipur Valley have been able 
to preserve their collective identity as a 
powerful social force, in a society where 
Brahmirucal Hinduism has been the royally- 
patronised religion for the last four cen¬ 
turies. The economic independence of the 
Meitei women and the strong bond of 
mutual support and solidarity that exists 
among them have been identified by the 
author as the basis of feminism This defini¬ 
tion of feminism may not, however, be 
acceptable to all because in the modern con¬ 
text the word feminism has come to stand 
for a social movement consciously carried 
forth by women to attain social equality with 
men. Manjusri Chaki-Sircar, however, gives 
a different definition to the kind of feminism 
she has observed in Meitei society: “Here 
feminism does not entail a subculture or 
anti-male attitude but exists as a moral 
support to the male, an integral part of the 
social system”. This statement of the author 
needs to be viewed against the background 
of the Meitei society which is definitely not 
free from social exploitation of women com¬ 
mon to a patriarchal set-up In fact, this 
work has brought into focus the problem of 
conflict between the tribal and Hindu views 
on the position of women in society. Despite 
the conscious attempt of the Hindu culture 
to erode the traditional base of women’s 
social position in Manipur, the Meitei 
women have, to a certain extent, succeeded 
in holding their own against the forces of 
an alien culture. Their strength comes from 
an economic set-up which is a remnant of 
an ancient tradition when' men used to be 
engaged in hunting and martial affairs and 
women in agriculture, trade and commerce. 
Thus, in the Meitei society an anthropologist 
is faced with the interesting phenomenon of 
the imposition of the outward trappings of 
Hindu culture on a society that has a strong 
tribal economic base. Changes m this tradi¬ 
tional base leading to the loss of economic 
power by the women might result in the 
establishment of a completely different 
cultural pattern m the Meitei society. The 
recent political movement in the State with 
its main slogan of ‘Meiteisation’ might stall 
this process of Hinduisation for some time. 
But, with the growing onslaught of the' 
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Indian market economy on the Meitei tradi¬ 
tional base; which process, as pointed out 
in the book under review, has already 
started, it is doubtful whether the Meitei 
women would be able to obtain their 
economic hold unless they adapt themselves 
to the changed circumstances of the modern 
world. This could be done by the large-scale 
participation of women in modern industries 
which might, hopefully, be set up in the State 
some day. The traditional loom of the Mv .te< 
women, like Gandhi’s charkha, might one 
day have only a symbolic value when 
challenged by the huge powerlooms of the 
modern industrial world. State protection of 
the handloom industry which could partially 
contain the exploitative role of the middle¬ 
man could also save the Meitei women from 
being deprived of their legitimate share in 
the handloom business. 

Chaki-Sircar’s book attempts to study the 
curious phenomenon of continuing female 
power in a society that has acquired all the 
overtones of a Hinduised patriarchal society. 
The basis of this female power is studied m 
the political, economic, social and religious 
contexts. In the political sphere, Meitei 
women had exercised some limited authority 
in the traditional system of administration 
of the prc-Bntish days. Though women were 
not allotted any role in the formal admini¬ 
stration of the country, they were given some 
legal power in the all-women court known 
as Pufa. This court which was composed 
chiefly of the women of the royal family, 
could dispose of matters related to adultery, 
divorce and wife-beating as well as other 
crimes connected with women. During 
colonial rule, however, women were totally 
excluded from all legal and administrative 
work and though the Panchayat system was 
introduced into Manipur in 1902, not a 
single woman was included in the Panchayat 
till as late as 1978 (p 32). Though women 
voters are often the decisive factors in a 
village Panchayat election, women have 
rarely contested the polls until the late 
seventies (p 32). 

Economic Role, Base of 
Women’s Power 

Women, however, wield considerable 
political force in the State by virtue of their 
collective entity in the economic sphere. The 
crucial fact that the book has uncovered is 
that the very base of women’s power in 
Manipur is their traditionally important 
economic role. The handloom fabric of 
Manipur has always been an important 
commodity for export in the State and 
the beautiful handloom products of 
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Manipur had been bought by the Nag as, the 
Assamese and other neighbouring people 
long before they became popular in the 
greater Indian and international markets. 
The handloom industry of Manipur had 
also received royal patronage in the past. It 
is said that at one time the handloom 
industry of Manipur was artificially sup¬ 
ported by royal decrees punishing any Naga 
who failed to buy his clothes in the ‘Sena 
Kaithel* or the royal market of Manipur 
(Hodson, p 27). The hard-working and 
industrious Meitei women have always been 
the spinners, weavers and traders of the 
handloom fabric which has remained the 
main export commodity of Manipur. Spin¬ 
ning and weaving are traditional household 
industries amongst women of all classes not 
only in Manipur but also in Assam. But the 
peculiarity of the Manipuri commercial 
world is the phenomenon of women being 
in sole control of the internal and external 
trade not only in handloom goods but also 
in rice, betel-nuts and all other products of 
the State. The market-scene in Manipur is 
predominantly an all-women affair, both the 
buyers and the sellers being women. Though 
Nagas and the other ‘outsiders’ (Mayang) are 
accepted as customers in the bazars, the 
presence of a Meitei male in the market¬ 
place would invite raised eyebrows and 
giggles (p 55). The earnings of the women 
are generally considered their own property, 
though inheritance rights over their father's 
property are denied to the women. Women, 
however, have the customary right to inherit 
market plots from their mothers or from 
other female relatives. Unmarried girls in 
Meitei society collect their earnings as a 
future ‘dowry’ which they can invest in new 
business. It is generally considered immoral 
on the part of a man to lay his hands on a 
woman’s earnings (p 45). A Meitei woman, 
therefore, possesses a purse of her own with 
which she runs the household according to 
her own taste and convenience. She can 
afford to be well groomed, a fact that has 
been marked by the author in several places 
in the boom. Such is the consciousness of 
the women about the need for economic 
independence that a woman starts earning 
from her early teens and does not surrender 
her economic freedom even when she is old 
and disabled. The author cites examples of 
old women trying to keep themselves busy 
by winding bobbins for which they are paid 
paltry sums of money, or by setting up shops 
on their doorsteps when they are too old to 
move out of their houses. 

The Meitei women are not only shrewd in 
business matters, according to Chaki-Sircar, 
but are also aware of the collective strength 
based on mutual co-operation. The en¬ 
thusiastic participation of women in the 
various co-operative societies (marup), 
which form a significant part of the Meit.ei 
social set-up, has been dealt with in the 
book. Some of the marups have members 
from both the sexes while others are purely 


women’s societies. These co-operative 
societies have a wide variety of functions 
ranging from trade and commerce to 
marriages and funerals. Each member 
contributes a certain sum of money to a 
marup and in return is entitled to borrow 
a stipulated amount from it in times of need. 
The marriage marups, for example, assist the 
parents during children's marriages and the 
funeral associations help the members cover 
funeral expenses in the family. Even un¬ 
married girls have ‘marriage-co-operatives’ 
of their own to enable them to have a fair 
sum at the time of marriage Thus the marup 
system is an expression of the faith of the 
Meitei people in the collective spirit and the 
women, being in the forefront of the tradi¬ 
tional economic set-up, benefit as much or 
even more from it as the men (pp 47-50). 

Though the discussion of women’s parti¬ 
cipation in the recent politics of Manipur 
remains rather unsatisfactory in the book, 
the author has touched upon the subject of 
nupi-lan (women’s wars), a most interesting 
aspect of Meitei society. The collective voice 
of protest of the market-women of Manipur 
has always had considerable impact on the 
economic policies of the ruling powers of 
the kingdom through the centuries. In the 
beginning of this century, a Meitei king had 
to give up the idea of introducing copper 
coins in response to the vehement protests 
of the women traders (p 34). Throughout the 
colonial period, women had raised their 
voice of protest against various unjust 
policies of the British government like 
imposition of new taxes and extortion of 
forced labour from the people. The most im¬ 
portant of such women's wars in recent 
history was the movement against the British 
policy of exporting rice from Manipur in 
1925, when the province was faced with an 
imminent famine. Thousands of women 
gathered at the lmphal bazar and demanded 
the closure of the Marwari rice mills from 
where rice was being exported. Several 
women were injured in the ensuing clashes 
with the army and the government was 
forcetf to pass an order banning the export 
of rice. Women have also taken recourse to 
nupi-lan in recent times to protest against 
the sale of liquor. Militant groups of women 
have been organising night-patrolling in their 
localities to combat drunkenness which is a 
major social vice of the Meitei men. Women 
have also been showing signs of their grow¬ 
ing awareness about the threat to their tradi¬ 
tional economic role by the incursion of a 
large number of men, mostly from other 
parts of India, into their market-places This 
is evident from the reference to the resistance 
put up by the women against the establish¬ 
ment of an “urban bank’’ in the Laxmi 
Bazar of lmphal (p 36). In all these move¬ 
ments initiated by the women, the ultimate 
leadership seems to have passed into the 
hands of male politicians. Chaki-Sircar does 
not give a clear picture about political 
leadership amongst Meitei women in present- 


day Manipur, though there is mention of 
important leaders being thrown up by the 
nupi-lan of 1939. The reference to the 
influence of left-wing politics on women’s 
movements in Manipur is also marginal 
(pp 35-37). 

Acceptance and Defiance 

The chapter dealing with the ‘conflict and 
compromise' in Meitei society, especially in 
the sphere of inter-sex relationship appears 
to be somewhat conflicting in its arguments. 
While trying to establish her thesis about the 
co-existence of harmony and conflict in 
Meitei society, the author seems to have 
focused more attention op the genera) reluc¬ 
tance on the part of the women to disturb 
the existing status quo in the social struc¬ 
ture. Though there is reference to the ‘accep¬ 
tance and defiance’ of male superiority, there 
is little evidence of female defiance of social 
injustice in the discussion of the family 
structure and marriage customs of the 
Meitei. Patience and tolerance, the Hindu 
ideals of feminine virtue, seem to have 
become as much a part of the Meitei 
woman’s life as of any other average Hindu 
woman’s. But, thanks to the survival of 
traditional customs, a Meitei women has the 
limited liberty of walking out of a degrading 
and humiliating situation in her father’s or 
husband’s house by going through a chenba 
marriage (elopement) or a khainaba 
(divorce), both of which are socially accept¬ 
able. The ‘ideology of male superiority’, as 
the author puts it, is evident in every sphere 
of Meitei family life. The importance of a 
male child is emphasised in the common 
conversation of the people The failure on 
the part of a woman to give birth to a male 
child gives justification to her husband’s 
second marriage (p id). Thus, male superio¬ 
rity in the Meitei society is often asserted by 
means of the weapon of polygamy. So 
common is the practice of polygamy in the 
urban areas of Manipur that the author 
recounts the story of a young Meitei girl who 
gave her the names of forty educated poly¬ 
gamous men among her acquaintances 
which included prominent political figures, 
college principals, engineers, and Brahmin 
pundits (p 81). The author has cited 
examples of highly educated women becom¬ 
ing second or third wives of rich men. There 
is however no indication in the book of 
Meitei women voicing their protest against 
such a humiliating social system in a col¬ 
lective and organised manner. The only form 
of protest seems to be an individual form 
of sullen and passive resistance which makes 
life hell for the husband and the second wife, 
compelling them to set up a separate esta¬ 
blishment (p 85) The first wife often 
divorces her husband and leads an indepen¬ 
dent life with her mother or other relatives 
The prevalence of widescale polygamy in 
Meitei society explains the high rate of 
divorce in the State In one village surveyed 
by the author the rate was as high as 33 per 
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cent (p 99). 

The Meitei women are also not free from 
some other forms of social tyranny common 
to most patriarchal societies. A man might 
commit a thaba (forceful abduction) on a 
girl and compel the society to accept it as 
a chenba. Though a girl has the right to 
refuse marriage to her abductor, she is 
usually persuaded by relatives to submit to 
such a marriage because a girl who loses her 
virginity can only hope to become a second 
or a third wife of another man. The author 
has recorded several cases of such abduction 
in the villages of her study; but an anthro¬ 
pological study of this nature probably does 
not require a more detailed and sensitive 
portrayal of the mental suffering of the 
women. The concept of ‘feminism’ however 
is challenged by the statement that the fear 
of being kidnapped constantly haunts an 
unmarried Meitei girl and restricts her move¬ 
ments. This leaves her position basically 
similar to that of women in any other part 
of India, despite her superior economic 
status. The remark of the Meitei professor 
quoted by the author without comment is 
significant in this regard: "Do not feel 
deceived by the economic role of the Meitei 
women. In reality they have a much inferior 
status than men” (p 57). 

INTERACTION OF HINDUISM WITH MEITEI 

Religious Tradition 

The interaction of Hinduism with ancient 
Meitei religious tradition is a subject that 
soons to be of special interest to the,author 
of this book. Though Hinduism had started 
penetrating into this secluded kingdom in 
the fifteenth century, it was from the time 
of King Garib Niwaz (1709-1748) that 
Vaisnavism was patronised as the royal 
religion of Manipur and a large number of 
Brahmins from different parts of North 
India started pouring into the kingdom. 
Prior to this, the Meitei people were in many 
ways similar to the hill people in their food 
habits and burial customs. It was King Ganb 
Niwaz who first compelled the people, often 
by oppressive means, to adopt vegetaria¬ 
nism, to don the sacred thread, to bum the 
ancient scripture written m the Meitei script 
and to adopt the Bengali script iirlts stead. 
‘Brahma Sathas’ were set up to enforce the 
Hindu values on the Meitds (p 30) and the 
Hindu god ‘Govmdaji’ replaced the ancient 
Meitei ‘Lai’ worship. The royal temple of 
Govindaji became the centre of a new elite 
culture that was propped up with royal 
patronage. But, despite all the efforts of the 
Brahmin priests, the Meitei traditional 
culture which had a strong base amongst the 
peasantry, could not be totally replaced by 
the new religion imposed from above. Lai 
worship persisted as a part of Meitei family 
worship and Govindaji was accepted more 
as an institution created by the king than as 
a religion of the people (p 105). The manner 
in which Brahminica) Hinduism adapted 
itself to the traditional Meitei culture in 


order to gain acceptability is yet another 
interesting example of the shrewdness of 
Hindu cultural expansionism. The love of 
the Meitei people for music and dance and 
the important role played by women in 
religious ceremonies were retained in another 
form by the Vaisnavas of Manipur. Folk 
music was given a new Yugnava content and 
the Meitei ritualistic dance form was adapted 
to represent to Radha-Krishna cult. Thus, 
Vaisnava rituals presented through the 
enhanced pomp and grandeur of traditional 
music and dance, succeeded in attracting the 
common people to the royal religion (p 105). 

Despite such elaborate efforts, however, 
the traditional ancient religion of the people 
continued to have its sway in the homes of 
the common people. People continued to go 
to the Maibi (Meitei priestess) for magic 
cures to diseases, for sooth-saying and for 
conducting various ritualistic ceremonies. 
The author had made an elaborate study of 
the traditional ritualistic practices of the 
Meitei people, especially of the Lai Harouba 
ceremony, an ancient Meitei ritual which 
continued to remain an important religious 
ritual of the people even during the height 
the Vaisnava influence (Chapter 7). Being a 
reputed danseuse herself, Chaki-Sircar 
devotes a full chapter to the Lai Harouba 
festival and gives detailed diagrams of the 
various forms and movements of the Lai 
Harouba dance. Such detailed analysis of 
this particular Meitei ritual has been con¬ 
sidered necessary by the author because this 
complex and elaborate ceremony “presents 
prototypes of the male and female cultural 


models, encapsulating an ideal relationship 
between the sexes'' and holds up a picture 
of intersecual harmony. Thus, it supports 
her thesis that in Meitei society, despite the 
patriarchal social structure, there is mutual 
partnership and respect between the sates 
and women's power is not assertive at the 
cost of the prevailing ‘harmony* in the man- 
woman relationship. The author raises the 
important question whether the recent 
resurgence for the Meiteisation and de- 
Sanskritlsation of Manipuri society which 
has led to the politicalisation of rituals like 
the Lai Harouba would eventually lead to 
the final rejection of the Hindu ideal of 
womanhood and to the reasseriion of the 
traditional social freedom of women. In this 
regard, it has been pointed out how as a 
result of the recent Meitei political re¬ 
surgence, women are carving out for them¬ 
selves a more prominent position in the 
Vaisnava religious system which had earlier 
relegated women to an inferior position in 
the religious structure (pp 108-111). There is 
no indication of any attempt to reject the 
Vaisnava religion in favour of the traditional 
religion. Rather, Vaisnavism is being sought 
to be ‘meiteised’ further and assimilated 
mere closely into an ethnic religious culture. 

The author has candidly stated that being 
a middle-class Bengali Hindu woman, she 
had been overwhelmed by her first encounter 
with the Meitei society where women play 
such an important role in the public domain 
(p 1). Perhaps it is this bverwhelming im¬ 
pression that makes her slightly less mind¬ 
ful of some important issues which would 
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naturally trouble a' reader while going 
through the book, such a*: what would be 
the tong-term effect of the general apathy 
towards women’s education observed in 
Meitei society? (p 45). Why is there an 
absence of organised women’s resistance to 
the humiliating and degrading customs like 
polygamy? What would be the effect on the 
women of the monopolisation of the 
handloom industry by North Indian big- 
business? These and many other questions 


remain unanswered. Another obvious 
drawback of the book, especially for an 
Indian reader, is the absence of suitable com¬ 
parisons drawn from the regions and people 
surrounding Manipur. Instead of the nu¬ 
merous comparisons which the author draws 
between the Meiteis and the South Asian, 
African societies, some references to 
the Nag as, the Mizos, the Khasis and 
the Assamese would perhaps have been 
profitable. 


various dances themselves suggest two 
different approaches to the participation of 
women, some being more vigorously ex¬ 
pressive of sexual energy than others. But 
on the whole the survival of community 
dancing itself is the indication of a certain 
liberation, within the social structure, from 
the segregationist Brahminical ethos. Con¬ 
scious efforts, in some phases of history, to 
push women out of this active role in 
public dancing have been only marginally 
successful. 


II 

Malini BhatUtcharya 


THIS is a book based on valuable field-work 
of interest not only for anthropologists, but 
also for general readers who allow them¬ 
selves to be intellectually moved by the 
‘women’s question*. It is a field-study of the 
socio-economic role of women among the 
Meiteis of Manipur Valley, who, in spite of 
radical changes in the economic and political 
sphere, have retained vestiges of their pre- 
Brahminical past. Apart from the introduc¬ 
tory and the concluding chapters, the book 
has six more dealing respectively with the 

( 1 ) setting, (li) political organisation, 
(ui) economic context, (iv) social organisa¬ 
tion, (v) religious context, and finally with 
(vi) Lai Harouba, the ‘prime Meitei ritual’, 
which has survived the pressures of a 
Brahminical code of conduct. An important 
aspect of Lai Harouba is community 
dancing and Shamamc activities in which 
women play a very large part. Here the 
writer’s training as a danseuse proves to be 
of special use to her, and all the details of 
the intricate ritual, lasting for several days 
on end, are worked out elaborately with 
copious illustrations. 

Radical change came over the Meitei com¬ 
munity in the wake of (1) Hinduisation, 

(2) Burmese invasions, and (3) Colonisation. 
All three events followed upon one another's 
heels in the course of the last two hundred 
years only. This comparative lateness in tire 
arrival of change could be one explanation 
of the survival of pre-Hindu norms of life 
It is also a fairly prosperous society that is 
observed by the author, although her des¬ 
cription in chapter 4, of the expansion of 
Nambol Bazar during the Second World 
War seems to indicate the irreversible 
demolition of a self-sufficient economy 
based on agriculture, weaving and fishing. 
This impression is further strengthened by 
the lively account of Nambol Bazar today 
and by the comment that in the urban 
centres “the distribution of the larger stock 
of imported goods is under the control of 
the North Indian traders” (p 56). In the 
weaving industry, the putting-out system 
whereby the North Indian trader ensures his 
power over production by controlling the 
supply of ready-made yarn, seems to be 
gaining prominence. All this shows how the 
economic base of'the older ‘traditional 


society’ has been thoroughly shaken up by 
the pressures of the external world. 

We are not given a very clear picture in 
the book of inter-sexual relationships in 
Meitei society in thepre-Brahminical era. It 
has to be inferred from the remnants of these 
that are still to be found in Meitei society. 
But the ‘paradox’ of the present situation 
lies in this that here ‘feminism’ by which the 
writer understands the ‘vital presence of 
female power’ m socio-economic and 
religious areas (p 10) exists as an “integral 
part of the patrilineal social system and does 
not act against it, unlike cases recorded in 
anthropological literature on the subcultures 
of women” (p 184). 

What struck the author forcefully during 
the period of her field-research—what made 
it ‘an adventure into the unexpected’ (p 3)— 
was the progressive revelation of the active 
part played by the Meitei women in the 
economic life of the community, her ‘poten¬ 
tial’ self-sufficiency and her importance in 
religious rituals. Weaving, fishing and hotel¬ 
keeping are the activities by which women 
earn their living. And they outnumber men 
as agricultural labourers. They are also the 
principal traders in the village markets. They 
have considerable freedom of choice with 
respect to their marriage; remarriage of 
women is still socially acceptable in spite of 
Brahminicai prejudices against it. Meitei 
women *i*o had a certain amount of ‘formal 
jural authority’ in the pre-colonial period 
vested in a women’s court run by female 
members of the royal family; this however 
was abolished by the British. Another 
interesting phenomenon is a mode of mass 
protest by women called nupi-lan or women’s 
war, which seems to have gained a special 
potency in the present century in struggles 
against colonial oppression and against the 
corruptions of the monarchy. Whatever its 
pre-Brahminical and pre-colonial origins, 
nupi-lan seems to have acquired a new 
effectiveness since coionial times. On the 
other hand, the importance of the ‘maibis’ 
or priestesses in the Lai Harouba festival is 
obviously the remnant of pre-Brahminical 
tradition. But even within the ritual itself, 
the ‘mabibls’ and the women dancers are 
more active in some sequences than in 
others. The steps and gestures within the 


Male Superiority, a POst-Brahminical 

PHENOMENON? 

While enjoying the empirical richness of 
the book, however, one still finds some of 
the conclusions arrived at to be questionable 
For one thing, both Brahminisation and col¬ 
onisation have had the effect of restricting 
the social and political role of the Meitei 
women, but this does not mean that male 
supremacy m Meitei society is wholly ajjost- 
Brahminical phenomenon. Unlike the Khasis 
of Meghalaya, the Meiteis belong to a 
patrilineal and not a matrilineai society. 
They have left their tribal past behind a long 
time ago and are not a scheduled tribe. The 
writer herself says that from the very ancient 
times Meitei society has been governed by 
a ‘highly organised administrative system’ 
based on a social pattern of ‘labour division 
between the sexes’. A rural man was directly 
under a ‘formal political structure 1 while a 
“rural woman stayed outside of it playing 
only an inferior peripheral role" (p 25). In 
fact, jural authority vested in a women’s 
court, which the author regards as a positive 
sign of feminine power, was restricted only 
to members of the royal family. It was power 
accruing not from their sexual status, but 
their class status. One may of course say that 
evidence of male authority before the 18th 
century is evidence of the indirect influence 
of Hinduism which had been there even 
before the king Garib Niwaz adopted a con¬ 
scious and repressive policy of Hinduisation. 
But the fact remains that for a long time now 
the privileges enjoyed by Meitei women have 
been privileges within the structure of a 
patrilineal society. Although colonialism 
gradually destroyed the economic base of 
this traditional society and made it a part 
of a vast colonial market, it left the social 
structure apparently intact But even then 
‘feminism’ within this social structure today 
cannot mean what it must have meant in the 
early 19th century before British takeover. 

If this is so, then the writer’s contention 
that in such a community the social superio¬ 
rity of the male is ‘ideological’ and not 
‘actual’ (p 220) would appear to be gloss¬ 
ing over of the reality. This glossing over is 
connected with the author’s slightly mystic 
notion of a female ‘Shakti’ which is seid 
generally to act as a ‘covert power’ as op¬ 
posed to an “overt expression of male 
dominance in the society”; she herself 
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admits that in Meitei society it is not a 
‘covert power’, being based not on a cult of 
female penance and self-abnegation but on 
their “capacity to control their own lives” 
(p 195). Now in a society where women have 
this capacity, it is wholly redundant to posit 
the category of ‘Shakti’ to explain it. On the 
other hand, where they do not have this 
capacity, the thesis of 'covert power’ may be 
little more than an ideological tool for 
inhibiting and containing protest. 

Simplistic Distinction 

The empirical evidence of the book shows 
that this ‘capacity to control their own lines’ 
in the case of Meitei women is greater than 
in the case of women in other Hinduised 
societies of Northern India. But this does 
not mean an ‘absence of actual subordina¬ 
tion’. In fact, the author's differentiation 
between ‘ideological’ dominance of the male 
and the ‘actual absence of subordination’ 
tends to be simplistic. One would think that 
the ideological dominance of the male both 
presuppose and reinforces modes of sub¬ 
ordination in the economic and social 
sphere 

Empirical evidence shows that working 
outside the home m an extensive practice 
among Meitei women. While this situation 
contains the possibility of emancipation, this 
by itself cannot be an indication of 'female 
power’. For one thing, it would mean dupli¬ 
cation of labour for women, unless there is 
a tradition of male participation in house¬ 
work and child-rearing. The absence of such 
a tradition is made amply evident by the 
book. Again, it is true that the Meitei 
woman has a certain degree of control over 
her own labour-power. Her earnings are used 
for her own upkeep, or in the case of an un¬ 
married woman to pay for her dowry. If 
there is a divorce, a woman is entitled to take 
back her stridhan, her own earnings and her 
dowry with her. A daughter also has a right 
to her mother's property. But if these rights 
are taken in their total context then they 
would appear to be in the nature of special 
protective measures for safeguarding the 
interests of a weaker section. 

It is to be noted that traditionally a Meitei 
woman did not have any land rights, nor any 
claims to paternal property. A divorced 
woman might at most live inside her parent’s 
compound and maintain herself and her 
younger children, or if she has older sons, 
the husband might have to move outside the 
family compound. But apart from these 
extraordinary cases, as the author herself 
says, “women are not to dispose of their 
income as they see fit” (p 200). The fact that 
girls at the primary school stage have to 
work at the loom in their spare hours, or that 
they often drop out of school at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen so that they may be 
engaged in weaving is an admission of the 
woman’s need to work, not of her right to 
work. Even if this money is kept apart to pay 


for her dowry, it is not a sign of women's 
‘capacity to control their own lives’. In a 
society where polygyny has social sanction, 
the earning power of a woman tends to 
become the basis of a compromise with a 
system of sexual liberty which operates in 
one direction only. The fact that a second 
wife, who has a full income, does not expect 
her husband to maintain her, may become 
an encouragement to polygyny, while, on the 
other hand, the fact that such a woman con¬ 
sents to be the second wife at all shows how 
much even an economically self-reliant 
woman needs the sanction of marriage 

A certain degree of social liberty seems 
to be allowed to the ‘Maibi* or the priestess. 
But then she is supposed to possess certain 
supernatural gifts. The system tolerates her 
deviation as a deviation, and what price she 
has to pay in terms of psychological isola¬ 
tion to maintain her ‘alternative status' is 
something we can only guess at Lai Harouba 
is the occasion when the ‘Maibi’ perform 
their most important social function; but 
even here they have the role of participants 
and ritual functionaries and are excluded 
from organisational activities. The "main 
focus of Lai Harouba is on the perpetuation 
of the patrilineage” (p 206); of course in an 
extended and intricate ritual like this, women 
also find ample opportunities of a cultural 


release. The value of such rituals as social 
safty-valves is not unknown to anthro¬ 
pologists. But taking it in its total context, 
one can certainly say that these social 
customs are but remnants of a system that 
is irrevocably lost; and they remain only 
insofar as they strengthen the post-colonial 
socio-economic structure. On the other 
hand, however, they may also contain inci¬ 
pient elements of contradiction. 

The recent trend towards ‘de-Sanskriti- 
sation’ or ‘Meiteisation’ observed by the 
f'-thor could be an expression of this con¬ 
tradiction. This quest for identity is of 
course a healthy sign. But one must be very 
clear that there cannot be any real ‘revival* 
of a lost socio-economic structure and any 
revival of indigenous Meitei customs must 
be perceived against the overall background 
of a radically-changed socio-economic 
reality. The revival of the Lai Harouba for 
instance, cannot revive the power of the 
Meitei kings and the pre-colonial system of 
land-holding. Nor can it add to the existing 
status of women; at most it supplies a mode 
of expressing some of their dissatisfactions 
with the existing status. The ‘feminism’ of 
a traditional society is a thing of the past 
in the Indian context today; it can only have 
further development when it recognises the 
reality of this change for itself. 
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Gender in Economics 

The Indian Experience 

U Kalpagam 

The recognition of the possibilities of bias, ought in a truly scientific endeavour, lead to corrective measures. 
However, when the dominant perspectives themselves are not free from that bias, both the recognition and the 
correction do not take place. The dominant perspective reflects the inherent power base that leads to that dominance. 

This article highlights the aspects of reality that lend to get camouflaged, in particular, the reality pertaining 
to women, in an analysis conducted within dominant perspectives. It examines the extent to which 'gender' as 
an analytic category has been incorporated into economic science, like other categories like class, race, ethnicity 
or caste. After defining the concept of gender in the different paradigms of research, the author reviews the thrust 
areas which economists in women's studies have been concerned with and contrasts the treatment of these issues 
in mainstream research with those in women's studies. 


IN this paper, our concern is to examine the 
extent to which “gender” as an analytic 
category has been incorporated into econo¬ 
mic science, like other categories like class, 
race, ethnicity or caste The terrain being vast 
and uncharted, we place the ground plan of 
the work, specifying first the beliefs that I 
hold true I believe that the task of social 
sciences is to understand social reality. This 
understanding has to emanate from a con¬ 
crete reality, and not from a conception of 
reality. The tools, methods and frameworks 
used to capture the reality very often being 
inadequate or based on assumptions not 
valid or biased, only succeeds in providing 
a conception of reality. The recognition of 
the possibilities of bias, ought in a truly 
scientific endeavour, lead to corrective 
measures. However, in csues when the domi¬ 
nant perspectives themselves are not free 
from that bias, both the recognition and the 
correction do not take place. The dominant 
perspective reflects the inherent power base 
that leads to that dominance. 

I believe that knowledge is socially con¬ 
structed, and the power/knowledge nexus 
here is as important as anywhere else. Dale 
Spender (1981) noted. 

Analysing the power base and power rela¬ 
tions which are inherent in the codification 
of knowledge is still understandably, not 
always, viewed as a laudable or legitimate 
activity. But in recent years there has been 
a shift towards the recognition that know¬ 
ledge is socially constructed, that it is 
invented by human beings with limited access 
to explanations and limited claims to in¬ 
fallibility. While all human beings may 
generate ‘explanations’ of the world, may 
‘ device schemata for organising the objects 
and events of the world, not all of them 
become the legitimated and accepted ex¬ 
planations; there is a selection process at 
work and it has a power dimension. It can 
also be a self-perpetuating power dimension, 
for those who have the power to validate their 
own models of the world can validate their 
own power in the process. 

Social sciences in general and economics 
in particular has not been devoid of the 
perspective of the dominant becoming the 
dominant perspective. In this paper our 
attempt is to highlight the aspects of reality 


that tend to get camouflaged, in particular 
the reality pertaining to women, in an 
analysis conducted within dominant per¬ 
spectives. Specifically our attempt is re¬ 
stricted to aspects of women’s reality in the 
economic sphere. Any concrete reality has 
a space-time dimension. Here we limit to 
studies on Indian women in the con¬ 
temporary period. 

The plan of the paper briefly is first to 
define the concept of ‘gender’, and then to 
examine the treatment of the ‘gender’m the 
different paradigms of research. The thrust 
areas that economists in women’s studies 
have been concerned with are identified as 
also the specific issues raised, and the factors 
leading to that concern. The treatment of 
these issues in mainstream research and by 
those in women’s studies will be contrasted 
both in terms of methodology and sub¬ 
stantive conclusions, to the extent possible. 
The nature of the two-way relationship 
between mainstream discipline research and 
women’s studies will be examined, as also 
an assessment of the gains m terms of 
insights/methodology will be attempted at 
both levels. Lastly some comments on the 
institutional environment in which such 
research takes place will be noted. 

Definition of Gender 

* 

The concept of gender as distinct from the 
biological fact of sex includes a complex of 
sociological, cultural and psychological 
associations with it. The divergent perspec¬ 
tives on gender range from the more psycho¬ 
logically oriented to progressively more 
sociologically and culturally grounded 
approaches. Those who consider gender as 
primarily psychological, as a set of disposi¬ 
tional traits which the individual can modify 
at one’s choice, do not realise that such 
behaviour rqodifications are not a prescrip¬ 
tion for the cure of social problems. 

An alternate conception of gender is to 
see it as a system of relationships. From this 
perspective, gender is seen not as a collec¬ 
tion of psychological traits but as a basic 
element of social structure, especially of a 
sexual division of labour which is tied to 
gender division and male dominance. The 
division between female and male is socially 
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created, and is deeply woven into the 
organisation of institutions and of everyday 
life. It is not just a division, but an asym¬ 
metry, with men having more power and 
status. The fact of being male or /emale 
carries connotations of different power and 
status, although other situational and rela¬ 
tional factors may mitigate these connota¬ 
tions. Thus, gender does not have a uniform 
impact across situations. It is because of this, 
that gender alone as a stratification variable 
provides as incomplete an understanding as 
using only class, race, ethnicity or caste. 

Treatment of gender in Different 
Paradigms of Economics 

The two dominant paradigms are the Neo¬ 
classical and the Marxist. The Neo-classical 
paradigm underlies certain philosophical 
positions, namely the impersonal working 
of the market in a capitalist system bringing 
about an efficient allocation of resources, 
and each individual whether producer or 
consumer seeking to maximise his profits or 
utility. This assumption of the individual is 
premised on the universality of the rationa¬ 
lity of man. ‘Homo Oeconomicus’— the 
economic man, postulates a single notion of 
rationality. Since individuals are differently 
placed, the uniform notion of rationality is 
questionable. Very often individuals in 
households on the verge of subsistence find 
that their work and consumption do not 
maximise their utility but maximises the 
survival chances of the household as a 
whole. Equally in communities that are in 
a transition from a pre-capitalist to a fully 
marketised system, certain forms of beha¬ 
viour do not conform to the assumption of 
Homo Oeconomicus. For instance money 
could be lent within a community, not for 
interest but to ensure a member’s survival. 
Not only is the universality of Homo 
Oeconomicus doubtful, but the ‘individual’ 
or the ‘economic man’ is neutered. Ivan 
Illich (1982) notes, “The institutional 
‘identity’ of Homo Oeconomicus excludes 
gender. He is a neutrum oeconomicum. 
Therefore, the loss of social gender is an 
integral part of the history of scarcity, and 
of the institutions that structure it!’ He 
charges that the individualism of Neo- 
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classical economics is one of ‘genderless 
individualism’. The paradigm of Homo 
Oeconomicus does not square with what 
men and women actually are. This is because 
the concept of ‘gender—both male and 
female—is filtered out of the concepts and 
methods of legitimate science. Drawing more 
and more from positivism and Neo-positi¬ 
vism, Neo-classical economics acquired 
greater and greater sophistication in metho¬ 
dology emphasising on rigour, quantifica¬ 
tion, and verifiability. With the Marshallian 
Revolution snowballing into the Hicksian 
and then the General Equilibrium ones, 
relevance got subsumed in method, which 
acquired the status of a legitimating god. In 
this context Daly’s (1973) comment is 
relevant: “The tyranny of methodolatry 
hinders new discoveries. It prevents us from 
raising questions never asked before and 
from being illumined by ideas that do not 
fit into pre-established boxes and forms. The 
worshippers of Method have an effective way 
of handling data that doesn’t fit into the 
Respectable Categories of Questions and 
Answers. They simply classify it as non-data, 
thereby rendering it invisible” Gender 
became a non-data and was completely out 
of the formalist tradition of non-Marxist 
economics. For the substantivists following 
Karl Polanyi, economics deals with social 
relations that are wound up with the pro¬ 
duction of the material means of existence, 
social relations of which capitalist com¬ 
modity economy is only one example among 
others However, both the substantivists and 
the formalists are in agreement on the 
essential definitions of non-Marxist political 
economy concerning the concepts of value, 
wages, profit, price, etc 
The Marxist paradigm according primacy 
to productive forces and production relations 
in the analysis of economic structures and 
its underlying processes, challenges the con¬ 
cepts of value, price, etc of non-Marxist 
economics. While significant insights on the 
position and role of women in societies can 
be obtained from the works of Marx and 
Engels starting from Engels “Origin of 
family" . through to “Capital” we note 
that women’s position, be it their substitu¬ 
tion for men with technological change, or 
their role in the reserve army, or in the sphere 
of reproduction, has always been seen as the 
outcome of capitalism, and subsumed under 
analysis of class relations. Gender relations 
as one aspect of social relation is noi 
accorded an autonomous analytical posi¬ 
tion, and capitalist commodity relations 
assumes primacy among social relations. 
Perhaps this is due lo the mam objective of 
explicating the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion. It is our speculation that had pre¬ 
capitalist modes and their transition been 
more thoroughly analysed, tt would have 
been difficult to ignore kinship and gender 
relations as autonomous categories within 
social relations. The thrust of the point bong 
made here is that though the processes of 
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creation and recreation of class and gender 
relations takes place simultaneously and 
involves both material and ideological 
dimensions, it is necessary to distinguish 
them analytically while pointing out their 
concrete articulations and the mechanism by 
which this articulation takes place. In the 
empirical insights provided in the works of 
Marx and Engels we do not find this 
analytical distinction. 

The works of Marxist Feminists have 
attempted to develop an integrated analysis 
in which class and gender formation, strug¬ 
gle and reformation are looked at simul¬ 
taneously as a necessary step for under¬ 
standing of social reality. Significant theo¬ 
retical advances have been made in recent 
times m the works of Michelle Barett, Heidi 
Hartman, Jane Humphries, Lourdes Beneria 
and others. There is no doubt that the basic 
Marxist paradigm has been more useful m 
our attempts at incorporating gender analy¬ 
tically though that exercise is far from com¬ 
plete, and despite all the difficulties faced 
with regard to the hairsplitting debates on 
the political implications and the suffocating 
pigeonholing exercises among dogmatic 
Marxists as the first and final form of 
criticism. 

What the foregoing indicates is that the 
major paradigms of social research does not 
incorporate ‘gender’ as an analytic category, 
as a category that is essential for a total 
understanding of social relations. However, 
m the last decade, particularly since the 
Decade of Women there has been a prolifera¬ 
tion of studies on women under the rubric 
of ‘women’s studies’ engaging researchers 
from different disciplines. If the dominant 
paradigm does not provide for gender in the 
analysis, let us examine the nature of work 
on women done by economists, and see the 
extent to which the assumptions and context 
of the studies get absorbed or challenged by 
the paradigms. To what extent have these 
studies provided additional and more in¬ 
sightful understanding of Indian society that 
would not otherwise have been obtained. 

Broadly the studies on women by econo¬ 
mists in the last 10-13 years can be classified 
into three groups of studies, namely work, 
poverty and development. In each of these 
we shall identify the issues and explore them 
in greater detail. 

WOMEN AND WORK 

The areas of enquiry in this theme have 
been the following: Macro trends of labour 
force participation—temporal and spatial 
analysis, micro studies on terms and condi¬ 
tions of employment with specific reference 
to the informal sector, the impact of techno¬ 
logical change on women’s employment both 
in agriculture and industry, migration and 
women’s work, and conceptualisation and 
analysis of women's work in totality. 

A rtftiew of the macro trends on labour 
force participation is contained in Krishna 
Raj (1985). There were very few studies on 


female labour force participation before the 
1971 census. The noteworthy studies being 
done tv D R Gadgjl, David and Alice 
Thomer among others. The post-1971 period 
saw a proliferation. TWo sets of people we 
were spurred into it. First with the publica¬ 
tion of 1971 census, economic statisticians 
and demographers were drawn into debates 
and explanations of the striking fall in 1971 
Labour Force Participation Rates (LFPRs) 
vis-a-vis 1961 census, which was particularly 
excessive in the female rate. The works of 
J Krishnamurty, J Ambannavar, Asok Mitra 
and J N Sinha would fall in this group. Their 
explanations for the trends and patterns 
observed was restricted to a detailed exami¬ 
nation of the extent of underestimation, etc, 
owing to changes in census definitions and 
m terms of certain macro-structural changes 
in the economy These, no doubt, provided 
rich insights. 

The Report on the Status of Women 
published in 1975 highlighted the decline in 
LFPR among women. At a technical level, 
the report did not indicate the effect of the 
change in the definition of worker between 
1961 and 1971, in which the latter definition 
was restrictive However, once this was 
highlighted, a targe number of researchers' 
and women in women’s studies expressed 
their concerns. Broadly the issues raised were 
the concept of work, and the factors affec¬ 
ting LFPRs. The concept of ‘work’ in 
economics for purposes of estimation of 
workers generally refers to work that 
generates cash income, ie, to marketed work. 
As a matter of fact, the estimation of 
workers through periodic censuses is a 
feature of the growth of capitalism. Iu India, 
owing to the Colonial rule, census was 
started in a systematic manner from 1871 
onwards, even though at that time the stage 
of capitalist development in India was not 
commensurate with that of England. Even 
in the earlier censuses, discussions had 
centred on the concept of work, and it was 
felt that in the Indian context where sub¬ 
sistence agriculture on own family farms 
were then dominant and still prevalem to this 
day, work defined only as marketed work 
would lead to a gross underestimation of 
workers. Consequently it was felt that 
‘unpaid family labour’ on activities that 
either help families to earn incomes or helps 
to subsist should be considered as work. It 
is here that the arbitrariness as well as the 
distorted perspectives on women’s work sets 
in as only unpaid family labour on farms 
and in household manufacturing was treated 
as work. Works that are crucial to household 
subsistence and generally performed by 
women such as cooking, child care, other 
domestic chores, and outdoor activities that 
are in the nature of income supplementing 
such at free collection of fuel wood, fodder, 
water, small games and fruits, roots, etc, as 
well as work on own kitchen gardens, etc, 
were not treated as work. Consequently 
women engaged in these either on a whole 
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time or as additional to their other activities 
which only qualified to be ‘secondary acti¬ 
vity’ as per 1971 census or Marginal Workers 
as per 1981 census were not enumerated as 
‘workers’. The modifications introduced in 
the 32nd round of the NSS data certainly 
helps in capturing this part of women’s 
work- However, it is still limited to only for 
those outside the labour force: Those who 
are in the labour force—either employed or 
unemployed also perform such additional 
collection work in addition to domestic 
chores which is not recorded in the surveys. 
The inadequacies in the recording of work, 
which particularly affects women, in macro 
survey data has prompted the need to take 
up Time Allocation Studies (Jain, D, 1982) 
which would help not only in recording 
women’s work in toto, but can also give a 
comprehensive picture of how all other 
members of different ages in a household 
utilise their time. 

The two major issues on the measurement 
of work which can be categorised as aris¬ 
ing out of feminist concerns are (1) Concept 
of work and (2) Invisibility of women’s 
work Here the latter point seems to have 
taken much more concern, at least at the 
practical level. The low LFPRs recorded in 
censuses, particularly in urban areas, promp¬ 
ted a number of women’s groups to raise the 
issue of underestimation of workers, par¬ 
ticularly women in the urban informal 
sector For instance, one of the objectives of 
SEWA is to make women’s work visible. The 
invisibility of women’s work is a cry often 
heard among activists At the level of 
analytical scholarship, invisibility per se has 
not been the issue, but one of marginalisa¬ 
tion and of integration of women into 
mainstream. The concept of ‘work’ itself has 
received much less attention. Much of what 
was done implicitly assumed the paradigm 
of the New Home Economics of the Chicago 
School led by G S Becker and T W Schultz, 
in which contrary to conventional practice 
of considering only market work and leisure 
as alternate time uses, they also introduced 
housework. In the Indian context, those 
engaged in such analysis rightly realised the 
importance of adding the dimensions of 
‘unpaid family labour’ on own farms and 
time spent on food, fuel and water col¬ 
lection. But it left the conventional 
economist definition of ‘work’, which is 
largely ‘capitalist/market work’ and based 
on the premise of the universality of the 
market unchallenged. The Marxist approach 
has not challenged it either, though among 
Marxist Feminists in the country there has 
been a brief, though lively, debate on the 
treatment of Housework (see Krishna Raj 
and Patel (1981), (Jsba Menon (1982) and 
Gabriele Dietrich (1983)). Much of this 
debate has been inspired by similar debates 
m the West (see NLR issues). Except for 
some sporadic attempts such as those of 
Moni Mukherjee (1983), in attempting to 
impute value for women’s housework and to 


incorporate it in GNP calculations, there has 
been no sustained intellectual exercise on 
housework except that of Swapna Mukho- 
padhyay (1982) suggesting the utility- 
disutility concept for measurement of 
housework. This, it appears has been promp¬ 
ted by the fact that in the Indian context, 
the problems of mass poverty and un¬ 
employment and the associated survival 
struggles of many millions foreshadow the 
problem of housework. Thus both the 
semantics of housework, as well as the 
debate on wages for housework has been 
minimal both in women’s studies and in the 
movement. There is a wide recognition 
though, among feminist economists that 
analysis of wage formation, in particular the 
extent to which housework can be considered 
as a wage subsidy for the capitalist sector 
needs to be analysed. In other words the 
nexus between Family and Capitalism is 
important. Similarly it is recognised that the 
question of time allocation between these 
activities essentially takes us to the domain 
of the problems and issues on sexual division 
of labour in society, which we shall examine 
later. 

Studies on LFPRs among women—both 
temporal and spatial provided the following 
insights LFPRs among women is affected 
by socio-cultural variables like level of 
literacy, caste status, landholding status, age, 
income levels of households, the level of 
development in a region such as agricultural 
productivity, technological change, etc. Tvo 
major trends in LFPR among agricultural 
women, namely the relatively more rapid 
proletarianisation of women vis-a-vis men 
as evidenced from the increase in the 
incidence of agricultural labourers from the 
census, and the tendency for women to 
withdraw from manual labour in fields to 
off-field tasks.and supervisory roles as land- 
holding size increases have as yet remained 
only at the level of empirical observation, 
and does not seem to have been adequately 
incorporated in the theoretical literature on 
class differentiation m agriculture Even 
where empirical observation points to the 
need to integrate, gender has not been treated 
as an analytical category. 

The tendency for women to withdraw as 
economic position (either landholding or in¬ 
come) improves confirms the fact that most 
women work not out of choice but because 
it is dictated by survival considerations This 
finding challenges the assumptions about 
labour supply in conventional economic 
analysis. Therein it is noted that labour 
supply increases with increase in wage rates. 
In the case of women from poor households 
who work not out of choice, the labour 
supply is an increasing function of the 
difference between the subsistence living 
income of the household, and the income 
of the primary earner. The primary earner 
is the so-called ‘head’ of the household 
whose responsibility, in terms of the widely 
accepted social norms, is to support the 


family. The primary earner is generally the 
male earner. When such an ideology of 
gender relations is the dominant one, we call 
it a patriarchal society. A couple of insights 
are now evident Mainstream economics as 
is widely practised is the economics of 
scarcity, of unlimited ends and limited 
means. Contradictorily the economics of 
scarcity does not appear to be adequate 
when faced with survival issues. Being based 
on individual choice, it does not consider the 
set of problems related to survival such as 
the one mentioned above. It is not possible 
within this frame to explain the reasons why 
there is a tendency for women to withdraw 
as economic position improves without 
seeing it as the acceptance and reinforcement 
of patriarchal norms. Acceptance and the 
ability to practice the dominant ideology, in 
this case, of male support and female depen¬ 
dence, confers status, which in a stratified 
context carries with it notions of power and 
dominance. In this way, gender as an 
analytic category of social relations, can be 
introduced m Our analytical framework. 

Regional variations in LFPRs among 
women have shown that in regions of greater 
agrarian impoverishment, women parti¬ 
cipate more, once again confirming the fact 
of poverty induced work. In yet other 
regions cultural factors have been used to 
explain, but these factors have never been 
elaborated into the analysis. Krishna Raj 
(198S) notes, “Some studies seek explanatory 
variables by means of temporal comparison 
of the last three censuses. Others seek tp link 
variation in female labour force participa¬ 
tion with stages of development. Para¬ 
doxically while the inter-temporal studies we 
have just covered emphasised demand 
changes, csoss-sectional analyses are heavily 
loaded with supply side explanations and 
particularly rely on the so-called ‘cultural 
factors'. However, the links between the 
operation of these cultural factors, ideology 
and property relations are not brought out!’ 
Family and kinship relations, property struc¬ 
ture and women’s work participation are 
closely linked but have not been the concern 
of economists as much as the anthropolo¬ 
gists. For instance in regions such as north¬ 
east India where women’s work burden in 
agriculture is far greater than men, polygamy 
is also prevalent which in effect gives man 
control over the labour of many women. 

Earlier we had noted that temporal 
changes in LFPRs were explained largely by 
demand factors. At the macro level these 
demand factors were identified in terms of 
actual changes such as decline in traditional 
industries and the growth of capital inten¬ 
sive manufacturing sectors. Micro studies on 
the conditions of employment have been 
more insightful in examining the demand 
factors. The micro studies on the terms and 
conditions of employment, apart from the 
agricultural sector, include a wide range of 
industries both traditional as well as 
modern, as well as some service sector 
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occupations. We shall examine each of these 
separately. 

Studies on rural women’s work haw 
focused on the following aspects—duration 
of employment, wage differentials, division 
of labour in agriculture and sex typing of 
tasks, work involvement of women in terms 
of quantum and nature of tasks among 
different agrarian classes, impact of changes 
in cropping pattern and irrigation on 
women’s employment and income, female 
labour absorption in agriculture with 
technological changes including mechanisa¬ 
tion, and seed-water-fertiliser revolutions in 
agriculture, the extent and nature of off-farm 
activities, migration of rural women, impact 
of land reforms on women’s work and 
control over land and income. 

Even a situation analysis of rural women 
in terms of basic indicators like employment 
and wages sometimes appear as significant 
if only because the major corpus of work 
seeks to ignore it. Economists have, by and 
larger remained content at presenting aggre¬ 
gate data with men and women combined 
and this many a times did not even lead to 
perceptions of sometimes contradictory 
trends between them. The difficulties of 
interpretation of macro data in the country 
arising out of such things as definitional 
changes, etc, which provided interesting 
curiosum for economists who otherwise felt 
comfortable with aggregate data, led to a 
number of works presenting women specific 
data. However such presentations were never 
followed up by detailed studies on expla¬ 
natory factors and processes. 

Ibday we are faced with the situation that 
many of them feel that there is nothing 
further to women’s studies than giving some 
women specific data. The good example in 
recent times has been the numerous village 
studies in the country seeking to examine 
agrarian change. Most such village studies 
give data on basic indicators—employment 
and wages and stop at that. That changes 
in rural women’s work and life are also part 
of agrarian change which needs to be 
recorded and explained is not recognised, or 
if recognised left to be done by experts in 
women’s studies. Mainstream studies wilt 
not be engaged in diversionary exercises— 
the importance of issues like concentration 
of landholding and agrarian class differen¬ 
tiation will be diluted. Even those espousing 
holistic approaches do not seem to recognise 
that an explanation of these issues like con¬ 
centration and agrarian differentiation 
cannot be abstracted from demographic 
growth, family labour supply, family struc¬ 
tures and household formation. Some in¬ 
sightful work such as Krishnaji (1983) in this 
area, have unfortunately not been followed 
up in the micro level village studies. 

When it comes to examining the impact 
of technological change, Agarwal (1983) 
notes that although’ there is a vast amount 
of literature on the socio-economic implica¬ 
tions of the new agricultural technology 


(HYV seeds, mechanical equipment, etc) in 
India, the focus is on households, not on 
gender. Gender issues are in fact hardly men¬ 
tioned, because the household tends to be 
treated as a unit of converging (and perhaps 
even homogeneous) interests, within which 
the benefits or adverse effects of technology 
are assumed to be equally shared by all 
household members. Some recent studies 
have pointed to the possible conflicts in 
interest between male and female members, 
whereby women could well be left worse off 
by technological change while the men gain. 
Bina Agarwal’s work in this area has pro¬ 
vided both conceptual clarity as well as 
empirical analysis on three types of effects 
of agricultural technology on women and 
men of different classes, viz, on their 
absolute and relative work loads, on their 
absolute and relative access to and control 
over cash income, and on their absolute and 
relative access to consumption. 

A related issue where there appears to be 
divergence of interests is the impact of 
changes in cropping pattern, in particular 
the shifts from subsistence food crops to 
commercial cash crops. Such effects are not 
purely related only to differences in labour 
use patterns but also affect the nutritional 
status of women and children in households 
both because of non-avaiiability of food 
crops and because the access to cash income 
from cash cropping is often severely re¬ 
stricted to them 

Studies on rural women have helped to 
focus on hitherto neglected aspects—the 
limits of relevance of treating ‘household’ 
as unit of analysis, and also helped to focus 
on issues of sexual division of labour. Esther 
Boserup’s pioneering work on division of 
labour in agriculture has subsequently been 
followed up, both proving and disproving 
her hypothesis of male and female farming 
systems. Feminist concerns of low wages, 
wage differentials and sex typing of tasks has 
brought the issue of division of labour and 
labour process once more into the centrality 
of aifalysis (Mencher and Saradamom 
(1982)). Studies on rural women and migra¬ 
tion such as Desai (1982) have shown how 
women’s work in subsistence agriculture 
provide a wage subsidy for the capitalist 
wage sector. Focusing on women has greatly 
helped in understanding the whole range of 
issues associated with survival, and which 
we noted earlier has been inadequately dealt 
with in mainstream economics. Even some 
of the fanciful models on rural—urban 
migration in development economics such 
as those of Harris and Todaro do not 
provide us with insights on women’s role in 
ensuring household survival. 

Micro studies on non-agrarian employ¬ 
ment in rural areas have documented the 
effect of modernisation such as the introduc¬ 
tion of rice mills on women A whole range 
of other non-agrarian activities in both rural 
knd urban areas have focused on bidi, agar- 
bathi, lace making and such other household 


production as well as the newly emerged 
women intensive industries like garments 
and electronics. While the immediate 
motivation for taking up these micro studies 
has been to document the terms and con¬ 
ditions of women’s employment in these 
women intensive industries, these studies 
have also thrown up many issues not other¬ 
wise confronted in mainstream analysis. 
First these case studies have brought to the 
fore the existence of multiple forms of pro¬ 
duction organisation within an industry, 
where in each of the forms of production 
both the labour process and the labour use 
patterns differ. While the general studies on 
the urban informal sector did bring this to 
light to some extent, the focus on women’s 
labour use and employment patterns in these 
industries have led to the recognition as well 
as laid the ground for a holistic analysis of 
labour markets incorporating, multiplicity 
of forms of production organisation. Some 
work on this theme has been done b/ Mac 
Even Scott (1979), Isa Baud (1983) and 
Kalpagam (1984). 

The focus on forms of production con¬ 
stitute a significant analytical step in the 
theory of labour market segmentation, in 
which only labour is categorised into 
primary labour and secondary labour (sec 
Edwards, Reich and Gordon (1973)). 
Secondly, since women’s labour is used 
specifically in some production forms of an 
industry and not in others and sometimes 
only at particular times, it provided a signi¬ 
ficant understanding into the process of 
information of labour. The specificity of 
female labour use has advanced the need for 
a separate analysis of the process of female 
proletarianisation. In what ways do women 
constitute a reserve army of labour for 
capitalism that is unique? The question 
when posed this way shows, as m the case 
of the study of the lace-makers by Mana 
Mies (1982) the patriarchal ideology of 
‘house-wifisation’, has not only contributed 
to the invisibility of women's work but has 
the advantage of being able to draw them 
back into work when needed or push them 
back to their homes under the comfortable 
status symbol of non-working house-wife. 
The latent labour reserve status under which 
women can be held much longer than men 
and in intermittent gaps is an additional 
insight that could be obtained only by 
focusing on women 

interesting insights have also been obtained 
from studies of older industries, in particular 
the textile industry which over the decades 
has witnessed a rapid fall, both relative and 
absolute, in female employment. Radha 
Kumar’s (1984) work in particular has show 
how technological change has displaced 
women. Similarly Banerjee’s work on a 
number of small industries shows that 
women's tasks are generally associated with 
crude tools and less energy intensive and are 
very often classified as unskilled Techno¬ 
logical upgradation in industry never reaches 
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women though high-tech electronics industry 
has become women-prone in the assembly 
sections. While these have as yet remained 
only at the level of empirical observations, 
it also brings to light the inadequacies of the 
analysis of technology and employment 
found in the formalist tradition of main¬ 
stream economics. Labour is reckoned as a 
factor of production and for all purposes 
treated as homogeneous. Tkchnological 
change is ipdicated in terms of changes in 
the K/L ratio, all that matters for analysis 
is the total quantum of labour and not the 
type of labour It needed some algebraic 
gymnastics to come up with models of 
heterogeneous labour but even that is still 
a far one to provide explanations for the 
phenomenon observed. The tendency which 
we have observed in formalist mainstream 
economics is not unique to analysis of 
technological change. For instance while 
models of life cycle saving behaviour have 
been long worked out, it has taken much 
longer time, and only recently has attention 
be given to life cycle labour supply models. 
While greater concern is shown to saving- 
investment analysis and capital accumula¬ 
tion, the task of theorising in labour 
economics has been the task of the so-called 
underdogs in the profession. I do not wish 
to infer thereby that had it been done, this 
paradigm would be sufficient to explain. 
Similarly it may be noted that Marxist 
political economy paradigm has made me 
infer (though I might be mistaken) that a few 
broad strokes in terms of production rela¬ 
tions, productive forces, labour process, 
historical and material basis could be suffi¬ 
cient as a framework. All the rest in terms 
of filling in the framework and seeking 
explanations are matters of empirical con¬ 
crete study. The thrust of the point made 
here is that gender as art analytic category 
of social relations has not been incorporated 
in the two paradigms, and the range of issues 
related to gender and work raised so far 
either remains at the level of empirical obser¬ 
vation or insufficiently integrated Into the 
theoretical frameworks. 

Women and Poverty 

The specific focus on women and children 
within poverty studies was prompted by 
certain disturbing trends in macro data such 
as low and declining sex ratio, high infant 
and maternal mortality rates, and the overall 
health and nutrition situation of women 
which appeared to be worse off than men. 
This led to certain conjectures of women’s 
deprivation in poverty households. Studies 
on women and poverty have mainly been of 
the following types: ethnographic account 
of women in poverty households (Gulati 
(1979) and Kalpagam (1985)), relative health 
and nutritional deprivation of women and 
its implications for intra-household food 
dijEtribution (Kynch J and A K Sen (1983) 
£#$Sl$*ta Batliwala (1983)), women's role 


In survival in poverty households with 
particular emphasis on female headed 
households (Visaria (1983) and Krishna Raj 
(1982)) and studies on the impact of poverty 
alleviation programmes on women. 

Given the fact that mainstream develop¬ 
ment studies has seen a proliferation of 
studies on poverty, the set of studies 
mentioned above are a small proportion. 
However the corpus of mainstream studies 
has been limited first to measurement of 
poverty and estimation of the poor in India, 
the structural and policy related issues 
regarding poverty and a few studies on the 
development-immiserisation nexus. At best 
only class-caste differentials with respect to 
both poverty process and phenomenon was 
recognised. That women within a class-caste 
group could experience either contradictory 
or more intensified effects of a trend has 
been insufficiently recognised. 

At an analytical level the studies on 
women and poverty have added significant 
insights. Primarily these studies falsified the 
generally prevalent assumption of con¬ 
vergence of interests in households. Recently 
Amartya Sen (1985) has suggested the treat¬ 
ment of households as an arena of “co¬ 
operative conflicts” The crucial problematic 
here is how can we still retain the household 
as a unit of analysis and yet reconcile with 
conflicting interests within it. Much of the 
evaluation studies on the impact of poverty 
alleviation programme such as IRDP tried 
to grapple with this issue. In certain instances 
these studies, if completed successfully are 
likely to be of a path-breaking nature. In 
particular survey designs to capture varia¬ 
tions in intra-household distribution of food 
and other assumption goods has so far 
appeared intractable. Similarly, the identi¬ 
fication of ‘female headed households’, 
whether it should be based on socially 
accepted headship, contribution to house- 
hold'income, or control and decision making 
powers within household. Intra-household 
decision making process is yet another puzzl¬ 
ing area. In short the whole gamut of issues 
associated with treating ‘household’, defined 
as an arena of ‘co-operative conflicts’, is a 
unit of analysis The sociological and 
anthropological studies on what constitutes 
a household and regional variations based 
on socio-cultural norms and property rela¬ 
tions is yet to be grappled by economists. 

We had earlier mentioned that main¬ 
stream economics dealt inadequately with 
the problem of survival: Poverty issues have 
been treated as one of numbers. How people 
survive under conditions of poverty has 
never been considered a worthwhile intel¬ 
lectual exercise. Because of these blinkers 
many a useful insight have been lost. For 
instance food consumption obtained from 
outside (either by way of wages or from pur- 
chaseskhas never been incorporated, perhaps 
till recently, in the macro surveys on con-' 
sumption. Yet it is a very common pheno¬ 


menon in both urban and rural poverty 
groups. Similarly the perpetuation of 
patron-client relationships Outside of kinship 
context to ensure survival under conditiohs 
of increased immiserisation has hardly con¬ 
cerned economists with their steadfast belief 
in market relations assuming a universal 
form. We end this section with our obser¬ 
vation that much work in this area both at 
the empirical and analytical level needs to 
be done 

Women and Development 

There have been basically two points 
of view—one, that women have been margi¬ 
nalised in the development process and that 
it is necessary to integrate them in develop¬ 
ment. This may be called the Women-in- 
Development (WlD) school which grew out 
of a critical reaction to the fact, contrary to 
the belief, that growth would trickle down, 
it failed to do so. The other school of 
thought questioned the very nature of 
development and the structural context 
within whioh development takes place in 
which marginalisation becomes an in¬ 
evitable fact and in which integration is not 
possible without altering the structural 
context that causes it. Women studies in 
India have contributed to thought and 
debate along both these lines. 

Studies with the integrauonist persepetive 
are largely the innumerable policy oriented 
studies where the effects of a policy on 
women are examined and ways are suggested 
within the frame and context of policy to 
reach out to women more effectively. These 
studies have been greatly aided by funding 
available from different ministries of the 
governments. Evaluation studies of plan 
schemes such as IRDP, EGS, the various 
child development schemes, etc, fall under 
this category This group has been quite 
successful in lobbying with the Planning 
wing such that an entire chapter on women 
and children was added in the Si*th Plan 
document. Studies have also been conducted 
on how to integrate women in the plans 
(ISST 1984). 

Many others felt that such integration was 
fruitless and they began to mention the 
structural factors. The Dawn Report (Gita 
Sen and Caren Crown (1985)) provides one 
of the clearest perspective on this. It notes 
“Existing economic and political structures 
which are highly unequal between nations, 
classes, genders and ethnic groups are often 
the historical legacy of colonial domination. 
Post-colonial development process and 
strategies have often exacerbated these in¬ 
equities and in some instances even worsened 
the levels of absolute poverty. In the case of 
women it has been further reinforced by 
systems of male domination, that on the one 
hand deny or limit their access to economic 
resources and political participation, and on 
the other hand, impose sexual divisions of 
labour that allocate to them the most 



Onerous, laoour intensive, poorry rewarded 
tasks inside and outside the home, as well 
as the longest hours of work”. It further 
notes “The almost uniform conclusion of 
the decade’s research is that with a few 
exceptions, women’s relative access to 
economic resources, income and employ¬ 
ment has Worsened, their burdens of work 
have increased and their relative ai.d even 
absolute health, nutritional and educational 
status has declined. The causes for these 
have to be sought in the larger development 
process that effect women!’ 

“... the failure of growth to trickle down 
to the poor, led in the mid-1970s to a signi¬ 
ficant shift in the sated orientation of 
multilateral development strategies in favour 
of ‘basic human needs’ which stressed the 
importance in nutrition, health, water, 
sanitation, housing and education. The 
implications of an approach that disregards 
the effects of commercialisation in the con¬ 
text of structural inequality are questionable. 
The new anti-poverty programmes are strik¬ 
ing for their singular silence on structural 
changes!’ It notes “The problems of women 
are thus inextricably caught up in the overall 
development process. Only a development 
process that acknowledges and builds on 
women’s responsibilities in producing goods 
and reproducing human being can avoid 
the crises of reproduction such as the pre¬ 
sent ones afflicting a large majority of the 
poor in the third world!’ The systemic crises 
namely the food-fuel-water crisis, the 
balance of payments and debts crisis, the 
crisis due to militarisation and violence and 
the crisis of culture have all been identified 
to have structural roots and futher exacer¬ 
bated by policies. The Dawn Report came 
to these conclusions from the insights drawn 
from experience of the last few years. In the 
Indian context studies of the food-fuel-water 
crises have proliferated along with the state's 
rhetoric of Minimum Needs Programme. 
Privatisation of common property resources, 
ecological imbalances owing to indiscri¬ 
minate commercialisation of forest and 
forest-based resources, the increasing 
penetration of the sate with consequent 
destruction of local communal organisations 
that helped maintain local equilibrium with 
respect to food-fuel-water availability, the 
consequences on poor women of this forced 
commercialisation have all been highlighted 
both by numerous studies as well as by en¬ 
vironmentalist and other activist gfoups 
including women. 

Thus the focus on women and develop¬ 
ment has provided powerful insights. At one 
level it challenged the false assumption that 
development by its very process is bound to 
affect some people adversely, and that the 
assessment should therefore be based on the 
total net benefits rather than the negative 
effects. Women’s studies as well as studies 
of other powerless groups have clearly 
shown, that modern development as is 
generally accepted invariably seems to affect 
adversely only the' poor, assetless and 
powerless. Thus the criterion of total net 
benefits for evaluating development has been 


ratsiriea. increasingly it is oeing recognised 
that a critique of third world development 
process will need to be done from the 
vanrage point of poor women. Associated 
with it is the growing acknowledgement that 
since such a critique also underlies a certain 
power connoution, the critique ought to be 
underaken by the poor themselves. The 
poor become not only objects but subjects 
of study. 

in that sense Developement studies is 
likely to be going through a new regenerative 
phase m the near future where theory and 
practice interact and coalesce producing new 
paradigms both for understanding social 
reality as well as changing that reality. The 
women studies, which in our context is still 
very much a product of the women’s move¬ 
ment (despite a tendency for it to emerge as 
an academic discipline) would have contri¬ 
buted to that development in no small 
measure. 

Concluding comments 

We have thus far given a very broad review 
of the issues that economists in women’s 
studies have been concerned about, and the 
extent to which methodological and analy¬ 
tical insights have challenged or added to 
mainstream discipline research. By way of 
conclusion we shall focus on two additional 
elements, namely, the institutional context 
in which such research has been undertaken 
and, the extent to which a true ‘feminist 
scholarship’ can be said to be emerging 

Much of the research work by economists 
was a product of the momentum spurred by 
the decade. The tone in which Ivan Illich 
calls us ‘career reformers’ is agonising, but 
at a substantive level there is a truth in his 
sratement that “Through the institutional 
sponsorship of the UN, the world council 
of churches, governments and universities 
the latest growth industry of career refor¬ 
mers thrives. First the proletariat, then the 
underdeveloped and now women are the 
favoured pets of ‘the concerned’!’ The thrust 
of the point being made here is that much of 
the research has been sponsored. Sponsor¬ 
ship carries with it the risks of compromise. 
1b some extent the kind of work generated 
falling within the purview of ‘policy 
oriented’ or in the nature of ‘advocacy’ can 
be found to have elements of 'catering to the 
client’. These do not seriously challenge the 
structural basis or the dominant ideologies 
of gender and class. At the same time the 
very fact of being involved in such ventures 
have shown women how they can be used 
in an instrumental manner to serve the 
designs of the state or the establishment. 
Much of the research work sponsored by the 
various ministries such as labour, rural 
development, or social welfare, do have the 
limits drawn, of the extent to which radical 
departures from existing norms can be 
suggested. At the same time women have 
realised the importance of working with and 
through governments if they are to avoid the 
foreign funding agencies. The rhetoric 
against foreign funding is not because it is 
the most fashionable progressive talk, but 


more oeepty women nave come to reanse me 
underlying power dimensions it implies, even 
if there is no threat of altering research 
perspectives and priorities. 

The institutions that have been engaged 
in this kind of work range from the pure 
academic to the activist ones, with the inter¬ 
mediate ones having different degrees of 
research and activism built into them. 
Among the academic ones, there is no doubt 
that researchers m women’s studies have 
acquired a separate ’space 1 to function, 
though their work still remains outside the 
mainstream. That ‘space 1 alone is not suffi¬ 
cient but a much deeper influence in the 
whole thought and work in the mainstream 
is felt by all, though given the existing power 
relations in the production of knowledge, the 
situation is unlikely to change in the near 
future. Greater legitimacy within the 
academia, at least in the Indian context has 
been obtained with the support of the 
women’s studies programme by the Indian 
Council of Social Sciences Research and the 
University Grams Commission, and journals 
such as Economic and Political Weekly not 
only welcome contributions on women, but 
have even started a special supplement— 
"Review of Women Studies”. 

The work of isolated individuals among 
economists has greatly been enriched 
through the formation of active networks 
The Institute of Social Studies TYust, New 
Delhi has been instrumental in the forma¬ 
tion, soon after the first National Con¬ 
ference on Women’s Studies in Bombay, of 
the network of Economists Interested in 
Women’s Issues Group (E1WIG) which has 
so far held three successful seminars at three 
of the National Institutes. The first seminar 
focused on the methodological problems 
associated with the definition and measure¬ 
ment of ‘work’ and its implications on 
women’s work, the second focused on the 
theme of women and poverty and the third 
on women, technology and forms of produc¬ 
tion. These seminars have brought together 
a wide range of specialist economists and 
helped to initiate constructive dialogue 
relating to ‘gender’ issues. 

Against this background of work and 
environment, let me examine briefly the 
nature of feminist scholarship that is emerg¬ 
ing. In this context it is relevant to note 
Nash (1980) that “We are now in a Jiminal 
sate of the social sciences. The values in 
which our selective criteria are premised are 
being questioned by people who were never 
before a significant enough part of the pro¬ 
fession to challenge them. These include 
women and natives of the cultures scruti¬ 
nised.” She calls the attempt to combine a 
new focus on women with the conventional 
central perspective of established science as 
‘stereoscopic science’, witlnn which accord¬ 
ing to Ivan Illich three currents are evident 
First is complementary research in which 
conventional concepts and methods are 
applied to subjects that had been hitherto 
relatively omitted, second is compensatory 
research in which male/white/capitahst/ 
northern, etc, theoretical bias incorporated 
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into conventional categories is recognised 
and compensated for. However compen¬ 
satory research uses the standard hand-me- 
down categories of conventional history or 
social science, but uses them in a perspec¬ 
tive "from below”. And thirdly contrasting 
research in which during the laundering a 
new strong colour is added to concepts 
analysed. The resulting research then 
becomes overcompensatory or contrasting. 
For instance, unpaid activities are recognised 
as exploitative work only when performed 
by women. It appears to me that much of 
the research work incorporating gender by 
economists in the last few years in the Indian 
context falls under the first two categories 
of “stereoscopic science”. Though there have 
been rich insights, the corpus of work it 
appears has not systematically challenged 
mainstream discipline^ nor has it contributed 
to significant theoretical understanding, or 
for building new paradigms. A Western 
scholar recently remarked that much of the 
Indian social science research, and not 
especially that of the Marxists alone, are 
engaged in a morality play of identifying 
who the exploiters and who the exploitees 
are. Surely in our context such identification 
is essential. But we cannot stop with that. 
We need to ask why they emerge and how 
we can do away with them. Can these ques¬ 
tions be answered satisfactorily by com¬ 
pletely ignoring an important set of social 
relations, that of gender 7 
But we have the strength to overcome the 
impasse that we face in women’s studies 
regarding theory. It is strongly grounded m 
the women’s movement. Not many feminist 
scholars in Western countries can say that 
of themselves and their research. And re¬ 
searchers in Women Studies seem to be 
transcending disciplinary boundaries. In that 
sense Women’s Studies in India is emerging 
as a truly interdisciplinary subject. It is 
not for long that the paradigms of main¬ 
stream social science research can remain 
unchallenged. 
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Research on Women and CSreer 

Issues of Methodology 

Maithreyi Krishna Raj 

I'ntil the seventies university research on women was almost exclusively focused on the educated employed 
women. Subsequently while research on poor women became more innovative, highlighting class and gender 
linkages, studies on educated women were relatively sterile yielding little by way of either new methodology or 
insight. A major reason for this lies in the uncritical imitation of the Western theoretical model of sex roles and 
role conflicts. 

This paper reviews studies of employed women in the light of two approaches, role analysis and career motiva¬ 
tion. Sex role theory, the author notes, bypasses the complexity of gender relations and its historical evolution. 
The ‘dual role’ approach fragments the world of work from the domestic scene in a stark contrast, depicts them 
as discrete spheres at war with each other. The linkages between the two and the mutual reinforcements have 
thus not been examined or even perceived. 


IN the last few decades Indian research on 
women and work has given us substantial 
empirical data. This focus on poor women, 
rural women, women in the unorganised sec¬ 
tor and women in specific industries, etc, is 
of recent origin. These studies were spurred 
partly by the women’s movement and partly 
by development agencies’ known priorities. 
A notable fallout from this venture has been 
some advance in our understanding and for¬ 
mulation of the problem of women’s work. 
However, until the seventies, Indian univer¬ 
sity research on women was almost exclu¬ 
sively preoccupied with the phenomenon of 
the educated employed women and even to 
this day, doctoral theses continue to be 
obsessed with this theme. It is curious that 
while research on poor women became more 
innovative, highlighting class and gender 
linkages, studies on educated women were 
singularly sterile, yielding little by way of 
either new methodology or new insight. The 
major reason for this dead-end lies in the 
uncritical limitation of the Western theore¬ 
tical model of sex rotes and role conflicts. 
If one begins with the underlying hypothesis 
that employment for women is deviant 
behaviour, then naturally questions of 
equality and justice in employment do not 
arise Attention to job status was thus, rather 
rare m this area. A few studies that did take 
up issues such as career status were con¬ 
cerned with effects rather than causes and 
in general had research designs that poorly 
differentiated between sets of problems. 
First, all kinds of occupations were clubbed 
together. Second, even where some dis¬ 
crimination was exercised, the problem for¬ 
mulation was not modified accordingly 
Lastly, explanation for a lower job status 
were sought in the behaviour attitude com¬ 
plex of the women employees rather than on 
any analysis of the total job environment. 

The present paper reviews studies on 
educated, employed women in the light of 
two approaches: role analysis and career 
motivation. Starting with the critique of role 
analysis, illustrations are given from some 
of the studies in this area to show how they 
are unable to answer some basic questions. 
There is now a need for an integrated 
methodology that can simultaneously incor¬ 
porate the experience of women from dif 


ferent classes, foi extending some of the 
more fruitful approaches in the analysis of 
poor women into other groups as well. 

CRITIQUE OF ROUE THEORY 

The last few decades have seen the efflore¬ 
scence of feminist scholarship While Indian 
scholarship is slowly coming of age m its em¬ 
pirical thrust, much of the theoretical work 
perforce has come from the West, leading 
unfortunately to the identification of 
feminism as a Western ideology. The 
emergence of feminist consciousness in the 
last decade within India and the Third World 
is leading to a new urge to interpret feminist 
issues m the Third World context. This effort 
is not yet reflected in mainstream research. 

Sociological studies on employed women 
have relied heavily on role conflict theories. 
They present the problematic for women as 
the difficulty of reconciling a new role, 
which is employment, with a given social 
role, that is duties and expectations enjoined 
on them as caretakers of their families. The 
discussions do not examine how the roles 
emerged in the first place and why they are 
so resistant to change. Role conflict theories 
have limitations as an explanatory frame¬ 
work for women's labour market status. 
Some of these limitations spring from the 
structural-functional theory on which they 
are based, wherein macro changes cannot be 
easily incorporated Also, these analyses do 
not lend themselves to the explanation of 
women's subordination. If men and women 
play different roles, how does it follow that 
women are subordinate? 

Sarbin’s account of the essentials of role 
theory is briefly outlined here as a take off 
point [Ij. Reciprocal action between persons 
get organised into roles. The behaviour of 
persons are ordered actions, emanating from 
their membership of a society and by vir¬ 
tue of their occupying certain statuses and 
positions. These positions are collections of 
rights and duties, designated by the term 
‘role* (e g, mother, wife, daughter, pupil, etc) 
The actions of persons are organised around 
these positions and constitute roles. A per¬ 
son occupying a given position (or status) 
expects certain actions from certain,others 
who in turn have expectations from him (or 
her). The variability of role perception, role 


enactment or taking on the role of another 
is a function of the Self. A role, in other 
words is maintained by the cognitive struc¬ 
ture of the Self. When the broader system, 
that is the qualities that make up the Self, 
direct the organism into one set of roles and 
the narrower system which is comprised of 
acts and qualities making up role expecta¬ 
tions lead to another set not congruent 
with the first, we have a classic case of 
role-conflict. 

Role theory makes two basic assumptions: 
( 1 ) roles are learned in the process of social 
interaction; (ii) in interacting with others, 
people see themselves and others as oc¬ 
cupants of particular statuses. There is in 
this an implicit idea of the Self as an 
evaluative actor Out of a person’s opinion 
of oneself, a series of identities emerge, 
which are equal to ‘positional’ labels the 
actor uses to describe his (or her) own place 
in the social world. 

In the structural theory the concern is with 
the content, organisation and functions of 
social statuses and roles. It addresses itself 
to questions such as (a) what positions are 
recognised in the system, (b) what is the con¬ 
tent of role perscriptions for those positions, 
(c) what statuses are included in subgroups 
within it or what is the nature of the divi¬ 
sion of labour (e g, within the subsystem, 
the school, the division between principal 
and teacher), (d) to what extent is there a 
consensus about roles? 

Moving out from the exposition of struc¬ 
tures, a functional analysis is then super¬ 
imposed to explain how a role has conse¬ 
quences for the rest of the sysffem and how 
each role contributes to the maintenance of 
the system. Thus the structural articulation 
of the roles is placed within the parameters 
of the structural functional theory [2], in as 
much as it deals with that segment of 
structural-functionalism that operates on a 
micro level. In the studies on employed 
women, the function of the family as a struc¬ 
tural postulate is accepted so that the con¬ 
cern then shifts to role conflicts for indi¬ 
viduals within it 

The social role of a person is conceptua¬ 
lised as belonging to individuals who specia¬ 
lise in certain activities, are members of cer¬ 
tain groups, possess qualities needed to par- 
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ticipate in it, share common values within 
the prescribed social circle, are given a social 
status that prescribed certain rights and cer¬ 
tain other expectations from those persons 
with respect to task to be executed. 

The problematic posed in this framework 
for the situation of the educated-employed 
women is that the family role and the 
occupational role place conflicting demands 
on them so that a sense of distress ensues. 
This role-conflict is dilemma and the solu¬ 
tion is its dissolution Men are presumed not 
to have any family-versuy-occupation con¬ 
flicts because they are seen to have only 
the occupational role. Has anyone ever ques¬ 
tioned this assumption? This exclusion is in 
itself significant. 

The presence of role conflict only indi¬ 
cates a fact and not an explanation. Further, 
it cannot explain market discrimination 
against women. The naive answer is that 
employers are men and ‘society* (that vague, 
amorphous something out there) hangs on 
to rigid sex roles. If women are seen as 
occupying a domestic role only, their sud¬ 
den appearance in the market situation may 
cause displeasure, but why discrimination? 
There is an extensive documentation of sex 
role differences that arise because of expec¬ 
tations. It is these expectations that are held 
to result in bias. If.we critically examine this 
literature, we see the sex role analysis as a 
circular argument [3], Sex roles exist, 
therefore people expect role appropriate 
behaviour, it is expectations that keep sex 
roles aitve so one should alter ‘expectations’. 
Why do sex roles exist? Are they universal? 
Such questions are left unanswered. 

The application of this theory to explain 
lower career success yields the following 
rather contradictory hypotheses. 

a) The labour market consists of two 
non-competing groups (men and women) 
because of occupational segregation. Women 
not only get assigned to different jobs; there 
are also jobs that are lower paid, lower 
skilled, etc. 

b) Powerful social norms push women into 
such educational and vocational choices; 
they avoid better training that will get them 
onto better jobs, etc. 

c) Within a given occupation women have 
a lower status because of lower career- 
motivation induced by sex role implemen¬ 
tation Achievement demands aggressiveness 
and competitiveness but their expressive, 
nurturing role prohibits them from acquir¬ 
ing these masculine qualities 

d) Discrimination in the last resort is 
because of sexist bias 

Theoretically there are many flaws in this 
approach. Why should different sex roles 
produce subordination? Sex roles can 
explain occupational segregation (even that 
only partially) but it cannot explain why 
women are paid less Sex role theory adepts 
two contradictory positions simultaneously; 
that women jobs are paid as well as that 
women get into ill paid jobs because they 
do not have long-term labour attachment. 
Why ahe not better jobs available to women? 


We keep moving in circles. The problem 
seems irresolvable because the analysis is 
totally in psychological terms with no 
integration of other social and economic 
fbrees. One is simply requested to exercise 
a heroic flight of imagination to understand 
how sex role typing in the family extends to 
other sectors in the society. What is the 
mechanism that brings this about? Wc are 
totally in the dark. 

Theory dictates methodology. As the 
categories used are self and perceptions, 
attitudes questionnaires which purport to 
reveal them are the sole means employed. An 
attitude is an adjustment of the individual 
towards some selected person, group or 
institutions. It has therefore motivational 
properties which involves in addition to a 
readiness to respond, other ingredients such 
as belief, disbelief, acceptance, rejection, 
favour, disfavour, etc. Usually sets of state¬ 
ments are constructed and degrees of favour, 
disfavour are measured (4], 

The inference of attitudes is not such an 
easy, infallible task. The relationship bet¬ 
ween structural conditions, attitudes and 
conduct is a complex one. It is simplistic to 
assume that attitudes are so perfectly 
malleable that they change as structural con¬ 
ditions change in an unproblematic way or 
that attitude and conduct are perfectly 
reciprocal [5]. The more complex the social 
structure the less easy it is to build any linear 
relationship. In sociological theory relating 
to women, it is assumed that the strength of 
attitudes to change or resist change is 
what determines social outcome and is the 
primary force. What is not realised is that 
it is not attitudes that prevent change. What 
attitudes do is to prevent rational discussion 
of underlying causes, the underlying struc¬ 
ture of domination and privilege. Is women's 
subordination in the labour market the con¬ 
sequences of male-attitude? What structures 
generate, support that attitude? When we 
blame the family’s attitude or the employed 
women’s attitude as the causative agents for 
role conflict, we are abstracting from very 
real structural impediments. If a woman has 
no one to look after her child while she is 
away at work and let us say, her husband 
is out of town, it is the absence of child care 
facilities that crucially determine her pre¬ 
dicament, not the attitude of the husband 
or her own. 

Sex role theory’s major limitation in our 
view is their concept of the family as a static 
and monolithic one. The existing family is 
cast in the language of functions and roles 
which ignores not only different types of 
families but also hierarchies of age and 
gender within the family. Worse, it cannot 
explain how the family changed through 
history or how it has emerged in its present 
form. Though external forces are seen as 
influencing the family, the functionalist 
theory sees them changing the roies as a 
functional necessity. 

The architect of the functional school is 
Parsers [6], He talks of ascription status 
through membership in a kin unit and 


achievement of status through oods position 
in an occupation. According to him, as in 
the US occupations required social mobility, 
the conjugal unit, with its segregation of sex 
roles was best adapted, because it ensured 
that women do not compete with men. As 
Parsons’ definition of class status is defined 
in terms of social evaluation and not in 
terms of relations of production and since 
sex roles are also defined in normative terms, 
there is no cognisance of the economic role 
of the wife. Women’s domestic role in the 
family is only a cultural fact to Parsons. He 
also dismisses the empirical reality of many 
women engaged in paid work and in occupa¬ 
tions. Even when he makes a token recogni¬ 
tion of the fact, it does not in his opinion 
seriously challenge the husbands' occupa¬ 
tional role Marriage confers on the wife a 
status equal to that of her husband, a 
presupposition that men and women are 
equal within marriage. However, there is a 
grudging admission by Parsons that women 
denied of an occupational role cannot 
demonstrate their competence through 
competitive occupational achievement like 
the men. 

Subsequently, Parsons shifted his em¬ 
phasis to socialisation as the major function 
of the family and talks of expressive roles 
for women and instrumental roles for men 
as best adapted for socialisation of children 
under capitalism when production moved 
out of the home [7], With this vanished the 
earlier mention of structural sources of ten¬ 
sion, disfunctional to the social system. 
Parsons’ theory excludes any examination of 
the sources of sexual inequality. 

Studies on employed women have applied 
elements of Parsons' theory but in a purely 
ad hoc way. They see the position of men 
and women within the social structure as 
defined in terms of social expectations of a 
person holding a particular role, that social 
position itself defined in turn in normative 
terms. These studies do not pay attention to 
the structural tensions between the occupa¬ 
tion system and the kinship system but 
nstead locate these tensions of individual 
women as resulting from the existence of dif¬ 
ferent sets of normative expectations. Con¬ 
sequently, the foundation for a woman’s 
social position is defined in terms of a ension 
between two roles (occupational and house- 
lfe). The housewife role is again cast within 
two functions only: socialisation of children 
and emotional fulfilment by providing affec- 
tional relationships with other members 
within the family. 

We can now summarise this discussion or 
role-conflict approaches (A good critique is 
given in Beechey (8]). The limitations of this 
approach are: 

i) The domination of the structural func¬ 
tional problematic has led to a divorce of 
the family from an analysis of the forces and 
relations of production, which are class rela¬ 
tions.-Jt also underestimates the importance 
of both wage labour and domestic labour 
for women. 

ii) Empirical investigation of ’working’ 



women have reduced the contradiction bet¬ 
ween women’s position in the family and 
female wage labour to a subjective tension 
between two roles, defined in terms of dif¬ 
ferent normative expectations. No doubt 
such empirical worlr has given us valuable 
information on which women work, what 
their problems are and so on, but they 
cannot provide any analysis of the distribu¬ 
tion of female labour among industries or 
occupations, nor of the function that nor¬ 
mative expectations <i e, role) serve for the 
sexual divisioh of labour and of the latter 
for the mode of reproduction. In other 
words, they fail to consider the ways in which 
the labour process structures the organisa¬ 
tion of work within a particular mode of 
production and the relationships between the 
sexual division of labour and the labour 
process. 

Sex role theory bypasses the complexity 
of gender relations and its historical evolu¬ 
tion. By positing the family as the fun¬ 
damental biological unit (father-mother- 
children) we land in a cul-de-sac. Endless 
seeking after real biological differences 
through empirical research is a fruitless ven¬ 
ture However, standard texts on sociology 
adhere to the sex-role propositions of struc¬ 
tural functional theories. Discussing the 
occupational segregation of women and 
their concentration in a narrow range of 
occupations, Caplow [9] ascribes this to at¬ 
titudes, which view men and women dif¬ 
ferently whereby men regard it as disgraceful 
to be subordinate to a woman except in a 
family-sexual relationship and secondly, to 
jobs being subjected to a continuous process 
of evaluation for productivity and efficiency 
for which women are unprepared, because 
of their early experience in family life. 
“Men find their permanent gratification 
in affectional relationships or personal 
characteristics” 

There have been in recent years attempts 
at further sophistication and elaboration of 
role theory. Mukherjee’s range of variables 
to build a multidimensional model spells out 
explicitly what are subsumed under the 
general rubric of role; he includes variables 
such as individual resources, range of 
choices available, rights, privileges, respon¬ 
sibilities, as objective measures to tally with 
other socio-psychological variables This is 
useful for describing women’s status in a 
given situation, but it cannot provide an 
explanatory framework [10]. 

• Oppong’s "Seven Roles” spreads out the 
domestic role into its muitivanous com¬ 
ponents for detailed examination [11]. 
She talks of: parental role, conjugal role, 
domestic role, kin role, community role, 
individual role and occupational role. This 
is more of an inventory where corresponding 
role behaviours, role expectations are listed 
together with the activities that go into role 
behaviour and the resource use they involve. 
Role expectations have a further catalogue 
of norms, rules, laws, preferences, assess¬ 
ments, beliefs, represented under three broad 
headings of prescriptions, values and percep¬ 


tions. These are in fact detailed ‘shopping 
lists’ under role-behaviour and role expec¬ 
tations. In general, these elaborations com¬ 
plicate rather than explicate by substituting 
multiple variables. 

Alternate propositions of segmentation of 
the labour market are inadequate because 
they treat the sexual division of labour as 
ari exogenous variable instead of what has 
to be explained. By concentrating on the 
supply side of women’s labour and its special 
characteristics this limits the focus to the 
“decision to work”. ’ 

Review of Studies on Educated 
Employed Women 

We divide the studies into three or four 
categories: (i) general review studies, (u) dif¬ 
ferent studies on white collar women em¬ 
ployees, dealing with heterogeneous cate¬ 
gories of occupations, (iii) studies on specific 
professions. The focus in the initial period 
was predominantly on role conflict; gra¬ 
dually some attention begins in later studies 
on problems at the workplace: 

The spate of such studies have Drovoked 
some reviews and critiques—Agnew [12]; 
Papenek [13]; Ahmad [14]; Leonard [15]; 
Mazumdar and Sharma [16], Choudhury 
[17]; Desai and Anantram [18]—but*we go 
beyond these critiques in some ways. 

Desai and Anantram reviewed some six¬ 
teen studies of this genre, which covered the 
period 1951-74 Among the more prominent 
ones are Hate [19], Kapur [20]; Mehta [21]; 
Blumberg and Dwarkin [22]; Ramanamma 
[23]; Wadhera [24]; Misra [25]; Sethi [26]; 
Chakravarty [27], Srivastav [28]; and Mies 
[29]. 

The employed women covered in these 
works by and large included middle or lower 
level white collar jobs that carry'fixed hours 
of work. They are not comparable to pro¬ 
fessions that demand a much higher level of 
involvement. Most of them were based on 
samples from large cities and as such had 
a variety of family-household composition. 
The major theme m most of these studies 
is 'role conflict’. 

Misra, for example, feels that what ails 
the educated, employed women is the dis¬ 
sonance between societal expectations and 
her actual situation [25]. “The working 
woman is seeking a new role fit, a consis¬ 
tent frame of reference to anchor herself to 
a relatively stable set of values. She wants 
a change which would give her goodness of 
fit with the values of society and the system? 
According to her, the role-person-system- 
complex is in a flux essentially due to 
inevitable value-lag. 

Kapur m her “Marriage and the Working 
Women .in India” has something to say 
about the attitudes of husbands and in-laws 
to the employed woman [20]. She notes that 
the employed woman does not receive any 
extra rights or privileges by virtue of her 
engaging in paid work outside the home. 
Attitudes of husbands and in-laws did not 
change, while the wife’s perceptions under¬ 
went a change with the result that conflicts 


arose and these conflicts ceptred round (t) 
rights over money earned by her, (ii) freedom 
to move about and (iii) need for greater 
respect. 

Most of the authors record feelings of 
guilt among the women for inability to fulfil 
the familial role adequately. The main focus 
is on the family though Kapur makes some 
passing references to attitudes and inter¬ 
actions of male bosses and colleagues at the 
place of work. Ramanamma likewise harps 
on stresses and strains while she notes 
changes in friendship and marriage patterns 
[23]. All the women in her sample felt am¬ 
bivalent towards their jobs. It was not 
housework which created problems but 
children. The deepest sense of conflict arose 
with respect to their desire to get more time 
with their children for proper socialisation. 

These observations are uniformly echoed 
by most scholars, with minor variations on 
the theme! 

Gupta [30] and Kala Rani [31] focus more 
specifically on job satisfaction. Kala Rani's 
survey of 150 educated, married, employed 
women in Patna city included teachers and 
oth<rs. The majority of the respondents 
expressed job satisfaction and did not think 
marriage came in the way. She deduced a low 
‘commitment’ to job because tn the event of 
any family crisis they were ready to give up 
their jobs. Their husbands were proud of 
them and they had a high degree of self¬ 
esteem. Kala Rani does not provide any 
rational for the measures she has used for 
these deductions and her not finding any 
connection between women’s perceptions 
and occupation, educational level and 
income of the respondents comes as no sur¬ 
prise because they are drawn from a similar 
class background. 

Gupta’s sample was a vastly hetero¬ 
geneous group that included receptionists at 
one enji and doctors on the other [30]! A 
uniform job-attitude scale for such a diverse 
group is faulty methodology Would ‘aspira¬ 
tion’ mean the same thing for doctors and 
clerks or receptionists? One significant con¬ 
clusion was that all esteemed job security 
more highly than other benefits. Is this a 
special failiqg of women or the reflection of 
rational behaviour in the face of a tight job 
market? In neither of these studies are any 
objective conditions taken into account 

Srivastav’s attempt at investigating at¬ 
titude to female employment had the merit 
of a homogeneous sample. She found the 
employed women had a positive attitude, but 
the unemployed rationalised their status [28]. 
The length of exposure to education was also 
found to be a significant variable. While 
Snvastav concerned herself with women who 
had had professional education, the cate¬ 
gories of employment were diffuse [32]. 

This ambivalence to employment is men¬ 
tioned in many other studies Blumberg’s 
Bangalore students viewed employment as 
a contingency which could be revoked 
depending on circumstances such as whom 
they married, when they married and what 
the affinal family’s decision would turn out 
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to be [22], An opinion poil that coveted 500 
women in the metropolitan cities of India 
emphasised this lack of aspiration [33]. 
‘Indian working women share the general 
reluctance observed in earlier studies to 
take commensurate risks for prospects of 
advancement? In all these studies, the blame 
is laid squarely at the door of the employed 
women. There is no hint or let alone analysis 
of t£e structural conditions that is respon¬ 
sible for this uniformly depressing response 
Like most other works, this national survey 
also lumps together all categories of white 
collar jobs. 

Sethi's work was a departure in its con¬ 
cern not for job commitment but what really 
were the changes induced by holding a job 
[26]. Once again she has a catch-all net for 
IAS officers, college teachers and stenos. A 
modernity scale is applied that has charac¬ 
teristics such as assertiveness, participation 
in the media, freedom from family and at¬ 
titudes to marriage and divorce. Most of 
these categories are elusive of measurement. 

lb sum up: In these score or so studies 
the concerns were why did women take up 
a job and what were the stresses at home. 
The benefits of the job were couched in 
psychological terms such as more self¬ 
esteem. Improvement m job status was not 
an important issue except as an attitude 
complex of the employee. We seem to be 
replacing old myths with new ones. 

There is a tendency to depict the situation 
of the educated-employed woman as a de¬ 
viant and as a consequence the entire 
methodology chases effects rather than 
causes. The total preoccupation with stress 
in the family due to paid work abstracts 
from any examination of previous sources 
of conflict and stress prior to their employ¬ 
ment. Secondly, what happens to working 
class women? What is the difference in the 
nature of their conflicts? Interpersonal func¬ 
tional analyses obscure underlying struc¬ 
tures, such as the nature of family composi¬ 
tion, women’s rights and privileges in 
the traditional set-up and the connection 
between the nature of the economy and 
women’s roles as between different classes. 
There is an unwarranted one-to-one connec¬ 
tion drawn between the mere fact of employ¬ 
ment and stress 

Even within the parameters of the role- 
conflict analysis there is inadequate delinea¬ 
tion on the precise nature and source of con¬ 
flict as Desai and Anantram point out [18]. 
Is the problem one of time, prioritisation, 
incompatibility? 

The few researchers who examine job 
situation do so solely in terms of subjective 
response to the job. There is no analysis of 
what exactly the job requires and whether 
they are different in implications for men 
and women and if so, why. There are no ob¬ 
jective, concrete indicators on job status 
either vis-a-vis men or other similar 
categories. The work environment becomes 
a ‘given’ and hence not in need of any 
examination for its adequacy or inadequacy. 
The diversity in titles or samples is of super¬ 


ficial significance as the matrix chosen 
regardless of the category of women is a 
uniform one. Those who do choose a 
homogeneous category nevertheless employ 
the same dual role approach like Daftary 
[34], Mhatre [35], Ohadially [36] and 
Shankaran [37]. 

The review studies mentioned earlier point 
to the limited focus of there studies and there 
is an alarming innocence regarding the 
specific, socio-cultural context within which 
these women work and live. Ahmed, for 
instance, draws our attention back to some 
basic puzzles [14]: What is the structure of 
opportunity in employment for women? 
What facilitates and what inhibits their entry 
into certain lines and not others? She pleads 
for more comparative studies on men and 
women and deeper investigations of hidden 
mechanisms that produce discrimination. 
Leonard bemoans the near total absence of 
historical work in this area except for un¬ 
critical and unimaginative use of texts [15]. 
Agnew likewise feels that the Indian tradi¬ 
tion with regard to women’s position has 
never been subjected to an impartial, objec 
tive and critical scrutiny [12]. The glorious 
past sullied by Manu is the accepted version. 
Papanek rightly remarks that in spite of 
extending social research methods to a new 
clientele of women there is little understan¬ 
ding of the ongoing social changes that will 
and must affect the most basic aspect of 
there societies [13] She sees a need for refor¬ 
mulation of social theory and methods by 
beginning at points where we now have 
looseness and uncertainty. 

Our dissatisfaction with the ’dual-role’ 
approach is that it fragments the world of 
work from the domestic scene in a stark con¬ 
trast, depicts them as discrete spheres at war 
with each other. The linkages between the 
two and mutual reinforcements have not 
been perceived let alone examined. 

Studies on Specific Professions, shift 
in Focus to Job Status 

There have been some studies that ad¬ 
dressed themselves specifically to career 
motivation among different categories of oc¬ 
cupations and professions such as teachers, 
bankers, medical graduates. Tbachers are the 
largest segment of the professional work¬ 
force and usually have better educational 
qualification. According to Karuna Ahmad’s 
review, they are neither dissatisfied nor 
satisfied with their occupation [38J. As an 
occupation, it requires very little training 
(college level) and “women have less long¬ 
term commitment”. She noted an increas¬ 
ing tendency to continue in employment 
after marriage. A likely motive is self- 
expression, but the need for self-expression 
according to Karuna is “more due to bore¬ 
dom of finding themselves in an empty nest 
than a strong identification with the world 
of work”. Teaching was congenial to women 
because it led to less interaction with men 
and was more compatible with home and 
family responsibilities. 

Uma Shankaran had tested men and 


women in banking for variables such as job 
involvement, sense of competence, self¬ 
esteem for work, internal motivation to 
work, satisfaction variables (pay, job secu¬ 
rity, social interaction, supervision, growth) 
and job complexity [39]. She found no 
significant differences between men and 
women on the whole etcept for women being 
less involved than men and their perception 
of jobs as less complex. Women also had a 
higher level of global satisfaction from their 
work. “Wbmen are competent and serious 
participants in the labour-force with jobs 
playing an important role in their lives. 
Making a strong commitment to involve 
women in positions of responsibility will tap 
their experience:’ 

Sharayu Mhatre’s study of women in the 
banking industry which took a sample of 
165 persons from seven nationalised banks 
in 1977 found very few women were in senior 
positions in the early sixties and they were 
unmarried [35]. The position has improved 
with the management favouring women 
employees because (a) they will act as a 
check on union militancy, (b) they will be 
more tactful with clients, (c) they are good 
at monotonous/routine work. Male col¬ 
leagues resented the women, and felt they 
enjoyed too many privileges while senior 
male officers were “kind” to women, which 
behaviour the author thinks is evoked more 
by their perception of female employees as 
"faithful subordinates” than potential com¬ 
petitors. She also refers to the need for 
women to overcome their desire for security 
and feelings of dependence. In other words, 
she would want them to become more com¬ 
petitive and assertive. Mhatre emphasises 
both aspects: male attitudes as well as 
women's lack of militancy. G Bhargava did 
a study of sex differences in the professional 
identification of medical students [40], 
Conceptualising professional identification 
as career commitment, career satisfaction 
and professional self-image, the author 
found the score for women lower. The 
author explains the differences as due to 
early sex role socialisation, cultural norms 
and the organisation of the medical college. 

Daftary argues that women managers 
come from the highest-strata of society and 
it is precisely this class of women that 
requires release from traditional restrictions 
that bedevil a caste ridden, feudal hierar¬ 
chical society [34]. But because women as 
‘managers' of household have a built-in 
capacity to weather stresses and strains, have 
greater endurance for toil and a greater 
capacity to bargain and suffer they have all 
the prerequisites. What women need is the 
opportunity. Daftary does not think women 
are meek and submissive and incapable of 
leadership positions. She does not go into 
the question of whether women aspire for 
that role, she assumes it to be so. 

Kanina Ahmad in a later paper argues 
that the tow*professional commitment and 
discrimination flow from role perceptions 
and self-images imbibed through the process 
* of socialisation. The problem of the profes- 
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lional woman is basically that of (he urban, 
educated woman. She looks upon work as 
only an addition to her traditional role. As 
a result, she does not perceive any discri¬ 
mination said does not set any high career 
targets. Meat women even though employed, 
find it extremely difficult to transcend the 
constraints put by socialisation. Therefore, 
even when they work, they do so with the 
understanding that they will continue to per¬ 
form their traditional ‘role* perhaps with 
modification. A number of other related 
studies try to explore the implications for 
women on their being employed—“The In¬ 
dian Working Women—New Horizons" [33j 
presents the general sociological understan¬ 
ding today—these are: (a) the employed 
educated woman has come to stay and is no 
more a new phenomenon, (b) there is in¬ 
creasing tendency among women to turn to 
the world of work for areas of satisfaction, 
(c) the educated women as co-earner has 
become an accepted proposition among the 
middle class. However, the educated 
employed women place job security higher 
than upward mobility, (d) the combination 
of home and career are no longer seen as 
a terrible dilemma but adjustments are made 
that run smoothly with no guilt feelings, 
(e) there is a higher measure of self-esteem 
because of being able to do something 
worthwhile, and to be able to contribute to 
a better standard of living. This summing 
up of the situation of the educated women 
as having obtained a “wider role" and as 
having benefited psychologically from it is 
echoed by other scholars, notably Suma 
Chitinis, who while agreeing that the tradi¬ 
tional responsibilities of women as wives and 
mothers no doubt persist, argues that despite 
these limitations, women have won a larger 
inner space for themselves [42]. Compare 
this change in perspective (prompted by the 
confirmation in social facts) with the earlier 
studies in the sixties that still grappled with 
role conflict (Kapur [43]; Mahajan [44]). 
Sum continues the formulation of the pro¬ 
blem in the role-dissonance tradition as 
the problematic, but notes that employed 
women in fact are efficient time managers 
and have evolved adequate coping styles but 
they have conflict avoidance styles more than 
action-oriented styles [43]. None of these 
authors raise the issue of equality but are 
overly preoccupiecj with the transformation 
that employment has brought into the 
lives of women; though they all note the 
“burdens” or “stresses" they also emphasise 
the positive elements in the situation. 

The only dissenting voice is that of Wasi 
who feels that this delicate balancing might 
not be helpful in an increasingly competitive 
situation, with larger numbers of women 
entering employment and with inflationary 
conditions putting pressure on women to 
work [46]. In other words, taking up employ¬ 
ment is today less and less of an option even 
for the middle class woman. It has increas¬ 
ingly come to take bn a compulsory aspect 
as in the case of men. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, old styles of 'coping 1 or subser¬ 


vience at the workplace may prove too costly 
for the professional woman. Whether she 
wants it or not she is being dragged into the 
competitive fray. Kanekar and Kolsawalla 
bring in another less perceived dimension to 
this debate on “lower career motivation” and 
its causes [47]. The more respectable a job 
is the greater the willingness to shoulder 
responsibility. One could therefore turn the 
tables and say “women are less willing to 
take on responsibilities” because they are in 
a subordinate position in any case. Why take 
on extra loads when nothing much is going 
to come out of it? There seems to be a con¬ 
fusion in the concept of career-involvement, 
career commitment, etc It is alternately used 
to mean either being senous about one’s 
work and pursuing it against ail odds, or it 
is used to mean having push, drive, aggres¬ 
sively seeking rewards. 

Job-involvement in terms of sincerity 
being devoted, it is acknowledged most 
women possess In fact that women are 
sincere, do not cheat, are responsible, cons¬ 
cientious, etc, are repeatedly mentioned. 

‘Commitment’ can only then mean pre¬ 
paredness to put in extra effort outside of 
their expected duties; or consciously seeking 
promotion and betterment. Most people use 
lower commitment in the latter sense of 
lower aspirations Women are happy with 
what they have. 

Again the “extra-effort” may be what is 
done outside office hours or taking on the 
load of extra responsibility that creates 
tensions which they may avoid as they 
already have two functions to balance. This 
may be not “defective” role perception but 
a realistic assessment of what they can 
reasonably cope with. 

Interpretation of achievement and 
Commitment 

An alternate line of thinking in current 
literature is to question the very need for a 
career-drive. Instead of saying women do not 
overcome their subordinate status because 
they tack this drive, the question posed 
becomes, why should they have such a drive; 
is it at dll good for either men or women? 
Achievement has been measured by success 
in three related areas: income, education and 
occupation. Distinctions have been made, 
however, between achievement behaviour 
and the motive to achieve. At the heart of 
this conceptualisation of achievement resides 
the desire on the part of social scientists to 
discover some pure state of the motive to 
achieve, independent of society’s values or 
reinforcements. Whether achievement is 
referred to as a motive, drive or accomplish¬ 
ment and whether it is operationally defin¬ 
ed as a “level of aspiration” or “standard 
of excellence" we are still referring to 
standards of success derived from male- 
conceived and male-evaluated prestige 
systems. In other words ‘achievement’ to a 
woman is not equality in the work-sphere 
but the best combination or optimum com¬ 
bination of effort and satisfaction in the 
total life situation. 


The danger in stopping the analysis at this 
point would be to end up condoning the 
status quo. Not that we are saying a mad and 
raving desire to achieve is an altogether good 
thing for any person. The problem acquires 
a dead-end solution because we are looking 
at career/status, etc, as the result of purely 
individual actions. 

Korda though fixing the analysis tn indi¬ 
vidualist terms, points out that the dis¬ 
crepancy on what is seen as success between 
the sexes is itself borne out of social valua¬ 
tion of men’s and women’s contributions 

[48] . The criteria for male success m a 
competitive economy is “career-success" 
Domestic failures do not diminish that suc¬ 
cess. (A Nobel prize winner could be a rotten 
husband or an irresponsible father and these 
blots will in no way detract from his fame). 
A successful woman remains by definition 
a success in the domestic area. If she fails 
in that area, no amount of success m other 
areas can condone that failure in society’s 
eyes. The modern office arrangement, pro¬ 
fessional work, the research establishments, 
etc, have created a setting where these dif¬ 
ferentiations are hard to maintain. So long 
as the sexes were clearly segregated, these 
standards could be unequivocal What does 
one do when one is faced with a competent, 
efficient, professional woman 9 Actual 
behaviour deviates from the norm still held 
by society so that a contradiction becomes 
inevitable Women are said to suffer from 
distinction caused by ‘sex role stereotyping’. 
The solutions offered are repeatedly the 
following. Diminish ‘sex role stereotyping’, 
eradication of harmful sex stereotypes; 
instead of assigning traits arbitrarily accor¬ 
ding to preconceived roles, respect the claim 
of boys/girls/men/women in such a way that 
there is no loss of self regard or blurring of 
identity. This can be accomplished by 
presentafion of appropriate revised role 
models in the family, education system, etc 

[49] . The underlying assumption here is that 
sensitivity to sex stereotyping is a matter of 
consciousness raising—we each do our bit 
and behold, slowly the world will change. 
The incompleteness of this analysis lies in 
the total reliance on psychological variables 
along with no reference to the material deter¬ 
minants of social arrangements. 

There are some write: s who see this 
material connection. Bluemen [50] and 
Rothman [51] explore the implications of 
segregation by sex of the world of work, 
home, politics and recreation. Men can and 
commonly seek satisfaction for most of their 
needs from other men They derive satisfac¬ 
tion for their intellectual, physical, political, 
economic, occupational, social power and 
status needs from oiher men (This will be 
modified in societies like India where family 
status hinges on caste but to the extent that 
women do not directly control the crucial 
economic resources of the society, this above 
statement may be accepted ) Women are 
forced to seek resources trom men, and 
become resources (e g, marnageable/giving 
male heir) in turn which men can use fur- 
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ther. Marriage, children, women’s work 
inside and outside the home become such 
resources. Men’s positions in the resource- 
acquiring and resource protecting roles 
mean that they have a dominance hierarchy 
in society which persists even after tech¬ 
nology has obviated the need for such dif¬ 
ferentiation. While the home-social (male 
network) is strong, female network in places 
of work is not so strong. Rival communities 
may have these strong ties; traditional 
societies also have preserved more of these 
ties—-the female kin support is still a very 
active element but in the situation of the 
middle class in India that relies on services 
and professions, women still derive their 
status and resources through their relation¬ 
ships with fathers, husbands or sons. Thus 
even when women succeed in occupying 
work roles which are high status, their access 
to resources that offers the greatest poten¬ 
tial advantages of power, viz, income is 
limited. Women preserve their status by 
marrying men with equal or higher occupa¬ 
tional status than themselves The division 
of labour within the home gives definite ad¬ 
vantage to men. This additional workload 
on women presumably dampens their aspira¬ 
tions and limits the extra time, energy 
available which they can devote to improv¬ 
ing their occupational positions 

In the labour market, employers, the 
judiciary, the political world—all act in an 
integrated and reinforcing way to maintain 
the dominant hierarchy, whereby men con¬ 
trol the major resources, and maintain that 
control by segregation of the employment 
place as well as all domains of social life 
Psychologically, “women become contoured 
by their conditioning to abandon autonomy 
and seek guidance” Sexuality is a power but 
the double standard for men and women 
denies women the channels of legitimacy of 
expressing this “Female sexuality is a 
resource which is negotiable legitimately 
only within limited spheres. Thus women 
cannot use this in other areas of social 
life—in interaction with the occupational 
world, the political arena or the educational 
system;’ [50], 

Careers are advanced or destroyed through 
men’s male networks; women’s networks 
have very little influence. The conclusion of 
Blueman’s analysis is that the absence of 
women from the occupational world is really 
a part of a much larger pattern of a male 
homosocial world. Women are excluded 
from this world because their lack of 
resources, makes them less useful to men and 
other women. Men recognising the power, 
their male peers have, find one another more 
productive and important since they can 
contribute to virtually all aspects of one 
another’s lives 

The burden of this argument is: male 
dominance exists because males control Im¬ 
portant resources in society. This is main¬ 
tained through sexual segregation and by 
well developed peer networks. Women’s 
subordination in the occupational structure 
ange&jput of both these exclusions. 

flnatian's explanations of male life styles 


an perhaps true more of the West, but there 
is some transportability insofar as India has 
an even more highly segregated society [SO]. 
Wamen have a subordinate status in the 
occupational sphere but as most of them 
have married ‘higher’ the compulsions to 
rebel against that lower status is not strong. 

Men are still in the majority in the 
workplace but are prepared to be ‘kind’ to 
women but are insensitive to the equality 
issue. The linkage to class status for women 
comes through husbands/parents. Because 
women in the middle class family occupy a 
position similar to that of their husbands in 
social status, the necessity to improve it 
independently of the family is not felt. 
Availability of extended family kin support 
and domestic servants mininjise, mute the 
difficulties of employment outside. At the 
macro level, changes can come only through 
changes in family systems and structural 
changes in the work (production) organisa¬ 
tion At the micro level, changes can be 
through negotiation between individual 
spouses, family members on sharing of 
family-work. Women colleagues fighting for 
their rights would become potential threats 
to individual men, who do not all have 
employed ‘wives’. These fundamental ano¬ 
malies can be traced to the sexual division 
of labour in society wherein women are 
exclusively responsible for life maintenance, 
life creating activities. 

Mill’s work unravels systematically the 
way subordination affects the personalities 
of women [52]. She admits that class and 
cultural differences are important but by 
concentrating on the forces which affect all 
women by virtue of their being women, one 
can understand why the position of women 
to men is one of permanent inequality. The 
dominant group has the greatest influence 
in determining a culture’s overall outlook; 
its philosophy, morality, social theory, etc 
Inequality creates a state of conflict and as 
,he dominant group holds open power and 
authority, subordinates tend to develop 
models of interaction that are indirect. 
As open, self initiated action invites drastic 
reprisals (through a combination of econo¬ 
mic hardship, social ostracism, psychological 
isolation) they resort to actions designed to 
please the dominant group. 

Women, Mill is saying develop psycho¬ 
logical attributes that make it difficult for 
them to openly rebel because their sub¬ 
ordinate status moulds them so. The absence 
of ‘militancy’ among women employees is 
usually seen to lie in women's nature Mill 
shows how conditioning takes place due to 
subordinate status 

The extent of subordination or autonomy 
has been subject to much debate among 
women studies scholars. Granting that in 
societies where there are clearly segregated 
spheres of activity and within these spheres, 
women might enjoy a great deal of auto¬ 
nomy, we still have to take note of the fact 
that j&e control of crucial resources is in the 
hands of men in most societies. We may 
accept that subordination exists though 


varying in degrees. More importantly for our 
immediate concern, the public sphere has 
been invariably less influenced by women. 

These authors have gone beyond the 
language of roles. 

Strober thinks that differentiation by sex 
of occupations change only when there is a 
jolt from outside, that simultaneously alters 
social values and the demand for female 
labour. This can explain how women enter 
new occupations, not how they get subor¬ 
dinated within them. The emphasis that 
research on Asian societies gives to sex role 
differentiation by an indiscriminate and 
uncritical use of American concepts and 
methodology does not represent real situa¬ 
tions in societies where class and economic 
differences are far more significant. Women 
may enjoy egalitarian relationships in cer¬ 
tain contexts of family or kin and yet be 
objects of exploitation and the major task 
is to identify and analyse these forms of 
exploitation As we have mentioned earlier, 
the pursuit of the ‘achievement motive’ or 
individual aspiration as a yardstick befud¬ 
dles the issue and conceals the structural 
inequality in the system. It divides the 
women by depoliticising the issue, by making 
it appear that success is a matter of indi¬ 
vidual ability. Laws has voiced many of these 
inadequacies in her excellent treatment of 
the subject. She shows how complex the 
entity ‘aspiration’ is. 

Aspiration is a psychological term used 
in a specific way to denote a dynamic pro¬ 
cess involving goal setting, effortful striving 
and events that provide feedback to success 
or failure. It has been shown to vary posi¬ 
tively with performance. Aspiration and 
motivation are interrelated, because motiva¬ 
tion is a part of aspiration. Motivation is 
itself a function of expectancy and value 
(one will seek those things that have social 
value). Expectancy is the subjective judg¬ 
ment of probability that an event will occur 
of may be based on definite information. 
Valuewise, it may be a positive or negative 
incentive. Behaviourally, it is a tendency to 
avoid or approach a given state of affairs. 
Thus, the context of information and 
incentive should always be remembered. 
Aspiration does not exist outside a given 
context. 

There are several myths that abound in 
the sociology of occupation (such as the 
male as the sole breadwinner, home-making 
as a ‘career’, etc), but a glaring fallacy 
revolves round the myth of the male profes¬ 
sional. Firstly, men are assumed to have 
only one role so that the empirical fact 
of women managing home and career 
becomes something to be explained. Secondly, 
there is the image of the heroic male pro¬ 
fessional marked by his zeal for work, (do 
we see here the ghost of the Economic 
Man?), an internalised. God-like devotion 
independent of pay or work week! His work 
is supposed to be the most important thing 
in his life. I cannot resist quoting the pic¬ 
turesque words of Laws, “Self-motivated, he 
(the professional) assumes complete respon- 



sibility for his work and routinely turns in 
a superior performance. He has high stan¬ 
dards and ethics; he does not give in to 
selfish (italics mine) concerns like personal 
and family life.” Against this lofty ideal of 
the dedicated professional the female worker 
falls short by invidious comparison. What 
is central here is the implied valuation regar¬ 
ding the relative worth and value of career 
and family hfe. 

The majority of men hardly conform to 
this idealised picture of the deeply com 
mitted male professional! An UT study 
found no evidence that work was the cen¬ 
tral life interest for men [SS] 

Percontra, the woman worker is supposed 
to suffer from a deficit of this quality called 
“commitment” and aspiration in career. If 
there was a valid psychological entity 
operating which is independent of material 
conditions we would expect it to manifest 
itself as perseverance in the face of obstacles 
In which case, should we attribute commit¬ 
ment to those who have all the favourable 
circumstances for occupational success? 
Rather, motivation should be ascribed to 
those who overcome many obstacles to 
attain the desired state. 

The whole achievement-motive career 
aspiration, etc, is a sterile debate They are 
fallacious because they locate the causes of 
the differential outcomes between men and 
women in the parameters of behaviour that 
lie within the individual's control thereby 
diverting attention away from gross dif¬ 
ferences in the external instrumentalities that 
influence these outcomes. They are invalid 
also because they make uncritical com¬ 
parisons between all employed women and 
a few privileged minority of working men 
who may be able to approximate the ideal 
of the “dedicated” professional who ignores 
all other material constraints 

Similarly, the repeated reference to choice 
by women of certain lines of occupation 
make a similar untenable presumption that 
occupational choice is purely voluntary 
without including the real matrix of employ¬ 
ment options. 

Laws is critical of the kind of studies that 
seek to find out why or how some women 
are successful [54]. The approach is that 
these women or their achievement is a 
phenomenon which is exceptional and 
deviant. The deviance holds the interest, not 
the original subject of study. The quality of 
“achievement” is what provokes explanation 
but-in such studies there are no comparable 
groups or control groups. 

Indian studies have been concerned with 
job satisfaction and have seen it as correlated 
with job performance, productivity and- 
profits. It is generally agreed that the 
incentives, other things being equal are: high 
pay, autonomy, prestige, opportunity for ad¬ 
vancement, opportunity for skill utilisation, 
skill itself, high interest in the task itself and 
high job satisfaction and increase in produc¬ 
tivity. Existing differences between men and 
women even within an occupation, loads the 
disincentives all to one side. We forget this 


structural inequality because we tend to take 
the unit of analysis as the individual worker 
and we ignore the predictors at the group 
level. If women’s only source of information 
about inequitable status is direct observa¬ 
tion, it tends to mute their discontent and 
the likelihood of activism. If information 
enters through research, which indicates 
their group status there is likely to emerge 
greater discontent. In the future, more 
women are going to be interested in job out¬ 
comes as the job begins to be more central 
to their lives. 

The moment a woman begins the struggle, 
she is confronted with issues of equality, 
respect and autonomy. She experiences 
discrimination, denial, deprivation, rejec¬ 
tion. Frightened by the outcome of confron¬ 
tation, many women deny themselves, their 
legitimate space or ignore their own vast 
potential. When they demand from society 
and from their male counterparts equality 
and acknowledgement of their competence, 
they at best receive some patronage and 
meagre resources. They are given inadequate 
infrastructural support and face non- 
inclusion in decision/policy making and in 
effect become marginal to the system. 

“Professional women who have attempted 
to work with their potential, capabilities and 
resources and have entered the world of 
occupations and careers, are caught m 
a bind between their traditional past and 
the changes of modern times. Accepting 
both, they suffer from overburden. These 
women continually struggle within the 
system to find freedom. Many women in this 
struggle fear social stigma, isolation and 
loneliness” [56]. 

Concepts like achievement, aspiration, etc, 
are uncritically employed in research. They 
are a relatively enduring propensity to strive 
for success in any situation, where standards 
of excellence arc applicable. After all, the 
behavioural tendencies or outcomes are the 
same whether we employ them for success 
within a career or for any goal. Women’s 
achievement goals could be different from 
men’s. Behaviourally they show all the 
tendencies that characterise any achievement 
motive: effortful striving, persistence, over¬ 
coming obstacles, etc If we perceive this dif¬ 
ference then the same cues should not be 
employed. Women may be making tremen¬ 
dous sacrifices just to get entry and keep 
their place and this may be the measure of 
their commitment and achievement. 

To conclude: it is a fallacy to point to low 
aspirations as the cause for poor career 
status. Explanations which talk of low 
aspiration as being due to their “nature” 
(conditioned or whatever) are invalid as 
much as the application of concepts like 
achievement/aspiration, etc, is outside par¬ 
ticular social and economic contexts m a 
purely abstract way 

Recent Research-Change in Problem 
Perception 

In one sense, while we can understand the 
behaviour of professional women here and 


agree that it is invalid to compare it with men 
in the judgmental way in which it is often 
done, we are still left with the problem of 
how in future would women improve their 
status? Unions and professional associations 
are themselves structured in ways not 
suitable for women’s participation. If they 
can evolve their own participatory styles, if 
they can develop their own organisations, 
inequality in career status has a chance of 
being confronted. It cannot be done by indi¬ 
vidual high scores on motivation, achieve¬ 
ment, aspiration, etc 

Yoger has given a good summing up of 
the changes in perspective in research in this 
area of professional women in the West [57]. 
Till 1960 the career woman was regarded as 
deviant and was therefore presumed to suf¬ 
fer from psychological conflicts. The career 
woman was seen as competitive, aggressive, 
intellectual in a “masculine” way, who was 
therefore socially not well-adjusted. The 
home maker on the other hand was seen as 
tolerant and socially better adjusted. The 
traditional occupations of women (nursing, 
teaching, service occupations) conformed to 
feminine attitudes but the pioneer occupa¬ 
tions were conflict producing because they 
were less feminine. 

Thus normative priorities that produce 
conflicts were falsely attributed to 
psychological characteristics and because 
’women’ were defined in male terms (sex 
objects or family servers) femimty and 
individual achievement became mutually 
exclusive 

After the 1970s there has been a change 
in the West in the way the problem is per¬ 
ceived. With more married women in con¬ 
tinuous employment .as an empirical fact, 
the either-career-or-home formulation has 
become irrelevant. The marriage-career con¬ 
flict now^akes a back seat in research. 

What has brought about this shift? 
Probably both macro changes m society as 
well as changes at an individual level: 

a) Motherhood does not occupy as much 
time as before; there are also more nurseries. 

b) Advances in technology have reduced 
the physical burden of house work and also 
robbed it of much potential for fulfilment 
and creativity. (If one can buy a good cake, 
why bother to make it?) 

c) Growing concern m society with 
seif-development. 

At idea level, the earlier fear of maternal 
deprivation and its dire consequences for 
children gave way to accepting the ‘working 
mother’ as no obvious ill-effects attended 
this phenomenon. Secondly, old ideas about 
masculinity, feminity and anxiety regarding 
mascuhne/femininc identity came increas¬ 
ingly under attack under the new ideas of 
androgyny It began to be realised that the 
older masculine/feminine traits had been 
formulated in a psychopathological way. We 
have today more balanced views regarding 
these 

Earlier, methodologically different kinds 
of subjects had been clubbed together in the 
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comparisons between “career women” and 
“housewives". Recent research no longer 
regards the professional woman as deviant 
or as having psychological problems but as 
part of a new social milieu. What is now 
beginning to be questioned is the existing 
unequal work and reward distribution bet¬ 
ween different members of the family which 
creates a strain for the professional woman 
A similar trend is visible in India. In as 
much as the “dual career" families are a 
new generation with no precedents, social 
research and social solutions have to come 
to grips with it. 
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Language and Power 

Cross-Sex Communicative Strategies in Hindi and Indian English 

Tamara Valentine 

Understanding the strategies and patterns in cross-sex conversations can offer insight and help clarify some 
of the many problems of discourse in societies today. Such research can show how the social diversity and variation, 
not only in terms of varied gender, but ethnicity, age, social class, etc, affect conversational management and 
can provide insight into the processes of discourse in heterogeneous communities such as those of varied gender, 
age, social status as well as of different languages. 


I 

Introduction 

SINCE female and male speakers of a 
language have different experiences, social 
roles, and personal needs particular to their 
culture It is only expected that the sexes 
develop different strategies and skills of 
speech to operate and cope in their society. 
In recent years a considerable number of 
studies has emerged devoted to just this 
issue the sexual differentiation of language 
and speech. By such research, insight has 
been gained on the varied ways in which 
males and females verbally interact with 
each other and the discoursal problems that 
occur between the sexes. The primary data 
and research on cross-sex verbal interaction 
come from actual English conversations of 
American couples [Fishman 1980, 1983; 
leet-Pellegrim 1980, Sattel 1983; West and 
Zimmerman 1983, Zimmerman and West 
1975] In these studies it is shown that when 
women and men interact as equals or inti¬ 
mates they do not necessarily make use of 
the same discoursal skills, nor do they play 
the same roles in conversation. Gender dif¬ 
ferences in conversational styles appear in 
the use of such strategies as initiating topic, 
interruption patterns, agd question asking, 
to name a few. 

The most popular explanation given for 
these differences is that the disparate verbal 
skills held by males and females are reflec¬ 
tions of the disparate conditions of the sexes 
in society. The proponents of this theory 
view power as a measure of dominance and 
control, which is established and enforced 
by the norms of appropriate behaviour dic¬ 
tated by society. Hence this power or con¬ 
trol is held and used by males but withheld 
from females. A hierarchical male-female 
relationship, then, is seen to exist in society 
and manifested in cross-sex discourse. It is 
assumed, therefore, that male speakers not 
only control, dominate, and command 
power in society but also in cross-sex talk. 
Hence, power in language is seen as a 
measure of dominance, control and influence 
which is exercised by one language user, the 
male speaker, over another, the female 
speaker. “Just as male dominance is exhi¬ 
bited through male control of macro¬ 
institutions in society, it is also exhibited 
through control of at least a part of one 
micro-insiittrtion” [Zimmerman and West 
I975:12Jl. 


As an alternative to viewing power as a 
restriction of freedom and as the ability to 
control, dominate, and determine the goals 
and behaviours of another. Hartsock (1981) 
suggests that power in language discourse 
is ‘energy, effective interaction, and em¬ 
powerment! In verbal interactions “no com¬ 
pulsion is present other than the force of 
discourse itself; domination is absent, and 
reciprocity pertains between and among par¬ 
ticipants" [Elshtatn 1982:620]. In this sense 
power is not understood as a system of 
dualism: powerful vs powerless; dominating 
vs dominated; and winner vs loser, but is 
seen in terms of effective social interaction; 
power is presented as a strategy that affirms 
the patterns found in females’ and males’ 
speech. A speech act in itself is an act of 
strength and energy. In other words, power 
is seen as the ability to effectively com¬ 
municate and to accomplish successful 
discourse. This definition, of course, does 
not exclude the possibility that within a 
society hierarchical soda! structures do exist 
or that some groups hold the key which can 
be used to unlock particular doors. 

Equally important to this discussion, and 
in line with the assumption that variability 
in linguistic structures is a systematic feature 
of language, rather than assuming that the 
notion sender is a static property of an 
individual, gender is treated as a dynamic 
property, one of several social parameters 
which is communicatively produced. Gender 
is used here, as opposed to sex, for the 
primary .reason that sex is biological, 
whereas gender is cultural. Hence, gender is 
created and has meaning through language, 
as it is perceived in particular contexts 
[Gumperz 1982a], 

Gender is not a personal trait, not a role, not 
a class or caste. Rather, it is a complex system 
that involves relating all these, and more, to 
what seems the straightforward sorting of 
people into sexes [McConnell-Gtnet, 1983; 
384] 

Diking into account the above concep¬ 
tions, then, that power is energy rather than 
dominance, and gender is cultural rather 
than biological, I examine their relationship 
to language strategies in cross-sex conversa¬ 
tions in the non-Westem language, Hindi 
and in Indian English. 1 isolate the verbal 
strategies and skills which are held by male 
and female speakers and examine how these 
particular linguistic patterns are used by. 
these speakers when they communicate with . 


each other. Specifically, I examine the 
strategies of discourse topic initiation and 
the success rate in gaming an appropriate 
response and in establishing a common 
theme, how this discourse topic is main¬ 
tained or shifted, and the organisational 
devices used to regulate verbal contact and 
conversation. Such an exploration will reveal 
how discoursal work is done in cross-sex 
conversation, provide evidence that different 
discoursal models are held by male and 
female speakers, and suggest that these 
linguistic strategies are acts of power used 
for the purpose of attaining and achieving 
effective communication. 

II 

Data 

Written texts provide insights into the 
functions of language. A relationship can be 
established between language, linguistic 
innovations and social context [Kachru 
1986]. In terms of Indian authors, contem¬ 
porary Hindi and Indian English novelists 
and short story writers create language in an 
unconscious manner to provide accurate and 
shared assumptions and images of the 
realistic picture within the sociocultural con¬ 
text of India. Their logical sequenced texts 
portray dhd reflect the language and dis¬ 
coursal patterning of the speakers, transmit 
the values and behavioural models of the 
people who use the language, illustrate the 
range of linguistic options available and used 
in the speech community, and reveal the 
power distinctions and strategies built into 
the economic, family, political, and cultural 
systems of India. 

Primarily, data for this study are drawn 
from three contemporary Hindi works: one 
novel and two plays by well known contem¬ 
porary Hindi authors [Verma 1964; Ashk 
1976; Rakesh 1958, respectively], and works 
by well known creative Indian writers of 
English [Mulk Raj Anand 1960; Anita Desai 
1980]. Each text has attained an inter¬ 
national status in the sense that they nre 
read, studied and discussed in the English 
speaking world, as well as are considered im¬ 
portant works within the confines of India. 
They are recognised as popular, public 
reading material which is critically acclaimed 
and translated into other languages around 
the world. 

The self-contained episodes selected in 
t£l? study contain conversations between 
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intimate, heterosexual Hindi speaking 
couples. They document and demonstrate 
how each participant interprets and responds 
to their partner's utterances in a particular 
context. 

Ill 

Analysis of Natural Conversation 

Before an analysis is provided let’s con¬ 
sider a simple and ordinary natural Hindi 
exchange between two native speakers of 
Hindi, speaker M, the husband, and speaker 
F, the wife. 1 A native speaker of Hindi 
might not necessarily find the conversation 
out of the ordinary nor have any difficulties 
in getting a general idea of what is hap¬ 
pening. If we look closer however, there are 
a number of peculiarities of which speakers 
need to be aware. 

In episode (I) above, Hindi speaker M the 
husband is preparing tea in the kitchen He 
notices that there are dirty utensils/vessels 
in the sink He informs his wife, Hindi 
speaker F, that bartan bftii to dhone the 'the 
utensils (also) had to be washed’ (1). Rather 
than referring to those utensils, which M is 
specifying in utterance (1), F’s response is 
bartan dho dtye the mat ne mat ke shamm 
ko ‘I had washed the utensils from the 
(previous) night Gust) this evening’ (2). 
Speaker F’s reply does not seem to be an 
exact acknowledgement to what speaker M 
has said at all. Yet, there is a relation bet¬ 
ween utterances (1) and (2) if we assume that 
speaker M’s intention is to inform his wife 
that the utensils have not been washed yet, 
and they really should be attended to. We 
can speculate that the female speaker F is 
not aware of the dirty vessels in the sink. 
However, if we look at the internal evidence 
it is more likely that she does know about 
the dirty utensils which M is talking about. 
Evidence for this interpretation lies in F’s 
utterance (2) which informs M of some 
vessels she has already washed. Underlying 
this utterance is an indirect signalling that 
she does not feel like washing more utensils 
at this moment Speaker M somewhat 
repairs the conversation as is evident by ut¬ 
tering abhn ke saare bartan bhn to hai ‘There 
are just used utensils also’ (in (3)). He does 
not treat F’s remark (in 2) as irrelevant but 


clarifies and rephrases his first utterance 
(1) making it known that there are freshly 
used vessels which need to be washed. And 
in fact, the above assumptions are correct 
because female speaker F finally directly 
acknowledges male speaker M's intention 
and replies are abhn ke rahane do, phir dhul 
jaayege ‘Okay, let them stay, they’ll get 
washed later’ (4). She then initiates her next 
utterance with an exclamation are to alert 
M that she is switching the topic. 

Before going on, a number of points need 
to be discussed about verbal exchanges 
in general, and about this actual Hindi 
exchange in particular. First, a single ut¬ 
terance can often be understood in a number 
of different ways. So, one may ask, how 
does the listener recognise the speaker’s 
intentionality and obtain the appropriate, 
expected meaningfulness of the utterance? 
Although a dialogical exchange is made up 
of single utterances which carry informa¬ 
tion, a listener rarely treats each indivi¬ 
dual word or sentence separately. For if a 
language user were to do this, then it would 
appear as if the utterances did not belong 
together and there was no cohesive theme. 
Therefore, the intended meaning to be con¬ 
veyed can only be relevant if the social 
interaction is taken as a single- whole. 

Second, a verbal exchange has more 
meaning or significance to those participants 
who share the expectations about how the 
intentions are to be communicated. On the 
basis of what is happening at the time of 
the interaction, in order to accomplish a par¬ 
ticular goal (i e, M’s informing F of the dirty 
utensils) the interlocutors base their res¬ 
ponses on the linguistic and sociocultural 
knowledge they sham In the case of example 
(I), speakers M and F are relying on some 
shared understanding, i e, role, status, 
rights/duties in the home, daily routines, 
expectations of home activities, etc. That the 
utensils are usually washed by female 
speaker F in this family household makes it 
easy for her to speculate that her husband’s 
utterances (in 1 and 3) are indirect requests 
for her to clean the recently dirtied utensils. 
Speaker F’s reply (in 4) implies that they will 
be done later (by her), but to leave them in 
the sink for now. The interlocutors are rely¬ 
ing on indirect inferences, which are built 


upon their past communicative experiences 
or family habits about the context, inter¬ 
pretive gods, interpersonal relations, etc, to 
come up with the appropriate interpretations 
thay they did on which they based their 
responses. 

Third, from this actual on-going conver¬ 
sation we are able to recognise that the two 
participants are verbally co-operating and 
negotiating with each other. The two par¬ 
ticipants have seen beyond the surface forms. 
That the indirect messages are understood 
are evidenced in the successful outcome, 
i e, female speaker F appropriately replies 
are abhii ke rahane da phir dhul jaayege 
<Okay, let those utensils remain, they will get 
washed later’ (4). 

Hence, in this social interaction two par¬ 
ticipants are exercising mutual influence and 
control over the other’s verbal actions. In 
other words, “power is [seen as] the capacity 
of some persons [i e, speakers F or M] to 
produce intended and foreseen effects on 
others [i e, speakers M and F. respectively] 
[Wrong 1979-2]. Therefore, the speakers’ at¬ 
tempts to exercise verbal power are successful 
because the exchange is a successful verbal 
interaction. 

In addition to noting their interpersonal 
behaviour and the surface features of 
mutuality, what else contributes to this con¬ 
versation to direct a successful outcome? As 
has been pointed out above, the discoursal 
work done by male and female speakers in 
American English cross-sex conversations is 
approached differently. Verbal strategies 
which are available to all speakers are 
motivated, understood, and sometimes 
interpreted differently. More appropriate to 
this discussion, and to analyse the above 
Hindi verbal passage (I) more completely. 
Hindi and Indian English fiction writings 
are examined. It is illustrated that when male 
and female speakers verbally interact with 
each other they adopt a differential use of 
discoursal strategies and skills. Namely, there 
are striking differences between Indian male 
and female speech patterns. 

IV 

Initiation and Maintenance of 
Discourse Topic 

One means of effective communication 
involves understanding the rules in the 
discoursal system of turn-taking—-the initia¬ 
tion apd maintenance of discourse topic in 
naturally-occurring verbal interactions. 
Among the studies on discourse analysis 
[Coulthaid 1977; McLaughlin 1984; Sachs, 
et al, 1974; Ihnnen 1979] Keenan and 
Schieffelin [1979] refer to conversational or 
discoiiree topic as the proposition or set of 
propositions about which the speaker is 
expressing a concern, either by providing or 
requesting new information. Conversational 
topics are considered linked and continuous 


I 


1. M: bartan bhu to dhone the 

The utensils also had to be washed. 

2. F: bartan dho diye the mai ne raai ke shaam ko. 

(1) had washed the night utensils in the evening. 

3. M abhii ke saare bartan bhii to hai.. 

.There are just used utensils also ’ . 

4 F: are abhii ke rahane do, phif dhul jaayege. (pause) 
are nal nahu kholo aawaaz aa rahii hai uskii 
Okay, let the just now ones remain, they will get 
. washed later, (pause) Are, don't open the tap, it* 


' noise is coming. 
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discourse maintained, when the proposi¬ 
tional content of each utterance is drawn 
from one or more of the utterances already 
produced isrthe discourse. In other words, 
continuous discourse is developed either 
when two or more utterances share or match 
the same conversational topic, or when a new 
conversational topic integrates-the claim of 
the immediately preceding topic, incor¬ 
porating information which is relevant to the 
preceding topic. 

Nonetheless, the listener or participant 
may choose not to adopt the discourse topic 
of the speaker nor support the conversation. 
In such a case, the participant may take the 
route of discontinuous discourse where the 
speaker disengages her/himself from the set 
of concerns addressed in the immediately 
preceding utterance and turns to an un¬ 
related set of concerns The speaker does this 
either by reintroducing a topic that has ap¬ 
peared at some earlier point prior to the im¬ 
mediately preceding utterance or by intro¬ 
ducing a new discourse topic which is not 
related to the preceding utterancc(s) in the 
discussion 

However, introducing new information 
does not necessarily guarantee that the con¬ 
versational topic is adopted and developed 
for continuous discourse. Although an ideal 
speech situation is considered to be one 
where both speakers work toward and con¬ 
tribute to the development of the discourse 
topic, i e, One participant raises a topic and 
the other responds appropriately, this is not 
necessarily always the case. Oftentimes 
within gross-sex conversations, different 
interactional work is involved in getting the 
discourse topic known, secured, and main¬ 
tained. Even though topic initiation is a 
strategy open to both sets of speakers in a 
cross-sex conversation, it is not motivated, 
understood, and interpreted similarly, and 
the success rates differ. 

Viewing the linguistic strategies of initia¬ 
tion of discourse topic with question and 
with statement forms as skills for sustain¬ 


ing continuous talk, cross-sex conversations 
typical both in Hindi and in Indian English 
are examined. The cross-sex conversation 
episodes under consideration are examples 
(III-XI) below 

Considering the Indian English data First, 
from the Tfcble, a total of 147 discourse 
topics is raised by the female and male 
speakers. Of this, 60 are raised by the female 
speakers and 87 by the male speakers. Of this 
count, 41 per cent of all discourse topics is 
introduced by tne female speakers and 59 per 
cent by the male speakers. In general, m 
initiating the conversational topic the female 
speaker is 60 per cent successful in gaining 
a collaborative or incorporate response 
from her male partner; the male speaker is 
78 per cent successful. Further analysis 
reveals that the female speaker raises a topic 
with a question from 28 per cent of the time 
and the male speaker 41 pei cent. In con¬ 
trast, the female speaker raises a topic with 
a statement 72 per cent and the male speaker 
59 per cent The success rates in initiating 
discourse topic with a statement are 58 per 
cent for the female speaker and 76 per cent 
for the male speaker, and in initiating 
discourse topic with a question are 65 per 
cent for the female speaker and 81 per cent 
for the mate speaker 

In contrast, from the cross-sex Hindi con¬ 
versations examined, a total of 118 discourse 
topics are raised. Of this, 64 are introduced 
by the male speakers and 54 by the female 
speakers. Of this count, 46 per cent of all 
discourse topics is introduced by the female 
speakers and 54 per cent by the male 
speakers. The male speaker is 83 per cent 
successful in initiating topic, while the 
female speaker ts 59 per cent successful. 
.Furthermore, in these same Hindi works the 
male speaker raises conversational topic with 
a statement 64 per cent of the time and the 
female speaker 52 per cent; the male raises 
conversational topic with a question 36 per 
cent and,the females 48 per cent. The male 
speaker is 80 per cent successful in initiating 
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Indian English 

Hindi 



Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

A Topics 
raised 

60 

87 

54 

64 

per cent raised 

60/147 

87/147 

54/118 

65/118 

per cent with 

41 per cent 
17/60 

59 per cent 
36/87 

46 per cent 
26/54 

54 per cent 
23/64 

question 

28 per cent 

41 per cent 

48 per cent 

36 per cent 

per cent with 

43/60 

51/87 

28/54 

41/64 

statement 

72 per cent 

59 per cent 

52 per cent 

64 per cent 

B Successful 
per cent with 

11/17 

29/36 

17/26 

20/23 

question 

65 per cent 

81 per cent 

65 per cent 

87 per cent 

per cent with 

25/43 

39/51 

15/28 

33/41 

statement 

58 per cent 

76 per cent 

54 per cent 

80 per cent 

total 

36/60 

68/87 

32/54 

53/64 


60 per cent 

78 per cent 

59 per cent 

83 per cent 


with a statement and 87 per cent with a ques¬ 
tion while the female speaker is 54 per cent 
successful with a statement and 65 per cent 
with a question. 

It is evident that in these Hindi and Indian 
English cross-sex conversations there is a dif¬ 
ferential use of verbal strategies between the 
sexes in (1) the number of attempts in 
initiating discourse topic, (2) the preferred 
use of question or statement forms to initiate 
discourse topic, and (3) the success rates of 
gaining a successful, appropriate response 
from the listener. In other words, the follow¬ 
ing patterns emerge. First, overall the male 
speaker initiates conversational topic more 
often than the female speaker of either Hindi 
or Indian English Second, although all 
speakers have an option of introducing a 
conversational topic with question or state¬ 
ment forms, both the male and female 
speakers raise the topic more with a state¬ 
ment than a question. However, the d.f- 
ferencc lies in the percentage of use of each 
form. For example, to initiate topic, the 
female Indian English speaker overwhelm¬ 
ingly chooses a statement over a question 
form' the female speaker chooses a state¬ 
ment form more often than the male 
speaker; the male speaker prefers question 
forms more often than the female speaker 
to raise discourse topic And, third, generally 
the male speaker is more successful than the 
female speaker in initiating conversational 
topic either with a statement or a question 
form 

Questions and commands are speech acts 
generally in the form of requests for infor¬ 
mation, action, and acknowledgements, 
and demand a response from the listener. 
Assertions or statements, on the other hand, 
express flcts, rules, attitudes, explanations, 
and descriptions, and in most cases, do not 
require a response. One can argue, therefore, 
that questions are stronger forms inter¬ 
actively than statements. The latter merely 
provide information and therefore are mere 
easily ignored than are questions. 

If question asking is viewed as an inter¬ 
active strategy for the goal of maintaining 
conversation and for sustaining the topic and 
not as a procurement or an elicitation of an 
answer or reaction, then according to this 
analysis, the generalisation that questions 
are stronger farms than statements does not 
necessarily hold true. For example, for the 
female speaker in particular, questions do 
not always function as requests for informa¬ 
tion or require an answer or response. 
Overall, in the cross-sex conversations 
examined, question forms which do not 
demand an answer but are used as a means 
of maintaining and sustaining conversation, 
i c, conversational maintenance devices, are 
predominantly used by the female speaker: 
78 per cent of all the question forms used 
by the female speaker of Indian English are 
maintenance-type questions In contrast, 62 
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per cent of all the question forms used by 
the male speaker are requests for informa¬ 
tion and require a response. 

A closer look reveals that of the question 
and statement forms used to initiate dis¬ 
course topic, the female speaker initiates 
topic with conversational maintenance type 
questions 69 per cent of the time; while the 
male speaker initiates with request-type 
questions 72 per cent. Hence, the female 
speaker’s use of statement forms to initiate 


topic is an act of power or is a conversational 
strategy of maintaining continued talk. Her 
utterances do not demand a response nor 
ensures the success of her topic and turn. 2 

Question Forms- Indian English 

In the English passage below (example III) 
from Anita Desai’s [1980:80-81] novel “Clear 
Light of Day” (hereafter CL) the underlined 
questions of the female participant Bim 
(lines 17, 35,42, and 56) illustrate the female 


speaker's use of question forms. In these 
instances, Bim is not seeking a verbal 
response, or even a verbal acknowledgement, 
from her brother, Bakul, the male listener. 
Her question forms, including tags, are 
usually within her discoursal turn, in which 
case, no response is expected front her 
partner, ,i e, her questions are used as con¬ 
versational maintenance questions. Bira’s 
verbal strategy of using conversational- 
maintenance question forms functions, in 
particular, to maintain contact with her 
brother, Baku!, and to inform him tljat she 
is attending to his topic and the discussion. 
In genera), she is exhibiting continuity and 
support in order to maintain the conversa¬ 
tion with a partner. 

In contrast, the use of the underlined 
question forms of the male speaker Bakul 
(lines 6, 14, and 33) functions to gam a 
response from his female listener Bim; con¬ 
currently they are viewed as requests for 
information by her. Bim replies appro¬ 
priately (lines 9, 17 and 35), preceding her 
comments with acknowlegements of repeti¬ 
tion, disbelief, affirmation, and other sup¬ 
portive linguistic devices. Similarly, in this 
passage, when Bakul initiates discourse topic 
with a statement (lines 6, 14, 51 and 54) this 
form suffices to elicit the attention of 
Bim, for most often his discourse topic is 
developed. However, when Bim initiates 
discourse topic with a statement (line 44) she 
is generally unsuccessful in evoking a 
response Her use of statements serves the 
purpose of maintaining talk with Bakul, not 
as a strategy for changing the theme and 
gaining topic acceptance and conversational 
control. 

Question Forms; Hindi 

We see a similar phenomenon in the Hindi 
passage (IV) below, from Mohan Rakesh’s 
[1958: 45-48] play AashaaRh kaa dm, 1\vo 
intimate friends, Mallikaa (M) the female 
participant and Kalidasa (K) the male par¬ 
ticipant are discussing whether Kalidasa 
should leave the village and take on the posi¬ 
tion of court poet. The use of questions and 
tags by the female participant, Mallikaa (M) 
m lines 1, 3, and 5, is not for the purpose 
of seeking a verbal response from her male 
partner, Kalidasa (K). No replies are required 
or expected. Rather these forms function as 
a strategy of elicitation of attentiveness from 
and contact with her listener as well as of 
continuity and maintenance of the conver¬ 
sation'in general. 

On the other hand, in lines 7 and 9, the 
questions which Kalidasa asks, function to 
gain a response and are viewed as requests 
for information. He is soliciting permission 
from Mallikaa to leave the village. Mallikaa 
interprets Kalidasa's questions as requests or 
inquiries, and replies appropriately. The 
female participant provides the necessary 
affirmative and negative acknowledgements 


III 


She was still grinning to herself when Bukul 
brought Thra home. Thra smiled ai her with the same 
small apprehensive smile the doctor’s face had had, and 
then slipped up the steps and went towards her room, 

5 almost guiltily. Bakul stopped beside Bim on the 
steps, lighting himself a cigarette. ‘You find life 
amusing, Bim, do youT he asked. She placed her elbows 
on the balustrade, her chin on her hands, and looked 
down on him with her usual sardonic look. ‘Amusing 
10 isn’t exactly the word, but interesting-interesting 
enough’. 

He sucked at his cigarette, regarding her, his 
eyes openly admiring her. Suddenly he took the 
cigarette from his lips and exclaimed ‘Bim, why do you 
15 have grey hair already1 You're much too young for 
that!’ 

'Grey hair? Where? I don’t]' She stood up 
straight, feeling her hair, tugging out bits to stare 
at down her nose ‘You’re making fun of me! 

20 ‘No, I'm not. Look, here,’ he said, touched 
the hair at her temple with his fingers, drawing it 
softly down her brow to her ear She took the strand 
from him, brought it before her eyes and frowned at it 

‘ Yes’, she said flatly, even a little proudly, 

25 perhaps, ‘It is grey. I didn’t know! 

‘You have too many worries,’ he said 

Bim did not reply She had already had that 
kind of conversation a few minutes ago and was bored 
with it. Bakul did always bore her- it was his 
30 smoothness of manner; there was no roughness that 
could catch the interest, sang it. 

But he would not bore her today. ‘Biirf, he said 
again with unusual suddenness, ‘would it add to your 
worries or would il lessen them if Tbra married meV 
35 ‘WhatV She was startled. She had still been regarding 
the grey hair between her fingers. Now she let it go 
so that it hung by her ear like a bit of pale ribbon. 

‘Oh Oh, I see You want to marry Thra Ifer, I 
thought you did. 1 think she wants to marry you too! 

40 ‘Yes, she says she does but wanted me to speak 
to you first’ 

‘Oh, did sheV laughed Bim. ‘I’m head of the 
family now, am 7? You think so, so I must be’ She 
shrugged, looking plain again 7 don’t think you need 
45 to ask anyone—except Thra. Modern times. Modern India. 
Independent India’ Bakul turned aside. He never lilted 
Bim when she spoke in this manner He liked nothing 
abrupt, staccato He held out the cigarette at a 
slight angle from him and looked down at the dog 
50 stretched out on the step by his foot, studying a flea 
that crawled past her nose and his toe. 7 can speak 
to Raja, of course, if you think I shoo'd. 

‘bio, don’t worry him; she said sharply. 

7 don’t like you having all the worries of the 
55 family 

‘You are lessening them, aren’t you, by taking 
Tara off my hands7’ 
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(e g, haa ‘yes’ and nahii ‘no’ (lines 8 and 10) 
and complements her responses with the use 
of statements, which are expressed in the 
forms of internal reports about her feelings 


and her future plans. In spite of the fact that 
these utterances provide new information, 
they do not appear to be for the purpose of 
gaining a successful turn but for maintain¬ 


1. M: Phir udaas ho gayt? dekko, turn majhe weean de cuke 

ha 

Are you brooding again? Look, you promise me. 

2. K: turn phir ek baar socho Mallikkaa! prashna sammaan 

aur majyaashray swiikaar kame kaa hii nahii hai. 
usse kahii baRaa prashna mere saamne hai. 

Think again Mallikaa\ It isn’t only a question of 
accepting the honour and patronage. I have a bigger 
question than that. 

3. M: aur wo prashna mai huu.. .huu no. yahaa baiTha turn 

mujhe jaante bo. ho na? turn samajhte ho ki turn is 
awsar ko thukraakar yahaa rah jaoge to mujhe sukh 
hogaa? mat jaantu huu ki tumhaare cale jaane par 
mere antar ko ek rikttaa choa legit, aur baahar bhii 
sambhawatah bahut suunaa pratiit hogaa. phir bhii 
mai apne sasth chal nahii kar rahii. mai hrday $e 
kahtii huu ki tumhe jaanaa chahiye. 

And I am the question, aren’t !? Sit here. You know 
me, don’t you! You think that by turning down this 
opportunity and staying here you will make me happy. 

I know that when you go, I will feel empty inside, 
and outside I’ll feel very lonely too. Even then, 

I’m not deceiving myself From the heart I say that 
you must go. 

4 K: chahtaa huu ki turn is samay apnii aakhe dekh saktii. 

I wish you could see your eyes right row. 

3 M. mem aakhe isliye giilii hai ki turn merii baat nahii 
samajhte. turn yahaa se jaakar bhii mujhse duur ho 
sakte ho 7 yahaa graam-praantar me rahkar tumhaani 
pratibhaa ko wiksit hone kaa awkaash kahaa milegaa? 
yahaa log tumhe samajh nahii paate hai. we saamaanya 
ku kasaiiTii par hii tumhaani parrikSaa kamaa 
chahte hai. wishwaas karte ho na ki mai tumhe jaantii 
huu? Jaantii huu ki koii bhii rekhaa tumhe gher le to 
turn ghir jaaoge. mai tumhe ghernaa nahii chahtii. 
issiiliye kahtii huu ki turn jaao. 

I have tears in my eyes because you don’t seem to 
understand what I’m saying. Even though you go away 
from here will you be far from met If you stayed in 
the village, where would you ever find the time to 
develop your genius! These people here can't 
understand you. They can judge your ability only on 
general cnteria. Don’t you believe that / understand 
you? 1 know that if any line encircles you, you will 
be caught. I don't want to hold you. Therefore 1 
say, that you should go. 

6. K: turn mujhe puurii tarah nahii samajh rahii ho maliikka. 

prashna tumhaare gherne kaa bhii nahii hai... 

You don’t understand me completely Mallikaa. It's 
not a question of you holding me.. 

7. K: mu/he jaane ke liya kah rahii ho? 

Are you telling me to go? 

8. M: haa! dekhnaa, mai tumhaare piiche prasann 

rahuugii, bahut ghumuugii aur har sandhyaa ko 
jagdambaa ke mandir me suryaast dekhne jaayaa 
karuugii. . 

Yes. You’ll see, I’ll be happy after you leave. I'll 
wander and watch the sunset from the temple... 

9. K: iskaa erth hai tumse widaa luu? 

Does this mean l must leave you 7 
10. Mr nahiil widaa tumhe nahii duugii. jaa rahe 

ha isliye kewal praarthana karuugii ki tumhaaraa 
path prashast ho. .jaao. 

No. I’m not telling you to leave. You are going so 
1 only pray that your path Is clear.. .go. 3 


ing continuance of the verbal interaction 
with her male partner. 

From the previous Indian English (HI) 
and Hindi (IV) cross-sex conversations one 
sees that two different speakers of differing 
social backgrounds, i e, male and female 
gender, although holding the same verbal 
skills, adopt two distinct ways of using one 
strategy for the mutual attainment of effec¬ 
tive communication. Each gender views the 
use of question and statement forms dif¬ 
ferently in initiating conversational topic and 
in sustaining conversation. For the female 
speaker the strategies used for discourse 
topic initiation are not necessarily to gain 
conversational control and to introduce 
new information but to maintain an un¬ 
interrupted, friendly stream of discourse. 
One sees that the female speaker is not a very 
successful initiator of discourse topics, i e, 
in securing her listener’s attention, introduc¬ 
ing the topic, and having it assumed and 
maintained. For the female speaker the 
power of effective communication lies in her 
strategies of tying together and linking 
utterances to establish support and create 
continuity in conversation. She accomplishes 
this by initiating new information with the 
use of conversational maintenance question 
and statement forms. In comparison, it is 
the rtlale speaker who is more successful in 
having his discourse topic acknowledged, 
secured, adopted, and developed by his 
listener. For the male speaker, the use of 
question and statement forms appear to be 
primarily for the purpose of attracting the 
attention of his listener and having his 
discourse topic known and secured, and 
specifically with the intention of gaining 
information or precipitating an action. 

Moreover, it is worth noting that where 
on the one hand, the female speaker tends 
to begin sentences with verbal acknowledge¬ 
ments, the male speaker tends to ignore the 
preceding comments and pursue his own 
topic to effectively hold the floor. We can 
imagine the exasperation on Mallikaa's face 
when she sees that Kalidasa does not under¬ 
stand or make an attempt to understand the 
meaning of her statement in line 5 nor her 
repeated questions to gain an appropriate 
response (3, 5). 

1 suggest, then that rather than positing 
that the male speakers are claiming conver¬ 
sational control over the female speakers and 
attributing the differential characteristics of 
strategies to the male dominance and power 
structure m Indian society, I treat this 
linguistic phenomenon not m terms of a 
gender hierarchy but simply as two forms 
of power used by two speakers for the 
mutual attainment of effective cross-sex 
communication. Each strategy which a 
speaker empowers, is in itself an act of 
strength: each speaker exercises mutual 
influence over the other speaker. It is not 
that one speaker has more control (or is 
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more powerful) than anotherspeiker oMy 
because one initiates more discourse topics 
or one uses less question forms. Rather than 
assuming that such strategies as initiation 
of topic are a means of procuring power and 
control. I suggest that they be understood 
in terms of contributions to the conversa¬ 
tion for better communication. The differen¬ 
tial use of such a discoursal strategy, then, 
is explained by suggesting that the male and 
female speakers use question and statement 
forms differently when they initiate topic 
and sustain conversation. When an attempt 
to exercise verbal power is successful, i e, the 
strategy is understood appropriately, there 
is a successful exchange and effective com¬ 
munication results. 


V 

Topic Flow and Shift 

The second aspect of effective com¬ 
munication examined is the linguistic con¬ 
vention of topic flow and topic shift in cross¬ 
sex conversations. Once the conversational 
topic has been introduced by a speaker, it 
evolves and changes differently for each set 
of speakers. On the one hand, the system 
of developing discourse topic progresses 
gradually and flows smoothly for the female 
speaker of Hindi or Indian English. Shifting 
from one discourse topic to another is 
usually not sudden or unexpected Verbal 
acknowledgements which recognise, evaluate; 
and confirm the preceding utterance(s) are 
made and the development of discourse is 
pursued. On the other hand, for the male 
speaker of Hindi or Indian English, the 
system of developing topic tends to be con¬ 
cise and narrowly defined; shifting is abrupt 
and disconnected. Verbal acknowledgements 
are rarely made in response to his partner’s 
remarks. 

Topic Flow- Indian English 

lb illustrate, in the following English 
passage (example V) from Anita Desai [1980- 
157; 159] (CL), the female speaker, Tkra, 
(wife of the male speaker Bakul) introduces 
the topic “the strange behaviour of her sister 
Bim” After making internal comments, Tkra 
prefaces a portion of her turn with "when 
we first come” (line 5), alerting her male 
listener, Bakul, to an extended talk. And, in 
fact, Tkra continues her discussion revolv¬ 
ing around this theme, until she formally 
signals her listener with ‘Isn’t that strange, 
Bakul?” (line 11), informing him that she 
has completed her turn and, if Bakul 
chooses, he is to take the floor. 

In another English passage (example VI), 
from Mulk Raj Anand’s (1960: 37-39] novel 
"The Old Woman and the Cow” (hereafter, 
OW), the female speaker, Kesaro, is cursing 
Gauri, the wife of her nephew Panchi. She 
clearly and smoothly relates her distressing 
news, providing necessary background infor¬ 
mation, from line 3 “the day that this witch 
from big Piplan set foot in our house”, 
informing her listener, Ranchi, that a clauses) 


‘I feel afraid for hed Tkra said, in a low 
voice, holding her kimono close about her neck as she 
sat at the foot of her bed that had been made for the 
night at the end of the moonlit veranda. 7 don’t know 

5 what has happened to her. When we first came, she 
seemed so normal and everyday and-contented, / felt, as 
if Bim had found everything she wanted in life. It 
seemed so incredible that she hadn't had to go anywhere 
to find It, that she had stayed on here in the old 

10 house, taught in the old college, and yet it had given 
her everything she wanted. Isn’t that strange, 

BakulV.. repeating her question. 

'She did not find it—she made it; he replied 
sagely, knocking off half an inch of cigar ash into a 
15 flowerpot that contained a spider lily. Its heavy, 

luxuriant scent, feminine and glamorous, combined with 
the smell of the cigar in a heady, stifling way, 
stopping just short of fetid. 'She made what she 
wanted. 

20 ‘ Yes] Tkra agreed, quite thrilled, ‘And she seemed 

contented, too, didn’t sheV 

‘Contented?’ he asked, ‘Contented enough; he 
answered ‘No more and no less than most of us! 

Now Tkra was not satisfied She wanted the 
25 question, the problem of Bim solved and resolved 
tonight. The light of the full moon was so clear, 
surely it could illuminate everything tonight. Like 
snow, or whitewash, it fell upon the house and the 
veranda and the garden, covering everything with its 
30 white drifts except where the shadows lay or the trees 
reared up, black as carbon. Like snow, its touch was 
cold, marmoreal, and made Tkra shiver, !And now she's 
simply lost ail control,’ she complained to Bakul. ‘So 
angry and unhappy and upset! 

35 7 hadn’t noticed 1 , he confessed. Perhaps another 

travel agency— . 

‘Haven’t youV cried Tkra in that voice of the 
anguished sparrow, chirping. ‘Haven’t you noticed how 
angry she seems all the time—how she snaps even at Baba 
40 and walks about the house all day, doing nothing 7 ’ 

‘What is the matter with her?' asked Bakul, 
realising Tkra had to talk. He had his own suspicions 
about Bim but thought better of telling them to Tkra. 

‘Is it that business with Sharma you told me about? 

45 Surely it can’t be—she's been dealing with him for 
years! 

'It can’t be that then,’ Tkra agreed. ‘It seems to 
be Raja again, as far as / can see’ 

‘What, haven’t they made up that quarrel yet?' 

50 Bakul asked in a bored voice. Really, the house had an 
atmosphere—chilling one, like a cemetery. 'I can't 
even remember what it was about—it was so long ago! 

‘It wasn't really a quarrel—it was a letter—it’s 
just that Bim can’t forget old grudges. They make her 
55 so miserable—I wish I could end them for her! 

Baku! paid her some attention now. F - could always 
find a solution to any problem, he liked to-think. He 
rather relished problems. He relished solving them for 
anyone as easily impressed as Tkra. He thought how 
60 nice it would be to have Tkra stop looking so 

preoccupied and concerned and be impressed by him 
instead.. ‘You must arrange for them to meet and 
speak; he said in a thick, rich voice. 

But Tkra made no response to his presence. She 
65 seemed to fly apart in rejection and agitation, the 
bird that would not be stilled, ‘But that’s what I've 
been trying to do all the time that we've been here’’ 
she cried. She did not sound satisfied or grateful at 
all. 

70 ‘Oh, have you?' he muttered, moving away towards his 
own bed. ‘I didn’t know. I’ve had so much on my own 
mind. Must check the girls’ flight arrival time 
tomorow. Remind me, 7bra! He yawned, flung the * 
cigar stub out into the drive and sank, creaking, onto 
75 his Jjpd. ‘Another night on this damn uncomfortable 
beaThe grumbled .. 
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will follow, to line 56, where she finally 
enlightens him of the crime which she feels 
Gauri has committed. In order to maintain 
the smooth, continuous talk, such linguistic 


strategies? used by Kesaro include the pre¬ 
facing of her story to warn of a forthcoming 
tale, sociocentric markers You knout, though 
they say, they say, as you know, and look 


'Control her, if you can! .. This bride of yOurs! 

She has begun to answer me now, when she was meek and 
Obstinately silent before!... From the day that this 
witch from big Pipian set foot in our house, 

S we have had bad luck. You know the crops have withered 
and burnt up. The bullocks have fever. And there is no 
sign of rain! 1 wouldn't have worried, but today—look 
at what she has done, this girl!.. 

'Where is she, ChachP And what has she don«V 
10 ' What has she not done! The sweeper woman!... 

Shameless!’ 

‘But, what has happened! Has she been going about 
without putting the dupatta on her head!’ 

7 don’t very much mind that. All young girls 
15 nowadays are careless in such matters, though they say: 
“Clouds like partridge feathers, a woman who eats 
cream the clouds will rain, the woman will elope!” 1 
don’t like the visit to our home of Rajguru and your 
other friends, when you are not here— 

20 ‘Any of them been here today?' 

‘Han, Rajguru' —And, as usual, her head was 
uncovered while she was working! I don’t know what 
kind of woman her mother is, green-eyed one! They 
say all kinds of things about their family .But, 

25 certainly, I am not going to have the dirty habits of 
sweepers and leather workers practised in my house!...’ 

*1 shall kill her if she has been free with 
Bay guru'’ 

Kesaro looked at him archly, from the assurance 
30 that any suspicions she could arouse m him against his 
wife would work in favour of a renewed inclination on 
his part towards her. Then, aware that she might 
overstep the limits of credulity by fabricating too 
much tension in a sphere where Gauri had not given room 
35 for much suspicion, she began to emphasise the dirty 
habits which would condemn the new bride to pariahdom 

‘Child, there is no question of her being free 
with anyone, as long as 1 am alive and about. Get that 
thought out of your headl Only, ask her to be careful 
40 about drawing her head cloth over her forehead. But 
she must not be so secretive and spoil the atmosphere 
of my house!. I have had to clean up all the utensils 
again. And I have had to have the house purified by 
asking Panditani Ram Devi to come and do puja—as you 
45 know these brahmins don't do anything for nothing; I 
had to feed the Panditani—and‘not on plain bread and 
vegetables either! She wanted kheer! So all the milk, 
and Sushi gives precious little, had to be spent on 
making kheer, and our small stock of rice is 
50 dwindling! .’ 

Panchi guessed from the reference to the 
■ purificatory ceremonies, the nature of the crime which 
Gauri had committed. And Kesaro, having built up her 
hate campaign, also came to the point of her own 
55 accord. 

And all this because this girl remains silent 
about the fact that she has come to the twenty-eighth 
day of the month!’ 

The young husband relaxed the frown on his face a 
60 little at this revelation and tried to soften his 

aunt’s general attitude before offering a defence for 
Gauri. 

‘Chachi, Gauri had the reputation of being as 
gentle as a cow in’ her village.’ 

65 ‘Gentle as a cowl —you should have seen the way she 
burbled, when I forbade her to go near the kitchen!’ 


at what..., and transition indicators and, but, 
as usual, and so. Although Panchi grows im¬ 
patient and tries desperately with his use of 
question forms to gain information (lines 9, 
12) and to pressure Kesaro to get to the 
point. Kesaro relentlessly continues to reject 
his interventions of inquiries and refuses to 
give up her discourse topic, untill she finally 
makes the shocking matter known. Moreover, 
even though Kesaro’s objective is to disclose 
Gauri’s crime, she conforms to maintaining 
contact with her listener and supporting the 
conversational flow by the use of repetitions, 
acknowledgements, and other verbal contact 
measures. The female speaker, Kesaro, is 
both recognising the inquiries of the male 
participant, Panchi, and confirming his 
physical and conversational presence. 

In contrast, in the English passage VII 
below from Anita Desai [1980: 83-84] (CL), 
Dr Biswas, the male speaker and companion 
of Miss Dass (Bim), insists on narrowly 
defining his topic to “Mozart” and music. 
His discussion is an illustration of strict 
unity and coherence. To keep the discoursal 
flow naturally going, Bim intervenes with a 
basic acknowledgement “Only Moza.t 
hmmm?” (line 15). 

Topic Flow. Hindi 

Comparing the varied linguistic use of 
topic flow and shift by male and female 
Indian English speakers to that of Hindi, 
passage (VIII), an excerpt from Upcndranath 
Ashk's [1976: 78-79] play tauliye is provided. 
A wife and a husband, the female partici¬ 
pant Madhu (M) and the male participant 
Vasant (V), are discussing the subject of ap¬ 
propriate behaviour. A new subject, their 
cousins Uushi aur Nimmo ‘Ushi and 
Nimmofc is introduced by the male speaker 
fline 1); the preceding utterance has no 
reference to this subject matter. The female 
speaker recognises and announces this 
abrupt shift in topic and exclaims aapnephit 
uushii aur nimmo kit boat cheRit ‘again you 
bring up Ushi and Nimmo’ (line 2). She then 
resumes her turn, disclosing personal infor 
matron and relating a specific party event 
Madhu prefaces this forthcoming tale with 
us din paarTii me ‘at a party one day’ (line 
2). Vasant obviously does not make an ef¬ 
fort to notice this marker of extended talk 
for he abruptly intervenes with a new sub¬ 
ject, Uushii (line 3). Although it may appear 
Madhu has completed her turn, she has not 
given up the floor but attempts to continue 
her talk, this time proceeding with Vasan:'s 
newly initiated discourse topic of their 
cousin, Ushi. It is obvious that Vasant does 
not interpret the progressive development of 
Madhu's topic “manners and appropriate 
behaviour” but, in fact, appears to ignore 
it. He focuses only on her final statement 
jise baiThne, tirime, bolne kaa saliikaa 
nahii, wo aadmii nahu—pashu hat ‘one who 
doesn’t know how to act is not human— 
but an animal* (line 4). Interpreting this 
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utterance as a personal attack, without war¬ 
ning, Vasant abruptly shifts the topic again 
to pashul to turn mujhe pashu samajhtii ho? 
‘Animal! So you think I am an animal?’ (line 
5). 

Moreover, by examining further such 
Hindi and Indian English cross-sex conver¬ 
sations as passages (I1I-VIU) above, it is 
identified that the female’s participation in 
the discussion tends to centre around joint 
sharing of experiences, providing support 
and confidence, offering reassurances, and 
claiming advice and counsel without being 
hostile, dogmatic, or authoritative The male 
speaker tend6 to act as an expert or lecturer, 
giving advice, expressing facts and rules, and 
explaining reasons and predictions. 

VI 

Organisational Devices 

Besides the above linguistic regulators 
which maintain verbal contact between 
speakers, other types of discoursal strategies, 
known as organisational linguistic devices, 
ate similarly used by listeners as evidence of 
their attention, interest, and understanding 
within a conversation. Although these 
elements are not primary contributors to the 
content of the conversation, they add to the 
progression, flow, and filling of space in the 
discussion. Organisational devices include 


(1) acknowledgements: utterances made in 
direct response to the prior utterance; (2) for¬ 
mulaic expressions: fixed expressions which 
function to maintain the flow of a discourse 
topic within a turn; and (3) speaker selec¬ 
tion patterns: address labels which regulate 
contact and conversation within a turn. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

As previously mentioned, statements or 
assertions are speech acts which do not 
necessarily require a response from a listener. 
Nevertheless, in many cases these speech acts 
do elicit some form of acknowledgement or 
reaction and signal a shared knowledge 
of the world on the part of the listener. 
Although these linguistic regulatory devices 
are not entirely absent in the male speech, 
the use of acknowledgements and side com¬ 
ments in response to the previous utterance 
appears to be a predominant feature in the 
female speaker’s verbal repertoire. In con¬ 
trast, the male speaker appears to be a non- 
mvolved conversationalist who makes no 
explicit comment, ignores the previous 
utterance(s), and pursues his own discourse 
topic. The following forms of acknowledge¬ 
ments emerge. 

Basic acknowledgements are direct repeti¬ 
tions of the speaker’s previous utterance/ 
topic for emphasis, clarification, or simply 
restatement. E g, in English example III, 


lines 14-17: the male speaker asks the female 
listener "Bim, why do you have grey hair 
already?” She mechanically repeats "Grey 
hah9 Where?". Other English examples 
indude (VI, 64451 and (VII, 14-15). Similarly, 
baste acknowledgements in Hindi include 
the following: female speaker M comments 
“swacchataa our suruuci kii bhaawnaa bhii 
kaavya aur kataa hii ki tarah”, ‘Cleanliness 
and good taste are like poetry and art* male 
speaker V responds “kyo kaavya aur kalaa 
ko apnii is ghRNaa me ghasHTTU ho”, ‘Why 
do you drag poetry and art into your 
hatred’? Or in Hindi passage VIII, lines 4-5, 
female speaker M says “wo aadmii nahiti— 
pashu hai", ‘He isn’t a human but an 
animal\ made speaker V exclaims “Pashul” 
’animal!’. 

Acknowledgements of Extension are the 
adding of new predications to the previous 
speaker’s topic for emphasis, clarification, 
or restatement. E g, in English example VI, 
line 9: the male speaker Panchi asks his aunt 
Kesaro, “Where is she, Chachi [auntjWw/ioi 1 
has she done?” And Kesaro rephrases in 
disbelief "What has she not done?" Other 
English extensions include examples (Ill, 
6-11), (V, 35-37), and (VI, 27-37). Similarly 
in Hindi passage XI below, the male speaker 
Vasant states "mat ne amak utaar rakhii hal 
aur amak ke bmaa turn jaantn ho, hamaant 
duniyaa..." T don’t have my glasses and you 
know without my glasses, my world’ . 
(line 8); the female listener Madhu interrupts 
(line 9), affirming her attentiveness with 
honorific jii and reaffirming her linguistic 
co-operation with the partial repetition of 
Vasant’s final statement “aap kii duniyaaI” 
‘your world!’. She then elaborates with 
"jaane aap kis duniyaa me rahte hail” ‘who 
knows in what world you live!’. 

Within this category I will also include the 
acknowledgement of completion, that is a 
sentence begun by a speaker is completed by 
the partner. For example, in Hindi passage 
XI, lines 2-3, the male speaker Vasant begins 
a statement "boat ye hai ki madan ke tauiiye 
chote hai aur...” ‘the problem is that your 
towels are small and..and Madhu com¬ 
pletes it "hazaamat ke tauliyo—jaise hai”, 
‘made of terry cloth’. Similarly, later on 
again Vasant begins a statement in Hindi 
"mai ne apne sabhii patte ,.'I had 
already...’ (line 14), only to be concluded 
by Madhu, the female listener, who, exhi¬ 
biting and proffering that she holds the same 
cultural understanding as he; supplies the 
rest "mezpar nzkh diye the!" ‘laid your cards 
on the table)’ (line 15). Not relinguishing the 
floor; she accompanies this thought with a 
second organisational device “mai kab 
inkaar kartiihuu”, ‘When did I deny it’ (line 
IS). 

Acknowledgements of affirmation show 
explicit agreement and acknowledgements of 
denial chow explicit negation of the pre- 
vinui sneaker’s utterance. Generally, to 


‘Mozart’, said Dr Biswas with great earnestness, 
leaning forwards with his elbows on the table on 
either side of a glass of beer, 'when 1 first heard 
Mozart, Miss Das, I closed my eyes, and it was as if 
5 my whole past vanished, just rolled away from me—the 
country of my birth, my ancestors, my family, 
everything—and I arrived in a new world. It was a new 
world, a shining new world. I felt that when I heard 
Mozart for the first time—not when I stepped off the 
10 boat at Hamburg, or saw strange white faces and heard 
the strange language; or drank my first glass of 
beer—no. These experiences were nothing by 
comparison. After that there was nothing in my 
life—only Mozart’, 

15 'Only Mozart, hmmV repeated Bim, thoughtfully 
smoking her first cigarette. It was a more 
complicated process than she had guessed and required 
more than a little attention. Also, Dr Biswas 
perplexed her. She could hardly believe her ears 
20 heard right. 

‘That was the beginning Then the whole world of 
music unfolded for me. It was lucky I went to 
Germany, you know, Miss Das It is what makes the 
German nation great—this love, no, not just love, but 
25 a belief that music is essential, a part of one’s 
daily life, like bread or water. Or wine. In every 
small village you could/hiftr music of the highest, 
standard and in Berlin—$fi, it was magnificent 1 ’ His 
eyes flashed behind his spectacles, quite ' 

30 electrically. 

‘1 wonder you still had time for medicine once you 
were so taken up with music,' said Bim, rolling the 
tastf .Of tobacco on her tongue, finds it familiar, likga 
something she had tasted before. When? And what? 



begin a torn the female speaker explicitly 
acknowledges the previous utterance or 
discourse topic spoken by her male partner 
with the use of common acceptance and 
non-acceptance responses to questions and 
non-requests. Common responses include, 
among others, affirmatives haa ‘yes', jii 
‘honorific*, acchaa ‘good’, sac ‘true', yes, all 
right, and denials nahii ‘no’, no and bas 
'enough*. The female speaker then links her 
partner's preceding statements with her own 
by elaborating on the male speaker’s pre¬ 
vious utterance or on a related topic. This 
strategy serves to affirm the existence of 
her male listener and his discourse topic 
E g, in English example V, line 18: the 
male speaker asserts “She made what she 
wanted’’, to which his wife Thra affirms in 
line 20 "Yes, and she seemed contented, too, 
didn’t she?” Other acknowledgements of 
affirmation and denial include English 
examples (III, 51-53; VI, 20-21). In Hindi 
passage IV (lines 7-10) above, Mailikaa ver¬ 
bally recognises Kalidasa’s questions ad¬ 


dressed to her. She explicitly provides 
responses of emphatic* haa ‘yes’ (line 8) and 
nahii ‘ntf (10) and information directly com¬ 
plementing the preceding inquiries of 
Kalidasa. In addition, scattered throughout 
Hindi examples IX-XI, the female speaker 
emphasises the subject matter of her part¬ 
ner by using such responses as positive 
remarks (haa •yes’, acchaa ‘okay 1 ), politeness 
markers ( caliye ‘go’, aap ‘you’) and assen¬ 
ting deference elements (jii), to name a few. 

Reactions of exclamation are emotional 
responses or indicators of surprise in direct 
acknowledgement of the previous utterance 
of the speaker. E g, in example III, line 35: 
the male speaker Bakul asks the female 
listener Btm "Would it add to your worries 
or would it lessen them if Hum married me?” 
Bim reacts with surprise “What? Oh. Oh 1 
see”. Other acknowledgements of exclama¬ 
tion include what?. Haven’t you?, and oh. 
Hindi exclamations include arii/are, hey, o, 
dekho ‘see’, waah, etc 

Other types of acknowledgements incor¬ 


porate or make reference to the subject mat¬ 
ter of the previous utterance(s) made by the 
listener. E g, in English example VI, lines 
12-14: the male speaker Panchi inquires “Has 
she been going about without putting the 
dupatta [ scarf] on her head?" His aunt 
acknowledges his question and continues on: 
“I don’t very much mind that. Ail young 
girls now a days..Other acknowledge¬ 
ments of this type include in example III, 
lines 54-57, where the male speaker says "I 
don’t like you to have all the worries of the 
family”, and the female speaker replies “You 
are lessening them, aren’t you?” The Hindi 
examples include those such as in passage 
IV: the female speaker Mailikaa seeks 
clarification of a previous statement uttered 
by her male partner, Kalidasa, who claims 
there is a big question confronting him, 
"usse kahii baRaa prashna mere saamne 
hai" ‘1 have a bigger question than that’ 
(line 2). Mailikaa responds by clarifying or 
specifying the statement, rephrasing the male 
speaker’s statement and requesting elabora¬ 
tion: "aur wo prashna mat huu... huu na?” 
‘And I am the question, aren’t 1?' (line 3). 

Formulaic Units 

A second organisational device used by 
speakers to maintain contact is the use of 
formulaic expressions. This interactive 
strategy is used as a means of maintaining 
and supporting a steady flow of conversa¬ 
tion by the female speaker and of securing 
and holding the attention of one’s listener 
by the male speaker. These linguistic fillers 
can be found interspersed throughout the 
cross-sex passages. Many are in direct res¬ 
ponse to the previous utterance(s), in which 
case, they also function as acknowledge¬ 
ments. For example, in order to maintain a 
system pf naturally flowing speech the 
female speaker uses first person conventions 
such as English / see (HI, 38), I felt (V, 6), 
/ say, l ask, / don’t think (III, 44), as far 
as l can see (V, 48), / don't know (V, 4; VI, 
22), and / mean and Hindi mai puuchti huu 
'I ask* mai kahatii huu ‘I say’, (X, 5; X, 9; 
XI, 1; XI, 5) mai kab kahatii huu ‘When do 
I say that?’ (V, il, XI13). The male speaker, 
on the other hand, uses less of these types 
of expressions and more second person con¬ 
ventions and imperative forms, lb gain and 
hold his listener’s attention, speaker selec¬ 
tion elements are used which include you 
know (VII, 23), you see, remind me (V, 73), 
samjhit ‘understand’, kaho bhaaii ‘tell me*. 
laao ‘take*, socho ‘think’, turn ‘you’, turn 
Jaantii ho ‘you know’ (VII, 23; XI, 8), etc. 
Similarly, the male speaker uses interrogative 
forms which appear as imperatives, arti¬ 
culating an immediate concern by the 
speaker urging prompt attention by the 
listener. These formulaic elements serve 
to focus the listener's attention and to 
exhibit thq expert knowledge of the speaker, 
e g, English examples range from May I 


VIII 


1 V. . .—mai jab hastaa huu, jii khol kar has tax huu aur 

isliliye uushii aur nimmo ... 

When I laugh, I laugh openly and that's why Ushi 
and Nimmo ... 

2 M: aapne phir uushii aur nimmo kll boat cheRit. mujhe 

hasnaa buraa nahii lagtaa. par samay-kusamay kaa 
bhii dhyaan honaa chahiye. us dm paaiTii me aate 
hii uushii ne mere kaan par ctflhkii le lii aur nimmo 
ne meni aakhe band kar lii. koii samay thaa us 
tarah ke hasii-mazaak kaa. mujhe hasii-mazaak se 
nafrat nahii, badtmiizii sc nafrat hai 
Again you bring up Ushi and Nimmo. I don’t hate 
laughing. But keep in mind the time and the place. 

At a party one day, Ushi covered my ears and Nimmo 
covered my eyes. It wasn’t the time for such a 
joke. 1 don't hate laughing, but 1 do haie bad 
manners. 

3 V: uushii . 

Ushi 

4 M: parle sir kii badtmiiz hai. madan ki warS-garfTh 

ke din wo sab astye the: nimmo itnii cancel hai par 
wo to baiTh gayii ek taraf; ye nawaabzaadii aa' 
baiThii mere samne saiNDat-samet, taage pasaare aur 
wo uske gande saiNDal—merii saaRii ke bilkui 
tiazdiik aa gayel aap is badtmiizii ko shauk se 
pasand kare, mai its hargiz bardaaiht nahii kar 
saktii. Jise baiThne, uThne, bolne kaa saliika 
nahii, wo aadmii nahii—pashu hai 
On the other hand, the has bad manners. They all 
came to my brithday party. Nimmo is usually 
restless but she sat on the side; but the princess 
sat right in front of me with her sandals, sprawling 
and thou dirty sandals—they came so clou to my 
sari. You may like this bad behaviour, but 1 can’t 
approve of it. One who doesn’t know how to sit, 
stand, and talk is not human—he/she is an animal. 

3 V: pashul to turn mujhe pashu samajhtii ho? turn aadmii 
kii sahoj bhaawanaao ko tiirmam warjnaao kii beRiyo 
me se baadh kar raknad chahtii ho.. 

Animal 1 Then you consider me an animal? You want to 
keep a person’s natural behaviour tied up in chains 
of rules...* 
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remind you?, Don’t you see?, Don't you 
think..., and Can't you imagine? and Hindi 
examples include mai ne tumse kahaa thaa 
‘Didn’t I tell you?’, mai ne tumse kitnii bar 
kah hai ‘How many times did I tell you’ 
(X. 3; XI, 14). 

Speaker Selection Items 

A third type of organisational discourse 
strategy is the use of speaker selection 
elements directed at the listener. Such 
elements explicitly label the participant 


within the discoursal turn. These forms are 
categorised under the two headings of 
(1) attention-getters, evocative expressions, 
and imperative markers, and (2) naming pat¬ 
terns and politeness indicators. 

First, the use of such linguistic devices as 
attention-getters, evocative*, and imperatives 
usually occurs in initial turn-taking position 
and is for the purpose of attracting and cat¬ 
ching the attention of one’s listener. Within 
the Indian context this strategy is most com¬ 
monly observed between spouses. 9 Such 


devices include I said, listen, see, are/arii. 
Did you heat?, Tbit me, you, hai, ‘yes', mai 
ne kahaa T said’, surto ‘listen’, dekho 'ted, 
etc Second, the category of personal naming 
patterns are more commonly used among 
male speakers, e g, MaUikaa, Bim, kaho 
bhaaii ‘tell me brother’, etc, and politeness 
markers are found more in female speech to 
a male listener. For ecample, in Hindi exam¬ 
ple XI, lines 3-4 female speaker M uses 
honorific aap ‘you’ and zaraa ‘please 
(polite)’. 


IX 


1 ‘‘turn ab sukhii ho?” uskaa swar bahut dhiimaa thaa. 

2 "ham done pahle bhii sukhii the*—usne kahaa. 

3 "Haa. iekin ab turn sukhii ho7“ 

4 “turn jaantu ho ■ ye ham dono ke liye Thiik thaa. mai 
ne tumse pahle bhii kahaa thaa'.’ 

"Are you happy now?” her voice was soft. “We were 
both happy even before”, he said. “ Yes . but are you 
happy now?" “ You know this was right for both of 
us, . I told you that before" [Verma, Nirmal: antar] 


X 


1 V- kaho bhaaii, kyaa haal-chal hai? ye surat kaisu 

ronii banaa rakhii hai. jii kuch kharaab hai kyka? 

Till me brother, how are you? Why the long 
face? Do you feel ok? 

2 M- sukhaa jaaRaa paR rahaa hai. zukaam hai mujhe 

tiin-chaar dm se. 

It's the dryness of winter. I’ve had a cold for 
3-4 days 

3 V. mai ne tumse kitnii baar kahaa hat ki apnii sehat kaa 

dhyaan rakhaa karo sehat-sehat-sehat!. . are) ye 
kaayaapaalitr kaisii! ye palag Draaig-ruum me kaise aa 
gayaa. aur Tie aur pyaale 

How many times have 1 told you to take care of your 
health? Health-health-healthl. Oh! These changes? 
How did the bed get in the drawing room? And a tray 
and cups 

4 M mai ne palag idhar hii bichaa diyaa hai ki aap aur 

aap ke mitro ko zaraa bhii kaST na ho. maze se 
iihaaf le kar baiThiye. teliifon aapkhe sirhaane 
rahegaa. 

I had the bed moved in here so that you and your 
friends would not have any problems. So that anyone 
could sit comfortably under the quilt. The phone 
will be at the head of the bed. 

5 V. waah! mai kahataa huu. turn to .. turn to.. behad 

acchii ho! 

Ohl I say* You, you are wonderful! 

6 M: mai khud apnii saheliyo ke sath tsii Iihaaf me 

baiThii rahii huu. 

I've been sitting under the quilt with my friends. 

7 V- sad 

true? 

8 M: acchaa, aap jaakar haath-muh dho Injiye. mai caay 

taiyaar kartii huu. 

Ok, go wash your hands and face. I’ll get tea. 

9 V: mai kahataa huu ki turn kitnii .. turn kitnii ... turn 

kitnii acchu hoi 

I say, you’re so. you’re so . you’re so good! 

10 M: acchaa, acchaa, caltye pahale haath-muh dho kar 

kapRe badliye* 

OK, ok, go. First wash up then change your clothes. 
[Ashk 1976' 91-93, taullye] .• 


For the female Hindi speaker, then, 
acknowledgements and organisational 
devices are signals of continued attention 
that she is listening to and fbllowing closely 
what is being said by her male partner. Not 
only do these markers provide the means for 
her to actively participate in the conversa¬ 
tion and to keep the general co-o Jination 
of speech going, but they also afford a sense 
of courtesy that her male partner should 
resume and produce a fuller talk. She is 
claiming attention as well as calling for 
elaboration and further development of the 
discussion By no means, however, are these 
mechanisms attempts to take over the turn. 
For the male speaker, organisational devices 
are in the form of listener inclusive elements, 
speaker selection items, expert knowledge 
expressions, and attention-getting markers. 
They function as a means to ensure that his 
female partner is listening, following, and 
attending to his remarks. Such markers 
direct the conversation. 

VII 

Verbal Strategies: Oral 
Hindi Exchange 

These features are not only observable in 
literary-text based conversation but in 
natural exchanges as well (see XII). lb 
illustrate, such boundary markers, fillera, 
and accompaniments, can be observed in a 
conversation between a husband and wife 
(speakers M and F, respectively). 

In this particular household, the normal 
routine is that the father attends the children's 
school for parent night. The husband^ 
speaker M, having visited the school, ap¬ 
propriately responds to the questions of his 
wife speaker F: What was happening there?, 
Were there refreshments?, Who was there?, 
etc As he narrates the events at the school, 
female speaker F develops the flow of the 
conversation by encouraging her husband’s 
talk with regulating markers such as hm, haa 
haa ‘yes, yes’, acchaa ‘good’, and question 
forms at particular designated places in her 
husband's speech. The female speaker F is 
setting, the rhythm in this conversation. M 
narrates the happenings at the school, while 
F asks questions and makes side comments 
to which M appropriately responds. 
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VIII 

Conclusion 

This paper focuses on a number of dif¬ 
ferent poipts and raises numerous issues. 
First in general of either Hindi or Indian 
EngHsh female speakers appear to be the 
maintained and supporters of cross-sex con¬ 
versation; male speakers are the relators of 
events, conveyors of messages, and gainers 
of information. Of course, this is a matter 
of degree and is sensitive to context and 
situation. This observation is relevant 
because strategies are not seen as a system 
of dualism but as two dimensions of power 
that affirm the patterns found in male and 
female speech. 

Second, after a close examination of the 
cross-sex exchanges in spoken and written 
Hindi and Indian English contexts it is 
revealed that a differential use of discoursal 
strategies is adopted by male and female 
speakers: a) Each set of speakers has dif¬ 
ferent rates of successful initiation of 
discourse topic, both with question and with 
statement forms. For the female speakers, 
questions and statements function as con¬ 
versational maintenance devices which are 
used to sustain and support the continuance 
of the discourse topic; for the male speakers, 
questions ate motivated and interpreted as 
requests for information, and statements 
suffice as forms to initiate successful 
discourse topics, b) The female speakers 
develop and shift discourse topic slowly and 
gradually with no sudden or unexpected 
shifting from one discourse topic to another; 
the male speakers narrowly define topic and 
shifting is abrupt and disconnected, c) lb 
regulate and co-ordinate social interaction, 
particular linguistic devices are used by each 
set of participants. As an expression of 
attentiveness and understanding, the female 
speakers complete, repeat, restate, clarify, 
emphasise, and acknowledge the previous ut¬ 
terance. As a direct means of gaining atten¬ 
tion and a response; the male speakers Ignore 
their partner’s comments and efforts for a 
smooth stream of talk, express expert 
knowledge, use listener inclusive elements 
and speaker selection items to receive verbal 
deference, acknowledgements and attention. 

Third, that similar numbers and results 
are apparent when Hindi and Indian English 
cross-sex conversations are compared, 
intimates that possibly the underlying 
socio-linguistic conventions are being 
transferred from LI (Hindi) and Cl (India) 
to 12 (English). Various scholars [Chishimba 
(1984), Kachru (1965 and later), Lowenberg 
(1984), Magura (1984)] have shown that 
authors/users of English are influenced by 
their native sociocultural and linguistic con¬ 
texts, and as a result English has become 
nativised in non-native contexts. This is 
explained (Kachru 1983] on the basis of 
authors and users of English transferring the 


fetures of their native language and the 
native sociocultural context to English. I sug¬ 
gest, then, that not only are cultural notions, 
social elements, and contextual cues transfer¬ 


red from Cl to L2 but the linguistic markers 
and communicative strategies held by male 
and female speakers as well. 

Hence, the differential use of discoursal 


1 M: mat kahili huu aap.. 

/ say you 

2 V: Oh! ye kambaxt tauhye! mujhe dhyaan hii nahii 

rahtaa. baat ye hai (hastaa hai) ki madan ke 
tauhye chote hat aur,. 

Oh! Those stupid towels! 1 didn’t remember (laughs) 
the problem is your towels are small and . 

3 M: hazaamat ke tauliyo —jaise hai. jii! zaraa aakh 

khol kar dekhiye, hazaamai ke tauliye kitne ragiin 
hai, biisiyo to dhaariyaa paRii huii hai unme aur 
madan ke kitne saade aur.. 

.. made of terry doth. Yes! Please look—how 
colourful your shaving towels axe, there are many 
stripes on them while mine are plain and.. 

4 V: lekin royedaar to . 

But they are terry cloth .. 

5 M- dono hall jii\ aakhe band karke aadmii dono kaa 

fark bataa saktaa hai! mai kahtil huu .. 

Both are! Yes 1 Even with eyes closed one can tell 
the difference. I say . 

6 V' asal me meraa dhyaan duusru or thaa laao, mujhe 

hazaamat kaa tauliyaa de do kahaa hai, mujhe 
dikhaayii hii nahii diyaa. 

My mind was somewhere else. Ok, give me my towel I 
couldn’t find it. 

7 M: ye to Ihgaa hai saamne, phir bhii. 

It's hanging right in front of you, if only.. 

8 V mat ne ainak utaar rakhii hai aur amak ke btnaa 

turn jaantu ho, hamaaru dumyaa 
I don't have my glasses and you know without 
my glasses, my world 

9 M: jii, aap kit duniyaa! jaane aap kts duniyaa me 

rahte hail ab to ainak nahii, ainak ho to kaun-saa 
aapko kuch dikhaayii detaa hail 
Yes, your worldl Who knows in what world you live' 
Now you don't have your glasses on, but even when 
you do, you don't see anything anyway! 

10 V: ye phir tumne muh phulaa tiyaa, naaraaz ho gayp ho? 

You're pouting again, are you mad at me? 

11 M: nahii mat naaraaz nahii. 

Not I'm not mad. 

12 V: tumhaaraa khyaal hai ki mai itnaa muurkh huu, jo ye 

bhii nahii pahchan saktaa? 

Po you think that 1 am that stupid that I can’t 
recognise that? 

13 M: mai kab kahtii huu? 

When did I say that? 

14 V: mai ne tumse kitnii baar kahaa hai ki apne bhaawo 

ko chipaa lenaa tumhaare bas kii baat nahii. 
tumhaarii nafrat, tumhaaraa krodh, tumhaarfi saarii 
bhaawnaae, tumhaare chehare par jhalak aatn hai. 
tumhe mem aadate buni lagtii hat, par mai ne 
tumhe andhere me nahii rakhaa apne baare me, apmi 
aadato ke baare me, sab kuch bataa diyaa thaa.mor 
ne apne sabhit patte. . 

How many times have I told you that you can't hide 
your feelings, even if you try, Your hatred, your 
anger, and in fact all your feelings show in your 
face. You don't like my habits, but 1 never kept 
you in the dark. I told you about myself, my 
habits, and in fact, about everything I had 
already. 

15 M: mez par rakh dlye the! mat kab inkaar kartii huu! 

laid your cards on the table! Did / every deny if! 

[Ashk 1976: 70 tauliye). 
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comet into i conversation with 


and appreciated by considering the native 
social and attitudinal contexts of India, 
i e, this non-native variety of English has 
acquired the Indian features of cross-sex 
discourse It is not by mere coincidence that 
the strategies of initiation of topic, topic flow 
and shift, and the use of linguistic devices 
such as formulaic expressions, reactions of 
exclamation, acknowledgements, speaker 
selection items, etc, found in the English 
variety are the same as in the native 
language. Therefore, I am suggesting two 
things: first, that the formal characteristics 
of language are being transferred, i e, 
strategies of topic initiation, flow, shift, etc 
and second, the social dimension of gender 
is being translated. That is, the linguistic 
patterns associated with being female or male 
in the native setting of India is transferred 
into English and appears as a specialised 
Indianised variety of English for each gender 
in the Indian context. It is suggested that the 
formal features and verbal skills particular 
to male and female speakers of an Indian 
language, such as Hindi, are transferred to 
the Indian variety of English by Indian users 
and authors. 


various sociocultural knowledge and a dif¬ 
ferent set of discoursal strategies to con¬ 
tribute to conversation distinctly These skills 
are motivated differently and have varied 
intebtions for each gender. Those who have 
shared cultural and linguistic knowledge will 
interpret the use of these strategies properly 
according to the participant and context. In 
such cases attempts at exercising power is 
successful, i e, the strategy is appropriately 
interpreted. 

In summary, then, I’ve illustrated that 
these discoursal strategies are symbols of 
power that do not necessarily require the 
domination of one language user over 
another. The fact that a particular linguistic 
skill is used as a resource of interaction and 
plays a different role for each sex does not 
mean that the speaker who makes use of it 
more frequently is socially powerful or 
powerless or conversationally secure or in¬ 
secure, but that each verbal strategy is an 
expression of strength in itself and is 
motivated and interpreted differently by each 
sex for the mutual goad of effectively com¬ 
municating in cross-sex discourse We can 


XII 


F: wke klaas me gaye the bacco ke? 

Did you go to their class, the children’s? 
M: haa, mai pahale amraag ke klaas me gayaa 


F: 


hm 

M: 


to wahaa 


Mrs Kachorski thn. apne par koii matlab khaas baat 
nahii huuii unse. 

P. 

hm 


M; 

apnaa klaasruum 

Amraag Singh dikhaa rahe the 

F: 

hm 


M: 


ki kahaa kahaa baiThte hai 

F: 


hm 


M: paac cerflfcr hai unke to hafte ke paac din matlab they go 
to different centers. 

F: haa haa 

M: kahii pe Maths karte 

hai kahii pe ek compuiflhr paRaa huaa hai kahii pe kitaabe 
paRii hull hai 
F: hm 

M: aur kyaa thaa...? 

Tfes, I first went to Am rag’s class. There Mrs. Kachorski 
was there. But no particular talk happened with her. Am rag 
Singh was showing his classroom, where everyone sits. They 
have five centres, then the week’s five days, 1 mean they go 
to different centres. Somewhere they do math, a computer 
is lying somewhere and books are lying. And what.. 

F: .. .aur anne ke yahaa kyaa hail 
.. .and did you go to Anne’s? 

M: Anne ke yahaa to der ho gayii thii ab to jaate kyokii 
pahaie Amraag ke yahaa gayaa thaa 
F- hm 

M. tiis minaT (o 

wahaa lag gaye 

It was late to go to Anne’s because first I had gone to 
Am rag’s Thirty minutes were taken op there. 

F: acchaa 
okay 

M phir waapas jaa rahe the 

When I was going back . % 


isssnmr 

absence of energy and therefore a break¬ 
down of the power relation [Gumperz 
1982b], 

Understanding the strategies and patterns 
in cross-sex conversations can offer insight 
and help clarify some of the many problems 
of discourse in societies today. Such research 
can show how the social diversity and varia¬ 
tion, not only in-terms of varied gender, but 
ethnicity, age. social class, etc, affect con¬ 
versational management and can provide 
insight into the processes of discourse in 
heterogeneous communities such as those of 
varied gender, age, social status as well as 
of different languages. 

Nolen 

1 The Indian couple were visiting scholars from 
Tehri Garhwal, Uttar Pradesh. The wife was 
a Post-Doctorate in the Department of 
Botany and the husband was a Post-Doctorate 
in the Department of Chemistry. They were 
in their late-30s, has two grammar school- 
aged children (a boy”and a girl), and lived 
for two years in graduate student housing at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign. 
Their native language was Hindi, which they 
spoke in the home, among family members 
and friends. In ait other verbal interactions, 
they spoke English. 

The couple was asked to tape record their 
conversations during various times of the day 
in their home. The chunks of data in ques¬ 
tion were those taped after the family dinner 
when the husband and wife usually sat down 
together and had tea. 

2 These results can be compared to Fishman’s 
(1983) study on the work males and females 
do in American English cross-sex conversa¬ 
tions She finds, “an unequal distribution of 
work in conversation.. .women are more ac¬ 
tively engaged in ensuring interaction than 
the men. They ask more questions and use 
more attention beginnings. Vfomen do sup¬ 
port work while the men are talking and it 
is the women who generally do active 
maintenance and continuation work in con¬ 
versations. The men, on the other hand, do 
much less active work when they begin or 
participate in interactions. They rely on 
statements, which they assume will get 
responses. They much more often discourage 
interactions initiated by women than vice 
verse " (1983: 98). 

3 The English text of Mohan Ra tosh's AashaaRh 
kaa ek din is fr&n Ashadha ka ek din; a 
translation and critical introduction by Sarah 
Kay Ensley, Berkeley, 196S. 

4 The English text of Upendranath Ashk’s 
tauliye is from Towels, translated by Edward 
S Haynes and Romesh Shonek, Indian 
Literature (1981), 24: 3, 65-85. 

5 In orthodox Hindu families between spouses 
of India, it is generally not the custom to ad¬ 
dress or refer to the other’s personal name 
In order to retain this, “avoidance ritual” 
(Goffman 1956) a number of linguistic alter¬ 
natives apply. For example, in order to get 
one's spouse’s attention, rather than using 
ones personal name, the common formulaic 
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faum^e dekko ‘u>£, tad 

evocative* arH/are/kyo re •hey', to name a 
few, arc uied. lb retain the significance of 
the no-naming strategy these linguistic 
devices are translated into Indian English as 
“oh, I said” “tell me”, “listen” “look”, "did 
you hear?”, “hey”, “what", etc. Similarly, in 
other parts of India females address their 
husbands with the evocative expressions aho 
'polite evocative' in Marathi, njit ‘polite 
evocative' in Bengali, dopmavl '1 said’ in 
Kashmiri, etc. 
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Changes in Bengali Social Life as Recorded in Autobiographies by Women 

Srabaahi Ghosh 

"Birds in a Cage" that is how Rasasundari, a self-taught lady and the first Bengali autobiographer described 
the condition of women in her book published in 1876. The autobiography of Manikuntala, a front-ranking leader 
of the undivided Communist Party, was published in 1982. In between we find quite a few autobiographies written 
by Bengali women. Their accounts span the better part of two centuries. 

Here we have tried to trace the changes in Bengali social life as experienced by these women and as recorded 
in their autobiographies. The issues that we have particularly focused our attention on are the status of women 
in their families, the question of marriage, education and the changing aspirations of women. We have also referred 
to the psychological tensions and uncertainties that women had to undergo in the face of social resistance. 

The picture that emerges is not one of determined progress of women’s emancipation led by the leaders of 
Bengal Renaissance but one of hesitant and uncertain advance in a period of social turmoil. These autobiographies 
throw new light on and add new dimensions to our understanding of the process of social change which conven¬ 


tional history has so far overlooked. 

I 

THE first Bengali autobiography “My Life” 
was published in 1876. The title page 
described the authoress, Rasasundari Devi, 
as a religious lady and a devoted housewife. 
Then came "My Story” by Binodini Dasi 
(1912), followed by the "Autobiography of 
Devi Saradasundari” (1913), “Tides from the 
Past” by Nistariiu Devi (1913), “Thles of 
Yore” by Prasannamayee Devi (1917), 
“Amiyabala’s Diary” (1920), “Memories of 
My Life” by Sudakshina Sen (1932), “Leaves 
Shed from Life” by Sarala Devi Chowdhurani 
(1944), “Clanging Chains” by Bina Das 
(1947), “Diary of a House-Wife” by Kailas- 
basini Devi (1932) and another book by the 
same name by Manoda Devi (1933). These 
were succeeded by Gnanadanandini Devi’s 
“Days Gone by” (1956), “Memories from the 
ftst” by Shanta Nag (1970), “With Regards 
to All” by Kananbala Devi (1973), “Ferry¬ 
ing Down the Memory Stream” by Sahana 
Devi (1978), "They Call Me Back Even 
Now” by Shova Ghosh (1981) and “Tides 
from Those Days” by Manikuntala Sen 
(1982) one after the other. We have also used 
a letter by an anonymous prostitute. It 
appeared in a journal called Vidya-Darshan 
in 1842 under the title ‘Reasons Why 
Bengalee Women Go Astray’. We have 
an unpublished diary by another housewife 
Kusumkumari Devi. There is also a memoir 
“Kakdweep” 1948 by a peasant woman, 
Mandakini Sinha, which records the 
author’s experience during the peasant 
insurrection known as Tebhaga Move¬ 
ment. There is also another autobiography 
called “The Diary of an Educated Pro¬ 
stitute” (1929) by one Manada Devi which 
had many editions and was translated both 
in Hindi and English. But its authenticity 
as well as its significance in the present 
context are rather doubtful. , 

Of course; there are many more auto¬ 
biographical sketches, memoirs and stories 
both published and unpublished. A good 
many of these concern Rabindranath and 
Viswabharati. Most of the women who had 


come across the great poet could not over¬ 
come his influence all their lives. His per¬ 
sonality shadowed their own individuality. 
We have not mentioned these writings pur¬ 
posefully since these do not tell us much 
apart from the greatness of the poet, his 
compassion and concern for Indian women, 
and the degree of freedom that was enjoyed 
by women in his ashram at Santiniketan. 

One thing should be mentioned at the 
outset. Most of these autobiographers came 
from the upper strata of the society. Many 
of them were high caste ( kuhn ) Brahmins. 
Financially too, they were well off. Barring 
Nistanni none was illiterate. Some of them 
were indeed highly educated. Saradasundari 
was the mother of Keshav Chandra Sen, a 
well known orator and founder of the 
Navabidhan Brahmo Samaj. Nistarini’s 
younger brother Reverend Kallcharan 
Bandopadhyaya was a well known figure and 
one of the doyens of Bengal Renaissance. 
Prasnnamayee, herself a writer of some 
reputation, was the elder sister of Pramatha 
Chowdhury, a Barrister-at-Law and littera¬ 
teur of repute. He was the founder editor of 
the renowned journal Sabul Palm. Gnanada 
was married to Rabindranath’s second elder 
brother Satyendranath, the first Indian 
civilian. Sarala was Rabindranath’s niece, a 
famous singer and a sympathiser of the 
extremist movements in Bengal. She was the 
first Bangali woman to preside over a gather¬ 
ing of young men m Calcutta. Sahana, a 
much reputed singer of her time, was also 
very near to the Thgore family. Shanta Nag 
was the elder daughter of Ramananda 
Chatterjee, editor of Prabasee and The 
Modern Review. 

Kailashbasini’s husband Kisori Chand 
Mitre belonged to the radical Young Bengal, 
the disciples of Derozio. Amiyabala, 
Sudakshina and .Manoda were not from any 
well known family. Nevertheless they had a 
middle class background. Their fathers or 
husbands were quite highly-placed officials. 
Kusumkumari did some social service at her 
leisunj But she was better known as the 
mother of Jibananaada, a front-ranking 


post-Rabindranath poet. 

On the other hand Binodini and Kanan 
did not have a family background to be 
proud of. We are not even told who their 
fathers were. Binodini was the only daughter 
of a fallen woman. And although through 
perseverance and hard work she became the 
‘Prima Dona of Bengalee Stage* she was 
denied a regular family life. She was an 
artiste in the true sense, totally given to her 
work. She helped to build the Star Theatre 
by donating all that she could afford, even 
physical labour. But her sacrifice was not 
recognised either by her co-artistes or by the 
larger society. She was looked down upon 
for her lowly birth both by the Hindus as 
well as the Brahmos. Even in her lifetime she 
was forgotten. Her bitterness prompted her 
to write her own biography to expose the 
hypocrisy of the contemporary society. The 
boldness with which she wielded her pen 
amazes us .even to this day. 

Kanan was a first rate singer and a very 
popular lady of the Bengali screen. She was 
born fifty years after Binodini. We do not 
know whether her parents were married or 
not. But the gifted and courageous girl never 
looked back. She took every opportunity to 
emerge as a fine singer and a complete 
artiste. She got the due recognition for her 
talents, married happily and after retirement 
devoted herself to the cause of hapless 
artistes. She did not meet the fate of 
Binodini. 

Tb the old guard of the undivided Com¬ 
munist Party Manikuntala Sen is a well 
known name. She hailed from an educated, 
rather religious family of Barishal, now in 
Bangladesh. Her contemporary was Bina 
Das, a revolutionary from her school days. 
Later she became a follower of Gandhi. Like 
Manikuntala she was also elected to the 
Legislative Assembly. Shova Ghosh’s 
husband Deviprasad was a member of the 
Parliament and a founder-member of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. 

Since most of our biographers came from 
the upper strata of the society, their vision 
was restricted to the problems of their own 
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class. They wot oblivious of the bigger 
society to which they did not belong. The 
early autobiographcrs maintained a distance 
from the lower caste and the untouchables. 
Some of the near relations of Prasaima- 
mayee "used to get their courtyards cleared 
by Brahmin maids so that they did not have 
to tread on the shadow of any Sudra 
woman". 1 So the history of social evolution 
spanning almost two centuries that is 
reflected in their autobiographies is very 
much incomplete After seven decades since 
the publication of the first autobiography, 
Bina tells us about the female labourers of 
rice mills of Ibllygunge area. Manikuntala 
passingly refers to the prostitutes living 
around the Kaiighat temple whom she met 
in course of her election campaign. But these 
are only very stray instances where ordinary 
working women are mentioned. Binodmi 
who published her book thirty-five years 
before Bina, mostly speaks of her career as 
an actress, her associates and admirers who 
were the elites of Calcutta society. She was 
a sensitive and a talented actress. Mentally 
she was far advanced and conscious of her 
dignity which alienated her both from the 
society she was bom into and the society she 
wanted to belong to. On the other hand, the 
anonymous writer in Vidya-Darshan refused 
to accept the status of a virtuous kulin wife 
of a polygamous husband. She deserted her 
family to live all by herself. And the only 
way open to her was that of prostitution. 
Mandakini was a peasant woman. She got 
involved in the Tbbhaga Movement the 
experience of which she narrated in her 
memoirs. If more and more women like her 
speak up and talk about their lives, their 
experiences and expectations only then we 
will be able to reconstruct a true and total 
picture of our society. But although seg¬ 
mented, the picture that emerges from these 
autobiographies is an authentic picture of 
the changing social values, and position of 
women in Bengali society. 

II 

In the nineteenth century and even in the 
mid-twentieth, the predominating concern 
of men about their daughters was how to 
give them to marriage, even if only ritualistic 
marriage. Often young daughters of kulin 
Brahmins were imdded to polygamous old 
men. Nistarim was one of the thirty or forty 
wives of her husband. She was not even 
aware of the exact number of her co-wives. 
Binodini also went through the ritual of 
marriage though it was never expected that 
she would be a housewife. She was married 
as early in her life that she could not even 
remember her so called husband. 

lb marry off the daughter at a very early 
age was the custom. Any departure was 
frowned upon by the society often leading 
to social ostracism. Except the caste of the 
groom no other consideration was im¬ 
portant. Even after marriage maity girls con¬ 
tinued to live with their parents. The 


polygamous husband did not take any 
responsibility of his wives. Many kulin girls 
saw their husbands only on the wedding 
night after which the grooms would depart 
with whatever booty they could grab as 
wedding gifts. 

Even the more progressive Ihgore family, 
itself ostracised because of some impurity 
in the caste lineage, was not free from this 
mentality. When Sarala crossed thirty but 
was still not interested in marriage her 
mother and elder sister became anxious. On 
the pretext of her mother's illness she was 
asked to come back home. When she arrived 
she found the bridegroom’s party already 
waiting for her. She was compelled to marry 
to save her father from embarrassment. 2 
She was married to Rambhaja Dutta 
Chowdhury, a progressive gentleman from 
Punjab who was marrying for the third time 
after the death of his first two wives. Never¬ 
theless, Sarala was fortunate to have a 
husband, who was a political activist and a 
writer and who encouraged Sarala to main¬ 
tain her public life. All this happened m the 
first decade of the twentieth century 

However, a decade later this rigid menta¬ 
lity showed signs of cracking down. When 
Sahana’s wedding was arranged, her uncle 
C R Das was sad. He thought perhaps 
Sahana would be able to devote her life to 
music. 3 However, it was nothing more than 
wishful thinking. He himself performed the 
sampradan in Sahana’s marriage. In 1916 it 
was not considered proper that a girl from 
a respectable family would pursue her own 
vocation. 

But Amala Das, C R Das’s sister and 
Sahana's aunt thought otherwise. She was 
also a talented singer. She was the first 
woman from a respectable family to cut a 
gramophone disc. Amala remained a 
spinster throughout her life. She spent her 
old age in an ashram separated from her 
family. We do not have any record as to how 
much resistance and social approbation she 
had to face for her courage. Perhaps her 
somewhat religious inclinations made things 
easier fdr her. In Indian society religious 
women have always enjoyed more freedom 
than others. 

But times had been changing. So we find 
Bina Das, unmarried even at thirty-six, a 
full-time political worker. Manikuntala and 
some of her women comrades devoted them¬ 
selves to social and political work. They did 
not hesitate to live away from their families. 
It seems, the swadeshi and the nationalist 
movements initially, and later the communist 
movement changed in attitude towards the 
role of women. The excitement of the times 
gave them courage to defy many a social 
taboo. What the social reformers tried to 
propagate and even what were beyond their 
dreams were suddenly acceptable. Many 
shrank back. But those who rode the waves 
were not a handful in number. However, for 
the overwhelming majority of women, 
marriage was (and still is) the be all and end 
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All of their lives. 

In marriage, the only factor to be con¬ 
sidered was caste and nothing else. Not even 
enlightened families took any interest in the 
would be son-in-law’s character or that of 
the family. One night after her elder sister’s 
marriage; Manoda heard her grandmother 
weeping. The old lady had come to know 
that members of the family in which her 
grand-daughter was married, tied their wives 
against the leg of the bedstead and slept with 
their maid-servants. 4 Manoda’s grandfather 
was in the civil service. Theirs was an 
educated and well-to-do family. 

Undue importance to caste was one of the 
reasons that led to polygamy. 1b many of 
the upper caste Brahmins wedding meant 
nothing but monetary gain. They were not 
supposed to take responsibilities of their 
wives or children. They never brought all of 
their wives home. The women stayed with 
their parents. The husband visited them by 
turn. Number of visits varied on the quan¬ 
tum of dakshina from the wives' relatives. 
The polygamous kulin male maintained a 
register of their wives. In it he jotted down 
the addresses of his in-laws, the amount of 
expected gifts, number of children by the 
wife, if any, and similar other information. 
If the dakshina was not upto the expecta¬ 
tion, the husband took away even her 
clothings. Often marriage was the means to 
tide over the economic hardship of the fami¬ 
ly. Nistarim wrote of an incident when 
unable to keep the wolf out of the door a 
kulin father took his son to the bride’s bouse 
to claim her ornaments. Not satisfied with 
what they got, the son remarked, ’’Father, 
this is not enoughl Please do not mind. 
Don't say anything to my mother. Let us go. 
I can marry again and bring money to 
you.” 5 Bjpodim’s five-year old brother was 
wedded to a motherless child of two and a 
half years. What little jewellery they got as 
dowry was then sold. That staved off star¬ 
vation for some time. 6 

In a male dominated world women 
accepted and rationalised their plight. Tfcke 
the case of Prasannamayee. Her father was 
in the civil service. An English governess was 
appointed for her. She mixed with the wives 
and daughters of the British civilians. Never¬ 
theless in their family women were not 
treated better than elsewhere. Her aunts were 
widowed early. They spent the rest of their 
lives m strictest celibacy. 1b maintain their 
caste purity, Prasanna was wedded to a kulin 
bridegroom who later turned out to be a 
lunatic. But Prasanna was so infatuated by 
her caste that neither her aunt's plight nor 
her own misfortune could influence her 
judgment. 

One of Prasanna’s great-aunts was 
married to a high caste employee of the 
'imindari. After her death Prasanna's teen- 
aged aunt was married to that same old 
man. Justifying her grandmother’s action 
Prasanna wrote, “As no one else from the 
ritually acceptable caste was available, my 
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gran dmo t h er wm compelled to ao'it?® 
Prasanna, it should be remembered, was 
quite a famous poet during her time. 

Sarala too was in favour of polygamy of 
Hindu men. In Punjab, after her marriage, 
she met a few gentlemen who had married 
for a second time to have a son. Sarala’s 
sympathy was with them. She wrote, “The 
Culture of Hindu women is to appreciate the 
necessity of maintaining the lineage of the 
husband’s family. This negation of self is a 
way of protecting oneself from the serpant’s 
bite (sic) of the husband’s attraction towards 
other women:” She herself was liberated 
enough to accept a job in Mysore against 
the objection of her family. But the idea of 
equal rights and responsibilities of a man 
and a woman to build a home did not attract 
her. In her autobiography she declared that 
banning polygamy by law was unnecessary. 9 

Again it was generally assumed that the 
inclination for men to go to several women 
was natural. The duty of a devoted wife was 
to accept this and to try to prevent it if she 
could. The onus was alwsfys on the women. 
Speaking about her son Saradasundari com¬ 
mented, "My daughter-tn-law was so thin 
and small that, if Keshava had been a bad- 
natured boy, he would surely have gone 
astray:’ 10 When a doctor living nearby did 
not marry after the untimely death of his 
wife, Prasannamayee was impressed by his 
‘mental strength and religious devotion’, lb 
her it was exceptional, whereas her aunts' 
life-long celibacy was but natural. Among 
all the nineteenth century women only 
illiterate and neglected Nistarini was against 
it. She said, "That which is good and true 
lasts; that which is bad and untrue will never 
last in whichever society it is” 11 

Women did not have any right on their 
husband’s property, even husband’s home. 
They could neither inherit their paternal pro¬ 
perty. After the death of the husband they 
were often driven out of the husband’s home: 
They had to take the shelter of their brothers. 
But there also they were unwanted. Often 
their conditions were no better than maid 
servants. When things became unbearable 
some of them left their families. The 
ultimate destination was the red-light 
district. Perhaps it was their only possible 
protest against social injustice. When the 
sixteen year old girl from Shantipur first saw 
her husband after wedding she was stupe¬ 
fied She could, not believe that this man of 
fifty, grey-haired, uncouth and sick was her 
lawfully married husband. Not only his look 
but also his behaviour at night shocked her 
mortally She was stunned with shame, 
hatred and chagrin. She doubted if she could 
ever show hei face to other people She wrote 
in Vidya-Darshan, “Although initially it was 
my desire to remain righteous and to keep 
up the prestige of my family, I had to take 
to prostitution when everything went beyond 
the limit of my endurance” 12 Nor was shfe 
alone Her younger sister and twenty of her 
friends travelled along the same path. 

The life of a woman revolved round the 
axil of family and marriage and little else 
besides. Womenune expected to be dutiful 




'wppfr parents,* .... , . , 

othltr members of the family. But they hardly 
received any respect or consideration from 
them. And nobody cared about their 
happiness. Once Nistarini's mother brought 
her son-in-law to look after him in his 
sickness. She would often cook separately 
for the bridegroom. But the menfolk of the 
family resented it. 13 Nistarini’s brothers 
were unconcerned that their sister could be 
hurt. Nistarini was not supposed to have a 
personality of her own. In her autobio¬ 
graphy, Nistarini too did not record her re¬ 
actions in the face of such humiliation. 

If ‘affectionate* blood relations could be 
so cruel, it can only be expected that the 
treatment in the in-law’s place would be even 
worse, lb most people a bride was nothing 
more than a necessary commodity to be 
discarded or replaced at will. Prasannamayee 
knew a doctor who broke down after the 
untimely death of his wife. At this his uncle 
was very annoyed. He said, “Yadav, you 
should be ashamed to mourn in this manner. 
Wife is nothing but a pair of slippers. You 
have lost one, 1 will get you another. Why 
do you have to cry? A person is lucky if the 
wife dies. Because then he gets the dowry 
again” 14 

While the bridegroom’s family took 
marriage to be a source of additional in¬ 
come, the bride’s people were careful to per¬ 
form the ceremony as much thriftily as they 
could. Prasannamayee and Manoda were 
lucky to be born in well-off families. But in 
an ordinary family birth of one daughter 
cast a pall of gloom. Right from early 
childhood she would be given to understand 
that she was unwanted. For, her birth meant 
dwindling of family fortune. Nistarini 
remembered that her father and elder 
brother had quite often gave vent to such 
feeling. 13 After his second daughter, Seeta, 
was born Ramananda Chatterjee’s elder 
brother wrote, “We are sorry to hear that you 
have become the father of a second girl!' 16 

There were of course a few exceptions. 
Sudakshina's husband longed for a daughter 
and when one was born he thanked God for 
the gift. 17 Ramananda too was angry with 
his conservative brother. But such examples 
were rare. 

If parents grudgingly spent money to get 
their daughters married, what was the fate 
of such girls as were fatherless or orphans? 
Saradasundari said, “My third daughter too 
was married to my eldest son-in-law. Pre¬ 
viously she was betrothed to a rich man’s 
son. But when my eldest daughter died my 
husband’s elder brother broke the previous 
arrangement and wedded Chuni to my eldest 
son-in-law. This marriage was performed in 
a very niggardly manner. Not even a sari was 
presented to her:' 11 

Actually at that time women had to 
depend on other people’s charity—be it her 
father, grandfather, husband or some other 
relation. Sarada was fortunate to have an 
affectionate and responsible husband. Till 
his untimely death she was respected, cared 
for anddtappy. But everything changed after. 
the death of her husband. She was almost 


younger brother took away the' ctx oa 
she dept. AB her. late husband's wooden* 
were snatched away from her possession, 
With her young children she used to spend 
her days in fear behind closed doom. She was 
mortally afraid that one day the would be 
driven out of the house along with her 
children. All these happened in the presence 
of her mother-in-law. That old lady was not 
too happy about the turn of events but she 
was neither expected to stand by her 
daughter-in-law nor hod the power to 
dissuade her sons. All the did was to pound 
her head against the wall and cry. 19 

However, it is not that from the beginning 
of Sarada'a married life her mother-in-law 
took the girl under her wings. Sarada was 
married off at the age of ten. But her 
mother-in-law would not betieve it. She 
thought that she had been deceived by 
Sarada’s father and so was somewhat 
revengeful. Sarada worked ail through the 
day. When she was tired of household chores 
and wanted to play she was punished. What 
she remembered of her girlhood was an all 
pervading fear. Just a look at her in-laws was 
enough to dry up her blood in the veins. 20 
And Sarada was no exception. In most of 
the families older women tried to make 
younger girls blunt so that they could not 
feel the extent of social depnvation. And 
when in turn these girls were mothers-in-law 
the behaviour towards their next generation 
changed but a little. It is true that Sarada 
was not so cruel towards her daughters-in- 
law. At the same time she could not praise 
them whole-heartedly. She said, “AJI my 
children were good. Though their wives 
came from different families, my sons’ 
influences transformed them into better 
women” 21 

Even in enlightened Brahmo families girl- 
wives were not always treated well. Once 
when Gnanadanandini became sick a doctor 
was called and she was given medicine. But 
in the large joint family there was none to 
look after her or even to see whether she 
got her food in time. Her mother-in-law 
(Rabindranath’s mother) was unconcerned. 
If any of her daughters-in-law was ill she 
would direct the maid servants to inform 
some clerk of the kutchari, and there her 
duties ended. 22 

There are also some rare instances when 
daughters-in-law were received with open 
arms. At the age of twelve Rasasundary was 
married. Her mother-in-law accepted her 
like a beloved daughter. As long as she was 
capable she did not bother the young girl 
with household chorea. She told her to enjoy 
herself and even asked other village girls to 
come and play with her. 

Sudakshina’s grandfather had ordered 
widows of his village not to perform the 
ritualistic nirambv upabasa (fasting without 
water) prescribed for widows on specific 
days of the month. In spite of being • 
Brahmin priest himself he was open minded. 
When his widowed daughter went to her in¬ 
laws temporarily she requested the mother- 
in-law of her daughter to permit her to have 
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Something on the day) of fasting. And what 
is more surprising is that his request was 
honoured. 23 

Marrying off the daughter at an early 
age was such a strong custom that even 
Rabindranath could not defy it initially. He 
married off his second daughter Renuka 
when she was only eleven. Later his youngest 
daughter Meera wrote, “Father would have 
done well if he gave her some education 
instead of marrying her off so early:' 24 In 
her opinion perhaps it was the failure of 
Rennka’s husband to be established in life 
which led to her disease and untimely death. 

In general the nineteenth century women 
did not speak against child marriage. Only 
Saradasundari said, “Previously I thought 
that all the dictates of our Hindu religion 
were good. . But now I think it is better to 
get girls married after they have matured to 
some extent. Because then they do not have 
to put up with so much disadvantages!’ 2 * 

Owing to social reform movements and 
spread of education among girls, in the 
twentieth century the custom of child 
marriage began to wane But even then there 
were people who tried to romanticise it. 
Dineshchandra Sen was a learned man and 
a renowned researcher and literary critic He 
wrote the foreword for the new edition of 
Rasasundari's autobiography. At one place 
Rasasundan recorded the pain she had to 
endure when after marriage at a very early 
age she was forced to leave her parents. On 
the day after her marriage, and throughout 
the three days during her journey to her new 
home, she did not stop crying. Referring to 
the weeping girl Dineshchandra wrote, 
“Nowadays one does not find girls shedding 
tears while leaving for their in-law’s places. 
But Rasasundari’s was the true picture of 
those times. When a small girl, just weaned 
away from the mother, still tender and 
immature.. ■ is sent away to her in-law’s 
place with the groom for the first time a pall 
of unspoken sadness shrouded the whole 
village. Such a picture has now become part 
of our memory. But we want to treasure 
these memories:’ 2 * 

With education, girls were married at a 
slightly advanced age. But even then they 
were not consulted at the time of marriage 
Shova Chosh was Surprised to know that her 
would-be father-in-law bad inquired whether 
Shova approved of the impending marriage 
with his son. lb Shova's relatives, however, 
the idea did not appeal. 27 This happened in 
the year 1919. Perhaps things were somewhat 
better in Brahmo families. Even in 1876 we 
find Sudakshina’s mother consulting her 
daughter about her marriage. 

Ill 

From the secluded rooms at the hind¬ 
quarters of the houses the first place to 
which women were permitted to go was 
school. Spread of English education was a 
poekivt) force towards their emancipation. 


The missionaries had begun to set up 
schools for girls in Calcutta from the early 
part of nineteenth century. However, girls 
from Hindu families probably were not sent 
to these schools before 1849. In that year 
Bethune founded the 'Hindu Female 
School'. Nevertheless, it would be untrue to 
say that women were not given any educa¬ 
tion before that time. In the autobiographies 
we find some contradictory statements about 
women education m Bengal which we will 
try to present here. It seems more extensive 
research is required in this area. 

Among all our women autobiographers, 
Rasasundan was unique in her quest for 
education. Though she never rasied her voice 
in disobedience to society, her life itself was 
a forceful protest. She was one of the first 
persons to realise that education had a value 
of its own. Rasasundan was aggrieved by the 
general lack of education among women 
around her: “why shall we live such a 
miserable life? Like thieves we spend our 
lives in prisons. Only because we are bom 
as women shall we be denied education 
tool” 2 * 

In her early childhood Rasasundan was 
very shy and withdrawn. In her ancestral 
home there was a pathsala for boys run by 
a missionary woman. Rasasundari’s uncle 
used to take her there everyday and told her 
to sit quietly. But she was not even taught 
the Bengali alphabets. It seems that the 
missionary woman was not interested to 
teach her. However, Rasasundari became 
familiar with the alphabets just by looking 
at them everyday and hearing the boys recite 
them. Almost two decades later Rasasundari 
exploited this familiarity with the alphabets 
to learn to read on her own. 

As schools for girls began to come up and 
the news spread, the village elders showed 
their indignation and condemned it outnght. 
“It seems Kahyuga has come... Now 
women have come to the fore and menfolk 
have taken the backseat. In our times we did 
not have*uch problems... As things stand 
now gentlemen are likely to lose their jati. 
Perhaps all the hussies will now join the 
chorus to go to school”. 29 

Rasasundari was so afraid of being scor¬ 
ned that she dared not look at anything in 
print in front of others. Even after she learnt 
to read she kept this secret from her affec¬ 
tionate sister-in-law who lived in same house. 

This was in 1840s. From Gnanadanandini’s 
memoirs we find that around this time her 
mother used to read and write But she was 
also equally careful to keep it a secret 
Gnanada said “One night I suddenly woke 
up from sleep. Raising my head 1 found my 
mother reading or writing something. But 
as soon as she found me awake she tried to 
hide the papers. She was afraid that being 
only a child I might tell others about it” 30 
She further narrated, “One of our elder 
relatives lived nearby. She was educated. For 
fear of public scorn she wrote letters and 
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kept daily accounts very secretly. But 
somehow people came to know and she was 
condemned. ” 31 

Against this, Prasannamayee’s testimony 
appears rather strange. She was born in 
Rajshahi (Bangladesh) in 1857. According 
to her most of the women of her village 
could read printed books and sign their 
names, even at that time. Among them 
Kasishwan was highly educated. After the 
death of her husband she learnt to read and 
write from her mantradatd guru. She travel¬ 
led in many places as a pilgrim. On return¬ 
ing to her native village she founded a 
pathsala in her house. Small boys and girls 
were taught by her in the morning. And in 
the evening she arranged a study circle for 
older women. With closely cropped hair and 
white borderless sari worn in a simple way 
Kasishwari was a personality not to be 
ignored. 32 

We do not know how Gnanada’s mother 
got her education. Shova Ghosh wrote that 
in some families young girls were taught by 
missionary women. According to her this 
was in vogue from 1820 to 1880. Her great¬ 
grandfather Ramkumar Bose arranged for 
his young daughters-in-law to be educated 
by a nun. At regular intervals these girls were 
examined by a more qualified missionary 
lady. 33 In some families mendicant women 
of the vaishnava sect used to come to 
teach the ladies. Rabindranath’s mother 
was educated by such a vaishnavi who 
was equally conversant in Sanskrit as in 
Bengali. 34 

From the second half of the nineteenth 
century, however, unmarried girls from the 
upper strata of Calcutta society were sent 
to schools. In some families girl-wives had 
permission to take lessons from some junior 
member of the family—not always junior in 
age but junior in relationship. Sarada- 
sundari's youngest son arranged regular 
study sessions for his elder sisters-in-law in 
their house. 33 Gnanada took regular lessons 
from her younger brother-in-law. 34 In his 
letters from abroad Gnanada’s husband 
inquired about the progress of her study. He 
advised her to learn the English language 
well. 

In some remote villages women education 
was introduced by some farsighted un¬ 
orthodox men. Sudakshina’s mother was 
educated by her brother at the insistence of 
her husband. On his deathbed he requested 
his wife to educate their daughters and not 
to marry them off early. 37 They were Hindu 
Brahmins and not converted Brahmos. For 
a few days young Binodim also was sent to 
a free school in the locality. This appears to 
be rather curious. Does it indicate that 
women education was spreading fast at least 
in the urban areas, so as to enthuse a pro¬ 
stitute to send her daughter to school around 
1870s? According to a report published in 
the Hindoo Patriot on January 16, 1871, of 
the total number of pupils enrolled in 
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different schools 0.20 per cent came from 
‘disreputable classes’. 51 

Against Rasasundari’s secret and heroic 
efforts to be able to read just three decades 
earlier all these look stunningly progressive. 
The source of Rasasundari’s inspiration was 
a strong desire to read the Vaishnava literary 
texts. From her childhood she was religious 
minded. One night she dreamt of reading 
aloud from the text Chattanya-Bhagabata. 
That was the beginning of it all. Waking up 
she made up her mind to have a go at it. She 
was not totally ignorant of Bengali alpha¬ 
bets. But what knowledge she acquired in 
the pathsala more than a decade ago was 
naturally forgotten. Somehow she obtained 
one page of a religious text and another 
handwritten page of her eldest son. During 
the time spent tn the kitchen she hid them 
behind her long veil. While cooking she 
would secretly look at them and try to recall 
her childhood impressions. She would then 
compare a letter or a word from the page 
with its phonetics. Alt this time the pages 
would remain tucked and hidden behind the 
stack of cooking utensils. 39 It was a long 
and hard journey but she ultimately succee¬ 
ded. Much later when she was in her middle 
age she would once again slowly learn to 
write, but this tune at the request of her sons 
who longed to receive letters from her while 
staying away from home. 

Rasasundari’s determination and per¬ 
severance were incomparable. And this was 
appreciated by her relatives and neighbours. 
But generally in the nineteenth century 
women were forbidden to read or write, 
because supposedly that was sure to bring 
widowhood to them except perhaps in the 
zamindar and taluqdar families where some 
education for women was necessary to 
preserve the landed property. But when 
Rasasundari could read, her sister-in-law and 
neighbours were enthusiastic and everyday 
they flocked around her to hear her read the 
religious texts. What does it signify? Did the 
women find m Rasasundari a symbolic 
realisation of their dream, or social conser¬ 
vatism had already weakened by then? In his 
village Sohagdal m Vikrampur (Bangladesh) 
Sudakshina’s maternal uncle founded a 
pathsala for girls with the help of some of 
his friends. This has around 1860. Though 
idle talkers and village elders were against 
the effort, the enrolment figure did not stop 
increasing. 40 

In 1872 Sudakshina’s mother came to 
Calcutta with her two daughters. At that 
time she was admitted to Bethune school. 
That she was a married woman and mother 
of two children did not deter her to go to 
school. Due to her failing health, however, 
she had to discontinue. Slightly more than 
a decade later, when her daughter started 
going to school Sudakshina also got herself 
enrolled in a private school. This was so 
extraordinary that it surprised her class¬ 
mates. She was a topic of hot discussion in 
the school. 
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Opposition against educating the wives 
did not only come from men but from the 
older women also. 41 However, from the 
beginning of the twentieth century this 
attitude began to change. An educated 
daughter or daughter-in-law became a thing 
to be proud of. Shanta’s grandmother once 
spent a fortnight ( Kalpabasa ) on the bank 
of the riven in Prayaga for religious purpose 
Similar other ladies assembled there often 
boasted about the accomplishment and 
education of their daughters-in-law during 
conversation. Shanta whole, “Once when she 
could not stand it any longer she told the 
ladies that her daughter-in-law (Shanta's 
mother) could read English, Bengali and 
even Parsi”. 42 

Even long after women's education was 
accepted by the society, women were con¬ 
sidered to be inferior to men in intelligence. 
They were not given the opportunity to study 
science. Perhaps it was thought what was not 
needed for household chores such as 
cooking, raising of children, knitting, 
writing letters or keeping daily accounts was 
unnecessary for them. Sarala and Shanta 
were students of Bethune College which was 
founded in 1879 exclusively for girls. No 
science subject was taught there. Shanta 
complained, “As long as I was a student^ 
every year the inspector would visit the 
college and ask ‘How many of you want to 
learn mathematics?’ Every year some of us 
used to raise our hands. But four years 
passed and nothing happened” 43 Sarala 
was more determined than Shanta, she 
wanted to study physics just like her 
brothers. Bethune College did not offer her 
the opportunity. In vain she wrote to the 
education directorate. At last one of her 
father’s friends, Mahendralal Sarker, 
arranged for her to attend the evening 
lectures in his Science Association. 44 

This whs perhaps the first time that boys 
and girls attended the class together. At the 
time of entering and leaving the lecture 
theatre Sarala was invariably accompanied 
by her brothers one on each side. Her 
classmates whispered among themselves 
about her ‘bodyguards'. Manikuntala also 
had a similar and interesting otperience. She 
was a student of Brojomohan College, 
Barisal (Bangladesh). The first woman 
student of the institution, Savitri, ca m e to 
the college in a closed coach. It used to stop 
just in front of the classroom. Hiding her 
face behind a long veil Savitri climbed down 
and entered an anteroom. Instantly the 
doors were shut. A maid servant accom¬ 
panied her to help in these errands. In the 
classroom she sat behind a partition made 
of wood and smoked glass. In the glass there 
was a small hole for her to see the professors. 
She responded to roll-call by tinkling her 
bangles. 43 Manikuntala herself was a 
student of this college She too sat behind 
that Wooden partition in the third decade of 
this century. But when she came to Calcutta 
for post-graduate studies she found girls 


travelling alone in public transport. 46 

After women began to get education and 
were somewhat exposed to the world outside 
they were caught between two worlds. 
Kailashbasini's husband daringly rejected 
many Hindu customs. He also wanted 
Kaiiashbasini to follow him. Intellectually 
Kailashbasini was with her husband. But she 
was very cautious in public. She did not have 
the courage to, follow what she knew to be 
true lest she was ostracised. She wrote in her 
diary, "I do not care for Hinduani, But f 
make a big show of it ail the same. The only 
reason for this is that if I am not strict in my 
attitude my husband will discard HinduMt 
altogether. Hindus are our close relatives. As 
we cannot leave them, I follow the customs 
... When Ramtanubabu’s wife goes to her 
husband’s ancestral home she is not allowed 
to enter the kitchen nor touch drinking 
water. After serving cooked food to her son 
her sister-in-law goes for a bath. But my 
daughter eats with everybody. No question 
is raised just because 1 maintain Hinduani. 
Nobody is interested in what my husband 
does. This happens to be our Bengali 
custom. And that is why all rational people 
have rejected it. I am also not in favour of it. 
But I never disclose this to my husband!’ 47 
Kailashbasini ascribed a lot of value to the 
security that lay in the acceptance by her in¬ 
laws. While hating Hinduani she embraced 
it for fear of isolation. She was not unwilling 
to live with what she knew to be untrue. She 
went so far as not to open her real seif to 
her husband. 

A similar attitude we find in Sudakshina’s 
mother. Though she was attracted to 
Brahmoism and performed upasana 
(Brahmo prayers) regularly she could not 
give up the worshipping Shiva publicly. 48 
Fear of social approbation or ostracism was 
a very powerful sentiment which enforced 
strictest adherence to the behaviour pattern 
of women. Only in the beginning of this 
century they matured enough to challenge 
and overcome it. 

Bina Das’s mother was attached to a 
number of welfare organisations. It was her 
influence that attracted Bina towards revolu¬ 
tionary activities. Manikuntala was sup¬ 
ported by her mother in joining the Com¬ 
munist Party. From her early youth she was 
being groomed for a religious avocation. Her 
brother-in-law wanted her to be a nun. She 
herself had no objection to it. In fact initially 
she was quite inclined towards it. Later when 
she was attracted to atheistic communism 
her brother-in-law and others were shocked 
and distressed. Young Manikuntala was torn 
between the two. Had not her mother stood 
beside her she would not have had the 
courage to come to Calcutta tn search of the 
Communist Party. She asked Manikuntala 
about communism and its atheism. After 
listening to Manikuntala’s explanation she 
commented, “In all living beings there is 
God. 1b serve them is religion. If this is your 
new political belief I would not object to 
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your participation in it. If you take part in 
it you yourself will be elevated and I too will 
be glad.” 49 The first time Manikuntala was 
arrested for her political connection her 
relatives were upset. Manikuntala felt guilty 
and ashamed. She tried her best to hide away 
from them. But once again her mother gave 
her courage. It is interesting to note that 
Manikuntala’s mother had no English 
education. She was profident in Sanskrit.' 

IV 

The subjugation of women was so com¬ 
plete that they did not consider themselves 
as human bdngs far from being equal to 
men. They were destined to play a secondary 
and passive role This comes out sharply in 
the early autobiographies. Again and again 
they refer themselves as meyemanush, and 
not manush. Their only duty was to efface 
themselves as thoroughly and completely as 
they could. It seems they were embarrassed 
even about their existence. They were for¬ 
bidden to give vent to their emotions. When 
her baby daughter fell from the palanquin 
Prasannamayee’s mother hesitated to cry out 
to draw the attention of others. 50 (Had the 
child been a boy would she have screamed 
out?) Sometimes their shyness took curious 
proportions. Rasasundari used to hide 
herself when the horse of her husband came 
for its feed. She felt, “How can I appear 
before the horse of my master! It would be 
a matter of shame if the horse looks 
at me.” 31 

Rasasundari thought herself as a house¬ 
wife and a mother first. The idea of 
sahadharmlni did not appeal to her. Once, 
when her husband was away from home, she 
took initiative to settle an age-old dispute. 
Afterwards she was terribly afraid. She was 
apprehensive of her husband's reaction. But 
fortunately her husband was very much 
satisfied. 32 Rasasundari knew that he was a 
lenient person. 33 Nevertheless she was not 
accustomed to take any initiative 

Her contemporary Saradasundari was so 
humble that she could not be forthright in 
her autobiography lest it hurt the feelings 
of others. 54 When her brother-in-law snat¬ 
ched away her dead husband’s possessions 
she wept. Looking at her, her mother-in-law 
began to pound ber head. Then Sarada 
thought, “Why did I cry? It is only for me 
that she was so much upset” 33 Tb Sarada 
the wrongs done to her by her husband’s 
brother or the inability of her mother-in-law 
to protect her from being robbed and 
humiliated, was secondary. 

Sarada was a quiet and self-effacing 
woman, as women were expected to be. And 
even when she was being persuaded to relate 
her memoirs by the disciples of her son 
Keshab Chandra, it was not Sarada's life as 
an individual that played the prominent pan 
ip the narration. It was the Acharya-Mata 
which got the dominant place. Jogendralsil 36 
wrote in the foreword, “when Saradadevi 
narrated the story of her life and I took it 


down, 1 considered it as sacred as a religious 
text... I viewed her as the mother of Kesab 
Chandra.” 57 

Rasasundari and Saradasundari were con¬ 
temporary. But there is a distinct difference 
in their accounts. In Rasasundari we find a 
developing self who was becoming increa¬ 
singly conscious of her position in life. She 
equated herself with a caged bird. 33 She 
found it humiliating that even after all the 
household chores were attended to, women 
were expected to stand by the head of the 
family to serve and please him “as if women 
cannot have anything better to do!” 39 

It will be unwise to expect a stronger com¬ 
ment frpm Rasasundari. But in course of 
discussion about her book Dincsh Sen, who 
wrote the preface, carefully tried to distract 
the attention of the readers from the real 
import of her comments. He glibly said that 
“all the strict social customs were liked by 
Rasasundari”. 40 He tried to depict her as an 
ideal and uncritical woman calling the rest 
to follow her example to preserve the sanctity 
of home. Dineshchandn adds further, “In 
the outside world men are subordinated, 
humiliated and bereft of all honour. 
Therefore it is only within the four walls of 
their homes that they can vindicate 
themselves.’’ 61 This perhaps more than 
anything else, sums up how even educated 
men rationalised the dominance of men over 
women in the family. 

The only nineteenth century housewife 
who was very near to considering herself at 
par with her husband was Kailashbasini. 
Though she was greatful to Kishori Chand 
for her education and well-being she never 
forgot her worth. Once she told her husband, 
"It is true that you have never chided me, 
but 1 also have never done anything to be 
admonished. From my childhood I follow 
your instructions as far as possible. If you 
can’t find any fault, how can you rebuke 
me?” 62 While in the background of the 
nineteenth century it was a courageous thing 
to say, it sjiould not also be forgotten that 
Kailashbasini’s confidence came from her 
awareness that she was able to mould herself 
in accordance with the expectations of her 
husband. 

Sarala Devi learnt physics to be equal to 
her brothers. She travelled extensively in 
India on her own. The assertive individuality 
of an unmarried girl of his family caused 
anxiety in the mind of Devendranath Tkgore, 
Rabindranath’s father. In spite of being a 
non-believer in idolatry he proposed Sarala’s 
marriage with a sword. 63 Sarala had the 
courage to reject it. Later on she worked 
shoulder to shoulder with her husband even 
in the face of the wrath of the government. 
But even she at a later point of her life con¬ 
curred to the prevailing ethos that wives are 
meant basically to beget sons to their 
husbands. 

The assimilation by women of the attitude 
and mores of a male dominant society was 
yery deep. Amiyabala bears testimony to 
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such mental make up. She was married to 
an aristocratic family. After sometime her 
husband sent her back to her parents as she 
had not come upto his expectations. Amiya¬ 
bala was mortally hurt. But her remorse did 
not Lead her to question the social injustice: 
Amiyabala wrote in her diary, “You did not 
take the responsibility of cultivating your 
wife but put oil the blame on me... I 
humbly accept the injustice!’ 64 Her relatives 
wanted to send her back to her husband 
along with monetary compensations for her 
shortcomings. But Amiya refused not 
because her dignity was hurt. She wrote, 
“How could she tell her husband, ‘I do not 
care whether you are happy or not, you have 
to accept me’?” 63 She considered It 'selfish’ 
to place her happiness over that of her 
husband. Women after all “are bom only to 
drink the poison of the world like Shiva”.* 6 

The consciousness about their deprivation 
did not permeate into the thinking of the 
women. They lacked the sense of self. They 
basked in the glory of their husbands. Their 
identity was merged into that of the husband 
and their families. Prasannamayee was 
married to an insane husband. But even she 
was proud of her Kullnism. Nistarini con¬ 
sidered herself fortunate that among the 
forty odd wives of her husband she was one 
of the few, who were informed of the death 
of their husband in time. 67 This was a 
strange satisfaction considering the fact that 
her husband did nothing for her and she had 
to live the life of an unwanted maid-servant 
in the families of her brothers. This sense 
of devious well being came to Nistarini after 
a chance meeting with another wife of her 
husband while in a pilgrimage: She was 
ignorant of her widowhood. 

It may also be that their understanding 
of their pdbition in life was clouded by the 
fact that they belonged to high caste and 
their families were from the upper social 
strata. So the protest had to come from an 
anonymous prostitute. She left her home at 
an early age but out of her free will in a state 
of terrible mental agony. As early as in 1842 
she commented the following about the 
person she was married to. “1 did not marry 
him knowingly... nor had 1 loved him. But 
he is my husband, source of all my happi¬ 
ness. What wonder!” 6 * 

Joining this voice of protest we find 
Binodini. She relentlessly tried to rise above 
her environment. She was acquainted with 
the power of the social currents against 
which she tried to swim. The writer in 
Vldya-Darshan was born in a middle class 
family but preferred prostitution because 
only in this way she could assert herself. On 
the other hand Binodini was bom in a 
disreputable family but tried heT best to pro¬ 
vide for her dependants by using her talents 
and not by selling her body. 69 She was not 
liked precisely because of this. The society 
was not prepared to put up with such self- 
confidence in a lowly prostitute But 
Binodini did not crave for pity. She attacked 
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her contemporary society mercilessly. “The 
life of a prostitute is condemned by social 
hatred and ostracism... But how does a girl 
court such a life? Many a times it is found 
that the self-same people, who violate the 
chastity of innocent and defenceless women, 
first posing to be their lovers, eager to 
sacrifice everything for them and then 
abandoning them afterwords, are often their 
worst critics. In such circumstances who are 
to be blamed—these girls who are cheated 
or those who cheat them? Often these people 
are the zealous keepers of social morals 
trying their best to trample these hapless 
women under their feet at every turn. On the 
one hand they destroy these unfortunate girls 
and on the other hand if these women strive 
to save their impressionable children from 
this life of sin by sending them to schools 
or vocational centres the same people try 
their best to drive them out. " 70 

Binodini’s was a lonely fight against a 
hypocritical society. It was only natural that 
she failed. As soon as she retired prematurely 
from the stage she was forgotten. Her auto¬ 
biography failed to create a stir even among 
the ‘enlightened’ in Calcutta. On the other 
hand her friends and mentors did not 
hesitate to exploit her. She was persuaded 
to accept the position of a kept woman 
because only then her paramour would con¬ 
tribute towards building a theatre. She not 
only did that but out of enthusiasm carried 
the bricks as a day labourer when she could. 
But when the theatre was built she was 
betrayed. And Binodini retired from the 
stage. 

Her instructor Ginsh Chandra Ghosh, 
himself an actor and director of great repute, 
advised her to wnte her memoirs. But even 
to him her critical attitude was not accept¬ 
able. He said, “One should not be so much 
outspoken in one’s autobiography. It is likely 
that, (Swing to such harsh comments, the 
memoirs will be counterproductive. Readers 
will find it difficult to be compassionate for 
the writer. After all that is why the book has 
been written. ” 71 Like Dineshchandra Sen, 
Girish Chandra was equally eager to make 
Binodini acceptable to the contemporary 
society at the cost of the truth contained in 
her writing. 

V 

With the spread of education among 
women awareness of the external world 
began to grow slowly. In her autobiography 
Kailashbasini had mentioned Owarkanath 
Tagore’s death in Britain. 72 She also “knew 
(sic) that introduction of a new ammunition 
had led to Sepoy Mutiny”. 73 Among her 
contemporaries Prasannamayee used to read 
newspapers. Gnanadanandini travelled 
widely in India and abroad. But the external 
events did not leave any lasting impression 
on their mind. 

But things began to change with the agita¬ 
tion against the partition of Bengal. While 
the social reform movements of the nine¬ 
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teenth century left the mind and con¬ 
sciousness of the women mostly untouched, 
the political uprising had a salutary effect. 
Sudakshina Sen, a simple housewife of a 
Brahmo family, wrote, “I can distinctly 
remember that in those days we went to Sri 
Anandamohun Basu’s house quite often to 
discuss about the partition with him and his 
wife”. 74 Arandhan was observed on the day 
of the partition. Sahana wrote, “How 
delighted were we to observe that day along 
with all our countrymen”. 75 Women were so 
excited that they even ran out to the porticoes 
to look at the processions, to hear patriotic 
songs. "Even at home we used to sing them 
again and again. The flame of patriotism 
was kindled in our mind. ” 7< 

Around this time we find Sarala organis¬ 
ing the youth and inspiring them to learn 
the martial arts. She was the first woman to 
preside over an all male gathering. After 
setting the first stanza of the song Vande 
Mataram to tune Rabindranath left it to 
Sarala to do the rest. She not only did it but 
sang the song for the first time in the 1905 
Congress session. Sarala also was close to 
the revolutionary terrorists. The tradition 
once started continued through Bina and 
Manikuntala. Even those who were not 
directly involved showed keen interest in 
social and political events. 

Not only young girls, even middle aged 
women were aroused by the political turmoil. 
And this continued. Talking about a much 
later period Shova Ghosh mentioned her 
eagerness to attend the Lok Sabha ses¬ 
sions. 77 Even at the age of seventy 
Kusumkumart read newspapers. Distressed 
by the communal tension on the eve of 
independence she wrote in her diary, 
"Tbmorrow is the Direct Action Day called 
by the Muslim League Can’t imagine how 
it will pass... God may save all. I feel 
somewhat apprehensive”. 78 

Gradually women acquired an indepen¬ 
dent mind and for the first time a genera¬ 
tion gap yawned between the parents and 
their daughters. Its evidence we find in the 
writing of Bina Das. With Gandhi, Bina 
toured South Bengal in the wake of com¬ 
munal violence. For the first time she came 
face to face with rural poverty. But her 
sensitiveness towards ordinary people's 
plight brought a caustic remark from her 
father. “The hapless state of your country¬ 
men is only a figment of your imagina¬ 
tion". 79 But Bina did not change her mind. 
Said she, “Sitting on the soft chair in an air- 
conditioned room of the Legislative 
Assembly, as 1 heard the sophisticated 
speeches delivered by the honourable 
members, I kept thinking how far these 
people were from the actual problems of our 
country”. 80 

The Communist Party and Us mass 
organisations helped further to bring about 
a some of self-reliance among women. In the 
context of her experiences of Tibha&a 
movement in which she was a participant. 
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Mandakini Sinha said, whatever the 
;, women’s self-defence organisation gave Its 
call peasant women joined in the proces- 
s sions. In 1948 when the Communist Party 
y was banned and men absconded, women 
i kept alive the party-activities. Sometimes 
o they met for political discussions all by 
s themselves. When her husband was arrested 
y Mandakini served in different households to 
v provide for her family. For her difficulties 
g she neither blamed the movement nor her 
3 luck. Asked why she retired from active 

s politics she said, “I renounced political 

c activities mainly because I was neglected, 
n Besides, the party is no longer the same as 
n it had been in the past. It has splintered into 
small factions. 1 cannot bring myself to like 
i- what I see today!’* 1 
it Political turmoil, the war, famine and 
b finally partition aroused women on the one 
t hand, and on the other hand the grip of 
e society on individuals slackened. While 
o Binodini passed into oblivion, Kananbala, 
it a renowned actress of the Bengali screen, was 
5 accepted even in the upper social strata. Her 
o birth was forgotten, her achievements 
n remembered. She was happily married and 
d raised a family. In her middle age and after 
>t retirement she came forward to set up an 
n organisation to look after the destitute 
artistes and technicians. Just like her talents, 
d her social work also received due rccogni- 
I. tion. Compared to Binodini’s the times had 
h changed. 

x As social constraints gradually relaxed, 
i- women had the opportunity to assert and 
y test their abilities. In spite of independence 
d outside, the age-old subjugation caused 
f women to waver. They fumbled in their new 
/, ways of lift This uncertainty got reflected 
d in the attitude of some of the writers. While 
v Bina perceived herself as an individual, her 
:1 contemporary Sahana wrote her autobio¬ 
graphy not so much to speak about herself 
i- but the great men among whom she grew 

i- up. Hers was not a happy family lift Her 

d marriage proved to be stifling for her talents, 
e Physically sick and mentally. broken she 
a found her solace in the ashram of Sri 

i- Aurobindo. But she never recorded the 

e source or cause of ha travails, 
x Even in Manikuntala we find a lack of 
’s confidence Speaking about the programmes 
x of mass communication of the party she 
i- said, “Something could have been achieved 
i- if men would have taken interest in such 
I. organisations. With our limited strength 
r- what we women could do?”* 1 
e But Manikuntala was a figure to reckon 
d with in the party. She toured rural Bengal 
e with her male comrades. She addressed large 
e public meetings and organised rural and 
x industrial workers. She was sent to various 
foreign countries as ah Indian representative, 
is Outwardly these might be taken as a proof 
it that women had triumphed over the age-old 
e inhibitions and men had accepted equal 
a status for them. But neither of these was 
t, true. In the subconscious mind of women 
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then wan still the doubts shout their ability 
which at every step, they bad to remove 
forcefully. 

Also men were still not prepared to accept 
women as equals. Not even in the Com¬ 
munist Petty. As an ordinary female worker 
Manikuntala had quite a few reservations, 
about the party. In the 1952 Assembly Elec¬ 
tions Manikuntala was the only female con¬ 
testant under the banner of the Communist 
Party. It contested about one hundred 
Assembly seats. She was unhappy about it. 
“ttoes the party think their women workers 
so unsuitable? After a long dispute it was 
evident that for the Kalighat seat there was 
no other candidate in the party. So I got it. 
The party was absolutely against any oth'ei 
female candidate since for all other seates 
there had been male claimants”.* 3 Even 
when women took as much part in political 
movements as men and faced police atro¬ 
cities shoulder to shoulder with men there 
stiil remained traces of male chauvinism. 

VI 

The women autobiographers of our 
discussion lived at a time which is perhaps 
the most talked about period in modern 
Indian history. Rasasundari’s story begins 
in 1809 when she was born. This was about 
the time when influence of a W.s,‘ern 
civilisation accentuated a process of aliena¬ 
tion of a section of Indian people from the 
main body of the society. These people were 
among the foremost to introduce changes m 
the old society. And for the first time a 
conscious movement was under way to 
ameliorate the deplorable condition of 
women. The conventional history maintains 
that pace of this reform movement was fast. 
In spite of antagonism from the larger 
section of the Bengali society within a mere 
three decades sail was banned and re¬ 
marriage of girl widows was introduced by 
legislature. However, this streak of moder¬ 
nisation almost a century and half ago fails 
to explain the plight of women today. Con¬ 
fronting an increase in bride-burning cases 
(while sati was prohibited by legislature in 
1829) and the like, we are compelled to look 
back to the history more closely then ever 
and examine its elements in a new light. Here 
the testimonies of the women autobio¬ 
graphers provide a new dimension which 
explains some of the contradictions of today. 

The legislations, that the history of the 
Bengal Renaissance is so boastful of, were 
passed by foreign rulers at the behest of a 
group of English-educated men. Their con¬ 
cern was not shared by the society, not even 
by the English-educated gentry as a whole. 
More significantly women themselves re¬ 
mained uninformed and indifferent. In his 
autobiography Raj Narain Bose, one of the 
pioneers of modern Bengal, wrote that the 
legislation on widow remarriage caused 
turbulence 1 in the then Bengali society. And 
yet none of our women sutobiographers had 
alluded to ft. Samdasundati had met the first 


remarried widow. But she never found it 
necessary to mention this in her memoirs. 
Did they think that concern for reforms, 
even reforms relating to women, should 
better be left with men? 

Again all these attempts for social reforms 
did not make any dent on the inherent social 
feeling that the world of women was a 
separate world and it should better remain 
so. Within this world women were expected 
to remain chaste, submissive and dutiful. 
Except taking care of their most elementary 
needs, nothing more needed to be done; That 
is why a highly educated and 'progressive' 
person like Reverend Kalichuran Bannerjee 
allowed his own sister Nistarini to live the 
life of an unwanted maid-servant among her 
own relations. The Reverend's respon¬ 
sibilities ended with the remittance of a fixed 
montly sum. 

Women also accepted their subjugation as 
natural. They did not want deliverance. 
{Perhaps they did not know what deliverance 
meant. Age-long bondage made them accept 
their own position as something ordained by 
heaven and decided at the time of birth. So 
with the possibility of the curtain being 
removed there was a flutter, a feeling of 
uncertainty. Just as a person long kept in 
darkness would be blinded after stepping out 
in the sun and try to close his eyes so our 
women also were hesitant and even afraid 
when the truth of their situation began to 
be unveiled slowly. The reactions against 
those who did take the first hesitant steps 
were diverse. In many cases even women 
themselves resented. Age-long social inhibi¬ 
tion had made women their enemies. When 
Satycndranath wanted Onanadanandini to 
go abroad, all the anger of Satyendr&nath’s 
mother was directed against Gnanadanandini. 
She stopped talking to her daughter-in-law. 

But in this all prevading gloom of the 
nineteenth century we also find the first 
sparks of protests and heroic struggles. 
There was Rasasundari unique in her quest 
for education. She realised and was con¬ 
scious of her subordination. But she did not 
know what to do about it. On her death bed 
Rasasundari’s mother wanted to see her. But 
Rasasundari was not allowed to go. It was 
feared that during her absence her husband’s 
daily routine couid have been somewhat 
upset. 

Rasasundari was an ordinary housewife 
in a remote village. But she equated her 
status with that of a perpetual bonded 
labour.* 5 When she was not allowed to see 
her mother at her deathbed Rasasundari felt 
as if 6he was a bird in a cage. She wistfully 
wrote, if she had but a pair of wings she 
could have met her mother. But not every¬ 
body accepted her fate like Rasasundari. 
There are also instances of conscious and 
deliberate protest—which was not tempered 
by the fear of consequences. The girl who 
wrote the letter in Vidya-Darshan did not 
wait for a pair of wings to grow. She left her 
family because she could not accept the 


person she was married to. A family which 
could be so unkind to her as to find a match 
in a person who was old, deceased and 
uncouth no longer meant anything to her. 
She could barter her security for an un¬ 
charted path which the society called sinful. 
On the other hand we find Sahana, a much 
gifted artiste renouncing everything to accept 
the life of an ashramite in the wake of an 
emotional crisis borne out of the pains of 
ill health and mal-adjusted family life 

With Binodini the spark became a Are. 
She mercilessly attacked the hypocrisy of her 
time. Perhaps she could do it because she 
did not have anything to lose as Prasanna- 
mayee had. She was a seif-made woman who 
could face the world on her own strength. 
She did not compromise her dignity. She 
retired from the stage at the height of her 
carrier because she could no longer stand 
the people who betrayed her. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that Binodini’s 
autobiography went into oblivion. Buf not 
the ‘Autobiography of An Educated Pro¬ 
stitute’. This girl did not raise any question. 
She upheld the prevailing moral standard 
and blamed herself for her fall. But at the 
same time she provided details of the lives 
of prostitutes and their paramours drawn 
from different ranks including the highly 
placed. Predictably this book had many 
editions and was translated into Hindi and 
English. 

The autobiographies record how although 
hesitant and "ambling women began to over¬ 
come their inhibitions gradually. From their 
autobiographies it apppears that towards 
their self-emancipation the nineteenth 
century reform movement did not play such 
a major rote as is generally believed to be; 
The reforms only touched the fringe and the 
reactions were not unidirectional. Women 
remain Confined in the small eddies of their 
limited awareness. It is only with women like 
Bina Das, Manikuntala and Mandakini that 
we find a self-assertion, borne out of their 
own consciousness, conviction and ex¬ 
perience. They no longer had the inclination 
to cling to, at all cost, the safety and security 
of a world in which they were deprived, 
misunderstood and humiliated. 

Notes 

[I am thankful to Poromesh Acharya and 
Sumanta Banerjee for their comments on the 
earlier draft; to Nirmaiya Acharya for his help 
in locating the autobiographies English render¬ 
ing of the quotations has been done by me. Any 
unintentional distortion is regretted.] 
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Women’s Role in Tebhaga Movement 

Peter Casters 

The Tibhaga movement erupted in 1946 in Bengal on the eve of the withdrawal of the British. Although the 
tide of Tebhaga receded as fast as it rose, the uprising stands out es one of the most important political events 
in twentieth century Bengal Among the unique features of the movement is the large-scale participation of women 
on par with men. The landless and poor peasant women formed fighting troops called nari bahini and took a 
front rank role in defending the gains of the movement and in countering the repression of the state. 

The article describes and analyses the role of women in the Tebhaga movement and seeks to throw light on 
fundamental questions such as why, despite women’s demonstrated capacity to organise, struggle and lead 
progressive movements, male dominance remains unbroken. 


IN 1944, on the eve of the withdrawal by 
British colonialism from th* Indian sub¬ 
continent, a major agrarian struggle erupted 
in the then united province of Bengal With 
the memory of a devastating famine still 
fresh in their minds and bellies, the masses 
of Bengal’s tenants shaked off all lethargy 
and subservience. They refused to submit 
any longer to the feudal relations which kept 
them enslaved to the rural gentry, the 
jotedars, and demanded an immediate 
increase in the share of the harvest. When 
they started putting the demand into practice 
themselves, the struggle for Tfcbhaga, a two- 
thirds share, was on 

This agrarian movement m which women 
participated on par with men, landless 
labourers alongside those primarily benefit¬ 
ed, with sharecroppers, spread like an 
irresistible tidal wave to the various corners 
of Bengal. From Jalpaiguri in the far north 
to Kakdwip and Nandigram in the south 
harvest battles were started, and they 
aroused both tremendous enthusiasm and 
spontaneous militancy among the toilers, 
whilst the landlords and their British backers 
were scared out of their wits. 

Though the tide of Tfcbhaga receded lust 
as fast as it arose, the uprising nevertheless 
stands otit as the most important political 
event m twentieth century Bengal. In no 
other people’s movement has the character 
of various political forces been laid bare with 
such nakedness. The powerful impact of 
Tfcbhaga is also clear from this that the ruling 
classes which caiqe to power in the wake of 
the uprising in both the divided parts of 
Bengal were forced to make legal concessions 
to the peasantry. 

It is then clear why today, after nearly 
forty years have lapsed, it remains very rele¬ 
vant to review Ifcbhaga’s short history. By 
being conscious of the enormous strength 
which Bengal’s rural poor have displayed in 
the past, it is possible to strengthen one’s 
confidence in their revolutionary potential. 
Tfcbhaga can be a genuine source of inspira¬ 
tion in preparing for any new agrarian move¬ 
ment in Bangladesh. 

Secondly, a reivew of Tfcbhaga has got yet 
another future relevance. A basic feature of 
the uprising was that the leadership which 
initially had guided the peasants to revolt, 
lagged far behind the-masses once the 
campaign developed. It made very elemeri- 
tary errors due to which the movement was 
bound to collapse. A political assessment is 


thus relevant for avoiding a repetition of 
mistakes. 

But there is a third reason why a review 
of Tfcbhaga history is crucial—a reason 
linked to the latter but distinct. At its height 
the uprising was led by rural poor women 
who took the front-rank role in defending 
the movement’s gains and in countering the 
repression of the state. The most unique 
feature of Tfcbhaga is the spontaneous crea¬ 
tion of women’s fighting troops, called ‘nari 
bahini’. An assessment of the women’s role 
in Tfcbhaga Is not just relevant for con¬ 
temporary Bengal or South Asia, but for 
progressive movements all over the world. 
Contrary to various fashionable theories, I 
do not believe that a feminist perspective 
excludes either the building of a party of the 
oppressed or the waging of armed struggle. 
On the contrary, the evidence from Tfcbhaga 
rather seems to point in opposite direction. 

First, the ‘curse’ of the provincial com¬ 
munist leadership in Bengal was not that 
they built a party as such. The leadership 
erred, but it erred in assessing the country’s 
sodo-economic and political situation. And 
it did so from the early 1940s up until the 
year of Bengal’s sorrowful Partition, 1947. 
And when amongst the rural poor the urge 
for liberation reached its zenith during 
Tfcbhaga’s second and third phase; the party’s 
opportunism and restraint revealed them¬ 
selves as utter lack of leadership! 

Nor docs the evidence from Tfcbhaga point 
at any contradiction between female resi¬ 
stance on the one hand, and the waging of 
armed combat on the other. Though the 
revolt generally did not reach the level of 
planned guerilla-fighting, nonetheless rural 
poor women through their courageous 
deeds—snatching police-guns, forming semi- 
militia, and staging defensive actions against 
the forces of the state—were bent on put¬ 
ting that form of struggle for the agenda. 
The predilections of Bengal's poor peasant 
women were far from non-violent. 

However, and this needs emphasis, the 
reality of Tfcbhaga should not be construed 
as an endorsement of *party-building’ and 
‘armed struggle? under any kind of cir¬ 
cumstances. Bengal’s objective situation in 
1946-47 was unmistakably revolutionary: an 
agrarian society which had disintegrated 
under the terrible weight of famine and war, 
and where the rule of the British and their 
rural allies, the landlords, had become 
untenable. 
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However, whereas the patriarchal bias is 
a problem of universal portent which, I 
believe, progressive movements everywhere 
should boldly face—the organisational and 
strategic frameworks in which the leadership 
of (rural poor or proletarian) women is to 
be aimed at, most certainly are not universal 
in scope. 

Let us begin with some concrete examples 
from the later phase of Tfcbhaga—when 
the leadership of the Communist Party 
abstained—illustrating the astounding 
heroism of rural poor women who stormed 
heaven to defend the movement and its 
gains. 

24 Parganas—Alarm and Seige: A big 
contingent of policemen had just arrested 
some male peasant cadres and wanted to 
leave by truck. Suddenly, women of the 
village sounded the warning system. The air 
vibrated with the noise and echoes of conch- 
shells, hams, gongs and other instruments. 
At this, hundreds of women—Hindus, 
Muslims and tribais alike—came out from 
their huts. With their brooms and knifes they 
ran towards the truck and tried to set the 
arrested men free. An unequal fight ensued, 
in which the policemen could ultimately 
outstrip th^ women, after they had fired 
their rifles. But at no moment did the 
women who were all from poor families 
loose courage. “When the firing took place 
the women became more daring!” Mass 
encirclements of police personnel, in 
response to alarm signals given by women, 
were a regular feature of Tebhaga in its 
militant phase. 1 

Northern Mymenstngh—A Martyr's 
Death: Women amongst the tribal Hazongs 
had been aroused and unified by a middle- 
aged widow called Rashomom. They had 
formed their own resistance troops which 
were very active in protecting villages against 
raids by the Eastern Front Rifles. When news 
reached the female fighters that government 
soldiers had raped two village girls and had 
forcefully dragged away a third one (who 
was newly married), Rashomoni was see¬ 
thing with rage. Tbgether with her female 
comrades and some male volunteers who 
hesitatingly followed her, she went to chase 
the soldiers, until they got stuck in the sand 
near the Shomeshori river and were sur¬ 
rounded. The soldiers then started firing, 
but Rashomoni ignored their bullets and 
jumped, aiming her dagger at the soldiers 
who had manhandled the bride. One of 
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them wu hit lethally, but shortly after 
Rashomoni was herself killed. The Hazong 
volunteers, however, continued the battle on 
the Shomeshori river for three long hours, 
until they had routed the soldiers. The 
Hazong women of Mymensingh, like tribal 
women elsewhere in Bengal, showed ‘un¬ 
paralleled courage' during the Tfebhaga 
uprising. 2 

Jessore—Police Repelled; The rural poor 
women of Norail in Jessore were no less 
courageous or militant. They repeatedly 
repelled police raids on villages, armed with 
only broomsticks. The women’s troops (nari 
bahini) of Norail were set up side-by-side 
with the peasant committees. They were built 
by an energetic woman called Shoroladl who 
could not read or write but was a capable 
organiser. These women’s troops undauntedly 
faced the police before the male members 
of the village dared to do so. They first came 
in action after jotedars had filed court cases 
against rebellious sharecroppers and had 
called upon the police. When the boat in 
which the police travelled was approaching 
the village, the nari bahini suddenly showed 
up and pulled the boat onto the riverside. 
The police, completely overwhelmed, had to 
humbly ask the women for mercy, before 
being allowed to depart. The women’s troops 
of Norail—with a reported membership of 
at least 250—were perhaps “the strongest of 
the women’s organisations in the whole of 
Bengal”. 3 

These examples, drawn from widely 
different areas of Bengal, provide us some 
idea about the extraordinary women’s 
resistance during the Tfebhaga movement. We 
are now entering the third phase of the up¬ 
rising, the phase in which police and military 
repression seriously increased. At the same 
time, the people mainly had to rely on their 
own courage and dexterity to weather the 
forces of the state, as guidance by the centre 
of the Communist Party had virtually dis¬ 
appeared. It is the doubly oppressed women 
—foremost from Hindu and tribal com¬ 
munities who spontaneously took over the 
leadership of the resistance through their 
semi-militia forces, the nari bahini. 

Unbridled Repression by the 
Colonial State 

The third phase of the Tfebhaga uprising 
can be said to have started when the state 
launched full-scale mopping-up operations. 
The third period is usually dated from the 
second half of February 1947 But before we 
proceed with the story, let’s be on guard 
against being too mechanical about the 
process of the uprising and the government’s 
reaction. In fact, the state’s repressive 
apparatus was not very strict about ’phases’. 
Armed personnel vigorously undertook 
mopping up operations before it became a 
declared policy. 

Thus, local ( thana ) police forces were 
often requested and bribed by embatteied 
jotedars to make arrests, and they had often 
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sesponded to such paid calls. They had also 
committed outright atrocities, such as the 
killing through gunfire of two landless 
peasants in Chirirbandar, early January. New 
were repressive measures a purely localised 
affair. As early as December the government 
of Suhrawardy had posted armed police 
in rebellious districts like Mymensingh, 
Dinaipur gad Jessore. 4 

An all-out mopping-up operation had 
earlier been launched in at least one area— 
that of northern Mymensingh. Parallel to 
the commencing of the Tfebhaga campaign 
in late 1946, the Hazongs and other tribal 
minorities here had resumed their struggle 
against the hated tonka system 3 of tenancy. 
Now, on January 28 Eastern Front Rifles 
had already been dispatched to the region 
and military aircraft had reconnoitred it next 
day. In northern Mymensingh raids on 
villages were carried out daily throughout 
the first part of February—and with vastly 
destructive consequences. 6 

Nevertheless, province-wise the govern¬ 
ment took to mopping up operations only 
in the third week of February. It was exactly 
after the Bargadars’ (sharecroppers) Bill had 
been shelved that the British-appointed 
government issued instructions to district 
bureaucrats to crush the Tfebhaga revolt. It 
was precisely when it had been assured of 
future power that the Muslim League 
ministry fully made up its mind: the whole 
weight of the state’s armed might then came 
down on the agrarian movement. 

From this moment on, repression took a 
rather uniform pattern of barbarity. First, 
military camps were set up in rural areas. 
Then, villages were raided and searched 
resulting in the looting or demolition of 
scores of houses, including of persons who 
were under arrest. Under the protection of 
police guns and bullets, jotedars who had 
fled the countryside returned and recaptured 
paddy stocks. Massive numbers of peasants 
were rounded up during these raids; in 
Dinajpur alone 1,200 were detained, of 
whom 400 were Muslim peasants. 7 

Numerous also were those shot dead, 
either in confrontations or in cold blooded 
murders. In one well known clash near 
Khanpur in Dinajpur, 12 villagers including 
the Rajbongsi female leader Jashoda Maa 
were killed, after a police truck had been 
trapped in a trench dug by tribal peasants. 
Eight others later succumbed to their 
injuries. 6 In the Matially locality of 
Jalpaiguri, nine persons fell victim to a 
brutal, pre-planned police firing: a post¬ 
mortem is reported to have shown that ail 
dead peasants “had been shot at while 
fleeing”.* But the worst bloodbath perhaps 
was the one in Shondeshkhali, in the 
Sunderbans area down in the South. When 
villagers had crowded around a cutchery 
demanding the release of detained peasant 
comrades, they faced a rain of ballets: 200 
dead bodies were counted after this killing 
spree. 18 


In these mopping-up operations which 
lasted for several months, women were not 
spared. In fact, they often had to face the 
brunt of the repression, especially in villages 
where male peasants had fled. Swadhinota 
reports in April, for example; spoke of 
peasant women being dragged from their 
homes, stripped naked and struck with 
canes. Several headlines drew attention to the 
“bestial terror” perpetrated by the police, 
and to the "violation of women’s honour" 
Countless women were raped in this cam¬ 
paign of cruel and chauvinist revenge. 11 
When groups of MARS representatives went 
to investigate tortures against women in 
Dinajpur, they were barred from entering 
villages and detained by the police: 12 

Tactics to Counter the Unbridled 

REPRESSION 

How did the movement react to and 
counter this offensive by the state? The 
leadership of the Communist party was 
strangely absent. Admittedly the party 
“made less than necessary preparations 
against the repression”. 13 Although the 
class-connections of the Muslim League 
ministry in the countryside quite clearly were 
closest with the jotedars, the party- 
leadership apparently did not apprehend 
major repression by the state The whoe pro¬ 
vincial committee was “at a loss” about what 
to do. 

Their default is the more unbelievable if 
it be recalled how the party and the Kisan 
Sabha had had their taste of repression 
during the big rehearsal, the Hat Tbla Cam¬ 
paign of 1939-1940. The movement against 
illegal exactions had petered out under the 
wright of a severe police-repression, slightly 
foreshadowing Tfebhaga, when jotedars had 
filed hundreds of ’looting’ cases and the 
police, colluding with them, had made 
numerous arrests. 14 If even a movement 
based on legal demands received such a 
response, a campaign to put down the 
Tfebhaga revolt was wholly predictable. 

In the event, the masses and local cadres 
were left to themselves to face the onslaught. 
In some areas, for example in Dinajpur, they 
retreated to the forests and jungles to elude 
police terror. More often, attempts were 
made to re pell the police intruders through 
massive encirclements. The tactic as already 
depicted earlier meant that people would in 
their thousands besiege cutcheries or other 
‘hot spots’, at the mere sound of the 
Tfebhaga-ialarm, a system operated by 
women. 

A different road to counter police repres¬ 
sion was ultimately chosen in the north of 
Mymensingh. Here the local party leader. 
Moot Singh retreated with hundreds of 
peasant cadres to the interior of the Garo 
Hills, they were thus saved from mass-arrest 
and worse—they pre-empted “annihila¬ 
tion”. 13 In small expeditions from their 
hide-outs in the hills, the Hazong cadres 
subsequently employed the guerilla-tatic of 
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surprise: they successfully taided/ambushed 
many > police patrol. 

But in general, no attempt was made to 
preserve forces and build up military 
strength. People equipped with natural 
weapons such as sticks and spears would 
encircle cutcheries where police personnel 
were encamped. They might snatch the fire 
arms with all daringness, but these weapons 
would then be broken or thrown away. With¬ 
out political theory or political guidance 
Ibbhaga could not possibly reach the level 
of a people’s war. 

This being so, what stands out above all 
else is the extraordinary heroism and 
creativity displayed by the masses in this 
difficult third phase. Praise should go in 
particular to rural poor women who tried 
to defend villages and homes and who 
frequently succeeded in warding off police 
raids. It is they, the rural poor women, who 
set a unique example as the principal 
fighting force of Ibbhaga. It is they who 
spontaneously set up their own organisa¬ 
tions, the nari bahini, to weather the storm 
of this state's suppression campaign. And 
without them the outcome of the police 
operations might have been much worse. 

Warning System Operated by Women 

Before elaborating on the emergence of 
the nari bahini, we briefly describe Ibbhaga’s 
alarm system and its history. It is widely 
recognised that the sounding of alarm was 
a specific contribution of women. They 
would blow conchshclls, beat gongs and use 
other instruments which ordinarily are 
employed for Hindu religious purposes. 
When a shrieking noise was thus spread, 
villagers in the wide surroundings would be 
informed of an approaching danger and 
instantaneously flock in hundreds or even 
thousands towards the place from where the 
warning signals had been given. In this way, 
mass mobilisation was extremely rapidly 
achieved. 

Now, the use of conchshclls and gongs for 
secular purposes had a long history in 
Bengal. One local leader from Debigang, 
conscious about women’s role and about 
history, explains that “traditionally these and 
other sound-giving instruments were used to 
blow the alarm against attacks on villages 
by dacoits (robbers)” And according to the 
same leader “during the Swadeshi movement 
at the beginning of this century, the conch- 
shells had already been turned to a political 
use—as signals for warning against police 
attacks!’ Clearly, the method was far from 
a novel invention. 16 

In fact, the same tactic was employed even 
much further back in Bengal’s tumultuous 
history. The ‘modern’ nationalist resistance 
against British domination over India was 
preceded by scores of peasant rebellions and 
to several of those the alarm systems can be 
traced. During the grand Indigo revolt, for 
example, kettle-drums ( dundubhi ) were 
placed on the edge of each village. Whenever 


British planters with their armed guards were 
about to attack, “peasants of adjoining 
villages were informed about the danger 
through the sound of the kettle-drum" and 
“in no time the people of four to five villages 
would engulf themselves in fierce battle’’. The 
tactic, according to the author Suprakash 
Ray. was so effective that the Indigo peasants 
set an ‘Example for people’s rebellions in all 
times". 17 

What seems specific for Ibbhaga, however, 
is the creative application of this tactic— 
and the fact that it was almost everywhere 
a women’s job. Thus, in the Sunderbans area 
of the 24 Parganas, religious instruments 
were used in areas inhabited by Hindus, 
while in Muslim-dominated villages it was 
suggested that school bells be used. 1 * And 
in the Debiganj locality of Jalpaiguri where 
large number of Hindus lived, yet another 
solution was found. Hen; women stood on 
guard against police raids, but reportedly 
lacked conchshelis due to the extraordinary 
poverty prevailing. “They therefore gave a 
warning by yelling, the sound being carried 
ahead from village to village by those women 
who first heard the shouting”. 19 In short, 
the women of Ibbhaga used a powerful tactic 
with a very long pre-history. 

The key to understanding the nari bahini 
is that they were created in the phase in 
which people's resistance was most spon¬ 
taneous. Ibbhaga’s third phase was at once 
the phase in which repression by the state 
was fiercest—and in which the leading roles 
of the Communist Party and the Kisan 
Sabha were weakest. Thus, the creation of 
women's fighting forces, of nari bahini, was 
not of their doing. 

The leadership of the Cummunist Party 
had encouraged the participation of rural 
poor women, when the campaign for 
Ibbhaga was launched in the northern 
districts of Bengal. Women were recruited 
in large numbers to the volunteers squads 
which harvested the paddy and stacked it on 
the sharecroppers’ threshing floors. The 
founding of these volunteer squads was a 
matter of conscious party policy—in a sense 
they wen created ‘from above’. 20 

The nari bahini, however, did not come 
about thus, but through a process from 
below. This can be inferred, to start with, 
from a statement by Rani Dasgupta who was 
a party cadre in Dinajpur. According to her, 
the concrete occasion was the moment that 
the police intervened. When the police 
arrived in a campaign-village with warrants 
of arrest to prevent further harvesting of 
paddy, female volunteers resisted and then 
formed their own bahini: “One incident took 
place where female volunteers drove away 
the police. After this, nari bahinis were 
formed everywhere to guard the villages”. 21 

The nari bahini in Dinajpur thus arose out 
of the concrete needs of the agrarian strug¬ 
gle. The process seems to have been similar 
in the Norail subdivision of Jessore where 
the women’s troops became enormously 


strong. Here local party cadres had indepen¬ 
dently (t) given the campaign the shape of 
a food-movement. They took this ‘liberty’ 
since they believed Ibbhaga would not be 
successful in Norail, given the fact that 
Sharecropping here prevailed less. 22 
Therefore, they decided to attack govern¬ 
ment trucks loaded with rice and distributed 
the booty among the people. 

The party cadres were vindicated in their 
independent choice, for the movement in 
Norail rapidly reached a climax point: the 
people got close to capturing local political 
power. In Magura, the subdivisional admini¬ 
strative office was occupied and some five 
hundred women held a procession through 
the streets of the town demanding food and 
blankets. “The women went to the court, 
intruded the place and caught hold of the 
judge, grabbing his tie. The police warned 
the judge no to touch the women." 23 

In Norail too, nari bahini were established 
in many villages to keep guard against likely 
police attacks, heralding the intervention of 
the colonial state. However, these were 
formed by rural poor women themselves and 
not at the instance of local party leaders or 
the provincial party top. As one local leader 
open-heartedly admits, “In Norail women 
spontaneously set up their nari bahini. We 
ourselves did not build a women’s organisa¬ 
tion”. And that the village defence organised 
by these female volunteers led by Shoroladi 
was very effective has also been confirmed: 
“Many times the police had to retreat, failing 
to break through their array”. 24 

Then, there is a third area from where 
some evidence is available about the pro¬ 
cess of formation of the nari bahini, the 
Sunderbans forests in the district of the 
24 Parganas. In the documentary novel 
“Enchained Earth”, a moving description 
is given of a^m ass-meeting held at one point 
during the Ibbhaga campaign, lira thousand 
men and women had gathered, holding 
spears and sticks. They were listening atten¬ 
tively to proposals for strengthening the 
organisational set-up of the local Feasant 
Committee. 

Suddenly, one woman arose and announ¬ 
ced that women wished to form their own 
armed force (ostro bahini). The male leaders 
looked surprised, not knowing how to react. 
Then, the spokeswoman was supported 
forcefully by a female comrade, pleading 
“The sad fate of women in peasant homes 
nobody will understand, except women 
themselves! If men take up arms, why not 
we? How else shall we defend ourselves, 
when they are outdoors?” 25 Right there, on 
the spot, a separate women's militia was 
established and arrangements for training 
made. 

Bimala Majts Saga 

Bimala Maji from Midnapur district is a 
striking example of those women who rose 
to give local leadership in the Tebhaga cam¬ 
paign. She was married off at the age of 13 


or 14 and then found herself imprisoned 
among in-laws who specialised in plunder 
(dacoitry) and who denied her any rights. 
“Repression in the home was enormous”, she 
recalls. “If any person would see me from 
the outside and my in-laws would mark this, 
I would be beaten up badly. So I used to 
ponder day after night, if this man (my 
husband) dies, 1 will survive*." Her oppres¬ 
sive husband in fact did die, after which 
Bimala got bogged down for years in a fight 
with her in-laws about the inheritance 

Bimala’s political life started in the after- 
math of the famine, when she accompanied 
women-organiser Mamkuntala Sen on a tour 
of the villages in her area. 24 She was en¬ 
trusted with the task of building local 
women’s committees through relief (milk 
centres) and through rehabilitation. “For 
destitute women we set up a system of dbeki 
(rice husking pedal operated by foot) labour. 
From the godowns of big owners these 
women obtained paddy which they proces¬ 
sed and sold, after which they repaid the 
landlords. Because the Mahila Samiti 
(Women's Committee) gave them guarantees, 
the landlords were willing to provide such 
paddy to the destitutes. Our dheki-pro- 
gramme had a double result; it enabled 
destitute women to feed their own families, 
and at the same time these destitutes became 
committee members paying a handful of 
rice!’ The women's committee also enforced 
a prohibition on wife-beating. 

Subsequently, Bimala along with several 
male cadres was sent by the Communist 
Party to Nandigram—-another area in her 
home-district of Midnapur. Her task here 
was to arouse women for the Tfcbhaga cam¬ 
paign, but this initially appeared to be 
extremely tough—almost impossible. 1b 
indicate how deeply submissive women were 
Bimala relates this incident in front of her 
during one of the mobilisation meetings 
held. “At the end of the meeting women 
offered ’pronam’ they touched my feet to 
show their respect!’ lb which, Bimala says, 
she retorted: “I am not that type of person, 
1 prefer another kind of respect-giving, 
namely that you talk to me!’ 

In spite of all the weight of tradition 
women got speedily mobilised. In a village 
called Kedemari, stretched along the river, 
they staged their first procession with 
streamers, shouting “Hindu-Muslim Bhai- 
Bhai (Brother)”, “We want Tebhaga on the 
basis of a receipt and without receipt we will 
not give up our rice”. Moreover, it is groups 
of women who in Nandigram gathered the 
harvest, armed with Red Flags, brooms and 
spice powders, and stacked it on a joint 
threshing floor in 10 to 15 villages. But even 
before Tibhaga was launched, repression was 
intensified. The jotedars sent ifceir 
doorkeepers (darwans) to intimidate the 
peasants, and the police within no time, 
erected village camps. 

$The following instance illustrates the bold 
way in which the people faced the landlords' 


Schemes and counter-plots. At one cutchery, 
•whole group of guatdaneo had assembled 
to beat up women with bottles of glass. Then 
JjOOO people, including 2,000 women equip¬ 
ped with broomsticks, encircled the cutchery. 
We chanted the slogan “If you want to 
survive—come out, leave the village and 
never retumt”. When the guardsmen, 30 in 
ail, in fact did come out, we smeared their 
faces with black paint- Each of them had 
to pass the row of 2,000 women and was 
beaten up with brooms. After this, all 
the paddy in the village came under the 
peasants’ control!’ 

Meanwhile, Bimala had to go under¬ 
ground, as the police had started intensive 
village-searches to seek out and arrest the 
movement’s leadership. She repeatedly 
managed to escape, because of the clever 
tactics which she and other women devised. 
On one occasion the following diversion was 
planned. “One woman was to simulate that 
she was pregnant, with three or four women 
sitting around her. In the meantime I got 
ready to flee, together with two old women. 
Each of us carried a big bamboo bowl in 
which the bottom parts of paddy-stalks are 
collected from the field. When police 
personnel entered the quarter, other women 
kept them engaged, scolding “You can’t 
touch women!’’. In between, we managed to 
sneak out. At night the police maintained 
its village siege and forced every women to 
show her forehead, since I had a mark on 
my forehead by which I could easily be 
identified!’ 

As village-searches continued and more 
and more cadres got caught, the role of co¬ 
ordination came to rest entirely on the 
shoulders of Bimala. “Once all district 
leaders of the Kisan Sabha and Communist 
Party had been arrested, all responsibility to 
give leadership fell on me!’ Under Bimala’s 
lead, for example, the decision was taken to 
destroy the jotedars’ threshing floors with 
hoes, and to sell the landlords’ paddy-shares 
to small steamers passing by on the river. 

Bimala Maji succeeded in helping the 
movement advance and in evading the 
police-net, until she finally was encircled in 
a village where the geography disfavoured 
any escape-attempt. Police then entered the 
house in which she was hiding and dragged 
her from under a mosquito-net. “The 
guardsman who first spotted me com¬ 
mented, ‘From inside the snake’s basket the 
snake is still wagging its tail*. Then, when 
they started hitting us, 1 opened my veil and 
said they should stop their beating; ‘Don't 
tie the women with ropes, for we will go to 
jail without this’. ” 

Bimala ended her saga with a small act 
of defiance “After our arrests the police and 
the guardsmen belonging to the jotedars’ 
paramilitja went to eat goat at the landlord’s 
house I did not permit them to feed the 
landlord’s milk to my child. At the police 
station a crowd of policemen who ail Had 


vainly tried to catch me came to watch me 
curiously!* Once in jail, Bimala was kept hi 
a cage for one month. No less than 140 
court-cases were instituted against her. She 
was to suffer detention for Vh years, before 
being released, long after the Partition of the 
sub-continent. 27 

The above examples from Dinajpur, 
Jessore and 24 Parganai together suffice to 
draw a preleminary conclusion on the crea¬ 
tion of the nari bahini. Clearly, they did not 
spring from the brains of the provincial 
party leaders who shrinked back from mili¬ 
tant resistance. Nor was the idea of these 
semi-militia generally conceived by local 
party leaders who were sand witched between 
their party’s political stand and the concrete 
demands of the movement. No, on the whole 
“the nari bahini were formed through the 
spontaneous resistance of women”. 24 They 
were the independent organs of women’s 
power throughout Bengal’s insurgent 
villages. 

Kisan Sabha and Its Patriarchal Bias 

The above can be corroborated through 
negative evidence: the fact that the establish¬ 
ment of nari bahini was not called for in 
instructions emanating from the Kisan 
Sabha’s leadership. 1b clarify this, we review 
two booklets drafted by Krishno Binod Ray, 
the Chairman of the peasant association. 
The first one, “The Peasant’s Battle", was 
published at an early stage of the Ibbhaga 
campaign. One of its strong points is that 
it correctly foresaw the revolutionary thrust 
of the campaign initiated: in the eyes of the 
peasant participants Ibbhaga was not just 
a struggle for ’partial’ demands. “So along¬ 
side the partial struggles the echo can be 
heard that the system of absentee land¬ 
lordism should be destroyed. Every partial 
struggle is the first step towards the ultimate 
landbattlc. The battle against feudal ex¬ 
ploitation is a liberation battle!’ 29 

Further, “The Peasant’s Battle” roughly 
describes elements of Bengal’s class struc¬ 
ture, such as the concentratibn of land- 
ownership and the extent of sharecropping 
in different areas, but it completely ignores 
women’s labour and feu do-patriarchal 
oppression, such as the horrendous sexual 
abuse of village women by the landlords. 
The same basic weakness can be pinpointed 
for the 7 demands listed for the agrarian 
movement. Included are issues like the 
reduction of interests on crop loans and the 
abolitioaof illegal exactions. But Ray’s list 
is completely silent on the specific interests 
of rural poor women. 

The second booklet, “Tactics of Peasant 
Combat”, dated January 1947 (I), is even 
more revealing. It advocates the expansion 
of Tfcbhaga’s volunteer force and lengthily 
discusses the volunteers’ tasks: watching out 
for police spies and warning the village 
through signals about any dangers, cutting 
paddy and protecting this work through 



separate batches, etc. It it even advised that 
“all people should be counted as volunteers 
—women, men, children, youngsters and the 
old ", 30 Yet nowhere does die author suggest 
that the operation of the alarm system be 
women’s speafic task, or that nari bahini be 
set up. Thus, the evidence from these 
documents supports the conclusion that the 
leadership of rural poor women emerged 
spontaneously indeed. 

Nari Bahini and the Rural 
proletariat 

There was, as explained, a connection 
between the increasingly spontaneous 
character of the uprising and the more and 
more prominent role played by women, lb 
grasp the nature of Ibbhaga we should see 
another link: between the spontaneity of the 
struggle on the one hand—and the fact that 
amongst village women, proletarian and 
semi-proletarian women came to the fore. 
The nari bahini were not only organs of 
women’s leadership, but also of class- 
leadership. 

The Ibbhaga uprising, like many other 
peasant rebellions in history, thus marked 
a spontaneous ‘class transition’. Earlier, the 
Women’s Self-defence League, MARS, had 
done precious relief work to serve the most 
deprived women in towns and villages, the 
destitute famine-victims. MARS had also 
contributed to growing awareness among 
rural poor women about their rights, to the 
growth of political consciousness. But this 
organisation had not, generally, built class 
leadership: cadres of MARS mostly hailed 
from middle class or better-off peasant 
families. 

These female cadres often were to join the 
agrarian campaign, yet through the nan 
bahini a different section of women in the 
countryside rose to a position of leadership. 
Members of the semi-militia forces mostly 
were doubly oppressed women, from schedu¬ 
led caste Hindu and tribal communities. In 
many areas of Bengal they cultivated the 
fields, either alongside sharecropping 
husbands or as agricultural labourers (rural 
proletarians). A large number of tribal 
members of the nari bahini in particular 
were agricultural labourers. 51 

Now, to put things into sharp relief: the 
transition in class leadership during Ibbhaga 
occurred in spite of the Communist Party, 
for the party failed to advance the class 
interests of the rural proletariat, though it 
claimed to be ‘proletarian’. For example, the 
booklet “The Peasant's Battle" by Krishno 
Binod Ray ignored wage issues as badly as 
the particular problems of rural poor 
women. Which now, after forty years, has 
become a point of self-criticism: “It was the 
leadership's error that we did not accede any 
advantage for landless labourers”. 32 

In spite of this, the rural proletariat—min 
and women—massively joined the campaign, 
since they expected revolutionary changes: 


"Instinctively the landless (labourers) 
understood that thestmekmg of rice on the 
tenants’ threshing floors would favour them. 
Many among them had lost their lands 
during the famine. They hoped that the 
struggle would be carried ahead, and that 
they would ultimately receive land. Every¬ 
where Ibbhaga was waged you will find that 
the landless were the boldest” 13 

This then is the essence of the class tran¬ 
sition during Ibbhaga: the rural proletariat 
joined the fight against the jotedars spon¬ 
taneously. The Communist Party leadership 
neither championed their cause, nor did it 
by a long my equal them in dedication to 
the tenants’ Ibbhaga demand. As the up¬ 
rising proceeded, the party leadership stood 
vacillating in the rear. Meanwhile, the rural 
proletariat—especially women—organised a 
heroic defence. The nari bahini meant: 
spontaneous class leadership. 

Shameful Opportunism vs Women’s 
Martyrdom 

In the months of March, April and May 
1947, the uprising gradually crumbled under 
the weight of the raopping-up operations by 
the state In some pockets, however, the 
tenaciousness of the people was such that 
the tide of rebellion did not subside until 
much later Mention has already been made 
of northern Mymensingh where armed raids 
continued being staged from the Garo-hills. 
But there were other pockets of tenacious¬ 
ness, such as the Kakdwip area in the 
southern district 24 Parganas. 

Kakdwip is an exceptional area in that 
here the explosion of people’s anger took 
shape with comparatively tittle subjective 
preparation. Unlike the north of Bengal, 
Kakdwip had seen no rehearsal, and con¬ 
trary also to many other Ibbhaga strong¬ 
holds, village organising was started here 
only in 1943, by distributing relief in the 
wake of a cyclone. ‘‘We investigated about 
land relations", one former male leader 
recalls, “and wondered how the land system 
could be changed. We began recruiting 
cadres, but before Ibbhaga there were no 
more than 208-300 members (of the Kisan 
Sabha) in the whole of Kakdwip area!” 34 

\bt, once struggle ms started, the deter¬ 
mination of the people was extraordinary. 
This is best exemplified by what happened 
during the movement’s down-swing, for 
Kakdwip is a rare area where the peasants 
stubbornly refused to return the paddy they 
had captured. “They would rather let it rot 
in the field than return the paddy to the 
jotedars!’’ 33 This determination could not 
even be swayed by opportunist top leaders 
of the Kisan Sabha who came over to 
Kakdwip to make the villagers resign in 
defeat and surrender their paddy. At a huge 
public rally these leaders, Knshnao Binod 
Ray (!) and Ambani Lahiri, simply failed to 
convince the people who had gathered, “They 
subsequently returned to Calcutta and 
changed their resolution: those who have the 


strength can retain their paddy! They had 
understood the temper of the peasants in the 
Sunderbans area: here peasant don’t 
surrender?’ 34 

Lastly, let us not forget that the solidarity 
and determination of the women is parti¬ 
cularly noteworthy. They continued standing 
in the forefront of the movement, even when 
its collapse had become inevitable. Thus, 
many members of the nari bahini were 
martyred in Kakdwip and other pockets as 
late as 1948 and 1949. In the Chandanpiri 
village of 24 Parganas, seven peasant women 
and female labourers were murdered, when 
they tried to save the stacked paddy-shares 
and protested against police searches; one 
of them was the renowned female leader 
Oholla. 31 And in the districts of Howrah 
and Hooghly too, women’s troops continued 
defending rebellious villages by blowing 
conchsheils and encircling police patrols. In 
two recorded cases seven and nine women 
were martyred, including two young girls 
and a pregnant woman. 3 * Even when left to 
their own by a failing party, women’s 
courage never failed. 

Why Women Led 

Having analysed the process of the up¬ 
rising in its different phases, it is not difficult 
to sum up why rural women ultimately took 
the lead. Only a few things need to be added 
from living history. In the first place rural 
poor women—those belonging to families 
of sharecroppers and agricultural labourers 
—were those most oppressed in Bengal’s 
agrarian society. They suffered most 
miserably under the feudo-patriarchal rule 
of absentee landlords and jotedars. Their 
double oppression explains why these 
women showed unparalleled militancy. 
“Women were doubly oppressed, they were 
also socially oppressed by the males. 
Therefore, they showed double strength in 
fighting!’ 39 

Their position as outcasts in particular, 
explains why so many Hindu widows 
became local leaden and dauntless fighters. 
For example, Bimale Mgji, who as a young 
widow-girl was recruited to do women’s 
organising and later emerged as overall 
leader of the Ibbhaga campaign in the 
Nandigram area of Midnapur. Or the daring 
Bhandari who led women in Ramsankail in 
resisting a police attack and in keeping a 
police inspector detained. 40 

Secondly, as noted before, many members 
of the nari bahini used to do fieldwork. 
Whether in Kakdwip, in Oebiganj or else¬ 
where—rural poor women themselves were 
employed as tenants and labourers and thus 
directly felt economic exploitation by the 
landlord class. Its involvement in field 
cultivation or in harvesting and transporting 
paddy from the field 41 which apparently ex¬ 
plains why poor women in Ibbhaga demon¬ 
strated a spirit of staunch independence. 

But all those women who lived secluded 
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lives (in purdah) too understood clearly that 
their interests lay with the movement. They 
were responsible for the cooking in the 
homes, they had seen and felt the terrible 
consequences of the famine holocaust Of 
course, they wanted to be rescued from the 
threat of another catastrophe. Though 
unlike their sisters from tribal and Hindu 
communities, Muslim women did not 
emerge as leaders of the movement—yet 
against the background of their own history, 
the mass participation of Muslim women in 
Tfebhaga and in the nari bahini was decidedly 
a breakthrough. 42 

For rural poor women in general, the 
Ifcbhaga struggle had a deep emotional 
significance. “When during the Tfcbhaga 
movement paddy was stacked at their own 
threshing floor, women bowed with folded 
hands in front of the paddy. This—the 
emotional upsurge regarding rice—is not 
understood by the urban man. Many women 
never saw unthreshed rice before in their 
livesl They thought that this (the stacking 
of rice) was a revolution.” 4 ’ 

There is yet another factor that needs to 
be listed, though it has been mentioned 
before: that women had been partially 
awakened through earlier struggles, such as 
the Hat Ibla campaigns of the Kisan Sabha 
and the food mobilisations of MARS. These 
had weakened, if not broken, the hold of 
feudo-patriatchal ideology; they had spread 
the message that, if united, women could 
challenge landlordism and male oppression. 
And the challenge undoubtedly was upto 
women themselves. “The sad fate of women 
in peasant homes nobody will understand, 
except women themselves:* 

But the distinguishing factor, explaining 
why women led, is that the Communist 
Party with its patriarchal prejudices no 
longer dominated the movement once it had 
entered its most militant phase. Rural poor 
women had been politicised thanks to the 
party, but paradoxically they could only rise 
to a position of leadership in spite of it. 
Thus, the key-point for our understanding 
is that the nari bahini were created and rural 
poor women gave leadership because of the 
spontaneous character that the struggle had 
obtained. 

Features of the Nari Bahini 

How then do we summarise the basic 
features of this unique creation, the nari 
bahini? Though the names of these troops 
varied from region to region—Jhata (Broom) 
Bahini, Protirodh (Resistance) Bahini, Nari 
Rakkhi (Defence) Bahini, Gayen (Festler) 
Bahini, etc—they shared common features. 

First, the nari bahini had its own, clearcut 
social base. It differed crucially from that 
of the Kisan Sabha and of MARS. Willie 
those were mass organisations uniting people 
from all pedant classes in the villages—the 
nari bahini were the specific organs of 
doubly oppressed rural poor women«Many 
mmberijiiaiMafrom scheduled caste Hindu 
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and tribal communities, but Muslim women 
also joined the movement. 

Speaking in terms of organisational 
form—we may call the nari bahini ‘semi- 
militia*. Just like militia in a full-fledged 
people's war, they were locally based and 
undertook primarily the tasks of defending 
villages and agricultural fields. 44 Unlike 
regular militia, however, the nari bahini was 
largely untrained. They were not taught the 
tactics of guerilla warfare; and they were not 
consolidated as the mass-base for a (future) 
people's army. 

The nari bahini was armed only with local 
instruments. These might be household 
instruments, such as jhata (broomsticks), 
bolt (wooden panel with a knife attached, 
to cut vegetables); or gayen (pestlers), which 
are used for processing paddy at home; they 
might also be traditional equipment to ward 
off ordinary thiefs, such as the rul (stick) 
and churi (small knife); or instruments for 
hunting such as the widely used bollom 
(spear). Merely holding these for their 
defence, women stood up against police and 
military forces armed with fire-powder. 

This brings us, finally, to the feature that 
was the binding theme of the movement— 
the outstanding courage of the ‘semi-militia*. 
Wherever they arose, the nari bahini excelled 
in shielding villages against the brutal police 
raids. They frequently arrested, repelled and 
humiliated police patrols carrying fire-arms, 
largely relying on courage and ingenuity. 
Thus, exceptional bravery too is charac¬ 
teristic for all those nari bahini which 
temporarily functioned in Tfebhaga’s third 
phase. 

Party’s Failure 

We have now reached the point where we 
need to draw from historical conclusions, 
conclusions regarding the heroic achieve¬ 
ments of the village participants on the one 
hand—and the dismal failure of the leader¬ 
ship on the other—the distinction is that 
sharp! 

lb take the leadership first: it really lost 
a tremendous historical opportunity. Ibday 
this is recognised by quite a few persons who 
themselves played a prominent role in the 
events of those days. From their critical com¬ 
ments it emerges that if the (provincial) 
leadership of the Communist Party would 
have followed a revolutionary instead of an 
opportunist policy, the fate of Bengal might 
have been other than the horrible communal 
bloodshed and Partition of 1947. 

At a national, all-India level, the situation 
after the end of the Second World War was 
squarely revolutionary. In this very post-war 
period the anti-imperialist struggles of the 
Indian people against British colonialism 
reached their very apex. Wave upon wave of 
strikes and demonstrations were held by the 
industrial proletariat, students and soldiers. 
Moreover, the masses stopped looking to the 
partie# representing the bourgeoisie and 
landlords for leadership and guidance. Thfc 


was the time for a breakthrough! 45 

But the Communist Party at this crucial 
moment failed to take determined initiative, 
it refused to provide the leadership which the 
people expected it to. And it faded to turn 
the revolutionary situation to revolutionary 
advantage, for it could have held the gun; 
"If the party would have continued the 
people’s movement after the Second World 
War there would not have been Partition! 
Part of the army offered co-operation to the 
party in the fight with the British, but the 
party did not accept this”. 44 

A very concrete instance where the party 
conspicuously failed to act and lead is in 
connection with the naval mutiny. One 
former local leader of Ifebhaga severely 
criticises the party for having allowed 
stalwarts of the Congress (Patel/Gandhi) 
and the Muslim League (Jinnah) to arbitrate 
the surrender of the mutiny. “We could have 
formed the Indian Liberation Army in those 
days, but the party refused to take the leader¬ 
ship. It thought that the leadership should 
remain in the hands of the bourgeoisie!’ 47 

This lagging behind the masses—being 
backward when the people are ready to rush 
ahead—is what is called right opportunism, 
it applies to the stand of the Communist 
Party’s national leadership—from the early 
1940s up and until 1947—but applies equally 
to the Bengal provincial leadership in regard 
to Ibbhaga. It too lagged behind, reftised to 
start armed struggle when the peasantry of 
Bengal was ready for it. It refused to build 
a military force, when rural poor women 
spontaneously set up their semi-militia, and 
this attitude had, as mentioned before, far- 
reaching negative consequences. 

For not only was an exceptional oppor¬ 
tunity lost to achieve the liberation of the 
oppressed, the damage was loaded with even 
larger consequences. “Tfebhaga contributed 
tremendously to the sense of Bengali nation¬ 
hood, to peace in rural areas. In the crucial 
period of Tbbhaga, Bengal lost its last chance 
to remain united. If peasants would have 
been provided with arms, partition could 
have been prevented.’’ 48 

Conclusion 

Given the failure of the leadership, the 
Tebhaga uprising was bound to collapse Left 
to themselves and forced to rely totally on 
their own strength and insights, the people 
could carry on for some time But lack oi 
co-ordination and political guidance in¬ 
evitably spelt the deathknell and disintegra¬ 
tion of the revolutionary agrarian 
movement. 

But it would be wrong to one-sidedly por¬ 
tray Tfebhaga as a ’failure’. In fact, the 
peasantry in consequence of the uprising 
scored concrete economic and social gains. 
Thus, the jotedars from then on dared 
neither claim illegal cesses nor rape village 
women at their will. And, as happens so 
often after peasant rebellions are crushed, 
the State (of West Bengal) in the wake of 
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tebhaga, felt obliged to legally concede 
precisely the demand for two-thiids of the 
harvest crop. 4 * 

Politically also, people’s results should not 
be underestimated. Sharecroppers and 
agricultural labourers, men and women, 
unitedly waged class struggle against their 
sworn oppressors, the absentee landlords 
and the jotedars. Those failed to subvert the 
movement through the vicious weapon of 
communalism, for “Hindus and Muslims 
protected each others’ bouses and joined 
hand-in-hand in the struggle against the 
police”. 30 All through the uprising com¬ 
munal harmony prevailed in areas where 
Ifebhaga-battles raged. 

But the biggest achievement was scored 
by the rural poor women of Bengal. It is 
undeniable that among them “dauntless and 
clever leadership was created”, that many 
female leaders locally emerged. 91 Poor 
village women not only joined, as we have 
seen, in harvesting paddy and in encircling 
the cutcheries of jotedars. They not onlf 
were most militant in facing police repres¬ 
sion. Rural poor women also gave precious 
leadership to the uprising in its roughest 
phase. 

However, the experience was a limited one. 
Women did not lead an agrarian struggle 
over a very prolonged period. The tebhaga 
uprising, however large the participation m 
numbers, was very short-lived, and so was 
the leadership of the doubly oppressed rural 
women. 

Women did not appear on the stage as 
‘conscious history’ in this sense that they 
were theoretically and practically prepared 
for this role. It was primarily through her 
militancy and concrete struggle experience 
that women realised the need for female 
volunteers, for nari bahini. On the whole this 
creation happened spontaneously, as we have 
seen. 

The basic question, then, for the agenda 
of struggle is this: How can we use the past 
example, of the heroic tebhaga women to 
realise women’s leadership in the future? 
How do we turn the spontaneous history of 
the rural poor women of Bengal into a 
conscious political reality? 

The answer is not an easy one. Patriarchal 
ideas are entrenched in the tradition and 
theories of liberation movements themselves. 
Because people in general do not change 
their ideas easily, and because it goes against 
male interests to be frank, the ‘overhauling’ 
of revolutionary ideology undoubtedly Will 
not happen without a very tough struggle. 

Notes 

[The article is based on the author’s forth¬ 
coming book "Rural Poor Women and 
Revolutionary Leadership”.] 
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others, by Sunfl Sen in “Agrarian Struggle 
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Rebellion and Tebhaga Movement of North 
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Souren Bose who later was to become a pro¬ 
minent member of the Naxalite party 
around -the late Charu Mazumdar; Bote’s 
recognition of Mom Singh’s contribution 
is noteworthy, as their political standpoint 
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(interview July, 1983). 

16 Quoted from a personal interview with Biray 
Niyogi, former local leader from Debiganj 
(November 1984); Niyogi stressed that the 
operation of the warning system during 
tebhaga was a “concrete contribution of 
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17 All quotations in this paragraph are from 
the bodk by Suprakash Ray, “Bharater 
Knshok Bidroh O Ganatantrik Shangram” 
("Peasant Rebellions and Democratic Strug¬ 
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Sunderbans area (interview, February 1984). 

19 According to Niray Niyogi in the interview 
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Mrinika" (“Enchained Earth", Calcutta, 
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who pleaded mentioned the beating by 
husbands and the raping by landlords as 
reasons for forming a women's armed force. 

26 The tour is described by Manikuntola in her 
autobiography, “Se Diner Kotha ” 
(“Memoirs of Those Days”, Calcutta, 1982, 
pp 90-91). 

27 TTiis Saga is based on the personal inter¬ 
view held with Bimaia Maji (November U, 
1984); some aspects of women’s role in the 
Itbhaga campaign of Nandi gram also men¬ 
tioned in "Nandigram Thana 7 ibhaga 
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History of the Tebhaga Movement in 
Nandigram Locality”, edited by Kanai Das). 
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The point is important, because some 
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30 See Krishno Binod Ray’s booklet 
“Krishoker Loraier Kaida" (“Thctics of 
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January 1947). 

31 According to Sunil Sen in the book men¬ 
tioned under note 8, p 84. 

32 Critical admission against by Abdullah 
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under note i3. 

33 Quoted from the interview with Golam 
Quddus mentioned under note 28; it is 
significant that Krishno Binod Ray in the 
booklet mentioned nnder note 30 referred 
to efforts made by the landlords to divide 
sharecropping peasants and agricultural 
labourers “saying the latter are not benefited 
by the Ifebhaga struggle". 

34 Stated by Kongshali Haidar in a personal 
interview (November 1985); Haidar also 
contributed an article on the Kakdwip 
struggle in the memorial collection men¬ 
tioned under note 21. 

35 Ibid. 

36 Ibid. 

37 On Ohatia a song was later composed; 
Haidar (interview note 34 also recalled the 
extraordinary determination of women, the 
fact that they “did not betray secrets in spite 
of incredible tortures”. 

38 These incidents are described in the article 
by Prato ha Chat terjee, “Tkbkaga Andoloner 
Dmguhtd' (‘In the Days of the Tbbhaga 
Movement', Eksathe, September/October 
1984, pp 91); the names of these three 
martyrs killed on September 9, 1948 in the 
village of Hatal (Howrah) were Monorartia, 
Shadhubala and Joshodamoyi. 

39 Quoted from the interview with Anil Sinha, 
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note 22. 

40 Example is mentioned by Sunil Sen in the 
book quoted under note 8, p 51. 

41 lb show some of the variety in women’s 
involvement in agricultural/field-activities; 
in Kakdwip their tasks are said to have 
included both the transplanting of seeds, 
weeding and the cutting of paddy, here even 
Muslim participate^ in land cultivation 
(Haidar, see note 34; in Nandigram women’s 
specific tasks were to carry the load from 
the field and to the threshing). 

42 Some attention to the role of Muslim 
women in the Ifebhaga struggle has been 
paid by Chabi Ray in her booklet men¬ 
tioned under note 8. She stresses their parti¬ 
cipation thus: “In Muslim homes revolu¬ 
tionary girls were born. But those were 
not the homes of urban middle class 
(families)—but the homes of hundreds of 
luckless Muslim sharecroppers’’ (pp 145). 

43 Swadhmota —reporter Golam Quddus in 
the personal interview mentioned under 
note 28. 

44 A beautiful description of women’s militia 
in the Chinese revolution is given in the 
book “Island Militia Women” (Foreign 
Languages Press, Peking, 197$, in German: 
“Du Frauen-Miliz der Eintracht-lnser, 
Rotfront Verlag, Kiel 1977). 

45 It is noteworthy that the famous author on 
China, Edgar Snow, in a book published in 
1945, "Glory and Bondage” (Victor 
Golancz Ltd, London) foresaw these 
possibilities: “A new leadership based on 
militant organisations of working class 
power, combined with support from the 
Indian industrial bourgeoisie, and tied in 
closely with trends in China and with other 
Asiatic revolutionary movements, and not 
afraid to penetrate and use the Indian 
Army (1), may well emerge after the war. 


Sooner or later ir wifi adopt violence on a 
major scale; unless there is a fundamental 
change of policies by the British Cabinet, 
to take cognizance of the proverbial writing 
on the wall'' (p 52). 

46 Quoted from a personal interview with 
Promoth Gupta, author of the books men¬ 
tioned under notes 2 and 6 (interview, 
August 1983). 

47 Opinion expressed by Anil Sinha in the per¬ 
sonal interview mentioned under note 22; 
according to Sudhi Pradhan, historian and 
formerly prominent organiser on the Com¬ 
munist Duty’s cultural front. Ho Chi Minb 
during a visit to Calcutta at the time, 
privately questioned the line of the Indian 
party and thereby refer to the Burmese 
example: “They (the Burmese party leader¬ 
ship) have armed the people; we have—you 
are just talking” (personal communication, 
November 1984). 

48 According to Sudhi Pradhan (personal com¬ 
munication referred to under note 47 in 
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49 Economic gams are stressed by Krishno 
Binod Ray in the evaluation he wrote for 
the memorial collection mentioned under 
note 21; for the results of the lonka- 
struggles see the books by Moni Singh 
(mentioned under note 2 and by Promoth 
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50 Quoted from the contribution by Com¬ 
munist Party leader Bhowani Sea to the 
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note 21 

51 Quoted from Moni Singh’s autobiography 
mentioned under note 2; the creation of 
women's leadership is, amongst others, also 
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at random may be mentioned, just to assure 
the would-be reader that he would get much 
by way of Third World specificities in this 
volume. 

First, a number of incisive contributions 
throw much critical light that is new on the 
Marxian concept of the Asiatic mode of pro¬ 
duction: how Marx arrived at it and what 
it means. Very interestingly there is a discus¬ 
sion of whether and why Marx was carried 
away for unsound polemical reasons into 
writing of the so-called ‘unchanging nature’ 
of Indian society, contrasting it to the ‘social 
revolution' initiated by the development of 
the steam railways in India by the British, 
and of objections to unabashed apology for 
Judaic-Christian monotheism as against 
Indian polytheism, worship of trees and the 
cow, etc (Regrettably, Marx’s despatches on 
the role of the Hindus, Mussalmans and the 
Sikhs in the modern army which conquered 
India for the British and then mutinied 
against them, receive no attention ) 

Second, close attention is paid to Marxian 
‘articulation theory’, 1 e, the relationship of 
capitalism to other modes of production, 
especially when the capitalist mode is in 
some sense ‘dominant’ Wolpe’s critical 
survey lets out more than one intellectually 
stimulating genie out of this particular 
analytical bottle, especially with respect to 
the distinction between the concept of ‘mode 
of production’ (= 'relations and forces of 
production’) and the concept of ‘form of 
production' (= social and technical relations 
internal to productive units)—the latter 
being subsumed by the former but not being 
identical with it (p 96) 

Third, in the only analytical-descriptive 
conventionally ‘empirical’ study in the 
volume, Hamza Alavi’s 'Class and State in 
Pakistan* we have one of the fullest and one 
of the most informative monographs for 
ready reference to a Marxian understanding 
of the politics and economics of Pakistan, 
its formation and consolidation. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it appears to be a story of Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark. Indo- 
Muslim ethno-communalism in India before 
it became independent of the British, and 
the role of a highly politicised and also 
‘economisticised’ Islamic ideology through 
all the phases of the emergence and existence 
of Pakistan is under-played in order to 
express the hope that “the path of exploiting 
religious ideology . is one that is leading 
to political bankruptcy rather than ideolo¬ 
gical consolidation" (p 262). 

IV 

The reader will notice that the paeans of 
praise with which this review opens have 
been somewhat muffled in the preceding sec¬ 
tion. Some regrets and objections have found 
a place. Let me add a few doubts and some 
more specific objections, without elabora¬ 
tion, before bringing the review of an 
exciting book to a dose. 

Diptendra Banerjec insists, as already 


noted earlier, that unlike pre-capitalist 
exploitations, capitalist exploitation does not 
require political coercion or ideological 
brain-washing, so that there is the ‘‘un- 
darified nature of the economic determina¬ 
tions” in the former, and "the universalisa- 
tion of the economic moment” (i e, strict 
economic determinism) in the latter (p 32). 
But there is an argument (verified by a 
rigorous logical-analytical proof) in modern 
Marxian political economy that, on the con¬ 
trary, the derivation of capitalist profits from 
surplus product and surplus labour is only 
possible if politics and ideology are brought 
into the heart of the political economy of 
capitalism. Marx himself throws all the 
hints: (i) “capital is not a thing but a coer¬ 
cive social power", (it) capitalism is esta¬ 
blished by a social ,and political dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie, (lii) capitalism is main¬ 
tained and preserved by the social dictator¬ 
ship of the bourgeoisie buttressed by the dis¬ 
semination of the ideology of the bourgeoisie 
as a form of “religion of everyday life”. In 
this volume, Banerjee seems unaware of 
these hints or rejects them (he says on p 35: 
“In the capital relation.. the economic 
forces of production appear as a world for 
themselves”). But a curious reader will 
find the ignored argument summarised in 
my ‘Modern Marxian Political Economy’ 
included in the volume “What is Political 
Economy?” (ed) David Whynes, Basil 
Blackwell (1984). Even in this volume, we 
find Heinz Lubasz contradicting Banerjee on 
this point by maintaining “Having until 1849 
conceived of capital as real assets. . he 
[i e, Marx in Grundrisse] now conceived of 
capital as fundamentally a relation” (p 123), 
and more explicitly that “Marx wanted to 
show that capital was no ‘natural’ thing, but 
a social form or relation” (p 108). 

More than one contributor holds on to the 
widely believed but untenable understanding 
that under pre-capitalist modes of produc¬ 
tion “production is mainly for use”, or that 
there is what is sometimes called a ‘natural’ 
or ‘non-monetised’ economy without pro¬ 
duction for exchange or commodity produc¬ 
tion and the use of money (e g, Banerjee, 
pp 33-38, Jaksic, pp 81, 86, Kemp, p 268). 
Jaksic even maintains that in countries under 
the Asiatic mode of production, Marx 
thought, and was right in thinking, that 
“commodity production was created exter¬ 
nally" (italics mine) (p 81). But we know on 
the basis of archaeological and historical 
evidence and from influential texts such 
as “The Law of Manu” and Kautilya’s 
“Arthashastra”, that for India, at any rate, 
this was simply not true either for the period 
just before the British conquest or even for 
earlier periods. Nor is it at all true that com¬ 
modity production and specialised trade was 
‘created externally’ by the penetration of 
British merchant capital, and indigenous 
responses to it. 

Ibm Kemp, in his paper ratified ‘Industri¬ 
alisation in the Non-European World* 
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(ch 13) writes more about Brazil than about 
India, but lumps the two together. He makes 
an eclectic mix of ideas lifted out of Lenin’s 
“Imperialism” and from the non-Marxist 
Ragnar Nurkse's work which do not mix any 
more than do oil and water. The result is a 
version of ‘dependency theory’, albeit 
somewhat different from the well known 
Baran-Gunder Frank standard version of 
such theory. But he concludes with the 
casual remark that “some hypotheses, such 
as ‘dependency theory’ [presumably the 
Gunder Frank version of it] may have to be 
abandoned or modified". But then why does 
he himself not do so? 

Ben Fine’s conservative piece on the 
political economy of socialism makes much 
of the alleged contradiction between wages 
advanced under capitalism as a precondition 
(his italics) of production and wages paid 
out of surplus appearing as the result (his 
italics) of production under socialism 
(p 286). But Marx, who built his abstract - 
models of capitalist production admitted!) 
on the assumption that wages are *advanced’ 
(as variable capital) correctly observed that 
“In every country in which the capitalist 
mode of production reigns, it is the custom 
not to pay (italics mine) for labour-power 
before it has been exercised [i e, as an 
advance] (“Capital”, volume 1, ch 6, p 174, 
m Foreign Languages Publishing House 
English translation (1958)). At least as an 
economist (as well as a Marxist) Fine should 
have noted that Marx conceded this, but also 
that analytically in the light of discussions 
of models of capitalist production worked 
out by Piero Sraffa, it turns out that the 
timing of wage-payments is a non-issue. 

Finally, an objection should be interposed 
to the way in which more than one contri¬ 
butor (Banerjee, pp 15, 35; Jaksic, pp 81,86) 
sweep a whole lot of issues under the carpet 
by referring repeatedly to the ‘tax and rent 
couple 1 in the pre-capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion in India. Only Heinz Lubasz (on p 126) 
tries to differentiate a tax on agricultural 
produce from feudal rent. Modern dis¬ 
cussions on Marx’s theory of land rent 
(especially his theory of absolute rent) in the 
light of Sraffa’s theory of land rent deserve 
some attention from those who are in the 
habit of identifying tax on agricultural pro¬ 
duce or agricultural land and tax (or land 
revenue). Feudal land rent should be strictly 
distinguished from and not confused with 
(as is often done by Marxists) capitalist 
ground rent. (An important implication 
which helps us to understand why the 
peasantry survives with capitalist develop¬ 
ment is that not only capitalist landlords but 
also peasants with ownership or strong oc¬ 
cupancy rights earn an element of capitalist 
ground rent under certain conditions) As for 
taxes on agricultural produce or on the land 
in India, proposed if not always collected, 
at fixed rates at least since the days of Manu, 
it is doubtful whether and since when they 
can be likened to feudal rent, rather than be 
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regarded as a tribute extracted from agri¬ 
culture, ar.d paid out of the agricultural 
surplus, (in general, while both rents and 
taxes may vary, in principle the reasons are 
different.) 

Finally, it is disappointing that there is 
hardly any discussion of the crucial qu> 
non of social ethos in Third World soeiet es 
in this volume. Almost the only specilic 
reference is Tbm Kemp’s remark that “en¬ 
trepreneurs do not spring from the soil 
endowed with the protestant ethic or even 
elementary standards of honesty” (p 275). 
This idealisation of the Western protestant 
ethic, whose absence is held responsib e 
for the ‘grotesque’ features of ‘backward 
capitalism’ in the Third World is itself con¬ 
troversial, if not grotesque. If we take 
seriously evidence of ‘lack of honesty’' or 
‘corruption’ of various kinds in general and 


in the context of what racism (not only in 
South Africa today but also in the United 
States), its absence or ineffectiveness in the 
Third World may not look like a disaster 
But even if the ‘developmental’ aspects o< 
Calvinistic or Lutheran ethics are taken 
seriously, it is possible that more than their 
absence, the over-powering presence of an 
ideologically superior and more sophisti¬ 
cated ethic of the Manusamhita or the Jain 
texts is one of the keys to understanding the 
processes of modem capitalist development 
in India When an idealisation of the 
‘Japanese ethos’ (instead of the Western pro- 
testam ethic)—c g, by Michio Monshima, 
but to some extent also by Amartya Sen— 
is in vogue . i the early eighties, it is high time 
Marxists began to take Manu (to whom Marx 
made a cryptic reference) seriously enough 
to deserve a properly critical assessment 
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NARENDRA NATH KALlA’s writings and 
research on sexism in school textbooks have 
had so much press coverage in the recent past 
that we can begin by taking two indisputable 
facts as a ‘giver.’. One, textbooks are sexist 
and two, something has to be done to ensure 
that non-sexist education is imparted to 
students. The question remains, how do we 
go about it? Kalia's handbook is one attempt 
at providing a short-term solution, within 
the constraints of the piesent situation, while 
acknowledging that a lasting solution un¬ 
doubtedly lies m the production ot non- 
sexist textbooks. An evaluation of this hand¬ 
book must necessarily be based on its prac¬ 
ticality rather than on the soundness of his 
critique. 

Briefly, the handbook shows teachers (as 
well as parents and other concerned people) 
how even the present sexist content of text¬ 
books can be used to explode various perni¬ 
cious myths, by the appropriate framing of 
‘questions’ and ’exercises’ The idea is that 
young people can be guided into questioning 
the distorted concepts contained in sexist 
writings. 

However, it is the teaching community 
which can meaningfully comment on the 
sustained (as opposed to sporadic and 
occasional) applicability of the suggestions 
in the handbook, and surprisingly, the 
author does not seem to have tried to pre¬ 
test the contents of his book to get feedback 
from the people for whom the handbook is 
pnm^Hy meant and who are expected to use 
it 

Apart/rom the suggested exercises based 
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on texts and topics for essay and letter¬ 
writing, some of the suggested activities like 
analysis of advertisements, etc, could cer¬ 
tainly be very educative, provided teachers 
are interested m trying them out and 
students responsive to such experiments 
However, neither of these two factors, l e, 
teacher-motivation and student-receptivity, 
can be taken for granted and this is what 
limits the practical applicability of Kalia's 
handbook 

Some responses which 1 have been able 
to gather from the teaching community 
show that non-sexist-education-enthusiasts 
(and this includes me) are not always aware 
of the tremendous problems faced by lone 
crusaders Two English teachers, both with 
a high level of awareness on the issue of sex¬ 
ism, felt that although the handbook con¬ 
tains useful ideas, only a small minority of 
teachers will be stimulated to apply them in 
classroom teaching. On the other hand, if 
these suggestions could be incorporated into 
the actual textbooks, not only would more 
teachers and students be receptive but also 
the campaign against sexism would not be 
viewed with the hostility it often evokes from 
some teachers as well as older students. In 
the experience of both teachers, anything 
that seems even faintly like ‘propaganda’ or 
an imposition of ‘doctrine’ generally meets 
with stiff resistance. 

One response was that the effort is worth¬ 
while if started at the primary level, younger 
children being more open to non-conven- 
tionSf ideas; that many students of, say, class 
viii and above are already fairly rigid in their 
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outlook and would not respond very en¬ 
couragingly unless they had been exposed to 
non-sexist concepts at a much earlier age. 
Another suggestion was that the attack on 
sexism would be more fruitful if it were 
integrated into a wider campaign against a 
range of other prejudices like classism, 
racism, casteism, communalism, regionalism 
and so on. There was an objection tor the 
suggestion on the use of neutral pronouns 
as being ungrammatical and therefore; unac¬ 
ceptable (e g, “Every student went their 
way”). It was felt that it makes more sense 
10 teach students that the use of either male 
or female pronoun would be correct, and 
also that an obsessive pre-occupation with 
language changes can prove counter-pro¬ 
ductive because it detracts attention from the 
more vital aspects of the women’s question. 

My impression from the responses of 
teachers is that it is the long-term solution, 
i e, transformation of the textbooks, which 
is likely to mak:: ny dent; that the orienta¬ 
tion of teachers themselves must logically 
precede the use of handbooks by them. 
Perhaps the handbook under review could 
be adapted for use in such an orientation 
programme Even then, one must constantly 
keep in mind the reality of the problems 
faced by the teaching community. For exam¬ 
ple, feedback from one such orientation pro¬ 
ject showed that teachers were apprehensive 
of the serious conflicts which would arise 
if they tried to propogate concepts radically 
different from those held by the rest of the 
community (See “Women in Focus” by 
Kumud Sharma etal, Sangam Books, 1984) 

The difficulties of the people expected to 
carry out the attack on sexism in textbooks 
cannot be brushed aside or ignored by those 
who offer suggestions for change. I feel con¬ 
strained to stress this point, although I agree 
broadly with much that Kalia writes, because 
I find the somewhat self-congratulatory tone 
of his book very disturbing. Can Kalia’s 
short-term solution be used as a starting 
point for working out a more comprehensive 
strategy? Perhaps this handbook, along with 
similar critiques by a number of other 
researchers, could be used by pressure groups 
in the women's movement to demand—re¬ 
structuring of, all textbooks on non-sexist 
lines; a stipulation that every approved or 
prescribed textbook should conform to these 
criteria; tbt drawing up of such non-sexist 
criteria, representation within bodies like 
NCEKT and CIEFL which prepare text¬ 
books, etc. 

Maybe we should begin by demanding 
that this issue of sexism in textbodks should 
find prominent mention in the new educa¬ 
tion policy statement which, as far as I know, 
has no reference to it though it does dwell 
at much length on ‘education for women’. It 
is high time that this problem, like other pro¬ 
blems related to the women’s question, was 
tackled squarely at the policy-making level. 
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Markets, Power and Social Norms 

Kaushik Basil 

The fundamental theorem of welfare economics, which states that, given some conditions, individual selfishness 
can lead to social optimality, is one of the most misused theorems in economics. Many policies are justified by 
citing this theorem, or rather folklore versions of it. Several technical reasons as to why the price mechanism 
may fail to function efficiently are well known. 

This paper focuses on some more basic and 'social' qualifications of the fundamental theorem. First, it is argued 
that the popular assumption that individuals maximise utility "everywhere" is a meaningless one; and it can 
precipitate the Russell paradox. It is then argued that social norms play a crucial role in the functioning of markets. 
Finally it is shown that social norms, customs and even political power structures can be sustained in an atomistic 
market through a network of interpersonal conjectures and sanctions. It has been suggested that for understanding 
real-life economics it is necessary to bring institutions and power relations into our formal models. The method 
followed in the present essay may be viewed as one way of attempting this. 


Introduction 

A FUNDAMENTAL theorem in economics, 
which dates back to Adam Smith and has 
been periodically refined ever since, states: 
If every individual maximises his own selfish 
utility, ihen, given certain conditions, society 
will automatically attain optimality 
This must be the most passionately 
debated, widely used and equally widely 
misused theorem in economics Social scien¬ 
tists have been remarkably innovative in 
interpreting it Ardent believers in the laissez- 
faire have never been too fussy about the 
proviso, “given certain conditions" Hardened 
interventionists notice little else but the 
proviso and insist that this renders the 
theorem totally inapplicable. 

The tendency to misinterpret this funda¬ 
mental proposition arises from the pervasive 
belief that ns acceptance commits one to a 
specific ideological position But this 
theorem, like most theorems in positive 
economics, is ideology free. Its acceptance 
does not commit us to any particular nor¬ 
mative school. This is a direct implication 
of a well known law of David Hume. 

The market mechanism has an important 
role to play not only in capitalist economies 
but also in socialist ones. The truth of this 
is especially felt in many Third World coun¬ 
tries where the natural tendency has been to 
fix prices, have licences and block imports. 
This cannot be changed by doctrinaire 
arguments like “everything should be left to 
the market" which have been recommended 
and at times imposed on Third World coun¬ 
tries ih the name of the fundamental 
theorem of economics. In order to use the 
market to the advantage of society it is 
important to be aware of its limitations. 1 

For those who believe that individual 
rationality is invariably efficient, a drive 
through Delhi's Chandni Chowk area can 
be instructive. Overtaking from the wrong 
side, grazing past other vehicles, stepping on 
the accelerator at the sight of a zebra cros¬ 
sing to frighten away pedestrians, drivers 
here can be accused of anything but the lack 


of individual rationality and enterprise. And 
the outcome of this naked display of self- 
interest ts chaos At least in this situation 
there is much to be gained by supplementing 
the ‘invisible hand’ of a multitude acting 
rationally with the visible hand of the traffic 
warden. 

Several reasons why the price mechanism 
may fail to function efficiently are well 
known. These include the existence of 
externalities, non-convexities and and dis¬ 
continuities In what follows 1 shall however 
focus on some more basic and ’social’ 
qualifications of the fundamental theorem 
which have been overlooked in its popular 
statements. This is important because it is 
the popular folklore versions of the-theorem 
which underlie much of our policy-debates 
and prescriptions. 

First, the role of social norms and ethics 
in the market-place is discussed It is argued 
that the efficacy of the free market has a 
prior requirement, namely, that individuals 
in society adhere to certain basic common 
norms. That is, each individual’s feasible set 
within which he applies his selfish calculus 
is, to stait with, curtailed by certain norms 
(for example, a person chooses his best 
career from within the set of careers which 
does not entail stealing). Secondly, it is 
shown that some social norms, customs and 
even power structures can be sustained in an 
atomistic market through a network of inter¬ 
personal conjectures and sanctions. Such 
conjectures can sustain desirable and un¬ 
desirable institutions and thus have the 
ability to bolster or undermine the market. 
It has long been argued that for under¬ 
standing real-life economics, especially that 
pertaining to under-developed countries, it 
is necessary to bring institutions and power 
relations into our formal models. The 
method that 1 follow in this essay may be 
viewed as a way of attempting this. 

Some of the idea discussed here have been 
formalised in the existing literature; and, 
given the recent advances in game theory, 
it seem likely that more and more of this 
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kind of economics will become tractable. In 
the present paper, however, an informal style 
of presentation is adopted. 

Norms 

Some time back in the London Magazine, 
Adewale Maj a-Pearce (1984, p 61) recounted 
an incident in Lagos- 
Two neighbours were having an argument. 
.Things got out of hand and a window was 
smashed. Somebody called the police They 
showed up half an hour later, parked the car 
at the bottom of the road and called the men 
over They told them to start bidding' One 
of them reached 200. It was more than the 
other could match. The first man paid and 
went. The other was beaten so badly that n 
was all he could do to crawl back to his 
house 

These policemen's zeal for utility maximisa¬ 
tion is clearly beyond doubt. Yet to describe 
their behaviour as contributing to social 
optimality requires a kind of stubbornness 
which fortunately only a few possess. Non- 
maximising behaviour m some domains is 
not only a fact but is essential for the func¬ 
tioning of the price mechanism 3 and, more 
generally, society Policemen may maximise 
utility when they go on their week-end shop¬ 
ping but if they do the same on duty, as in 
the example above, it can be disastrous for 
society 

Before delving into the question of norms, 
1 want to draw attention to a philosophical 
error in some popular statements concerning 
human rationality In particular, the popular 
assertion that each individual maximises 
utility everywhere may be a meaningless one. 
Before asserting that an individual maxi¬ 
mises utility, it is necessary to state clearly 
the domain over which the utility function 
is defined and the domain is not well-defined 
by uttering the magic word “everywhere” It 
is known today that it was the implicit 
acceptance of the existence of a universal set, 
l e, a set containing everything, that led to 
the celebrated Russell paradox Using some 
basic set theory tt can be shown that there 
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is no such set which contains everything} 

Formal general equilibrium theory avoids 
this pitfall. Individual utility functions are 
defined on a well-specified domain, namely, 
the non-negative orthant of an n-dtmen- 
sional Euclidean space And the feasible sets 
are budget polyhcdrals or the familiar 
budget triangles in the 2-dimensional special 
case It then shows that if human beings 
maximise utility—meaning, they choose 
optimally from within their budget'sets— 
then (given certain conditions) society 
attains Pareto optimality This result would 
get jeopardised not only if individuals failed 
to maximise correctly within their feasible 
sets but also if they applied the maximisa¬ 
tion calculus to choices outside their feasible 
set 4 The reason why in a formal general 
equilibrium model, an agent does not steal 
another agent’s initial endowment is simply 
because such an act is not in his feasible set 
Whether such an act enhances his utility or 
not is immaterial. If in fact wc expand indi¬ 
vidual feasibility sets so as to allow them to 
choose not only consumption bundles 
(i e, points m their budget sets) but also 
between stealing other people’s commodities 
and not doing so, it is not clear that Pareto 
optimality will still be attained In fact my 
guess is that it will not, because in such a 
society—as in reality—a part of the labour 
force would have to be withdrawn from pro¬ 
ductive activity to create a police force 1 his 
is where social norms become crucial It is 
a method of policing individual activities 
without having to maintain a police force 

What we do not always appreciate is how 
much of our markets depend on our 
adherence to some basic social norms. The 
scope for cheating is present in virtually all 
economic exchanges This is because there 
exists a time-lag, howeser brief, between 
each agent performing his side of the 
exchange. Thus a barber first cuts hair and 
is then paid for his services; at a cinema, the 
customer pays first and then gets to see the 
film. In each case there is scope for default 
by one party. Such exchanges involve 
person l giving x to person j, followed by j 
giving y to i The question is why does j 
perform his part after i has performed his? 
There can be two reasons Self-interest; He 
may lose more m the long run because he 
either gets into legal difficulties or loses 
customers because of his reputation for 
default. Norms: It may be a part of his 
norms not to renege on contracts. Norms 
which make an agent perform his part of the 
exchange irrespective of profit considera¬ 
tions, once the other agent has performed 
his part, will be referred to as contract- 
adherence norms 

I have argued at length elsewhere (Basu, 
1984) that at least a part of the smooth func¬ 
tioning of an economy depends on the exi¬ 
stence of contract-adherence norms. Self- 
interest and policing cannot always explain 
why individuals do not run away without 


paying after a haircut, why the bank clerk 
does not take your check, put the cash in his 
pocket, and ask you not to be silly’ 

Contract-adherence norms vary across 
societies and also may exist for some kinds 
of exchanges and not for others; In Bombay 
taxi-drivers normally take passengers to their 
destination by the shortest route as is impli¬ 
citly required of them. Take a taxi in Delhi 
and the chances are you will get to see a fair 
amount of the city. A visiting professor 
travelling from Palam Airport to Delhi 
University saw the Red Fort twice* 

Where contract-adherence norms are 
weak markets function poorly and may not 
even exist There is little evidence of this only 
because the non-existence of a market is not 
a terribly observable phenomenon There is 
however a lot of evidence of ill-functioning 
markets I consider here the example of rural 
credit markets 

The problem of contract violation is acute 
in rural credit markets. However, the con¬ 
sequence of this for the rural economy is not 
always properly understood A popular 
theory—the lender’s risk hypothesis—tries 
to explain the high rural interest rates 
observed in India and the other less- 
developed countries in terms of default risk 
According to this hypothesis (Bottomley, 
197S), default is high in backward 
agriculture. Hence when a moneylender 
gives credit, he takes a risk of losing the 
entire principle, and the high interest rate is 
merely a compensation for this risk Once 
the cost of risk is deducted, the effective 
interest turns out to be quite reasonable and 
comparable to organised sector interest rates. 

The lender’s risk hypothesis has been 
criticised for theoretical and empirical 
reasons (Bhaduri, 1977; Raj, 1979; Basu, 
1984a). Raj has pointed to evidence that in 
India the incidence of credit default is 
extremely small From this it is easy to jump 
to the conclusion that default or contract- 
adherence has no effect on rural credit 
markets. This will be fallacious. Even though 
there is almost no default, th epotential risk 
of default plays a fundamental role in 
shaping markets. The reason for the low 
default is not that contract-adherence norms 
are well-developed, but that lenders lend 
only to those over whom they have some 
control and can ensure repayment. Thus 
merchants lend money to regular customers 
at their shops and landlords generally lend 
money to those who work on their land. 
Hence when lenders actually give credit there 
is very little risk of default, but this is only 
because they lend to those over whom they 
have control. 

This immediately means that the credit 
market is severely fragmented and within 
each fragment it may be fairly monopolistic 
(for empirical evidence on this see Chanda- 
varkar, 196S). Hence, interst rates could be 
usurious’&nd could vary widely within the 
same region as has been empirically obser¬ 


ved (Griffin, 1974). In short, proper credit 
markets are virtually non-existent. There 
may be a severe credit shortage in one village 
but there would be no flow of credit from 
the adjacent village which has adequate 
liquidity 

The core of the problem lies in the absence 
of contract-adherence norms in the credit 
market. This does not mean that there is 
plenty of default in the rural loan market, 
but the effect is much more indirect. It 
means that one does not lend to a person 
over whom one has no control. This implies 
that competition is restricted in the credit 
market, which is severely fragmented and 
functions inefficiently. 6 

Individual adherence (o certain kinds of 
socially desirable behaviour is possible, as 
we have seen, through policing or social 
norms There is also a third method, via a 
network of social sanctions. But 1 shall first 
develop this idea in the context of power 
structures and customs, before commenting 
on norms 

Power 

Social customs, it is fdieved by many, 
emerge when there is a need for them. I see 
no compelling reason for accepting this But 
whatever be the germinating cause of various 
customs, what is true is that customs may 
persist even though everybody would be 
better off without these customs This has 
been demonstrated by Akerlof (1976) and 
this is precisely what Sen (1985, p 1) is refer¬ 
ring to, when he writes, “The value to an 
individual of a particular institution when 
society has been organised around that 
institution must be distinguished from how 
the society—and even that person—might 
have fared had society been organised 
differently^’ 7 

Such an argument is predicated upon the 
existence of “triadic” relations in society— 
the importance of which sociologists had 
noted a long time ago, the classic work being 
that of Georg Simmel (see Simmel, 1950). 
Informally speaking, relations are ’triadic’ 
when i’s relation with j depends on each oi 
their relations with umnvolved third parties. 
Once we allow for triadic relations in 
economic interactions, a variety of real life 
experiences come within our ambit of 
analysis (Akerlof, 1984; Basu, 1986; Platteau 
and Abraham, 1985). With this we can show 
how Pareto suboptimal equilibria can get 
sustained even though each individual 
pursues his own selfish ends. 

While most of traditional economics is 
“dyadic" (i e, based on pair-wise interactions 
between human beings) there is considerable 
evidence of triadic interactions in reality, and 
as I have shown in Basu (1986), this can 
explain the sustenance of certain power 
structures and institutions. Let me illustrate 
this with a simple example. Suppose a 
.country is ruled by a king whom no one 
likes. The king has decreed that everbody 
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must give him a portion of his output, which 
is then used by the king for his own merri¬ 
ment and squandering. If a citizen fails to 
give the king a part of his output, he is 
labelled ‘disloyal’. A .citizen may get label¬ 
led disloyal afso if he maintains relations 
with someone who has already been labelled 
disloyal. 8 Now suppose that everybody 
believes that everybody else wants to be loyal 
to the king. Then, if being ostracised by 
society is sufficiently painful, everybody will 
give the king a portion of his output, even 
though there may be no direct punishment 
meted out by the king for failing to give This 
is because each person calculates that if he 
does not give the king one unit, then he will 
be regarded as disloyal. And once that 
happens others will ostracise him because 
otherwise they themselves would get labelled 
disloyal and would, in turn, be ostracised. 
Given such beliefs everybody will religiously 
give the king a part of his output and they 
will all appear loyal thereby fulfilling (or 
rather not contradicting) the initial belief 
that everybody wants to be loyal. 

Of course, there need not exist any king 
in the above example There can simply be 
a ritual whereby you are expected to discard 
or burn a part of your output. Anthro¬ 
pologists have given many examples of such 
practices The above logic can be used to 
explain the sustenance of such a ritual 
Akeriof (1976) has used essentially this kind 
of argument to explain certain behaviours 
of caste societies, such as in India. 

The above example illustrates how a group 
of people can be caught m a low-level 
equilibrium trap because of certain inter¬ 
personal conjectures. We do not notice such 
occurrences not because they are rare but 
because we live amidst them. In caste 
relations (Akeriof, 1976), credit relations 
(Platteau and Abraham, 198S) and political 
institutions one can find conjectures and 
triadic relations playing a crucial role. The 
Czechoslovakian dissident playwright Vaclav 
Havel (198$) has described how there may 
be dictatorships in which no one or no 
group plays the role of dictator. Each 
citizen, from fear of being labelled disloyal 
and being harassed, conforms to the rules 
of the system. Even those who harass do so 
because they are worried that if they do not 
harass the disloyal, they themselves may be 
labelled disloyal So each individual through 
his own little rational acts helps sustain a 
regime which he might not actually want. 
Similarly people around a leader often 
mimic loyalty to the leader for fear that he 
will be ostracised by the other members of 
the caucus should he behave otherwise. The 
other members would ostracise a disloyal 
person for fear that otherwise they them¬ 
selves will be labelled disloyal and get 
ostracised. 

While we have considered cases where 
everybody Who conforms to a custom or a 
political system does not like it, reality is 
seldom this pure. But the above argument 


should be taken to demonstrate how some 
people may mimic loyalty, though they may 
be mingling with other individuals who 
actually get direct benefits from a custom 
or a political regime In weaning people away 
from a social custom or certain regime, very 
different kinds of motivation are needed for 
these two types of people who are be- 
havjourally indistinguishable Similar obser¬ 
vations can be made concerning inter¬ 
national relations. TWo countries which 
belong to the same power block and behave 
indistinguishably could bave very different 
innate motivations. One may be having a 
direct affinity for the block to which it 
belongs, whereas the other may choose to 
belong to this group for strategic reasons, 
i e, for the indirect benefits that such an 
association confers. 

As a digression it may be pointed out that 
triadic relations play a very important role 
in international trade and economic ex¬ 
changes in general; and this is what explains 
the intertwining of economics and politics m 
the international domain. To consider a 
Simple illustration, in 1974 during the 
Bangladesh famine the US threatened to cut¬ 
off its grain supply to Bangladesh if it did 
not stop exporting jute to Cuba. For those 
who wish to know the end of the story, 
Bangladesh complied and the US continued 
its grain supply Similar examples abound 
though the triadic nature of interactions may 
be implicit. In this case, fortunately for the 
social scientist, Bangladesh was exporting 
jute to Cuba and then ceased to do so. If 
however, anticipating such a threat, it never 
did export to Cuba, the triadic interaction 
would not be visible to us because Cuba 
would not enter the picture at all. 

Similar problems crop up in rural rela¬ 
tions. Triadic interactions could be suf¬ 
ficiently implicit to be unobservable to the 
occasional surveyor. The threats being well 
known, need never be reiterated. Neverthe¬ 
less, they may play a very important role. 9 

So far I have discussed conjectures which 
are harmful, but we could equally think of 
self-sustaining conjectures which are 
beneficial for society. The most striking 
example of an institution sustained by a con¬ 
ducive conjecture is money. We accept 
money because we conjecture others will 
accept it. Others do because of similar con¬ 
jectures and the conjectures become self- 
fulfilling. Without this conducive conjecture 
we would have had no medium of exchange 
and modern society would not have been 
possible. In a pure barter society people 
cannot imagine what they have missed out 
on by not having the institution of money. 
The realisation of this should make us 
appreciate that there may be other useful 
potential institutions which we do not have 
(and are unaware that we do not have) 
because of the absence of supporting con¬ 
jectures. We do not have evidence of these 
for the same reason that a society of blinds 
would not have evidence of a world of 


vision. Hence, it is possible that along with 
the visible sub-optimalities of our society, 
we may have fundamental sub-optimalities 
which are so deep that we do not realise 
them. 

Timing to social norms, it is now easy to 
see that a partial policing of these can take 
place through interpersonal conjectures and 
sanctions as discussed above. Let us consider 
a society where individuals do not auto¬ 
matically adhere to certain desirable social 
norms but would do so if it was in their self- 
interest. What I am arguing is that adherence 
can be made to be in their seif-interest m two 
ways by having a police force which 
penalises non-adherence or having fliers 
‘look down’ or castigate those who do not 
adhere. 

The method of policing can be very 
expensive compared to the method of sanc¬ 
tions. Also policing raises the everpresent 
question: who polices the policeman? In 
short, ultimately one may have to fall back 
on sanctions and that may be the more 
efficient method. Different growth propen¬ 
sities of countries may have something to do 
with the existence of suitable social norms 
and sanctions. For example, if hard work is 
admired in a society then everybody may 
work hard not because they like the work 
but because they like being admired. In fact 
such societies may be working to the point 
of having less leisure than what, as a group, 
they would Find desirable 

The trouble with using the method of 
interpersonal sanctions to bolster norms 
which are congenial to growth is that we do 
not have a well-founded theory of how parti¬ 
cular social norms come about. It is im¬ 
portant to appreciate that in this paper 1 
have tried to show how certain customs, 
institution, political regimes or social norms 
persist. There is no explanation of why that 
particular custom, or that particular social 
norm is in existence in the First place. In 
other words, what has been constructed 
above is a theory of persistence of institu¬ 
tions and not one of the origin or source. 
The latter is an important question but a 
very difFicult one, which would require an 
understanding of not only the social sciences 
but also history. 

In the language of economic theory, what 
I have constructed is a model of multiple 
equilibrium, that is, a model which can 
explain a collection of institutions but can¬ 
not predict which one will actually occur. It 
gives a method of weeding out certain 
outcomes as not possible but cannot predict 
the one that actually does materialise. More 
importantly, it suggests a way of looking at 
institutions. It says that to explain a parti¬ 
cular institution, e g, dowry or widowhood 
in India, one must not simply search for who 
benefits by it and then claim that it is these 
beneficiaries who cause the institution tp 
prevail. Wc cannot as yet generally explain 
the causes of institutions but can explain 
individual adherence to it. 
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In a subject bent on proving uniqueness 
properties, a solution concept which suggests 
multiple possibilities may seem, to be un¬ 
acceptable. But I would like to argue that 
our search for uniqueness is overdone. To 
illustrate with an example, consider the 
Prisoner's Dilemma game played repeatedly 
a finite number of times. Almost all well 
known solution concepts, e g, subgame 
perfection or rationalisability, and all 
standard arguments like the backward- 
induction one suggest that both players will 
choose not to co-operate in each game. 
However, we know from empirical studies 
and introspection that players would co¬ 
operate for some time at least in the early 
games. 10 Also, how exactly the games are 
played would vary depending on who the 
players are This being so, it seems to me 
that we should search for a solution concept 
which is not unique and allows for a certain 
range of outcomes. Otherwise as th$ 
evidence suggests, we are bound to be wrong; 
and it is difficult to feel enthusiastic about 
the fact that we are ‘uniquely' so Given the 
sparse information structure of games and 
even economic theory in general it is not sur¬ 
prising that we are unable to predict exactly 
what will happen. It would indeed be 
surprising if we did. 

Conclusion 

Social and political institutions impinge 
on our economic relations in important 
ways. Perceptive economists have always 
been aware of this but contributions in this 
area have been negligible The reason for this 
is that the way in which institutions enmesh 
with economics is extremely complex. To 
analyse this requires a theoretical sophistica¬ 
tion which economics is only now beginning 
to acquire. This paper offers comments m 
the spirit ot an overview for this large 
agenda. 

The traditional model of an economy is 
institution-free in the sense that customs and 
norms play a passive role, if any. 11 This has 
been criticised by several economists and 
other social scientists, who have argued that 
institutions can influence the outcomes of 
economic models. In this paper I tried to go 
a step lurther and argued that all economic 
models make use of institutional assump¬ 
tions These may be explicit as in Akerlof 
(1976) but even when these are not explicit, 
as m the standard general equilibrium 
model, they are present (e g, contract- 
adherence norms are used implicitly). The 
recognition of this is important, because 
then we could choose our institutional 
assumptions consciously and in conformity 
with reality, instead of trying to build 
institution-free models and ending up with 
ones in which the institutions are implicit 
and arkntrary. Bringing customs and norms 
witljijri ne ambit of our models would also 
opeR up Bewer modes of explaining econo¬ 
mic outcomes and the varied performance 
of different economies. 



Notes 

[This is the text of the Center for Advanced 
Study of International Development Distin¬ 
guished Speaker Series Spring 1986 Lecture, 
delivered at Michigan State University on May 
8, 1986. The author is grateful to his colleagues 
at the Delhi School of Economics and the 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, for 
discussions on this subject He would also like 
to thank T C A Anant, Eiias Dinopoulos 
and Subbiah Kannappan for comments and 
suggestions ] 

1 For a critical assessment of the institution 
of the free market from the point of view 
of moral philosophy, see Sen (1985) and 
Gibbard (1985). 

2 See Arrow (1982) and Sen (1983) 

3 Suppose U is the set containing everything 
Define a set X as follows; 

X = IxeU | xjxj. Since U contains every¬ 
thing. X t U. Now either X t X or X * X 
Suppose X £ X. Then from the definition 
of X it follows that X { X. If X { X, it 
follows again from the definition of X that 
X c X. This contradiction establishes that 
U is not a set. 

4 Thus, if it is true as popular neoclassical 
theory often claims that individuals maxi¬ 
mise utility not only in choosing from their 
budget sets but even in other matters (let 
us assume this is a well-defined set), then 
we can no longer be sure of Pareto optima¬ 
lity because our formal theorems say 
nothing about this. 

5 In game theory there have been attempts to 
explain co-operation in terms of self-interest 
by considering repeated plays of non-co¬ 
operative games. Unfortunately, though, 
most of the. convincing cases of co¬ 
operation occur in infinitely-repeated 
games The backward-induction argument 
seems to destroy the possibility of co¬ 
operation in a large class of finitely-repeated 
games, which are relevant in real hfe and 
especially in public decision-making (Basu, 
1980; Schick, 1984). Some recent advances 
have explained co-Operation in a class of 
finitely-repeated games but the number of 
repetitions needed for co-operation to occur 
is endogenously given and may be extremely 
long and also there must exist more than 
one Nash equilibrium in the game. 

6 An interesting analogous problem arises in 
the context of North's (1984) argument that 
associated with different contractual 
arrangements are different transactions 
costs He rightly asserts that these costs are 
likely to be very large in reality. Never¬ 
theless, he neglects a very important indirect 
cost associated with transactions. This stems 
from the fact that if contract enforcement 
is too costly then the contract might not 
occur at all. In such a case there is no cost 
of enforcement. But there is, of course, a 
huge cost—that of the transaction not 
taking place. 

7 Sen's concern in this paper is with a 
particular institution, the market. 

8 Fbr a more precise and rigorbus definition 
of disloyalty, see Basu (1986, footnote 7). 

9 I have discukted the role of diadic tela-' 


tions in rural societies in section III of 
Basu (1986). 

10 For a discussion of the philosophical Issues 
involved in the repeated Prisoner's 
Dilemma, see Schick (1984). 

11 Their only possible role is to influence 
individual preferences. But since these are 
taken as given and unchanging, customs 
and norms end up playing a passive and 
uninteresting role. 
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in Purnea District, 1938-42 


Anand Chakravarti 

In receM years the countryside in Bihar has been convulsed by severe agrarian tensions arising to a large extent 
from the deliberate negligence on the part of the government of issues effecting the interests of oppressed sections, 
such as tenants-at-will and agricultural labourers. The persistence of the problems of these sections is an outcome 
of the failure qf the Indian National Congress to effectively integrate agrarian issues with its programme for attaining 
Independence, This argument has been demonstrated here by examining in detail the struggle of the Santhal 
bataidars (sharecroppers who were tenants-at-will) against their maiiks (comprising tenure-holders and occupancy 
tenants) in Dhamdaha revenue circle in the western part of Purnea district between 1938 and 1942. The conflict 
Occurred in a political environment dominanted partly by the national movement and partly by the struggles of 
the upper layers of the tenantry against the zamindars in Bihar. The capacity of the Bihar Provincial Kisan Sabha 
and the Congress to take up the problems of tenants-at-will has been critically examined, and a point of view 
that endorses the latter’s position giving primacy to the campaign against colonial rule, while postponing the 
solution of agrarian issues till the attainment of Independence, has been questioned. 

The conflict between the Santhal bataidars and their maiiks has been examined in the context of the ecological 
setting in which the two groups came to be involved in a common scheme of production relations. It has been 
argued that the principal shortcoming of much of the work on agrarian struggles in Bihar during the period of 
British rule in the twentieth century is the failure to postulate a clear picture of agrarian differentiation based 
on the unique features of the pattern ofproduction relations in the area of conflict. While emphasising the unique 
elements of class relations in Dhamdaha, including the capacity of the Santhal bataidars to pilot their own struggle, 
the limitations of regarding them as an autonomous group have been stressed. 

[This is the second and concluding part of this paper; the first part appeared last week.] 


Awakening of Santhal 
Bataidars—Continued 
VE shall here resume the account at the 
>Oint at which the representatives of the San- 
hal bataidars declined to put their 
■gnatures on the agreement drafted by 
'hadam. As mentioned earlier, this had 
esulted in their being censured by him and 
he SDO, McNeill. Since it was considered 
operative to evolve an agreement which 
lould be mutually satisfactory to the warr- 
ng groups, an attempt was made to deter¬ 
mine the limitations of Thadaru’s draft. On 
perusing it, the Chief Secretary, Godboie, 
tit that, 

It was not a matter for surprise that the San- 
thals [had] declined to have settlement in the 
terms of this kabuliat [since] it is essentially 
beneficial to the landlords and against the 
interest[sj of the bataidars who have acquired 
occupancy nghts Mr Thadhni throws all the 
blame on the Santhals for frustrating his ef¬ 
forts but he does not see the illegality and 
inequity in the landlords’ conduct who [sic] 
wilfully withholds receipts for rent paid by 
bataidars and goes on changing tenants from 
year to year so that the holding may not 
become an occupancy holding .. 197 

The Chief Secretary’s reaction to the 
■abuliat was reiterated by Ray Hardatta 
J rasad, then Deputy Secretary, Revenue 
department, who was required to scrutinise 
he document. He subjected the draft to 
letailed criticism, showing, clause by clause, 
tow it violated specific sections of the Bihar 
tenancy Act. 198 The main thrust of his 
irgument was that the kabuliat sought to 
how that a bataidar was about to enter in- 
o an agreement with a malik, whereas “in 
oost cases tenants will be fbund on enquiry 
o be settled raiyats of the village and to have 


the rights of occupancy raiyats already 
over the lands covered by the proposed 
kabuliat.. ” 199 Prasad went much further 
than a mere analysis of the document, for 
he actually viewed the assertion of their 
rights on the part of the bataidars as a 
positive development: “It is gratifying to 
note from the report [Thadani’s report] that 
the raiyats and the under-nnyats [in contrast 
to the maiiks who were characterised as 
landlords] are gradually becoming conscious 
of their rights under the Tenancy Act They 
should get the support of the local 
authorities in [the] assertion of their just 
rights ’’ 200 

By July 1940, however, following a round 
of discussions with the representatives of the 
two sides, Thadani’s successor M P Sinha 
noticed an apparent change in their attitude 
towards one Mother. The new Collector’s 
view that a rapprochement was now possi¬ 
ble resulted from his belief that the maiiks 
had agreed to issue rent receipts to their 
bataidars. In the changed atmosphere, as 
perceived by him, all disputes were to be 
settled through an arbitration board com¬ 
prising two representatives of the maiiks and 
two of the bataidars, with a Deputy 
Magistrate as the Chairman. 201 By October 
1940 the members of the board had com¬ 
pleted a preliminary visit to the affected 
villages, and according to the Commissioner, 
the outcome was “distinctly encouraging”. 
It was believed that “approximately 80 per 
cent of the maiiks [had] agreed to issue 
receipts”. But, in reality, the resolution of 
the conflict was aborted by certain thorny 
problems, which even the Commissioner had 
to admit: he noted that, “the chief objec¬ 
tors [to issuing receipts were) the very petty 
tenure-holders”; and further, “there [was] 
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atways the possibility of misguided Santhals 
taking the laws [sic] into their own hands". 202 

As stated in Dhaturanand’s memoir, the 
work of the arbitration board suffered a set¬ 
back because of the opposition of the maiiks 
in general. On the other hand the represen¬ 
tatives of the bataidars, and Dulia liidoo in 
particular, pursued the task expeditiously. 
This invited the wrath of the maiiks who 
instituted criminal cases against various 
bataidars, thereby using the courts as a 
weapon against them. Dulia escaped arrest 
purely by chance since he happened to 
be on a visit to Santhal Parganas. But his 
father and some other Santhals were im¬ 
prisoned. 203 Therefore, no satisfactory 
settlement was actually arrived at. Com¬ 
menting on the situation, Bhola Paswan 
Shastri recounted that there was no percep¬ 
tible change in the legal status of the 
bataidars since the maiiks never actually 
issued rent receipts. Since this was the only 
proof of tenancy that was recognised in a 
court of law, in the ultimate analysis the 
bataidars in general failed to establish their 
legitimate rights as tenants. 204 

The unresolved conflict between the 
maiiks and bataidars, which dragged on, was 
temporarily eclipsed by the Quit India move¬ 
ment in 1942. Congress leaders went from 
village to village and tried to involve the 
people in the struggle for independence. 
The campaign was launched in Dhamdaha 
when the Purnea district Congress leader 
Baidyanath Choudhary convened a meeting 
of party workers at Sarsi The outcome was 
a programme of action, described in the 
following manner in Dhaturanand’s memoir: 
“22-8-42—dislocation of railway lines 
and telegraph wires; 25-8-42—attack on 
[Dhamdaha] police station; 27-8-42—attack 
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on district headquarters”. 205 

In the course of touring the area, Baidya- 
nath Choudhary visited Dharahara, the 
Santhai tola of Mogulia Purandaha. 
Dhaturanand estimated that the meeting was 
attended by “thousands of Adivasis” who 
came from great distances. In his speech, as 
reported by Dhaturanand, Baidyanath 
Choudhary said: 

At this moment we must engage ourselves in 
the struggle for independence. Hence the 
differences between mahk and bataidar 
should be obliterated and everyone should 
unite for the success of the struggle for 
independence 206 

Baidyanath Choudhary’s emphasis on 
ousting the British, and his deliberate at¬ 
tempt to underplay the differences of interest 
between maliks and bataidars, was in con¬ 
formity with the general tendency of the 
Congress to relegate economic issues to the 
background during the national movement. 
This point will be discussed later. Here it is 
significant to mention that, according to 
Dhaturanand, both the maliks and bataidars 
regarded Baidyanath Choudhary’s directive 
as a commandment and observed it “to the 
letter" 207 However, according to Bhola 
Paswan Shastri, there was no mass participa¬ 
tion by the Santhals of Purnea in the 
national movement. 200 In the circumstances, 
it is unlikely that the Santhai bataidars in 
general were really diverted from their strug¬ 
gle, though Dulla TUdoo was involved m the 
Congress programme in 1942. 209 This is 
corroborated by Dhaturanand’s observation 
that after a year the mahk-bataidar problem 
revived with full intensity. 210 The details of 
the sequence of events after 1942 are beyond 
the scope of this essay. The movement in 
1942, however, marked the end of a definite 
phase in the conflict between the maliks and 
bataidars in Dhamdaha. This was because 
the demands of the movement interrupted 
the flow of events generated by the agrarian 
situation According to one account “the 
entire district was plunged into anarchy and 
confusion . .” 211 The following glimpse of 
the attempt to gain control over Dhamdaha 
police station, based on a work which hap¬ 
pened to be Dhaturanand’s possession, 212 
may be used as an illustration. 

In conformity with what the author has 
termed the ‘Sarsi resolution’ [an outcome of 
the meeting of Congress party workers at 
Sarsi, mentioned earlier^ it was proposed to 
take possession of Dhamdaha police station 
by non-violent means on August 25 Four 
persons, along with some students, mobi¬ 
lised volunteers to execute the plan. Among 
the four were Dhaturanand, described here 
as a “Santhai leader”, and his friend Dulla 
Ibdoo. People thronged to the fields near 
the police station from all directions from 
about 12 noon that day. Several groups came 
singing and dancing to the accompaniment 
of instrumental music. By about 3 pm the 
crowd had swelled to nearly 25,000, but only 
certain chosen Congress workers, including 


Dhaturanand, actually advanced towards the 
police station and successfully mounted the 
national flag on the building. Before long 
a police force arrived from Purnea and fired 
on the crowd. According to unofficial 
estimates forty-five persons were killed. 213 
Dhaturanand was among those wanted by 
the police for his role in the operation, but 
he evaded arrest for some time. He gave 
himself up later when the authorities 
threatened to attach his property. At the time 
of his arrest at Dhamdaha he was accom¬ 
panied by a procession of Santhals who gave 
him a ceremonial farewell. He spent four 
years in jail, and became one of the officially 
recognised ‘freedom fighters’ of Purnea. 2M 

In view of the above circumstances there 
was a high probability that the local ramifi¬ 
cations of the Quit India movement had a 
temporarily retarding effect on the struggle 
of the Santhai bataidars. Reminiscing on the 
encapsulating effect of the movement 
on their struggle, Bhola Paswan Shastri 
observed, “Bada andoktn jab chalta hat, to 
chhota andolan dab Jata hai" [when a big 
movement occurs, a small movement gets 
suppressed]. 215 We shall show in a later sec¬ 
tion that the principal issues that generated 
the struggle have remained unresolved even 
to the present day 

In the light of the detailed description of 
the struggle between the maliks and 
bataidars in Dhamdaha, it would be highly 
misleading if the principal antagonists of the 
latter are represented in a manner that is 
liable to confuse them with zamindars. The 
brief accounts of the agitation by Sengupta 
and Henningham, to which a reference had 
been made earlier, suffer from this problem 
The former gives the impression that the 
sharecroppers were in conflict with "zamin¬ 
dars” or "landlords”, 214 An unfamiliar 
reader of one of the latter’s descriptions is 
liable to reach the same conclusion, 217 
though in another place he correctly iden¬ 
tifies the oppressors as tenure-holders and 
occupancy tenants. 218 

There are two problems in the account 
of the bataidari agitation in Dhamdaha 
which merit immediate discussion: first, the 
reasons why it was more or less confined to 
the Santhals; and second, the role played in 
it by different levels of the administration. 

In a general statement on agrarian move¬ 
ments in the districts of Purnea, Bhagalpur, 
Monghyr, and parts of Champaran, Sengupta 
attributes an important rote to tribals, in 
spite of their small proportion in the popula¬ 
tion. [According to the Census of 1931, 
Santhals comprised 2.15 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation of Purnea, and a Uttle over 5.3S per 
cent 6f the population of Dhamdaha. 119 ] 
Their militancy, according to him, was due 
to “the tribal sense of community solidarity 
or high self-esteem in contrast to the 
meekness and inhibitions of the poorer sec¬ 
tion [s/c] in Hindu society” (comprising 
predominantly Harijans). 220 Perhaps im¬ 
plicit in this statement is the common 


oppression of the tribals concerned. The 
importance of cultural homogeneity and 
common economic circumstances as bases 
for mobilisation against sources of op¬ 
pression has been shown in a number of 
studies, 221 and does not require elaboration 
here. This was undoubtedly true of the 
Santhals bataidars in Dhamdaha, who com¬ 
prised a culturally homogeneous segment 
among a class of oppressed persons—the 
bataidars in general. Before their agitation 
took shape each Santhals bataidar suffered 
the tyranny of his malik separately and 
uniquely. Subsequently, through the mobili¬ 
sation of men like Dhaturanand and Dulla 
TUdoo, his suffering became part of the con¬ 
sciousness of his counterparts in the area, 
some of whom were his own kinsmen, 
resulting in their congregation in large 
numbers when circumstances called for their 
succour. 

The ethnic solidarity of the Santhals, not¬ 
withstanding its importance as a factor in 
itself for explaining their capacity for strug¬ 
gle, was, however, only an element in an 
overall set of circumstances that made 
them the sole antagonists of the maliks in 
Dhamdaha. It is necessary to stress that, 
unlike the non-Santhai bataidars, they were 
consciously and deliberately mobilised: no 
corresponding attempt seems to have made 
to bring the non-Santhals into the arena. Tb 
a large extent this is likely to have been a con¬ 
sequence of the unambiguous class identity 
of the Santhals as bataidars —built up by the 
manner in which their maliks perceived them 
practically from the moment they set foot 
on the soil of Dhamdaha—in contrast to the 
somewhat fluid identity of the non-Santhals 
as both labourers and bataidars. 

The predisposition of maliks to lease out 
their land to Santhals constrained the non- 
Santhals to be greatly beholden to the 
former both for securing leases and for their 
continuation. This is corroborated by Bhola 
Paswan Shastri’s observation that the non- 
Santhals “were greatly dependent on the 
upper castes [the maliks, who belonged to 
the upper castes]; they could not resist them 
in the same way as the Santhals”. 222 In 
these circumstances, as soon as the'Santhals 
began to assert themselves, the non-Santhals 
were the ones to whom the maliks offered 
the carrot in their attempts to recover posses¬ 
sion of their lands. 

Another factor that is believed to have 
contributed to the ability of the Santhai 
bataidars to conduct their struggle was the 
territorial isolation of their settlements. 
Their tolas were usually some distance away 
from the main village settlement, unlike the 
dwellings of the non-Santhals. 222 This dif¬ 
ference was emphasised by Bhola Paswan 
Shastri who felt that the Santhals of any 
given village therefore enjoyed the tactical 
freedom for mobilising themselves, unlike 
the non-Santhals who were under the im¬ 
mediate control and surveillance of their 
maliks 
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We have shown that the struggle of the 
Santhal bataidars was interpreted in diverse 
ways by officials at various levels. It may be 
argued that this diversity reflected the com¬ 
plex functioning of the colonial administra¬ 
tion in relation to a local agrarian distur¬ 
bance which, as pointed out earlier, was not 
a direct threat to the regime At one extreme 
was the SI of Pharahara who was, perhaps 
for dubious reasons, inclined to regard the 
Santhals in Case S as criminals, and sought 
to tackle them through the use of force. On 
the other hand, officials such as Godbole 
(the Chief Secretary) and Ray Hardatta 
Prasad (Deputy Secretary, Revenue Depart¬ 
ment) are on record for having acknow¬ 
ledged the legitimacy of the Santhal strug¬ 
gle. There were also apparent contradictions 
in the reactions of some officials when 
placed in different situations. For example, 
Milton, the SP, felt that it was imperative 
to convict the accused in Case 3, in which 
some Santhals were charged with murder, in 
order to inculcate “a healthier respect for law 
and order in the minds of these Santhals”. 
But in the following case (Case 4), the very 
same SP drew a distinction between a "true 
Santhal", and by implication a false one, and 
expected the former not merely to be deman¬ 
ding rent receipts but to be participating in 
the Santhal agitation—the consequences of 
which on the maintenance of peace and 
order he could not have been unaware of. 
An ambivalent attitude towards the agita¬ 
tion was also displayed by Thadani, the 
Collector, and McNeill, the SEX). The 
former acknowledged that the Santhals were 
settled on the land and were entitled to batai 
receipts. He nevertheless blamed their 
representatives for declining to abide by an 
agreement which, on scrutiny by other 
officials, was found to be harmful to their 
interests. In McNeill’s case, there appeared 
to be a wide discrepancy between his official 
posture—castigating the Santhals for going 
off the rails—and the conduct which gave 
rise to the image that they had of him—of 
encouraging them to assert their rights. 

Irrespective of the contradictions in the 
approach of members of the district admini¬ 
stration towards the agitation, some of those 
affected by the turmoil interpreted the 
behaviour of certain officials as a calculated 
attempt to create discord between the maliks 
and their bataidars. Narendra Narain 
Choudhary, a prominent landholder who 
has been quoted earlier, accused both “a 
British Collector and a British SDO” 
(presumably Rameshwar Singh's predecessor 
W G Archer and McNeill respectively) of 
“[instigating] the bataidars against the 
kisans for their own selfish reasons, which 
put an end to the fraternal bonds between 
them”. 225 (The reference to Archer by 
Narendra Narain Choudhary, attributing to 
him the same role in the conflict as that 
played by McNeill. is not corroborated either 
in Dhaturanand’i memoir or in the official 
record of events, though it has been men¬ 


tioned occasionally in the course of inter¬ 
views. 226 ) Nsiendra Narain Choudhary fails 
to explain the reasons tor the behaviour 
attributed by him to the two officials; but 
according to certain sources, the sowing of 
discord between the maliks and bataidars 
was part of a deliberate design. A former 
malik believed that the British regime was 
keen on encouraging the conflict between 
them to divert attention from the national 
movement. 227 This view was by no means 
exclusive to one who spoke for the maliks, 
for even Dulla Didoo, the bataidar leader, 
held the same view. 228 It appears, therefore, 
that at least some people were unwilling to 
accept that the alleged involvement of 
McNeill in the Santhal struggle in Dhamdaha 
was motivated purely by deference to the 
tenancy laws or even altruism. 

The crucial question concerning the 
members of the administration is whether 
even those who were favourably disposed 
towards the issues underlying the agitation 
of the Santhal bataidars could actually take 
steps in their favour, or affect its outcome. 
It has already been pointed out that the prin¬ 
cipal issues that generated their struggle 
remained unresolved at the time of the Quit 
India movement in 1942. By then, several 
officials had stated that the tenancy laws 
were in their favour, not simply with regard 
to their right to rent receipts, but, more 
fundamentally, with respect to occupancy 
rights: thus Ray Hardatta Prasad had felt 
that such rights had been acquired by them 
“in most cases”. However, there is no 
evidence that any steps were actually taken 
in their favour, or against the maliks, m con¬ 
formity with the tenancy laws. The net ef¬ 
fect of the bataidari agitation, in spite 
of a certain amount of sympathy that it 
generated at various levels of the administra¬ 
tion, was therefore simply the perpetuation 
of the tension-charged atmosphere In such 
circumstances the advantage lay with the 
maliks, who could effectively scuttle the 
issue by implicating the agitating Santhals 
in criminal cases, as they did before the Quit 
India movement. 

It may be argued that it is unfair to 
criticise the administration alone for its 
failure to take concrete steps in favour of the 
bataidars, particularly because during the 
first sixteen months of their straggle a Con¬ 
gress government held office in Bihar. 239 It 
was this very government that had initiated 
the amendments in the Bihar "tenancy Act 
favouring the bataidars. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the bataidari agitation having 
become an event of sufficient importance to 
feature in the fortnightly reports to the 
Home Department at the centre, the Con¬ 
gress government in the province did not 
take any steps to change the status quo. An 
evaluation of the role of the Congress will 
be undertaken in the following section, but 
for the present it is clear that the provisions 
in the tenancy legislation which favoured the 
bataidars remained dormant in the statute 


book, and were not actually implemented 
even wheft it was in power. 

Wider Environment and Bataidari 
Struogle: Some questions with 
Special Reference to Bihar 
Provincial Kisan Sabha 
and Congress 

The agitation of the Santhal bataidars in 
Dhamdaha occurred during a period of 
agrarian unrest in several parts of Bihar. 230 
The unrest was caused by the oppressive 
practices of the zamindars, the brunt of 
which was borne by the tenantry who ranked 
immediately below khewatdars (including 
zamindars and tenure-holders) in the 
agrarian hierarchy. The recuiting agitations 
were led primarily by the Bihar Provincial 
Kisan Sabha (BPKS). 231 The problems of 
this layer of the tenantry also became in the 
1930s an integral element in the agrarian 
reform programme of the Congress in. 
Bihar. 232 In the following discussion we 
shall concentrate on two basic questions: (i) 
the extent to which the two organisations 
also took up issues arising from the oppres¬ 
sion of tenanu-at-will; and (ii) whether the 
need for agrarian reform as perceived by the 
Bihar Congress leadership was subjected to 
countervailing pressures, which affected the 
real or practical concerns of the party dur¬ 
ing the period of the bataidar agitation. In 
order to answer these questions we shall refer 
briefly to the work of certain scholars, apart 
from some other material. 

The capacity of the BPKS to identify, the 
truly oppressed elements in the cultivating 
population was severely restricted by its 
rather amorphous definition of the term 
‘kisan’ (which was used synonymously with 
the term ‘peasant’). 233 In 1936 the constitu¬ 
tion of the organisation stated: 

A peasant is known as a grihastha, a person 
who earns his livelihood by cultivation and 
agriculture, be he a petty landlord, raiyat, 
or labourer working on wages for ploughing 
fields. 234 

It is evident from this definition that the 
kisan or peasant subsumed several agrarian 
strata, excluding only the elite among 
khewatdars-. the zamindars. 233 Further, only 
the source of a kisan 's livelihood 
(agriculture) was clear from it; but it failed 
to specify whether a person other than a 
labourer who earned his livelihood from this 
source cultivated his land through his own 
labour or by using the labour of tenants. In 
fact this question seemed unimportant for 
several years since the principal source of 
oppression was regarded as the “big” zamin- 
dar. Thus, in April 1939 Swami Sahajanand, 
the founding father of the BPKS and its 
principal spokesman, is reported to have 
issued a statement “appealing to petty 
zamindars to throw in their iot with the 
Kisan Sabha with which their interests are 
linked and assuring them tfiat the Kisan 
Sabha does not aim at dispossessing them, 
but the big zamindars by whom they are 
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exploited .. ." ,16 

In 1941 Sahajanand became sensitive to 
the plight of agricultural labourers, and 
desired that they should find an integral 
place in the programme of the BPKS 
The Kisan Sab ha belongs to those exploited 
and suffering masses whose lot is connected 
with cultivation and live by it. The more they 
are oppressed and distressed, the nearer they 
are to the Kisan Organisation and the nearer 
it is to them. 237 

However, in conformity with the original 
definition of the term kisan, agricultural 
labourers remained encapsulated within the 
kisan category, especially since, according to 
Sahajanand, landlessness and the prolifera¬ 
tion of intermediaries had brought them so 
dose that, “no demarcation line can be 
drawn”; and therefore, “it is proper to regard 
agricultural labourers as kisans”. m 

Since the zamindars were believed to be 
the main sources of oppression, the BPKS 
tended to focus on issues affecting the 
interests of the tenants who were directly 
subject to their control. For example, the 
struggles in the late 1930s for the restora¬ 
tion of bakasht lands in a number of areas, 
such as in Monghyr and Darbhanga, were 
spearheaded by the BPKS. 239 During the 
tenure of the Congress ministry it organised 
a massive demonstration in Patna (in 
November 1937) to press for the abolition 
of zamindari-, a reduction in rents by 50 per 
cent; a moratorium on debts pending their 
cancellation; equitable tenancy laws, and 
higher prices for sugarcane. 240 The aboli¬ 
tion of zamindari was in fact a major plank 
tn the platform of the BPKS, the main 
impetus for the importance accorded to this 
issue coming from its Congress Socialist 
members, who dominated the organisation 
from about the mid-1930s. 241 Henningham 
has pointed out that the bakasht issue had 
the potential to “mobilise a variety of sup¬ 
porters drawn from a wide section of the 
social spectrum”, but the BPKS did not 
make use of it to “cross the status line which 
divided Harijans and Adivasis from the rest 
of society ” 242 Included in his two 
examples of lost opportunities is the 
bataidari agitation in Dhamdaha, which, as 
we have already shown, was not connected 
with the bakasht issue However, we agree 
with the spirit of his observation, since there 
ts no evidence that the BPKS concerned 
itself with this agitation—whose source was 
the oppression of the very raiyats and tenure- 
holders for whom it displayed such concern. 
In this connection it is important to point 
out that even the struggles that it led ulti¬ 
mately gave way in importance to the 
“primacy of the national struggle against 
alien rule and the primacy of Congress 
within that struggle". 243 

In the above-mentioned circumstances it 
is extremely unlikely that Sahajanand could 
h*ve been sensitive to the problems of the 
bataidars in Dhamdaha in the course of the 
twojrtrfte he made to Purnea in February 
19aBa«L March 1938. 244 Apart from the 
rcJMUp to these visits in the official 
only other evidence we have of 


htt’presence in the area are the soniewt&t 
hazy recollections of informants. The visits 
find no place in Dhaturanand’s memoir, 
even though the latter is stated to have played 
host to him during one of them, as described 
later. The official report of his first visit in 
1936 is rather vague; 243 and that concerning 
his second tour in 1938 suggests that his 
impact was inconsequential: “no immediate 
results [of his visit] are evident”, since 
“kisans do not form an important group" 
in the district. 24 * Since this statement has 
not been clarified, its implications cannot 
be explained with any precision. Perhaps it 
meant that, from the official standpoint, 
Purnea was considered relatively immune to 
the influence of the BPKS because of the 
presence of a large number of tenure-holders 
in its agrarian population. Whatever might 
have been the reasons for the official assess¬ 
ment of the impact of Sahajanand in the 
area, there is confirmation from other 
sources that his influence here was negligible. 

In the recollections of informants Sahaj- 
anand’s two visits to Purnea have been 
telescoped into one. According to one of the 
informants he and the well known Congress 
Socialist leader Jayprakash Narain visited 
the area and addressed well attended public 
meetings The abolition of zamindari 
(“zamindari hatao ”) was the principal theme 
of their speeches. 247 Sahajanand in par¬ 
ticular is said to have visited Banmankhi 
(about 5 miles north of Mogulia Purandaha), 
and Dhaturanand is believed to have been 
his host. Here he is said to have emphasised 
that the cultivators of land should maintain 
their possession, but apparently no unam¬ 
biguous position was taken on the unique 
oppression of bataidars by those who 
deemed themselves to be kisans in this 
area. 248 

That the BPKS remained oblivious of the 
problems of under-nriyoto is corroborated by 
Sahajanand’s own observation in 1944 that 
it was “really the middle and big cultivators 
[who were] . for the most part with the 
Kisan Sabha They are using the Kisan 
Sabha for their benefit and gain ” 249 
Only at this stage did he become conscious 
of the need to pay special attention to the 
lower strata in the agrarian hierarchy: 

It is they, the semi-proletarians or the 
agricultural labourers who have very little 
land or no land at ail, and the petty culti¬ 
vators, who anyhow squeeze a most meagre 
living out of the land they cultivate and eke 
out their existence, who are the kisans of our 
thinking 230 

However, it is not dear whether the petty 
cultivators of Sahajanand’s thinking in 1944 
specifically denoted under -raiyats, or simply 
poor raiyats. In view of his lack of 
sophistication in demarcating agrarian 
classes, the latter appears more likely. Il 
is therefore reasonable to infer that the 
bataidars of Dhamdaha could not have 
derived any support from the programme of 
the BPKS. 231 

In ajjeneral observation about the Con¬ 
gress, Das has said that, “by and large, it* 
represented the interests of the landed classes 




The Congress in Bihar conformed to this 
pattern, drawing part of its sustenance from 
zamindars, 2ii the most active component 
among them being characterised as “small 
landlords”. 234 The party also drew support 
from the upper echelons of the rent-paying 
tenantry whose grievances against zamindars 
had been aggravated in the 1930s by factors 
such as high rents and the fall in grain prices 
owing to the Depression. 235 Under Gan- 
dhian influence, notably that of Rajeodra 
Prasad, the zamindar component that 
dominated the Congress sought to underplay 
the contradictions between their class and 
the tenants by maintaining that the party 
stood for “the interests of all groups, 
including both tenants and landlords’’. 256 
This posture failed to satisfy the Congress 
Socialists, who were more responsive to the 
grievances of the tenantry than their Gan- 
dhian counterparts in the organisation. 237 
Under Congress Socialist pressure the party 
leadership found it expedient to appear more 
sensitive to agrarian issues—partly to main¬ 
tain a facade of unity in the struggle against 
the British, and partly with an eye on the 
elections to the Bihar Assembly scheduled 
for January 1937. 238 

The deliberations of an inquiry into 
agrarian conditions (the Kisan Enquiry 
Committee [KEC]) conducted on behalf of 
the Bihar Congress provide a fairly accurate 
index of the sensitivity of the party to 
agrarian issues. The committee had been 
constituted following a resolution of the 
Provincial Congress Working Committee on 
January 25, 1936 in response to the deterio¬ 
rating conditions of the tenantry and the 
resulting tensions between them and 
landlords 259 The committee commenced its 
tour of rural Bihar on June 1, 1936 and 
worked intermittently till June 1937. 260 


Our observations on the KEC may be 
prefaced by pointing out a major lacuna in 
the agrarian programme of the Indian 
National Congress as it was spelt out at 
Faizpur in December 1936. 261 None of the 
thirteen guidelines for agrarian reform 
issued to the provincial Congress Commit¬ 
tees by the national organisation reflected 
any distinct awareness of the unique grieva¬ 
nces of the tenant-at-wili. Therefore, it may 
be argued that the issues underlying the pro¬ 
gramme were liable to be linked to the 
problems of the recorded tenantry, or those 
explicitly deemed to be tenants The guide¬ 
lines included issues such as reduction of 
high rents; lowering the rates of water drawn 
for irrigation from canals and other sources; 
security of tenure; removing the burden of 
rural debt; and so on Only one of the 
guidelines, which attacked abwabs, could 
perhaps be construed to cover the grievances 
of ad categories of tenants: “All feudal dues 
and levies and forced labour should be 
abolished, and demands other than rent 
should be made illegal.” 242 However, in the 
absence of a clear perception of the subor¬ 
dinate tenantry, who were subject to the 
arbitrary will of their recorded superiors, it 
may be surmised that even this guideline 
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presumed that the only perpetrators of 
iniquities on the agrarian scene were 
zamindars. 

The understanding of agrarian class dif¬ 
ferentiation oh the part of the KEC was as 
limited as that of the national party organi¬ 
sation, and hence it failed to take note of 
the grievances of categories at different levels 
of the agrarian hierarchy. The committee 
conceived the agrarian structure essentially 
in terms of two major classes: the zamin- 
dars or landlords and the tenantry im¬ 
mediately below them. For instance, during 
public meetings it warned zammdars to “pay 
heed to the grievances of the tenantry and 
act with a changed angle of vision .. .” 263 
The following is a key passage from the 
report: 

The relation of the tenant m Bihar vu-a-vis 
the landlord ts no doubt greatly responsible 
for his economic condition. Of all the 
authorities with whom the tenant has to 
come in contact the landlord is the most 
powerful and wields greater influence than 
any other over hts life. 264 
The colonial administration was extremely 
critical of the KEC, even doubting whether 
it was genuinely concerned with the pro¬ 
blems of the tenantry. According to it the 
main purpose of the tours conducted by the 
committee was “electioneering” 265 or “vote- 
catching”, 266 and the entire exercise was 
dismissed as “simply a piece of electoral 
machinery" 267 One of the fortnightly 
dispatches to the Centre, based on the reac¬ 
tions of the Commissioners of Bhagalpur 
and Tirhut divisions to the visit of the KEC 
to these areas, is extremely revealing: 

They [the Commissioners] consider that 
everyone recognised that the Committee only 
cared for electioneering and had no real 
interest in the welfare of the poorer 
cultivators. In fact a considerable number of 
the witnesses were either Congress workers 
or substantial cultivators who were on bad 
terms with their landlords . , M 
In spite of the limitations of the KEC, the 
first Congress ministry in Bihar consciously 
took steps to pass legislation in favour of 
wdtx-ralyats, as shown in an earlier section. 
As stated, this was a feature of the Bihar 
Ifenancy (Amendment) Act of 1938. But it 
seems highly improbable that this particular 
development was attributable to the findings 
of the committee since, as already mentioned, 
its report failed to take cognisance of the 
xmAa-ralyat. In the debates on the Bill 
leading to the amendment of the Act in 1937 
it was the familiar two-class model, compris¬ 
ing zemindars and the tenantry immediately 
below them, that predominated. Thus 
Shri Krishha Sinha, the Prime Minister, 
observed: “On the one side is the powerful 
class of landlords and on the other the class 
of millions of poor men living m villages, 
who are weak and disorganised and so 
cannot utilise the machinery of law to get 
their rights vindicated.” 269 It is clear Grom 
his other statements that the ‘millions of 


poor men’ he had m mind were tenants 
whom he characterised variously as “the 
actual tillers of the soil", 270 or as “the 
people of the soil”. 271 In the course of the 
debates u became evident that the tenants 
of Sinha’s conception were primarily oc¬ 
cupancy ratyats. since a Congress member 
of the Assembly (Vindheyshvari Prashad 
Varma) criticised the Bill on the ground that 
it “purports to improve the condition of the 
occupancy raiyat”, but excludes “one class 
of tenants who are the most despised, who 
are the most neglected, the class of under- 
raiyats". m This is corroborated by a state¬ 
ment of the Advocate-General in the House 
clarifying that in framing the Bill, the 
government was concerned “mainly [with] 
the problems of occupancy raiyats", arising 
from the materials of the KEC. 273 

By 1938, however, the under •raiyats were 
brought into the picture: Thus, Shri Krishna 
Sinha admitted in the Assembly that “the 
right of uader-miyats is very precarious” 
Continuing, he said, 

The time has come now when people have 
begun to realise the interest of the man who 
is the immediate Utter of the soil . now it 
is accepted ... that the man who actually 
tills the soil should have the best and most 
secure interest in the land ... The under- 
raiyat is sought to be given occupancy right 
[sic] if he cultivates land continuously for 
twelve years .. 274 

This point of view was also reflected in the 
intervention of Vindheyshvari Prashad 
Varma, who had criticised the Bill amending 
the Bihar Ifenancy Act in 1937 for ignoring 
the undeww>a/. 273 By focusing on the 
plight of vmdci-ratyats, Shri Krishna Sinha 
had apparently taken into account the 
lacuna in the legislation of the previous year, 
which had been pointed out by this member. 
However, he fails to explain the circum¬ 
stances that led him to change his definition 
of those who comprised the actual tillers of 
the soil. The materials we have used do not 
provide a satisfactory answer to this pro¬ 
blem, and cdll for further investigation. 

It is important to recognise that the 
implications of the Congress legislation 
favouring the bataidars in Dhamdaha 
cannot be judged simply on the basis of 
changes in the statute book. The role of the 
Congress m relation to them has to be 
assessed in terms of its real or practical con¬ 
cerns during the period under discussion. 
For this purpose the Congress needs to be 
viewed not as an undifferentiated organisa¬ 
tion, but one comprising different levels, 
beginning from the revenue circle, and 
moving upwards to the district, provincial, 
and all-India levels. 

The impact of the Congress on the 
bataidars in Dhamdaha was mediated 
mainly by the circle and district organisa¬ 
tions. We have already shown that till 1942 
both acted mainly as vehicles of the maliks' 
interests and sought to suppress the Interests 
of the bataidars. The most revealing example 


of this was the attempt to oust Dhaturanand 
from the district Congress. 276 The provin¬ 
cial tier of the Congress did not have any 
direct link with the agitation of the Santhal 
bataidars, which is evident from the descrip¬ 
tion of events. However, the tenancy legisla¬ 
tion in 19^8 was the basis on which they 
attempted to establish their rights as oc¬ 
cupancy tenants. The transmission of the 
provisions underlying this legislation to them 
depended partly on Dhaturanand and the 
Santhal leaders, such as Dulla TUdoo, and 
partly on officials such as McNeill and 
Rameshwar Singh. How far Dhaturanand 
was acting as a Congressman, and how far 
as an individual impelled by the circum¬ 
stances of his environment, is a moot ques¬ 
tion. Again, how far an official such as 
McNeill was acting as an instrument of some 
design to divert attention from the national 
movement by encouraging the bataidars, and 
how far as an individual, is also a moot. 
question, lb answer such questions we 
would need to know much more about these 
men than we do. Nevertheless, neither 
Dhaturanand nor McNeill could have had 
much impact unless the amendments in the 
Bihar Ifenancy Act provided a legitimate 
basis for the Santhal bataidars to assert their 
rights. Without the support of this legisla¬ 
tion, the question of the Santhals evoking 
sympathy for their cause from the admini¬ 
stration in general would not have arisen, 
and their agitation is likely to have been 
quickly suppressed. 

Notwithstanding these considerations, the 
ultimate impact of the provincial Congress 
on the agrarian situation in Dhamdaha 
depended on the issues it promoted in prac¬ 
tice. We have already argued that the Con¬ 
gress, even during the period it held office 
in Bihar, fallld to take steps to bring the 
bataidari struggle to fruition. This was in no 
small measure due to the dominant tendency 
within it to ensure that it remained a 
“‘multi-interest’ party dedicated to the 
preservation of stability and social har¬ 
mony” 277 In this connection it is worth 
quoting a statement of Shri Krishna Sinha 
which, in spite of being made m the course 
of the discussion on the amendment to the 
Bihar Tenancy Act in 1937, perhaps reflects 
his thinking on how opposed classes should 
ultimately resolve their differences 
Government is anxious that there should be 
perfect harmony between the landlords and 
the tenants prevailing in this country It wants 
that both these classes should meet on the 
spiritual plane and consider things affecting 
their relationship from the point of view of 
duty 278 

By 1942 the programme of the all-India 
Congress to oust the British became the 
dominant concern of ail tiers of the party, 
including the circle unit in Dhamdaha. Thus, 
as described earlier, Dhaturnand was himself 
one of the leading figures in the anti-British 
campaign in Dhamdaha. As a consequence, 
the agrarian issues that formed the basis of 
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the bataktai agitation receded in importance 
for those sympathetic to it even at the lowest 
level. Could it, then, be argued that the logic 
of this agitation was contrary to the unpulses 
of the national movement, and was even a 
hindrance tQ its progress in the area under 
discussion? 

An affirmative answer to this question is 
implicit in the work of two scholars Bipan 
Chandra and Majid Siddiqi. 279 According 
to their point of view, as interpreted by one 
critic, such “sectional struggles, of peasants 
and workers and other labouring and 
exploited classes, were out of step with the 
primary need of the ‘nation’ at that stage 
in its history—the need to advance the anti- 
imperialist movement”. 2 * 0 Thus Bipan 
Chandra , endorses the non-antagonistic 
stance of the Congress leadership towards 
zammdars since their opposition to the latter 
would have thrown the landlords, big as well 
as small, into the 'lap' of imperialism Not 
only was it not possible for an all-class 
nationalist front to do so, but m view of the 
strength of British imperialism before 1939 
would perhaps hove been bad short-term tac¬ 
tics and therefore politically short-sighted, 
for the aim of any effective anti-imperiahst 
movement had to be the complete isolation 
of the enemy. 281 

Similarly Siddiqi examines the conflict 
between tenants and landlords in Oudh from 
1918 to 1922 and affirms the position of the 
Congress which “devoted its energies and 
attention towards preserving unity between 
different classes [forcing it] to underplay the 
contradictions between the landlords and the 
peasants”. 282 

The endorsement of the Congress position 
on class collaboration has been severely 
criticised by Pandey because it presumes that 
" swarm v implied “the simple physical evic¬ 
tion of the British from Indian soil”. 283 He 
contends that the idea of swaraj 
whether articulated by a Gandhi or a 
Nehru or by the humblest nationalist 
sympathiser . had built into it the dream 
of “a new heaven, a new earth—increased 
participation by all in the making of the deci¬ 
sions that affected them, reduced burdens (of 
rents and other taxes and imposts), an end 
to oppression. 284 

The fulfilment of such a dream, according 
to Pandey, would greatly depend on the 
alignment of the forces involved in the strug¬ 
gle for 4 warqj. He argues that the insistence 
of the Congress on a united front of land¬ 
lords and "peasants” (tenants) was “a state¬ 
ment in favour of the status quo and against 
any radical change in the social set-up when 
the British finally handed over the reins of 
power”. 281 As a consequence, he points out, 
the victims of oppression were implicitly 
required to perceive “landlords and princes” 
as “trustees in the economic sphere”, while 
the Congress piloted the struggle for political 
independence. 286 

If the Santhai bataidars in Dhamdaha had 
somehow conformed to the basic premises 
of the Congress’ position on class collabora¬ 
tion, certain logical implications would have 
followed. Fundamentally, they would have 


beln required to regard their matiks as 
trustees rather than as oppressors, and their 
activism should have been linked to the 
political programmes of the all-India Con¬ 
gress organisation, as mediated through the 
bodies at lower levels. They would have also 
been required to tolerate the iniquities 
imposed on them by their matiks, in spite 
of having become conscious of their rights 
under the tenancy law and the possibility of 
asserting themselves. The burden of ensur¬ 
ing that their agitation did not materialise 
as long as the national movement was in pro¬ 
gress would have fallen on the shoulders of 
Dhaturanand and the Santhai leaders. 
In so far as the former concerned himself 
with the stark facts of their oppression, he 
was, according to this logic, out of step with 
the priorities of the Congress and hence not 
acting as a true Congressman. It is only in 
1942, when he came under the spell of the 
Quit India movement, that he would have 
been regarded as a true Congressman of col¬ 
onial India. 

The fallacy of such reasoning is implicit 
m the arguments of Bhola Paswan Shastri, 
while recalling the days in 1942 when the 
district Congress President Baidyanath 
Choudhary was campaigning for the Quit 
India struggle He pointed out that its 
success depended upon the mobilisation of 
large numbers of people, which Baidyanath 
Choudhary had tried to achieve by under¬ 
playing the struggle of the bataidars, as men¬ 
tioned earlier In order to carry conviction 
Congress leaders, including Baidyanath 
Choudhary, had given assurances to the ef¬ 
fect that, “Swaraj aayega to sab problem 
solve [sic] ho jayengd’ [with the achievement 
of swaraj all problems will be solved]. 
However, Shastri remarked that he was scep¬ 
tical about whether people such as the 
bataidars would gain anything by respon¬ 
ding to such appeals. He had no doubts 
regarding the class of those who dominated 
the Congress in Bihar, and especially in 
Dhamdaha. Referring to them deprecatingly 
he said, “Dekhte the ki ye reactionary leaders 
[sic] ham’’ [one could see that these leaders 
were reactionary]. He had concluded 
therefore, "Agar swaraj hoga to ganbo ka 
nahin hoga" [if swam/ is achieved, it will not 
be for the poor]. 287 In conformity with this 
line of reasoning, which runs along the same 
lines as Pandey's, if the bataidars had fully 
participated in the “anti-imperialist” strug¬ 
gle (to use Bipan Chandra’s expression), it 
may have contributed towards the attain¬ 
ment of swaraj, but it would not in any way 
have altered their miseries after its achieve¬ 
ment. The persistent neglect of the bataidari 
problem by successive Congress regimes in 
Bihar even after the attainment of indepen¬ 
dence, which we shall touch upon later, 
substantiates the contention that swaraj was 
by no means a panacea for the inequities 
experienced by the downtrodden. 

It should now be possible to understand 
why the. work of those who endorse the 
empha^s of the Congress on class col¬ 
laboration. has been labelled as “elitist 
historiography”. 288 According to Guha, 


Indian nationalism is represented Si 
writings as “primarily an idealist venture in 
which the indigenous elite led the people 
from subjugation to freedom", and their role 
as “promoters of the Cause of the people” 
is made to look larger than their role as 
“exploiters and oppressors”. 289 On the other 
hand, if the exploitative dimension of the 
elites is duly recognised, the struggles against 
oppression that occurred during the period 
of the national movement might have to be 
viewed in a different perspective altogether 
from the position of Bipan Chandra or 
Siddiqi. (Owing to the context of this 
discussion we are constrained to use the term 
'elites’ here, under which we shall subsume 
all classes of oppressors at various levels of 
society.) Instead of expecting the oppressed 
sections to endure their grievances against 
the elites in order to maintain a united front 
against “British imperialism" (the expression 
used by Bipan Chandra), it may be argued 
that the forging of a truly united ail-class 
nationalist front should have compelled the 
latter to attend to the grievances of subor¬ 
dinate groups, and thus accord them the 
dignity befitting collaborators for a common 
cause An anti-imperialist struggle that 
sought to isolate the British without resolv¬ 
ing the contradictions between its members 
was precisely for this reason unlikely to 
change the status quo of dominance and op¬ 
pression after the attainment of swaraj 
Therefore, contrary to the reasoning of 
Bipan Chandra, we believe that it was the 
nationalist leadership—by underemphasis- 
ing the iniquities in the prevailing scheme 
of social relations—which was out of step 
with the sectional struggles representing the 
aspirations of large segments of aggrieved 
people in India for a better life. 

In the light of the above discussion, an 
argument that regards the politics of subor¬ 
dinate groups during the colonial period as 
an autonomous domain will be examined 
briefly. The argument has been stated by 
Guha in his introductory essay to the first 
volume of “Subaltern Studies”. According 
to him, the politics of “subaltern classes and 
groups” were autonomous because they 
“neither originated from elite* politics nor 
did . . [the] existence [of this domain] 
depend on the latter”. 29 ” We have earlier 
pointed to the major distortion of reality 
that is liable to arise if both the maiiks and 
bataidars are to be regarded as ‘subaltern 
classes’, in accordance with Guha’s defini¬ 
tion. In Dhamdaha, as stated, the truly 
underprivileged sections were the bataidars 
and the agricultural labourers, and if the 
term ‘subaltern’ has to be used with any 
justification, it is to them that it should 
apply. The groups or classes comprising the 
elite would have to be identified in terms of 
the relations of domination and subjection 
experienced by them. From the point of view 
of the Santhai bataidars, the oppressed 
group with which we are concerned, the 
elites comprised a heterogeneous entity, with 
some of whom they had direct connections, 
while the connections with the others were 
indirect. Among the former were their 



maliks, many of whom were also Con¬ 
gressmen of standing (such as Vir Narain 
Chand, Lakshmi Narain Sudhanshu, and 
Baidyanath Choudhary), and officials of the 
district administration (such as Rameshwar 
Singh, McNeill, and Thadani). The members 
of the elites with whom the bataidars 
had indirect links included officials at 
higher levels of the provincial administra¬ 
tion (such as Ray Hardatta Prasad and 
Godbolc) and provincial Congressmen who 
approved the amendments in the Bihar 
Tfcnancy Act favouring undet-raiyats (such 
as Vmdheyshvan Prashad Varma and 
Shri Krishna Sinha). It has been pointed out 
that Guha does not envisage a total separa¬ 
tion between the elite and subaltern domains: 
“from time to time they overlap and interact 
but they never become wholly 
integrated”. 291 Following from this, we 
believe that a critical application of the con¬ 
cept of autonomy to the agitation of the 
Santhal bataidars requires taking account of, 
to use an apt expression, “the restraints acting 
upon the subaltern political domain”. 292 

There can be little doubt that in certain 
respects the struggle of the Santhal bataidars 
displayed features of autonomy For instance, 
their own sense of community provided a 
strong base not only for their consciousness 
as an oppressed group, but for organising 
themselves against their oppressors—the 
maliks To recapitulate another example, 
their leaders were sensitive to the risks of 
succumbing to the kabuliat drafted by 
Thadani and were confident of being able 
to protect their own interests; thus Dulla 
TUdoo had said: “we are able to defend our 
possession of the lands against the maliks. 
We can have the crops as they cornel’ Finally, 
their involvement in the Quit India move¬ 
ment, in so far as they suspended their agita¬ 
tion in response to Baidyanath Choudhary*s 
call, was only momentary. The unresolved 
issues which had dominated their agitation 
before August 1942 returned to the limelight 
soon afterwards. This will become clear in 
the concluding section. 

Notwithstanding the features of the 
Santhal effort mentioned above, the elite 
political domain impinged upon them in cer¬ 
tain critical respects. The very legitimacy that 
underpinned their struggle was attributable 
to the legislation in favour of under -raiyats 
in 1938. Ironically, it is again in the same 
domain that one has to seek an explanation 
for the failure of the Santhal bataidars to 
fulfil their demands. As pointed out, neither 
the officials concerned non more importantly, 
the Congress regime aptuaUy took steps to im¬ 
plement the. legislation favouring bataidars. 
Therefore, by simply stating that the San¬ 
thal bataidars "acted autonomously, defin¬ 
ing their own goals and targets of agita¬ 
tion”, 293 as Henningham has done, without 
examining the impulses acting against thepi 
in the wider environment, yields only a par¬ 
tial understanding of the historical setting 
in which their agitation occurred. 


APPLICATION OF ‘CONVENTIONAL 

Scheme’ to Agrarian Struggles; 

Some Questions Arising 
from Bata/dak/ agitation 

The literature on agrarian struggles in 
Bihar in particular and India in general 
during the colonial period falling in the 
twentieth century tends to designate their 
principal actors as peasants. 194 There is 
even a tendency to regard agrarian struggles 
as synonymous with peasant struggles—as 
revealed, for example; in the collection of 
papers “Peasant Struggles in India” edited 
by Desai. 295 Although four of the six parts 
of the volume are captioned as agrarian 
struggles, the contents of all of them are, by 
implication, subsumed under peasant strug¬ 
gles. It is common to find scholars using the 
typology of Lenin or Mao Tse-TUng, 296 or a 
combination of both, to categorise the 
agrarian population. The typical categories 
include: landlord, rich peasant, middle pea¬ 
sant, poor peasant, and agricultural pro¬ 
letariat. 297 In accordance with this scheme, 
which we shall call the ‘conventional scheme’ 
because of its wide application, the principal 
oppressors of peasants in practically all the 
agrarian struggles in Bihar and elsewhere 
were perceived as either the Raj (subsuming 
the colonial administration) or those who 
derived their status in society from it, 
including, in particular, zamindars and 
British planters. 

The main problem with using the term 
peasant as an aggregative category covering 
all the oppressed elements m a given agrarian 
population is that it tends to obfuscate the 
understanding of the specific grievances of 
a particular section within it. Moreover, the 
conventional scheme, to use the words of 
JPouchepadass, carries the “risk of impos¬ 
ing upon a rural society categories which are 
not significant, that is, which do not cor¬ 
respond to the lines along which, in fact, this 
society is divided into distinct groups at a 
given period”. 298 In our discussion of 
the agitation of the Santhal bataidars in 
Dhamdaha, the terms used for the principal 
conflicting categories —mahk and 
batatdar —denoted their position in the 
system of production characteristic of the 
area. Since we believe that these terms ade¬ 
quately describe the members of the two op¬ 
posed groups, there is a good case for 
seriously reconsidering the utility of the con¬ 
ventional terminology. 

We may begin with Alavi’s prescription 
(which he does not himself follow) that 
“structurally descriptive terms” should be 
adopted instead of the classification of 
peasants into ‘rich’, ‘middle’, and ‘poor’. He 
points out that the latter terminology im¬ 
plies that peasants are differentiated on a 
linear scale according to the degree of con¬ 
trol over land. However, in “transitional 
historical situations” [especially when an 
economy is moving from feudalism to 
capitalism], each of thf three types is part 


of a different sector of the rural economy 
governed by its own specific relations of pro¬ 
duction. In the sector dominated by land¬ 
lords, the principal form of labour used by 
them is that of poor peasants, who are 
usually sharecroppers. Middle peasants, who 
occupy the second sector, are “independent 
smallholders . . [owning] no more land 
than they cultivate themselves”, neither 
exploiting the labour of others, nor being 
exploited themselves. Finally, in the emerg¬ 
ing capitalist sector, rich peasants employ 
farm labourers (the agricultural proletariat) 
to perform the tasks of cultivation. Alavi 
adds that farm labourers are "usually 
included”, along with sharecroppers, in the 
term ‘poor peasant’. 299 

If we follow Alavi’s view that each of the 
three types of peasants has a role in a dif¬ 
ferent sector of a transitional agrarian 
economy, there is a strong case for rejecting 
applications of the conventional scheme, 
which imply that they are part of a linear 
order. It is beyond the scope of this essay 
to undertake a detailed exploration of an 
alternative method of classifying a given 
agrarian population, an exercise we are cur¬ 
rently engaged in. However, we shall attempt 
to demonstrate, with special reference to the 
bataidari agitation, that the conventional ter¬ 
minology, by clubbing together practically 
all sections of the agrarian population 
(except landlords) under the generic term 
‘peasantry’, suffers from two major pro¬ 
blems: (i) it fails to come to terms with how 
those involved in conflicts themselves 
classify their agrarian universe; and (ii) it 
tends to divert attention from the internal 
differences among so called peasants, and 
regards only those outside their limits, such 
as landlords or the colonial administration, 
as the principal sources of oppression. 

Before elaborating on these points, it is 
necessary to define the term peasant rigor¬ 
ously, and restrict its usage to only one 
category in the agrarian population, iden¬ 
tifiable by its own distinct characteristics. 

For this purpose we shall attempt to syn¬ 
thesise the definitions of two scholars: 
Shanin and Thorner. 300 Such an exercise 
can be problematic since, for Shanin, the 
peasantry comprise a category with certain 
unique attributes, which may be found in 
various countries at different periods, 
whereas for Thorner peasants occupy the 
centre of the stage in an entire economy— 
the peasant economy—which is distinguish¬ 
able from “other historical systems such as 
slavery, capitalism and socialism”. 301 

According to Shanin, “the peasantry con¬ 
sists of small agricultural producers who. 
with the help of simple equipment and the 
labour of their families, produce mainly for 
their own consumption and for the fulfil¬ 
ment of obligations to the holders of 
political and economic powei’.' The holding 
of land is “an entrance ticket into the 
peasantry”: the land held may or may not 
be subsumed under legal ownership, but it 
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is essential that the peasant ; has a “socially 
accepted exclusive right to hold and utilise" 
this land, though it may belong to a landlord 
or the State. 302 For Thorner, a peasant 
economy is an entire system of production 
dominated by agriculture in which more 
than half the working population is engaged; 
it has a defined territory governed by a State; 
it has a distinct urban sector; and finally, the 
basic unit of production is the family, a 
feature to which Thorner attaches the 
utmost significance However, under the 
impact of industrialisation and the conse¬ 
quent transformation of the economy, 
peasants are liable to comprise only a sector 
within a larger totality. In the changed situa¬ 
tion, the uniqueness of the peasant sector, 
in fact the very basis of its survival, would 
be the persistence of the peasant household, 
or in Thomer’s language, the “peasant 
family household'—defined as “a socio¬ 
economic unit which grows crops primarily 
by the physical efforts of the members of 
the family”, who cultivate “their own lands, 
strips or allotments”. Thorner, like Shanin, 
also emphasises the ‘underdog’ character of 
a peasant, since he is subject to the exploita¬ 
tion of his landlord or agents of the 
State. 303 Therefore, if one focuses on the 
attributes of the peasant household as a 
politico-economic unit, there is a funda¬ 
mental identity in the respective definitions 
of the two authors. 

In the Indian context, as Beteille has 
argued, peasants as defined above usually 
form only a part of the population of a 
village, which tends to be highly differen¬ 
tiated in terms of caste, landholding, and 
attitudes towards manual work. 304 
Therefore, while the majority of those resi¬ 
dent in the village may derive their chief 
source of income from agriculture, peasants 
would comprise only a segment of its 
population, cutting across both landowners 
and tenants m so far as the persons concerned 
possess the required features. During the 
colonial period the members of this segment 
would have been underdogs in relation to 
centres of economic and political power both 
outside the village, such as non-resident 
zemindars or the British administration, and 
within the village, such as big landholders 
and money-lenders. From this standpoint 
only the middle peasants of the conventional 
scheme may properly be termed peasants; 
the term is a misnomer in so far as it is 
applied to both rich and poor peasants. 

It follows, therefore, that during the 
period of the bataidari agitation described 
in this essay there was no category in 
Dhamdaha to which the term peasant could 
be meaningfully applied. By no stretch of 
imagination could it be used to designate the 
mahks— even the smallest among them— 
since neither they nor the members of their 
families performed agricultural work 
themselves. The term could not also be used 
for the bataidars, even though cultivation 
was normally undertaken by family labour, 
owing to the extreme tenuousness of their 
rights in the lands m their possession. The 
question of designating the agricultural 


i of the art* as peasants requires rib 
Separate comment. 

We shall now attempt to highlight the 
hmitations'of using the conventional scheme 
to describe the agrarian structure in certain 
parts of Bihar. For reasons of space we are 
constrained to critically examine its use in 
only one study; Henningham’s account of 
agrarian conflicts in north Bihar between 
1917 and 1942 is taken up because it purports 
to portray the agrarian structure of a wide 
area which includes Purnea. 305 

According to Henningham the village 
community during the specified period was 
dominated by an upper caste Hindu or high 
status Muslim "elite" comprising “small 
landlords and rich peasants”, who “held 
substantial areas of land as zamindars ox as 
occupancy tenants”. Below them were 
"middle peasants”, belonging to “middle 
and low castes”, who were “generally ... 
occupancy tenants but occasionally ... 
petty zamindari'; they cultivated their land 
through “family labour". At the lowest level 
were “poor peasants”, belonging to low 
castes, Harijans, or low status Muslim 
groups, who included on the one hand 
“sharecroppers, short-term tenants, petty 
occupancy tenants, and landless labourers”, 
and on the other “village artisans and 
fishermen, who ... combined their occupa¬ 
tions with small scale cultivation and . 
agricultural labour". A given village com¬ 
munity, which contained these categories, 
was part of a zamindari estate: “beyond the 
world of the villages, a small group of great 
landlords existed”. 306 

It should be immediately obvious that 
Henningham has used the conventional 
terminology mechanically, identifying rich, 
middle, and poor peasants, who are placed 
in a linear order according to caste. We shall 
outline our objections to each of the three 
terms here. Even if one concedes to oneself 
the liberty of using this scheme, it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful if there was a capitalist 
sector anywhere in rural north Bihar during 
the relevant period to justify speaking of rich 
peasants. 307 However, a more fundamental 
reason for rejecting the term stems from the 
definition of ‘peasant’ being followed here. 
The discrepancy between the definition and 
the meaning attached to the term ‘rich 
peasant’ becomes obvious if one tries to 
apply it to the big maliks of Dhamdaha, 
such as Vir Narain Chand or Lakshmi 
N&rain Sudhanshu, whose attitude towards 
the tasks of cultivation and involvement in 
agriculture more generally conformed to the 
life style typical of landlords or zamindars, 
and was not even remotely connected with 
that of peasants. The middle peasants in 
Henningham’s scheme conform to the 
meaning we have attached to the term pea¬ 
sant.' However, it is impossible to identify 
this category in the agrarian pupulation of 
Dhamdaha during the period in question. 
Here; the middle and low caste tenants to 
whom this status has been attributed, such 
as ^dav, Dusadh, and Musahar, were 
bataidars and hence a far cry from typical 
peasants (or ‘middle peasants’). The poor 


tmiaanii comprise 4rie oaiyl 
conventional scheme whose attributes can 
be related to those of the bataidars m 
Dhamdaha, since it includes sharecro p pers. 
In conformity with this scheme, share¬ 
croppers typically lease in land from land¬ 
lords; but we know that in Dhamdaha the 
bataidars were the tenants of both occu¬ 
pancy raiyats and tenure-holders (the maliks ) 
who were jurally not typical landlords, 
though they conformed to the zamindari 
stereotype in terms of their social attributes. 
Moreover, these maliks held a subordinate 
position in relation to the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga—the real landlord or zemindar. 
lb insist that the bataidars should be 
described as poor peasants would thus lead 
tq unnecessary confusion, and obfuscates 
the true pattern of their agrarian relations 
in the area. 

Therefore, from the point of view of the 
analysis in this essay, Henningham’s scheme 
(or the conventional scheme) has practically 
no relevance, and may even convey a mis¬ 
leading picture of agrarian categories 
and their relationships. Thus, it cannot 
be regarded simply as an oversight that 
Henningham confuses the issues underlying 
the bataidari agitation with the bakasht 
issue 308 —in which, as we have already 
stated, the main antagonists were zamindars 
and their tenants. It is difficult to avoid such 
confusion if one postulates a neat distinc¬ 
tion between landlords on the one hand and 
the peasantry on the other, which is inherent 
in the conventional scheme. 

Our second objection to the conventional 
scheme stems from an argument which 
traces the causes of rural agitations in India, 
especially during the three decades preceding 
Independence, to the oppression of zamin¬ 
dars or the colonial administration. The 
argument proceeds by rejecting the ‘middle 
peasant thesis’, according to which middle 
peasants are regarded, at least initially, as 
the most militant elements of the peasan¬ 
try. Though poor peasants and the rural pro¬ 
letariat are viewed as potentially the most 
revolutionary segments in the rural popula¬ 
tion, their economic dependence on their 
masters, leading to what Alavi calls “pater¬ 
nalistic mystification”, compels them to 
acquiesce in their own deprivation. On the 
other hand middle peasants, by virtue of 
their greater economic security andreiarive 
independence; possess the capacity to initiate 
revolts against the sources of their oppres¬ 
sion. The poor peasant enters the fray only 
later, “when the success of the movement is 
guaranteed’’. 309 

Amonff the authors who have critically 
examined this thesis in the Indian context 
and found it to be inapplicable are Dhanagare, 
JPouchepadass, and Charlesworth. 310 It is 
not possible to examine the arguments of all 
of them here. We shall confine ourselves to 
those of Pouchepadass and Charlesworth 
because, by limiting themselves to certain 
patterns of oppression, they are constrain¬ 
ed to emphasise issues which united diverse 
peasant strata and ignore the issues arising 
from the contradictions within their ranks. 
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On the basis of a survey of a number of 
agrarian struggles in the period 1917-50 
Fouchepadass concluded that a category 
called the dominant peasantry were the 
prime movers. The term refers to “the 
oligarchy of rich and well-off peasants 
belonging to a respectable caste who hold 
either as owners or as tenants the bulk of 
the land rights in each village”. This oligar¬ 
chy exercises authority at the local, village 
level “by virtue of its economic superiority, 
[and] its status as a caste superior to those 
of the mass of the poorer peasants, artisans 
and labourers ..." The power of the domi¬ 
nant peasantry over the rest of the rural 
population was manifested in the move¬ 
ments launched by them; “the poor peasants 
and the landless, cither of their own will 
or under constraint”, collaborated with 
them. 311 In the movements examined by 
the author the main thrust of the mobilisa¬ 
tion achieved by the dominant peasantry 
was against either an external enemy (for 
example, the British indigo planters in 
Champaran or the colonial government in 
Kheda and Bardoli), or an indigenous 
one—whose power was derived from the col¬ 
onial government (for example, the zamin- 
dars in the United Provinces and Bihar). 312 

In an argument that conforms broadly to 
Pouchepadass’ position, Charlesworth 
begins by regarding peasants as a hetero¬ 
geneous entity, comprising “disparate indivi¬ 
duals playing a wide variety of economic 
roles, with frequently conflicting interests 
.. ’’ Therefore, according to him, the capa¬ 
city of a distinct stratum of the peasantry, 
such as the middle peasants, to fight suc¬ 
cessfully against specific sources of oppres¬ 
sion tends to be limited: its "militancy is 
typically dissipated through disunity and 
rarely achieves forceful expression” For 
peasant militancy to be effective “fierce 
grievances with wide appeal [to all peasant 
strata] are necessary”. 313 As an illustration 
Charlesworth analyses the campaign in 
Bardoli against the enhancement of land 
revenue by the colonial government. 314 

Without denying the validity of the issues 
compelling the mobilisation of large sections 
of the rural population, both rich and poor, 
against planters, zpmindars, and the colonial 
administration, our contention is that they 
provide only a partial understanding of the 
sources of agrarian discontent. The analysis 
of the' baiaidari agitation in Dhamdaha 
shows that a more complete picture of pat¬ 
terns of agrarian oppression and unrest 
demands a careful examinaion of the exploi¬ 
tation of the subordinate sections of the rural 
population by their immediate superiors. 
Precisely for this reason we need to work 
with categories which represent how the 
members of a given rural population are 
divided on the basis of their respective posi¬ 
tions in an existing system of production 
We also need to abandon mechanically 
superimposing a scheme which fails to 
explain the relationships between these 


categories, including their inherent tensions 
and contradictions. 

Concuuding Observations 

As shown earlier, the agitation of the 
Santhal bataidars in Dhamdaha failed to 
secure them the occupancy rights that they 
had aspired to. We shall now argue, on the 
basis of their experience, that the emphasis 
of the Congress on swaraJ, and its failure 
to resolve the problems of oppressed sections 
such as tenants-at-will in the course of the 
struggle to attain it, only perpetuated the 
prevailing patterns of domination and op¬ 
pression. This contention may be substan¬ 
tiated by showing briefly that there has been 
a continuing state of tension in the malik- 
bataidar relationship in Dhamdaha since 
1942. 

The persistence of disturbed conditions in 
Dhamdaha not long after the Quit India 
movement became evident from the need felt 
by the District Collector in 1944 for a fresh 
round of survey and settlement operations 
in the villages affected by "the Santhal 
agrarian trouble”. 313 In the preceding year 
a Special Magistrate had been posted in the 
district to deal with the problem. 316 The 
mahks resorted to the civil courts to 
neutralise the determination of the bataidars 
to remain in occupation of the lands they 
had leased in. When K B Sahay, a minister 
in the provincial government, visited Purnea 
in January 1946, a deputation of Santhals 
led by Dulla TUdoo petitioned that the 
provisions of Chapter VII A of the Bihar 
Tenancy Act—which specially protected the 
rights in land of “aboriginal [Adivasi] tenure- 
holder[s], raiyat[s] or under-miyar[s]” 317 —be 
extended to the district to save them from 
the legal devices of the maliks. When the 
matter was referred to the Collector, he 
noted that it was “difficult” for him to ob¬ 
tain precise figures of ’^execution proceedings 
in rent and other decrees against the Santhals 
and Uraons; but quite a large number of 
tenants have been ruined and ousted from 
their lands by landlords through law courts". 
He strongly recommended the extension of 
the above-mentioned chapter of the Act to 
Purnea, which was endorsed by the Com¬ 
missioner. The approval of the government 
became effective in February 1948. 318 But 
the problem did not subside. 

In August 1949 Baidyanath Choudhary, 
then Secretary of the Bihar Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee, informed the Revenue 
Minister that the District Congress Commit¬ 
tee of Purnea had passed a resolution to the 
effect that survey and settlement opera¬ 
tions should be taken up in the district in 
order to resolve the agrarian turmoil. 319 It 
was commonly believed that Baidyanath 
Choudhary was the prime mover in this 
matter, 320 though according to one source 
the development has been attributed to 
Dhaturanand. 321 The government endorsed 
the resolution in September 1949. 322 

Since a settlement operation “raises to the 


surface all smouldering disputes”, 323 and 
gives those in possession of land an oppor¬ 
tunity to consolidate their claims, the maliks 
desperately attempted to nip it in the bud. 
According to Dhaturanand, they sought 
Baidyanath Choudhary’s intervention to 
stall the matter. The latter replied that he 
might intervene if the mahks consented to 
having all holdings above 100 bighas 
classified as “ khewat ”, and those below as 
“khata ” (or raiyatl). (In the light of the 
implications of these two categories of 
land, discussed earlier, bataidars in pos¬ 
session of khewat lands were liable to be 
regarded as ralyats, and only thpse oc¬ 
cupying khata lands would remain under- 
raiyats.) The prominent maliks of the district 
met at Vir Narain Chand’s residence in 
Purnea to consider Baidyanath Choudhary’s 
proposition—which they rejected for ob¬ 
vious reasons. A delegation of thirty-one 
maliks, including Vir Narain Chand and 
Narendra Narain Choudhary (whom we 
have quoted earlier), then met K B Sahay 
in Patna and sought the cancellation of the 
proposed settlement, but they did not 
succeed. 324 The operations actually com¬ 
menced in 1952, and the revised record-of- 
rights was published in 1958. 325 

According to Dhaturanand’s observations, 
both the maliks and bataidars vigorously 
sought to establish their respective claims in 
the course of the survey. Corruption loomed 
large in legitimising claims, real or fictitious. 
A malik gave “up to Rs 5,000 to officials, 
such as the amin. Inspector, kanungo, and 
ASO [Assistant Settlement Officer]”, for this 
purpose. “The bataidars also bribed accor¬ 
ding to their capacity”, 326 but the odds were 
obviously against them. 

The assesiment of the impact of the settle¬ 
ment operations on the bataidars of the 
district as a whole in the settlement report 
(hereafter ‘Chakrabortty’s settlement’) was 
very favourable: ‘^even after giving allowance 
for some incorrect recording it may safely 
be held that about 90 per cent of the existing 
bataidars have been recorded’’. 327 Even if 
this figure is accepted at its face value, two 
questions require further investigation in 
order to show that the bataidars have indeed 
benefited: (i) has the entire land that they 
actually commanded been recorded? and 
(n) have the mahks accepted the status con¬ 
ferred on them as a consequence of the 
settlement operations, thereby putting an 
end to the atmosphere of confrontation that 
prevailed earlier? The answers to both ques¬ 
tions paint a rather dismal picture from the 
point of view of the bataidars. 

To answer the first question the holdings 
and the area in the possession of “cultivating 
labourers” and bataidars respectively, as 
stated in Chakrabortty’s settlement, will be 
critically examined (see Ihble 7). The infor¬ 
mation in the Table pertaining to the respec¬ 
tive holdings of those classified as labourers 
and as bataidars needs separate comment. 
The latter will be taken up first In the 
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absence of disaggregated data of the same 
kind, it is not possible to comment speci¬ 
fically on Dhamdaha revenue circle. Given 
the importance of sharecropping in the 
district as a whole, for which Dhamdaha 
provides a leading example, the respective 
percentages of bataidari holdings and their 
area in relation to the number and area of 
raiyali holdings (13 33 per cent and 13.48 per 
cent respectively) appear to grossly under¬ 
estimate realities Even according to a study 
covering some selected villages in the district 
conducted by Chakrabortty himself, the area 
cultivated on a sharecropping basis was 23 
per cent of the cultivated area 328 —which is 
still on the low side from the perspective of 
the situation m Dhamdaha, where, as men¬ 
tioned before, considerably more than half 
the land of maliks was under batai. 7b these 
remarks may be added the statement of 
another observer, pertaining to a wider area 
including Purnea, to the effect that, "The 
practice of sharecropping is widely followed 
in the area’’ 329 In view of the importance 
ascribed to sharecropping m such state¬ 
ments, it is difficult to be convinced that the 
settlement operations acutally went very far 
in discovering the land in the possession of 
the vast majority of bataidars. 

This conclusion may be corroborated by 
evaluating the data on the holdings of the 
‘cultivating labourers’ in the same Table The 
principal issue is whether a fair proportion 
of those recorded as cultivating labourers 
were, in fact, cultivating bataidars, with 
holdings extending beyond their homesteads, 
or homestead and ban plots. We have 
discussed a similar problem earlier while 


evaluating the data on agricultural labourers 
in the 1931 Census (see Thbie 5). The grounds 
for scepticism in doubting the status of all 
those designated as labourers in that Census 
also apply to the present figures. The same 
atmosphere of intimidation prevailed: 

The most common instances of suppressing 
the raiyats was found in the case of batai 
raiyats. They were generally produced to say 
that they had left the batai tenancy or that 
they never held the plot recorded in their 
names... In many cases it was very difficult 
to know the real facts without holding local 
enquiries or even after local enquiry In 
many places landlords and influential raiyats 
forcibly evicted their bataidars and a general 
tendency grew m them to deny the legal status 
of under-ra/yo/s who had been in cultivating 
possession of the land over a number of 
years 33U 

It is significant that Dhamdaha has been 
mentioned as one of the two revenue circles 
where such problems were particularly 
acute. 331 From our knowledge of the situa¬ 
tion here, there is a high probability that the 
non-Santhal bataidars were the ones most 
susceptible to the coercion of their maliks, 
and whose batai holdings were thus never 
recorded. To cite one striking example, in the 
village Fasalpur a Bhumihar malik forcibly 
took possession of a tract of land, measuring 
about 200 acres, which had been under the 
batai cultivation of several Yadavs before the 
commencement of the settlement. Equipped 
with a tractor, and with his classificatory 
nephew at the wheel, he decided to plough 
the land and thus resume personal charge 
of it. The Yadav bataidars attempted to resist 


Table 7- Hoi dings and Area in Possession of Cultivating Labour! rs and flsr \m t«s \s 
PtRlfcNTAGES 01 R - V 1 ‘III Hoi DINC.S AND ARFA IN 1958 


No of Holdings 

Area (in acres) 

Holdings of 
Cultivating 
Labourers and 
Bataidars as 
Percentages of 
Raiyau Holdings 

Area Held by 
Cultivating 
Labourers and 
Bataidars as 
Percentages of 
Raiyau Area 

Raiyati holdings 

1,046,402 

2,266,061 

_ 

_ 

Holdings in possession of 
cultivating labourers' 

221,042 

13,975 

21 12 

0 62 

Homestead only 

101,596 

2,031 

— 

— 

Homestead and ban b 

119,446 

11.944 

— 

_ 

Holdings in possession 
of Bataidars 

139,468 

305,497 

13.33 

13 48 

Bataidars categorised as 
raiyats t 

37,116 

54,655 



Bataidars categorised 
as undcr-nwya/y 3 

102,352 

250,842 

— 

— 


Notes a The holdings of this category have been included among bataidari holdings at one place 
(item no 8) in the Annexure on which this Table is based, since the homestead and 
ban plots comprising them were part of raiyati holdings However, since the same An- 
nexurqjfcid the Appendix that precedes it make it clear that these holdings were held 
by labourers, and were separate from the holdings of bataidars held for cultivation, 
we have conformed'to this distinction for the sake of clarity. 

^jfhis refers to a small piece of land, contiguous with the homestead site, which may 
‘‘ be used for growing vegetables 
c Bataidars who cultivated land under ten#re-holders 
d Bataidars who cultivated land under raiyats 
Source ■ Chakrabortty n 315, Annexure A, following p 213 


the manoeuvre by prostrating themselves in 
front of the tractor before the operation 
commenced. The maUk's nephew warned 
them that he would run the vehicle with its 
harrow in position right through them if they 
didn’t disperse. They scattered as soon as he 
started the engine, and in a matter of a ffcw 
hours all traces of their plots had been 
obliterated. 332 In such circumstances there 
is a high probability that many of those 
recorded as cultivating labourers were in fact 
bataidars, though we cannot specify their 
exact proportion in the agrarian population. 

The example of forcible possession of 
batai land drawn from Fasalpur may be 
regarded as a basis for answering the second 
question in response to the conclusions of 
Chakrabortty’s settlement: in general rndfiks 
abruptly disowned their bataidars at the time 
of the settlement operations, which drasti¬ 
cally vitiated the atmosphere between the 
two groups in the district as a whole, 
saturating it with tension and the possibi¬ 
lities of violence. In order to substantiate this 
observation, we begin by quoting two per¬ 
ceptions of the operations, each representing 
the respective points of view of maliks and 
bataidars The following is the version of 
Narendra Narain Choudhary, who was 
among the thirty-one maliks who sought 
K B Sahay’s intervention to stall the pro¬ 
posed settlement in Purnea. According to 
him, he had been assured that the operations 
were designed only to establish in whose 
possession a given holding happened to be 
in order to expedite the collection of revenue 
by the government. 

But when the operations commenced the 
intensity with which the government and 
political parties encouraged bataidars to 
record themselves was comparable to a 
vulture pouncing on a floating corpse .. 
The kisans have been materially crushed, and 
even the lives of bataidars are full of turmoil 
So great is the enmity nowadayi between 
kisans and bataidars that before the com¬ 
mencement of each harvest there is tension 
on both sides. 333 

The other side of the picture is presented 
by a Santhal bataidar of Guutdwa-Rupaspur, 
the village in which the tension between the 
maliks and bataidars exploded in violence. 
He pointed out that the maliks attempted 
to get the better of their bataidars by set¬ 
ting up false bataidars, but because the 
official who conducted the survey in the 
village happened to be a man of integrity 
their manoeuvres failed. They then tried to 
dispossess the bataidars by filing title suits 
against them. In order to ensure that they 
had the upper hand, they resorted to certain 
devices to eliminate the Santhal leaden from 
the scene 

This was achieved by implicating Alma 
TUdoo, Kan dan Murmu and myself in 
various criminal cases. In those days the 
Dhamdaha police station was controlled by 
Sudhanshu [Lakshmi Narain Sudhanshu] 
and hence no difficulty was encountered In 
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framing charges against us. Alma was 
charged with murder, end Kandan and I were 
implicated in dacoities. 334 
It is evident therefore that the settlement 
operations Succeeded only in consolidating 
the antagonism between maliks and 
bataidars. Further developments only con¬ 
firm that the problem became more and 
more intractable with the passage of time. 

The vital issue of establishing possession 
over a given plot of land was determined by 
the relative strength of maliks and bataidars 
in the community. 333 In general, the latter 
seem to have fared much worse than was 
sought to be conveyed by Narendra Narain 
Choudhary. According to an enquiry, out 
of 15,426 proceedings that were instituted 
in Bihar as a whole for the re oration 
of possession to under-roryofs under Sec¬ 
tion 48E of the Bihar Tenancy Act up to 
December 1963, as many as 12,002 (77.8 per 
cent) were in Purnea district alone' The fate 
of these proceedings appears to have been 
tragic for bataidars in the state as a whole 
and Purnea in particular since 11,483 cases 
out of the total (74 4 per cent) were rejected 
by th 1 - District Collectors owing to the 
inability of bataidars to furnish suitable 
evidence. The critical evidence hinged on the 
ability of bataidars to produce rent receipts, 
notwithstanding the fact that they may have 
been recorded during the survey opera¬ 
tions 116 It was precisely the issue of rent 
receipts that had formed a major plank 
of the agitaion launched by the Santhal 
bataidars in Dhamdaha, and as events 
unfolded it became abundantly clear that the 
maliks would never issue these precious bits 
of documentary evidence to them The entire 
exercise underlying the cases for the restora¬ 
tion of possession smacked of the contradic¬ 
tions within the government While one arm 
made well-meaning moves, enabling bataidars 
to institute proceedings to restore possession, 
another arm nullified them by totally 
disregarding the problems of procuring rent 
receipts. The net result of this game, in which 
the bataidars were reduced to mere pawns, 
was that the status quo remained unchanged. 

In 1970, twelve years after the publication 
of the record-of-rtghts, the Bihar govern¬ 
ment became sensitive to the tremendous 
odds against bataidars in coping with legal 
proceedings in the civil courts. An attempt 
was made to simplify the legal process by 
transferring the power to confer de jure 
rights to land (title) from civil courts to 
revenue courts by amending Section 109 of 
the Bihar Tenancy Act: 

Taking into consideration the harassment 
which the poor bataidars are likely to 
undergo because of the protracted trial [sic] 
in the civil courts, it has been considered 
necessary to amend the relevant provisions 
of the Bihar Tenancy Act so as to completely 
oust the jurisdiction of civil courts in respect 
of all suits for declaration of title to or 
recovery of possession of or confirmation of 
possession over any holding .. and to em¬ 


power the revenue courts to decide such suits 

337 

Following this amendment as many as 
35,758 cases were transferred from civil 
courts to revenue courts up to October 1970 
in Purnea district. 338 

However, as argued in an earlier section, 
mere amendments in the statute book do not 
necessarily portend any transformation in 
the real conditions of those for whom 
they are apparently designed. This is cor¬ 
roborated by the observations of no less a 
person than the Commissioner of Kosi divi¬ 
sion, in which Purnea district was included 
(along with Saharsa and Katihar), who 
examined the working of revenue courts in 
one part of the district. He concluded that 
Section 48E “[provided] little succour to the 
bataidars . . The procedures followed by 
the revenue courts have been as dilatory and 
protracted as those followed by civil 
court,>.' ,m If indeed the procedures in 
revenue courts were as the Commissioner 
had made them out to be, it perhaps made 
no difference to the bataidars when the 
Patna High Court struck down the amend¬ 
ment in question in October 1973 and 
restored the jurisdiction of civil courts in 
matters concerning title. 340 

With the doors of justice practically 
closed to them, many bataidars attempted 
to maintain de facto prossession over the 
lands they had leased in wherever they were 
sufficiently united and organised. This was 
especially true of the Santhal bataidars in 
Dhamdaha The maliks retaliated with 
unbounded fury, even justifying brutal acts 
of violence. Their position is perhaps best 
summed up by a malik of the district—in 
spite of his being a leading advocate. Refer¬ 
ring to a hypothetical bataidar of contem¬ 
porary times, he said. 

It is because of me that he had the land; it 
is because of me that he had a livelihood . 
Now he is violating that relationship by 
refusing to share the crop; this is a breach 
of trustjvhich cannot be tolerated. 541 
In the same conversation he justified the use 
of a mob (“haseri”) to forcibly recover lands 
occupied by bataidars. 

It is said that the use of hired musclemen 
armed with lethal weapons, including guns, 
by maliks for expropriating bataidars was 
common in the district though all such 
incidents have not been reported The 
sheer brutality of the maliks‘ approach to 
the situation is conveyed by the events 
m Chandwa-Rupaspur in Dhamdaha m 
November 1971, described at the beginning 
of this paper. The carnage originated in the 
dispute between Kandan Murmu, a Santhal 
bataidar of the village, and his malik over 
the question of the former's possession over 
a plot of land. The fatter happened to be a 
nephew of Lakshmi Narain Sudhanshu, by 
then a leading Congressman of Bihar, who 
had served as Speaker of the Assembly bet¬ 
ween 1962 and 1967. According to Kandan, 


his malik bad succeeded in obtaining an ex 
parte decree against him. During the paddy 
season in 1971, the latter asserted that he had 
cultivated the paddy crop on the disputed 
plot; this had been vigorously disputed by 
Kandan and other Santhals, culminating in 
the ghastly incident on November 22. 543 It 
was alleged that Lakshmi Narain Sudhanshu 
was present at the time of its occurrence, but 
left for Patna the following day. 343 Inter¬ 
vening in the debate on the incident in the 
Lok Sabha the Prime Minister admitted that 
those “who are strong do get away with these 
things”. 344 

The belligerence of maliks in general in 
contemporary Bihar happens to be so 
blatant that even the Working Group on 
Land Reforms of the National Commission 
on Agriculture had observed, on the basis 
of experience in some areas of Bihar, that 
Landowners are organised and aggressive 
With an obliging administration on 
their side, they are definitely not going to 
give up an iota of their rights, privileges 
and economic dominance without a stiff 
fight 

Then, in a radical vein, the Working Group 
went on: 

No law, however good it may be in confer¬ 
ring on paper right[s], title and interest on 
the bataidars, will have the slightest chance 
of success unless the bataidars have a strong 
and militant mass organisation of their own, 
capable of not only defending their own 
rights given by the law but also capable of 
mounting counter-action to prevent and 
forestall any direct attack on them. 3 * 5 
This explicit prescription of the National 
Commission on Agriculture, endorsing the 
need for a strong and militant organisation 
of bataidars to enforce their rights, must 
necessarily appear as hypocritical in view of 
the actual attitude of the State m contem¬ 
porary India towards organisations of the 
downtrodden We have indicated elsewhere 
that militant organisations of economically 
and politically depressed strata in India tend 
to be regarded by the State as extremist, 
operating outside the framework of trie law, 
and hence are liable to be suppressed. 34 * 

In the light of this discussion, to recall 
earlier events, the reasoning of the Congress 
leader Baidyanath Choudhary in 1942 that 
the bataidari issue should be relegated to the 
background, and that with the attainment 
of swaraj all such problems would be solved, 
must appear naive—and even ridiculous. 
Anyone who seriously believed in this kind 
of reasoning would also have to believe that 
the social perspective of those who dominated 
the agrarian hierarchy and held away in the 
Congress would somehow undergo a meta¬ 
morphosis after Independence had been 
achieved. It is now more than evident from 
the stream of events in Dhamdaha, both 
during the period of the bataidari agil|Aon 
covered by this study, and in the yearaftat 
followed, that they were shaped by the 
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Interests of the maliks in ail essential mat¬ 
ters. If the failure of the agitation is an 
indication, it seems doubtful if swaraj has 
made any substantial difference to the 
quality of life of the downtrodden. The 
legacy of the Congress-led national move¬ 
ment has been to leave behind in Dhamdaha 
and elsewhere unresolved problems contain¬ 
ing within themselves the seeds of severe 
agrarian tension. 

(Concluded) 
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When Small Is Not Beautiful 

K Jayamunan 


YOUR Editorial comment “Drug Standards— 
Shocking Neglect” (EPW, August 23) has 
come none too soon indeed, both for its 
perception and revelations. Quality in 
medicine is not something brought about by 
certain external checks, measures and pro¬ 
cedures, going by the name “Quality Con¬ 
trol", but comprises an entire manufactur¬ 
ing philosophy permeating the whole gamut 
of designing, producing, distributing and 
marketing the products, so as to ensure their 
absolute potency and efficacy in different 
parts of the country and the world and 
under various climatic conditions. In fact, 
the drugs control law and regulations in 
India are one of the finest pieces of regula¬ 
tory legislation existing anywhere in the 
world, combining in themselves the best 
features of the legal framework and regula¬ 
tory mechanism of the more advanced coun¬ 
tries What has been lacking is the will to 
implement these provisions, despite expert 
advice afforded from time to time by various 
committees since the 1940s. The Hath! Com¬ 
mittee (1975), for instance, reported thus: 

Although the Drugs and Cosmetics Act 
has been in force for nearly 26 years, the level 
of enforcement in most of the states is far 
from satisfactory [Certain] states have 
adopted the attitude that mere increase in the 
number of drug manufacturing units consti¬ 
tutes development of the industry Drug 
Control, we would wish to reiterate, is not 
merely enforcement of the quality control 
measures, but is intimately connected with 
the development of the ethical sector of the 
drug industry. Haphazard multiplication of 
drug units only benefits the unscrupulous 
elements who are inclined to get rich quick 
rather than help developing a real industry 
In the case of drugs, a little latitude 
shown to a manufacturer may spell all the 
difference between life and death 
There is, however, one vital difference bet¬ 
ween large and small/tiny units in being able 
to maintain the required quality standards 
of drugs—which has not been recognised 
well enough. Both conceptually and opera¬ 
tionally, it is difficult for very small com¬ 
panies to comply with the minimum require¬ 
ments specified in the Drugs and Cosmetic 
Rules regarding what are known as “Good 
Manufacturing Practices” (GMP), bio¬ 
availability tests, etc. A UN Report titled 
“Transnational Corporations and the Phar¬ 
maceutical Industry” (1979) has, pointed 
out: 

There are economies of scale in quality 
control in the sense that very small com¬ 
panies cannot provide the same degree of 
assurance of drug efficacy and safety that 
larger companies can. Here, ‘control of 
quality' is broadly defined to encompass 
manufacturing procedures designed to ensure 
a high level of quality in general, as well as 
Jhose tests, administered by a separate divi¬ 
sion of the firm, which determine the quality 
of each batch of output. There are two major 
sources of scale economies in controlling 
_ 4 JSrus quality. (1) large overhead costs which 
wSMtnot vary with output and (2) the need to 


employ persons with highly specialised skills 
which would be incompletely utilised by 
firms that produced a small quantity or range 
of drugs. 

These observations have been further 
corroborated by two Indian experts in the 
field. While Dr S S Gothoskar, Drugs Con¬ 
troller of India till recently, has called for 
“a check on further proliferation of new 
drug units”, and for “efforts to consolidate 
and expand the existing units so that they 
become more viable and quality conscious”, 
(“Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: Industry 
Highlights”, September 1981), another 
authority, B V Ranga Rao, a long-time critic 
of the pharmaceutical industry, has averred 
that “working with small capital and low 
turnover, these [small] units cannot afford 
to invest in quality control of raw materials 
and finished products. It is sometimes 
argued that the small Indian manufacturer 
is able to compete with the international 
firms because of low overhead charges. In 
reality, the small firms producing substan¬ 
dard drugs are helping the multinational 
firms to gam more goodwill, in spite of their 
higher prices. Several small-scale units sell 
formulations at prices below the cost prices 
of the ingredients and conversion costs as 
shown in a recent study. Obviously, either 
the quantities of the drug ingredients are 
below the labelled quantities or spurious 
drugs are used in the manufacture" (“Inter¬ 
national Seminar on Technology Transfer", 
Seminar Papers, CSIR, February 1973, 
Vol I, pp ID-11 ) 

As far back as 1965, the Drugs and Equip¬ 
ment Standards Committee, appointed by 
the Central Ministry of Health and Family 
Planning, observed, after a detailed investi¬ 
gation, thus' 

By and large, the smaller units being 
housed in residential buildings are not 
designed with the necessary layout for phar¬ 
maceutical manufacture. Except in a few 
units, attention was not paid to the hygienic 
conditions in the plants as well as in the sur¬ 
rounding areas . . In a number of small 
units, the equipment provided for manufac¬ 
ture of phannaceuticals was not of the type 
necessary for manufacture of particular types 
of drugs. For example, emulsions were being 
manufactured using simple stirrer. The 
maintenance of equipment was on the whole 
poor . . In some units, ampoules were not 
properly washed and sterilised before filling 
.. In one vaccine laboratory, ampoules were 
not cleaned at all, but directly filled. In a 
number of units, the raw materials were not 
tested at all before their use in manufacture, 
while in others they were partially tested and 
the .important tests for arsenic, lead, heavy 
metals, etc, were not performed In the course 
of visits to factories [the Committee] came 
across many instances of fake records and 
cooked up results. 

That this state of affairs has continued is 
indicated by the NCAER Study (1984) of the 
Jtidian Pharmaceutical Industry in the 
following words: 

Not only do they [small-scale units] lack 
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R and D facilities of their own, but even the 
minimum requirements of buildings, equip¬ 
ment and staff for manufacturing and toting 
of formulations. At the other extreme end 
are some units that have only forwarding ad¬ 
dresses without any production facilities of 
their own; they get the formulations manu¬ 
factured by others on loan licences, send 
them to public analytical laboratories for 
testing and look to a few doctor friends for 
their patronage to stay in business ... They 
[thus] aggravate the problems of excessive 
proliferation of brand-named formulations 
of nearly identical composition. Under these 
circumstances, it is difficult to understand the 
government’s policy of encouragement to the 
small-scale sector. 

What is more, the tendency is for hori¬ 
zontal expansion rather than vertical 
growth, ie, by floating “associate” com¬ 
panies, so as to circumvent the Drug (Prices 
Control) Order, 1979 which exempts small 
companies with a turnover of upto Rs 50 
lakh from price control. The Steering Com¬ 
mittee of the National Drugs and Phar¬ 
maceuticals Development Council, after 
examining this problem in depth, has recom¬ 
mended that only independent small units 
which have their own manufacturing and 
marketing arrangements should be eligible 
for exemption from price control, and not 
others such as closely-held, tiny, family units. 

While, thus, it seems necessary that the 
government should frame proper guidelines 
to prevent expansion of units through 
unhealthy tie-ups among closely-held family 
concerns, the present chaotic situation in the 
small and tiny sectors, especially in respect 
of enforcing quality standards, can be 
rationalised only if these units are helped 
and encouraged, to function under the 
umbrella of large units with proven efficiency. 
There are many ways in which such tie-ups 
are already being organised between the 
large and small units for mutual advantage 
(eg, sub-contracting of production, marketing 
tie-ups, ancillary supplies, etc) in various 
industries in India, including drugs and 
pharmaceuticals. Sub-contracting, for 
instance, permits an increase in output 
without a corresponding increase in fixed 
costs. Capital is released for more profitable 
projects by reducing the investment in un¬ 
loaded machines and facilities. It is thus 
possible to obtain more competitive prices 
from the smaller specialist companies which 
have lesser overheads, special-purpose 
machinery and equipment and skilled per¬ 
sonnel that can be more fully and efficiently 
employed. A good number of small com¬ 
panies of this description do exist in the 
country. In such small but well-organised 
companies, income and effort are directly 
related; deliveries can be quicker, due to 
great flexibility and simplicity of organisa¬ 
tion, even while link-ups with the large units 
help to ensure the upgradation of tech¬ 
nology, quality and standards to match the 
highest and the best. On top of it all, drugs 
inspection control and enforcement of 
quality become that much easier and effec¬ 
tive, so that lapses could be quickly pin¬ 
pointed and accountability and compliance 
strictly enforced. 
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The business that is Hindustan Lever is 
today over a hundred years old 
Consumer products have made the 
Company's name a household word. It is 
now moving in a new direction from the 
consumer's home to the core sector of 
India's economy 

Directions for growth: 

Today's emphasis is clearly on the high- 
tech areas of national*priority. Over 60 
per cent of Hindustan Lever's investment 
in fixed assets represents core sector 
business including industrial and 
agricultural chemicals 

Using science with sensitivity: 

The Company's R & D Centre has built 
over a quarter century of invaluable 
know-how attuned to the country's 
needs Its achievements include 
technology lor use of unconventional oils 
in the manufacture of triglycerides to 
replace imports; a chemical that 
enhances photosynthetic efficiency of 
food crop plants, detergent actives from 
renewable sources, and processes for 
upgrading sal for^i higher value-added 
product The Centre is now engaged in 
research into plant genetics and 
immunology, both regarded as frontier 
areas in the field of biotechnology. 

Products mads in India for tha world: 

Hindustan Lever earned for the country 
Rs 84 crore in foreign exchange in 
1985 Its exports to over 40 countries 
around the world in the last five years 
alone amounted to Rs 360 crore 

A Company of paopla: 

Hindustan Lever is a Company of people 
committed to professional excellence- 
people who have made tomorrow begin 
today 


Hindustan Lever Limited 


OKed by Krishna Raj at Modem Arts and Industries. 131, A Z Industrial Estate, Ganpatrao Kadam Marg, Lower Pare), Bombay 400 013 
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Monthly Income 
Unit Scheme with 
EXTRA Growth (7) 1986. 



For those over 45. 

For defence personnel over 35. 
And for the handicapped 
and widows. 

Here are some highlights ot the 
Scheme 

• Attractive returns-- 12% per 
annum Paid every month 

Those joining on or before the 15th 
get the full month s dividend 

• A bonus dividend in the 4th year 

• A minimum 2% growth on maturity 
which would mean a return of 14% 
m the 5th year 


• The minimum investment is 

Rs 1,000/ and there's no upper 
limit 

• This is a 5-year Scheme However, 
full encashment at par is possible 
after 3 years No partial 
encashment 

• The Scheme is also open to 
institutions established for the care 
of people eligible for this Scheme 

• f or individuals, there s no lax 
deduction at source 

• The usual tax benefits applicable 
lo Units can be availed oi 

• Transfer of Units is not permitted 

The Scheme is open from 
October 1 to November 29,1986 
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Name_ 

Address___ 


Mail coupon 10 
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INAUGURATING the 'national conference on productivity through people 
in the age of changing technology* in New Delhi on October 27, the prime 
minister did what he no doubt regarded as some plain speaking about 
workers in industry. Not mincing words he said, “our labour is perhaps 
among the most inefficient in the world” and went on to add, “It is not 
that our labour is poorly paid, it is very well paid. Sometimes it is too 
well-protected. We have adopted almost all the suggestions made by ILO, 
and the result has been that labour seems to have lost interest in the 
production process. Ibday what is important to organised labour in India 
... is only how they can keep their jobs and how they can get more pay". 
These are the types of remarks that one has got used to hearing from 
spokesmen of bodies such as the FICCI and the Employers’ Federation 
of India; coming from the prime minister they partly at least reflected the 
government’s frustration over the results of its policies to speed up industrial 
growth. Thus Rajiv Gandhi began his speech by emphasising that '‘the need 
today in Indian industry is to come out of the stagnation that it seems 
to have got itself caught into”. 

It is not difficult to contest the proposition that labour in this country 
is uniformly ‘inefficient’. Since the prime minister is apparently inclined 
to regard export performance as the index of industrial efficiency—in the 
same speech he lamented that “the 30 largest industries contribute Rs 30 
crore to our exports”—it may be relevant to point out that it is the efficiency 
and productivity of labour precisely which have made possible the few 
relatively impressive achievements on the export front, such as in garments 
and gems and jewellery. For the rest, what needs to be examined is whether 
the alleged low productivity of labour is not the outcome of the same factors 
as have made for the industrial malaise in the country—the abject poverty 
of the vast mass of the people and an industrial structure geared to meeting 
the consumption needs of a small segment of the population comprising 
the relatively well-off. The ensuing circumstances of uneconomic scales 
of production and even so levels of utilisation of capacity as low as SO 
per cent or lower in a wide range of industries could hardly have been 
expected to be conducive to high labour productivity. 

There is nothing in the government’s so-called new economic policy which 
can be expected to, or is even intended to; loosen these basic constraints 
on industry. In fact, with the industrial liberalisation and the enlarged scope 
for free-play of market forces, the industrial structure is bound to get even 
more firmly locked into the demand patterns generated by the relatively 
affluent. The much-vaunted liberal policies towards import of advanced 
technology are mostly being used to introduce new products to cater to 
this same market, either by processing of imported raw materials or by 
assembling of imported components. 

With the prospects of genuine rapid industrial expansion thus continuing 
to be blocked, notwithstanding the all-round economic liberalisation, 
private business and industry have been acutely concerned with more firmly 
controlling the relatively better organised segment of the industrial labour 
force so that it does not too aggressively assert its claim to a share of the 
gains of liberalisation accruing to capital. This is a concern which the 
government quite clearly shares and it has for some time now made known 
its intention to tighten up the legislation governing industrial relations. If 
it has taken time to actually bring forward amending bill, which has been 
more than once promised by successive labour ministers in the Central 
government, the major reason has been perhaps the need to pressurise the 
trade union organisations owing allegiance to the ruling party to fall in 
line. This is the background against which the propaganda campaign 
directed at organised labour, intended to show it up as highly-paid and 
irresponsible, interested in little apart from its pay-packets and perquisites 
and its jobs, has to be seen. 


Secondary Role 


THE number of upper credit tranche stand* 
by and attended arrangements with the IMF 
at the end of 1985*86 were the lowest in the 
past six years, being only 26. The highest 
number, 39, had been reached in 1982-83. 
The IMFs Annual Report explains the 
decline as in part reflecting “the adjustment 
of the current account deficits of some coun¬ 
tries to the available financing”. The adjust¬ 
ment the Fund has in mind in this context 
is clearly none other than the drastic curtail¬ 
ment of imports forced upon the developing 
countries, with the virtual closing down of 
their access to the major sources of inter¬ 
national financing, including the IMF itself. 
Developing countries in all regions, except 
Asia, are importing less today than in 1982. 

Gross lending by the IMF was the maxi¬ 
mum in recent years in 1982-83, being 
SDR 10.3 billion; the same was the case with 
net lending too. In 1985-86, gross lending 
was only SDR 3.9 billion or lower than the 
1982-83 figure by more than 60 per cent. Net 
lending showed an even more dramatic 
decline. From the peak of SDR 8.7 billion 
in 1982-83, it declined to SDR -0.3 billion 
in 1985-86. Thus the situation is no better 
vis-a-vis the IMF than that vis-a-vis the com¬ 
mercial banks. 

That countries taking recourse to the 
Fund are facing progressively greater diffi¬ 
culties is reflected to some extent in the 
number of borrowers falling into arrears 
with the Fund. The number of countries in 
arrears by more than six months was eight 
on April 30, 1986 as against four a year ago. 

It is also worth noting that as between 
stand-by and attended arrangements, the 
latter have declined in both number and pro¬ 
portion. In the three years ending 1985-86, 
the number of extended arrangements 
agreed to was only ten as against 36 in the 
immediately preceding three years. The 
significance of this decline in extended 
arrangements will be clear if one bears in 
mind that while Fund credit under stand-by 
arrangements is available for a period of one 
year, under extended arrangements it is 
usually available for upto three years. 

lb argue that the decline in Fund lending 
is even in part due to improvement in the 
payments position of its members is so 
obviously wrong that it is impossible not to 
see it as an attempt to escape the blame for 
inaction that squarely rests on the IMF and 
its decision-makers. The Fund has been 
made to abdicate its major role as a provider 
of balance of payments support right from 
the outset because the powers which control 
the institution’s decision-making have always 
had mote to gain, individually as wdl as 
often collectively, from the other routes to 
liquidity generation. In the heyday of the 
Bretton Woods system’s operation, the US 
was the principal beneficiary, and in more 
recent years, particularly since the specta¬ 
cular expansion.of offshore banking, the 
gains have been shared among the major 
industrial countries. Naturally, these coun¬ 
tries have not been interested in liquidity 


to ip>would he considertWytower. 

Bw should not the Fund be bringing out 
clearly in its Annual Reports the bets and 
figures that show how it is being reduced, 
yew after year, to playing a very secondary 
toUB Actually, the impression one gets from 
its Annual Reports—and the one for 1986 
is no exception, the change in its format 
notwithstanding—is of a studied attempt at 
playing down its marginalisation. 

Things are clearly becoming harder all 
round for the poorer countries. That 
multilateral institutions, instead of taking up 
the slack and filling the breach, are also 
being forced increasingly to contract their 
operations and that too so very drastically 
has to be taken serious note of in third world 
forums so that the countries adversely 
affected can prepare, jointly and severally, 
to meet the difficult situation. 

Maharashtra 


The Pawar Factor 


REPORTS from New Delhi confirm that 
Congress(S) president Shared Pawar will 
soon be admitted to the Congress(I). Pawar 
has been seeking entry into the ruling 
Congress from May 1985 when, in a public 
lecture in Pune, he praised "the Congress 
culture’’ and declared that the Congress was 
the only party which was fit to rule the 
country. Pawar’s entry into the Congress(I) 
now seems to have berome a certainty with 
Farooq Abdullah being brought back to 
power in Jammu and Kashmir by Rajiv 
Oandhi. Farooq Abdullah reportedly con¬ 
vinced the Prime Minister that Pawar’s 
admission to the Congress(I) would be in the 
interests of the ruling party in Maharashtra. 

Congress(S) MLAs and party workers in 
Maharashtra are eager to join Congressfl) 
because they have been kept away from the 
spoils system for more than 10 years. 
Though the Congress(S) does control a 
number of ziila parishads and co-operative 
financial institutions in the districts, this is 
not the same thing as being in control of the 
state government and being part of the party 
in power in New Delhi. Pawar’s entry into 
the Congress(I) will, therefore, be over¬ 
whelmingly endorsed by his partymen in 
Maharashtra. At the national level, however, 
Pawar is facing a lot of problems. Many 
party stalwarts, notably K P Unnikrishnan, 
Sharat Chandra Sinha and Kishore Chandra 
Dev, are opposing the merger of the Con- 
gress(S) with Congress(I) though, because 
of the weightage Maharashtra enjoys in 
CongressfS), Pawar should not have any 
difficulty getting majority support for the 
merger. 

In. Maharashtra it is the Congress(I) 
leaders who are worried. Once admitted into 
the Congress(I), they apprehend, Pawar will 
be made chief minister, if not immediately 
then within six months or so. Chief minister 
S B Chavan sees a direct threat to his poti- 

take Maharashtra Congress(I) leaden into 
confidence about Pawar’s entry. This has 


ticularty Vflaarao Deshmukh who aspires to 
succeed S B Chavan. Some Congnem(Q 
leaders like Ramrao Adhik, Aseer, former 
chief minister Shivgjirao Nilangeksr-Patil 
and Nasikrao Tirpude, have openly oppos¬ 
ed Pawar’s entry, but they are political light¬ 
weights and have little popular standing la 
the state. Nevertheless, it may not prove easy 
for Pawar to assume the leadership of the 
state Congress(I). This is because Vhsantrao 
Patil, governor of Rajasthan, and his 
followers in the state assembly and in the 
party, farmer chief minister Antulay—who, 
though not in the Congrm(I) himself, still 
has a following in the party—and Yeshwan- 
trao Mohlte are not likely to keep quiet over 
Pawar’s projected entry. Maharashtra 
Congress(I) leaders opposed to Pawar’s 
admission reportedly argued with the party's 
central leadership that the Congress(I) had 
won its massive majority in the Lok Sab ha 
and the assembly despite Pawar bang out¬ 
side the party and that the political situa¬ 
tion had not changed so radically since then 
as to warrant having him in the Congress(I) 
for ensuring the party’s victory in the next 
election. They are said to have further 
pointed out that Pawar’s joining the party 
would give a major impetus to factionalism 
in the party. Pawar has, meanwhile, postpon¬ 
ed his party's conference planned to be held 
in Aurangabad in the middle of this month, 
reportedly so as to make it possible for the 
Prime Minister to attend a ceremony to for¬ 
mally mark the merger of the Congress(S) 
into the Congress(l). 

Gorkhaland Agitation 


Dangerous Twist 


EVER since the agitation for ‘Gorkhaland’ 
began, one of the constant refrains of the 
opposition to the demand articulated by the 
West Bengal government and the left front, 
especially the CPI(M), has been that “there 
cannot be any division of West Bengal”. 
However, what is involved in the demand for 
‘Gorkhaland’ is certainly something more 
than a “challenge to the territorial in¬ 
violability” of one of the states of the Union. 
The CPI(M)'s own more formal pronounce¬ 
ments recognise the fundamentally political 
nature of the agitation as also the necessity 
to counter the demand politically. And yet 
there haw been reports, though subsequently 
denied or modified, that the chief minister 
of W»t Bengal himself had made a speech 
in Sitiguri in the middle of May in which he 
had chosen to project the issue in essential¬ 
ly Bengali versus Nepali terms; that he had 
formulated what virtually amounted to a 
theory of hostages by suggesting that while 
the Bengalis in the hill areas of Darjeeling 
district were under attack from the Gorkha- 
iand agitators, the tatter would do well to 
bear in mind that there woe more Nepalis 
hi the plains than there were Bengalis in the 
hills. 

These astonishing formulations were 
explained away as being only intended to 
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highlight the ‘vulnerability 1 of the Nepalis 
in the plains, though it needs to be asked 
why they should at all feel ‘vulnerable’ in the 
plain upas, especially in view of the well- 
founded' affirmations of the left front 
government (repeated more than half a 
dozen times—seven times, to be exact—in 
the state government’s information Docu¬ 
ment’ on the Gorkhaland agitation) that 
West Bengal under the left front government 
has been about the only state in the coun¬ 
try where minority communities have felt 
safe. 

However, the observations of the land and 
revenue minister of West Bengal, Benoy 
Krishna Choudhury, in Bangalore and 
Madras last month suggest that the tendency 
to see the problem in the hill areas of 
Darjeeling district in essentially communal 
terms, as a problem between Bengalis and 
Napalis, is deep-rooted in left front and 
government circles in West Bengal. The 
minister's observations, reported in The 
Hindu (October 17) and The Statesman 
(October 19) have till now not been con¬ 
tradicted. According to the report in The 
Hindu, the minister during an address to the 
Advocates’ Association in Bangalore said, 
“If the Gorkhas who were in a minority in 
West Bengal could create trouble for the 
population of the rest of the state, they 
would be at the receiving end if the six crore 
Bengali-speaking people started telling them 
enough”. According to The Statesman’s 
special representative in Madras, Benoy 
Choudhury told a press conference in that 
city that "if in spite of all this the Gorkhas 
who were in a minority in West Bengal 
created problems for the state, the 60 million 
Bengali-speaking people would not take it 
lying down”. 

What does this all mean except pander¬ 
ing to, and appealing for support from, the 
most despicable forms of chauvinism? The 
pity of it all is that the CPI(M), more than 
anyone else, knowl that the people who are 
fighting the chauvinism of the Gorkhaland 
agitators in the hill areas of Darjeeling 
district, and who have indeed laid down their 
lives, are not ‘Bengali-speaking people? but 
Nepali-speakers themselves, in most cases 
the Nepali-speaking cadres of the CPI(M). 
Who can say, therefore, that the communall- 
sation of the politics in the hill areas of 
Darjeeling district has been solely the 
achievement of the Gorkhaland agitators? 

- But this kind of talk makes sense if the 
present stand of the CPi(M) as well as of 
the Congress(I) is seen as being dictated 
essentially by considerations of the assembly 
elections due early next year. Indeed, both 
the resistance of the Congressfl) to even 
considering the proposal by the CPI(M) that 
the constitution be amended to accom¬ 
modate the aspirations of the Nepali- 
speaking people in the form of greater 
autonomy to the region, and the stand of 
the CPI(M) that there cannot be any ques¬ 
tion of m division of West Bengal, and its 
posing of the problem as essentially one of 
Bengali interests versus those conspiring 


against them, suggest that purely electoral 
considerations and not concern for any 
peaceful and democratic resolution of the 
problem have influenced these formulations. 

Baby-Foods Campaign 


Need for Other Measures 


THE bill prohibiting the advertising of baby- 
foods, feeding bottles, etc, is likely to be 
passed in the current session of Parliament. 
This piece of legislation has been hanging 
fire for a long time which is in itself a telling 
demonstration of the influence that the 
baby-food manufacturers (and the drug 
industry) wield in the corridors of power. 
The bill will, no doubt, be seen as a triumph 
of the lobby working so zealously to pro¬ 
mote breastfeeding. And so it ought to have 
been, only the campaign itself has become 
a symbol of sorts because of its unwill¬ 
ingness to grasp the more basic problems of 
women. Nevertheless, it is in many ways an 
indicator of what the consumer movement, 
with the active support of experts, can 
achieve. 

The debate on the unscrupulous market¬ 
ing practices of manufacturers of baby-foods 
is many years old. In the 70s consumer 
action in the US boycotting Nestle products 
had adversely affected the company’s sales 
and had drawn world attention to the 
unethical methods employed to promote 
breastmilk substitutes. In 1972 the 
International Organisation of Consumer 
Unions took up the issue and in 1979 a 
conference was organised by UNICEF and 
WHO on infant-feeding. This set the stage 
for the formulation of an international code 
of marketing of breastmilk substitutes. 
While the code applied to India, there were 
no legal provisions to ensure compliance by 
the manufacturers. With this new bill, the 
advertising of breastmilk substitutes, feeding 
bottles, nipples, valves, etc, becomes a 
punishable offence. Strict norms are also 
sought to be laid down as to the informa¬ 
tion to be displayed on the containers. 

However, this piece of legislation, even if 
strictly enforced, will not in itself be a 
significant contribution to the movement to 
promote breastfeeding. It has been estimated 
that only 30 per cent of mothers among the 
urban poor and 20 per cent of mothers in 
rural areas use breastmilk substitutes; the 
majority of bottle-feed users are from 
among the urban middle class. The target 
population of the campaign is thus limited. 
Not that the promotion of breastfeeding 
practices is a non-issue: Multinational 
companies have used every means of pro¬ 
moting their products—ranging from attrac¬ 
tive propaganda literature and initial free 
supplies to expensive gifts. In fact, in 1985 
a WHO/UNICEF conference had specifical¬ 
ly recommended that the practice of allow¬ 
ing manufacturers to donate large quantities 
of breastmilk substitutes to hospitals should 
be discontinued as it helped to stimulate 


demand for the products. But the 1986 
WHO assembly omitted this particular 
recommendation, reportedly because of the 
pressure from the US (EPW, June 7). 

Thus while the curbing of unethical adver¬ 
tising of these products is a big help to the 
campaign, there are other measures which 
need to be introduced in order to make 
breastfeeding possible among mothers. And 
this means that the movement needs to 
broaden its scope to include issues such as 
working conditions of women, the lack of 
creches at work-places, the non-availability 
of maternity leave in the unorganised sec¬ 
tor where a large proportion of women 
work, and the entire spectrum of child¬ 
feeding practices in an environment of 
chronic deprivation. 


United States 


Setback for Reagan? 


THAT the Democrats have won a majority 
in the Senate in the mid-term elections may 
not in itself be of great significance. Never¬ 
theless it is bound to make Reagan's last two 
years in office that much less comfortable 
And then again the change in the com¬ 
plexion of the Senate however cosmetic it 
may be will no doubt make some impact in 
certain areas of US foreign policy. 

Although the Democrats Have won only 
a slim majority in the Senate they have 
dominated the House of Representatives 
since 1952 with 253 seats currently against 
the Republicans’ 182. With the mid-term 
results, the Democrats will head some of the 
crucial committees and have an opportunity 
to set the agenda in the Senate. It is only 
recently that Reagan’s veto on the South 
Africa sanctions was soundly defeated and 
the bill permitting the massive aid to the 
Contras had a difficult passage. Both these 
issues are likely to be revived and the opposi¬ 
tion to Reagan’s position wilt get a shot in 
the arm. The Republican loss in the Senate 
has come in the wake of the failure at the 
Reykjavik summit and political commenta¬ 
tors are predicting that the party will find 
it difficult to construct a convincing political 
platform for the next two years and sub¬ 
sequently for the Presidential elections. It 
is significant that 11 out of the 15 candidates 
that Reagan chose to personally support 
lost. 

But it is not as if the mid-term election, 
reported to have been the most expensive in 
recent times, threw up major national issues. 
By all accounts, the election appears to have 
been won on local and regional issues. Many 
campaigns, it has been reported, degenerated 
into parochial conflicts. Thus the fact that 

Because of the Diwali holidays in 
the press, the issues of November 1 
and 8 have been combined. 
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the Republicans lost in the Senate does not 
necessarily mean that Reagan’s politics is on 
a losing trend nor does it mean a vote against 
Star Wars or for that matter against US 
policy in Central America. 

On the foreign policy front it is possible 
that arms aid to Pakistan may come in for 
more stringent norms and the nuclear 


programme may be viewed rather more 
critically. Moreover, in recent years it is also 
tine that many of the Democrat senators 
have expressed views very dose to the 
Republicans’. And in any case in both the 
Houses the relative proportion of conser¬ 
vatives and liberals has generally remained 
the same, whatever the party position. 


BUSINESS 

Technology Mission's Pipe-Dreams 


WITH a brief pause now and then edible 
oil prices have been inclined lower since 
about the beginning of September. Festival 
demand—Ganesh, Dussera and Diwali—has 
had no noticeable effect on the market this 
time. The decline has been quite steep. Over 
the past two months the quotation for 
groundnut oil in the Bombay wholesale 
market has been marked down by Rs 8,200 
a tonne, for cottonseed oil (washed) by 
Rs 1,700, for soybean oil by 1,700, for 
rapeseed oil (refined) by Rs 1,500 and for 
rice bran oil (edible grade) by Rs 700 a tonne 
Far from being a matter of concern the 
decline in prices is to be greatly welcomed. 
Speculative elements had bid up prices to 
levels which could scarcely be justified in 
terms of physical supply and actual demand. 
During the last week of August, groundnut 
oil had touched an all-time high of Rs 26,200 
a tonne. Cottonseed oil (washed) was 
marked up to Rs 18,700, sesame oil to 
Rs 18,500, rapeseed oil (refined) to 
Rs 18,600, soybean oil (refined) to Rs 18,800 
and rice bran oil (edible grade) to Rs 18,300- 
Lest one gets away with the impression 
that the sharp fall in prices reflects a state 
of over-abundant supply, it needs to be 
pointed out that edible oil prices are still 
quoted substantially above those prevailing 
a year ago. Groundnut oil is higher by 26.7 
per cent, cottonseed oil by 35 per cent, 
sesame oil by 42.5 per cent, rapeseed oil by 
36.4 per cent, soybean oil by 29 per cent, 
edible rice bran oil by 66 per cent, kardi oil 
by 68 per cent. Prices are appreciably higher 
than a year ago even though the two major 
kharif crops, namely, groundnut and soy¬ 
bean, are better than the 1985-86 harvests. 
The increase in the case of kharif groundnut 
is estimated around five lakh to seven lakh 
tonnes (in shell) and that in respect of soy¬ 
bean around two lakh to three takh tonnes. 

Factors contributing to the decline in 
edible oil prices include early movement of 
the groundnut crop, increased flow of sup¬ 
plies to avail of the prevailing high prices, 
drastic reduction in the limits of oilseed/oii 
stocks held ^wholesalers and semi-whole- 
salers^^idr'in^einana from the vanaspati 
indiMpfpt^eaSy availability of oils under 
the,j||uR<: distribution system. Because of 


its early maturity owing to the absence of 
rams in September, the groundnut crop has 
started arriving in the market at least a 
month earlier than the normal time. The 
limits for holding oilseed and edible oil 
stocks have been reduced by 50 per cent 
With prices inclined lower, the trade and the 
processing industry have been operating on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, keeping their inven¬ 
tories at the minimum operational level. The 
fall in prices might have been still steeper 
if the Gujarat government had not raised the 
central tax on edible oils from one per cent 
to four per cent adversely affecting the 
movement of oil from surplus Gujarat to 
Maharashtra and the other states and the 
Maharashtra government had not imposed 
a turnover tax of 1.25 per cent on the trade. 
Edible oils are already subject to a four per 
cent sales tax. 

With the new crop oil supplies—ground¬ 
nut, soybean, cottonseed and sunflower- 
increasing with the progress of the marketing 
season edible oil prices should ease further 
in due course but there seems little chance 
of prices declining to anywhere near last 
season’s lows. Much would, of course, 
depend on government policy in regard to 
edible oil imports and the prices at which 
these oils are released. The overall indi¬ 
genous supply of vegetable oils—edible as 
well as non-edible—though better than in 
1985-86 can by no means be regarded as 
comfortable. The weather conditions have 
not been too favourable for the kharif crops. 
According to M V Rao, director of the 
technology mission for oilseeds, the oilseeds 
production in the current kharif season is 
expected to be 6.8 to 7 million tonnes against 
the target of 7.8 million tonnes mainly 
because of a prolonged dry spell in many 
parts of the country. These areas include 
some districts of Tunll Nadu, Rayalaseema 
area of Andhra Pradesh and Saurashtra 
region of Gujarat. 

Inquiries with a cross-section of informed 
persons in the oilseeds trade and industry 
indicate that oilseeds production in 1986-87 
might not exceed 12.6 million tonnes against 
the 1985-86 figure of 11.5 million tonnes 
(and rfbt a few place this figure at 11 miliiop 
tonnes only) and 13 million tonnes in 


1984-85. The estimates are based on the 
assumption of normal rabi crops, in¬ 
adequate rains during September-October 
and the consequent lack of sufficient sub¬ 
soil moisture needed for rabi sowings has 
been causing considerable concern among 
the farming community at many centres. 
The union agriculture ministry is reported 
to have worked out a multi-pronged strategy 
to realise a target of 6.94 million tonnes of 
oilseeds production during the rabi season. 
The main thrust of this strategy would be 
transfer of technology on a massive scale to 
increase per hectare yields, diversion of areas 
under less productive crops to oilseeds and 
introduction of inter-cropping systems 
worked out by agricultural universities and 
research institutes. High priority is being 
accorded to rape/mustard seed which 
possess excellent potential for increasing 
production. Considerable attention is to be 
paid to extension of area under summer 
groundnut. About Rs 30 crore have been 
earmarked for this year to encourage farmers 
to take up oilseeds cultivation. The funds are 
to be used for such programmes as seed pro¬ 
duction, seed village schemes, laying out 
demonstrations and plant protection. 

Few can find fault with this strategy. What 
matters is how this strategy gets translated 
into concrete action. Not many observers are 
inclined to share the technology mission’s 
optimism about achieving self-sufficiency in 
vegetable oils in three years. Oilseeds 
production is lagging far behind the Plan 
targets. Production in the second year of 
the current Plan is unlikely to reach the 
record output in the last year of the Sixth 
Plan—13.1 million tonnes. 

With indigenous availability of edible oils 
falling short of domestic demand, the ques¬ 
tion of supply management assumes great 
significance. Opinion about the level of 
edible oil imports to bridge the supply- 
demand gap is bound to be sharply divided. 
It would be difficult to dispense with 
imports altogether. But utmost care needs 
to be taken to ensure that the quantum of 
imports and the pricing policy in regard to 
the allocation of these oils does not hamper 
efforts at Increasing indigenous production. 
The wisdom of boosting domestic consump¬ 
tion of an essential commodity which 
cannot be supported by indigenous supply 
is highly questionable. Nor is there any 
sound logic behind feeding the vanatpati 
industry with large quantities of imported 
oils and supplying these oils at prices 
substantially below the ruling prices of 
indigenous oils to sustain the facade of 
voluntary price control. 

District Industries Centres 


A Fifth Wheel? 


1 THE Fortieth Report of the Public Accounts 
Committee of Parliament'(1985-86) on the 
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District industries Centres Programme has 
brought to light seven! shortcomings is the 
implementation of the programme. On the 
whate, the programme has failed to make the 
expected impact in terms of decentralised 
industrialisation, growth of entrepreneurship 
and creation of employment opportunities 
in rural and semi-urban areas. 

The government had, in its Industrial 
Policy statement presented to the Parliament 
on July 23,1980, recognised that the District 
Industries Centres (DICs) had not produced 
benefits commensurate with the expenditure 
on them. An intensive review of the DICs 
programme was made by a high-level team 
consisting of representatives of the ministries 
of industry, commerce and rural reconstruc¬ 
tion, the Reserve Bank and the state govern¬ 
ments. Following the recommendations of 
the Review Ifeam, it had been decided in 
August 1981 to restructure the DICs with one 
general manager, four functional managers 
and upto three project managers in dis¬ 
ciplines considered relevant to the needs of 
the particular district. 

The Public Accounts Committee (PAC) 
has now found that the restructuring of the 
DICs, which was supposed to have been 
completed by October 1981, had not been 
finished even by September I98S. While 
about 80 per cent of the posts of functional 
managers had been filled, of 1,191 posts of 
project managers all but 50 were vacant. As 
many as 22 states/union territories had not 
appointed even a single project manager. As 
the project manager is the backbone of the 
DICs’ activities, the PAC concludes that the 
prosesp of restructuring of the DICs had not 
even begun in these states. Among the 
reasons for the delay in the restructuring of 
the DICs, the committee was told, was the 
absence of an assurance that the programme 
would continue as a centrally sponsored pro¬ 
gramme after the Sixth Plan. This assurance 
came only as late as July 1984. 

The committee found that the amounts 
released under loans and grants for promo¬ 
tional schemes had not been fully utilised 
by various states/union territories and there 
was an unspent balance of Rs 364 lakh at 
the end of March 1984. According to the 
Ministry of Industry the reason for non- 
utilisation of these funds was the inability 
of the states and union territories to comply 
with the formalities for the release of the 
funds as seed margin money. The committee 
was informed that to improve the utilisation 
of resources made available for lending and 
to make the conditions under the Margin 
Money Assistance Scheme more realistic, the 
scheme had been liberalised so as to 

(1) raise the assistance limit under the 
margin money scheme from 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent subject to maximum of 
Rs 40,000, and in the case of SCs and 
Stt to 30 per cent subject to a maximum 
of Rs tiO.Q&O; arid ' 

(2) malm ft applicable to industries in 


semi-urban areas wkb a population upto 
one lakh. 

The liberalised scheme has been in opera¬ 
tion since August 1984. 

Since absence of adequate marketing 
outlets is a major problem faced by small 
units/artiiatu, the DICs were required to 
make provision in their action plans for 
establishment of Rural Marketing Centres. 
The PAC had in an earlier report suggested 
that organisations like Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission, All-India Hand- 
loom Board, All-India Handicrafts Board, 
National Small Industries Corporation, etc, 
should play a more active role in providing 
marketing assistance to small-scale indus¬ 
tries in a co-ordinated manner. These 
agencies have not, however, involved them¬ 
selves in rendering marketing assistance to 
small-scale and tiny industries. 

Investigation of the potential for develop¬ 
ment of the district was one of the basic 
objectives of the DICs and as such the first 
task of each DIC was to prepare an Action 
Plan indicating the details of the industrial 
development programmes and requirements 
of inputs and production potentials sepa¬ 
rately for artisans-based activities and tiny 
and small-scale units. While many of the 
DICs did prepare Action Plans, they were 
not based on any detailed survey or study. 

The DICs were also meant to assist 
artisans and small-scale units in getting 
financial assistance from banks and other 
financial institutions. For this purpose appli¬ 
cations for institutional finance were 
required to be assessed and recommended 
by the DICs through the manager (credit), 
an officer deputed by the 'Lead Bank’ of the 
district. The committee has found that out 
of 79,445 cases recommended by the DICs 
in 11 states/union territories during 1978-79 
to 1981-82, only 30,035 had been sanctioned 
by the financial institutions. In Maharashtra, 
out of 38,883 cases recommended by the 
DICs, as many as 12,412 had been rejected 
by the banks. 

The committee came across frequent com¬ 
plaints of inadequate financial support to 
entrepreneurs recommended by DICs and a 
tendency on the part of banks to delay the 
sanction of loans. One of the reasons for this 
was stated to be under-staffing in banks in 
rural areas. Schemes/proposals appraised by 
the general managers/credit managers of 
DICs were again independently appraised by 
banks and this led to inordinate delays. The 
committee recommends that once a case for 
grant of loan is recommended by a DIC after 
due appraisal it should ordinarily be sanc¬ 
tioned by the banks. Otherwise, the appraisal 
by the DIC simply means on extra hurdle for 
the entrepreneur as he has to get his loan 
application cleared at two places. 

Despite its dismal performance so far, the 
PAC remains convinced that the DICs 
scheme, if implemented well, can achieve not 
only rapid production growth but also large 
employment generation. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW, November 5, 1966 

The rudest shock comes from the manner 
In which the government and the country arc 
showing themselves to be pushed off the edge 
of eecularism into the abyse of communal reac¬ 
tion. .. The place of cattle In the Indian 
economy, true enough, is not a queetkm to be 
settled by economic expertise alone. It is 
covered and overlaid by heavy emotions draw¬ 
ing Its strength from the dark depths of 
unreason... Cattle are a state subject, the 
Centre has no jurisdiction to legislate on it. 
So when Nandaii wrote frantically to the States 
to ban cow slaughter—such of them which had 
not already done so—one could dismiss it as 
a failure of nerves, arising from the threat of 
Jan Sangh in the coming elections... It is not 
Nandaji alone who has panicked, but the 
Executive of the Congrere Puttamentary forty; 
if not the entire forty .. Among the few States 
which have stood out against k, is West Bengal. 
It haa considerable Muilim votes to think of 
and there la no potential threat ftom Jan Sangh 
to the Congress m West Bengal. 

What is happening right in front of our eyes 
is like a scene out of a Greek tragedy, of the 
Chorus foretelling doom but unable to avert 
it.,, The government may as well fold up. 
Pending elections, any way, Delhi has 
abdicated. 

• • 

For all the flattering comparisons with the 
Hoover Commission ui the United States the 
so-called interim report which the Administ¬ 
rative Reforms Commission has produced is 
a damp squib.. The inspiration for the Lok 
Pal and the Lok Ayukta is the ombudsman, 
though the appointment of two types of 
authorities is considered necessary in view of 
the eogntry’s federal set-up. This will raise 
some tricky problems, however. What happens, 
for instance, when a complaint is made at a 
level below the Secretary but, in the course of 
Investigation extends to the Secretary or even 
the Minister? W1U the Lok Ayukta then wash 
his hands of the matter? And will the Lok fol 
take cognisance of the case? .. .Will the Lok 
Pal deal with the lower officials also? TUI a 
proper relationship is established between the 
two classes these difficulties will continue. 
Statutory provisions alone may not be enough; 
much wlU depend on the first appointees to 
the posts. 


The Ministry of Health after taking an 
overall view of the recommendations of the 
Special Committee appointed by the Central 
Family Planning Council early this year... has 
decided that a consolidated sum, calculated 
at the rate of Rs It per 1UCD Insertion may 
be paid to State governments (for the) pro¬ 
gramme . The break-up of the payment of 
Rs II per IUCD insertion is as follows (a) 
compensation to the individual for loss of 
wages, etc, Rs S; (b) cost of drugs and dress¬ 
ing, Rs 3; (c) payment to the doctor, Rs 2; and 
(d) payment to the promoter. Re I 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR 




Credential-Mongering 


ONE could hav* very well ignored Ashok 
Rudra’s vituperative piece “Spitting Upwards 
at the Stars” ( EPW, September 20-27) had 
it not been written specifically for the 
international reader with a view to apprais¬ 
ing him of the damage caused by AM to the 
intellectual respectability of Indian writers! 
It is true that AM had made certain strong 
observations in his Calcutta Diary about 
Simone de Beauvoir’s contributions (EPW, 
April 26). Instead of criticising those points 
which he finds difficult to agree with, Rudra 
seems to be engaging himself in personal 
vilification. He has all the right, indeed, to 
demolish AM's arguments, but only it should 
be in a manner befitting gentlemen. Instead 
he goes about rejecting the "credentials” 
of AM which, to say the least, is sheer 
nonsense. He pooh poohs AM for not being 
an “eminent economist”, as if one has to be 
one to be a column writer. If Rudra’s line 
of reasoning (if at ail one could call it 
reasoning) is, for a change, directed towards 
himself, one might well feel that the same 
‘lack of eminence* suits Rudra too in a no 
less significant manner! 

Rudra finds fault with AM for criticising 
de Beauvoir for having not produced any 
creative work after Sartre’s demise. This is 
well taken. But what is not in good taste is 
the way he lashes out at AM for not having 
produced any creative work himself. This 
prompts one to pose a question: is it neces¬ 
sary that one should have produced creative 
work to qualify oneself to criticise the 
creative work produced by others? If this is 
the criterion, one can as well ask, how many 
among Ihgore’s critics are competent to do 
the job? Furthermore, one can even pause 
for a moment and ask very pointed ques¬ 
tions about Rudra’s own competence to 
evaluate de Beauvoir, if one has ever gone 
through his pieces on art, literature, etc, that 
have appeared in Frontier from time to time. 

Tb cap it all, Rudra takes AM to task by 
saying that the latter cannot “speak for 
history”. But the same Rudra concludes his 
piece vouchsafing for history, asserting that 
“history’s verdict may well be the very 
opposite of that of AM". Such pontifica- 
tions, prescribing one set of rules for oneself 
and another set for others, are indeed 
unstomachable for a sane reader. 

Finally, a word of caution to the interna¬ 
tional reader: please do not consider this 
piece as typical of the level of discussion 
among Indian intellectuals. As Rudra ask¬ 
ed, I may also ask the “excellent editor of 
this excellent journal”, why publish this 
trash? m K Sukumaran Nair 

Cochin 


men and Health Meeting 


International Women and Health 
'ill take place in San Jose, Costa 


Rioa, on May 23-28,1987. The main themes 
of the meeting will be: population policies 
and reproductive rights; community health; 
environmental health hazards; drugs; health 
care systems. 

Workshops and plenary sessions will be 
organised under these themes and we would 
like to receive suggestions for specific topics. 

One of the aims of the meeting will be to 
make connections between health issues of 
international concern and grassroots work 
with women at a local level. We will make 
a special effort to ensure the participation 
of third world women’s groups. Our priority 
is to bring together Women from indus¬ 
trialised and third world countries, to share 
information, practical experiences and 
methods of organisation. We hope the 
meeting will decide priorities and activities 
on women’s health issues, and strengthen 


and consolidate international networking. 

The previous 4 meetings were held hi 
Rome (1977), Hannover (1980), Geneva 
(1981) and Amsterdam (1984). This is the 
first time the meeting will be in a third world 
country. Because of the lack of choice in 
facilities in San Jos6, and the realities of 
travel to a third world country, the meeting 
will be very expensive to organise. We ask 
you to start fund-raising to cover your travel 
costs and other expenses. We are making a 
huge effort to fund-raise for women who 
couldn’t otherwise come, but we need your 
help if we are going to succeed. 

For more information and to register, 
write to us. If you do not hear from us, 
please assume that your letter has been lost 
in the post and write again. 

Marta Trejos 

CEFEMINA 

Apdo 5355 

San Jose, Costa Rica. 



American Studies Research Centre 

Hyderabad 500 007 

Applications invited for GRANTS 

The American Studies Research Centre (ASRC), Hyderabad, a resistered 
Indian Society, welcomes applications for grants to do research at the Centre 
ASRC contains the latest collection in Asia of materials on the United States, 
with an emphasis on literature, history, political science, economics, and the 
other social sciences. Grants are given in the following categories. 1) Teacher 
Study Grant, for young scholars who wish to read intensively in the library 
to prepare for research or classroom teaching; 2) Teacher Research Grant, 
for young scholars working at the M Phil, level or above with a specific 
programme of research; 3) Middle Awards, for scholars who have had the 
Ph D for five years or more and who have given evidence of continued 
scholarly activity and wish to pursue research at the Centre; 4) Scholar-m- 
Residence, for senior scholars who have done substantial work in American 
Studies or had been doing research in any area relevant to American Studies. 

The above grants include per diem and train travel to Hyderabad Grants 
will be awarded to persons who have a well-conceived, feasible project and 
can make a strong case for using the Centre’s library. 

Only Indian citizens may apply for a grant 

Persons applying for grants must be members of ASRC. Membership is open 
to teachers at the college or university level and to scholars engaged in 
M Phil./M.Lrtt doctoral or post-doctoral research. The membership fee is Rs.40 
for two years; Rs 50 for three years,- Rs 80 for five years and Rs.200 for Life 
membership. Deadlines for applications are 15 February for summer grants 
and 15 July for winter grants. 

Persons wishing to apply should write to: 

Director 

American Studies Research Centre 

Hyderabad 500 007 




Application forms will be supplied on request. 




Mother and Son 

Romesh Tliapar 


WE’VE been thinking about the eight 
meaningless Cabinet reshuffle. The pro¬ 
moting and demoting of the ministerial team 
is so reminiscent of the days of Indira 
Gandhi. She was notorious for turning 
servants into ministers and ministers into 
servants. Her dear son seems similarly 
inclined, but he forgets that Mama had a 
grip over the party which he does not have. 
In fact, he is a distant totem without much 
knowledge of what goes on. 

The shuffling and reshuffling has the 
quality of bedtime doodles. People are 
shunted around without attention to their 
expertise and know-how. It certainly looks 
as if these qualities don’t matter. Eight 
reshuffles in two years reduces the mini¬ 
sterial team—apart from the Finance 
Minister—to a cynical bunch of men and 
women unable to function without the sup¬ 
port of a bureaucratic coterie. No proper 
preparation of policy or implementation is 
possible under this sort of dispensation. 

Why should Rajiv Gandhi want to shatter 
the morale of his ministerial team, whatever 
its efficiency or effectiveness? 1b imagine 
t^iat these frequent changes are required 
because a carefully organised selection 
process is under way is far-fetched. No intel¬ 
ligent pattern emerges from the haphazard 
changes. 

It is, therefore, becoming increasingly 
apparent that either the Prime Minister hides 
an explosive, authoritarian arrogance behind 
his benign presence or he is profoundly in¬ 
secure. Like his mother, he is obsessed with 
promoting and demoting to assert his leader¬ 
ship. Whatever the assessment about his 
psychological state, we should do well to 
remember that, unlike his mother, he knows 
next to nothing about his party and its 
traumas. 

Indira Gandhi had two qualities which are 
seldom mentioned. She met almost anyone 
who wanted to see her. She had an infinite 
capacity to listen without revealing how she 
felt about any matter. And she knew her 
party. Every member was a person sur¬ 
rounded by significant relationships which 
determined his actions. Her ‘hunches’ were 
for the most part soundly-based. In fact, she 
Was almost a walking computer on the party 
and its various factions. 

Rajiv Gandhi is not a party leader like his 
mother. He is more in the nature of a totem, 
projected by the image-makers for gathering 
votes. The mindlessness in political and 
economic matters provides an extraordinary 
opportunity to individual friends and 
members of his secretariat to influence 
national policy. Instant decisions, contrary 
decisions, stupid decisions, and all backed 
by speeches of various description, make up 
g o v er nm e n t policy. Small wonder, then, that 


the ruling party itself is startled by the 
disarray. 

To explain away the inanities of gover¬ 
nance today, seasoned observers try to 
discover who is responsible for the farce that 
is being enacted. Some say that Rajiv and 
Sonia do not share their confidences with 
anyone. Others point to garrulous, over— 
active, ambitious people like the political 
operator, Fbtedar, and the junior bureaucrat, 
Mani Shankar Iyer. Other names that figure 
in conversations are Rajiv’s Indian Airlines 
colleague. Captain Sharma, the senior 
secretariat member, Gopi Arora, and also 
persons who catch his fancy from outside. 

The ruling party is, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, totally isolated from the power centre 
The organisation is some sort of dump to 
be titillated when a frustrated Congressman 
(yes, they still call themselves by this once 
honoured description!) decides to rouse 
himself in protest. Then, suspension and 
expulsion becomes the order of the day— 
often without regard to merit or to the effect 
on the party's supporters. 

Even though Rajiv Gandhi and his friends 
talk of moving into the twenty-first century, 
they do not seem to see the need to restruc¬ 
ture the party in more modern terms where 
leading members are specialising in par¬ 
ticular aspects of policy formulation and 
where the line of succession is beyond the 
ridiculous notions of dynasty around a 
single family. It is incredible that these young 
men do not assess the strains under which 
the Indian polity is living. 

The recent assassination attempt, fortu¬ 
nately averted, left every political person 
speculating on what would have happened 
if Rajiv Gandhi had been removed from the 
scene. Such speculation is very natural, and 
it leaves the thinking Indian terribly dis¬ 
turbed by the fragility of the present so- 
called stability. It is a disservice to the nation 
to make it so vulnerable 

On the surface, the ruling Congress Party 
plods along, ostensibly happy and comfort¬ 
able in its massive majority. Within the 
obedient ranks, the anxieties are surfacing. 
A party without programmatic commit¬ 
ments, interested only in the play of cynical 
personalities, can be shredded by faction- 
fights when the cement is no more. A 
massive majority can become a fluctuating 
and destabilising factor. The mindless 
shuffling and reshuffling could, even rut hen 
the Congress Party, sow the seeds of revolt— 
and the speaker, Jakhar, has drawn a con¬ 
venient distinction between defection and 
expulsion. 

It is for this reason that a large number 
of observers are concerned over the trends 
towards authoritarianism so visible in India. 
The ambience of the sub-continent is 


authoritarian, from the fundamentalisms 
and revivalisms of our religious groups to 
the repeated demands for banning any inter¬ 
pretation of political personalities which 
does not conform to the accepted norms. No 
deviations are permitted, and those laying 
down ‘the line' are pretty illiterate 

Whatever the disarray, conformism is an 
Indian characteristic. Indira Gandhi’s 
Emergency gave us a glimpse of this instant 
conformism, and if she had not allowed 
Sanjay to mismanage the situation, we 
would have only too willingly remained 
subservient. Fortunately these distortions in 
our shallow democratic system are not pos¬ 
sible now. Too many states are no more 
within the Congress grip. They would prove 
extremely troublesome. 

At this moment of hopelessness, it is not 
inappropriate for us to compare the ruling 
styles of Rajiv Gandhi and his mother. Many 
lessons are to be drawn, and I hope th$y will 
be drawn in time, or else we will drift into 
a kind of non-working, petrified democracy, 
lumpenised, growing increasingly explosive. 
The answer is not Peronism, but a widening 
of popular participation within a clearly 
defined, consensus frame. 

What a gulf there is between what is 
sought and what is dispensed! 

October 31. 


ICICI 

INDUSTRIAL CREDIT AND INVEST¬ 
MENT CORPORATION OF INDIA (ICIO) 
has made a successful public bond issue of 
SF 75 million (about Rs 60 croie) in the Swiss 
Capital Market. The bonds were issued at par 
with a coupon rate of 5 Vi per cent per annum 
and a maturity of 10 years. The bonds are 
guaranteed by Government of India. The 
issue Was lead-managed by Union Bank of 
Switzerland. This is the first public issue of 
bonds by any Indian entity in the Swiss 
Capital Market. ICICI had made a mini¬ 
issue of SF 8 million as far back as in 1973. 
The issue dosed successfully on November 4, 
1986 with subscription exceeding the issue 
amount. 

ICICI has been active in the international 
commercial markets and is a prominent 
Indian institution attracting the most 
favourable terms for its foreign currency 
borrowings. This is ICICI’s 20th commercial 
borrowing in the international market which 
have so far been in the form of multi- 
currency euro-loans, bond issues (including 
an FRN issue) and export lines of credit. The 
total amount of international commercial 
borrowings of ICICI now amounts to about 
US S 480 million (equivalent) ICICI's 
aggrcs&tc foreign currency sanctions and 
disbursements as at September 30, 1986 are 
about S 1.7 billion and $ 1.4 billion respec¬ 
tively. The cumulative assistance sanctioned 
and disbursed (including rupee assistance) 
as of that date was about S 4 billion and 
S 3 billion respectively 
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Variation (Per Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71 - 100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

la 

In 

In 

(18-10-86) 

Month 

Year 

29, 1986 

8S46+ + 

84-83 

83-84 

*2-83 

All Commodities 

1000 

384.0 

0.8 

6.3 

6.9 

5.7 

7.1 

9.5 

2.6 

Primary Articles 

Food Articles 

417 

358.0 

1.9 

7.9 

8.7 

2.4 

4.8 

11.0 

3.6 

298 

346.3 

2.3 

7.4 

8.5 

7.3 

6.4 

13.5 

6.2 

Non-food Articles 

106 

312.5 

1.3 

13.0 

13.7 

-10.3 

-2.3 

15.1 

1.7 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

85 

620.3 

0.4 

7.6 

1.8 

8.9 

2.6 

7.6 

7.3 

Manufactured Products 

499 

365.7 

0.1 

4.7 

7.1 

3.3 

6.0 

8.7 

0.6 






Variation (Per Cent) 



Cost of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Base 

Month 

Last 

Lest 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Year 

1986 

85-86 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

For Industrial Workers 1960 < 

- 100 

672* 

0.6 

8.7 

5.3- 

6.5 

6.4 

12.6 

7.8 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 1960 > 

- 100 

613* 

0.8 

7.5 

5.0 

6.8 

8.1 

10.3 

8.0 

For Agricultural Labourers July 60 to 

576* 

1.0 

4.5 

3.6 

4.8 

0.2 

11.4 

5.2 

June 61 

- 100 













Variation Rs Crore (Per Cent in Brackets) 


Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Unit 

Week 

Lest 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(10-10-86) 

Month 

Year 

28, 1986 

85-86** 

84-85** 

83-84 

82-83 

Money Supply (Mj) 

Rs Crore 

1,27,110 

2,002 

17,881 

8,902 

15,192 

16,058 

13,031 

10,115 



(1.6) 

(16.4) 

(7.5) 

(14.9) 

(18.7) 

(17.9) 

(16.I) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs Crore 

66,542 

805 

11,387 

8,051 

9,579 

8,445 

5,757 

4,748 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs Crore 

84,310 

1,253 

9,975 

2,596 

9,745 

10,809 

8,830 

8,247 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking Sector 
Deposit of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs Crore 

3,360 

79 

136 

-32 

299 

1,419 

-104 

-977 

Rs Crore 

92,975 

1,813 

14,261 

12,256 

12,475 

11,519 

8,550 

7,299 

Foreign Exchange Assets** 



(2.0) 

(18.1) 

(15.2) 

(17.3) 

(19.0) 

(16.4) 

(16.6) 

Rs Crore 

6,686 

79 

-257 

-328 

53 

1,319 

1,233 

911 







(0.8) 

(24.0) 

(28.9) 

(27.2) 

index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 






Production 


Month 

Months* 


Variation (Per Cent) 


(1970 = 100) 














In 

In 

In 

In 

In 





1986 

1985 

1986** 

1985** 

1984 

1983 

1982 

Deneral Index 

100.00 

205.1 6 

217.7 

203.2 

7.1 

6.9 

6.6 

4.2 

4.5 

Basic Industries 

33.23 

261.6 s 

273.5 

253.5 

8.7 

6.7 

10.8 

5.3 

8.0 

Capita] Goods Industries 

14.98 

204.8 s 

234.8 

231.4 

1.5 

2.6 

6.6 

5.3 

0.9 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

21.33 

182.3 s 

188.2 

175.7 

7.1 

12.& 

6.1 

6.8 

1.9 

Consumer Goods Industries 

30.46 

166.7 s 

177.6 

168.6 

5.3 

3.1 

2.6 

0.6 

5.8 

Durable Goods 

3.81 

288.2 s 

265.4 

243.8 

8.9 

17.8 

17.8 

1.0 

3.6 

Non-Durable Goods 

26.63 

149.3 s 

164.6 

157.8 

4.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

6.5 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 







Month ' 



















(June 86) 1986-87* 

1985-86* 

19*5-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

1982-83 

1981-82 

Exports 

Rs Crore 

874 

2,790 

2,720 

10,420 

11,855 

9.872 

8,908 

7,803 

Imports 

Rs Crore 

1,397 

4,414 

4,739 

(-12.1) 

18,371 

(20.0) 

17.173 

(10.8) 

15,763 

<14-24 

14,356 

(163) 

13,671 

Balances of Trade 

Rs Crore 

-523 

-1,624 

-2,039 

(7.0) 

-7,951 

(8.9) 

-5,318 

(9.8) 

-5,891 

(5.04 

-5.448 

./a 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 







Month ' 










1986 

1985 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

1981 

(June 86) 

Number of Applicants on Live Registers 

Thousand 

27,812 

27,812 

24,499 

26,270 

23,547 

21,954 

18,646 

16,584 

(as at end of period) 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

453 

2,454 

2,709 

(11.6) 

5,766 

(7.3) 

6,220 

(17.7) 

6,635 

(12.4) 

5,862 

(8.3) 

6,277 

Number of Vacancies Notified 





(-7.3) 

(-6.5) 

(13.5) 

(-6.® 

(2.0) 

Thousand 

65 

293 

353 

637 

707 

827 

820 

895 

Number of Placements 





(-7.1) 

(-15.5) 

(0.9) 

(-8.4) 

(6.6) 

Thousand 

31 

198 

201 

373 

407 

486 

474 

505 






(-8.4) 

(-16.3) 

(2-5) 

(-61) 

(5.2) 

Income 

Unit 

1984-85** 

1983-84** 

1982-83 

1981-82 

1980-81 

1979-80 

1978-79 

1977-78 

Gross Deascstic Product (Current Prices) 

Rs crore 

1,89,434 

1,72,176 

1,45,565 

1,30,583 

1.14,021 

93,474 

87,326 

80,898 

Gross Domestic Product (1970-71 Prices) 

Rs crore 

61,473 

59,319 

55,032 

53,161 

30,736 

47.138 

49,633 

46,917 

Per Capita Income (1970-71 Prices) 

Rupees 

772 

761 

721 

713 

700 

664 

717 

695 


* For current year upto latest mouth for which data are available and for corresponding period of lad year. 

•• Excluding gold and SDR*. 

+ Upto latest month for Which dau are available. 

+ + Provisional data. 

Notes; (1) Superscript numeral denote* month to which figure relates, e g, superscript 1 Indicate* that the figure is for January and so on. 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage venation over previous period. 
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Bhopal’s Lone Survivor 

Hanaavivek 


UNION CARBIDE INDIA faced as many 
if 2,898 law suits in the Court of District 
Judge, Bhopal, with total value of claims 
amounting to Rs 161.6 crore besides a 
representative suit claiming Rs 1,250 crore 
filed against it and the parent company. 
Union Carbide Corporation, USA. In terms 
of the Bhopal Gas Leak Disaster (Proces¬ 
sing of Claims) Act, 1985, Government of 
India applied for bong added as co-plaintiff. 
All these suits have been consolidated and 
stayed by the District Judges Bhopal, on 
December 31, 1985. In the 16 suits filed 
against the US company in the US, one was 
dismissed and 13 were transferred to the 
Southern District Court in New York, while 
two suits are still pending in the State Courts 
in the States of Ifcxas and Connecticut. The 
13 suits were dismissed by Judge John F 
Keenan on May 12, 1986 on grounds of 
forum non convenient. Appeals have been 
filed against Judge Keenan's judgment 
before the 2nd Circuit Court of Appeal in 

The Week’s Companies 


New York. The remaining two suits are still 
pending in the State Courts in the US and 
are being contested by the company. 

As the company’s request for renewal of 
licences under the Insecticides Act, 1968, and 
Factories Act, 1948, was not granted by the 
Government of Madhya Pradesh, the plant 
at Bhopal was closed. All fixed assets at the 
plant, being treated as discarded during the 
year, the loss arising from the assets so 
written off aggregating to Rs 8.44 crore has 
been duly accounted for in the books of 
accounts. 

During the year ended December 25,1985, 
sales amounted to Rs 198.83 crore against 
Rs 188.64 crore in the previous year and 
yielded a gross profit of Rs 20.56 crore 
against Rs 20.32 crore. Profit after tax and 
after writing off Bhopal fixed assets amoun¬ 
ted to Rs 13 lakh as compared to Rs 8.21 
crore previously. Dividend, paid at 5 per cent 
last year, has been skipped. Despite lower 
income from sales of pesticides division 


following discontinuance of operations at 
Bhopal, turnover was higher due to increases 
in sales in other segments like batteries, 
polyolefins, chemicals, arc carbons, etc. 

The battery plant at Srinagar was fully 
commissioned, but initial start-up problems 
affected production. Flashlight production 
at the Lucknow plant was affected conse¬ 
quent to 'stay in’ strike followed by lock-out 
lasting for 10 weeks. The company is now 
manufacturing batteries with advanced zinc 
chloride technology. 

The Government of Maharashtra has 
decided to shift the manufacturing units of 
all hazardous chemicals out of Bombay and 
asked the company to shift its chemical and 
plastics unit at Chembur. According to the 
directors, the relocation of the unit at current 
capacities, estimated to cost about Rs 60 
crore (excluding the cost of land, cost of 
pipeline for transporting feedstock and the 
cost associated with transfer of employees) 
would not be viable. The company has 
appointed Engineers India as consultants to 
prepare a techno-economic feasibility report 
on relocation at an economic enhanced 
capacity of 90,000 tonnes per annum low 
density polyethylene (LDPE). 

The company closed down its marine pro¬ 
ducts processing plant with effect from 
November 5, 1983 as its operations had 
become uneconomic The processing plant 
was sold at the best price of Rs 65 lakh to 
Chowhan Exports, subject to the approval 
of RBI. IWo trawlers have been sold to 
Sujatha Sea Foods at Rs 15 lakh each and 
the remaining 7 trawlers, which were emplo¬ 
yed in business, are also to be disposed of. 

Following the relaxation/liberalisation of 
industrial licensing policy, the company is 
reviewing various alternatives for moder¬ 
nising its production facilities at various 
plants with a view to enhancing production 
capacities. The company has received 
approval in principle for enhancement in the 
annual licensed capacity of electrolytic 
manganese dioxide manufacture from 3,940 
tonnes to 4,520 tonnes, subject to clearance 
from locational angle in terms of the new 
liberalised capacity re-endorsement scheme 
of the government. 

SHREE DIGVIJAY CEMENT has turned 
in better working results for 1985 with 
increases in sales from the previous year’s 
Rs 101.60 crore to Rs 129.69 crore and in 
gross profit from Rs 4.29 crore to Rs 6 crore 
These figures also show a small increase in 
profit margins. Net profit has expanded 
from Rs 1.49 crore to Rs 2.47 crore and the 
unchanged dividend at 20 per cent was 
covered 3.5 times by earnings as against 2.06 
times previously. The cement division 
produced 7.45 lakh tonnes of clinker and 
8.54 lakh tonnes of cement as against 6.83 
lakh tonnes and 8.09 lakh tonnes respectively 
in the previous year. Dry process plant at 
Digvijaygram commenced trial production 
in March 1985, but commercial production 


(Rs Lakh) 



Union Carbide 

Digvijay Cement 

Everest Bldg 


Latest Year 
25-12-85 

Last Vkar 
25-12-84 

Latest Year 
31-12-85 

Last Year 
31-12-84 

Latest Year 
31-12-85 

Last Year 
31-12-84 

Paid-up Capital 

3238 

3238 

454 

454 

247 

247 

Reserves 

3611 

3597 

6780 

6941 

638 

537 

Borrowings 

1812 

2676 

5910 

4720 

13 

131 

of which Tfcrm borrowings 

1003 

1128 

2846 

2197 

— 

— 

Gross fixed assets 

7979 

16204 

12178 

9243 

1101 

1039 

Net fixed assets 

3093 

4419 

10376 

10106 

296 

334 

Investments 

105 

137 

725 

702 

6 

6 

Current liabilities 

2641 

2664 

4097 

4569 

1537 

1378 

Current assets 

7980 

7386 

6680 

5853 

2155 

1981 

Stocks 

4187 

3973 

3210 

3247 

1024 

1197 

Book debts 

1683 

1559 

2028 

1439 

372 

513 

Net sales 

19883 

18864 

12969 

10160 

5114 

4889 

Other income 

224 

180 

354 

213 

63 

lb 

Raw material costs 

10338 

9874 

*3025 

4347 

2844 

3169 

Wages 

3372 

2833 

1842 

1475 

832 

756 

Interest 

309 

473 

792 

454 

18 

77 

Gross profit ( + )/loss (-) 

2056 

2032 

600 

429 

429 

4 

Depreciation provision 

559 

501 

353 

280 

97 

76 

llu provision 

640 

710 

— 

— 

182 

— 

Net profit (+ )/losi (-) 

857» 

821 

247 

149 

ISO 

-72 

Investment allowance reserve 

80 

105 

140 

125 

5 

2 

1>ansfer to reserves 

— 

574 

— 

— 

96 

— 

Dividend 

Amount P 

_ 

_ 

9 

9 



E 

— 

— 

68 

68 

49 

12 

Rate (per cent) P 

— 

— 

6.30*13.50 

6.50*13. 

50 — 

— 

E 

— 

— 

20 

20 

20 

5 

Cover (times) 

— 

— 

3.50 

2.06 

3.06 

— 

Ratios (per cent) 

Gross profit/sales 

10.34 

10.77 

4.64 

4.22 

8.39 

0.04 

Net profit/capital employed 

12.47 

11.97 

10.72 

6.99 

16.95 

— 

Inventories/saies 

21.07 

21.06 

24.75 

31.96 

20.05 

24.48 

Wages/sales 

-. 

16.96 

19.01 

14.20 

14.51 

16.27 

15.46 


* Before providing Rs 8.44 crore for loss on Bhopal fixed assets. 
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The asbestos products division ■fd’jidiiwd 
78,684 tonnes of asbestos products against 
65,436 tonnes in the previous year. Produc¬ 
tion of jute goods at the jute division was 
also higher at 29,129 tonnes against 22,438 
tonnes, but working results were affected due 
to shortage of raw jute in the first half of 
the year and high prices which recorded an 
unprecedented level of over Rs 10,000 per 
tonne, coupled with rise in cost of power, 
coal and wages. The prices of finished goods 
too increased, but these were not commen¬ 
surate with the rise in costs. 

The working of the silk division continued 
to be affected by recessionary and adverse 
market conditions. The modernisation 
scheme taken up with the assistance from 
Industrial Reconstruction Bank of India was 
almost complete during the year, but the mill 
could not run at full capacity owing to 
diverse reasons. The output of rubberised 
coir products and jute felt at 1,207 tonnes 
and 659 tonnes compared well with 1,098 
tonnes and 652 tonnes respectively produced 
in the previous year. Steps are being taken 
to increase production further by installing 
new equipment. 

EVEREST BUILDING PRODUCTS made 
a marked turnaround in 1985 and earned a 
gross profit of Rs 4.29 crore against a mere 
Rs 4 lakh in the previous year although sales 
increased comparatively modestly from 
Rs 48.89 crore to Rs 51.14 crore. These 
figures reflected widening of profit margins, 
which the directors attributed to improved 
market conditions, better working manage¬ 
ment and effective reduction in costs. This 
could be achieved in spite of lower produc¬ 
tion and sales tonnage arising principally 
from labour unrest at the company’s Mulund 
works where operations ceased from mid- 
July, 1985 and strike at Pudanur works for 
over a month. Net profit amounted to 
Rs ISO lakh against a net loss of Rs 72 lakh 
previously. The directors stepped up divi¬ 
dend from 5 per cent to 20 per cent which 
was covered 3.06 times by earnings; last 
year’s meagre payment was made by drawing 
from the general reserve. 


In the Capital Market 


Bharat Gears is making an issue of 13.5 per 
cent secured redeemable convertible deben¬ 
tures of Rs 9.68 crore to raise a part of the 
finance required for its gear box project and 
expansion of gear manufacturing facilities. 
These debentures of Rs 100 each will be 
offered for subscription to the existing 
shareholders by way of ‘rights’ in a two-for- 
five basis. A sum of Rs 20 out of the face 
value of each debenture will be auto¬ 
matically converted into two new equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at par on March 1, 
1987. The non-convertible part of Rs 80 per 
debenture will be redeemed at the end of the 
seventh year. The company intends to retain 
‘%tcets application money received upto 25 
of the issue amount. The Rs 11 crore 




of tfcfest Germany, is nearing completion. 
According to the Chairman, Raunaq Singh, 
the first batch of gear boxes is expected to 
be delivered in a couple of months to a 
leading Indian vehicle manufacturer. The 
company has also decided to set up its own 
fbrging plant in Nasik district of Maha¬ 
rashtra with a capacity of 9,000 tonnes per 
annum, primarily for its captive require¬ 
ments of forgings. The company has been 
able to increase its market share in the 
country. It is also negotiating with reputed 
original equipment manufacturers in North 
America and UK and expects to receive 
orders worth US dollars 2 million, 50 per 
cent of which will be executed during the 
current financial year. Meanwhile, the com¬ 
pany has promoted a new company under 
the name ‘Raunaq Automotive Compo¬ 
nents’ in association with PICMP to manu¬ 
facture smaller gears for Maruti and 
two-wheelers. 

Kothari General Foods Corporation is 
making an issue of 38 lakh equity shares of 
Rs 10 each linked with 3,80 lakh 15 per cent 
redeemable secured convertible debentures 
of Rs 100 each, both at par. Out of the face 
value of each debenture, Rs 20 will be 
convened into 2 equity shares at par on 
October 1. 1989. The issue is to finance a 
pan of the Rs 34.35 crore project being set 
up at Mysore for manufacture of powdered 
food beverages, soluble coffee, vegetable- 
based protein products and other con¬ 
venience foods. The company has been pro¬ 
moted by General Foods Corporation, USA, 
the largest multi-product food company in 
the world, and Kothari Industrial Corpora¬ 
tion. The company will have complete access 


marketing and management expertise. 
General Foods it also subscribing to 33 W 
per cent of the equity share capital of the 
company. Substantial progress has been 
made in the implementation of the project. 
The company expects to commission its 
plant at Mysore by the last quarter of 1987. 
Meanwhile, with the existing plant at 
Hassan, it is proposed to launch nationally 
powdered food beverages from early 1987. 

According to O C Kothari, the company 
expects to achieve a turnover of about Rs 55 
crore at full operation (1989/1990) with an 
estimated profit before depreciation and 
interest of Rs 10 crore and net profit of Rs 3 
crore. The company is expected to be in a 
no-tax position for the first 4 years. Further, 
in later years, with the introduction of freeze 
dried coffee, protein and snack products and 
expansion of the powdered beverages 
volumes, the turnover of the company is 
expected to be around Rs 100 crore with a 
profit before depreciation, interest and tax 
of Rs 20 crore and profit after tax of Rs 8 
crore. The project is export-oriented and 
export earnings are expected to be around 
Rs 20 crore per year 

Out of the total issue, 10.64 lakh equity 
shares linked with 1,06,400 debentures have 
been reserved for preferential allotment to 
the shareholders of KIC. The company has 
the option to retain upto 25 per cent out of 
the excess subscription, subject to such 
approvals as may be necessary. The issue is 
being managed by the Merchant Banking 
Division of the Industrial Credit and Invest¬ 
ment Corporation of India and Advisors to 
the Issue are Merchant Banking Bureau of 
Canara Bank and Merchand Banking Cell 
of Bank of India. 
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THE American* want international trade in 
services to be brought under the general 
discipline of the international organisation 
which goes by the quaint name of the 
Contracting Parties of the General Agree¬ 
ment on Ikriffs and Hade. They dominate 
this organisation; they have aba, for the 
present, an immense comparative advantage 
in the trading of capital-based services such 
as banking, insurance, shipping, aviation, 
informatics, etc. The developing countries 
are Jittery, and for good reason; once the rich 
industrial countries, through the GATT, 
succeed in setting the rules of the game for 
international transactions in services, the 
fledgling networks in the services sphere the 
poorer nations are trying to build are likely 
to become vulnerable. It would be a GATT- 
oriented incarnation of new imperialism; 
transnational service corporations and 
banks would make deep penetrations into 
the economic systems of the poor countries. 
So the issue has to be fought, fought and 
fought again: the US administration and its 
partners must not be permitted to capture 
the services sector for GATT. 

Much has been made in our newspapers 
about the victory which our delegation 
supposedly registered at Punta del Este, 
Uruguay, where the matter had come up at 
the meeting of the Contracting Parties called 
to discuss the agenda for the next round of 
multilateral negotiations under the auspices 
of GATT. Our government, along with the 
rest of the developing world, wants a general 
liberalisation of trade and tariffs as far as 
merchandise transactions go; the capitalist 
west must be cajoled and coaxed—it cannot 
be coerced—Into dismantling the regime of 
tariffs and quotas for imports of manufac¬ 
tures, semi-manufactures and primary 
produce from the developing economies. The 
western nations must not, however, be 
provided the scope of any bargaining 
counter in regard to this matter. If trade in 
services too is brought within the ambit of 
GATT, there could be the danger of the 
advanced Industrial economies demanding 
bloody-minded ‘reciprocity’; they may insist 
upon a liberalised regime in the trading of 
services as well. According to the version 
faithfully doled out by our newspapers, at 
Punta del Este, India frustrated this vile 
effort at its very inception. Hands off the 
services sector; no request for linkage is to 
be acquiesced in between negotiations over 
greater liberalisation of international trade 
in goods and those over the evolving format 
of rules for regulating trade in services. The 
triumph at Punta del Este, our citizens have 
been assured, consists of an agreement 
having been reached that there would be no 
formal nexus between the two sets of 
negotiations. It is an impressive array of 
^obbledyiK ok: experts commissioned to 
ocamine the possibilities of further liberalisa¬ 
tion of fomgn trade in merchandise will 
report to the Contracting Parties of GATT, 
experts commissioned to recommend the 
rules of the game for trade in services will, 
in contrast, report only to t)ie ministers of 
the gov er nm ents concerned; there will be 


parallel negotiations, and they are not sup¬ 
posed to meet. By implication, the design 
of the capitalist countries to use the GATT 
negotiations to establish a hegemony over 
our services sector has been effectively 
scotched; the supposed triumph lies in our 
being able to persuade the Americans to 
accept the fact that it is a no-win situation 
for them, the developing countries will never 
agree to treat trade in services and trade in 
goods as belonging to the same category, 
and concessions in one case cannot be made 
a precondition for concessions in the other. 

Is not however the victory at Punta del 
Este a mere matter of pale semantics, 
altogether bereft of content? Let us go 
through the formula again; whether trade 
in services should constitute a part of next 
round’s negotiations will be considered not 
by the Contracting Parties of GATT, but 
only by the ministers of the Contracting 
governments. Is not the distinction only 
metaphysical? For the presence or absence 
of a forma) nexus hardly matters. Whether 
you say it or not, further concessions in 
terms and conditions of merchandise trade 
which the developing nations are keen to 
extract from the advanced industrial coun¬ 
tries in the coming round of GATT dis¬ 
cussions are not going to be unilateral give¬ 
aways. The ministers of the rich nations who 
condescend to agree to these concessions will 
naturally expect, and demand, some reci¬ 
procal gestures on the part of the develop¬ 
ing countries in the services sphere. Till as 
long as the poor countries hold out, m all 
probability ministers of the advanced 
western nations will also hold out, and 
merchandise exports wilt continue to be 
hemmed in by rigidly restrictive conditions. 

It is, alas, by and large a case of an empty 
vessel sounding much. Fake radicalism 
marches on, and sustains itself on the staple 
of public relations. No performance accoun¬ 
ting attaches to our clinging to international 
economic and financial institutions domi¬ 
nated by the United States of America. Most 
of these institutions were set up, in the 
immediate aftermath of the Second World 
War, when the British were still in political 
control in this country. They decided that 
we must be members of these bodies, and 
we have continued as members. At occa¬ 
sional sessions of countries belonging to the 
non-aligned movement, or of the so-called 
group of seventy-seven developing eco¬ 
nomies, our government, along with a 
number of other governments, voices 
stylised concerns over particular stances 
adopted by the international financial bodies 
and the rich capitalist nations. All this is 
primarily Intended for public consumption. 
The private practice of several governments, 
including of our own, has been to curry 
favour, on the quiet, with these same institu¬ 
tions and countries. The principle of col¬ 
lective bargaining by the world's poor has 
been systematically violated. Whether it is 
allocations from the kitty of the Inter¬ 
national Development Association or 
negotiations under the umbrella of the 
GATT or getting a share of the United 


of a commodity fund 
to protect the primary producing nations 
against the ravages of fluctuating inter¬ 
national terms of trade, beyond a point the 
camaraderie between the developing nations 
has broken down, and this or that country’s 
government has sought a private deal with 
this or that rich western nation. It was no 
different at Punta del Este. There too, the 
developing countries had their ranks widely 
divided, and India had only nine camp- 
followers. 

We rail against the conspiracy allegedly 
launched by the rich west to further im¬ 
poverish us through the devices of multi¬ 
national service corporations and private 
banks, we rail against the attempt to turn 
the GATT into the major instrumentality for 
the purpose, we gloat over our empty 
semantic victory: don’t you see, it will be 
two-track’ negotiations, and not just ‘single- 
track’. It is not done in polite society to ask 
rude questions, even if these happen to 
concern basic issues. But what is our own 
track record? When, as early as in the 1930s, 
a number of South-East and West Asian 
countries, in their modest way, tried to fight 
the cartel of the International Air TVansport 
Association by offering cheap tickets, we 
were scandalised, we stayed with the cartel. 
The story was again not dissimilar when it 
was a case of resisting the tyranny of the US 
conference line. There will be few takers if 
we suddenly begin to announce to the 
world that, ah, there has been a slight mis¬ 
understanding, we ate not Judas Escariot, 
we are St John or St Paul or St Peter. 

What about also the more basic ques¬ 
tions? Why continue to place so much 
emphasis on the GATT at all? Apart from 
some short-term accretion of advantage in 
textiles, what have we gained from our 
undying loyalty to the GATT spanning all 
the years since independence? Over these 
near-four decades, there have been in effect 
only two major breakthroughs in our foreign 
exchange earning capability. The first was 
the vista opened up in the late fifties by the 
series of barter and quasi-barter agreements 
with the Soviet Union and the other East 
European countries. Umpteen number of 
catty comments and criticisms can be listed, 
and are listed with monotonous persistence, 
about these agreements. They have nonethe¬ 
less been the most durable element in 
shoring up our external accounts in the past 
three decades. The second breakthrough, 
dating from the 1970s, has been the remit¬ 
tance of service earnings by our expatriate 
workers from the Gulf countries. There is 
no question that problems, of varying 
degrees of complexity, are emerging for both 
bilateral arrangements with the socialist 
economies and the Gulf remittances. How 
much of our government's aggregate quota 
of talent, resources and energy is however 
set aside to analyse these issues and evolve 
rounded solutions? No particular glamour 
attaches to East European or Libyan skies, 
our apprehension concerning western- 
dominated institutions, including multi¬ 
national corporations, is more often than 
not outstripped by our fascination about 
them, regulation protests over being violated 
are muffled by the pleasure we derive from 
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the act of being violated. rTbete 'ait, of 
course, problems of religious and ideological 
divides, but, on the other hand, many 
amongst us have considered it for a long 
while tttfra dig even to contemplate any trade 
and exchange consortium arrangements with 
the West Asian nations. And as far as the 
Soviet Union and the rest of East Europe 
are concerned, well, it is for them to woo 
us, why should we woo them? Our mind, 
after all, was made up long ago: we believe 
in only one god, we worship only at the altar 
of the west. 

So, even in the matter of resisting western 
efforts to enforce the norms of the GATT 
straitjacket on international trade in services, 
ours is likely to be a losing battle. We will 
cling to the GATT, hoping for little crumbs 
being thrown towards our direction apropos 
of commodity trade. It will be an unequal 
relationship: we will keep seeking favours— 
mostly illusory favours—from the western 
countries: we will set our heart on gaining 
these favours; sooner or later, since arm- 
twisting is as arm-twisting does, our anxiety 
to ensure these marginal gains will persuade 
us to yield to pressures in the negotiations 
over trading in services. There is a logic of 
an integrated circuit which the Americans 
would not easily allow us to escape from: 
we have opted for a regime of trade libera¬ 
lisation, we have laid down the welcome mat 
for foreign capital and multinational cor¬ 
porations; we want free entry for our goods 
in the western countries, the whole schema 
of our re-ordered economic policy is inten¬ 
ded to provide an underpinning to this goal 
of export promotion; is it not natural that 
courtesy ought to beget courtesy, that we 
make a marginal gesture to the multinational 
corporations and foreign banks and thus 
rationalise our decision: what we lose in the 
swings we will more than make good on the 
roundabouts? And, to sweeten the deal, it 
will perhaps be arranged that some of our 
civil servants are provided with additional 
accommodation in the secretariat of inter¬ 
national financial and economic institutions, 
and sons and nephews of our politicians are 
similarly accommodated in the roll of 
employees of transnational corporations, 
foreign banks, foreign airlines and others. 

The pity is that, if only we had so chosen, 
we could have set up our own strong 
bargaining counters vis-a-vis the scheming 
multinational corporations and banks and 
the governments backing them. Progressive 
liberalisation in international transactions in 
services must encompass the free access of 
skilled and unskilled workers from the poor 
countries into the lands of the rich; there can 
be no arbitrary, whimsical, compartmental 
definition of what constitutes services. If 
only the developing countries could form a 
solid phalanx and insist that the agenda for 
the GATT negotiations must recognise this 
obvious reality, the battle could then have 
been carried right into the camp of our 
adversaries. Instead of positing the dialec¬ 
tics of the interests of transnational corpora¬ 
tions and foreign banks vis-a-vis our 
advocacy of a liberalised regime for mer¬ 
chandise exports, we could have placed the 
unrestricted entry of our workers into these 
countries as the central thesis; marginal 


contingent upon their first agreeing to 
liquidate the entire apparatus of mostly 
racist laws and rules regulating the entry and 
employment of alien persons. If we had, in 
this manner, called their bluff, the GATT 


the agency would then have been truly at 
bay. Perhaps it is precisely that pro spec t 
which our policy formalators are most keen 
to abort. There is no stopping of voluntary 
colonialism. 


FROM THE IVORY TOWER 


Doordarshan: Prime Time Perspectives 

Arun Ghosh 


THE Doordarshan beams its programmes 
for five hours a day during week-days— 
during hours deemed to be prime TV time 
in the western countries—if one were to leave 
out the educational programmes broadcast 
during the day, and the (special) day-long 
transmission of test cricket over five days, 
for the benefit of the lover of that sport. In 
the space of five hours daily—and we ate 
discounting for the present the day-long TV 
fare on Sundays—the Doordarshan has to 
meet several competing claims: the need to 
dispense news, the need to educate the 
viewer, the need to provide healthy entertain¬ 
ment, and now, of late, the need to make 
money through advertisements. 

Let us take up the issue of advertisements 
first, since this is a relatively new develop¬ 
ment, and has many critics. 

Television today is unquestionably one of 
the most powerful of all available media For 
the advertiser, it provides a much wider 
reach, and is much more effective than either 
the radio or the newspapers. There is 
something of a personal touch when some¬ 
body looks at you squarely in the face from 
the TV screen, and speaks to you directly, 
almost personally. And if the person deliver¬ 
ing the message happens to be your favourite 
actor or actress, or your cricket hero, has a 
good voice, and appears in ‘living colour’, 
a bond seems to get established between the 
advertiser (on the TV screen) and you. As 
likely as not, the message goes home. 

Understandably, the TV has become an 
important advertising medium today. TV 
ads are, in fact, sweeping the country, 
making for a fundamental sociological 
transformation, changing people’s lifestyle, 
of modes of thinking and living, of items 
of daily consumption. Ibday’s India—or 
urban India at any rate—is fairly and 
squarely bitten by the TV bug. This is not 
confined to the middle classes, as some 
people are apt to think. The TV audience 
is drawn from all strata of society. This is 
certainly good in itself, but it has implica¬ 
tions in regard to the impact of the TV which 
are not fully appreciated. 

The thing that hits you when you switch 
on your TV set today is the explosion of 
aggressive consumerism through TV adver¬ 
tisements. With the introduction of ‘spon¬ 
sored’ programmes, and with the enormous 
increase in the coverage of the TV network 
in recent years, the manufacturers of alt 
manner of consumer products are becoming 
increasingly conscious of the effectiveness 
of thlfe medium for advertising their wart?. 
Charles Percy, the US senator, is reported to 
have told our new ambassador to the US that 


he is excited about the growth of the market 
for consumer products in India, which he 
puts at some 100 million persons— larger 
than Western Europe—enough to make the 
transnational corporations’ mouth begin to 
water. The Doordarshan has, in turn, caught 
on to the money spinning potential of 
advertisements, with the result that for some 
popular programmes, there is now almost 
as much time spent on the series of adver¬ 
tisements preceding the programme as on 
the programme itself. 

What is the impact on the country, its 
pattern of economic development, the future 
growth of the behaviour pattern of the 
Indian society? Let us accept for the present 
Percy’s estimate of 100 million persons as 
constituting the market for his constituency, 
that is, the transnational manufacturers of 
consumer goods. What do we see as the 
impact of TV advertisements on this section 
of society, as also on those outside of this 
group? 

There is a virtual explosion in the demand 
for luxury consumption goods on a scale 
never before witnessed in this country, nor 
even imagined. No one would grudge 
increased consumption in India. But this 
increase in the consumption of fancy con¬ 
sumer goods has several disturbing effects. 
For the middle classes, or at any rate a large 
section of such people, this elitist type of 
consumption is taking place at the expense 
of even necessities, unplying less nutrition 
for the children, skimping on the purchase 
of books for the children, less assistance to 
one’s needy relations, and a general dis¬ 
satisfaction with life in general. But that is 
not all. Percy’s market may be'constituted 
by a hundred million persons, but the reach 
of the TV is wider, much wider. We may 
ignore the rural population; the TV is hardly 
relevant for them. They have their compul¬ 
sions; they have to be up and about before 
dawn, to complete a hundred chores before 
day-break; and therefore they go to bed early. 
Prime time TV is not for them. But more 
than a quarter of the Indian population is 
urban; and a significant percentage of the 
urban workers, shop assistants, office 
clerics—who are now regular TV viewers— 
are outside of Percy’s calculations. They con¬ 
stitute a large group of people who cannot 
even think of buying any of the luxury 
consumer goods being advertised on the TV 
network unceasingly 

What is the impact of TV advertisements 
on this group of people? There is today 
increasing discontent, a sense of anger, a 
growing cynicism in regard to the professions 
of planned growth of the economy, in this 



large group of people. They have very 
naturally begun to covet the luxury con¬ 
sumer goods, which are; however, beyond 
their reach. Their frustration is reflected in 
the rude ( unhelpful, boorish behaviour one 
encounters everywhere, from the bus con¬ 
ductor, from fellow passengers in the bus or 
in the queue for a bus, from the shop 
assistant in the Super Bazar, from the 
telephone operator, from the receptionist in 
the office one has to visit. It is not their 
fault; the winter of discontent has descended 
on the country. No one is happy; sulkiness 
is writ large on every face. People's standard 
of living may have improved, they appear 
to have improved from the way everyone is 
dressed, but their discontent has increased 
more perceptibly. It seems one’s happiness 
is related to one’s living standards in relation 
to one's neighbours’. Many of one’s neigh¬ 
bours are today flaunting their wealth. That 
is bad enough. And now, the TV is a con¬ 
stant reminder of what one would like to 
possess but cannot afford. 

This is a development with serious con¬ 
sequences. The social tensions generated And 
expression not only in callous or boorish 
behaviour, there is an increase in crime, in 
petty (and not so petty) corruption, in an 
atmosphere of ‘every one for himself. This 
is not an atmosphere which is likely to foster 
increased productivity or industrial effi¬ 
ciency, this is not conducive to economic 
growth. Have our policy makers pondered 
over the sociological changes sweeping the 
country and the reasons for these changes? 

There is another impending problem 
which arises as a consequence of the wave 
of elitist consumption sweeping the country. 
As a result of a combination of govern¬ 
ment’s industrial policies and the explosion 
of the demand for durable consumer 
goods—in which the TV plays an important 
part—there is a new orientation in the 
pattern of investment and of industrial 
production in the country. These are no 
longer related to the plan priorities, nor to 
the demands for industrial products—such 
as they are—of the 650 to 700 million 
Indians not constituting Percy’s clientele. But 
this newly emerging pattern of industrial 
investments rests on very shaky foundations. 
The TV network has doubtless created an 
expanding market for industrial goods. But 
how much can this market expand? How 
sustained will the demand for durable con¬ 
sumer goods be? For instance, how long will 
there be a continuing demand for the Maruti 
cars if the rate of^ahnual production is 
increased, as per the announcements of the 
producers? And the demand for air condi¬ 
tioners, refrigerator, geysers, other durable 
consumer goods? Since, unlike in the West, 
the owners of these products are not likely 
to discard them after three or four yean but 
go on using them five or six times as many 
yean, and get them repaired and pressed 
back into service, what will happen to the 
expanding market when the saturation point 
in demand has been reached? What wilt 
happen to the expanding production cap¬ 
ability for such items, unless there is a radical 
change iri the distribution of income and 
wealth; of which there is no sign whatsoever? 


There is an incidental point that arises in 
connection with the pattern of advertise¬ 
ments put out by some transnational cor¬ 
porations and their Indian associates. This 
concerns the exaggeration, sometimes down¬ 
right falsehood in the advertisements put out 
over the TV network. A tooth paste or tooth 
powder is ascribed qualities it does not 
possess; is stated to cure diseases it cannot. 
In fact, some of the additives (like fluoride) 
could pose long-term health hazards through 
over-use, assuming that the substance in 
question is really contained in the product. 
That goes for many consumer goods for 
which an irresistable appeal is made across 
the TV screen, by your favourite film star 
or cricket hero. 

It may be asked, what is Doordarshan to 
do in this matter? After all, exaggerated 
advertisements are neither new nor exclusive 
to the Doordarshan; in any case, this is not 
something the Doordarshan can be expected 
to control or monitor. From a narrow angle, 
this is true But exaggerated advertisements 
may be deemed to fall within the meaning 
of 'Restrictive Hade Practices’ under the 
MRTP Act. Such advertisements should not 
be countenanced by a government agency. 
Of course, the MRTP Commission ought to 
sit up and take notice. But the processes of 
the law today are long and cumbersome; and 
the jurisdiction of the MRTP Commission 
Is ill defined. Although, with the liberalisa¬ 
tion of the rules under the MRTP Act, one 
would have imagined the Commission t<5 be 
generally under-employed, the Commission 
does not appear to have concerned itself 
with this problem, even though the members 
and the staff of the Commission would 
surely be watching the TV. Perhaps they are 
waiting for a formal complaint to be made 
by some body; we all like to have a ‘Paper 
Under Consideration’. 

Does the Doordarshan have any respon¬ 
sibility in this regard? Or, is revenue from 
advertisements its sole concern? The Door¬ 
darshan cannot, of course, discriminate as 
between advertisers. And yet, if the TV 
network is to serve a larger social purpose, 
it cannot avoid taking an interest in what use 
is made of the network. One has a right to 
ask as to why a medium, owned and man¬ 
aged by the government, should aid and abet 
false advertisements. Does that not make the 
Doordarshan an ‘accessory’ in the eye of the 
law? Can the Doordarshan not find a way 
to seek the advice of the MRTP Commis¬ 
sion in regard to some of the more doubtful 
advertisements? 

From the question of advertisements, let 
us turn our attention briefly to the content 
of the programmes put out by the Door¬ 
darshan. First, in the time allotted for news, 
increasingly, we find the ‘views' of our 
political leaders being aired, on all subjects 
under the sun. But the views of individuals, 
no matter how important the latter, are not 
news, except when a policy statement is made 
by a person in authority, when it is no longer 
a matter of anyone’s views. But news-time 
should not become yiews-time. If this 
tendency is not checked, the presentation of 
news could degenerate into the Kim II Sung 
type of image projection, which can be 


counter-productive. 

There is yet another aspect of programme 
preparation for prime time screening which 
is the direct, responsibility of the Door¬ 
darshan. This concerns programme content. 
TVue, there is, of late, increasing attention 
paid to educational and socially useful 
programmes presented in an interesting 
manner. Outside of prime time broad¬ 
casting, there is a welcome introduction of 
both a schools programme and a UOC pro¬ 
gramme during the day. Both are excellent 
auguries. If the programme content in the 
broadcasts is capable of improvement, that 
is not a reflection on the Doordarshan but 
on the authorities responsible for the pre¬ 
paration of those programmes. Hopefully, 
the newly constituted ‘Open University’ 
would take to the broadcasting of educa¬ 
tional programmes presented in an interest¬ 
ing manner, which may not only be of value 
directly but which may also help part-time 
students to make up their minds in regard 
to uking one course or the other for higher 
studies, for which standardised reading 
material may be on offer to all and sundry, 
on a nominal payment, from the Open 
University. We need a proliferation of such 
programmes if the TV network is to really 
serve a useful social purpose. 

But these programmes are not competing 
for prime time viewing. It is one other aspect 
of prime time programming that is a matter 
of some concern. There has, of late, been 
a distressing increase of TV serials of the 
inane variety, of mindless, purposeless 
‘shorts’. After all, we are dealing here with 
only five hours of broadcasting time, much 
of which has to be devoted to announce¬ 
ments, advertisements, news Mid entertain¬ 
ment including sports. Would it be too much 
to ask for better sifting, more careful pro¬ 
gramming, which may be both entertaining 
and educative? One does not have to give 
examples of the two extremes, of the inane 
and the healthy programmes currently spon¬ 
sored by the Doordarshan. Is it too much 
to ask that the authorities do not yield to 
‘influence’ in the matter of the screening of 
third rate 'shorts’? 

With the enormous increase in the 
coverage of the TV network today, the issue 
of what is screened during prime TV time 
is a matter of importance. The establishment 
of the vast network of TV relaying stations 
has involved a considerable cost to the 
nation. The operations of the system must 
also involve considerable expenditure. We 
need to ask ourselves, what are the benefits 
the nation is deriving from this increasingly 
important medium? The commercialisation 
of TV programmes through ‘sponsorships’ 
has given us a new source of revenue, but 
what are the costs thereof? Is the TV 
network helping to take the industrial invest¬ 
ment and production pattern away from our 
longer-term objectives? What are the social, 
the sociological changes transforming the 
country as a result of the TV programmes, 
and what are their implications? 

These are issues which the Doordarshan 
authorities, indeed the Ministry of Infor¬ 
mation and Broadcasting would do well to 
ponder over. 
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Deaths in Police Custody 

Some Anatomical Considerations 

K Balagopal 


TO create a monster must be a fascinating 
experience. It is easy to imagine the thrill 
experienced by the gods of our puranas 
whose favourite sport it was to grant boons 
that made men into monsters and monsters 
into something worse The thrill is in no way 
diminished by the occasional emergence of 
a Frankenstein’s monster or a Bhasmasura 
out of this pastime And even if one cannot 
create one, one can set free Nature’s monsters 
and watch the fun- every child has enjoyed 
letting loose—and watching the consequen¬ 
ces thereof—all those animals (like dogs and 
cattle) upon whose secure custody a con¬ 
siderable part of human civilisation depends. 
Those who are new to the powers of gover¬ 
nance appear to find an equal enjoyment in 
the possibility of letting loose upon the 
people the powerful machinery they have 
newly acquired control over. They invariably 
succumb, and if there is some variation 
between instance and instance that is only 
concerning which arm of the machinery they 
prefer to unleash. Some prefer the civil 
bureaucracy and some the ‘law and order’ 
machinery. 

It is the latter that NTR plumped for, way 
back in 1983. He is by no means the first 
novice in the practice of governance of the 
Republic of India—or parts thereof—to 
believe impatiently that if you have the 
power of policing, the power to issue OOs 
and ordinances, and enough numbers in the 
Assembly to back up the consequences, then 
all is well; but he is certainly among the 
thoroughest of the lot. His GOs however, 
soon ran into the quicksands of writs of 
mandamus, which only made him fume and 
fulminate a lot against the Courts and their 
writs. (At one Press Conference he said that 
if the Courts had had writ jurisdiction in 
Ramarajya would Rama have been able to 
fulfil his dharma by banishing Sita to the 
forests when her chastity was questioned?) 
And now the full consequences of his free 
use of the powers of policing have come to 
roost with a racuous noise. 

For the last two unusual months the Press 
and public in Andhra have talked and 
discussed much more about 'lock-up deaths’ 
than about drought, floods or NTR’s latest 
headgear. All of a sudden the entire state has 
become alive to the fact that the police 
routinely torture suspects in their custody 
and periodically kill them. The immediate 
background to this realisation was a sudden 
rush of custodial deaths in the moAth of 
September: one each on September 6th, 9ih, 
ISth, 17th and 23rd; and one mote that took 
place in August became public on September 
19th. However, this rush of cases was only 
the immediate cause of the awareness, for 
there is really nothing uncommon about this 


rapid death-rate if one averages it over the 
year. Thking all these six cases into account 
the total number of deaths in police custody 
during the year 1986 adds up (I apologise) 
to only 17, whereas the recorded number for 
the full year 1984 was 24. What has really 
happened is that whereas in the past such 
killings were of no concern to the general 
public but only to the relatives of the vic¬ 
tims and to civil liberties organisations, the 
sustained campaign of the latter has now 
made them issues of public concern and 
political capital. 

Collective Right to Murder 

One can derive considerable morbid 
gratification by recounting the gory stories 
of the deaths; what is more useful however 
is to analyse and understand at least three 
important aspects of their anatomy: the ease 
with which the police kill, the variety in the 
lies they invent to explain the killings, and 
the unbreachable solidarity with which the 
entire machinery—from the Chief Minister 
downwards—supports an errant sub¬ 
inspector of police. Such solidarity is all the 
more remarkable in an organ of government 
which is otherwise bitterly divided by a rigid¬ 
ly authoritarian regimen of internal disci¬ 
pline, unequal avenues of sycophancy, 
uneven access to graft, and the consequent 
jealousy, hatred and mutual suspicion It is 
not easy for the average middle class citizen 
to realise how obscenely uncongenial police¬ 
men normally are among themselves, unless 
one has watched them from very close 
quarters, preferably from inside a lock-up. 
It is only when they have killed somebody 
that they gang up solidly to defend their col¬ 
lective right to commit murders. Naturally, 
they would not have the guts to do this if 
they did not have the full support of the 
rulers, all public declamations to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. 

Let us take the first aspect; how easily you 
can die inside a lock-up. The Indian police 
do not use any sophisticated instruments of 
torture: sticks, boots and fists do most of 
the job, aided if necessary by belts, rubber 
pipes and thick wooden rollers. Sexual abuse 
then adds humiliation to the torture. That 
is about all. Normally it would not be very 
easy to kill a person with such instruments, 
but when the police use them they can and 
do become lethal for at least three reasons: 
the inability of the victim to defend himself; 
the state of demoralisation induced by 
anonymous and indefinite confinement in 
an ill-ventilated and stinking lock-up outside 
the sight of the world; and the lowered 
resistance caused by poor and meagre food 
and tba unsanitary conditions of incarcera¬ 
tion. A dramatic reflection of this complex' 


of causatory factors is the correlation that 
exists between the death-rate in polios 
lock-ups and the season of the year. The hot 
months are ‘favourable' periods for custodial 
deaths. The largest number of deaths take 
place in the summer months of April-June 
and during September, which is sandwich¬ 
ed between the South-West and North-Bast 
monsoons and is usually described as 
‘second summer* in the South. The heat 
apparently lowers body resistance and causes 
death that much more easily. 

The most recent ‘lock-up death’ in Andhra 
is a fine specimen to illustrate these con¬ 
siderations. The victim was Md Salim, a 
teenaged slum-dweller of Erragadda, 
Hyderabad. He knew some motor repair 
work but nobody had ever given him a 
regular job. Like a large body of Hyderabad's 
teenagers, especially Muslims, he roamed the 
streets doing work when he could get some 
and breaking whichever law stood between 
him and food when he could not. On 
September 6 he and two other similarly 
situated friends of his, Pasha and Srinivas 
by name, were picked up and put inside 
the lock-up at Sanatnaggr police station, 
Hyderabad. They were thrashed mercilessly 
for one day. Salim’s eye started bleeding 
inside and he earned that haemorrhage 

_until his death one month later. After the 

first day they were beaten again only once 
m a while but left alone most of the time 
inside the dirty iock-up to be bitten by rats 
and stung by mosquitoes. They were detain¬ 
ed thus for 25 days, whereas the law does 
not sanction detention beyond 24 hours after 
the arrest. Such illegal detention is general¬ 
ly recognised as common but what is not 
recognised is the consequence it has for the 
suspect’s food intake. Since the law does not 
allow detention beyond 24 hours, the police 
station cannot lawfully claim money for the 
suspect’s diet for more than one day. Nor¬ 
mally, therefore, the police do not provide 
the suspect any food beyond the first day, 
unless he happens to have some money on 
him and they choose not to steal it; instead, 
the suspect’s family members take food to 
the police station everyday, a practice com¬ 
pletely contrary to the normal safety regula¬ 
tions that any place of detention should 
observe Contrary to the law or not, it is so 
routine that the first thing one does upon 
coming to know of the arrest of a friend or 
relative is to collect some food in a bundle 
and take it to the police station. It gives one 
a chance to’ enquire from the SHO why so- 
and-so has been arrested, for no such thing 
as walking into a police station and putting 
a direct question is allowed (naturally) in our 
policing regimen. More importantly, it gives 
the police a further weapon of torture; for 
it is at their discretion that you can give food 
to the suspect, and they never allow such 
pampering as giving more than one meal a 
■ day, not without a bribe anyway. 

In the case of Salim and his friends, the 
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know of their arrest, and they probably had 
to make do for the 25 days with what little 
money they bad on them at the time of ar¬ 
rest. It was in these conditions that a mos¬ 
quito bite on Salim's nose led to his death. 
The bite got slowly infected and the infec¬ 
tion soon spread to the whole of the face. 
The boys pleaded for medicine but were 
given none. By the end of September Salim 
was in bad shape; the police consulted a doc¬ 
tor hurriedly and took the three of them on 
October 1 to the VI Metropolitan 
Magistrate’s Court on a theft charge Salim’s 
younger brother Rahim who saw them be¬ 
ing taken to Court noticed that Salim was 
quite palpably sick, with his infected face 
bloated and wobbly limbs. The Magistrate 
however, like most of his tribe did not give 
Salim a second look but signed the remand 
application and sent the three youth to 
Secunderabad jail. Jails are normally vary 
of admitting sick people for the entirely 
legitimate if selfish reason that they do not 
like anybody to die within their walls; but 
the officials of Secunderabad jail were 
careless enough this October 1 to admit 
Salim. It was only on the 3rd that they 
discovered how sick he was, and sent him 
to Osmama General Hospital. By that time, 
however, the infection had spread to the 
brain; it kept spreading to the rest of the 
body and Salim died of Septicemia on Oc¬ 
tober 7. The doctor who performed the post¬ 
mortem examination the next day discovered 
pus all over the face and chest—in the teeth, 
the gums and the lungs. And all because of 
a mosquito bite. 

That is how easily they can kill you in¬ 
side a police lock-up, Md Salim's case is ad¬ 
mittedly at one extreme, but it is rarely that 
torture by itself leads to death. It is torture 
plus a half-starved and unhygienic existence 
plus fear and demoralisation plus lack of 
medical attention that kills people in police 
lock-ups. And it is so difficult to establish 
all these in an inquest or a post-mortem 
wamination— even if the magistrates and the 
doctors have the will to do so—that no 
policeman is ever going to get the maximum 
penalty for killing a suspect in custody— 
even if any is ever prosecuted, a one-in-one 
thousand possibility. 

THE LIES 

Next come the lies they tell to account for 
the death. For the police, the main problem 
here—unlike in cases of custodial rape or 
non-fatal torture, which need not become 
public unless the victims choose to make 
them known—is that a death in police 
custody leaves a dead body behind. 
Sometimes—and much more often than 
many people realise—the police make the 
body disappear and pretend they never ar¬ 
rested the victim. There were two sensational 
cases of this nature during 198S; Rammohan 
Gupta, ait ENT specialist, was kidnapped 
by the police Vhdanagaram taluq station ,on 
the night of June 7 (he was himself accused 
in an abduction case), killed that very night, 
and his body was burnt in a forest region. 


'M --•ffjwtffead a jtfuag man'by name 
Nageswara Rao, allegedly a bicycle thief, was. 
arrested on May 12, seen in Chickadpally, 
police station lock-up fbr a week thereafter, 
both by his parents and the local MLA, and 
then just ‘vanished*. The police claimed that 
he had escaped. The High Court refused to 
accept their story, and in a judgement that 
had more righteousness than legality to it, 

, directed the SI—or, in his default, the state 
government—to pay the victim’s family 
Rs 40,000. The government did not pro¬ 
secute the SI, but (to be fair to it) did not 
show much interest in salvaging him finan¬ 
cially either. It only took vocal objection to 
being shouldered with the liability in the 
event of his defaulting. It showed no interest 
in the matter beyond that. 

In November 1985 the police of Hyderabad 
repeated their crime. They arrested two 
radical activists, Sekhar and Sanjeev, kept 
them in illegal custody for many months, 
denied the arrest when the High Court serv¬ 
ed them with a notice on a habeas corpus 
petition, and finally declared that they had 
’disappeared’. During the same year there 
were two cases in Warangal district, in which 
a person was killed in lock-up as a conse¬ 
quence of torture and then the body was 
taken to the Godavari forest and burnt. One 
of them was a radical activist and the other 
an alleged dacoit 

But more often the police invent stories 
of a different kind. There are basically two 
types of stories, that the victim died of 
ill-health and that the victim committed 
suicide. Which they choose depends upon 
what kind of injuries—external and inter¬ 
nal—the victim carries, and what causes of 
Jeath the post-mortem examination is like 
ly to reveal. Whichever it is, the stones are 
rarely credible. At Vijayawada, a sizeable 
town whose police have over the last three 
years acquired a special notoriety for lawless 
and arbitrary behaviour, the police recently 
killed a Keralite navyman by name Murali- 
dharan who was employed at the Visakha- 
patnam naval yard. There are vague rumours 
that he was involved in the distribution/sale 
of smuggled video-cassette recorders and 
that differences erupted between him and the 
Vijayawada 5 town police station’s SI over 
the quality of the VCR supplied by Murali- 
dharan to the Si’s wife or mistress. In any 
case, he was brought to the police station on 
the night of September 16,1986 and beaten 
mercilessly throughout the night. He died by 
the morning, crying vainly for help in 
Malayalam till his last breath. The first story 
of the police was that he was mentally un¬ 
sound and somebody had handed him over 
to the police for safe custody; once he was 
put inside the iock-up he was supposed to 
have suffered a stroke and died. The inquest 
and the post-mortem report, however, reveal¬ 
ed wounds and lacerations on the arms, tegs, 
neck, jaw and the chest When this became 
public the police tried to change the story 
to one of suicide but by that time it was too 
late to convince anybody. 

But even when they think of a suicide 
story in the first place It sounds no more 


' credible, tfereisrite most recent eaunnpfcbf 
an impossible suicide. David Raj 14 , delin¬ 
quent son of a Christian pastor, was con¬ 
victed on a theft charge and given a four 
month sentence. He seems to have been an ’ 
impatient sort- for he decided not to stick out 
the brief sentence but escaped from Kham- 
mam sub-jail on August 10. Four constables 
and a head constable were suspended for 
negligence, but apparently informally pro¬ 
mised that if they managed to catch Raju 
again they would be reinstated. Whatever the 
legality of such a promise, it proved fatal for 
Raju. The policemen hunted for him, found 
him at Torrur in Warangal district, beat him 
black and blue in their wrath and brought 
him to Khammam 1 town police station. Be¬ 
ing an escaped convict, his legs were chain¬ 
ed to the lock-up bars, and he was thrashed 
further till he died on September 23. The 
police then invented tjie incredible story that 
he had tied his leg-chains to his neck, thrust 
his legs against the lock-up bars, pushed his 
body backwards, and thus strangled himself 
with his own chains! And this notwithstan¬ 
ding the blood-filled froth on his lips, his 
damaged testicles, and traces of blood on 
the lock-up floor. 

Closing of Ranks 

These lies are not very remarkable in 
themselves but what is really remarkable is 
the ease with which the entire governmen¬ 
tal machinery tell lies to defend an ordinary 
SI of police Ministers, Superintendents of 
Police, Executive Magistrates, Doctors and 
jail officials collude as a matter of course, 
as if it is the most natural thing to do, to 
save the skin of a subordinate policeman 
who has committed murder in his custody. 
Perhaps it is an instinctive recognition of the 
fact that it is not realty the subordinate 
policeman who has killed the victim, but the 
compulsions of the system which cannot 
survive- if it honours its own criminal law— 
let alone the Constitution purportedly held 
aloft by it. 

Among the six lock-up deaths of this 
September there was one which became the 
talk of the state for one week. The story is 
worth recounting in some detail. On July 8 
the police of Macherla, a stone-quarry town 
of Guntur district, arrested three persons— 
Devara Nagulu, Dasari Venkateswarlu and 
Kalluri Narayana. They were suspected to be 
involved with a dacoit gang. They were kept 
m illegal custody and tortured severely un¬ 
til September 15. The families of the three 
were ignorant of their place of detention and 
were therefore unable to take food to them. 
The three men would probably have suffered 
severe deprivation of food but for the for¬ 
tuitous accident that there were two other 
accused in another crime detained along 
with them in the same police station, and 
the wife of one of them was kind enough 
to give food not only to her husband but also 
to the others once in a while. However, on 
September 15, after more than two months 
of illegal detention and torture, Dasan 
Venkateswarlu died. The SI called a 
rickshaw-puller, put the body in the vehicle, 
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and directed him to take it by a roundabout 
route to the hospital with the story that it 
was a stray dead body found by the way. At 
the hospital the post-mortem examination 
was performed the next day and the body 
was buried within an hour alter the examina¬ 
tion, without any efforts to get it identified, 
as was obligatory considering that it was 
supposed to have been a stray body. 
Photographs of the dead body taken prior 
to the post-mortem examination were deli¬ 
berately spoilt and blurred pictures obtain¬ 
ed. The police then quietly allowed the 
rumours to spread that it was Devara Nagulu 
who had died m lock-up Knowing fully well 
that Devara Nagulu was alive and in their 
own custody, they allowed the public to think 
it was he who had died v and the Press to run 
daily stories on what became known as the 
•Devara Nagulu’ case Not only the SI of 
Macherla but the SP of Guntur district 
knowingly participated in misleading the 
people. Their bluff was almost called when 
a local Court gave an exhumation order to 
dig up the buried body and get it properly 
identified. The case had become so well 
known by this that thousands of people 
gathered on September 24 at Macherla 
burial grounds to watch the exhumation. To 
everybody’s surprise, the body was missing 
from the grave. The SI had got it dug up the 
previous night, with the connivance of local 
Tfelugu Desam leaders, and thrown in the 
right canal of the Nagarjunasagar project 
which gives irrigation water to this part of 
Guntur. For good measure, the district SP 
then accused civil liberties people of having 
spirited away the dead body. 

Meanwhile the two persons still alive— 
Devara Nagulu and Narayana—were shifted 
from station to station in Guntur and 
neighbouring Nalgonda districts, in search 
of an ‘unsolved’ dacoity case. One was final¬ 
ly discovered at Gandepally in Nalgonda 
district and the two were shown as accused 
in that case and sent on remand to Nalgon¬ 
da jail. The SI of Macherla could not have 
arranged all this on his own, without the 
active help of the SPs of both Guntur and 
Nalgonda districts, and he obviously got the 
help in full measure. 

The idea of the police was that they would 
allow everyone to think it was Devara 
Nagulu who had been killed; and if there 
was ever an enquiry into the killing then they 
would produce him from Nalgonda jail and 
render the enquiry infructuous. Unfortu¬ 
nately for their calculations there was in 
Nalgonda jail another prisoner who was ac¬ 
quainted with Nagulu, was literate and in the 
habit of reading the daily papers, and was 
courageous enough, for all his criminal pro¬ 
clivities, to take on the police. He wrote a 
letter to the Press and civil liberties people 
revealing that Devara Nagulu was very much 
alive and in Nalgonda jail along with him, 
and it was Dasari Venkateswarlu who had 
died. The Press and civil liberties people 
hurried to Nalgonda to meet Nagulu in jail 
„.«]# verify the assertion. But by this time 
' " -riierelic|e orders from nobody leas,than a 
^J|gg» ons) to the Superintendent of 


Nalgonda jail that he should not allow 
gnybody to see Nagulu. Nothing but the in¬ 
stinctive closing of ranks of Authority can 
explain this uncalled-for aid from a high 
.ranking prison official to a mem SI of police 
m covering up for his crime However, the 
intervention of the Nalgonda Bar with a 
petition to the district judge made it possi¬ 
ble to meet Nagulu in the prison and get the 
full story. But the tracks have been so 
thoroughly covered up and confused by now 
that no enquiry can succeed in unravelling 
the facts to the satisfaction of the trial 
procedures'of our Courts. 

It is against the background of this clos¬ 
ing of ranks that one should try to make 
sense of the government’s reaction to the 
unprecedented outcry against lock-up 
deaths. Both NTR and his Home Minister 
have issued a series of confused statements 
in the last one month. They are obviously 
not upset so much at the death of six peo¬ 
ple in one month—what is six out of sixty 
million, to imitate the logic NTR frequent¬ 
ly employs—as at the possibility that the 
Opposition may make campaign material 
out of the lock-up deaths during the Mandal 
Panchayai elections that are due in a cou¬ 
ple of months. That the Opposition is quite 
alive to this possibility is clear. The Con- 
gress(I), CPI and BJP have staged dharnas, 
demonstrations and processions in protest 
against lock-up deaths. It is perhaps the first 
time in the history of this state that these 
parties have agitated on a purely civil liber¬ 
ties issue, which is a gain of a sort in itself, 
whatever be their motives and political 
calculations. Only the CPI(M) remains 
steadfastly loyal to its electoral ally and has 
maintained astudied silence in the midst of 
the outcry. Given the crucial importance the 
Mandal Panchayat elections have for 
NTR—he has as yet been unable to fully 
breach the Congress(I)’s hold over the in¬ 
stitutions of the rural power stricture—he 
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lawlessness, which strikes such an immediate 
chord in the heart* of the people that 
’responsible' politicians are normally vary 
of raising it as an agitational issue, may suc¬ 
ceed in thwarting his desire to capture a 
dominant position in the Panchaynt 
structure. 

This is on the one hand. On the other, he 
has got so much accustomed to using the 
police as the principal tool of administra¬ 
tion that he is loth to ‘demoralise’ them, 
especially in view of the invaluable role they 
have been playing in suppressing the nax- 
alite movement. Like many people NTR 
would like to have a magic formula by which 
he can at least pretend to have concern for 
the civil liberties of the non-political victims 
of police violence while aggressively deny¬ 
ing civil liberties to the naxaiites and the 
people sympathetic to them. Caught in the 
blades of these multiple scissors he has very 
little of the sophistication required to wrig¬ 
gle out without getting his skin scraped. He, 
therefore, issues a series of contradictory 
statements, whose sum does not cancel out 
their mutual absurdity but multiplies them 
manifold in a strange arithmetic of resonance. 
One day he says that he will order judicial 
enquiries into all lock-up deaths (and actual¬ 
ly does announce enquiries into the recent 
six) and the next he says that the police are 
his administration’s right hand (a pathetical¬ 
ly accurate confession); one day he says that 
whenever a lock-up death occurs the SHO 
will be booked for murder (which has never 
been done) and the next day he says that a 
policeman is verily a god in the eyes of the 
people (these are his very words). He has 
perhaps only succeeded in making himself 
look a colossal fool but whether the public’s 
memory is long enough for the unseemly ex¬ 
hibition to have material consequences—in 
other words whether the police will be NTR’s 
Bhasmasura —will have to be revealed by the 
coming Mandal Panchayat elections. 


PRICES 


Inflation under Control? 

THE consumer price index is compiled and conducted In all the centres by the Tbchnical 
published by the Labour Bureau, Govern- Advisory Committee on Cost of Living 


ment of India, Ministry of Labour and 
Rehabilitation. The Bureau compiles three 
types of consumer price indices, viz, Con¬ 
sumer Price Index for Industrial Workers, 
Consumer Price Index for Agricultural 
Labourers and Consumer Price Index for 
Urban Non-Manual Employees. However, 
among these the All-India Consumer Price 
Index for Industrial Workers is considered 
as representative in as much as the compen¬ 
sations for rise in the cost of living of 
employees in the organised sector is deter¬ 
mined on the basis of this Index. The ali- 
India Consumer Price Index for Industrial 
Workers is a weighted average of SO centres 
spread ali over India, with each state having 
atleast one centre The ind« for each centre 
is constructed according to the spending 
habits of consumer as revealed by surveys 


Index. This Survey was conducted way back 
in 1958-59 and there has been no revision 
since then. The trends in consumer price 
index are generally taken as an appropriate 
proxy for the trends in retail prices. 

A study of the trends in the Consumer 
Price Index over the last twenty-five years 
indicates that there has been an acceleration 
of the rise in this index from decade to 
decade. Thus the compounded rate of rise 
in consumer prices with 1960 as the base, 
which was 6.5 per cent in the sixties, moved 
up to 7.4 per cent in the seventies and to 9.S 
per cent in the eighties so far flfcble 1). 
According to the latest issue of the lMFs 
International Financial Statistics, the pace 
of rise in consumer prices eased considerably 
in the developing countries of the western 
hemisphere, Europe and West Asia in the 
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Tint quarter of 1986. In contrast in India the 
consumer price index has shown a persistent 
increase at higher rates than those a year ago. 
What is more, while in the other countries, 
food and beverage prices led the overall com¬ 
modity £rice decline, in India these very 
commodities were responsible for the higher 
rate of inflation. 

The real value of money is nothing but 
its command over real resources in the form 
of goods and services and this is reflected 
in the price level. The value of the rupee is 
thus inversely proportional to the price level. 
A method usually adopted to measure the 
purchasing power of the rupee is to view it 
in relations to the movements in consumer 
price index. The trends in the real value of 
the rupee during the period 1970-1986, which 
have been worked out using the formula: 

Base Year Consumer Price Inde x )c10 q 
C urrent Year Consumer Price Index 


are presented in Bible 2. Unmistakably, there 
has been progressive deterioration in the 
rupee’s value from year to year. The real 
value of the rupee which was 53.7 paise in 
1971 declined to 24.94 paise in 1980-81 and 
to a low of 16.13 paise in 1985-86. The fall 
was particularly sharp in 1973-74 and again 
in 1980-81 because of the steep rise m the 
price index. Ibday the quantity of goods and 
services that can be bought with one rupee 
is equivalent to what was available for 15.2 
paise in 1960. 

The centre-wise movements in the value 
of the rupee during the last 15 years indicate 
that the rupee has suffered the most serious 
erosion in value in Bangalore, Delhi, 
Bombay, Nagpur and Madras, lb put it 
differently the rise in the cost of living has 
been especially high in these centres. On the 
other hand, the purchasing power of the 
rupee has been relatively better protected 


in Jameshedpur, Ahmedabad, Calcutta, 
Asansol, Mundakayam and Hyderabad. 
While Calcutta occupied the place of 
pride as the cheapest city, the honour of 
having highest cost of living has been com¬ 
manded by Bangalore. The cost of living is 
apparently lower in Madras than in Delhi, 
Bombay, Nagpur, Ahmedabad and Hydera¬ 
bad (Bible 2). The divergence in trends in 
the value of the rupee among the different 
centres is reflective of the different patterns 
of consumer spending, the difference in 
relative price movements in the respective 
centres and the differential rates of fiscal 
levied 

Considering the absolute levels of income 
of the poor, the brunt of the blows dealt by 
the progressive erosion in the value of the 
rupee is evidently borne by this class of 
people, rendering their struggle to improve 
their standard of living an infructuous one. 


Table 1: Annual Variations in Consumer Prices Index (1960 = 100)— All-India and Some Selected Centres 

(Fiscal Year Averages) 


<Percentages) 


(Weight) 


All- Jam- Ahmed- Calcutta Asansol Munda- 
lndia shedpur abad kayam 

(100 00) (2.74) (4.17) (6 22) (3.52) (2.73) 

Madras Hydcra- Owalior Nagpur Bombay Delhi 
bad 

(2.62) (2.17) (1.16) (4 49) (8.48) (1 44) 

Banga¬ 

lore 

(4.29) 

1970-71 


51 

7.6 

4.1 

5.8 

62 

3.1 

6.3 

22 

3 8 6.3 

40 

7.6 

1 6 

1971-72 


32 

2.2 

2.8 

27 

2.6 

1.0 

7.1 

32 

31 27 

4.4 

6.0 

4.3 

1972-73 


78 

8.0 

94 

5.3 

6.2 

55 

11.5 

82 

8.6 5.7 

68 

52 

9.3 

1973-74 


20 8 

23.3 

23 7 

15.7 

18 9 

25.2 

12.8 

19.0 

26 6 26.1 

14.8 

19.4 

25.0 

1974-75 


26.8 

25 7 

24.5 

26 3 

29,0 

28.1 

31.4 

21.1 

28.4 22 7 

24.0 

27.2 

200 

1975-76 


-1.3 

-6.4 

-39 

-03 

0.3 

2.7 

4.3 

3.9 - 

-6.9 3.8 

3.8 

-1.2 

4.4 

1976-77 


-3.8 

-1.7 

-4.1 

35 

0.3 

-12.1 

-8.3 

-2.5 

-1.9 -8.9 

-0.7 

-0.3 

-3.3 

1977-78 


76 

9.7 

10.3 

7.7 

6.3 

-0.7 

8.0 

9.4 

7 9 6.1 

6.7 

7.8 

6.5 

1978-79 


2.2 

1.9 

4.2 

34 

1.2 

3.6 

2.3 

1.2 

2.0 3.2 

2.2 

2.8 

-0.9 

1979-80 


88 

8.4 

7.7 

6.0 

8.2 

8.0 

10.1 

7.9 

6.3 8.9 

10.5 

5.7 

10.9 

1980-81 


11.4 

9.7 

8.0 

8.8 

11.1 

17.2 

10.9 

10.3 

14.8 12.4 

11.4 

9.5 

15.4 

1981-82 


12.5 

11.2 

17.3 

8.4 

10 2 

14.9 

14.9 

14.5 

11.0 17.8 

15.0 

10.8 

16.6 

1982-83 


7.8 

77 

104 

8.0 

7.3 

2.6 

6.5 

5.2 

6.8 8.1 

9.1 

7.6 

5.7 

1983-84 


12.6 

11 B 

11.7 

14.3 

8.8 

19.1 

15.8 

ll.J 

U 10.1 

12.4 

8.5 

13.1 

1984-85 


6.4 

2.9 

4.8 

12.7 

8.1 

63 

4.7 

7.9 

6.6 7.7 

8.0 

8.3 

6 1 

1985-86 


65 

9.8 

5.1 

5.9 

7.7 

2.0 

9.4 

6.1 

8.1 5.2 

7.4 

8.5 

6.2 

Compound growth rate 













between 1960-61 and 













1985-86 


7.6 

7.3 

7.4 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 7.7 

7.8 

7.8 

8.0 


Table 2: Movements in the Value of Rupee—All-India and Selected Centres (1960= 

100) 















(In terms of paise) 

(Weight on 

All-India 

Jam- Ahmeda- Munda- 

Calcutta 

Asansol 

Hydcra 

- Gwalior Madras Nagpur 

Delhi 

Bombay 

Banga- 

the Basis of 


shedpur 

bad 

kayam 



bad 






lore 

Population) 

(100.00) 

(2-74) 

(4.17) 

(2.73) 

(6.22) 

(3.52) 

(2.17) 

(1.16) 

(2.62) 

(4.49) 

(1 44) 

(8 48) 

(4 29) 

1970-71 

57.76 

54.64 

56.82 

50.76 

54.95 

52.91 

52.91 

52.36 

58.82 

53.47 

50.25 

54.95 

S3 76 

1971-72 

52.08 

53.48 

55.25 

50.25 

53.48 

51 55 

51.28 

50 76 

54.95 

52.08 

47.39 

52 63 

51 55 

1972-73 

48.31 

49.50 

50 51 

47.62 

50.76 

48 54 

47.39 

46.73 

49.26 

49.26 

45.04 

49.26 

47 67 

1973-74 

40.00 

40.10 

40.82 

38.02 

43.86 

40 82 

39.84 

36 90 

43.67 

39.06 

37.74 

42.92 

37 74 

1974-75 

31.55 

31.95 

32.79 

29.67 

34 72 

31.65 

32.84 

28.74 

33.22 

31.85 

29.67 

34.60 

31 45 

1975-76 

31.95 

34.13 

34.13 

28.90 

34.84 

31 55 

31.65 

30.86 

31.85 

30.67 

30 03 

33 33 

30 12 

1976-/7 

33.22 

34.72 

35.59 

32.89 

33.67 

31.45 

32.47 

31.45 

34.72 

33.67 

30.12 

33.56 

31 15 

1977-78 

30.86 

31.65 

32.26 

33.11 

31.25 

29.59 

29.67 

29.15 

32.15 

31.75 

27.93 

31.45 

29 24 

1978-79 

30.21 

31.06 

30.96 

31.95 

30.21 

29 24 

29.33 

28.57 

31.45 

30.77 

27.17 

30.77 

29 50 

1979-80 

27.78 

28.65 

28.74 

29.59 

28.49 

27.03 

27.17 

26.88 

28.57 

28.25 

25.71 

27.86 

26.60 

1980-81 

24.94 

26.11 

26.60 

25.25 

26.18 

24.33 

24.63 

23.42 

25.77 

25.13 

23.47 

25.00 

23 04 

1981-82 

22.17 

23.47 

22.68 

21.98 

24.15 

22.08 

21.51 

21.10 

22.42 

21.32 

21.19 

21.74 

19 76 

1982-83 

20.58 

21.79 

20.53 

21.41 

22.37 

20.58 

20.45 

19.76 

21.05 

19.72 

19.68 

19 92 

18 69 

1983-84 

18.28 

19.49 

18.38 

17.99 

19.56 

18.90 

18.35 

18.35 

18.18 

17.92 

18.14 

17 73 

16 53 

1984-85 

17.18 

18.94 

17.54 

16.92 

17.36 

17.48 

17.01 

17.21 

17.36 

16.64 

16.75 

16.42 

15.58 

1985-86 

16.13 

17.24 

16.69 

16.58 

16.39 

16.23 

16.03 

15.02 

15.87 

15.82 

15.43 

15.29 

14.66 


1927 









GUJARAT 

Law and Order in a Shambles 

Mathew Kalathil 


GANDHI H’s Gujarat is no longer non¬ 
violent. In Nandod and Jagadia talukas of 
Bharuch district alone more than eleven un¬ 
natural deaths have been recorded in the 
recent past. But as tribals are the victims in 
these incidents they neither hit the front 
pages of newspapers nor do police investiga¬ 
tions book the culprits. The following are 
the details of a gruesome murder and it is 
a typical case illustrating how the law and 
order machinery works in Gujarat, even 
though the home portfolio is held by Chief 
Minister Amarsing Chaudry himself. 

The election of office-holders of the 
Panetta Milk Producing Co-operative 
Society was scheduled for September 21. 
Guman Kabhai Thdvi was a tribal agri¬ 
cultural landless labourer aged 40 years, but 
he wielded considerable influence on the 
majority community of landless labourers 
in the village, so much so that he was reputed 
to be almost a vote bank. It was believed 
that whosoever got the support of Guman 
Kabhai could win the election with a 
comfortable margin. 

There were six candidates for the election, 
but none from the majority community of 
tribals. The minority community of Patels 
own almost all the land in the area and the 
tribal labourers are completely dependent on 
the Patels for their very subsistence. The 
tribals who do not get even the prescribed 
wages, could not afford to think of con¬ 
testing the election. The Surpanch and 
Deputy Surpanch of the village are Patels. 

Harshad Chandu Patel was a candidate 
m the election. On September 20 Harshad 
Chandu approached Guman Kabhai along 
wth two of his ardent supporters namely 
Rajendra Mam Patel and Kanchan Patel, 
who is locally known as a ‘Malaria Doctor'. 
The three went to Guman’s house and asked 
Guman to accompany them to Harshad’s 
house, at about 8.00 pm, as there was some 
work for Guman The landless labourers can 
hardly ever refuse an offer of work, be it day 
or night, as it is their only source of liveli¬ 
hood. Guman promptly accompanied the 
three visitors to the house of Harshad 
Chandu but never returned home thereafter. 
Not even Guman’s corpse could be traced 
even though he was allegedly murdered 
brutally in the presence of six tribal 
eyewitnesses. 

The eyewitnesses are Kodabhai Lovegen- 
bhai, Naginbhai Revadasbhai, Ishwarbhai 
Mathurbhai, Saradeabhai Vajalahhai, 
Gordhanbhai Damjibhai and Chottubhai 
Devijibhai. They all belong tb the Vasava 
tribal community. They have stated that they 
were already assembled in Harshad Chandu’s 
house at the latter's instance by the time 


Guman arrived with Harshad, Rajendra and 
Kanchan. Soon after their arrival tea was 
served to all those assembled. Besides the six 
tribals there were several Patels who were 
known to the tribals as supporters of 
Harshad Chandu. After tea was served, the 
candidate asked the tribals: "Who is the 
candidate you are going to support in the 
election tomorrow?" All except Guman 
declared their support to Harshad. But 
Guman told him that he would not support 
him. Further, Guman added that he could 
not persuade his community to vote for 
Harshad. On Harshad demanding the 
reasons for this, Guman stated that Harshad 
had done little service to the community, 
Harshad was terribly annoyed at hearing 
this. The tribal witnesses allege that Harshad 
gave some blows to Guman with a stick 
causing Guman to fall. Rajendra Mani Patel 
gave a violent kick which was followed by 
a last kick by Harshad above Guman’s navel. 
Froth came out of Guman’s mouth and his 
eyes bulged out and he expired on the spot. 
The eye witnesses allege that Harshad and 
Ratilal Gordhan and Gordhan Ramdas 
packed the corpse into a sack and carried 
it to the first floor of the house. The six 
eyewitnesses were admonished by the alleg¬ 
ed murderers and their abettors that if they 
ever divulged what they had seen they would 
suffer the same fate as Guman. Hearing the 
awful threats the tribals left the house and 
shared their secret with no one for some days 
for love of dear life. 

Gumanbhai’s wife Jadavben and her 
relatives made inquiries about the missing 
Guman. But Harshad and his supporters 
gave them only evasive replies. Jadavben 
made a complaint to the police but they 
refused to take it seriously. On September 
22, Bhailal D Thdvi, Surpanch of Lacharas 
village, was asked by Kabhai Lallu Tfcdvi, 
brother-in-law of Guman, and Balu Makan 
Thdvi to help them get justice as they feared 
that Guman had bean murdered. The three 
went to Umalla police station on the same 
day and made their complaint. Bhailalbhai 
visited Jadavben and recorded her complaint 
addressed to the DSP of Bharuch. The said 
complaint was sent with a messenger to the 
DSP and a copy of it was forwarded to the 
Dy SP and another copy was given to the 
PSI of Umalla. 

Oh September 24 Bhailalbhai went to 
Anand Niketan Ashram to meet Hari 
Vallabh Parekh who is a well known social 
worker of the area. Bhailal succeeded in 
meeting Parekh on September 25 in Baroda. 
Ramsing Ratwa, a member of the Rajya 
Sabljp, was with Parekh at the time and both 
were apprised of the facts of the case by 


Bhailal. The two leaders phoned up the DIG 
Baroda Range, Ahir. Bhailal then proceed¬ 
ed to meet the DSP in person to demand a 
proper investigation. On September 26 
Bhailal visited Panetta and learnt that 
Parmar, PSI of Umalla, and Jamadar 
Pundedick, were sabotaging the investigation 
by threatening the tribals who were called 
to give their statements. The tribals were kept 
away by the police when Patels were depos¬ 
ing but the tribals were compelled to make 
their statements before a large number of 
Patels including those who were involved in 
the offence. Bhailal complained of it to the 
Oy SP of Rajpipla, Gadvi. 

On September 23 Bhailal's suspicions were 
further aroused. Eight Patels of Panetta 
village met Bhailalbhai in Lacharas and took 
him aside. They offered him Rs 25,000 if he 
would drop Guman's case. Bhailal requested 
them to hand over the dead body to the 
relatives of the deceased for the last rites. 
The eight Patels were unwilling to hand over 
the corpse and offered Rs 35,000 for com¬ 
promising the case As Bhailal persisted with 
his demand for the dead body, the Patels left 
him saying they would return the next day, 
but they didn't. On September 24 Bhailal 
received some threats to his life allegedly 
from Kanchan Patel. Bhailal revealed the 
names of the eight visitors to the DSP to take 
their help in recovering the dead body, but 
to no avail. 

On September 27 an application was sign¬ 
ed by 42 tribals addressed to DIG Baroda 
Range, Ahir. On September 28 an FIR was 
finally taken by the police under section 365 
IPC. 

On October 8 there was abreakthrough 
in the case. The six tribal eyewitnesses 
volunteered to give evidence of the murder. 
Bhailal took them to Rangpur, Anand 
Niketan Ashram, where Hari vail abb Parekh 
caused the evidence to be tape recorded and 
reduced the same to writing «nd sent the 
eyewitnesses and the widow of the deceas¬ 
ed to the DSE of Bharuch on October 10, 
The latter caused the statement of the 
witnesses to be recorded and ordered that 
an FIR, under section 302 of the offence of 
murder, be registered. It was done 
immediately. But till October 29 when this 
report is being written the accused have not 
been traced. Nor have the police traced the 
corpse. 

Incidents such as these deal a deadly blow 
to the rule of law. The supporters of the 
alleged murderers and others who have 
knowledge of the facts begin to look con¬ 
temptuously on the rule of law and the pro¬ 
cesses of meting out justice and punishing 
the offenders, The idea is gaining ground 
that people with money and the police can 
play with human life and the most fun¬ 
damental of rights with impunity. Thus the 
seeds of a special kind of terrorism are sown 
in the state The impotent government looks 
on as a helpless spectator. 
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WEST BENGAL 

Engineers 9 Agitation: Some Larger Issues 

Sujit K Das 


THE Federation of Associations of 
Engineers and Tbchnical Officers (FAETO) 
have been agitating for the fulfilment of 
certain demands and the Left Front govern¬ 
ment, committed to pursuing established 
democratic norms, has persistently refused 
even to negotiate with the striking engineers 
since August 6. Meanwhile, not only the 
development works but the routine main¬ 
tenance works have come to a standstill all 
over the State. Even many hospital wards 
had to be closed due to breakdown of water 
supply. 

FAETO’s demands are: (1) Appointment 
of engineers and technical officers as heads 
of technical departments and public under¬ 
takings; (2) Restructuring of the Secretariat 
with appointment of engineers and technical 
officers at the key posts; (3) Parity in the 
payscale and status with the Indian Admini¬ 
strative Service. In 1974, FAETO teamed up 
with the State doctors to constitute the Con¬ 
federation of doctors and engineers and on 
the same demands launched agitation 
culminating in cease-work for 41 days. The 
Opposition left parties who were now in 
poweT, openly supported their demands and 
put political pressure upon the ruling 
Congress government. The left leaders 
characterised the movement as people’s 
demand to dismantle the colonial structure 
of the State administration. E T Ranadive, 
President of CITU, went so far as to commit 
in the CITU organ. The Working Class 
(March 1974), “The CITU also fully sup¬ 
ports the indefinite cease-work by 7,500 
doctors and engineers of West Bengal from 
February 21, 1974 demanding appointment 
of technical and medical officers as heads 
of government departments and public 
sector undertakings and higher pay-scales. 
The CITU... condemns the hostile attitude 
taken by the West Bengal Government 
towards these reasonable demands, The 
CITU appeals to all trade unions to rally 
behind the engineers and doctors and bring 
pressure on the government, to accept their 
just demands.’’ 

The agitation was called off after an 
agreement with the government which 
provided for (a) To begin with, the govern¬ 
ment will appoint technical/medical officers 
as heads of the departments of Irrigation 
and Waterways, Public Works, Health and 
Family Planning, and the State Electricity 
Board; (b) The Secretariat will be restruc¬ 
tured after framing an eligibility criteria for 
induction of professionals in the different 
levels of the Secretariat, and (c) The pattern 
of the. IAS pay structure will be introduced 
for (he professionals. The government, 
however, had little intention of implemen¬ 


ting the agreement in full. The Director of 
Health Services, and the engineer-in-chief of 
the Irrigation and PWD were given the rank 
of ex-officio Secretary and certain Secretarial 
authority was delegated to them; and 
engineer member of the board was made 
chairman of the SEE A Committee headed 
by the ex-Chief Minister, Ajoy Mukherjee 
set up to draw up revised pay-scales, ignored 
the provisions of the agreement and only 
recommended larger promotional oppor¬ 
tunity and additional allowance for higher 
academic distinctions. The Confederation, 
piqued at the violation of the agreement, 
again threatened agitation in 1975 but was 
thwarted by the imposition of the Emergency 
in the country The situation was taken 
advantage of by the government to employ 
repressive measures, e g, dismissal, suspen¬ 
sion, transfer, demotion of the union leaders, 
with the view to terrorise the professionals. 

At the end of the Emergency, the profes¬ 
sionals’ grievances surfaced once again. This 
time the engineers and doctors moved 
separately, in fact, the doctors' organisation 
was severely mauled by the government 
repression and in the process of recupera¬ 
tion, they added new demands calling for a 
people-oriented health care service and basic 
trade union rights. FAETO was somehow 
cocksure that the Left Front, the new rulers, 
would quietly meet their demands which the 
latter supported three years earlier. But 
things turned out otherwise, though com¬ 
plete disillusionment took a long time to set 
m. Jyoti Basu told FAETO to place their case 
before the newly-appointed Pay Committee 
which they did after a gr eat deal of protest. 
After three years, FAETO found that the Pay 
Committee ignored their demands. Not only 
did the Left Front government refuse to im¬ 
plement the provisions of the earlier agree¬ 
ment with the Congress government but 
further, the professionals were stripped of 
much of the secretarial powers earned by the 
earlier agitation and the engineer-chairman 
of the SEB was replaced by the traditional 
IAS officer. In this context, the report of 
the Left Front-appointed Administrative 
Reforms Committee (April 1983) headed by 
Asok Mitra, ex-Finance Minister, caused 
acute embarrassment to the government. 
"This Committee would recommend that in 
departments where functions and activities 
have a strong technical bias, the dichotomy 
between the department and the directorate 
be removed. In all such cases, it is also 
further desirable that, the technical head, 
whether already holding the position of ex- 
officio Secretary or otherwise, should be 
formally designated as Secretary to the 
department, and the practice of having two 


Secretaries abolished. Such re-arrangements 
could cover the Department of Health and 
Family Welfare, Public Works Department, 
the Department of Irrigation and Water¬ 
ways, the Department of Environment, 
Sanitation and Water Supply, the Depart¬ 
ment of Forest, the Department of Animal 
Husbandry, and conceivably, the Depart¬ 
ment of Development and Planning!' Jyoti 
Basu, however, chose to ignore the recom¬ 
mendations and did not care to respopd to 
widespread criticism for ignoring his own 
Committee. 

State Administration-Structure and 
Functions 

The present administrative structure and 
the culture it breeds, have roots m the 
colonial past. The administrative set up for 
the colony was so structured as to serve the 
purpose of keeping India as a captive 
resource base for Britain. Development 
works which are organisational functions of 
creative pursuits, are to be managed and not 
administered. But no such managerial 
culture existed in the inherited administrative 
apparatus. The debate on changing the 
administrative machinery to suit the objec¬ 
tives of the new political authority went on 
and on without producing any tangible 
result. The Home department cadre changed 
its name to IAS and proceeded to grab not 
only all newly created departments of 
development and welfare but also the public 
undertakings. Professionals continued to 
serve under the apartheid. Discontented 
scientists, technologists, doctors, engineers 
started emigrating abroad to create what is 
known as 'brain drain’. 

The generalist administration, however, 
failed to deliver the goods. Conflict grew. 
The debate went on. Administrative Reforms 
Commission (ARC) came into being. In 
1969 the ARC observed inter alia, "Admini¬ 
stration, particularly at higher levels, has 
ceased to be merely regulatory... new areas 
of administration have emerged and they call 
for new and special knowledge and tech¬ 
niques. Effective administration demands an 
effort to match each job with the man 
possessing the needed qualifications and 
competence. According to existing practice, 
the technical personnel are not expected to, 
and in fact, do not involve themselves 
directly in policy advice or managerial deci¬ 
sions which are the sole responsibility of the 
Secretariat” and recommended that, "(I) All 
posts in a functional area whether in the 
field or at headquarter or in the Secretariat 
should be staffed by members of the cor¬ 
responding functional service or by func¬ 
tional officers not encarded in a service, 
(2) There should be clearly defined schemes 
of staffing the middle and higher levels in 
each functional area.” Noe much later in 
1971, in her convocation address at the 
Rurki Engineering College, the then Prime 
Minister, Indira Gandhi declared, “It is odd 
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that the greatest doctors and the engineers 
in the country who would be rated as leaders 
of the profession and who save lives or add 
permanent assets to the nation, can rarely 
hope to receive the pay and status of the 
Secretaries of the Ministries. The brightest 
of our young men and women choose 
engineering and medicine. If they happen to 
go into government, they are soon overtaken 
by general administrators. This must change 
and I am trying to change it” This line of 
thinking found its echo in the minority 
dissent report of Third Central Pay Com¬ 
mission in 1973 made by Nihar Ranjan Roy 
and A K Das Gupta.. ” While our govern¬ 
ment has launched a programme of rapid 
economic development and while science 
and technology have been accorded a 
priority in the programme, our scientists and 
technologists, we tear, are yet to receive the 
order of valuation that they deserve.. The 
precedence that general administrator enjoys 
today over other services is historical—a relic 
of colonial regime. The purpose of admini¬ 
stration under the regime was limned, col¬ 
lection of revenue and maintenance of law 
and order were accepted as principal func¬ 
tions of the government, . Conditions have 
changed and it is time we recognised that 
they have changed. This is absurd in our view 
that a government which has embarked on 
a comprehensive programme of economic 
development and has accepted technical pro¬ 
gress in its widest sense as the major aim of 
policy should still continue to accord to 
lower value to a scientist, an engineer or a 
doctor than it does to an administrator?’ 

All these promises and recommendations 
have, however, gone in vain in the face of 
resistance and preemption by the Home 
department cadre from its vantage position 
Following the ARC recommendations, the 
domain of Personnel and Administrative 
Reforms which ought to have been secular, 
was made one of the routine tasks of Home 
department, which was thus parochially 
ordained to provide for selective reforms for 
its own cadre only. The selectors in the 
government had once again got themselves 
selected. 

Such repeated recommendations for 
change, however, resulted in the piecemeal 
appointment of a few professionals as top 
executives in almost all the provinces as well 
as the Centre and what is more, these 
developments added vigour to the aspiration 
of the professional who have chosen the path 
of organised movement since the seventies. 
Following West Bengal, similar agitations 
came to surface in the States of eastern 
India. 

It is now obvidftS that the CPl(M)’s 
political support to the Confederation’s 
movement in 1974 was a matter of petty 
political expediency. The parliamentary 
systMjt which has so overwhelmed the 
political practice as well as political culture 
of the ,^ft parties, though committed to 


revolutionary programme, that they have 
assimilated all the vulgar rules of the 
game—when in opposition, support every¬ 
thing against the government and vice-versa. 
Catapulted into power in the provincial 
government, they face unanticipated pro¬ 
blems and land themselves in a variety of 
contradictions. After having spent a lifetime 
condemning the multinationals, they now 
collaborate with the latter. Being perpetual 
victims of police repression, they now defend 
it. Demanding liquidation of bureaucracy, 
they now entirely depend on it. Profes¬ 
sionals’ movement pan passu their earlier 
support has now caused inexplicable embar¬ 
rassment to the Left Front. Initially they 
attempted to assuage the feelings of the 
professionals by creating a few junior posts 
in the Secretariat for them. Jyoti Basu is now 
trying to characterise the issue as a conflict 
between the two sections of employees 
contending for governmental privileges. 
Questions have also been raised on the 
personal qualities of individual officers, 
their academic achievements, intelligence 
quotients and what not. 

Implications of the Professionals' 
Demand 

Is it really a matter of power conflict 
between the specialists and generalists? Such 
a question needs to be examined in the con¬ 
text of the concrete situation. For example, 
what are the objectives of State health care 
service? The chief task is to protect and 
improve the health status of the people. 
It entails curative-preventive-promotive- 
rehabilitative health care, epidemic control, 
family planning, technical education and 
training, drug control, health intelligence, 
health planning and research, etc How are 
these managed by the generalist admini¬ 
strators? Every year the West Bengal Health 
budget only narrates how much more money 
has been allocated, how many more hospi¬ 
tals, beds, drugs, gadgets are acquired, 
how many new doctors and health workers 
are appointed and so on. But no answers are 
forthcoming to these questions: Has there 
been any reduction m the Infant Mortality 
Rate? Or in the mortality and morbidity 
from communicable diseases? Is there any 
upward swing m the expectation of life at 
birth in the recent years? The generalist 
administrators have no career attachment to 
the Health department; they will not be con¬ 
cerned with the health administration long 
enough to assess their own performance, nor 
arc they accountable to anyone In case of 
the professional, however, the situation is 
entirely different. The doctor possesses both 
the technical knowledge and expertise and 
has a stake in the department and a vested 
interest in applying expertise and m striving 
for better performance. 

Why have the political parties of all 
shades Hind creeds opted for generalist 


monopoly? There may be several answers 
but one seems to be pretty obvious. In the 
political culture that has taken roots in the 
country, the political authority expects and 
demands loyalty from the administrative 
authority. The best administrator, according 
to the Ministar, is the subservient ont Such 
loyal role is best suited to the generalist 
administration. Not that the scientists, 
doctors, engineers are all better humans. Not 
even that there is no sycophant among the 
professionals In 1974, for instance during 
the strike of the doctors and engineers in 
West Bengal, one senior doctor collaborated 
with the government and acted as an agent 
of the Health Minister to employ various 
measures to break the strike. After about a 
year, the Minister, who took her For granted, 
interfered with her professional prerogative 
in connection with the treatment of one of 
his partymen, and to the surprise of all, she 
defied the Minister’s fiat and tried to 
establish what she thought to be a principle 
of professional supremacy in the sphere of 
doctor-patient responsibility. Needless to say, 
the predictable happened. The doctor was 
summarily removed from her post, demoted, 
harassed, and was threatened with punitive 
measures. But she fought back and stood her 
ground and in the process regained her lost 
prestige among the colleagues The entire 
professional community came to her aid. 
There are numerous such examples. The 
lesson that the political authority draws from 
such episodes is the fact that the profes¬ 
sionals as a class, have a commitment to 
their professions and their class interests 
often come into conflict with the designs of 
the political authority. But the engineers, the 
professionals will be deceiving themselves if 
they think that the political authority will 
be easily persuaded to see reason and adopt 
utilise their services for the proper applica¬ 
tion of science and technology for develop¬ 
ment. It is not a matter of simple structural 
reorganisation of administration. It is in¬ 
deed a matter of far-reaching political 
significance. 
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BIHAR 

Sampoorn Kranti Sammelan 

Rajni Bakshi 


A CROSS-SECTION of Gandman and 
socialist groups gathered at a national 
conference at Bodh Gaya, Bihar from 
October 2 to 4 to chalk out a programme 
for 'sampoorn kranti’ (total revolution). The 
meeting was the culmination of a two-year 
effort to build a national platform for all 
the grassroots non-party political groups 
striving tor radical change through peaceful 
means The meeting was also the first major 
effort in the last eight years to give the ideas 
and work of Jayprakash Narayan, and his 
Gandhian-sociaiist tradition, a place in 
national politics. 

Attended by over a thousand delegates, 
the Conference led to the establishment of 
a Rashtriya Sampoorn Kranti Manch. This 
platform will now attempt to give a national 
Ihrust to the ground level responses of a 
variety of groups, to the increasing margina¬ 
lisation of vast sections of the population. 

The ‘spirit of 1974’, and the need to revive 
it, is a major component ot the rhetoric of 
many Manch constituents This is due 
largely to the fact that most of the leading 
activists of the various groups present at the 
Conference were participants in the students 
movement led by Jayprakash Narayan in 
Bihar between 1974-75. While many leading 
activists of that movement joined the Janata 
Party in 1977 and remained in one of its 
many fragments after 1979, others formed 
or joined different factions of the CPI(ML) 
There were still others who were dis¬ 
illusioned with the Janata Party but not with 
Jayprakash Narayan and they decided 
to work in small grassroots groups on 
Gandhian and socialist principles. The most 
notable among these groups was the Chatra 
Yuva Sangharsh Vahini (CYSV), set up by 
Jayprakash, which led a sustained struggle 
to wrest lands from the control of the Bodh 
Gaya ‘maths’ 

An assortment of these groups including, 
among others, the CYSV, Sarva Sewa Sangh, 
Loksamiti, Samta Yuvjan Sabha and 
Mazdoor Kisan Samiti—formed the Bihar 
Sampoorn Kranti Manch two years ago The 
Manch was a collective effort to overcome 
the sense of isolation and fragmentation that 
has plagued these groups for over a decade. 
While some of them have won some battles 
for the landless and other oppressed classes 
they have also watched the gains of their 
micro level efforts being overwhelmed by 
macro forces. The ascent of Rajiv Gandhi 
and his determined march towards a hi-tech 
‘modern’ India in the 2!st century has 
further compounded the sense of ci isis for 
these political activists. They view the 
further impoverishment and marginalisation 
of the already deprived as being inherent to 
the existing model of development. Rajiv 
Gandhi’s policies are seen as further accele¬ 


rating this process. Correspondingly there is 
concern for the increasingly repressive nature 
of the state. The resultant attacks on demo¬ 
cratic rights could make such a platform a 
necessity for the sheer survival of some of 
its constituents. 

The draft resolution placed before the 
Conference articulated the need for radical 
change in the existing socio-political struc¬ 
ture and the view that conventional revolu¬ 
tionary strategies have failed. The mere 
capture of state power, especially through 
violent means, is not the primary objective 
of ‘sampoorn kranti’ While rejecting a 
violent insurrection of one section of the 
left, the resolution also recognised the failure 
of India’s peaceful revolution through the 
ballot-box. 

Therefore, the draft goes on to add- “A 
search for a new way of revolution has led 
to the concept of total revolution. It consists 
essentially of a sustained attempt, not to 
capture the political power which is con¬ 
centrated in the state, but to educate the 
people in the basic values of democracy and 
to increase their organised strength in such 
a way that power is decentralised and 
becomes vested in their hands!’ 

The concept of total revolution thus calls 
for a transformation of society that extends 
from the political and economic sphere to 
the inter-personal. Tbtal revolution is that “in 
which the democratic and humanist values 
of liberty, equality and fraternity will be 
actually realised in all aspects of life". 

Voters’ Councils 

The resolution also proposes the establish¬ 
ment of Voters’ Councils in all villages, 
towns and “mohallas". Members of these 
councils would be people committed to 
“humanist values of democracy”. The Coun¬ 
cils would select people’s candidates for 
elections and have the power to recall 
successful candidates who fail to perform 
their role satisfactorily. The Councils and the 
people’s candidates would demand a radical 
decentralisation of power. And through such 
means “the present formal democracy will 
be replaced by a genuine democracy which 
will be organised from below and in which 
effective political power will remain vested 
in the people”. 

On the economic front the building up of 
co-operatives in agriculture and industry, 
will be the main objective of the architects 
of total revolution The draft also makes a 
commitment to fight social evils like com- 
munalism, casteism and discrimination 
against women. 

The resolution was drafted by a committee 
which consisted of representatives from 
some of the Bihar groups and activists from 
other parts of the country. It also included 


Justice V M Thrkunde who has played a 
significant role in the often precarious pro¬ 
cess of bringing the various groups together 
on one platform. Tkrkunde also inaugurated 
the Conference and is .he provisional 
convenor of the Rashtriya Sampoorn Kranti 
Manch. Various suggestions for changes and 
additions to the draft resolution were made 
at the Conference. A committee has been set 
up to examine these suggestions and finalise 
a position paper that can be passed by 
the National Council when it meets in 
December. 

The names of over a hundred persons 
from different fields of work and parts of 
the country have been proposed for member¬ 
ship of the National Council. Those who 
accept membership to the Council are 
expected to meet m Delhi in the second week 
of December and elect an executive body 
and a convenor for the Manch. Units of the 
Manch are expected to be launched shortly 
in Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra 
and Orissa, where camps of the Sampoorn 
Kranti effort have already been held. 

The effectiveness of these units is likely 
to remain doubtful till the Manch gains the 
active involvement of enough activist groups 
in those states, which is lacking at present. 
The national representation at the Con¬ 
ference was largely limited to individuals 
who came partly to show solidarity with any 
effort towards radical change and partly to 
study the sampoorn kranti process at close 
quarters. 

Many of them expressed the view that 
even if the Rashtriya Sampoorn Kranti 
Manch only helps to lend momentum to the 
Bihar groups and its national impact 
remains limited in the near future it will still 
be a significant contribution. Apart from 
these limitations the Manch must resolve 
several critical problems. There was virtually 
unanimous agreement among the parti¬ 
cipants at the Conference that the Manch 
cannot indefinitely rely on the leadership of 
Thrkunde and must evolve a cohesive col¬ 
lective leadership from within the ranks of 
the activists of the constituent groups. This 
could prove to be one of the toughest 
challenges before the Manch for it requires 
old and deeply internalised rivalries to be 
shelved. 

The issues of foreign money is likely to 
remain contentious. There is agreement that 
no organisation working with foreign money 
can be a member of the Manch. But indivi¬ 
duals accepting foreign funds for voluntary 
development work are allowed to be active 
members of the Manch. And this is viewed 
by some as a contradiction that must be 
resolved. 

Above all there was agreement among the 
constituents of the Manch and observers 
at the Conference that the concept of 
sampoorn kranti itself needs further refine¬ 
ment, along with the Manch's perspective of 
an alternative model of economic develop¬ 
ment and political practice This is expected 
to be one of the main priorities of the 
National Council and executive body 



Two MisconceptioS Indians 
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II—Illusions about Benazir Bhutto fuid Peoples Party 
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MOST people outside Pakistan sincerely 
believe that Benazir Bhutto is about to come 
to power in Pakistan and that once she is 
in office, Pakistan will become a true 
democracy. They believe that she will be able 
to free the people of Pakistan from the 
oppression imposed by the present military 
rulers, and more importantly, they believe 
that Benazir will be able to give Pakistan an 
'independent’ political and economic pro¬ 
gramme. A very large number of people in 
Pakistan also believe the same thing. Un¬ 
fortunately, the first belief, that she will 
come to power in the very near future has 
been proved wrong by recent events in the 
country. The second belief, concerning her 
‘independent’ and democratic stand is even 
more illusory and extremely dangerous. 

There is no doubt, that the reception 
Benazir received on April 10, 1986 at Lahore 
was of historical proportion. The numbers 
are irrelevant, but this country has not often 
seen crowds like this in its history, and we 
will have to wait many years to see a repeat 
of a scene quite like the one witnessed at 
Lahore. And this essentially was where the 
trouble and the illusion started. 

The first month of Benazir’s return to the 
country was spent in mammoth gatherings 
all the way from Karachi to Khyber. She was 
able to gather huge crowds in areas which 
like Quetta in Baluchistan, are considered 
hostile to the Peoples Party, in the Punjab 
and Sind, the Party's stronghold, the recep¬ 
tion she received was far greater than what 
her executed father had experienced. 

From the first day at Lahore, people were 
convinced that she would be in power in 
Islamabad within a matter of days. This view 
was reinforced as the jalsas continued and 
Benazir in each of her addresses warned 
those in power that they should vacate their 
offices or else her Party would force them 
out. She taunted the government that if she 
asked her people to set fire to all their pro¬ 
perty, they would not hesitate even for a 
minute. Her first few addresses challenged 
the government to conduct free elections 
which she demanded, first by July, and then 
by autumn of this year. In essence, the stage 
was set for her imminent seizure of power, 
either through the force of the ballot box or 
through the force of the street. However, the 
most important factor in the politics of the 
country was ignored. 

The role imperialism, specifically the 
United States, plays in the politics oC a 
country like Pakistan is of paramount im¬ 
portance. Since 1977, when General Zia 
came to power, this role has increased 
manifold, taking a quantum jump after the 
Afghan Revolution of 1979. Since then 
Pakistan has become a ‘front line state* 


defending the ‘free world’ from the ’Com¬ 
munist threat’. General Zia has been kept in 
power by the blessings and active support 
of ttashington who has bribed his govern¬ 
ment by an unprecedented amount of aid, 
with promises of much more to follow if he 
kept things under control. And, he has 
indeed been able to -do that with great 
confidence 

Dictators, even ruthless ones, can only 
repress people temporarily. Despite the great 
sufferings imposed on the people, there are 
always sections of society who are willing 
to organise and react, despite the retribu¬ 
tions, against any despot. Given the lack of 
social roots, and the fact that a dictator can 
keep only a small section of society econo¬ 
mically and politically happy, there are 
always enough people around who are 
against him. In Pakistan, eight years of 
military rule with a rigid Islamisation pro¬ 
cess and with a deteriorating economy have 
resulted in a large section of Pakistani 
society opposing the Zia military dictator¬ 
ship. The rude fact that the Referendum of 
1984, in which General Zia sought a ‘legal’ 
extension of his illegal term, was boycotted 
by 95 per cent of the population, did cause 
a lot of anxious moments in the top military 
bureaucracy. The military junta had to find 
breathing space and had to find an alter¬ 
native to direct military rule by pushing a 
puppet forward and by withdrawing behind 
the scenes, albeit, with the controls of the 
puppet securely in their hands. 

At around the same time, Washington too 
realised that alternatives to direct military 
rule must be found in military regimes in 
Latin America and in Asia. Brazil, Argentina 
and El Salvador took the lead and Pakistan 
was soon to follow. The US having so much 
at stake in Pakistan (more in political terms 
than in real economic interests) pressed 
the military dictatorship to find suitable 
alternatives. 

In February 1985 an event, which the 
government calls ’elections on a non-party 
basis’, took place with a number of indi¬ 
viduals finding themselves elected to the 
national and provincial assemblies. With a 
very few exceptions, the constituency of the 
two houses comprised mainly of right wing 
religious groups, feudal lords and individuals 
who have supported dictators in the past. 
Washington was very pleased with this form 
a democracy, and the puppet Junejo was 
thrust forward to take the office of prime 
minister. 

“Benazir Card" 

Desoite these results, the US was well 
aware tnat the Peoples Party is still the main 
political force in the country and that 



election. They had to prepare the "Benazir 
Card" too. Before her arrival to Pakistan last 
April, Benazir visited the US capital where 
she met leading state department officials. 
It is understood that in her conversations she 
expressed her eager desire to return to 
Pakistan and to take over government there. 
Knowing that without US backing and help 
she stood no chance; she is said to have made 
unconditional guarantees to the Americans 
and assured them that she would not take 
any anti-US stands and would essentially 
carry on the same policies as the Zia-Junejo 
regime. That must have left the US ad¬ 
ministration pretty happy despite some 
scepticism that there are some prominent 
“leftists” in the Peoples Party and they could 
assert themselves and take Benazir to the 
left. At the same time the US government 
also had to test the Junejo regime. 

With the blessings of the US, Benazir 
arrives in Lahore. The Junejo regime permits 
her every type of freedom which she makes 
use of effectively. Neither the police nor the 
army are to be seen anywhere near her jalsas. 
Then Junejo leaves for a trip to the US where 
he gets an exceptionally good Report Card 
and returns home more confident than ever. 
Thus, the US has made its choice, support 
Junejo (as he can handle himself), and keep 
Benazir on the side-line until she is needed. 
Play the Benazir Card later. 

The reason why Benazir cannot just start 
a movement and push the Zia-Junejo regime 
aside is that her politics are of a bourgeois 
nature and she knows that she has to exist 
within the imperialist orbit and must have 
its tacit support to win power. She has to 
play the game according to their rules and 
must wait her turn. As long as Junejo is 
fulfilling imperialism's requirements, it is 
quite impossible that the US would call on 
Benazir to take command. 

Further evidence of Benazir’s stand vis- 
a-vis the United States is given below, but 
first something about her own Party. The 
Peoples Party has a large following in Sind 
and in the Punjab, with some following in 
the North West Frontier Province It has the 
support of individuals from all-classes with 
the urban petit-bouigeoisie playing an activi 
and militant role in it. The peasants in Sind 
and the middle and rich fanners of the 
Punjab can be counted on to vote for the 
Party, as can the large section of the urban 
middle class. A number of feudal chiefs are 
prominent office holders, although recently, 
a large number of them have left the Peoples 
Party and joined a splinter group headed by 
the ex-Sind Peoples Party’s Chief, Ghulam 
Mustafa Jatoi, a landlord reputed to own 
96,000 acres in Sind. A number of ex-senior 
bureaucrats and military personnel also hold 
Important positions while General Tikka 
Khan, the butcher of Bengal in 1971, is the 
general secretary of the Party. 

The internal functioning of the Party 
borders on the verge of a dictatorship with 
the whims and fancies and lack of political 
experience of Benazir Bhutto playing a 
major role in the making of important deci- 
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' stone. tWcentnfl tad 
tees of the Party are not elected but tie 
chosen by Benazir Bhutto and her ring of 
very dose confidants, as elections in the 
Party are quite unknown. In this manner, 
Benazir Bhutto is closely following the tradi¬ 
tion of her deceased father. Also, like her 
father, she does not graciously tolerate 
dissent and thus her Party has become one 
which.consists mainly of yes-men. 

STAND ON IMPERIALISM 

The stand Benazir was to take concerning 
imperialism was evidenced from the very 
first day she arrived. There is a growing anti- 
imperialist democratic movement in Pakistan 
and apart from a few political parties who 
support that view, a substantial section of 
the Peoples Party cadre also support the 
same view. At her first jalsa, a number 
of young militants, some of whom were 
Peoples Party workers, burnt US flags and 
effigies of Reagan and shouted slogans 
against the US, Reagan and General Zia. 
Benazir tried to stop the people from burn¬ 
ing the US flag and in fact the next day gave 
a statement to the Press that those who 
burnt the US flag were not Peoples Party 
workers As the jalsas and meetings con¬ 
tinued, on the advice of the high command 
of the Peoples Party, the sloganeering 
against the US and Reagan was also brought 
to a stop. Just recently, Benazir made a state¬ 
ment that shocked most of her supporters: 
she categorically said that the US was in no 
way responsible for her father’s death. This 
claim has taken not only her militant cadre 
by surprise, but has also caused some con¬ 
fusion amongst not-so-active supporters, for 
until she made that statement, the Peoples 
Party was vociferous in chanting the solgan: 
“Bhutto ka gatiI America". 

However, the content of her speeches 
reveal a great deal more about her political 
views. In none of her speeches does she men¬ 
tion either the US or the Pakistan army. Her 
only target is Zia. She attacks him only 
personally and holds him responsible for all 
the ills of the country and for the death of 
her father. She never mentions either any 
other general, or the army or the bureau¬ 
cracy, or feudals or imperialism for what has 
happened in Pakistan since her father was 
deposed. Lately, her jalsas are restricted to 
chants of “we will remove Zia” and to “Jiye 
Bhutto”. There is li’tle content in what she 
says, except that she keeps on warning the 
genera! that he better looks out as she is 
going to usurp his throne. She seldom talks 
of the real problems of the poor and 
essentially promises them democracy and 
better days ahead. She never discusses her 
Party’s programme and promises to impose 
“Bhuttoisrn” on the country when she is in 
power. Neither Benazir nor her Party have 
ever defined Bhuttoisrn, but if by that she 
means the policies of her late father, the 
people of Pakistan are in real trouble. 

lb most people Bhuttoism means a repres¬ 
sive rule where the military is replaced by 
a civilian dictator. In Bhutto's time there was 


very little freedom of basic rights; the left 
was physically beaten up, striking workers 
were shot and the trade union movement was 
infiltrated and sabotaged. There was little 
real industrial investment (there isn’t much 
today either) with the flight of capital, as 
industrialists feared further nationalisation 
by Bhutto as he nationalised industries after 
making repeated promises that he would not 
do so. Newspapers critical to the Peoples 
Party were shut down. In short, as long as 
Bhutto's point of view was propagated by 
individuals and the media, there was indeed 
a great deal of freedom and ‘democracy’. But 
for his opponents, there was only the stick. 

Thus when Benazir comes to power, she 
will follow the dictates of the US in terms 
of foreign and economic policy, and will 
emulate her father in most matters of 
politics. Of course, she will not be able to 
do exactly as the late Bhutto did as things 
have changed considerably, but her guiding 
spirit will surely be her father. So, where does 
this leave the so-called left of Pakistan, the 
National Democratic parties? Should they, 

BANGLADESH 


PRESIDENT Husien Mohammad Ershad 
has taken the oath of allegiance as an elected 
president and with this the martial law 
regime under him completes all the routine 
rituals expected to be observed by a military 
regime in fulfilment of their “solemn pro¬ 
mise?’ to “restore” a democratic political 
process in this country. In this matter he has 
faithfully followed the footsteps of his 
predecessor Ziaur Rahman, who became an 
elected president in 1979. before being killed 
in May 1981. 

Though both Ziaur Rahman and Ershad 
had to go through the same political exercise 
yet the going has so far been comparatively 
tough in the case of the latter. This is so in 
spite of the fact that Ershad had to face 
lesser opposition from his fellow army 
officers and it was not necessary for him as 
it was in the case of Ziaur Rahman, to kill 
a huge number of military officers and men 
m the process of suppressing and thwarting 
a large number of coup attempts. This com¬ 
parative peace in the home constituency of 
Ershad did not entail peace in the civilian 
front 

In this matter Ziaur Rahman was in a 
favourable situation because his regime 
almost immediately succeeded the regime of 
Sheikh Mujib’s Awami League which 
became thoroughly discredited before the 
people as a consequence of the wanton 
plunder, repression, murder and terror which 
was let loose during the three and a half 
years of their rule. Aftlr the overthrow of 
the Awami-BaksaJ regime there was a feel¬ 
ing of great relief among the people and 
they, in a way, welcomed the regime of Ziaur 
Rahman mainly for two reasons. First, 
because they desperately wanted the liquida- 


(uMriring Benazir's pro-imperialist stand, 
support her, or should they take a position 
against her and try to “expose” her at the 
present juncture? 

The so-called left realises the contradic¬ 
tion in supporting Benazir, but if they did 
not support her, through the alliance known 
as the Movement for the Restoration of 
Democracy (MRD), they would be counted 
amongst the supporters of Zia. If they sup¬ 
port and play an active role in the MRD, they 
are supporting the movement to bring 
Benazir into power. At the moment, neither 
of the two main left parties, the Awami 
National Party (ANP) and the Pakistan 
National Party (PNP) are criticising the 
Peoples Party. Each has given active support 
(mainly the PNP) and silent support (ANP) 
in the move to bring Benazir to power. They 
feel that despite her shortcomings, she is a 
lesser evil than the present so-called civilian 
government and since both the ANP and the 
PNP, are committed to National Democracy 
they will continue their struggle after Benazir 
comes to power. 


tion of the Awami League regime under 
Sheikh Mujib and its replacement. Secondly, 
because it was not necessary for Ziaur 
Rahman to go for massive repression, 
murder and terrorism which became co¬ 
existent with the regime of Sheikh Mujib. 
It was not because Ziaur Rahman was an 
angel. On the contrary, he was as great and 
cruel a tyrant as Sheikh Mujib and he never 
hesitated to repress, murder and terrorise the 
working people and his opponents whenever 
it was accessary. He killed more than two 
hundred prisoners inside the Khulna jail and 
liquidated a huge but unknown number of 
military officers and men who stood in his 
way. But as a shrewd person he could realise 
that it was not necessary to inflict mass 
terror upon a people who came out in 
hundreds and thousands on the streets of 
Dhaka and elsewhere throughout the 
country to demonstrate their joy and relief 
at the liquidation of the Awami BaksaJ 
regime led by Sheikh Mujib. 

Moreover, immediately after assuming 
power Ziaur Rahman began touring the 
countryside and addressing the people 
directly and this programme took him even 
to the remotest comers of Bangladesh, to so 
many places, which no other political leader 
ever reached. Sheikh Mujib gave up this sort 
of mass contact and hardly toured the 
countryside since 1972. On the other hand, 
he withdrew himself from such programmes 
and being surrounded by psychophants and 
all sorts of anti-people elements alienated 
himself completely from the broad masses 
of the people. But Ziaur Rahman in spite 
of being a thoroughgoing anti-people ele¬ 
ment, realised quite early during his tenure 
of office that for building up his image and 
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for clearing a path of least resistance his 
mass contact programme was very effica¬ 
cious It paid him well because as an im¬ 
perialist stooge and a representative of all 
sorts of vested interests in Bangladesh he 
formulated and implemented a totally anti- 
people policy but at the same time he, by his 
mass contacts and demagogic rhetorics, 
somehow convinced a large section of the 
people that he was working for them and 
in their interest. 

Ershad came to power under different 
circumstances. Since he usurped power by 
overthrowing a president who was elected to 
his office by a majority vote which was 
largely genuine, his regime, from the begin¬ 
ning, did not have the kind of legitimacy 
which was enjoyed by that of Ziaur Rahman. 
Ershad had to take power because legal 
power was entirely vested in the elected 
president but real power remained in the 
hands of the Armed forces in spite of the 
so-called democratic process and the elected 
government. The legal and real power 
harmonised with each other in the person 
of a president who was an armed forces man 
and elected at the same time. But this cannot 
be possible in a situation where legal power 
rests in the hands of a civilian president, 
elected or otherwise, and real power remains 
in the hands of the army chief. So the power 
situation had to be rationalised and it was 
done by the army under the leadership of 
Ershad, who happened to be the Chief of 
Army Staff at that time. It was precisely for 
this reason that opposition to Ershad’s 
seizure of power from inside the armed 
forces was much less than what it was in the 
case of Ziaur Rahman. 

Ershad had to face opposition from 
political parties and forces from the very 
beginning for another very important 
reason. When Ziaur Rahman assumed 
power the Awami Baksal party of Sheikh 
Mujib had fallen apart like a house of cards 
And since Sheikh Mujib banned all other 
political parties and broke them down 
through various repressive measures there 
were no organised political forces or parties 
around which could oppose him But by the 
time Ershad came to power the political par¬ 
ties and forces were quite organised and 
prepared to put up as much resistance as 
possible within the existing economic and 
political framework. 

But m spile of this initial difficulty Ershad 
charted for himself and for his military 
regime the same path which was paved by 
Ziaur Rahman. After running the govern¬ 
ment for sometime he realised that the 
political situation had to be relaxed and 
accordingly he gradually lifted restrictions 
against political activities and organised 
politic^ work He had to do so for tfie 
added Reason that no naked army rule can 
last {jgdefinitely and for a long time at least 
in thi^ country, without donning a demo- 
crati&ajnu however worn out and trans- 
paren* iiaanay be. Thus he relaxed the 
Ifnosphere, permitted the hour- 





geoia political parties to function openly, 
arranged for elections from the lowest to the 
highest level, organised his own political 
party and other allied organisations, secured 
a majority in the National Assembly and got 
himself elected as the President of 
Bangladesh. 

On October 15 not more than one per cent 
people in Dhaka and other urban polling 
centres and not more than five per cent in 
the countryside turned out to cast their 
votes The general strike called by the op¬ 
position was a complete and total success. 
The success of this general strike and the 
negligible number of voters indicated not the 
strength of (he bourgeois opposition politi¬ 
cal parties but the totally negative and 
hostile attitude of the people against the 
martial law regime and the rule of the 
bourgeoisie. 

It is because of people’s hostility against 
the martial law that they are responding to 
calls for general strikes one after another and 
have lost all confidence m the so-called elec¬ 
toral process. Secondly, it is because of their 
opposition to and no-confidence in the 
bourgeois political processes and parties in 
general that the latter are not being able to 
arouse the people in such a manner as to put 
up any real resistance against the martial law 
regime and the rule of the generals. Owing 
to this very reason Ershad, as the leader of 
the armed forces, gets away with everything, 
he can ignore general strikes, demonstrations 
and statements of the opposition He knows 
that the bourgeois opposition cannot trans¬ 
gress a certain limit, a limit set by their class 
interests which he and his regime protects 
and promotes. The day of Ershad’s oath¬ 
taking has been declared as a black day by 
the bourgeois opposition and they have 
announced their programme for the obser¬ 
vance of the black day. On the other hand, 
Ershad and his people and allies have 
declared the day as a red letter day in the 
history of democracy m Bangladesh Both 
the days are being observed with equal 
enthusiasm. 

Ratification Bill 

A brief session of the National Assembly 
has been summoned on November 9. In this 
session Ershad will present his ratification 
bill, a bill which proposes to validate all that 
have been done by the martial law regime 
during their four and a half years rule. The 
bill will have to be passed by a two-thirds 
majority. The ruling Jatiya Party has only 
211 members in the National Assembly and 
as such they are short of 9 votes. Ershad and 
his spokesmen have already declared that 
securing a two-thirds majority in the next 
session of the Assembly will be no problem 
for them. In fact it is so. They have already 
"persuaded” such number of other members 
by the usual methods as will be necessary 
for the smooth passage of the biU. And since 
they late tagged the issue of lifting the mar¬ 
tial law with that of acceptance of the 
ra tifi cation bill they can very safely look for¬ 


ward, in a critical situation, to the humble 
contribution of the CPB which they are so 
eager to make ail the time for “restoring” 
democracy in this country and for the 
smooth transition to “socialism”. 

Ershad has very generously promised that 
he would “lift” martial law immediately 
after the acceptance of his ratification bill. 
It is, therefore, expected that Bangladesh will 
soon become a “democratic country", at 
least until such times as martial law is pro¬ 
mulgated again in order to protect this, that 
and so many other things in the interests of 
the people, in-the meantime martial law will 
be lifted but “the marshall” will remain. 

As has already been announced, the se¬ 
cond “most important” business of the next 
brief session of the National Assembly will 
be the introduction of a bill raising the 
salary, allowances, etc, of the members and 
making provisions for various other facilities 
for them. After this give-and-take transac¬ 
tion the third, and perhaps the last, business 
will be the presentation and acceptance of 
a motion offering thanks of the Assembly 
and expressing the gratitude of the nation 
to President Ershad for so kindly “restor¬ 
ing” democracy lo the unfortunate people 
of this country. 

After proving their mettle as a “valid” 
force against the martial law the entire 
bourgeois opposition has now raised a cry 
for the resignation of Ershad as President 
of Bangladesh because he had resorted to 
unprecedented rigging of the election and 
has lost all moral validity to occupy the 
highest seat of power. Ershad has describ¬ 
ed this cry as a nonsensical noise and 
declared that he is determined to guide and 
protect the “democracy” which is going to 
be restored and there is not the slightest 
reason for his resignation from the 
presidency. 

From all these it appears that from now 
on the non-issue of Ershad’s resignation is 
going to be the most important and “signifi¬ 
cant” programme of the bourgeois parties 
of Bangladesh—of the Awami League, the 
BNP, the CPB and their fraternal parties like 
the NAP, the five-party left alliance, the 
Jamat-i-lsiami, the Communist League and 
such other parties. But in spite of this com¬ 
mon programme there is a meaningful dif¬ 
ference between two groups of opposition 
parties—the parties which took part and 
won some seats in the National Assembly 
and the parties which boycotted the 
parliamentary elections. The latter are 
demanding the dissolution of the National 
Assembly along with the resignation of 
Ershad. But the former are in favour of 
preserving the National Assembly and mak¬ 
ing it “more democratic” under a caretaker 
government. No one will be surprised if they 
take their "rightful” seats in the National 
Assembly and eqjoy the fruits of “democracy”, 
which Ershad has decided to make bigger 
and more juicy. 

October 23. 
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I 

THE choice of silicon technology and the 
roles of Meichem, the scientists at the Indian 
Institute of Science, the bureaucrats in 
different departments of the Indian govern¬ 
ment, and the multi-national, Hemlock 
semi-conductor have been in the news 
recently In fact, it is reported that a CB1 
inquiry has been ordered 

A similar case—the indigenous develop¬ 
ment of liquid crystal technology for display 
devices—-is discussed below Section II gives 
a background of the technology Section III 
tells the Indian story It is clear that this is 
another instance of good quality R and D 
in India being killed by the Indian govern¬ 
ment If the silicon and LCD cases are 
typical of what is happening in Indian in¬ 
dustry, as many believe, then the reasons for 
this situation need to be systematically 
probed The information required must not 
be treated as secret, and should be freely 
made available 

II 

Liquid crystals, as the name suggests, are 
states of matter intermediate between the 
liquid and the crystalline They display 
characteristics of both these states. They are 
simple organic compounds, or highly 
purified mixtures of compounds. LCDs, as 
they are popularly known, have found a 
tremendous market in the world of electronic 
display devices, with applications in a host 
of equipment, such as digital watches, 
calculators, digital displays, ship-to-shore 
communication devices and in many 
strategic military applications The advent 
of LCD devices has led to the obsolescence 
of most other existing display devices The 
main reason for this is that LCDs consume 
the-least electrical power of all known types 
of display systems, and have revolutionised 
the display technology world m the area of 
battery-powered devices. For example, a 
calculator using a liquid crystal display for 
output will have a battery life of around 
10,000 hours, while one using the next most 
efficient display, namely, the light emitting 
diode, has a battery life of around 8 hours. 
The difference between the two is staggering. 
LCD is a high-technology area in which a 
great deal of research-and development .is 
still going on in the advanced countries. 

The worldwide demand for LCD watch 
displays alone was placed at 24 million 
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pieces during 1984 and was expected to rise 
sharply in the next decade. Taking into con¬ 
sideration its applications in other areas, as 
well as future prospects, the sky is the limit. 

It is no wonder that the technology for 
manufacturing these devices is available with 
very few organisations in the world, and the 
actual manufacturing process is a closely 
guarded industrial secret. A few industrial 
giants are believed io control the entire world 
market for this product. 

Ill 

The Indian siory in the indigenous 
development of LCD technology begins in 
1974 The venture started off as a collabora¬ 
tion between two prestigious and highly 
respected organisations, which are the 
technology leaders in the country in their 
areas of research and development the 
public sector corporation, Bharat Electronics 
Ltd (BEL), Bangalore, and the Raman 
Research Institute (RRI), also in Bangalore. 
BEL was set up as a public sector unit in 
the Ministry of Defence to meet the elec¬ 
tronics needs of the country’s defence 
system Its major strength lies in its 
manufacture of sophisticated electronic 
equipment for sirategic military applica¬ 
tions, with a strong interface between 
R and D production Its foray into LCD 
technology development was a logical and 
natural extension of its R and D efforts as 
the use of LCD devices would have provided 
a cost-effective solution to the more expen¬ 
sive display devices used in strategic military 
applications. 1 he RRI is a premier research 
institution in India and its scientists have 
achieved major breakthroughs in various 
scientific fields. In the area of LCD techno¬ 
logy, its scientists were able to develop a 
totally indigenous technology which made 
use of ben/ene-based compounds RRI 
scientists studied various methods of syn¬ 
thesising new compounds with optical pio- 
perties as liquid crystals which could operate 
at room temperatures After working assi¬ 
duously for about six years, in 1980 these 
scientists of RRI and BEL finally perfected 
the LCD technology to the hilt and it was 
ready for industry-based development. An 
investment of about Rs SO lakh was made 
by BEL for the import of sophisticated pro¬ 
cessing equipment and process monitoring 
instrumentation, which were critical to 
ensure the delicate balance required between 
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several parameters during the manufacture 
ot LCD devices. Such equipment was not 
available in India, and no Indian Arm even 
now has the requisite technology for its 
manufacture. 

When BEL was ready for the manufac¬ 
ture of LCDs, the demand for LCDs on a 
countrywide scale was not large. The 
demand existed largely for digital watches, 
which seemed to be the only potential 
civilian application then. In fact, in the 
early 70s in the US. LCD technology was 
developed only with an eye on the watch 
industry. BEL examined its position to 
manufacture digital watches. It had the 
required technology and the equipment to 
manufacture all the important components 
of the watch including the large-scale inte¬ 
grated circuit (LSI) chip, chip capacitors, 
printed circuit boards (PCBs) and LCD 
display. It anticipated an annual demand, of 
about one million watches in the country 
at a price below Rs 200 per watch It sub¬ 
mitted a proposal to the government to 
manufacture digital watches which would be 
cheaply priced and yet be both accurate and 
durable, using its own technology. 

Meanwhile, applications of LCD techno¬ 
logy were becoming popular worldwide and 
new areas of application were appearing. 
The government also woke up to this realisa¬ 
tion and permitted the Semi-Conductor 
Complex Limited, another public sector 
unit, to enter into collaboration with 
Hitachi, Japan, who were one of the world 
leaders in LCD technology at that time. It 
rejected outright the proposal of BEL; and 
the indigenous technology developed by RRI 
and BEL was not considered at all. The 
implication was that the indigenous techno¬ 
logy developed might not be suitable for 
fuithcr growth and refinement It was also 
rumoured that the BEL technology had not 
been tested in production, and hence was 
risky 

A Rs 2 crore assembly line was established 
in the SCI. plant at Mohali, Punjab. All the 
components for the watch were imported 
trom Hitachi, Japan, a-id assembled in the 
plant. The assembled modules were sold to 
the State Electronics Corporations, who put 
them in then own cases, and marketed them 

The government anticipated a growing 
demand lor LCD applications and shortly 
afterwards approved of yet another foreign 
collaboration by Punjab Display Devices 
Limited (PDDL) PDDL was planning lo 
make LCD devices to be incorporated into 
watches No attempt was again made to 
utilise the indigenous technology developed 
by BEL and RRI. 

BEL would have liked to make a success 
ol its technology and together with HMT, 
Bangalore, it worked out a scheme whereby 
manufacturing would be done by BEL and 
marketing by HMT This scheme was parti¬ 
cularly attractive lor both companies For 
HMT, which is already established as a 
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market leader in the watch Industry; 
display watches would have strengthened die 
product line and given a deeper market 
penetration. For BEL, such a scheme would 
have justified its expenditure over develop¬ 
ment of LCD technology and the setting up 
of production facilities. The proposal was 
put up to the government. The government 
denied permission to go ahead with this 
tie-up and asked HMT to buy the modules 
from SCL instead and assemble the watches 
from them. 

At this stage, the Indian market for LCDs 
was turned upside down: it was literally 
flooded with low-priced digital watches, 
smuggled from Hong Kong, South Korea 
and Taiwan These watches were priced 
much lower than those marketed by SCL, 
thus adversely affecting the demand for the 
latter. The prices of these watches crashed 
to below £ 1.5 in the world market. The 
reason for this was that far-eastern countries 
like Hong Kong, Singapore and South Korea 
had entered the market in a big way. They 
achieved economies of scale by using fully 
automated plants for mass manufacture of 
components, with very large batch sizes. 
When the prevailing prices had been high, 
these manufacturers had aggressively marke¬ 
ted their products at lower prices, and cap¬ 
tured a substantial portion of the world 
market. By the early 1980s, they had reco¬ 
vered their initial investments several times 
over. At this stage, they were willing to sell 
their products at the cost price of raw 
material, because the cost of closing down 
the established production lines was much 
higher than the costs incurred in letting them 
continue This policy severely affected the 
demand for indigenously manufactured 
LCD devices in the Indian market. 

To compound the problems, the Indian 
government had initiated a policy of free 
import of LCD devices, making the Indian 
products highly uncompetitive. BEL also has 
been affected in this respect as it is permit¬ 
ted to manufacture LCD devices which are 
used internally as components of defence 
equipment and for other industrial applica¬ 
tions. However, it was refused permission to 
use its technology in digital watches. A 
pocket calculator LCD manufactured by 
BEL is priced at Rs 25, while the landed cost 
of an imported LCD, including 75 per cent 
customs duty, is just Rs 8. Similarly, a 
multimeter LCD costs BEL Rs 60 just for 
raw materials, while an imported version 
sells openly in the market for Rs 57. The 
reasons for the high costs incurred by BEL 
include: 

(i) An import duty of 30 per cent levied 
on ail raw materials for LCD manufac¬ 
ture which have to be obtained from 
abroad, as they are not available in 
India. 

(ii) A 125 per cent duty levied on all process 
equipment necessary for the manufac¬ 
ture of the product, resulting in a large 
increase in the fixed cost base of the 
iteidsutry. 

(iii) A 90 per cent power cut imposed by the 
Stale Electricity Board on the RF.I. 



requires large power consumption. The 
cost of in-house generation of electri¬ 
city works out to be four times greater 
per unit than the power supplied by the 
Electricity Board. This, too, has led to 
an Increase in the cost of production of 
the final product. 

(iv) Low productivity of Indian labour is 
said to be another reason. Labour costs 
work out to Rs 60 per hour. These costs 
are higher in the case of foreign manu¬ 
facturers, but the productivity of labour 
there is four times our own. Thus, high 
total labour costs have also contributed 
significantly to an increase in price. 


Due to a vicious combination of all these 
factors, BEL has been unable to cut down 
its prices and compete favourably with im¬ 
ported products. As a result, the demand for 
its LCDs is low, and this has prevented the 
expansion of production facilities and the 
attainment of economies of scale. Also, 
demand for LCDs m the Indian market has 
not yet picked up to the extent that was ex¬ 
pected. In this respect, the requisite techno¬ 
logy has been developed ahead of the user. 

One major fact to be noted is that in the 
area of high technology many believe that 
India is 10 to 15 years behind world techno¬ 
logy in several respects. However, due to the 
pioneering efforts made by BEL and RRI, 
Indian LCD technology is said to be almost 
at par with the best m the world, or' at the 
most, it is only a year or two behind world 
technology. This is one key factor which has 
not been accorded the attention it deserves. 
Though Indian technology is not cost- 
effective, it is almost as advanced as that 
available with the top industrial nations of 
the world. 

There is one key area where, despite the 
many handicaps it has been facing, BEL has 
outclassed all foreign competitors. This is in 
the area of custom-made LCDs, i e, LCDs 
for special applications, such as navy ship- 
to-shore communication equipment, petrol- 
pump displays and so on. Since these are 
non-standard items, required in relatively 
small quantities, masks as well as tooling 
and fixtures have to be specially designed for 


ftem foreign suppliere and BELhas virtually 


captured the entire market for them. 

Another vital area where the technology 
developed by BEL has found use it in the 
sophisticated communication and tracing 
devices used by the armed forces. Military 
applications of LCD are critically important, 
and the importance of self-sufficiency in this 


area cannot be over-stressed. BEL has been 


able to achieve overall cost leadership in the 
field of militray applications. For example; 
a multimeter LCD of military specification 
is sold by BEL for Rs 60 while that of the 
closest foreign supplier is quoted at Rs 150. 


This is said to be due to the manual labour 
content for military devices being high, as 
they have to be tested exhaustively to per- 
clude any chance of failure at a critical junc¬ 
ture, and to ensure extremely high reliability. 
(This would seem to contradict the point 
about the low productivity of Indian labour, 
made by several managers.) As a result, BEL 
has a distinct advantage over foreign sup¬ 
pliers. The present demand for military 
specification LCD devices is worth Rs 10 
lakh, and is expected to double by 1988. In 
1987-88, an additional demand worth Rs 10 
lakh is anticipated, for car and two-wheeler 
dashboard instruments, that are expected to 
enter the market by then. The prospects for 
the future applications of the LCD techno¬ 
logy appear to be bright. 

At present, BEL has a capacity to manu¬ 
facture 1,00,000 LCD devices a year. 22 types 
of displays are being made presently for 
internal use for which the current demand 
is only 20,000 devices a year. The LCD 
market for professional instruments (non- 
military) in India is worth Rs 20 lakh per 
year, out of which BEL's share is Rs 7 lakh. 
However, one important argument put forth 
by the critics of the BEL-RRI programme 
is that BEL is essentially a defence produc¬ 
tion unit and its capacity for military equip¬ 
ment is already over-booked. If BEL went 
in for further diversification in relatively 
non-essential areas such as LCD watches and 
calculators, it would only be increasing the 
existing backlog for military devices, which 
are already delayed long enough. 
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Versions of Theoretical Practice 
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The Thith Unitea: Eaaaya in Tribute to Samar Sen by Ashok Mitra (ed); 
Subarnarekha, Calcutta, 1985; pp xvi. + 316, Rs 180. 


IN the Introductory Note to thii remarkable 
homage to Samar Sen, the editor worries the 
problem of radical intellectual work in India 
with a pertinacity not commonly found 
among practising Marxists. What is the 
nature of Samar Sen's, that is, Frontier's, 
commitment to radical politics, he asks. Like 
many good questions, this one does not get 
a direct answer. The remarkable personality 
and chequered career of the object of this 
tribute get in the way; so does the physical 
and intellectual setting of Samar Sen’s later 
career—the city of Calcutta and the values 
associated with this contradictory terrain. 
The circumspection of the editor js ex¬ 
emplary: questioning of Frontier's politics 
as well as putting up a defence for its ex¬ 
istence are ascribed to unspecified inter¬ 
locutors What comes through with ad¬ 
mirable clarity, though, is the fiercely affec¬ 
tionate portrait of something like a man of 
destiny playing out his stoic role in a peculiar 
juncture of radical thought and practice in 
India. The time created the man, says the 
editorial voice, and much to the man is due; 
an assessment of his contribution to politics 
would be a lengthy and ongoing process. An 
intellectual toughened by the hard tackles of 
statecraft knows when to make a strategic 
retreat from awkward quarries; broaching 
the subject is very often all-important. 

A reader who goes through this book with 
any degree of attention cannot, however, 
help asking this and related questions 
repeatedly. The essays range from abstruse 
considerations of economic theory to pas¬ 
sionate accounts of revolutionary verse, and 
in some form or other, the question of 
political positions comes up very so often. 
A good many of the contributors are known 
to inhabit a certain amorphous territory of 
the non-formal left, eschewing establish¬ 
ments of various hues of Marxism, but pur¬ 
suing intellectual work of degrees of profess¬ 
ed affinity to its insights. Many of the ques¬ 
tions mised are therefore relevant to the 
theory and practice of the Indian revolution. 
* And whatever the point of view, or the ter¬ 
rain chosen for exploration, there seems to 
be a great deal for the reader to get his teeth 
into, a whole array of thought to test his own 
ideas and own commitment against. In a 
way there could hot have been a more fit¬ 
ting tribute-to the ever youthful iconoclasm 
of Samar Sen. Frontier is very often a bun¬ 
dle of contrariness and cant, easy to disagree 
with but difficult to ignore. It is a reminder 
of the cunning passages and contrived cor¬ 
ridors of history, of the twists and turns-in 
the journey towards the desolation of reali¬ 
ty. if the work towards the Indian revolu¬ 


tion is a broad field of activities, if the prac¬ 
tice of science often involves pursuit of 
chimerical entities so that meaningful 
discoveries may take place, if the exercise of 
critical reason is an essential safeguard 
against the ossification of theory into doc¬ 
trine, then there is a case for the Frontiers 
of this world. The truth, alas, very often 
divides, and divides bitterly, but versions of 
even lost knowledge constitute the field 
where engagemens other than internecine 
ones take place. 

There are moving personal and political 
tributes to Samar Sen in this volume, by the 
editor, and by M J Akbar, Asok Mitra and 
M S Prabhakara. Among the substantial 
contributions to knowledge and ideas, a 
good part is taken up by economic themes. 
Amit Bhaduri on 'Profits in a Capitalist 
Economy’, Ranjit Sau on ‘The Crisis of 
Economic Theory’ and Paresh Chat- 
topadhyay on ‘The State as Capitalist’ are 
concerned with various levels of theory 
which speak to the reality of capitalism in 
its various phases. N Krishnaji on ’The Im¬ 
portance of Foodgrain Prices’ considers a 
segment of the Indian economy, while 
Amiya Kumar Bagchi, speaking ‘Of 
Semi-Feudal Democracy and Military- 
Bureaucratic Authoritarianism', has in mind 
the economic and ideological foundation of 
political rules and of political struggles 
in India. Nirmal Kumar Chandra and 
Lawrence Lifschultz, writing respectivley on 
‘The Peasantry as a Single Class' and ‘The 
Emergence of American Capital' raise theo¬ 
retical issues which transcend the boundaries 
of their empirical terrain. Apart from 
economic themes, history and culture con¬ 
stitute targe areas of concern in this book. 
Amalendu Guha writes on 'Peasant Upris¬ 
ings and the Crisis of Feudalism in Late- 
Eighteenth Century Assam’, Sabyasachi 
Bhattacharya has a note on 'The Outsiders’ 
in the history of Communist Parties, and 
Partha Chatterjee considers ‘The Fruits of 
Macaulay’s Poison Tree’ from the nineteenth 
century to the present time. Ranajit Guha 
looks at ‘The Career of an Anti-God’, i e, 
'Rahu', in official and popular versions of 
the myth; Maiini Bhattacharya’s ‘Realism 
and Resistance in the Marxist Cultural 
Movement’ focuses on theoretical and his¬ 
torical links between aesthetics and politics; 
G P Deshpande on The Indian Artist and 
the Long Revolution’ speaks of aesthetic 
orders continuously interacting with the 
political; and Surname Banerjee’s essay, 
‘Canons Buried in Flowers’, charts the 
course of revolutionary poetry in recent 
times. Ashok Mltra’s 'A Why of Putting It’is 


as much a sociological enquiry into culture 
as a homage to Samar Sen and Frontier. 
Nayan Chanda considers the contradictions 
of nationalism and communism in 'China, 
Cambodia and Vietnam: Dialectical 
Chauvinism*. 

The economists, all veteran hands at 
academic as well as popular kinds of 
writing, have by and large succeeded in mak¬ 
ing important issues accessible to the general 
reader. Amit Bhaduri’s elegant posing of two 
competing theories for the explanation of 
profits under capitalism is a model of lucid 
exposition. In a couple of paragraphs 
Bhaduri explains not only the absurdity of 
the marginalist theory of profits, but also 
the political basis of its academic respec¬ 
tability. The additional productivity of 
capital, seen as an advantage of assisted over 
unassisted labour, need no logically accrue 
to the capitalist as profit; it can only do so 
under specific conditions of property rights 
the determination of which lies outside 
economic theory proper. Bhaduri sees dif¬ 
ficulties with Marx’s version of profit as 
surplus value as with Ricardo’s postulate of 
surplus product; the logical problem of 
measuring profit independently of relative 
prices remains with both. But in spite of for¬ 
midable logical difficulties, tackled notably 
by Kalecki and Sraffa, the surplus approach 
remains by far the most fruitful in this area. 
Marx’s posing of the question in terms of 
the origin of surplus and its realisation into 
profit offers a new problematic with enor¬ 
mous scientific possibilities. 

If Amit Bhaduri offers an introduction to 
a theoretical problem and does not seem 
inclined to take up any of its aspects for a 
detailed analysis—one is rather disappointed 
at hishurned separation of the question of 
surplus from the question of value, among 
others—Ranjit Sau has a diachronic and 
dynamic approach to both details of theory 
and of its empirical field. He sees economic 
theory, especially neoclassical capital theory, 
assailed by the obstinate persistence of 
repeated depressions and stagnations in 
capitalist economies. The theoretical inade¬ 
quacy of economic thought is seen as a 
reflection of the intractability of capital; and 
therefore the relative strength of Keynesianism 
lies precisely in its unpretentious assumption 
that capitalism is not an eternal and self- 
propelling system Sau points out that 
Marxist economic thought is best able to 
explain capitalim, because it views capital 
historically, from the outside as it were. 
Some of the theoretical details get rather 
hazy in Sau's interweaving of economic 
history and economic theory; one would 
have liked a full treatment of the limitations 
of Keynesianism on the theoretical plane, for 
instance One is also rather puzzled by the 
repeated stress on the division of labour, 
because it has not been integrated fully into 
Sau’s critical overview of the limitations of 
capital theory. 
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distinction between politic*! economy dad 
Marx's critique of it, a distinction which 
many practising economists of the left have 
allowed to fade from their writings. If capital 
is not just stock or value, that is, a thing of 
some kind, but primarily a social relation 
of production, then the state under capita¬ 
lism must be viewed as an essential instru¬ 
ment for the maintenance and reproduction 
of this relation. Chattopadhyay follows 
Lenin in identifying the capitalist state not 
only as a final coercive presence, but also 
as a direct participant in exploitative rela¬ 
tions of production He is critical of the 
‘public sector' fetish of many left-wing in¬ 
tellectuals, and sees a logical link between 
this approach and the uncritical submission 
to the ‘peaceful transition to socialism’ 
thesis One point, however, is touched on but 
not elaborated in this closely argued essay. 
Chattopadhyay agrees with Lenin that state 
capitalism, though still capitalism, con¬ 
stitutes, under the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat, the material base for socialism; but 
he does not analyse the differential character 
of the ‘public sector’ vis-a-vis the ‘private 
sector’ in intermediate regimes describing 
various degrees of distance from proletarian 
rule One would have thought that an agen¬ 
da for the revolutionary transformation of 


■ 

Ifenin’s theorisation of the course Of 
peasant-communist relationship in Russia 
should be discussed, but Lenin's two-phase 
projection of a bourgeois-democratic and a 
socialist revolution, involving two distinct 
strategic relationships between the proleta¬ 
riat and different sections of the peasantry 
(so lucidly pronounced in “7too Tactics of 
Social-Democracy"), should get no mention 
at all. 

Lawrence Lifschuitz tells an equally en¬ 
grossing story, not about the transition from 
capitalism to socialism as in Russia, but 
about the development of capitalism in the 
United States' of America. Lifschultz’s 
perspective is as much theoretical as nar¬ 
rative. and he has very interesting passages 
on theoretical attempts to explain various 
stages in the development of capital. He 
takes American capitalism as the terrain on 
which the testing of various economic 
theories is conducted, particularly in respect 
of the ‘overproduction-underconsumption’ 
crisis which periodically affects capitalist 
economies, Marx’s classic formulation of the 
development of productive power at variance 
with the narrow base of consumption was 
taken up by later economists for detailed ex¬ 
amination. Lifschuitz discusses the strangle¬ 
hold of monopoly capital on the market 


growth of Indian industry and that without 
thorough-going land-reforms and massive 
poverty-alleviating investments, the purchas¬ 
ing power of the Indian people will not in 
crease to an extent necessary for an indus¬ 
trial take-off. Krishnaji observes that under¬ 
consumption is a typical feature of the 
foodgrain sector in India; the administered 
prices of foodgrains have increased in recent 
years more rapidly than disposable incomes, 
with the result that two square meals a day 
are out of reach of a massive section of the 
people at present. If disposable incomes of 
this section increase as a result of reforms, 
the incremental purchasing power will be 
spent largely on food; and incomes will have 
to rise to unimaginable levels before there 
is a significant spurt in demand for indus¬ 
trial goods. Krishnaji stops short of draw¬ 
ing conclusions from his thesis. If his reason¬ 
ing is correct, then the present felt-wing 
thinking on foodgrain prices needs revision, 
and drastic reconsiderations are necessary 
with regard to the alternative economic pro¬ 
gramme projected as immediately realisable ’ 
by the left parties One of the unstated con¬ 
clusions of this essay might be that any 
significant growth in a society like India is 
contingent upon a redistribution of social 
wealth—not just as a moral goal but as a 


pre-socialist societies, makes such an analysis 
imperative. 

Nirmal K Chandra’s focus is on the 
meeting-ground between economic theory 
and revolutionary strategy Lenin’s percep¬ 
tion of the development of agrarian capita¬ 
lism m Russia and of the resultant polarisa¬ 
tion in the countryside was the basis for the 
Bolshevik perspective of an alliance between 
the proletariat and the peasantry. Chandra 
keeps the Lenin thesis as a control for his 
detailed examination of A V Chayanov’s 
model of the ‘pure family farm’ and of the 
empirical basis of his dynamic studies He 
not only points out incongruities in the 
Chayanov model, but also demonstrates that 
Chayanov’s own data and those collected by 
later scholars do not quite match the logical 
requirements of his model. This mismatch 
does not entirely discredit Chayanov’s work, 
though, for he was grappling with issues 
which were insufficiently theorised in his 
day. Chandra seems inclined to the view that 
Lenin's own reading of the development ot 
agrarian capitalism in Russia is empirically 
weak; later investigations, he thinks, further 
attenuate the data base And yet, Lenin’s 
differentiation of the peasantry is seen to 
be relatively valid Chandra should have 
tackled this issue on a theoretical plane 
Differentiation may not necessarily be the 
consequence of a rapid development ot 
capitalism; but unless one works out a logic 
of such differentiation the questions remain 
in a limbo and do not generate enough em¬ 
pirical data. Chandra’s masterly handling of 
complicated data is an mtellectual.treat, but 
the tightness of his argument in relation to 
the Chayanov thesis gets a little loose 
towards the end of the essay where the 
Bolshevik approach to the peasantry is taken 


which atows it to overcome problems of ex¬ 
cess productive capacity In his opinion 
capitalism in the Third World has now 
adopted the typical tactics of monopoly to 
retain its command over the economy. 

N Krishnaji examines underconsumption 
in India from the specific standpoint of 
the ‘really poor’ It is commonly observed 


hard economic necessity—and that nothing 
short of a revolutionary transformation of 
society can bring about the desired redistri¬ 
bution There are problems, however, with 
the here and now, how do your immediate 
programmes, your tactics in specific fields, 
relate to the rigorous demands of revolution? 
Krtshnaji’s findings are relevant to this pro- 
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blematic area, even if he chooses to be 
unhelpfully reticent. 

Reticence is no part of Amiya Kumar 
Bagch$!s strategy in examining the ensem¬ 
ble of semi-feudal economic, social and 
moral orders enmeshing with formal demo¬ 
cracy and popular movements. One has a 
feeling that a degree of concentration on 
specific issues would have helped; but it is 
so good to follow Bagchi’s vigorous warmth 
being variously imparted to large themes 
that one hardly wishes to quarrel with his 
procedure. His main concern, broadly speak¬ 
ing, is the future of the left in India; What 
are the prospects of a revolutionary alliance 
between the working class and the oppress¬ 
ed sections of the peasantry? Bagchi notes 
with acute concern the semi-feudal con¬ 
straints on class identity and class-unity and 
the objective logic of class rule which re¬ 
produces the divisive barriers between 
religions, castes, languages and commu¬ 
nities But this is no pessimist’s vision of a 
crippled history nor an acolyte’s chanting of 
received mantra Bagchi sees a clear political 
programme of the destruction of serm- 
leudalism without the aid of a retarded and 
dependent bourgeoisie As it is, he does not 
spell out any part of the programme; but 
even the bare assertion of a necessary 
political (ruth gains from a series of perceiv¬ 
ed linkages between the global movements 
ot capital and the specific reality of India. 

It Amiya Kumar Bagchi opens up the pro¬ 
blem of an India icvolution to the theoretical 
reach of historical analysis, Sabyasachi 
Bhattacharya uses such analysis to highlight 
a particular feature of communist revolu¬ 
tionary strategy in general The trade union 
movement in India has not been able to tram 
and produce a stratum of organic intellec¬ 
tuals and leaders from the ranks of the 
wot kers themselves, the leadership has con¬ 
tinued in the hands of outsiders, notably 
middle-class intellectuals drawn in various 
ways to the movement and the party. Bhat¬ 
tacharya looks briefly at the early years of 
communist-led workers' organisations in the 
Bombay region, and is able to show that the 
party itself was seized of the problem from 
the beginning. He alludes to the peculiarity 
ot the class-structure in colonial and cx- 
coiontal societies—result of the co-existence 
of a plurality of modes of production—but 
avoids a discussion of the specific historical 
conditions which produce such an intelli¬ 
gentsia. The overall perspective of the 
essay—the contrast between the Leninist 
model of a class-conscious vanguard leading 
the revolution and the more spomaneist 
Luxemburg vision of an elemental class 
struggle—dbes not therefore become quite 
integral to the field of enquiry 

The problem of the formation of intellec¬ 
tuals runs through Partha Chatterjce’s 
important assessment of the ‘Bengal 
Renaissance 1 and its legacy. He endorses the 
recent criticism of the earlier Marxist model 
of a modernising nationalist stratum of 


intellectuals opposed by forces of obscuran¬ 
tism and reaction, a model based on reflex¬ 
ive analogies with the European experience 
of the passage from medieval to modern, 
feudal to bourgeois. The European analogy 
is not abandoned m recent literature, but is 
used to play up the truncated and ambiguous 
modernism of the colonial intelligentsia. 
Chatterjee finds the comparison useful in 
his account of the play of class forces in 
colonial and post-colonial India; the very 
factors which helped a section of the tradi¬ 
tional Hindu intelligentsia to open itself 
upto new ideas and to develop new social 
and cultural practices inhibited the growth 
of anything like an independent and indi¬ 
genous capitalism in Bengal Tracing this 
singular line of development to West Bengal’s 
place in the political and cultural map of 
India, Chatterjee sees a movement towards 
the radical and the avant-garde out of tune 
with the rest of India. A certain etatisme 
marks the political thrust of middle-class 
radicalism towards the lower reaches of the 
peasantry, but there is no coherent economic 
programme to pull West Bengal out of its 
marginal position in the national scramble 
for political clout The last bit may appear 
rather airy-fairy, for Chatterjee does not 
provide even the ghost of an indicator to any 
feasible programme of this kind, but his 
historical analysis, like a good deal else of 
new work in this area, opens up an exciting 
field of discussion and debate. 

Nayan Chanda focuses on the extreme 
edge of nationalism where jingoism leaves 
festering sores on fraternity and solidarity 
His short essay examines the struggle for 
dominance in Indo-China and the history 
of feudal chauvinism which both China and 
Vietnam seem to have resurrected in their 
current posturings against iach other. Chan¬ 
da’s vision ol darkness at noon takes us into 
the familiar gothic horrors of communism 
failing in us divine mission, of the rewriting 
of history to suit current interests, of cynical 
mandarins manipulating hordes of mindless 
peasantry. One wonders if the picture could 
be a little more complicated. The unleashing 
of momentous forces of nationalism for 
liberation struggles and for the revolutionary 
transformation of society may itself be 
viewed as an achievement of communism in 
Third World countries. The realisation that 
this historical force may find expression in 
an excess of aggrandisement and hegemonism 
need not lead to an undialcctical cynicism 
Socialism does not bring sweetness and light 
at the push of a button Chanda’s despair 
appears to make him see one moment in the 
evolution of socialist relationships as a 
perpetuity. Surely there have been other 
phases of these interrelationships? And does 
one have to assume that the chauvinist 
moment has somehow a deeper reality than 
the fraternal one? 

Amalendu Guha’s concern with lost 
moments in the evolution of Assamese 
history leads to a complex and inclusive 


outlook on ideology, politics and class 
forces. He proceeds from a masterly analysis 
of econotnic.and social-military organisa¬ 
tions of feudalism in Assam to an engross¬ 
ing narrative of popular rebellions in the 
later part of the eighteenth century. Guha 
sees the religion of neo-vaishnavism not as 
a seamless whole of rites and doctrines but 
very much as a frangible ensemble of ele¬ 
ments which move restlessly across classes 
and communities. During the period of con¬ 
solidation of feudal formations in Assam 
neo-vaishnavism did on the spiritual plane 
what ambitious tribal chiefs attempts on the 
political; hasten the passage from tribal 
institutions to larger units of cohesive 
dominance The growing surplus from ex¬ 
tension of wet-ricc acreage and from trade 
and manufacture provided the economic 
foundation of both a network of monaste¬ 
ries and a unified feudal kingdom of ab¬ 
solutist thrust. Neo-vaishnavism 109 k root 
under these favourable conditions and 
became a quasi-official cult as well as the 
religion of the people, its potentially 
subversive doctrine of an equality of all wor¬ 
shippers before the one God appealing par¬ 
ticularly to groups and communities feeling 
insecure under the new political order. 
Guha’s narrative of popular rebellions m 
eighteenth century Assam demonstrates the 
intermeshing of religion with economic and 
political forces developing within the folds 
of burgeoning feudal institutions. The man- 
god relationship has meaning only in speci¬ 
fic contexts, what vaishnavism meant to the 
affluent heads of monastic orders and to the 
powerful feudal potentates was drastically 
different from the perception of peasants, 
artisans and traders This is particularly 
striking in the case of tribal reversion to 
magical cults during the rebellion. Guha 
does not merely seek the ultimate determi¬ 
nant of spiritual constructs in relations of 
production; within the overall framework of 
this Marxist approach he is trying to examine 
the specific temporal features of collectivities 
in movement A massive popular upsurge 
did not manage to sustain its momentum for 
specific historical reasons which the author 
analyses in detail But the particular interest 
of this essay lies in its attempt to study the 
disjunctions, torsions and upheavals a socie¬ 
ty goes through in the complex process of 
transition from one kind ol order to another 
Ranajit Guha’s procedure is to stop the 
movement of time and to structure his 
material in a syntagmatic chain which seeks 
to transcend the logic of temporality Myths 
relating to the solar eclipse—tales of Rahu 
and of his enmity with the sun-god—are col¬ 
lected from various textual sources marked 
by various social (and presumably chrono¬ 
logical) origins, and these are put in an ex¬ 
plicit order showing a particular kind of 
war of positions under hegemony The 
Mahabharata version of events subsequent 
to the Churning of the Ocean may be read 
m a way which shows that the mean trick 
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perpetrated by Vishnu on the Asuras in 
general and Rahu in particular is typical of 
the inexhaustible repertoire of brutality and 
deception practised on the labouring castes 
by their superiors. The cosmic drama plays 
out in heightened colours the banality of 
daily evil on earth. Cuha seeks to demonst¬ 
rate that among untouchable communities 
there are mythic narratives which transform 
the Puranic material and reverse its values. 
Instead of a spurned and impure Asura 
Rahu becomes a victim of manifest injustice, 
an outcast who is a giver and creditor to a 
mean and sneaky sun-god. The binary op¬ 
position perceived between two sets of myths 
and the transformation which generates one 
set from the other is at the heart of rituals 
marking social behaviour during eclipses. 
The shadow of Rahu’s ascendancy over the 
sun spells danger to the purity of upper-caste 
existence; at the other end of the social order 
Rahu represents a normally submerged sense 
of injustice bursting forth in demands for 
gifts. A transformational exchange takes 
place at this moment of frontal collision 
between the two orders of being. Money and 
gifts and placatory gestures signalise 
acknowledgement of the power germinating 
in the womb of the most degraded forms of 
labouring life; and the mythic ascription of 
their closeness to Rahu works as an emblem 
of the social Violence whose non-realisation 
rs the gift in exchange from the lower orders 
to the upper. But Guha’s neat schema, in¬ 
spired, as he frequently acknowledges, by 
Levi-Strauss, does not quite manage to carry 
conviction. For one thing he assumes a 
transformational-generative structure which 
is irrelevant to the chain of myths persented 
in the essay. The substitution of a Mang boy 
for Rahu or a social drama for a cosmic one 
are operations which are far removed from 
the theoretical perspective of, let us say, the 
overrating of blood relations transformed 
into the underrating of blood relations 
(Oedipus myth), or the reversal of an 
animal's nature of sex in two consecutive 
myths (origin of honey). There are no dif¬ 
ferences between the Mahabharata myth and 
the others as far as narrative functions ate 
concerned. The principal difference lies in 
the narrative voices which relate by appro¬ 
priate signals to the values of specific 
reading (listening) communities. The debt of 
the gods to Rahu and the Asuras is not in 
question even in the Mah&bharata story; but 
the hidden voice of the narrator assumes the 
complicity of the listener in glorifying the 
deception practised there. The lower-caste 
version of the myth is in fact an act of 
reading which deconstructs the Puranic 
material and appropriates the narrative for 
a different community of listeners. Guha's 
somewhat innocent preoccupation with a 
structuralist schema also prevents him from 
considering the lower caste myths as in¬ 
dependent ideological constructs which are 
not necessarily or primarily a re-working of 
Purapic matter. Kosambi’s work shows that 


the older nomadic tribes, later coerced into 
a servile scavenging role in relation to set¬ 
tled Hindu society, had carried with them 
down the ages all manners of social and 
mental habits, including a fund of myths, 
legends and stories. The allusion to Puranic 
ingredients in such narratives may not 
signify a reactive transformation, but an 
acknowledgement of critical distance. 
Having expunged the history of commu¬ 
nities from his perspective Guha is stuck 
with a unilinear model of domination- 
subordination in which each moment of 
subordinate consciousness and conduct is 
logically generated by the global operations 
of domination. The result is a degree of 
theoretical fuzz which obscures the interest 
and importance of the subject. 

Malini Bhattacharya shares with Ranajit 
Guha a certain degree of logomania, a 
preoccupation with formally articulated 
texts, though to be fair, she does not share 
Guha’s barren formalism. In any case her 
chosen field is the ‘great’ tradition of literate 
culture, the succession of purposive texts 
which constitute ‘literature*, and she wishes 
to analyse the conditions for the production 
of certain kinds of text; one of her particular 
concerns is the nexus between the experience 
of exploitation and oppression on the one 
hand and radical consciousness and radical 
literature on the other. Chronologically she 
moves from the era of high bourgeois 
realism in the nineteenth century to the 
experimental phase of inter-war years, and 
seeks to situate the experience of this tran¬ 
sition within the theoretical space of the 
Marxist notion of realism. Bhattacharya 
maintains that an authentic Marxist view of 
realism does not remain attached to any par¬ 
ticular mode or set of conventions in 
literature. The early and ‘orthodox* pro¬ 
ponents of socialist realism made the 
mistake of supposing that experimental 
departures from the established canons of 
putting a text together were subversive of the 
revolutionary values of socialism. She does 
not go into the question of the social con¬ 
struction of these values in the sphere of art, 
but shows quite clearly that a revolutionary 
motivation does not automatically lead to 
a revolutionary novel or poem or play or 
film. Following Brecht and Benjamin, she 
proposes the more complex mode) of pro¬ 
duction of literature by means of literature. 
A Marxist outlook of this kind sees formal 
experiments normatively, as changes in the 
means of artistic production for a more 
comprehensive appropriation of reality, and 
not neutrally, as self-reflexive propagation 
of devices so prized by avant-garde for¬ 
malism, In her view, both Lukacs and Brecht 
start from similar values in their polemics 
on aesthetics, and it is a measure of Lukacs' 
failure as a theorist that he was unable to 
see modernist experiments as means to a 
realistic end. The scope of Bhattacharya’s 
essay is very large and probably this is why 
she goes into long strings of generalised 




argument which makes it rather heavy-going; 
she also leaves • few crucial theoretical 
issues, slich as the concept of ‘critical 
realism’, hanging in the air. Even very tell¬ 
ing examples, like Bankim Chandra's anti- 
naturalist narrative and Premchand’s critical 
irony look like hurried concessions to the 
reader, who is expected to be familiar with 
the major debates within Marxism in this 
area. She also neglects the specific con¬ 
figurations in the domain of ideology—the 
Assures, torsions and collisions in the con¬ 
sciousness of a community—which continu¬ 
ally subvert settled habits of reading and 
writing and which an artist can ignore only 
at peril. 

if Malini Bhattacharya labours to develop 
a Marxist sense of literahte, Sumanta Baner- 
jee plunges with heady enthusiasm into the 
other end of the business, the cognition and 
coding of experience which presuppose the 
making of art. Banerjec, of course, does not 
offer a theoretical view of the field, for he 
assumes a commonplace notion of radical 
and reactionary alike—that a stirring emo¬ 
tion Ands a spontaneous overAow into 
poetry. He Ands particularly gripping in¬ 
stances of this passage in junctures of Indian 
history where a radical intelligentsia join a 
militant peasantry in struggle against op¬ 
pression and exploitation; after a casual and 
nearly dismissive nod at earlier occasions, 
he concentrates on the poetry of ‘Naxalite’ 
experience in Andhra and Bengal, with a 
smattering of examples, from other regions. 
This reviewer is not competent to comment 
on Banerjee’s selection and translation from 
Telugu, Bhojpuri, Malayalam or Punjabi, 
but a look at his Bengali citations reveals an 
amazing poverty of spirit. The translated 
excerpts are only examples, illustrating a 
thesis, of course, but their pattern indicates 
a design upon the reader which has very little 
to do with the thesis. Apart from a folk song 
which the author heard in Nadia, other 
examples, come from the literate tradition 
of mainstream modern Bengali verse, the 
radical political thrust being very much a 
part of this tradition; but instead of explor¬ 
ing this tradition and its relationship to the 
radical consciousness of the 1970s, Banerjee 
assumes an oratorical posture to underline 
the sanctity of the origin of his examples. 
Poems written in prison or written by mar¬ 
tyrs do not necessarily become good poems 
or good political poems by virtue of the 
particular circumstances of their composi¬ 
tion Banerjee’s spontaneist leanings result 
in the simple thesis of a revolutionary break 
in poetry-writing under pressure of the 
strong political excitement of the seventies 
But the thesis does not require this packag¬ 
ing of pain and death and heroism The 
attempt to pressurise the reader (or simply 
an excessive reliance on convenient antho¬ 
logies) not only obscures the articulation of 
his thesis, but also prevents him from citing 
much better examples, surely Birendra Chat- 
topadhyay and Manibhusan Bhattacharya 
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seventies? One wonders whether Banerjee is 
at all serious about his proposed historical 
link between aesthetics and politics, because 
otherwise he would have seen that the radical 
idiom of the seventies had been developed 
and perfected in the forties and fifties, and 
that no major break in its line of develop¬ 
ment has taken place since then. The new 
political thrust of the seventies exploited the 
rich vein left open by previous operations. 
The more recent poetry shares the strength 
and the weakness of the older radical verse. 
It rises to heights of sustained eloquence, 
breaking down barriers between the public 
and the private, the high and the low, the 
lyric and the rhetorical in terms of poetic 
choices; it also descends to dullness and pet¬ 
tiness, using much-exploited gimmicks and 
raucous shouts for lack of invention. It is 
a difficult business being a poet, particularly 
a revolutionary poet; Banerjee does not help 
his readers appreciate the difficulties. 

Sumanta Banerjee at least offers some¬ 
thing you can get your teeth into. With 
C P Deshpande one is not at all sure what 
he is getting at. There is, one suspects, an 
argument of sorts at the back of his mind, 
but his procedure is so desultory that even 
a short essay reads like an interminable 
monologue Briefly, his purpose seems to be 
to emphasise the need of a new aesthetic in 
the context of the Indian literatures of to¬ 
day, which have moved away from the ‘orien¬ 
talist* as well as the nationalist thrusts 
towards a holistic model of cultural activi¬ 
ty. A fragmented and fractured society like 
ours cannot rely on mystical or utopian no¬ 
tions of wholeness, out of which beauty 
springs in vendible splendour Art is of 
course a matter of buying and selling today 
and Deshpande is suitably dismissive of the 
aesthetic resources of capitalism pace 
Luckacs, though he does not care to differen¬ 
tiate between its buoyant moment and its 
decline into the destruction of reason. A 
notion of progress, like the one called up by 
Lenin in his discussion of Tolstoy, can alone 
provide the basis for a new aesthetic A great 
deal else comes into the essay, but there is 
neither any specific characterisation of 
historical junctures, nor any sustained ana¬ 
lysis of aesthetic practice. A string of obiter 
dicta though well-meaning and acute, does 
not help the reader to come to grips with the 
issues raised. One particularly regrets that 
the storm raised by the coming of daiit 
authors into mainstream Marathi writing 
has not been examined in depth, because this 
is an area where the struggles of an emerg¬ 
ing aesthetic order may be seen in relation 
to the larger battle for the liberation of the 
oppressed 

It is not difficult to see what object Asok 
Mitra had in mind when he embarked on his 
autobiographical ramble Samar Sen for him 
is part of a pantheon constituted by scholars, 
artists, political activists and the like, all 
from the Calcutta of the thirties and forties, 
and all marked by the honesty of intellect 
and Igrgeness of spirit which the city offered 
to lUMMtiSleged sons as m-house amenities. 


in his view has marked him for life, 
the author is keen that not only the men and 
die ideas, but something of the ambience as 
well should get through to the readers of a 
volume offered in tribute to one of these 
elect. Like his aspirated namesake, Mitra 
offers Calcutta as a cradle of tenacious 
intellect and as an emblem of the values one 
sees in Samar Sen himself. Interestingly, 
while the younger admirer finds in both the 
city and the man an ascetic bind upon in¬ 
tolerable tension, the older one manages a 
degree of serene distancing so that the 
flowering of a marvellous talent is related 
to the festive spirit of the city, rather than 
the brooding tautness of political moralism 
to us contradictory context. Of course both 
views are relevant because each is talking o 
one particular segment in the unfolding 
history of men and communities. But the 
older Mitra’s attempt to characterise the 
community of intellect in Calcutta does not 
seem to go far enough He takes off from 
Samar Sen’s own observation on the north- 
south divide in the city—valid enough in its 
way—but comes to the rather mystical con¬ 
clusion that moving from the north to the 
south entails a loss of creativity. Surely it was 
congested north Calcutta, the ‘black town’ 
of the natives under colonial rule, which had 
to accommodate the bulk of professional 
middle class Bengalis who built up the 
cultural base of successive waves of creative 
work. The newly developed south was simply 
too expensive. It may well be that some im¬ 
portant trends in Bengali culture developed 
in very close proximity with this life, but then 
the links have to be specifically accounted 
for Grub Street or the Latin Quarter has 
produced more myth than reality. Mitra’s 
brief sociological foray is matched by the 
brevity of his discussion of Samar Sen’s 
poetry, though with happier results Not 
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Sen with the metaphysical poets or T S ) 
but the reading is close, the admiration 
reasoned out, and the affection for the man 
behind the poet manifest in every line. 

The man behind the political journalist is 
M J Akbar’s subject, while M S Prabhakara 
hints at the man and talks admiringly of the 
editor. They supplement the two Mitras in 
bringing into view some of the elements 
which constitute the personality of Samar 
Sen. Akbar is rather louder than Prabhakara, 
and ventures into political judgments of a 
drastic kind, but both manage to bring home 
to the reader the private qualities which have 
built up the public man. Short of a proper 
biography or a systematic record like 
Boswell’s, one cannot hope for more than 
such bits and pieces of affectionate and 
respectful homage. One hopes that many 
more records of this kind will be kept by the 
numerous friends and associates of Samar 
Sen. It is rarely that a man is called upon 
to carry on che work of an institution or a 
collective, opening up a field of practice 
unthought of by groups or individuals. 

When that happens the man behind the 
work needs to be known as deeply as possi¬ 
ble, barring those areas which belong to 
essential and perceived privacy 

The intention behind this review has been 
to characterise each eassy, and point out 
possibilities of differences and agreements 
It may well be that a rather ponderous sense 
of mischief has inspired some comments, 
and that justice has not been done to a great 
many excellences. But in every case, the 
reading has been enjoyable and stimulating 
Radical and committed writing provides 
these days close and demanding encounters 
with the reality around you. One is grateful 
that one book provides so much to think 
about, and so much to help map out 
possibilities of practice. 
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Financing Gross Capital Formation in 
Indian Public Sector 


A Quantitative Model 

Barnett R Rubin 

The model presented in this paper shows that, in recovering from the recession qf the mid-sixties, the Indian 
state changed its method of mobilising resources. There was earlier an ongoing shift of savings into the organised 
sectors (private corporate and especially the public sector), with a quickly increasing mobilisation of savings through 
taxation. Afterwards the public sector relied increasingly on an expanded, nationalised banking system to mobilise 
household sector saving. The rising political pressures of populism and broader participation prevented the govern¬ 
ment from rising, or even constant, proportions of the new revenues it mobilised mainly through indirect 
taxes. The use of public sector enterprises as sources of patronage politicised management and made them a drag 
on the public sector finances as a whole. 

The limit of immediate gains through improving the financial infrastructure has now been reached and .the 
international circumstances too are less favourable. The leadership can, therefore, no longer escape making dif¬ 
ficult political choices if it wishes to strengthen the public sector. More efficiency in the public sector means, 
ultimately, an attack on one of the sources of Congress Party corruption and patronage. The easier alternative, 
inflation, whether produced by deficit financing or administered price rises, comports the risk of popular unrest. 
The ultimate political out, of failing to mobilise the resources, means, if not stagnation, at least a continuation 
of a slow growth path that gives little hope of satisfying the aspirations of either the consumption-oriented middle 
class or the subsistence-oriented masses. 


IF the 1985 Government ot India budget 
foi.us.ed on liberalisation measures aimed at 
freeing upper income wage earners to con¬ 
sume and entrepreneurs to invest to meet 
their demand (still within limits) and at 
simplifying the direct tax structure, the 1986 
budget focused on the need to increase 
investment in the public sector. 1 With these 
two budgets the government of Rajiv 
Gandhi has in effect claimed that it will 
attack the major causes of the deceleration 
of industrial growth that India had experi¬ 
enced since the mid-sixties: the industrial 
policy that generated monopoly rents for 
bureaucrats and established industrialists, 
and the slowdown in government entre¬ 
preneurship and support for infrastructure. 2 

To succeed in increasing the growth of 
public investment, the government will have 
to overcome the resource constraints that 
have limited it since the mid-sixties. To 
analyse how these constraints have limited 
the public sector in the past and how they 
may still hold it back this paper develops a 
quantitative model of the financing of gross 
capital formation in the public sector. 

The public sector finances gross capital 
formation out of its own gross savings, out 
of domestic private sector saving transfer¬ 
red to the' public sector via the capital 
market, by what is called “deficit finance” 
in India, which means short-term borrowing 
from the RBI resulting in increase in the 
money supply, and by foreign saving trans¬ 
ferred as grants or loans, generally loans. 
The following identity summarises this: 

I,S, + B + F + M .. (1) 


where I g is gross investment in the public 
sector, S g is public sector gross saving, B is 
market borrowing, F is utilisation of foreign 
resources, and M is money-creating short¬ 
term borrowing All resource constraints on 
public investment must operate through one 
of these four terms Since it is difficult 
to distinguish B and M in the national 
accounts, we shall treat them as one quantity 
and divide finance of public sector gross 
capital formation into three parts: gross 
saving of the public sector, domestic borrow¬ 
ing, and mobilisation of foreign resources. 

In discussing the finance of gross capital 
formation one must distinguish the finan¬ 
cial from the non-financial industries in the 
public sector. In the non-financial industries, 
investment exceeds saving, and the difference 
is made up by borrowing or capital receipts. 
In the financial (mainly banking) sector, 
saving exceeds investment, and the remaining 
saving is loaned out. As we shall see, very 
important changes in banking sector strong¬ 
ly affected public investment in the other 
sectors, but the object of investigation here 
is the non-financial portion of the public 
sector. 

TRENDS IN PUBI 1C INVESTMENT AND 

Its Resource Constraints 

Figure I shows public sector gross fixed 
capital formation as a percentage of GDP 
'from 1950-51 to 1982-83. The figure clearly 
shows the pattern of continual growth 
through the mid-sixties, through the end of 
the third of India’s five-year plans, followed 


by a decline until 1973-74, with mixed per¬ 
formance since then. There is a statistically 
significant decline in the growth rate of fixed 
investment in constant prices after 1965-66, 
and a partial recovery since the mid-70s (see 
Thble l). 3 

The recession of the mid-sixties and the 
subsequent deceleration of investment and 
industrialisation in India had multiple 
causes. ^Record droughts in 1965-66 and 

Table 1: Estimated Growth Rates of Public- 

Sector Gross Fixed Capital Formation 


in 1970-71 Pricbs 

(Percentages) 


Period 

Growth 

Rate 

T-Statisuc* 

1951-52 to 1965-66 

11.1 

20.7 

1960-61 to 1965-66 

97 

48 

1965-66 to 1982-83 

5 5 

-8.2 

1965-66 to 1975-76 

3.0 

-3.3 

1976-77 to 1982-83 

64 

23 


Notes. Growth rates calculated from semi-log 
regression with dummy variables. 

* Where applicable, t-statistics are for 
difference from growth rate before 
1965 

Source of data. “National Accounts Statistics”, 
various issues Data for public sector 
fixed capital formation in constant 
prices are estimated using current price 
data for public sector capital forma¬ 
tion by type of assets and the implicit 
deflators for construction and machi¬ 
nery and equipment from then entire 
economy data on capital formation by 
type of asseis in constant prices 
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and pressures bn the balance of payments. 
A precipitous devaluation of the rupee under 
US and World Bank pressure in June 1966 
led to inflation in the short-term, and was 
not followed by promised aid for export 
promotion, as the US government reduced 
aid allocations after the Indo-Pakistani war 
in 1966. Thus both the domestic economy 
and its links to the international economy 
suffered drastic shocks. 

These sliocks affected the three parts of 
the finance of public sector capital forma¬ 
tion differetly, as illustrated in Figure 2. 
Internal saving of the public sector fell 
sharply through 1967-68, and did not reach 
its former share of GDP until 1974-75. Since 
a peak in 1976-77 it has levelled off. 

The inflow of domestic capital into the 
public sector had oscillated around 3 per 
cent of GDP before the shocks of 1965-66, 
and stayed at about the same level for several 
years afterwards. While the absolute level in 
constant prices fell during the recession, the 
government’s capacity to mobilise what 
resources there were did not diminish 
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appreciably These were, however, rather low, 
and did not increase until after the nationa¬ 
lisation of the banking system in 1969. After 
nationalisation, the government expanded 
bank branches throughout the country, 
especially in rural areas, leading to a con¬ 
siderable rise in financial savings of the 
household sector 4 These savings could then 
be utilised by the government in the foim 
of market or compulsory borrowings from 
the expanded resources of the banks. This 
rise is evident from 1970-71 to 1974-75 and 
after 1979-80. 


The inflow of foreign capital shows the 
clearest and longest trough. 9 The flow's 
share of GDP ceases to grow after 1965-66, 
and descends continuously from 1967-68 to 
1973-74. This is largely due to the decision 
to withhold aid made by the US government. 
There was a decided rise in foreign capital 
inflow during the two years of the Emer¬ 
gency, and this peak in Figure 2 makes a 
rather “pointed” comment on the value set 
by the West on democracy in the Third 
World. Thereafter it has shown a gradual 
rise. Although it has not reached the same 


Tabi e 2- Composition of Finance of Gross Capital Formation in the Non-Financial 

Public Sector Industries 


(Current Prices) 


Year 

Gross Capital 
Formation 
(Rs billion) 

0 ) 

Col (1) as 
Per Cem ot 
GDP 
(2) 

Per Cent of (1) Financed by 
Government Other Foreign 

Savings Domestic Capital 

(3) (4) (5) 

I960 

11.36 

76 

35.6 

38.8 

25.6 

1961 

11 43 

7.2 

41.3 

33.2 

25.5 

1962 

14.41 

8.4 

37.6 

34.6 

27.8 

1963 

16.78 

8.3 

40.4 

32.9 

26.7 

1964 

19.43 

8.4 

40.2 

22.0 

37.8 

1965 

22.09 

9.2 

33.6 

40.5 

25.9 

1966 

21 25 

7.7 

29.7 

30.4 

39.9 

1967 

23.25 

7.2 

26.5 

47.4 

261 

1968 

21.58 

6.5 

381 

36.2 

25.7 

1969 

22 49 

6.1 

43.3 

35.2 

21.5 

1970 

27 55 

68 

41.7 

43.8 

14,5 

1971 

31 36 

•7 2 

36 6 

50 5 

12 9 

1972 

35 80 

75 

31 7 

58.0 

10.3 

1973 

47 69 

8 1 

33.0 

59 3 

77 

1974 

56 30 

8.1 

410 

46.2 

12.7 

1975 

76 41 

10.3 

38.4 

391 

22.5 

1976 

84 65 

10 6 

42.7 

43.4 

13.8 

1977 

74 01 

82 

47.8 

43 8 

84 

1978 

95 79 

98 

42.4 

50.0 

7.6 

1979 

117 48 

10 9 

34 9 

55 7 

95 

1980 

137 93 

’ 10 8 

27.0 

59.5 

13 4 

1981 

173 00 

11 7 

34 4 

55.7 

9.9 

1982 

198 77 

12 1 

3^.6 

55.9 

13,5 


" ' . . . 

Sources "Transactions of the Public Sector, 1983”; “National Accounts Statistics, 1985”. 


proportion of the total economy as in the 
early sixties, this partly reflects the dimini¬ 
shed need of the Indian public sector for 
capital imports, and the increased avail¬ 
ability of foreign exchange reserves, as well 
as the lower level of aid 

As a result of these trends, the composi¬ 
tion of finance of public sector capital 
formation has changed (see Table 2) In the 
early sixties, foreign aid typically accounted 
for about a quarter of public sector capital 
formation, with the rest split more or less 
evenly between internal savings and domestic 
borrowing. In the eighties, foreign aid 
accounts for slightly more than ten per cent 
of capital formation, while borrowing 
accounts for nearly two-thirds of the 
remainder Internal savings of the non- 
financial portions of the public sector 
continue to Finance about 30 per cent of 
investment. 

Public sector Savino 

The increase in the overall savings rate in 
the late seventies and eighties has been Otlt 
of India’s success storiesi although a some¬ 
what discouraging one, since output has not 
accelerated proportionately.* Public sector 
savings also participated in this trend, but 
the gross Figures conceal significant retro¬ 
gression in the government’s capacity to save. 
Nearly half of the increase of the rate of 
public sector saving after the sixties is due 
to the savings of the nationalised banking 
system. Three quarters of the rest is due to 
increased consumption of fixed capital. 
Although the budget of the governments 
now saves about .6 per cent of GDP more 
than before 1965, nearly all of this (still 
rather meagre) increase has been eaten up 
by declining performance of the depart¬ 
mental and, especially, non-departmenta! 
enterprises (see Ihble 3). 

By comparison with the non-depart- 
mental corporations, the performance of the 
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to the level of saving of the early sixties, of the'lndian state,' therefore, come mainly 
despite increased resource mobilisation, from what Bardhan has called the “domi- 
especlally through indirect taxes, also nant coalition”, not from the poor. Business 
requites an explanation. We will First receives export subsidies, market-surplus 
examine the government's revenues, that is, farmers receive fertiliser subsidies, and the 
its extractive capacity, and then its 



Foreign rfsources 

Foreign resources enter the Indian 
economy in -several different ways. The 
major flows are authorisations of foreign 


expenditures. 


Figure 2: Sources or Finance of Gross Capital Formation in 


Resource mobilisation has been relatively 


Non* Financial Public Sector as Per Cent of GDP 


successful. As Thble 4 shows, government 
revenues since the late seventies have 
approached a fifth of GDP; taxes alone have 
surpassed 17 per cent. Direct taxes, however, 
have remained at about 3 per cent of GDP 
since the mid-sixties, with all the growth in 
indirect taxes. 

Once the revenues are collected, the 
government administration expends them on 
four economic categories; final consump¬ 
tion, interest payments, transfer payments, 
and subsidies. The remainder is the net 
saving of government administration, lb 
estimate how the government administration 
has used its revenues, we can estimate the 
impact and long-run elasticities with respect 
to revenues in current rupees of expenditures 
of these five types (including saving) The 
results of these regressions are in Table 5 

The estimates in Table 5 make two main 



points. Saving has the highest impact 
elasticity and the lowest long-run elasticity. 
This means, first, that savings absorb most 
of the transitory effects of changes in 
government revenue. Since many expen¬ 
ditures are committed (presumably all of 
interest payments are committed), they do 
not change in response to temporary varia¬ 
tions in revenue. Savings appear to be a 
residual in the policy process, not only in 
statistical calculations. Second, it means that 
the share of savings in government revenue 
is declining over the long-term, as the long- 
run elasticity is less than one. Figure 3 shows 
how savings have failed to keep pace with 
revenues and have even declined in the 
eighties. An ever larger share of government 
revenues are being pre-empted by interest, 
transfer payments, and subsidies, all of 
which have long-run elasticities greater 
than one. Thus the government budget is 
increasingly a mechanism for redistribution 
of resources rather than for the provision of 
public services and investment. 7 

The nature of the transfer payments and 
subsidies illustrate the political pressures that 
underlie these trends. In many countries 
transfer payments and subsidies are part of 
a welfare state. Transfer payments may be 
used to support the aged and infirm, and 
subsidies, especially in the Third World, 
provide cheap food. In India, however, the 
bulk of such supports for the private 
economy go elsewhere. Sixty to seventy per 
cent of transfer payments go to educational 
institutions, and spending on education has 
increasingly supported secondary and higher 
rather than primary and vocational educa¬ 
tion. Between a half and two thirds of sub¬ 
sidies go to agricultural producers (mainly 
in the form of fertiliser subsidies), and most 
of the rest go to other producers, such as the 
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Aid, dtaeat totirelytaf tb* public sector 
exports, and remittances from abroad. Since 
not all authorisations are utilised im¬ 
mediately, the Government of India also has 
at its disposal a balance of unused authorisa¬ 
tions from past years. Similarly, exports and 
other payments from abroad flow into the 
country on current account each year; any 
surplus in the balance of payments is stored 
in the nation’s reserves of foreign exchange 
for possible future use. At the same time; 
obligations of repayment on past foreign 
debt impose a levy on available foreign ex¬ 
change that must be met before it is available 
for other uses. The possibility that debt 
service may outgrow inflow of foreign 
resources is the danger of being caught in 
the “debt trap". 

The regression equations in "fable 6 sum¬ 
marise the effects of these foreign resource 
constraints on capital formation. One 
dependent variable is the total foreign 
resources financing gross capital formation 
in the public sector, presented above as a 
portion of the capital finance identity. This 
variable, however, does not include all use 
of foreign capital for investment, but only 
loans or grants from foreign governments or 
lending institutions. If imports of capital 
equipment were financed by purchase of 
foreign exchange from the Reserve Bank of 
India (RBI), the government accounts would 
show only the rupee outlay. 

The other dependent variable in the equa¬ 
tions in "fable 6, imports of capital equip¬ 
ment, measures all capital formation paid 



for by foreign exchange, regardless of the 
method of finance, but also includes imports 
for the private sector. Both the similarities 
and differences in tne equations for the two 
variables are interesting. 

In all equations, both the balance of 
authorisations at the beginning of the year 
and new authorisations during the year have 
significant effects. The effects are greater for 
the purely public sector variable, since aid 
almost entirely supports public capital 
formation. The elasticity with respect to the 


remaining aid balance is higher than that for 
the current additions to the balance. This 
supports the hypothesis that the government 
spends out of an estimated medium- or long- 
run stock of “permanent aid”, and only 
adjusts gradually to changes in the level 
of aid. 

Savings of government administration 
may have a positive effect on the use of 
foreign resources in the public sector, 
although this is unclear, since these savings 
are, perhaps coincidentally, closely related 


to exports, and both are related to the depen- 

Table 3: Components of Gross Saving of Public Sector Non-financial Industries dent variable. 8 This may be related to 



another effect: inflation has a strong nega¬ 
tive impact on the use of foreign resources 
by the public sector, while it has none on 
total capital imports. Since drawing on 
foreign resources is a direct addition to the 
money supply, while domestic borrowing 
can simply transfer savings within the 
domestic economy, it stands to reason that 
the government might regulate such draw¬ 
ings as part of an anti-inflationary policy. 
(As shown below, inflation has the contrary 
effect on domestic borrowing.) When, 
however, the government administration is 
soaking up purchasing power through a 
higher level of savings, there would be less 
need to decrease the use of foreign capital 
for anti-inflationary purposes. 

fatal' capital imports clearly depend for 
their financing on exports, while the rela- 


1973 2 72 1,51 1.21 1.61 0.04 - 0.14 tion of exports to the public sector’s use of 


1974 

3.36 

2.37 

0.99 

2.14 

0.11 

0.12 

1975 

4 07 

2.95 

1.12 

2.85 

0.24 

-0.14 

1976 

4.59 

3.37 

1.22 

2.68 

0.57 

0.12 

1977 

4.02 

2.74 

1.28 

2.36 

0.64 

-0.26 

1978 

4.19 

2.87 

1.32 

2.60 

0.52 

-0.25 

1979 

3.95 

2.51 

1.45 

2.43 

0.42 

-0.34 

1980 

1.96 

1.44 

1.51 

1.74 

0.25 

-0.54 

1981 

4.08 

2.37 

1.71 

2.28 

0.18 

-0.09 

1982 

% 3.71 

1.71 

2.00 

1.36 

0.25 

0.10 


^.NoUrn • Excluding departmental enterprises. 

'■ The following identities hold among the columns: 

(1) * (2) + (3). „ 

(2) - (4) + (5) + (6). 

Same as fable 2. 



foreign resources is conflated through multi- 
collinerity with the effect of government 
saving. This may result from exports’ being 
mostly from the private sector or from 
government regulations that have linked 
import licences to export performance. It is 
unclear how exports affect the public sector, 
but foreign exchange reserves in months of 
imports have a negative effect on its use of 
foreign resources. This results from the 
nature of the dependent variable; when the 
government can finance the import of 
capital equipment by drawing on plentiful 
reserves rather than by incurring foreign debt 
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(political as welt u economic?, it prtfenihe 
former, end the expenditure does not show 
up as foreign borrowing or a foreign gram. 

The burden of debt service appears to be 
borne by the private sector. It is a drag on 
total capital imports. This may indicate that 
the government has dealt with scarcity of 
foreign exchange due to debt obligations by 
imposing import restrictions on the private 
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Sector rather than by catting back on its own 
outlays. 

It is noteworthy that support for capital 
formation by foreign resources can be ex¬ 
plained almost entirely (R 1 of .94 to .99) as 
a result of resource constraints and anti- 
inflationary monetary management. This 
indicates that India still is far from self- 
reliance 


Table 4: Revenues and Savings of Government Administration 


(Percentage of GDP at current market prices) 


Tbtal 

Total 

Revenue 

Taxes 

Indirect 

Hotel 

Direct 

Thxes 

Savings 

1931 

9.3 

7.7 

5.3 

2.4 

2.5 

1952 

8.9 

7.3 

4.7 

2.5 

1.3 

1933 

8.3 

6.8 

4.3 

2.3 

1.2 

1954 

9.6 

7.8 

3.4 

2.4 

1.5 

1955 

10.0 

7.9 

5.4 

2.5 

1.4 

1956 

9.9 

7.9 

5.5 

2.3 

1.7 

1957 

11.2 

9.3 

6.6 

2.7 

17 

1958 

10.6 

8.6 

6.1 

2.5 

1.5 

1959 

11.3 

9.2 

6.5 

2.7 

1.7 

1960 

11.4 

9.7 

6.9 

2.8 

2.0 

1961 

12.2 

10.4 

7.4 

2.9 

2.3 

1962 

13.5 

11.6 

8.2 

3.4 

2.4 

1963 

14.6 

12.3 

8.7 

3.6 

2.6 

1964 

13.5 

11.7 

8.4 

3.3 

2.6 

1965 

14.4 

12.6 

9.4 

3.2 

2.2 

1966 

14.0 

12.4 

9.4 

3.0 

1.5 

1967 

12.8 

11.3 

8.6 

2.7 

1.1 

1968 

13.6 

11.8 

9.1 

2.7 

1.6 

1969 

13.9 

11.9 

9.1 

2.8 

1.7 

1970 

14.1 

12.3 

9.6 

2.7 

1.8 

1971 

13.5 

13.4 

10.4 

2.9 

1.7 

1972 

15.5 

13.9 

10.8 

3.1 

1.4 

1973 

14.0 

12.8 

10.0 

2.8 

1.6 

1974 

15.1 

13.6 

10.8 

2.8 

2.2 

1975 

17.1 

15.5 

11.9 

3.6 

3.1 

1976 

18.1 

13.8 

12.4 

3.5 

3.2 

1977 

17.4 

15.1 

11.9 

3.2 

3.0 

1978 

18.3 

16.1 

13.0 

3.1 

3.1 

1979 

18.9 

16.8 

13.7 

3.1 

2.8 

1980 

17.8 

15.9 

13.1 

2.8 

2.0 

1981 

18.5 

16.6 

13.6 

3.0 

2.4 

1982 

19.2 

16.9 

14.0 

2.9 

1.8 

1983 

18.6 

16.6 

13.8 

2.8 

0.8 

1984 

19.8 

17,3 

14.4 

2.8 

-0,1 


Sources: “Estimates of National Income 1964”; “Transactions of the Public Sector, 1983”; 
“National Accounts Statistics, 1983"; CSO, ■'‘Press Note”, January 1986. 
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Mobilisation of private 
domestic Saving 

As noted above domestic borrowing has 
become a more important source of finance 
for public sector capital formation. A 
general rise in the saving rate of the private 
sector has made this possible. As the gross 
saving rate has risen from around 10 per cent 
in the 19S0s increased from 13 to 17 per cent 
in the 1960s and reached an average of about 
22 per cent since the mid-1970s, one can no 
longer speak of savings as a bottleneck to 
development in India. 

The source of these savings has changed 
slightly over time. The main long-term trend 
in the composition of savings is the gradual 
diminution of the share of the corporate 
sector since the beginning of the sixties. 
Prior to that, both of the “organised” 
sectors—public and private corporate—were 
increasing their share. The public sector con¬ 
tinued to increase its share until-the reces¬ 
sion of the mid- to late-sixties, which shifted 
the composition of savings strongly back in 
favour of the household sector. While the 
public sector has regained its share of savings 
since the mid-seventies, the corporate sector 
continues to contribute significantly less 
than a tenth of total savings. 

The similarity of the institutional com¬ 
position of today’s high savings rate to that 
of the low savings rate of the 1930s is decep¬ 
tive, however. As a result bf the expansion 
of the banking system, the savings of house¬ 
holds have also undergone changes. House¬ 
hold gross savings consist of the consump¬ 
tion of fixed capital by unregistered enter¬ 
prises, the creation of physical assets, and 
savings in the form of financial assets, in¬ 
cluding currency. As Thble 7 shows, the 
recession of the sixties that shifted savings 
to the household sector was more precisely 
a shift toward savings in physical rather than 
financial assets, as is typical of moments of 
financial crisis, especially where banking 
systems are weak. 

With the nationalisation of the banking 
system, however, as well as the general 
economic recovery, savings in financial 
assets recovered since the beginning of the 


Table 3: Estimates of Income Elasticities of Components of Government Expenditure, Current Prices, 1961-62 to 1982-83 


Dependent Variable 

Constant 

Revenue 

Growth 
Rate of 
Revenue 

Lagged 

Dependent 

variable 

R 1 

DW 

Impact 

Elasticity 

Long-run 

Elasticity 

Final consumption 

.07 

.21 

.64 

.77 

.999 

1.85 

85 

0.91 


(1.03) 

(1.73) 

(3-12) 

(3.83) 





Interest 

-2.00 

.57 

-1.11 

.32 

.97 

1.86 

-.54 

1.18 


(-2.20) 

(2.46) 

(-1.24) 

(2.33) 





Transfer payments 

-.88 

.28 

-.12 

.77 

.99 

1.89 

.16 

1.22 


(-1.36) 

(1-70) 

(-30) 

(3.31) 





Subsidies 

-3.45 

.84 

.24 

.37 

.97 

1.64 

1.08 

1.33 


(-2.69) 

(2.84) 

(.26) 

(1.69) 





Savings of government 









administration 

-.47 

.28 

2.17 

.67 

.95 

1.69 

2.43 

0.84 


(-.93) 

(1.71) 

(2.46) 

(4.03) 






Notes: All variables are transformed by the logarithm so that coefficients are estimated elasticities. The equations were also estimated for a longer 
period, beginning with 1932-33, with virtually identical results. 

The equations estimated were of the form; 

loY l '-a + B | lnX t + B a 0uX | -ln X,_,) + In Y,_, +• u,. 

The immediate impact elasticity Is B, + B,, while the long-run elasticity is B/(i - ). T-statistlcs are in parentheses. 
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Thii trend has had favourable consequen¬ 
ces for capital formation in the public sector, 
because only savings in the form of finan¬ 
cial assets are available for borrowing on 
capital markets. Both the public and private 
corporate sectors invest more than they save, 
the difference is accounted for by borrowing 
from foreign savings or the household sector, 
which invests iess than it saves. All such 
borrowings, of course, are from financial 
assets of the household sector. 

The major resource constraint on dome¬ 
stic borrowing by the non-financial portion 
of the public sector is thus the availability 
of financial savings by the household sector. 
These savings are most easily available to the 
extent that they generate iendabie surpluses 
in the public sector financial institutions. 
The regression equations in "fable 8 show 
that the savings of public sector financial 
institutions depend largely on the savings of 
the household sector in financial assets other 
than currency. They also depend on the 
savings of the non-financial portions of the 
public sector, which are also deposited in 
these institutions, but are unrelated to the 
savings of the corporate sector or to savings 
in the form of currency. The financial insti¬ 
tutions also profit slightly from' inflation. 

We can now estimate the effect of the 
various resource constraints on the mobilisa¬ 
tion of domestic savings to finance capital 
formation in the non-financial part of the 
public sector. We consider the effect of 
internal savings of that sector, the savings 
of the public sector financial institutions, the 
price level, and savings of the household 
sector in currency and financial assets other 
than currency, "fable 9 presents the relevant 
regression results. 9 




1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1900 
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The effect of household financial savings 
is mediated through the public sector finan¬ 
cial institutions. That is, when the savings 
of these institutions are not included in the 
regression, household financial savings in 
forms other than currency contribute signi¬ 
ficantly to the dependent variable, but this 
effect disappears when savings of the finan¬ 
cial institutions are included. Household 
saving in the form of currency has an 
independent effect, perhaps through the 
inflation tax. 

When savings of the financial institutions 
are included in the equation, a negative co¬ 


efficient on savings of the rest of the public 
sector indicates that domestic borrowing, 
unlike foreign borrowing, substitutes for 
such saving. When the former variable is 
omitted, the trade-off with government 
saving disappears. This is a result of speci¬ 
fication error: the negative (trade-off) direct 
effect of government saving is added to the 
indirect positive effect mediated through 
savings of financial institutions to produce 
a much weaker overall effect. 

The price level, like government savings, 
has the opposite effect on domestic borrow¬ 
ing as on use of foreign resources. The co- 


Table 6: Estimated Effects of Resource Constraints on Capital Goods Imports (K ) and Use of Foreign Resources by the 

HI 

Public Sector Non-financial Institutions (F) 


(1961-62 to 1982-83, Current Prices) 


Equation 

Dependent 

Variable 

Constant 

S , 

AB 

A 

RS 

P 

DS 

X 

R J 

DW 

(1) 

K m 

93 

-.03 

.34 

.15 

-.059 

.23 

-.39 

.48 

.99 

2.10 



(3 41) 

(-24) 

(4.75) 

(2.37) 

(-1.21) 

(.68) 

(-4.25) 

(2.59) 



(2) 

K m 

1.06 

— 

.35 

.16 

-.075 

— 

-.35 

.52 

.99 

1.84 


(5 91) 


(5.91) 

(2 63) 

(-183) 


(-5.95) 

(5.16) 



(3) 

K m 

1 06 

— 

.38 

.17 

— 

— 

-32 

.45 

.99 

1.76 



(5 50) 


(6.08) 

(2.65) 



(-5.31) 

(4.52) 



(4) 

F 

2 35 

.30 

.78 

49 

-.57 

-2.04 

-.067 

.49 

.94 

2.53 



(3.83) 

(1.02) 

(4 93) 

(3 42) 

(-5.20) 

(-2.65) 

(-.32) 

(119) 



(5) 

F 

2 43 

.34 

.81 

.50 

-.58 

-2.21 

— 

.47 

.94 

2.58 



(4.44) 

(134) 

(6 04) 

(3.76) 

(-5.52) 

(-r4.36) 


0.19) 



(6) 

F 

2.06 

.51 

.88 

.56 

-.53 

-1.84 

— 

— 

.94 

2.45 



(4.52) 

(2.41) 

(7 30) 

(4.45) 

(-5.43) 

(-4.57) 





(7) 

F 

2.43 

— 

77 

.50 

-.57 

-2.12 

— 

.77 

.93 

2.33 



(4.33) 


(5.75) 

(3 64) 

(-5.30) 

(-4.11) 


(2.31) 




Notes- All variables are transformed by the logarithm so that the coefficients are estimated elasticities of expenditure. T-statistics are in parentheses. 
Key to Independent variables. 

S ( : Gross saving of public sector non-financial institutions. 

AB: Balance of unused aid authorijations at the beginning of the year. 

A: New aid authorisations during the year. 

RS: Fbreign Exchange reserves at the beginning of the year in months of the previous year’s import*. 

P: Price level. 

DS; Debt service obligations, including interestjpid amortisation. 

X: Exports. 
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th« inflation tax through domestic borrow¬ 
ing. Recall, however, that it at least partly 
loses it through cutbacks in the mobilisation 
of foreign resources. 

Internal savings of the government and 


sector financial Institutions, and the mobi¬ 
lisation of private domestic savings. These 
effects are relevant to the current debate 
about financing public sector investment in 
India. The Finance Minister claimed in the 


Table 7: Composition or Savings by the Household Sector 


Yfear 

Total 

(Rs billion) 

(i) 

Per Cent of Gross Household Savings In 
Financial FA besides Currency 

Assets (FA) Currency 

(2) (3) (4) 

Other* 

(5) 

1951 

6.21 

2.3 

20.9 

-18.7 

97.7 

1952 

6.01 

12.0 

14.8 

-2.8 

88.0 

1953 

7.09 

20.0 

16.4 

3.7 

800 

1954 

7.89 

35.7 

27.2 

8.5 

64.3 

1955 

11.28 

38.0 

20.0 

18.0 

62.0 

1956 

12.17 

27.4 

23.4 

3.9 

72.6 

1957 

10.08 

28.9 

23.9 

5.0 

71 1 

1958 

10.46 

34.6 

24.0 

10.6 

65.4 

1959 

13.49 

32.1 

22.2 

9.9 

67.9 

i960 

13.62 

33.5 

22.8 

10.6 

66.5 

1961 

12.84 

38.1 

30.8 

7.3 

61.9 

1962 

15.72 

31.7 

20.6 

11.1 

68.3 

1963 

17.30 

42.9 

30.8 

12.2 

57.1 

1964 

19 37 

36.9 

29.9 

7.0 

63.1 

1965 

25.86 

41.5 

30.4 

11.0 

58.5 

1966 

34.32 

25.2 

21.7 

3.4 

74.8 

1967 

34.31 

25.2 

21.0 

4.2 

74.8 

1968 

34.12 

23 3 

15.6 

7.7 

76.7 

1969 

44 75 

20.5 

13 1 

7.5 

79 5 

1970 

48.73 

28.1 

21.1 

7.1 

71.9 

1971 

54 67 

28.4 

21.5 

7.0 

71.6 

1972 

56.49 

37 7 

26.8 

10.9 

62 3 

1973 

85.23 

42 4 

32.9 

9.5 

57.6 

1974 

85.36 

27.8 

27.6 

0.2 

72.2 

1975 

104.48 

37.5 

34.4 

3.1 

62.5 

1976 

126.98 

38.2 

29.3 

8.9 

61.8 

1977 

144 33 

403 

35.4 

4.9 

59.7 

1978 

176 70 

37.8 

29.3 

8.4 

62.2 

1979 

173.22 

35.4 

27.7 

77 

64.6 

1980 

219.16 

36.7 

29.2 

7 5 

63.3 

1981 

225.99 

40.3 

35.7 

4.6 

59.7 

1982 

263 75 

47.0 

39.5 

7.5 

53.0 

1983 

324.43 

43.6 

NA 

NA 

56.4 

1984 

368.29 

50.1 

NA 

NA 

49.9 


Note-. * Includes savings in physical assets and consumption of fixed capital. 

Sources. “Capital Formation and Saving in India 1950-51 to 1980-81”; "National Accounts 
Statistics, 1985”; CSO, “Press Note”, 1986. 


wajfc to generate mdle resources 'were 
through increasing internal savings by 
improving the performance of government 
enterprises or deficit spending. He rejected 
deficit spending as too inflationary and 
argued that increasing the efficiency of the 
enterprises was a long-term project. In the 
interim, he proposed raising the admini¬ 
stered prices for the outputs of the public 
sector enterprises. 

Sundaram and "ftndulkar 10 have argued 
that, in view of the large proportion of the 
output of these enterprises that is consumed 
by other public sector enterprises, only a 
part, and perhaps a rather small pan, of the 
price rises will generate more public Sector 
revenues; mostly they will generate a cost- 
push inflation. Deficit financing, on the 
other hand, they argue, would generate 
revenues as well as keep up political pressure 
to improve performance of the enterprises. 

The data analysis here illustrates another 
potential problem with the Finance Minister's 
strategy. Using a system consisting of the 
capital finance identity in "fable 2, equation 
(6) of "fable 6 (for use of foreign resources), 
equation (4) of "fable 8 (for savings of the 
public sector financial institutions), and 
equation (2) of "fable 9 (for mobilisation of 
private domestic savings), and treating 
savings of the non-financial public sector as 
exogenous, I estimated the percentage 
change in total gross capital formation of 
the non-financial public sector that would 
be produced by a 1 per cent increase in such 
savings, as well as the effect of a 1 per cent 
increase in the price level. Since savings and 
the price level affect each endogenous 
variable differently, with ail effects summed 
through the identity, the total effect is 
different from year to year, depending on the 
relative importance of the three components 
of the finance identity. 

The results (in "fable 10) show that the 
increase id importance of mobilisation of 
domestic savings means that the estimated 
effect of increasing internal savings has 
declined over time. As the government has 


Table 8: Estimated Equations for Savinos of the Public Slctor Financial Institutions 1961-62 to 1982-83 

(Current Prices) 


Equation 

Constant 

S * 

Shf 

She 

S c 

P 

u,-. 

R 2 

DW 

(1) 

-6.20 

.40 

.69 

-.003 

.071 

.58 

_ 

.99 

3.52 


(-10.67) 

(196) 

(4.05) 

(-061) 

(.82) 

(168) 




(2) 

-6.24 

.44 

.73 

-.01 

— 

.56 

— 

.99 

3.39 


(-10.90) 

(2 26) 

(4.45) 

(-.25) 


(1.65) 




(3). 

-627 

.44 

.72 

— 

— 

.58 

— 

.99 

3.41 


(-11.40) 

(2.31) 

(4.66) 



(1.77) 




(4) 

-5.79 

.39 

.84 

— 

— 

.35 

-.73 

.99 

2.24 


(-21.55) 

(4.31) 

(102)6) 



(2.30) 

(-4.65) 




Notes. All variables are transformed by the logarithm so that coefficients are estimated elasticities. T-statistics are in parentheses. 
Key to variables: 

S g : Saving of public sector non-financial institutions. 

S hr : Saving of household sector in financial assets other than currency. 

S^: Saving of the household sector in currency. 

S ( : Net saving of the private corporate sector. 

P: Price level. 

U,_,: Lagged residual. 
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Savings on Public Sector Capital FptM 
(Current Price*) 
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jawMOHLOAnoN oplNiivKreOoMBfnc 
lax ion 1961-62 TO 1982*83 


bquation 

Constant S g 

s* 

Sic 

Sf 

P 

R 2 

DW 

ID 

3.13 -.59 

-.12 

41 

.76 

1.07 

0.98 

1.59 


(2.10) (-2.88) 

(.33) 

(2.89) 

(3.42) 

(3.15) 



!2) 

2.73 -.39 

— 

.10 

.68 

1.06 

0.98 

1.S6 


(2.17) (-2.92) 


(2.91) 

(4.57) 

(3.20) 



(3) 

-1.64 -.25 

.44 

.10 

— 

1.50 

0.97 

2.12 


(-2.44) (-1.10) 

(2.29) 

(2-10) 


(3.73) 




Notes-. All Variables are transformed by the logarithm, so that coefficients are estimated elasticities. 
T-statistics are in parentheses. 

Key to variables; 
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and Frabhat Patnaik, *NawTtau Jta Seonoak 
Policy-. Context and Prospects’, Bconomk end 
Political mekfy (SPWf, June 7, 1986, 
pp 1014-1019. For me debase about the policy 
of raising public investment see K Sundaram 
and Surash D Tbndulkas; financing the Step- 
up in Plan Investment: Administered Price 
Hikes of Increased Deficit Financing?*, EPIV, 
June 21-28, 1986, pp 1109*1113. 

2 Two widely discussed books about the induct 
trial slowdown are Is her Judge Ahluwalia, 
“Industrial Growth in India: Stagnation since 
the Mid-Sixties” (Delhi: Oxfotd University 
Press, 1983), which analyses data in pain¬ 
staking detail, and Pranab Bardhan, “The 
Political Economy of Development in India” 


S ( : Saving of public sector non-financial institutions. 

S hf : Saving of household sector in financial assets other than currency. 
S^: Saving of household sector in currency. 

S f ; Saving of public sector financial institutions. 


(Oxford; Blackwell, 1984), which summarises 
the problem and proposes a theoretical expla¬ 
nation. Myron Whiner, The Political Economy 
of Industrial Qtowth', World Politics, 38 (July 
1986), pp 396-610, reviews both, although 
Bardhan has taken exception to Weiner's sum- 


P . Price level. 

Table 10; Estimated Percentage Change in 
Public Sector Gross Capital Formation 
due to a 1 Per Cent Increase in Savings of 
Public Sector Non-Financial Institutions 
and the Price Level 


fear 

Savings of 
Public Sector 
Non-FInancial 
Institutions 

Price Level 

1961 

0.45 

-0 02 

1962 

0.46 

-0.18 

1963 

0.47 

-0.28 

1964 

0.47 

-0.24 

1965 

0.38 

-0.15 

1966 

0.32 

-013 

1967 

0.27 

0.08 

1968 

0.39 

-0.09 

1969 

0.40 

0.13 

1970 

0 35 

0.31 

1971 

0 31 

0.32 

1972 

0.20 

0.53 

1973 

0.14 

0.63 

1974 

0.38 

0.33 

1975 

0.34 

0.17 

1976 

0.34 

0.38 

1977 

0.27 

0.53 

1978 

0.29 

0.49 

1979 

0.25 

0.55 

1980 

0.21 

0.43 

1981 

0.25 

0.45 

1982 

0.18 

0.48 


tended to substitute domestic borrowing for 
saving, it has used saving partly as a way to 
avoid deficit financing. If the government 
continues to do so, then, even if the price 
increases do succeed in increasing internal 
surpluses of the enterprises, total resources 
of the public sector may not rise propor¬ 
tionately. lb mobilise more resources the 
government would have to increase savings 
and continue to use a certain level of deficit 
financing. More hopefully, however, infla¬ 
tion itself no longer has as great an effect 
in eroding outlays as it had previously, as 
the effect of the inflation tax now outwdj^is 
the government’s tendency to control infla¬ 
tion by reducing utilisations of, foreign 
capital. 

Conclusion 

Tbf aoodel presented shows that, in 
mnagttag from the recession of the mid- 
MjjtyMhe Indian State changed its method 


of mobilising resources. Before, there was an 
ongoing shift of savings into the organised 
sectors (private corporate and especially the 
public sector), with a quickly increasing 
mobilisation of savings through taxation. 
Afterwards the public sector relied in¬ 
creasingly on an expanded, nationalised 
banking system to mobilise household sector 
saving. The rising political pressures of 
populism and broader participation preven¬ 
ted the government from saving rising, or 
even constant, proportions of the new 
revenues it mobilised mainly through indirect 
taxes. The use of public sector enterprises 
as sources of patronage politicised manage¬ 
ment and made them a drag on the public 
sector finances as a whole. 

India has succeeded in reducing depen¬ 
dence on foreign savings and technology, but 
the country’s good standing with multilateral 
lending institutions as well as its indirect 
benefits from the flow of wealth into the oil 
countries of the Gulf have provided it 
with an important cushion since the mid¬ 
seventies. Now that it has reached the limit 
of immediate gains through improving the 
financial infrastructure and that the inter¬ 
national circumstances are less favourable, 
the leadership can no longer escape making 
difficult political choices if it wishes to 
strengthen the public sector. More efficiency 
in the public sector means, ultimately, an 
attack on one of the sources of Congress 
Party corruption and patronage. The easier 
alternative, inflation, whether produced by 
deficit financing or administered price rises, 
comports the risk of popular unrest in this 
mostly unindexed economy. The ultimate 
political out, of failing to mobilise the 
resources, means, if not stagnation, at least 
a continuation of a slow growth path that 
gives little hope of satisfying the aspirations 
of either the consumption-oriented middle 
classes or the subsistence-oriented masses. 

Notes 

[This paper owes much to the encouragement and 
as s istance of T N Srimvasan, who, however, bears 
no responsibility for its methodology or content.] 

1 On tte “ Liberalisation” policies see Barnett 
R Ruin, ‘Economic Liberalisation and the 
Indian Stats’, Third Mbrid Quarterly, 7 
(October 1983), pp 942-937, which includes a 


mary of his reviews end claims to agree with 
Weiner more than the latter admits. Ashutosh 
Varshney, ‘Political Economy of Slow indus¬ 
trial Growth in India’, EPW, Sept e mber I, 
1984, pp 1511-17, summarises other aspects of 
the debate and provides a further bibliography. 

3 The statistical analysis picks 1973-76, the first 
year of the Emergency, as the cut-off, but there 
it no compelling reason for choosing one 
rather than another. The analysis thorn fixed 
capital formation, as this is what affects the 
productive capacity of the economy. Including 
the accumulation of stocks, especially food 
stocks, since the record harvest of 1975-76, 
gives a somewhat rosier but deceptive picture 

4 K Krishnamurty and P D Sharma with 
K S Krishna*wamy, “Determinants of Saving 
Rates in India: A Quantitative Analysis”, un¬ 
published manuscript, Institute of Economic 
Growth, Delhi, December 1985, show that the 
expansion of bank branches has been • signi¬ 
ficant cause of the Increase in private sector 
savings. Fbr derails on trends and the data base 
on saving in India see "Capital Formation and 
Saving in India, 1930-51 Ur 1979-80”, Report 
of the Working Group on Savings appointed 
by the Department of Statistics, Ministry of 
Planning, Government of India (commonly 
known as the “Raj Report,’’ after K N Raj, 
chairman of the working group), RBI; 
February 1982. 

3 Analysing flows of foreign capital presents 
certain technical problems. The rupee was 
devalued in June 1966 from 4.76 per dollar to 
7.50, and ha value fluctuated with the markets 
after 1971. Except where noted, all figures in 
this paper for flows of foreign exchange are 
in current rupees, which are worth different 
amounts of foreign exchange at different times. 
In the course of the analysis I experimented 
with different methods, including the use of 
dummy variables, the explicit introduction of 
the exchange rate, and the converaion of 
foreign capital flows to constant or current 
dollars. The use of current rupees consistently 
gave the most meaningful results. It would be 
useful if the Government of India published 
a foreign exchange budget separately from the 
rupee budget, but it does not. 

6 See “Capital Formation and Saving in India”, 
op dt. 

7 Bardhan previously pointed out the same 
phenomenon in "Political Economy of 
Development in India”, op dt, pp 61-66. 

8 The relationship could mult front the effect 
of export duties on govern m ent revenues. 

9 I also included the mobilisation of foreign 
resources as a possible trade-off, but do not 
present the results, as it was not significant In 
any equation. 

10 "Hnancing the Step-up in Plan Investment”, 
op dt. 
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The planned Investment by the Indian government in modern energy forms, i e, electricity, petroleum and coal, 
is massive at 30 per cent of the total outlay of the Seventh Five-Year Plan (1985-90% and the largest of any sector. 
But the traditional forms of energy, on which the poor eighty per cent of the population depend almost entirely, 
get virtually nothing from the Seventh Plan outlay. Clearly, the Indian State accords the very highest priority 
to a continuation of the rapid growth of the modern energy sector achieved during the first half of the present 
decade, whose benefits today accrue largely to the top 20 per cent of the population via modem industry, transport 
and other infrastructure serviced by modern energy forms. However, the Indian State has yet to spell out the 
concrete measures and instruments required for solving the many problems that beset the modern energy sector; 
massive investment alone will not be sufficient. 


I 

Introduction 

THROUGHOUT this paper, it would be 
useful to be constantly aware of the follow¬ 
ing facts: Of the estimated population of 
about 780 million in 1986, about 75 per cent 
(585 million) live in the rural areas. The rural 
and urban poor together constitute about 80 
per cent (624 million) of the total popula¬ 
tion, of whom roughly half (310 million) are 
the “poorest of the poor” subsisting below 
the so-called “absolute poverty datum line” 
(this is a conservative, lower estimate). The 
only energy forms that the poor 80 per cent 
have access to, i e, can afford to buy or 
gather, are the traditional ones: firewood, 
charcoal, crop residues and cattle dung. 
Traditional energy forms are not "free 
goods” or “non-commercial”: Most of the 
poor either spend a great deal of labour and 
time searching and gathering traditional 
fuels, or buy it from vendors, or both. The 
modern forms of energy, i e, electricity, 
petroleum products and coal, are accessible 
to the rest 20 per cent and for fuelling 
modern forms of technology in industry, 
transport, agriculture, services, etc 

The energy crisis in India is the crisis of 
the 80 per cent poor, most of whom live in 
the rural areas. It is a crisis of poverty 
associated with the traditional forms of 
energy. 

There is no energy crisis for the non-poor 
20 per cent. There is no crisis in the modern 
forms of energy. There is, however, a pro¬ 
blem of shortages, of gross inefficiency in 
supply, and of extremely poor management 
of production and distribution facilities, all 
of which can be overcome in the short term 
by imposing penalties for non-performance 
oA the political and administrative managers 
of modern energy public utilities, and by 
imposing non-subsidised, cost-effective 
and economic prices on the consumers of 
modern forms of energy. 

Patterns of Consumption, 
Production, Supply and demand 

The most comprehensive analysis of con¬ 
sumption, production, supply and demand 
of energy that has so far come out of official 
Indian sources is the Report of Working 
Group On Fuel Policy issued in 1979 by the 
Planning Commission. In That report, the 


Group not only provides a picture of the 
energy situation as of 1978-79 (the end of 
the Fifth Plan) but also makes projections 
(so-called Reference Level Forecasts) upto 
the year 2000. We will begin by presenting 
their picture of the situation for 1978-79. 

In 1978-79 India used a total of 544.3 
million tons coal replacement (MTCR) units 
of energy of which 54 per cent (294 MTCR) 
was modern and 46 per cent (250 MTCR) 
traditional. Thbles 1 and 2 give the break¬ 
down of these forms by various sectors. As 
one can see, the figures are. given, among 
other things, in terms of rural and urban 
areas. Thble 2 shows that about 44 per cent 
of total energy was used by households for 
domestic purposes. Almost all of this was 
for cooking (89 per cent) and lighting (11 per 
cent). Industry is the next biggest user at 30 
per cent, while transport comes third at 17 
per cent. The fact that agriculture is shown 
as accounting for only 5.8 per cent—all of 


it modern energy—means two things: it 
indicates the very simple technological level 
of Indian agriculture as a whole, and more 
importantly it shows that the Planning Com¬ 
mission figures have left out the huge 
volumes of human physical energy and 
animal physical energy which are almost the 
only sources of energy available to the poor 
peasants and agricultural wage labourer; to 
put into agricultural production. fUpelle 
estimates that this human physical and 
animal physical energy amounted in 1971 to 
0.59* 10 14 kcal and 1.35 *10 14 Iccal respec¬ 
tively, while total modern Inanimate energy 
used in agriculture in 1971 was 0.58 *10 14 
kcal which is nearly the same as the con¬ 
tribution made by human physical energy. 

If we go by the Planning Commission 
figures, the traditional energy share of the 
total energy used are 77 and 26 per cent 
respectively for rural and urban areas. In 
contrast. In-depth studies of villages in India 


Table 1: 1978-79 Enekoy Source-Sector Consumption Matrix in MTCR* 


''\Sector 

Sources. 

House¬ 

hold 

Industry Transport 

Agri¬ 

culture 

Other 

Tbtal 

Modern forms 

Coal 

4.00 

50.50 

12ft0 


1.90 

68.8 

Electricity 

7.70 

53.90 

2.60 

11.95 

8.25 

84.4 

Oil 

28.76 

9.00 

78.18 

19.37 

5.79 

141.1 

Total modem forms of energy 

40.46 

113.40 

93.18 

31.32 

15.94 

294.3 

Tbtal traditional forms of 
eneigy 

Tbtal 1 

200.00 

50.00 




250.0 

240.46 

163.40 

93.18 

31.32 

15.94 

544.3 


Note : * MTCR * Million Ton! Coal Replacement. 
Source : Planning Commission of India. 


Table 2: 1978-79 Eneroy Used in Various Sectors as Percentages of Total Consumption 

OF 544.3 MTCR 



Household Agricultural Industrial Transport 
Use Production Production (Per Cent) 

(Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 

Other 
(Per Cent) 

Tbtal 

(Per Cent) 

Rural India 
Traditional 

30.0 






Modem 

3.2 

5.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Urban India 
Traditional 

6.7 



_ 

_ 


Modem 

4.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rural + Urban 
Traditional 

36.7 


9.2 



45.9 

Modem 

7.4 

5.8 

20.8 

17.1 

3.0 

54.1 

Tbtal 

44.1 

5.8 

30.0 

17.1 

3.0 

100.0 


Note and Source : As lb Thble 1. 
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show that in 1978*79 the traditional energy 
share of total energy used was 97 per cent. 
So it is advisable to treat the Planning Com¬ 
missions estimates with a great deal of 
caution. 

The rural and urban households use for 
domestic purposes about 65 and 15 per cent 
respectively of the total traditional energy, 
almost all of it for cooking. The rest of the 
traditional energy (20 per cent) goes into 
industry, in the form of bagasse as a fuel 
in the sugar industry, and straw as a binder 
and as a fuel in brickmaking. 

Only about 6 and 7 per cent of modern 
energy forms go into household domestic 
use in rural and urban areas respectively. 
And almost all of it is used in lighting. 

The dominant part of traditional energy 
comes from firewood which is between 60 
and 65 per cent of the total traditional 
forms. The rest 40 per cent is roughly equally 
divided between cattle dung and agro¬ 
residues (i e, crop and other vegetation 
residues). 

Shifting the focus to modern energy, we 


find that the biggest user of modern energy 
is the modern industrial sector which takes 
about 40 per cent of total modern energy 
used, while transport comes next at about 
30 per cent. 

Oil constitutes about 26 per cent of the 
total energy and 48 per cent of the total 
modern energy. In 1977-78, 60 per cent of 
this oil was being imported at a cost of 35 
per cent of the total export earnings of India. 
Almost all of the oil is spent in the transport 
sector, while almost all of the electricity is 
spent in industry and urban lighting. Coal 
is used in rail transport (steam locomotives), 
thermal electric generation and metallurgical 
industry (mostly for making steel). 

II 

Sixth Plan Performance and 
Seventh Plan Expectations 

Hireling our attention now to what has 
been achieved during the Sixth Plan period 
(1980-85), and what is etpected during the 


Seventh Plan period (1985-90), we find the 
following picture emerging (see Ikble3). 

Electricity 

Due nodoubt in large measure to the very 
high investments made in the electric power 
sector, at 19.7 per cent the largest share of 
the total Sixth Plan outlay among all sectors, 
electricity generation grew at an average 
annual rate of 8.2 per cent during the Sixth 
Plan period. Official sources claim that as 
a result die electric power deficit was reduced 
to 6.7 per cent in 1984-85 compared to 124) 
per cent in 1980-81. The allocation in the 
Seventh Plan to this sector is just as high in 
percentage share terms of the total outlay, 
i e, 19 per cent, again the single largest 
allocation among all others, demonstrating 
that electric power has the highest of all 
priorities. The bulk of this investment 
(63 per cent), again as in the Sixth Plan, has 
been earmarked for generating new capacity, 
expanding installed capacity and the rehabi¬ 
litation of old power plants. Relatively short 
gestation gas and thermal generation units 


Table 3: Commodity Balance of Energy Forms and Annual Growth Rates: Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Plans 


Modem Forms 

Unit 1 

End of Fifth Plan 1979-80 

Bnd of Sixth Plan 1984-85 

Average Annual 

Seventh 



Domestic 

Domestic 

Balance 

Latest 

Domestic 

Domestic 

Balance 

Growth Rate during 

Plan 



Produc¬ 

Consum¬ 

between 

Year 

Produc¬ 

Consum- 

between 

Sixth Plan Period 

1985-90 



tion 

ption 

Produc¬ 

Available 

tion 

puon 

Produc¬ 

(Per Cent) 

Annual 





tion and 




tion and 

Domestic Domestic 

Average 





Consum¬ 




Consum¬ 

Produc- Consum- 

Produc¬ 





ption 




ption 

tion ption 

tion 


Growth 
Rate 
Target 
(Pier Cent) 


Electricity 2 

000 

GWH 

104.62 

85.36 

(Ref 

through¬ 

put) 

(19.26) 7 
(Net imp 
16.1) 

Crude petroleum 

Refined petroleum 

MLNT 

11.8 

27.5 

— 15.7 

Products 

MLNT 

25.8 

29.9 

— 4.1 
(Net imp 
4.6) 

Coal 4 

MLNT 

106.8 

68.8 

38.0 

Traditional forms 

Wood fuel 1 and animal 

— 

— 

— 

— 

resudue 4 

MTCR 

— 

250.0 

— 


1984/85 

156.4 

107.0* 
(Ref 
through¬ 
put) 

(49.4) 7 
(Net imp 
14.7) 

8.2 

4.2 

12.1 

1985/86 

29.9 

42.3 

- 12.4 

25.3 

— 

— 

1985/86 

39.4 

41.5 

- 2.1 
(Net imp 
3.2) 

8.8 

6.5 

3.5 

1984/85 

154.5 

125.3 

29.2 

7.4 

13.7 

8.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Notes : 1 Units 000 GWH = Thousand Gigawatt hours. 

MLNT = Million metric tons. 

MTCR » Million metric tons coal replacement. 

2 Only public utilities production considered. Self-generation by industry and railways excluded, as data for 1984/85 is not available 

3 Estimate on the basis of consumption in 1982/83, and average annual growth rate 

4 Includes lignite which has an extremely low share in the total, between 3 per cent (1979/80) and 5 per cent (1984/85). 

3 By definition “woodfiiel” comprises firewood, charcoal, crop residues and other forms of biomass used as cooking ftiel in households 
Firewood makes up the dominant part of “woodfUel”, about three-quarters. 

* * 

6 “Animal residue” comprises mostly cattle dung, which makes up about 20 per cent of traditional fuels 

7 These “positive” electricity balances should not be interpreted as meaning that supply was more than demand That is far from the 
case. There were; and are, grave supply shortages. These balances are probably intra-system losses. 

Sources : Central Electricity Authority, New Delhi; Department of Coal; Economic Surveys, various issues; Planning Commission at India. 
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will also be on the list of projects to be taken 
up. With thii massive investment, the 
government hopes to achieve an annual 
growth rate of 12 per cent in electricity pro* 
duction and to wipe out the electric power 
deficit entirely by the end of the Seventh 
Plan in 1989-90. 

Coal 

Coal production grew at 7.4 per cent 
during the Sixth Plan and led to substantial 
reduction in shortages of supply to con¬ 
sumers. Production it expected to grow at 
8.9 per cent during the Seventh Plan. The 
share of Seventh Plan outlay for coal at 4 
per cent is 40 per cent more than the 2.9 per 
cent of the Sixth Plan. The 1984-83 produc¬ 
tion was 134.5 million tons (including 
lignite), of which 29.2 million tons accu¬ 
mulated at the pitheads, for several reasons 
which we will briefly look at in the next 
section. Despite such vast stocks at pitheads, 
the government is planning to increase coal 
production to 226 million tons per year by 
the end of the Seventh Plan period. 

Oil and Gas 

Confronted with the second oil price rise 
in 1979 and an oil import bill that consumed 
80 per cent of export income, the govern¬ 
ment drastically revised upwards by 40 per 
cent its investment in the oil sector and ear¬ 
marked it for oil exploration and develop¬ 
ment. As a result, good finds were made in 
off-shore Bombay Fields (Bombay High) 
and elsewhere, and production boomed, 
which however reached a plateau m 1985-86. 
At the end of the Fifth Plan in 1979-80, 
India was importing 4.6 million tons of 
refined petroleum products out of a total 
consumption of 29.9 million tons, i e, an 
import of about 15.4 per cent. This import 
figure dropped to 7.7 per cent by 1985-86, 
representing 3.2 million tons out of a total 
consumption of 41.5 million tons. These 
figures are considerably lower than the net 
imports of crude oil, which was 58.5 per cent 
of the refinery throughout in 1979-80 (16.1 
million tons out of 27.5 million tons) and 
34.7 per cent in 1985-86 (14.7 million tons 
out of 42.3 million tons refinery through¬ 
put). Recognising the fact that domestic oil 
production may have levelled off, the 
government has targeted for an average 
growth of only 3 5 per cent during the 
Seventh Plan period. 

Having completed a number of refinery 
projects in 1985-86, India is now refining 
almost all of its own crude oil. Consequently, 
it has almost completely stopped exporting 
crude oil, and reduced imports of petroleum 
products by an equivalent amount. 

Most of the new investment will go 
towards new exploration and development. 
International oil companies have been 
invited to bid for offshore exploration rights 
on very favourable terms, but it is doubtfhl 
how interested they will be in the light of the 
recent plunge in oil prices. 


India has large gas reserves. Once the 
projected HBJ gas pipeline is buih, this gas 
will be used for electricity and fertiliser 
production. 

Ill 

Problems and Policies 

The planned investments in modern 
energy forms, e g, electricity, petroleum and 
coal, are massive and at 30 per cent of the 
total outlay for the Seventh Plan, the largest 
of any sector. And within energy, electricity 
investment is way ahead of the others, cover¬ 
ing 19 per cent of Che total plan outlay, which 
is the biggest of any subsector. However, 
traditional forms of energy, on which the 
poor 80 pr cent of the population depend 
almost entirely, get virtually nothing from 
the Seventh Plan outlay. So the highest 
priorities of the state are crystal clear: 
Development of electricity, petroleum and 
coal, in that order, for servicing modern 
industry, modern transport and other 
modern infrastructure for the benefit of the 
top 20 per cent of the population. 

But massive investment, although the 
most important of all policies, will not cure 
the many problems that beset the modern 
energy sector. In the following, we will 
briefly present those problems. The Indian 
government has not yet spelled out the con¬ 
crete policies and instruments to meet and 
solve these problems, apart from general 
statements about improving efficiencies and 
procedures, and about removing bottlenecks. 
So we cannot comment on policies to cure 
these problems. 

Electricity 

The generating plants suffer from low 
capacity utilisation. There are long and per¬ 
sistent delays in renovating old equipment 
and commissioning new capacity. During 


1984-85 and 1985-86, the State Electricity 
Boards have spent only a small fraction of 
the funds earmarked for this purpose. There 
are wide regional variations in the shortages 
in power generation and power supply rela¬ 
tive to the demand. For instance, although 
the average all Indian power shortage was 
8.4 per cent (as against the government’s 
optimistic forecast of 6 per cent), the shor¬ 
tages in the Punjab, UP, Ikmil Nadu, West 
Bengal and Orissa was over 10 per cent, and 
in Bihar, Haryana and Karnataka over 20 per 
cent. 

In 1983, the Central government enacted 
the Central Electricity Supply Act, em¬ 
powering and instructing the State Electricity 
Boards (SEBs) to increase electricity rates to 
levels where they would be earning a small 
net positive return on their investment (after 
depreciation, taxes, etc, had been deducted). 
But as of now, no such thing has been done. 
The Central government cannot force the 
SEBs to implement the Act—there are no 
legal sanctions behind the Act. The state 
governments clearly do not want to anta¬ 
gonise the middle and rich farmers, and the 
middle classes who form their support base, 
and who are the second largest consumers 
of electricity after modern industry. 

Coal 

The saga of Indian coal is one long 
chronicle of chronic problems, that has per¬ 
sisted for more than two decades. The fun¬ 
damental reason for not solving them is 
simple: there is a lot of money to be made 
through sideline activities with this “black 
gold” in which politicians, bureaucrats, the 
police, trade union leaders and Mafia bosses 
of organised crime happily collaborate and 
compete. Be that as it may, we will leave 
out that, "unsolvable” issue and look at 
“solvable'’ infrastructural ones below: 
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The poor quality at much coal, and its 
high ash content, is causing a lot of pro¬ 
blems to State Electricity Boards and to 
metallurgical industry, leading to poor per¬ 
formances and stoppages in thermal elec¬ 
tricity generator plants and metallurgical 
furnaces. The SEBs and the steel mills are 
therefore refusing to pay several billions of 
rupees they owe to Coal India Ltd (CIL). 

There are production and transport pro¬ 
blems in mining and distributmg the better 
quality coal found in deep underground 
mines. So the government imported 6,70,000 
tons of good quality coal in 1984-85 to blend 
with the poor quality ones, and raised this 
import to 2 million tons in 1985-86. 

Production is also impaired by a long 
history of bitter and often violent disputes 
between the coal workers on the one hand, 
and the management and the government on 
the other. 

In contrast to this, in some mines, we have 
the phenomenon of “overproduction” 
because the Department of Coal and CIL 
overestimated the demand. 

Perhaps the worst of all problems is the 
shortage of railway wagons to transport coal 
to various farflung destinations in this vast 
sub-continent, made even worse by poor co¬ 
ordination and planning. The problem of 
electricity, coal and railways are linked to 
each other, and can only be effectively solved 
in an integrated way. 

Oil and Gas 

Oil production from existing fields is 
levelling off. If no new economically viable 
wells are struck and brought on stream, 
India’s imports of oil will have to increase 
again, worsening the already bad balance of 
payments situation. Except for kerosene, the 
prices of petroleum products have always 
been kept higher than “border cif" prices. 
This has been a wise policy, unlike the heavy 
subsidising of electricity to all consumers. 
For instance, in 1982-83, the domestic retail¬ 
ing prices as percentages of international 
prices (border ci 0 were as follows, per kilo 
litre: motor gasoline (petrol) 267 per cent, 
high speed diesel oils 126 per cent, fuel oils 
187 per cent. Only kerosene prices were held 
down at 72 per cent, because it is the major 
cooking and lighting fuel for the majority 
of the urban dwellers, whose political clout 
is quite high. In January 1986, the govern¬ 
ment raised the prices of all petroleum pro¬ 
ducts. That led to widespread and violent 
protests in several towns and cities. The 
government backed down, bringing down 
the prices somewhat, but still keeping them 
a little higher than the previous levels. 

WOODFUEL AND OTHER TRADITIONAL 

fuels 

The governments policy is to make a lot 
of sympathetic and high-sounding noises, 
but in reality to ignore the energy crisis of 
the poor. The state is not going to do 


anything substantial to alleviate this crisis. 
The so-called “social forestry” programmes 
have become private "farm forestry” pro¬ 
jects, benefiting the middle and large 
farmers, who in fact are using the pro¬ 
gramme to enclose and privatise what were 
formerly common, public land available 
for fodder sod fuel purposes to landless 
labourers and small and marginal peasants. 
The middle and large farmers do not usually 
grow firewood on these “farm forests” but 
wood for industrial and building purposes 
which fetch high prices on the markets. 
[The author thanks the Swedish Agency for 
Research Co-operation with Developing Coun¬ 


tries (SAREQ, Stockholm, for its generous 
financial support during the writing at this 
paper.] 
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Malabilm Daagnpta 

Jhumias are tribals who practise shifting cultivation or jhuming. In THpura over 10,039 hectares of land are 
under jhum cultivation a decade ago. Over the years the jhum economy has undergone many changes—land 
available for jhuming has decreased; leading to a shortening of the jhum cycle and a fail in incomes. Not only 
has the plight cf the existing jhumias deteriorated, but a new group qf jhumias has emerged due to the several 
‘development’programmes whose plight is even worse. The government has made some efforts at resolving the 
problems of the jhumias. 


IN the local parlance of THpura, a jhumia 
U a tribal who practises shifting cultivation 
or jhuming. Under this form of cultivation, 
more appropriately called ‘slash and burn’ 
cultivation, hill slopes are cleared of their 
vegetative cover which is set on fire and 
several crops like paddy, cotton, chillies, 
maize, mesta, sesamum and vegetables are 
sown. The crops mature at different times 
of the year, jhum fields are abandoned after 
the crops are harvested and the jhumias 
move to new jhum sites after harvesting is 
over. 

At one time jhuming was universally prac¬ 
tised, in THpura. According to Hunter, 1 till 
about 1830 there was “little or no plough 
cultivation” and as late as 1908, the Imperial 
Gazetteer reported that "the nomadic tillage 
known as jhum cultivation is almost univer¬ 
sal”. 2 Even today, there are a sizeable 
number of jhumia families in the State. In 
1935, it was estimated that there were 23,000 
jhumia families in THpura and the total 
amount of land under shifting cultivation 
was 16,00,000 acres. 3 The National Sample 
Survey estimated that there were 20,120 
jhumia households in the State practising 
jhum cultivation on 10,039 hectares of land 
in 1975-76. 4 

An attempt is made in this paper to 
analyse the problems faced by the jhumias 
of THpura today in the context of their socio¬ 
economic position in the past and at present 
and to evaluate the schemes adopted so far 
to resettle them using secondary data 
sources. 

CONDITION OF JHUMIAS: PAST AND 
Present 

Enough is not known about the jhum 
economy of THpura in the past but it ap¬ 
pears that plenty of land was available for 
jhuming. The period of fallowing could be 
long enough to allow the soil to regain its 
fertility and as a result, the yields from 
jhuming could be high enough to allow the 
jhumias to live in a society where there was 
"certainly no starvation among them and 
where they could occupy the 'juste milieu’ 
of neither poverty nor riches” although their 
"nomadic life precluded any great accumula¬ 
tion of wealth”. 5 Compiling data from the 
“Census Bibarani” and “Memorandum and 
Statistics Relating to Agriculture; Forests 
Exports and lropcvts”, Misra has shown that 
the “per acre jddd of jhum paddy was about 
27 maunds which compared well with the 
per acre yield of a double-cropped plain land 
which was also 27 maunds between 1934*35 


and 1937-38”. This indicates that in good 
years at least, the jhumias were not badly 
off even in the late thirties. Jhuming also 
provided them with commercial crops which 
could be sold in exchange for money, pro¬ 
viding the jhumias with the wherewithal for 
purchasing items of their daily necessity 
which they did not themselves produce The 
jhum economy was also eulogised as being 
an egalitarian one as land was not privately 
owned under this system of cultivation. As 
much of it as could be cultivated by a family 
using its own or reciprocal labour could be 
used for jhuming by a household. In 1870, 
describing the economic and social life of 
the tribals living in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts with whom the tribals of THpura have 
much in common, Lewin said, “they enjoy 
perfect social equality!’ 7 

However, things gradually changed for the 
jhumias of THpura. Jhuming ceased to be 
a viable system providing the jhumias with 
enough to avoid starvation and jhumia 
society, even if it had been an egalitarian one 
at one time, definitely ceased to be so. 

Several factors were probably responsible 
for these changes. The growth of population 
among the jhumias and the steady reduction 
in the amount of land available for jhum¬ 
ing must have led to a shortening of the 
jhum cycle. The NSS data revealed that In 
73 per cent of the jhum cultivation villages 
surveyed, the jhum cycle ranged from one 
to five years. The reduction in the amount 
of land on which jhuming could be practised 
also led to the jhumias becoming sedentary. 
In the NSS study it was found that most of 
the jhumias in 32 per cent of the jhum 
cultivation villages had been residing in the 
same place for more than 10 years. The 
Agricultural Finance Corporation found 
about 99 per cent of the jhumia households 
in its sample reporting “long stays”of five 
or more years in the same location. Since 
the jhumias have become sedentary, it is not 
totally unwarranted to surmise that they will 
be cultivating the same plot of land at 
shorter intervals now than they did before 
when they were migratory.* The shortening 
of the jhum cycle and repeated jhuming on 
the same land without a long enough period 
of fallowing must have led to a lowering of 
the fertility of soil which hat in turn led to 
low jhum yields and the poverty-stricken 
condition of the jhumias. 

From the late nineteenth century, restric¬ 
tions started being imposed on jhuming in 
forest lands by declaring more and more 
forest areas as reserved and restricting the 


rights of the jhumias of carrying on jhuming 
in the reserved forests in order to increase 
the revenue earned by the Maharaja from the 
forests of THpura. 9 It is doubtful whether 
the policy of the government of encouraging 
the migration of colonisers to bring waste 
lands in the State under plough cultivation 
created a problem of land shortage for the 
jhumias initially because the tribals con¬ 
tinued to occupy the hills for the purposes 
of jhuming while the non-tribals settled in 
the plains for doing plough cultivation. But 
the jhumias started facing a genuine problem 
of land shortage “after (the) partition of the 
country due to the continuous migration of 
people from erstwhile East Pakistan (now 
Bangladesh). The tribal jhumias who were 
earlier marginal forest dwellers were pushed 
further inside the forest... As a result, the 
tribals residing in the hills were in fact left 
with no other alternative but to continue the 
practice of jhuming!’ 10 

The shortage of land for jhuming was 
created by the extension of settlements and 
settled cultivation in the state by people 
other than the refugees as well; it was also 
the inevitable result of the development of 
the State. Not only were the existing jhumias 
marginalised as a result of the march of 
development in the State, a new group of 
jhumias whose plight was sometimes even 
worse than that of the traditional jhumias 
hlso emerged due to the programmes of 
development launched in THpura. The 
classic case in point is that of the Dumbur 
oustees. The reservoir of the Gumti Hydro¬ 
electric Project was created by inundating 
eight moiyas. Many of the tribals who lived 
in these moujas were prosperous plough 
cultivators who were not given effective 
rehabilitation after their ouster or were not 
given any rehabilitation whatsoever. Many 
of these oustees, therefore, had no option 
but to take up jhuming in order to eke out 
a precarious living on the brink of starva¬ 
tion. These newly-created jhumias are 
causing concern even today not only because 
of their extreme poverty and the threat that 
their discontent poses but because their 
jhuming aggravates the ecological imbalance 
in the extreme sensitive watershed area of the 
upper reaches of the Gumti river valley. 

While new jhumias were being created in 
THpura over the years, some families which 
had previously depended on jhuming ceased 
to be jhumias. Starting from 1888 various 
jhumia resettlement programmes like the 
formation of the Tribal Reserve Area, the 
jhumia resettlement colony scheme and 
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individual settlement schemes have been in 
vogue in TYipura to wear the jhumias away 
from jhuming and to encourage them to take 
to settled cultivation. 11 The restrictions 
imposed on jhuming also had this same 
basic objective. As a result, as far back as 
in 1931, it was observed that “the Jamatia 
tribe ... had taken to settled cultivation as 
their mainstay. The Noatias and Mags were 
also quite advanced in this respect. The 
TYipura tribe had not accepted settled 
cultivation en masse, but many of them were 
engaged in non-agricultural pursuits. The 
Riang, Chakma and Lushai-Kukis were lag¬ 
ging behind others" 12 but they also were 
slowly becoming less dependent oq jhuming. 

It stands to reason that the jhumias who 
took up other occupations were the “haves” 
among the jhumias, an egalitarian jhumia 
society being a myth. Instead of there being 
“perfect social equality” among the jhumias, 
jhumia society was hierarchical with the 
village headman and village-level func¬ 
tionaries enjoying a considerable degree of 
power and authority over their fellow 
jhumias. Though nobody owned land, the 
village headman had a considerable say in 
the distribution of jhum lands among the 
jhumias in his village. He also collected taxes 
for the raja and by extorting the villagers, 
he could amass funds for himself. He and 
the other village-level functionaries as well 
as some of the other jhumias could do a 
bigger jhum by virtue of having more labour 
at their disposal or by being able to com¬ 
mandeer more labour. They could sell com¬ 
mercial crops from their jhum and forest 
products from the forests and were in a posi¬ 
tion to acquire a surplus which could be 
invested in land. Besides, these influential 
people could act as agents of traders and 
money lenders in the jhumia villages and 
could, with time, acquire more funds by 
becoming traders and money lenders them¬ 
selves by exploiting their fellow jhumias 
through trade and money lending. This 
section of the jhumias could acquire land 
for settled cultivation not only through 
purchase with the funds accumulated by 
them but also by cornering the benefits of 
various schemes for rehabilitating jhumias 
by virtue of their power and position. 
Having acquired land for settled cultivation, 
they could also employ wage labourers, both 
tribal and non-tribal and exploit the wage 
labourers, some of them jhumias, by 
offering them low wage payments 

Admittedly, this category of erstwhile 
jhumias is not very large. However, among 
those who continued to do jhuming also, 
gradually two categories of families 
emerged—the jhumias who could acquire 
some land and take to settled cultivation at 
least partially on their own lands along wish 
other occupations besides jhuming and the 
landless jhumias who, in order to supple¬ 
ment their meagre income from jhuming 
had to work as wage labourers mainly in the 
agricultural sector. 11 The plight of most of 


the landed and of the landless jhumias is 
acute, but naturally, the jhumias who have 
to work as wage labourers, besides carrying 
on jhuming, are exploited through low wage 
payments as well and suffer from periods of 
unemployment and underemployment. It 
may be noted that some of the more pro¬ 
sperous landed jhumias are in a position to 
employ wage labourers on their jhum fields 
and do not carry on jhuming themselves so 
that the practice of reciprocity of labour has 
disappeared in jhuming in some cases. This 
trend was noticed in the Jampui Hills where 
many Lushais employ Riang wage labourers 
for jhuming. It is also interesting to note that 
according to the AFC study, there are no 
“core jhumias" in TYipura today who rely 
exclusively on jhum cultivation for earning 
their living. 

Not much quantitative data are available 
On the economic conditions of the jhumias 
of TYipura today and whatever data are 
available are not, strictly speaking, com¬ 
parable. The Thble gives a summary of the 
available data on some key economic 
variables pertaining to them. It gives a tel¬ 
ling picture of the plight of the jhumias and 
also shows that some basic changes have 
taken place in their economic life in the 
recent past. For example, wage income has 
become relatively more important—it pro¬ 
vided 9.1 per cent of the total income of the 
jhumias in 1938 whereas in 1982 the average 
annual income from wages was the highest 
component of earnings for the surveyed 
jhumia households. The percentage of 
households engaged in wage labour was also 
very much higher in 1982 than in 1975-76. 
Again loans from co-operatives formed a 
negligible proportion of all loans in 1938 and 
was as high as 65 per cent in 1982. 

On inspecting the Thble it becomes 
obvious that while 66 per cent of the total 
income of the surveyed households came 
from jhuming in 1958, in 1982 the average 
annual income of the jhumia households 
from, jhuming was very low. The question 
which naturally arises when one inspects 
these date is, why do the jhumias practise 
jhum cultivation today if the income from 
jhuming is so low? Besides, the low return 
on jhuming, the AFC study reported that 

64.82 per cent of the jhumia households 
faced problems with regard to ‘inputs’ in 
carrying on jhum cultivation. The main 
input for jhuming being land, the scarcity 
of land for jhuming must have figured very 
importantly as a problem for the jhumias. 
Further 70.74 per cent of the jhumias 
reported that they faced problems of 
securing credit for jhum operations and 

48.83 per cent of the jhumia households 
reported that they faced problems of 
marketing their jhum products. 

In the past, jhuming was universally prac¬ 
tised by the tribals of the State not only 
becauqjfcthc technique of settled cultivation 
was unknown to most of them but also* 


because plough cultivation was “contrary to 
their traditions”. In 1870, Hunter wrote 
So strong is their prejudice against any 
change from their system that... a trill man 
in easy circumstances had taken up some 
waste land in the plains near his village and 
was cultivating it through Bengali Miual- 
mans whom he employed as servants. 14 
The practice of shifting cultivation also 
existed among the tribais because they lived 
in the hilly areas of the State and found the 
hill slopes unsuitable for plough cultivation. 
The relatively poor fertility of hill slopes 
reposed to long rainy seasons was respon¬ 
sible for making the cultivation of the tribals 
shifting in nature So, not only the tradition 
of the people but geographical and ecolo¬ 
gical factors also combined to make jhum¬ 
ing the prevailing mode of cultivation among 
the tribals of TYipura in the past. 

However, at present, when jhuming does 
not provide the jhumias with an adequate 
income, jhuming must be carried on in the 
State due to other reasons. According to the 
NSS date seven per cent of the jhumia 
villages in their sample gave up settled 
cultivation (and presumably reverted to 
jhuming) because settled cultivation is 
“more laborious”. The fact that the govern¬ 
ment took some steps to introduce per¬ 
manent cultivation in only 35 per cent of the 
sample jhumia villages must also have had 
something to do with the persistence of 
jhum cultivation. In the AFC study, the 
jhumia households were canvassed to find 
out the reasons for continuing jhum cultiva¬ 
tion. While 50.47 per cent of the jhumia 
households reportedly continued jhuming as 
it is a “way of life" for them, the lack or 
inadequacy of government assistance for 
giving up the practice was reported by 73.77 
per cent and the need to find a supplemen¬ 
tary source of income was reported by 60.46 
per cent of the jhumia households for con¬ 
tinuing jhuming. So, economic rather than 
sodo-cuitUTal factors seemed to be more 
important in explaining the continuing 
practice of jhuming. 11 

LOW INCOME, LOW OUTPUT 

The jhumias have limited opportunities of 
earning an adequate income either from 
jhuming or from other sources. Forests, an 
important source of earnings of the jhumias 
in the past do not provide the jhumias with 
an important supplementary source of 
income nowadays 14 and the non-traditional 
source of earning of the jhumias like settled 
cultivation, plantations, wage labour, etc, do 
not help to raise the income of the bulk of 
the jhumias. The problem of indebtedness 
arises out of the poverty problem. Because 
of the low income of the jhumias, they often 
become victims of mahajans who charge 
exorbitant rates of interest. The poor 
economic position of the jhumias also 
makes them unequal partners in trade as 
they are forced to sell their products cheap 
to traders and pay high prices of the things 
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•lso Qtpioited by their employers who do not 
rumply pay them a fur wage. Again, an 
incipient stratification is developing among 


haves among them making the problem of 
jhumia upUftment even more tricky. 

The low output and low income of the 


as it is practised today causes extensive 
deforestation and damages the ecological 
balance: Finding a solution to the problems 


Table: Economic Condition of the Jhumias op Tripura—Some Indicators 


_ Data Source _ 

Oanguly_NSS_AFC 


1 Year to which 
data pertain 

2 Units surveyed 
with numbers 


3 Sample design 

4 Results valid for 

3 Estimated number of 
jhumia households 
6 Income or occupation 
data 


7 Data on assets 


8 Data on indebtedness 


1938 


1975-76 


1982 


120 villages and 4 households 95 gaon panchayats in the Sub-Plan 

from each village area of the State where jhuming 

predominates and 2610 tribal 
households living there 

Stratified two-stage design with which 2-stage design with simple random 
systematic sampling of households sampling of households 


10 juhmia villages and 
114 jhumia households 

Families and villages 
chooser] arbitrarily 
Villages surveyed 


(a) Avenge annual family income 
at current prices Rs 1,074.32 


(b) Range of average annual family 
income at current prices 
Rs 579.66-Rs 2,347.16 


(c) 55 per cent of families had 
per capita income ranging from 
Rs 101-Rs 200 

(d) 67.5 per cent of families had 

per capita income of upto Rs 200 
whereas Rs 224 was estimated to 
be the subsistence requirement 
per person 

(e) 88.5 per cent of families earned 
less than Rs 300 per capita 


(f) There is marked inequality in the 
distribution of income 

(g) Source of total income 66 per 
cent from jhum crops, 16.5 per 
cent from forestry, 9.1 per cent 
from wages 


(a) 50 per cent of families indebted 

(b) Source of loan—31.5 per cent 
from Maharajahs, 42.4 per cent 
from government, 19-3 per cent 
from fellow jhumias, 1.8 per cent 
from co-operatives 

(c) 96.5 per cent of loan for 
consumption 


All Tripura 

20,120 jhumia households 

(a) Household industry of 90 per 
cent of the jhumia households 
cultivation 


(b) Households industry of 28 per 
cent of the jhumia households 
agricultural labour 


(c) 71.06 per cent of the jhumia 
households practice settled 
cultivation 


Average size of land processed 
— 92 hectares 


(a) 50 per cent of households 
indebted 

(b) Source of loan—32 per cent 
from money lenders, 21.5 per cent 
from traders, 212 per cent from 
village community 

(c) 34 per cent of loans for 
consumption 


Gaon panchayats surveyed 

77 per cent of ali tribal 

households in. area concerned 

(a) Percentage of jhumia households 
engaged in different occupations: 
jhuming 100 per cent, wage 
labour 95.7 per cent, collection 
of forest products 73.8 per cent, 
settled cultivation 40 per cent, 
cottage and rural industries 

53.7 per cent 

(b) Average annual income of jhumia 
households from different sources- 
Jhum cultivation Rs 103.9, wage 
labour Rs 1,790.5, collection of 
forest products Rs 184.5, settled 
cultivation Rs 452 

(c) Average annual income of jhumia 
households between Rs 2,000 
and Rs 2,200 

(d) Model annual income 
Rs 1,001-2,000 


(e) Incomes unequally distributed 
among jhumias. Some families 
"have high per capita income in 
comparison with all-India figure 


(a) 53 per cent of the jhumias are 
landless and 85.46 per cent of the 
families with land own upto 10 
Iranis of land 

(b) 50 per cent of the families have 
livestock, 89.41 per cent have 
homestead plots 

(a) 32 per cent of households 
indebted 

(b) Source of loan—15 per cent from 
village money lenders, 14 per cent 
from commercial banks, 65 per 
cent from co-operatives 

(c) Loan incurred mainly for covering 
expenses of agricultural operations 


Note; 1 Irani - '4 acre. 

Source* (1), 1 B Ganguly, “Economic Problems of the Jhumias of Tipura". 

(2) Government of Tipura, “The National Sample Survery (31st Round July 1976-Junc 1977)" Jhum Cultivation in Tipura 

(3) Agricultural Finance Corporation, “Study on Shifting Cultivation in Tipura’’. 
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Dipavali is a festival of lights. It aims 
at kindling a flame of prosperity, joy 
and peace in our lives. It is towards 
the attainment of this objective that 
conscious efforts are being made in 
Maharashtra to implement vigorously 
the 20-Point Programme, kindling 
new hope in the lives of common 
people. The new 20-Point Programme 
for 1986 announced by the Prime 
Minister Shrt Rajiv Gandhi is a 
solemn affirmation to dispel darkness 
from the minds of the detractors. 


The programme initiates a number of 
novel developmental schemes like 
new direction to agriculture, special 
programme for landless labourers, 
drinking water for all, expansion of 
education, social justice to backward 
classes and a host of other 
programmes. Let us fervently hope 
that this flame of 20-Point 
Programme will illuminate the life 
of the people with serenity, 
happiness and prosperity. 


Directorate General of Information and Public Relations, 
Government of Maharashtra 
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of the jhumias is therefore considered to be 
important not only for the upliftment of the 
jhumias, but also for preventing ecological 
damage and raising the level of income of 
the State in general. 

Though it is vitally important to raise the 
level of income of the jhumias, it is clear that 
there are limited possibilities of attaining this 
objective by making jhuming more produc¬ 
tive in Thpura. The wheels of history cannot 
be turned back, more land cannot be made 
available for jhuming and the jhum cycle 
cannot be made longer. Though there is 
some scope for improving jhum technology 
and for removing the bottlenecks holding up 
production from jhuming, the jhumias 
cannot be insulated from the rest of the 
world. The plight of the jhumias can be 
reduced somewhat through government 
intervention to prevent usury, unequal trade 
and exploitation but for a lasting solution 
to their problems, their economy will have 
to be diversified. 

Though it is traditionally believed that the 
jhumias will oppose any move to wean them 
away from their age-old practice, it was 
found that this is not a correct view probably 
because many jhumias today do not feel the 
compulsion to carry on jhuming as a part 
of their "way of life” The NSS study 
revealed that 99 per cent of the jhumia 
households wanted to take up settled cultiva¬ 
tion if suitable land could be provided. In 
the AFC study, the jhumia households were 
asked to rank their preferences regarding 
alternative occupations for earning a living. 
Settled cultivation received the highest 
preference votes followed by hum cultiva¬ 
tion, animal husbandry, plantations and 
horticulture. When the same problem was 
posed before the Block authorities, most of 
them suggested that plantations should 
receive top priority for providing the jhumias 
with a livelihood. Since the Block authorities 
are “more informed”, settled cultivation and 
jhum cultivation were advocated by very few 
Blocks for providing the jhumias with a 
source of earning their livelihood. 16 

If ‘planning from below’ has any mean¬ 
ing, the policy options open before the 
planners for rehabilitating the jhumias 
become clear from the above studies. Since 
the AFC study showed that many of the 
jhumia households would still like to con¬ 
tinue jhuming though not as their main 
occupation, a two-pronged attack on the 
problems of the jhumias is suggested. The 
short-term policy should be to improve 
jhuming practices and to increase their 
income from jhuming while the long-term 
policy should be to wean the jhumias away 
from shifting cultivation. Since land for 
settled cultivation is no longer available for 
rehabilitating the jhumias, alternative 
occupations, like plantations, horticulture 
and animal husbandry should be promoted, 
keeping in view the preferences of the jhumia 
households and the Block level authorities 


after giving due consideration to the local 
needs and the felt demands of the jhumias 
themselves. 

jhumia Resettlement programmes 

After Independence till 1978 the main 
emphasis of jhumia rehabilitation schemes 
was on weaning the jhuinias away from 
shifting cultivation through individual 
resettlement or colony schemes. 17 When 
land was available in plenty, the emphasis 
was on rehabilitating the jhumias through 
settled cultivation. This was the main thrust 
of the policies of the government right from 
the time of the maharajas upto the end of 
the Third Plan period. “Upto the end of the 
third plan, by and large, plain land was allot¬ 
ted to the jhumias. But due to the excessive 
pressure on land brought about by the 
refugee rehabilitation and the jhuihia settle¬ 
ment schemes, the available plain land had 
all been allotted by the end of Third 
Plan!’ 16 So in the next phase, the jhumias 
were settled on flat hills and encouraged to 
try plough cultivation there. “During the 
Fifth Plan period it was found that... the 
basic ingredients necessary for inducting the 
jhumias in a system of settled cultivation” 
were no longer “available at the same cost. 
Moreover lunga and even flat tilla land were 
not available”. 19 Therefore, during the Fifth 
Plan period, the scheme of “utilising tilla 
lands to yield enough income to sustain a 
family throughout the year” was introduced. 
With this end in view, the TVibai Welfare 
Department introduced the Rs 6,510 scheme 
for rehabilitating jhumias in 1974-75. 

The Forest Department also started 
jhumia rehabilitation programmes from 
1974-75 for the control of shifting cultiva¬ 
tion under two schemes, One scheme was 
sponsored by the NEC and the other was 
under the Soil Conservation (Forestry) 
Sector of the Department. In 1975-76, the 
Agriculture Department also started a 
scheme under the aegis of the North-Eastern 
Council for the resettlement of jhumias in 
the Howrah river catchment area. 20 The 
fact that jhuming still continued to be prac¬ 
tised in the State in a big way despite all these 
programmes for jhumia resettlement goes to 
prove that the problem was not tackled on 
a large enough scale either in physical or in 
financial terms. In terms of jhuming being 
abandoned, the success rate of individual 
settlements seemed to be slightly better than 
that of the colony scheme. The AFC study 
found that although only five per cent of the 
families surveyed had received individual 
assistance for giving up jhuming, 64 per cent 
of those who had received such assistance 
had given up the practice and a good many 
of these erstwhile jhumias claimed that they 
would not like to revert to jhuming in the 
future. In none of the colonies surveyed by 
it, however, had jhuming been abandoned 
completely by all the inmates. In addition, 
the desertion rate was quite high in some of 


the colonies. As a result of these schemes, 
a new class of jhumias has been developing 
which has cornered most of the benefits of 
the rehabilitation schemes and has even 
alienated the property of other jhumias who 
are not so comfortably placed. 21 

Since 1978, though the rejuvenation of the 
colony scheme has been given importance, 
the main thrust of the jhumia rehabilitation 
programmes has been on improving the 
economic conditions of the jhumias by 
increasing the productivity of jhuming and 
by providing the basic needs of the jhumias 
and on weaning the jhumias away from 
jhuming. The Fanchayats, the Block level 
authorities and the ADC have all been 
actively associated with these programmes. 22 
Till all the jhumias can be effectively 
rehabilitated, their right to carry on jhuming 
has been recognised by the government, lb 
improve the yield from jhuming, jhum seeds 
are being distributed among them. The 
jhumias are being encouraged to become 
mem ben of the LAMPS through which con¬ 
sumption loans are being given to them. The 
LAMPS are also buying jhum crops like 
sesamum, cotton, mesta and also oranges 
from the jhumias at fair prices. Besides, In 
order to raise the standard of living of the 
jhumias, free seeds and mini kits are being 
distributed among them, schools are being 
established in jhumia-dominated areas and 
other incentives are being given to tribals in 
general and jhumias in particular to en¬ 
courage them to educate their children. Since 
unemployment and underemployment are 
chronic problems facing the landless 
jhuinias, efforts are being made to ensure 
that these jhumias can get employment 
throughout the year through the NREP and 
SREP. The jhumias have been given assis¬ 
tance to wtave pachras. These measures are 
all designed to improve the yield from 
jhuming and/or to provide some relief to the 
jhumias pending their rehabilitation and can 
be designated as short-term measures for 
solving the problems of the jhumias. The 
grassroots level organisations like the 
Panchayats and the ADC have been actively 
associated with these programmes to ensure 
that the selection of beneficiaries for such 
schemes does not lead to the cornering of 
the benefits by the haves among the jhumias. 

In order to wean the jhumias away from 
jhuming measures of a long-term nature 
have also been adopted. Between 1971 and 
1983, a large number of jhumias have 
received permanent rehabilitation from the 
Ttibal Welfare Department and families 
already covered by various rehabilitation 
schemes have been given grants at enhanced 
rates. The Plantation Development Corpora¬ 
tion rehabilitated 50 jhumia households in 
Padmanagar and Warrangbari on rubber 
plantations in 1982. Rubber plantations are 
being developed and maintained by the 
jhumias brought under the scheme on a 
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collective basis. The government has also set 
up the Tripura Rehabilitation and Plantation 
Corporation Ltd to settle jhumias and 
landless tribals through growing rubber. The 
plantations at Warrangbari and Padmanagar 
also came under the purview of the Re¬ 
habilitation and Plantation Corporation in 
1983-84. The beneficiaries have been pro 
vided with economic holdings on which 
rubber trees are planted and they work as 
wage labourers till the trees mature. After 
the trees attain maturity, each beneficiary 
family is allotted a rubber plantation of 1.5 
hectares which can provide a family with 
year-round employment and an adequate 
income to sustain itself. The Industries 
Department is trying to develop the tea 
gardens to rehabilitate jhumias and the ADC 
is trying to develop orange orchards in the 
Jampui and Sakhan Ranges for rehabili¬ 
tating jhumias The Forest Department has 
made fresh efforts to rehabilitate jhumias by 
emphasising social forestry, forest plantation 
and pisciculture under the Primitive Groups 
Programme 

The efforts of the government seem to be 
in the right direction because jhummg can¬ 
not be eradicated overnight and short-term 
measures for improving the economic con¬ 
ditions of the jhumias pending their long¬ 
term rehabilitation should form a vital 
component of any programme dealing with 
the problems of jhumias. Deemphasising 
the colony scheme seems to be the right 
approach in view of the problems that have 
been faced m executing this scheme in the 
State. The pivotal role that has been assigned 
to the panchayats and the ADC is also a step 
in the right direction. They should be asso¬ 
ciated not only in executing the jhumia 
rehabilitation schemes but in designing them 
also to suit local condition and to meet local 
demands. 

However, the schemes for the rehabilita¬ 
tion of jhumias are to a large extent depen¬ 
dent on the largesse of the Central govern¬ 
ment and will flounder if adequate funds are 
not forthcoming. Their success also depends 
on the development of backward and for¬ 
ward linkages like the development of 
adequate transport and communication 
facilities and factories to process the raw 
materials produced. Unless banks and the 
Central government come forward to help 
the State government, the new-fangled 
jhumia resettlement schemes will not be 
successful in giving a new deal to the 
jhumias. The State government should also 
streamline its policies. Some of the measures 
that are still being taken in the name of 
development are inimical to the interests of 
the jhumias. For example, the vigorous 
forestry development programmes that are 
being earned out in the State are causing, 
hardships to the jhumias in spite of the 
avowed policy of the government of taking 


a pro-jhumia stand till they can be effectively 
rehabilitated in alternative occupations. 

The government should also be clear 
about its long-term aims while trying to 
rehabilitate jhumias by giving them settle¬ 
ment on an individual ownership basis. 
While it is true that the involvement of 
democratically elected grassroots level 
organisation in the selection of beneficiaries 
can ensure that the privileged among the 
jhumias do not become even more privileged 
by cornering these benefits, it cannot be 
denied that the policy of privatisation 
followed by the government may end up 
creating new vested interests which may try 
to subvert the long-run aims of the govern¬ 
ment. The growth of co-operatives to supply 
inputs, to provide sales outlets and proces¬ 
sing units should be encouraged more 
actively so that the idea of “penny capita¬ 
lism” does not get deeply entrenched in the 
minds of the erstwhile jhumias. Indeed, 
giving the jhumias a new deal while main¬ 
taining their identity and the more humane 
aspects of their society is the challenge that 
will have to be faced by the government. 

Lastly, the problem of the jhumias cannot 
be solved without the involvement of the 
jhumias themselves and of all the have-nots 
of the State waging a united struggle as the 
problem of the jhumias is a manifestation 
of the lack of development of the State and 
cannot be fully solved either in isolation or 
within the existing framework. 
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Operation Flood: A Different View 

B S Baviskar 
Shanti George 


WE welcome K T Achaya and Vinod 
K Huria's article “Rural Poverty and Opera¬ 
tion Flood” (EPW, September 13). Since the 
third phase of Operation Flood has been 
recently inaugurated and aid for this phase 
is being negotiated with international agen¬ 
cies, the article is well timed to generate 
discussion of the various issues involved in 
the world's largest, most ambitious, and 
most controversial dairy development pro¬ 
gramme What Achaya and Huria have to 
say on the subject is of special interest since 
they are the authors of an earlier article on 
the subject (EPW, November 8, 1980), an 
article notable for its wide range and 
stimulus to thought. 

In many ways, the earlier article embodies 
what appears to us a sounder and more 
balanced assessment Indeed, Achaya and 
Huria seem to have considerably altered 
their stand m the period between the writing 
of the two articles. For example, their 
dismissal of “theoretical drawbacks of 
crossbred animals” citing George is dis¬ 
concerting, because George drew on the 
earlier article by Huria and Achaya when 
listing these drawbacks! That earlier article 
stated; “dairy animals being ruminants can 
utilise feeds that humans cannot consume, 
like grass, leaves, stalks and stems. . Tradi¬ 
tionally milk production was based upon 
just this kind of feeding and even if the 
quantity of milk produced was small, it was 
a positive contribution in energy terms. 
When feeding includes some concentra¬ 
tes. . yields of milk increase and the net 
energy balance can still be positive. But when 
feeding of these materials further increases, 
as is expected for crossbred cows the 
energy balance becomes negative” (Huria 
and Achaya* 1980, p 1931). 

It is similarly disconcerting when the re¬ 
cent article reproaches George for "harking 
back” to traditional practices and looking 
askance at western systems, when again she 
took this stance partly on the basis of Huria 
and Achaya’s earlier article which said: 
"Ideally, a dairy industry should be so 
designed as to compete minimally with man 
for edible resources. Hence the western 
model of dairying based on grain and 
oilcake feeding is not likely to be suitable in 
its entirety for developing countries” (Huria 
and Achaya; 1980, p 1932). "A factor of im¬ 
portance in evaluating the promotion of 
dairying in developing countries is the ex¬ 
tent to which dairying is intergrated with the 
total agricultural system. In advanced coun¬ 
tries this is not so, since dairying is a separate 
industry, involving large, intensively manag¬ 
ed cattle farms. In India, where mechanisa¬ 
tion is still minimal, animals are symbiotic 
in forming” (Ibid, p (933). 

Further, much of the concern and sen¬ 
sitivity which characterised the earlier arti¬ 


cle by Huria and Achaya seem to be miss¬ 
ing in the recent article. The earlier article 
drew attention to issues not adequately 
addressed by the literature on dairy develop¬ 
ment, issues that included (a) the bovine 
contribution in terms of energy and dung 
as well as milk, (b) the need to channel milk 
to those for whom it is physiologically essen¬ 
tial, viz, children below five years and preg- 
nant/lactating women, especially those in 
homes with poor nutrition, (c) the key ob¬ 
jective of lowering the cost of milk produc¬ 
tion in order to benefit both producers and 
consumers, and (d) the requirement of a 
diversified dairy policy in a country with 
much regional variation. These issues, 
however, do not figure prominently in 
Achaya and Huria's new article. In fact it is 
with regard to these issues that we are rather 
bewildered by Achaya and Huria’s support 
of the Operation Flood programme. Their 
new article is silent on the crossbred 
bullock's poor showing in draught and trac¬ 
tion, the removal from the programme’s 
objectives of nutritional benefit to 
vulnerable groups among the urban poor, 
the finding of certain studies that the cost 
of milk production is higher in villages 
covered by the programme than m villages 
not covered (Singh and Das: 1984. 3), and 
the programme's insensitivity to regional 
differences. 

Of course, Achaya and Huria have as 
much right as any one else to alter their 
opinion. It is possible that these scholars’ 
subsequent reading and research are respon¬ 
sible for the difference between the earlier 
and later articles. But going by the citations 
in their recent article, what is it that Achaya 
and Huria have been reading? 

They quote the Jha Committee evaluation 
of Operation Flood, and rightly so, given the 
importance of this document. Only one 
(flattering) passage is quoted, though. Since 
Achaya and Huria’s article concerned rural 
poverty and the role of dairying in amelio¬ 
rating such poverty, they must have been in¬ 
terested in whether Operation Flood makes 
the necessary inputs available to producers 
and pays them a remunerative procurement 
price When perusing the Jha Committee 
report, did they not come across the follow¬ 
ing passage! “We found that the disburse¬ 
ment of funds by the I DC to the federations 
for the inputs programme upto March 1984 
was Rs 23.47 crore only out of the envisag¬ 
ed assistance of Rs 108.46 crore.. the im¬ 
plementation of technical inputs has not 
been to the expected level. Most of the 
unions have neither been able to generate 
funds as envisaged in the technical inputs 
programme nor have they been to fully 
create the infrastructure required to ade¬ 
quately implement the technical programme, 
especially the artificial insemination and the 
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feeds and fodder component . many unions 
represented that they find it difficult to 
recover the cost of the services from the pro¬ 
ducers as the latter were not getting remune¬ 
rative prices Tor the milk supplied by them” 
(Jha Committee: 1984: 25). Had Achaya and 
Huria taken note of the Jha Committee’s fin¬ 
dings on inadequate procurement prices and 
insufficient supply of inputs and services, 
they might have qualified their enthusiastic 
endorsement of Operation Flood as an anti¬ 
poverty programme 

Achaya and Huria also seem to have paid 
close attention to evaluation studies of the 
village level impact of Operation Flood, and 
indeed these are crucial to any overall 
analysis of the programme The two evalua¬ 
tions that they have chosen to emphasise 
were conducted by the Indian Institute of 
Public Opinion (IIPO) and the Centre for 
Environment, Energy and Technology of the 
Administrative Staff College of India (ASCI) 
respectively These two studies merit 
discussion 

The interest in probing agro-economic 
details on the part of an institute chiefly 
equipped to conduct opinion surveys is 
somewhat puzzling Had the IIPO address¬ 
ed itself to ascertaining the opinions held by 
milk producers in various milksheds on the 
strategics of the Operation Flood pro¬ 
gramme, that would have been an exercise 
directly related to the expertise of the IIPO 
as well as a missing dimension in the re¬ 
search conducted so far on the programme. 
Instead of operating at this level of pro¬ 
ducers’ opinions, the IIPO dived down to 
grassroots to examine such factors as the 
composition of milch herds, the yields per 
animal, and the returns from dairying. The 
IIPO then soared up to the clouds to inquire 
about general levels of satisfaction and con¬ 
fidence among the local population, using 
the Hadley Cantril Self Anchoring Scale 
among other “sophisticated psychological 
techniques” (IIPO: 1984- 35) Although we 
are not competent to comment on sophisti¬ 
cated psychological techniques, we do feel 
that the methodology adopted by the IIPO 
in the investigation of agio-economic issues 
was distinctly unsophisticated. The IIPO 
study compares development in 17 Indian 
milksheds over six years by using data from 
three surveys in 1977, 1978, and 1984. 
Normally we would applaud such a venture, 
because longitudinal comparisons are exact¬ 
ly what are needed to evaluate Operation 
Flood. However, we question the compara¬ 
tive value of the IIPO study because the 
surveys covered 19,469 households in 1977, 
38,850 households in 1978, and 2,250 house¬ 
holds in 1984. Comparison over time 
becomes scientific only when the same 
population is restudied. The necessary 
details of how the sample population was 
matched in the various surveys are not given. 
Surely a small paragraph could have been 
devoted to this crucial point m a study that 
expends four pages to explain the intricacies 
of the Hadley Cantril Self Anchoring Scale? 




now’’ approach, the ASCt investigation 
(mal)adapted the “with and without” 
methodology of comparison. The ASCI 
sample covered ten villages in three states. 
These villages were subdivided into two 
groups, villages with a dairy co-operative 
(‘‘dairy villages”) and those without such a 
co-operative (‘‘control villages”). Each 
"dairy” village was paired off with a “con¬ 
trol” village for purposes of comparison. 
This matching seems to have been so ar¬ 
bitrary as to defeat the purpose of the “with 
and without” approach which stipulates that 
the pair of villages should be as similar as 
possible in all respects except the presence 
of a dairy co-operative. Of course, villages 
that are "identical twins” do not exist and 
even strong similarity may be hard to locate. 
However, if the approach is attempted, at 
least some approximate resemblance should 
be found. The ASCI study by and large put 
together “dairy” and "control” villages 
which differed from each other even in terms 
of such a basic variable as the size of the 
human population Thus a “dairy” village 
with 195 families is compared with a “con¬ 
trol" village having only 55 families 
(Bowonder el al: 1985- 6). The absurdity of 
this comparison is revealed by the fact that 
the “dairy” village in this pair contained 107 
milch animals and the “control” village had 
only one such animal! Further, the “dairy” 
villages profit from rural development pro¬ 
grammes, whereas "control” villages lack the 
benefit of such programmes in addition to 
lacking a dairy co-operative (ibid: 2). Of 
interest here is the one pair of villages that 
are somewhat better matched than the 
others, in that the “dairy” village had 180 
households of which 89 owned cattle and the 
“control” village covered 195 households 
with 81 owning cattle, plus the “control” 
village had benefitted from a rural develop¬ 
ment programme. With respect to this pair 
of villages, the village without a dairy co¬ 
operative had more milch cattle, better food 
intake with respect to both calories and pro¬ 
tein, and higher levels of milk retention for 
domestic consumption! 

The previous two paragraphs were not 
written to ridicule dairy co-operatives or the 
institutions that study their impact, but to 
expose the flawed methodology of studies 
which lend deceptive support to claims that 
Operation Flood attacks rural poverty. 

However, in addition to these studies pro¬ 
moting Operation Flood, Achaya and Huria 
have fair-mindedly been reading critiques of 
the programme, of which they cite examples 
in their article. Yet they do not seem to have 
read the critiques carefully. They remark: 
“Operation Flood critics sometimes preach 
splendid isolation theories in a world of in¬ 
terdependence and an international world 
order (George: 1985). This is an approach 
to development which is anachronistic. The 
implication is that if some countries are 
developed, third world countries should not 
even strive to develop, but hark back to eigh¬ 
teenth century splendours rather than for¬ 
ward to the one to come” (Achaya and 
Huria: 1986: 1656). 
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(wowing advocacy of international inter¬ 
dependence and forward looking develop¬ 
ment. “Communication and collaboration 
between lands that share certain ecological 
and economic characteristics are very much 
to be desired and would benefit India.. 
conjoint activity would surely yield low-cost 
climatically appropriate solutions to 
analogous problems” (George: 1985: 299). 

" . .there is scope in Indian dairy planning 
for the advice and expertise of scientists 
knowledgeable about western systems of 
milk production and marketing” (ibid: 298). 

“ . it must be made clear that the approach 
recommended here does not intend to turn 
the calendar back two centuries or to stop 
the hands of the clock: as this approach does 
not involve recapturing the past or freezing 
the present, but simply planning for the 
future more realistically... It is vitally 
necessary to adapt to changed circumstan¬ 
ces, come to grips with new problems, ad¬ 
just to contemporary reility—in short, to 
modernise. But is modernisation equal to 
westernisation?” (ibid: 283-84). On the sub¬ 
ject of transplanted technology, even a cur¬ 
sory reading of the work m question would 
have sufficed to demonstrate to Achaya and 
Huria that the author distinguishes between 
the decentralised small scale production of 
milk in India and the centralised large-scale 
Operation Flood strategies which are not 
congruent with the existing situation. 
Achaya and Huria do not seem quite aware 
of this distinction. 

Perhaps Achaya and Huria are insuffi¬ 
ciently critical of the claims and arguments 
put forward by the authorities implementing 
Operation Flood. Indeed, there is a strik¬ 
ing similarity between parts of Achaya and 
Huria’s article and the speeches of the im¬ 
plementing authorities. However, in some 
respects, Achaya and Huria are more royalist 
than the emperor, in that they make claims 
for the programme that the implementing 
authorities themselves no longer make The 
impact of Operation Flood on the rural poor 
is a case in point. The implementing autho¬ 
rities now say that removing rural poverty 
was never their brief, since they know how 
shaky their position is on this matter. In fact, 
the objective of improving the incomes of 
landless producers was present in the pro¬ 
ject documents for the first phase of Opera¬ 
tion Flood but was conspicuously absent 
from the proposal for Phase Tvo. 

Rather than debating point by point 
through Achaya and Huria’s article; we shall 
only refer to what two recent analyses have 
to say about Operation Flood and rural 
poverty. The first is the summary volume 
of a study of the programme by a team of 
Indian and Dutch researchers who looked 
at various issues in different parts of India. 
This volume concludes: “what needs poin¬ 
ting out is just that whatever impact has 
been made on the rural production side, 
favouring certain categories of better-off 
fanners largely through the provision of 
various infrastructural services, these 
benefits have simply not been available to- 




labourers... Besides, the emphasis oh daisy- 
ing has tended to limit resources which 
previously had been available to non-dairy 
producers as wed. such as access to common 
grazing lands in various regions or the 
residual butter milk resulting from ghee pro¬ 
duction which traditionally had been more 
freely available to the weaker sections” 
(Doornbos el al: 1986: p 14 of Ch 10). 
“Moreover, as our re-analysis of earlier im¬ 
pact studies suggests, many of the assump¬ 
tions about the OF programme’s positive 
impact appears to have been based on quite 
weak methodological grounds” (ibid: 26). 

The second study, co-authored by a senior 
economist at the World Bank, examines data 
from surveys of 12 villages in Madhya 
Pradesh to test, among other things, the 
impact of Operation Flood on the rural 
poor. This study rejected the following two 
hypotheses: “poor households started a 
dairy enterprise as a result of the project” 
and “a large share of incremental household 
income generated by the project is spent on 
the purchase of additional food” (Mergos 
and Slade: 1986: 131-32). 

We look forward to further articles on this 
subject by Achaya and Huria, especially if 
they return to the balanced assessment and 
broad vision of their 1980 paper 
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MODVAT 

Modified VWue Added Trade 
A whole new value system created by 
MMTC. A unique export culture that 
wU mate than promote foreign trade— 
add a new d l maq d an to butto's 
econom i c prosperity. Enriching the 
quality of Ufa it«elf. 

MODVAT, MMTC ante, he* meant 
new vista* of gro w th to the amafl acale 
■actor. Spearheading the export of non- 
canaUsed product*. MMTC ha* helped 
Industrie* to export aluminium 
conductors, stainless steel cutlery, 
handicraft* and hraaaware—all made from imported metal* .. the export potential unfolded ty MMTC la unHmlied. 

MODVAT, MMTC style, hat meant enlarged vtaion to manufacturer*. MMTC has uaed Countertrade to put the 
"export label on an IncrodWy wide range of products—sandal soaps, p h otocopiers, tractor*, naphtha, agro-marine 
products, soyameal, limestone, chemicals, computer software, rice bran extracdoru and several mare 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant a am change tor the ports at Vtaig, Madras By hatpiiw in daapanbM and 
modemMiM the facilities bi theas ports MMTC has tnCteaaed their capacity many fane* over 


ding the milway Unas Generating employment for an addmdnat 30000 people In the niinii* regions of Oria*a and Bihar. 

MODVAT, MMTC atria, has meant a dacaUng future far the diamond Industry, like the setting up of Indta's first 
diamond exchange—he : t ng the Importers, processor*, craftsmen and exporter*—to meet under one roof Boosting 
export po m Bril l ties preserving a traditional aldH and creating employment opportunities 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant ■ new sense of pride and a promise of proeperttfto the Indian termer. MMTC 
has secured export orders far over 130.000 tonnes of wheat—far the bM rime, faomprelna are Mm expor te d to 
couAMas Me Jordan and DsmaonOle People s Republic of Korea. 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has mesnl a new lease of Me to the Kudnmruildi Iron ore profect and the Ancftwa Pradesh 
Mining P ev ul o p m e nt Corpor at ion tor whom It meured export orders through persistent aBorts Thus reviving a total 

Investment of over Its 700 crore and 


snsvaing continued emphyment far 
about SOOO people In both these 


corporations Examples of the new 
value wsssm created by MMTC am 


Modified Value Added Trade. 
A new di rection to Industrial mowth; 
a new perspecth e to eoononfc and 
social prosperity, wfteae eaacadbtg efiect 
to enriching the Ufa of the comm o n man 

sr MMTC 
SSL STYLE 
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Agriculture-to grow your food 

Voltes works in villages and provides many Voltas is what it has to be An extensively 
agricultural inputs to help grow food Vota diversified business to satisfy the essential needs 
pumpsets, irrigation systems and spnnklers as of society it believes excellence in performance 
well as expert advice to use them is an achievable virtue 

Agnculture is a major example of the multi¬ 
dimensional activities of Voltas 
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We care for 
the man 
who cares for 
our surroundings* 

Sweepers and porters. Simple, humble toilers. Who 
spares them a thought? 

UC does. 

We’ve just introduced a group insurance scheme for 
municipal sweepers and railway porters. Offering 
comprehensive insurance cover at substantially 
lower premium rates. 

The scheme operates through recognized unions of 
sweepers and porters. It requires 75% enrolment 
per union (25 members minimum), 18 to 55 years of 
age. 

Benefits: 1) Rs. 10,000 if death occurs within 90 days 
of accident, and 2) Rs. 5,000 in other cases of death. 

Special Group Insurance Schemes 

Because our hard-working millions need a 
hand. And that’s what UC is for. 

® £\ft Jnsurcmce 

Corporation of Jndia 

30 years in the service of the people 
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Setback in Punjab 

THE government’s effort in Punjab, we have been told, has been to isolate the 
terrorists whose number, even according to the figures mentioned lrom time to 
time by the director general of Punjab police, has nevei been thought to he overly 
large. Nevertheless, while official reports have been icgularly listing the number 
of terrorists arrested or killed in clashes with the security forces almost every day 
(upto the end of October, accoiding to J F Rebeiro, 57 terrorists had been killed 
and 64 arrested this year so far), il does not appear that the menace of terrorism 
is growing any weaker or that the terrorists are getting isolated. 

The indications, on the contrary, are that the ant i-ienoust opeiations of the 
security forces aie having to be extended to areas ol the state which were huheito 
believed to be relatively free of teirorist activity A icpoit this week lalks ol a new 
anti-terrorist plan having been drawm up which calls foi the deployment ol even 
more security lorccs, including Border Security Foiee personnel who are expected 
to be relieved lrom border duty when the army begins its annual bordei exercise, 
which it is expected to do shortly An eatliei report dated October 29 had said 
that the authorities had effected manv preventive arrests in a crack-down oil the 
All-India Sikh Students’ Federation (AISSI ), which had provoked a duke call in 
educational institutions in the state in protest What is more, the preventive arrests 
did not actually prevent the A1SSF and the Damdann Faksal from organising a 
‘sarbat khalsa’ unlit in the Golden Iemple in Amritsai on November 1 to observe 
the death anniveisaiv of Beaut Singh, one of the alleged assassins of Indira Gandhi 
I his particulai development was regarded as serious enough to justify the calling 
ol an extiaordinaiy meeting of the Punjab cabinet the next day to condemn it 

On the other hand, it is the Akah government of Surjit Singh Barnala which 
seems to be getting progiesstvely isolated in Punjab During the last week or ten 
days there were stiong rumours that the ruling group of the Akali Dal may come 
together with the dissident group led by Prakash Singh Badal No less a person 
than Balwant Singh, Punjab finance minister and number two in the Barnala govern¬ 
ment, had in Bombay talked of the likelihood of such a coming together, hinting 
that Barnala would have to step down from the chief ministership as part of the 
bargain Balwant Singh had earlier had talks with leadeis of the dissident Akah 
faction to agree upon an acceptable candidate to head a re-united Akali Dal 
legislature party In a desperate effort to save himself, Barnala apparently turned 
to the prime minister and reportedly got an assurance from him that his govern¬ 
ment would not be toppled. As part of this arrangement, the prime minister is 
said to have orileied the Punjab unit of the Congress(I) not to oppose the Barnala 
government Earlier the Punjab Congrcss(l) had adopted a hostile posture towards 
the state government and had even boycotted an all party meeting called by Barnala 
in Chandigarh on October 30 

The prime minister’s support may save Barnala for the time being, but it can 
scarcely be concealed that the chief minister and the government he heads stand 
even more isolated than they already were As it is, the breaking away of a substan¬ 
tial section of the Akalis under the leadership of Badal had seriously undermined 
the political credibility of the Barnala government. The recent confabulations 
between the rival Akali factions over the question of party unity have brought out 
that the chief minister does not enjoy the confidence of even his own faction of 
the Dal. If he continues as chief minister it is only because the central government 
and the Congtess(I) have decided that it is just now convenient for them to allow 
him to do so The Akali factions are now expected to battle it out in the election 
of the SGPC president on November 30; but whichever faction prevails, how much 
credibility can the new SGPC president, elected in these circumstances, be expected 
to command within the Sikh community? 

These developments within the Akali Dal naturally have a bearing on the wider 
political situation in Punjab There has been general agreement that while the violent 
activities of the Sikh terroiists need to be put down by the security lorces, in the 
end the Punjab problem can be resolved only by means of a political solution 
The Punjab accord signed between the late Sam Longowal and the prime minister 
and the elections in Punjab which followed and which brought the Barnala govern¬ 
ment to power were intended to lead the way to a political solution As things stand 
now, the Punjab accord is a dead letter and the popularly elected government of 
Surjit Singh Barnala has been reduced to a rump which is kept in office only by 
the self-serving support of the central government and the Congrcss(I) Thus 
whatever doubts one may have about the seeuniy forces’ claims of success in their 
operations against the terrorists, there can be no room for any doubt that in political 
terms the situation in Punjab has deteriorated almost beyond reprieve 
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Bhopal 

Determined Inaction 

70 the victims of the Bhopal disaster all 
hope of receiving any kind of recompense— 
either in terms of health care, employment 
opportunities or some manner of social 
support—is fast vanishing While the Indian 
government, through acts of omission and 
commission, appeals to have lost its grip on 
the case, the Union Carbide has with 
ruthless efficiency proceeded to protect its 
interests and simultaneously confuse the 
issue. 

It is clear now that the Centre is treating 
the Bhopal disaster as merely a court case— 
it is no longer a major issue concerning the 
irresponsibility of industry and its culp¬ 
ability in having destroyed the lives of 
thousands. Less than two years after the 
event the disaster has been reduced to a 
matter ot official statistics and legal con¬ 
siderations That it has nevet been much of 
a concern with the prime minister at any 
point of time, is quite obvious from his 
relative silence on the matter It now appears 
to have also become a non-issue in Parlia¬ 
ment as well 

It was in May that judge John 1 Keenan 
ruled in the US Court that the case was to 
be returned to the Indian courts provided 
that the UCC agreed to three conditions In 
June the UCC agreed to the conditions but 
reserved us right to appeal, which it did a 
month later challenging one ol the con¬ 
ditions It argued that the third condition 
which subjected the corporation to the rules 
ot discovery according to the US 1'ederal 
Court regulations should also apply to the 
Indian government The Government of 
India has filed a cioss appeal in the US 
After the US ruling the Indian government 
took its own time in filing the case against 
the UCC in the Indian courts It was only 
on September 5 that a compensation case 
was filed loi an unspecified amount on 
behall o( the victims m the district and 
sessions court in Bhopal And until now 
Union Carbide has not filed its reply to the 
suit, despite two summons to the company 
to reply to the plaint 

In the meanwhile, UCC has periodically 
sought to absolve itself by circulating 
implausible stories of the accident being an 
act of sabotage, etc. There are plenty of 
indications that the UCC has been pressuris¬ 
ing its former employees to give evidence to 
strengthen and support these stones In fact 
the Bhopal Group for Information and Action 
had been collecting evidence from the emp¬ 
loyees so harassed when they were arrested 
allegedly tor violating the Official Secrets 
Act, etc And yet the government appears to 
be quite unawaie of all these machinations 

Moreover, the UCC has been divesting its 
assets, purportedly as part of its restructur¬ 


ing programme, for some months now The 
Government of India took cognisance of 
these measures only last month and that too 
appears to be only a gesture It has been 
reported that the advocate general’s argu¬ 
ment in the Bhopal court on the plea seeking 
a court restraint was weak and unconvincing 
Although the UCC has repeatedly said that 
the Indian government has “nogtounds” for 
getting such an injunction, the general 
opinion is that it would be possible for the 
Indian courts to prevent the disposal of 
assets and to insist upon a security deposit 
pending the trial of the case No such order 
has been issued The fact that the UCC has 
whittled down its assets from $ 4019 million 
to $ 767 million is of considerable signi¬ 
ficance to the possible outcome of the com¬ 
pensation case. There have been other cases 
of companies deliberately going into the red 
so that they may claim bankruptcy in a bid 
to avoid paying large compensations 
According to a memorandum issued by 
the Bhopal Action Resource Centre in the 
US, the total proceeds from the sales of two 
divisions of the UCC amounted to S 2.2 
billion of which $ 1 12 billion has already 
been distributed to stockholders Activist 
groups here and abroad have pointed out 
that it the compensation is to be of the order 
ot $ 350 million which was reportedly the 
out-of-court settlement arrived at between 
the US personal injury lawyers and the com¬ 
pany, the sales would not affect UCC’s 
ability to pay the compensation. But the 
Indian government had rejected this pro¬ 
jected settlement as insufficient 

In the circumstances the government’s 
delayed action on these matters is open to 
severe criticism And this is all the more 
significant when one considers the speed 
with which the Supreme Court acted on the 
Shriram case. It is as if both the Central and 
the state governments are doing their best 
to wipe out all records of the Bhopal disaster 
by determined inaction. 

Encephalitis Epidemic 


Price of Wrong Priorities 


THERE can be no worse indictment of the 
distorted priorities of health care than the 
current recurrence of epidemic of Japanese 
encephalitis all over the country It is not 
that the disease is new—it was recognised and 
its spread maped out decades ago as being 
the east coast regions Encephalitis is a viral 
disease spread by mosquitos through pigs 
The most effective way of controlling the 
spread of the virus is to eradicate mosquitos 
and monitor and control pigs. Like many 
other viral diseases, modern medicine has 
no cure for it And all this has been known 
for a long time. 

But yetfr after year, encephalitis epidemics 
are reported in several new areas. In the last 


few months, the disease has taken a toll of 
several thousands of lives in seven states— 
Assam, West Bengal, Andhra Pradesh, Ttunil 
Nadu, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 

adesh and Bihar. The disease has a high 
mortality rate especially among children who 
are particularly vulnerable—five out of ten 
people affected succumb to the virus and the 
rest are left with severely damaged brain cells 
which could lead to mental retardation, 
blindness and paralysis of the limbs. A vac¬ 
cine for the disease is available abroad, but 
its efficacy is still in doubt. Moreover, like 
the polio vaccine, it cannot be used during 
an epidemic because it could have the op¬ 
posite effect of aggravating the disease 
Every health department official and public 
health officer is well aware of the fact that 
the only way to prevent such recurring 
epidemics is to undertake systematic mos¬ 
quito control measures, especially during 
[he post-monsoon season, in the known 
epidemic areas and either to segregate or 
destroy pigs 

Are health ministers and parliamentarians 
from the affected states who are making 
such vociferous demands tor the vaccine to 
be imported by the centre quite unaware of 
all this’’ Almost every state has neglected 
these control measures Karnataka appears 
to have woken up to the need for spraying 
DDT and more particularly, malathion and 
BHC only in early November when the 
disease had already claimed several lives In 
West Bengal, where health officials have 
publicly accused the government of disregar¬ 
ding all advice to undertake insecticide 
spraying operations especially after the 
heavy rainfall this year, the health minister 
has made a press statement that the disease 
“cannot be controlled” The Andhra Pradesh 
health department seems to have entirely 
gone overboard on homoeopathic and unani 
‘treatment’ for the disease which has not 
been proved to be effective 

What is most disturbing is that this 
tamasha repeats itself with every outbreak 
of any epidemic disease. For decades now 
preventive public health has remained a pro¬ 
gramme on paper In fact public health has 
come to mean large, inefficient hospitals, 
disorganised PHCs, shortages of drugs, 
etc—in short, curative health care. With the 
increasing tendency towards technologismg 
health care, even preventive measures have 
entirely come to mean such techno-inputs 
like immunisation. Given the out-reach of 
the so-called development programmes and 
the consequent exposure of larger popula¬ 
tions to newer diseases as well as rapid ur¬ 
banisation, disease control and eradication 
will in the years to come present more 
serious problems than ever before. Unless the 
present neglect of preventive public health 
■ is halted, the year 2000 will very likely bring 
health disasters of epidemic porportions. 
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Child Labour 

Farcical Legislation 

WITH the passing of the Child Labour Bill 
in the Rajya Sabha the Indian legislature has 
attained the distinction of having promul¬ 
gated what must be the most farcical piece 
of social legislation. That the bill was passed 
disregarding the wide ranging criticism 
about its contents is a disturbing comment 
on the increasing signs of deafness among 
the people’s icpresentatives Ironically 
enough this has come in the wake of the 
SAARC conference on the status of children 
which formulated a ‘covenant on children’ 
promising, among other things, “a unified 
national plan to meet the needs of the whole 
child and of all children" 

As several commentators have pointed 
out, the bill hardly adds anything to the 
dozen-odd laws purported to regulate child 
labour Specifically the new legislation 
makes the punishment for an offence more 
stringent and makes provisions for the filing 
of a third-party complaint in any court of 
law The bill is mainly intended to protect 
child labour in the unorganised sector such 
as carpet weaving, bidi and match industries 
It has neither specified a lower age limit 
below which child labour of any sort should 
be banned and nor has it added to the 1938 
list of industries and processes where child 
labour should be entirely forbidden Thus 
industries which are known to be extremely 
hazardous to the health of small children, 
such as the slate pencil and the glass 
industries, can continue to legally employ 
children 

One is hard put to it to understand how 
a government which spouts such glib state¬ 
ments on the grave need for the health 
and welfare of children, “the citizens of 
tomorrow", can believe the arrant nonsense 
put forward in defence of the bill. One such 
defence is that banning child labour would 
aggravate conditions of poverty However, 
the 1LO study on child labour has pointed 
out that poverty may well be one of the 
results of child labour. “Where large 
numbers of children must go to work, they 
take the place of older workers who are often 
paid higher wages and whose work is more 
likely to be subject to legal supervision" And 
this is in fact the case in the carpet-weaving 
industry The chief of the Handloom and 
Handicrafts Export Corporation has openly 
opposed the banning of child labour m the 
industry on the grounds that it would be 
“suicidal” and the corporation in fact runs 
a ‘training centre* for children between ages 
of 7 and 14 years where they work eight 
hours a day for a year. Activists have also 
pointed out that this ‘training* is really a 
misnomer—often enough, in areas outside 
the corporation’s purview children are ‘burnt 
out' by the time they reach age 14 and are 


thrown out of jobs to accommodate younger 
children 

In order to support its stand that child 
labour cannot be banned but should be 
regulated, the government has set up the 
National Child Labour Programme (NCLP) 
ostensibly to provide welfare facilities to the 
working children As part of this, schemes 
such as health and nutrition programmes 
have been introduced Commentators have 
pointed out that providing meals at the work 
place could well have the same effect as the 
mid-day meals did—they will become an 
added incentive to draw more children into 
the workplace. And providing health 
facilities for children who are working for 
most ot their waking hours in unhealthy and 
hazardous atmospheres is making a mockery 
of every concept of health It is ironic that 
just about the time the bill was passed in the 
Rajya Sabha, the Indian Medical Associa¬ 
tion launched a child survival week aimed 
at educating parents about ‘children’s 
diseases’ No doubt the IMA has never 
considered silicosis which debilitates the 
hundreds of children working m the slate 
pencil industry as a ‘children’s disease’. 

Quite obviously the government does not 
believe that social legislation is to be directed 
at removing the conditions which perpetrate 
social inequality Instead, it is to be aimed 
at providing minimal relief to the victims so 
that the social relations and the structures 
of exploitation may be sustained, and even 
strengthened 

Sino-Soviet Relations 


New Initiatives 


Larry Jagan writes: 

THE East German leader, Eric Honecker, 
was on an official six-day visit to Beijing last 
month. The Chinese regard this visit as 
important. Party general secretary Hu 
Yaobang, who knows the East German 
leader personally—from the days when they 
were both communist youth league leaders— 
predicted a frank and fruitful exchange of 
views on “bilateral relations, world peace 
and other major questions of common 
interest”. 

Honecker’s visit was to be the first by 
leaders from the Soviet Union or its close 
allies since Khrushchev's visit to Beijing in 
1959. However the Polish leader, General 
Jaruzelski, unexpectedly stopped over for a 
three-day visit at the end of September 
These visits constitute de facto normalisa¬ 
tion of relations between China and the East 
European states Bulgaria’s leader, Todor 
Zhivkov and seniot Hungarian party leader, 
Janos Kadar, are both scheduled to visit 
Beijing early next year 


More importantly, these visits reflect the 
Soviet Union’s new eflorts to improve rela¬ 
tions with China T he ‘soviet leader, Mikhail 
Gorbachev, had earliei this year cleared the 
way for East European communist parties 
to restore relations with the Chinese when 
he visited East Gcimany, Poland and 
Hungary The Soviet desire to improve rela¬ 
tions with its loimci ally was also reflected 
in the ninth round ot the biannual Sino- 
Soviet normalising talks conducted by Soviet 
and Chinese deputy foreign ministers, Igor 
Rogachev and Qian Qichen These talks, 
which started in 1982, have previously pro¬ 
duced little progress towards normalisation 
for the Chinese had insisted that there were 
three ‘obstacles’—the Soviet ’occupation’ of 
Afghanistan, the size of the Soviet army 
along the Chinese northern border, and 
Moscow’s support tor Vietnam's ’occupa¬ 
tion of Kampuchea 

Gorbachev in his Vladivostok speech on 
July 28 initiated a new attempt to improve 
relations when he offered to withdraw some 
6,000 troops troin Afghanistan—which was 
significantly put into piacrice immediately 
after the Revk,avik—and to reduce the 
5,50,000 slump Sovii t uimv in Mongolia He 
also ol'eied to meet ( Inncse representatives 
“at any nine oi at anv place" to discuss 
“additional measures to create a good 
neighbourly atmosphere" 

Beijing reacted cautiously, believing the 
speech to be a “trend which compels atten¬ 
tion" Both Deny Xiaoping and Hu Yaobang 
loll that the speech contained “new and 
positive elements" which warranted luithei 
study While the ( Inncse foreign inimstci 
W'u Xueqian ‘welcomed’ Gorbachev’s offer, 
regarding it as ’important’, he regretted that 
the third obstacle to normalisation—the 
withdrawal of Vietnamese troops from 
Kampuchea, which was in the Chinese view 
the most important—had been largely 
ignored 

Although both Deng Xiaoping and Hu 
Yaobang had assured Moscow that conces¬ 
sions on at least two of the obstacles would 
lead to an early establishment of normal 
relations, the Chinese have always insisted 
that Kampuchea was crucial Deng Xiaoping 
pointedly staged a meeting with rebel Khmer 
faction leaders—Kteu Samphan, Son Sann 
and Prince Sihanouk—in the middle of 
Soviet First Deputy Premier lalyzin’s visit 
to Beijmg last month to underline the 
importance China placed on resolving the 
Kampuchean issue 

However in the light of recent revelations 
this may only be posturing on the Chinese 
part and a reflection ot their concern to 
bring to a speedy end the Indochina conflict 
This is confirmed bv Prince Sihanouk’s 
comments in early August He said that 
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although the Chinese had rejected previous 
Vietnamese overtures to improve relations, 
they were now prepared to take a more flexi¬ 
ble position Hu Yaobang had told him that 
a previous Chinese otter ot economic aid 
and improved diplomatic relations it 
Vietnamese troops were withdiawn from 
Kampuchea was still open More impor¬ 
tantly, the Chinese loieign minister, Wu 
Xucqiau, told the Indonesian foreign 
nimistci at the I'N in late September that 
“China had decided to exclude the Pol Pot 
taction, which it had thus tat supported, 
from peace talks ori the settlement ot the 
Kampuchean spies'ion" 

High level discussions has. subsequently 
taken place between Suva' and 'ictnatnese 
leaders I he Soviet I'nion has warned 
Vietnam that il cannot continue to tin- 
cornpmmismglv support it, occupation ol 
Kampuchea On \ugust 12, altei a meeting 
between Vietnamese paitv chairman, Tiuoug 
Chinh, and (lOihachev in Hanoi, a toint 
coinmumcnie was issued mm It inning both 
countiies’ leaclmess to nonnahse telations 
with China in lhe imeresis ol regional peace 

Vietnam lot its pan has consistently 
voiced a desire to improve icldlions with 
( hind, and has renewed over tines m receir 
months Chinh, sent a greetings message to 
China's president, I i Xianman, cm China’s 
national das sncssing the iwo countries' 
“chenshed nadilicmal Inendship” and his 
hope that “fi.cnclIv and itood ncighbomIs 
relations” would he speedily restored He 
alsci teiieraled Vietnam's com tc non that they 
had “done eservtlnng possible tc) restore 
normal lelalions’’ 

In a tecent interview Deng Xiaoping again 
insisted thdl the Vietnamese Occupation’ ol 
Kampuchea was the mam obstacle to im- 
pioved Sum Soviet relations, but at the same 
time announced Ins pieparedness to per 
sonallv meet with (ii'ibachev “it the Soviet 
l mon can conmbiiie to the withdrawal of 
Vietnamese tumps” On Ins departure from 
Boiling, Rogachev continued that the 
Kampuchean conflict had been discussed 
dming the Smo-Sovict talks for the first 
time- the Soviet Onion having previously 
letuscd to the issue bilaterally with China— 
and hinted that ptogicss had been made 

RaJe and econcmnc relations between 
C lima and the Soviet Onion have been 
steadily giowing Bilateral trade grew 64 pei 
cent last yeai, and is expected to reach 5> 10 
billion ten the penod 1086-90, according to 
the Itve-yeat trade agreement signed in 
March In hilv the Chinese also held their 
mst commodity exhibition in Moscow in 
Vt years 

C ultmal and social contacts between the 
.wo countries have also been growing Since 
1984 there has been exciiangc ol Russian and 
l hinese students In the past year there has 
alsci been a senes of esc hunge visits ananged 
under ihe auspices ot the C'hina-USSR 


friendship association and its counterpart in 
the Soviet Union Ihese have included a 
recent lortnight-long visit to Moscow of the 
Beijing mayor, Chen Xitong 

China has also increasingly sought 
technological advice and expertise from the 
Soviet Union A Soviet-China commission 
on economic, trade, scientific and techno¬ 
logical co-operation was established last year 
with annual meetings It first met in March 
in Beijing, with the next session scheduled 
lot Moscow in May or June next year As 
a result ol this first meeting a number of 
Soviet delegations have visited C Inna to 
study China’s •economic restructuring’ 

An cxtraordmaiy six week-long silence 
that followed a border incident in mid-July 
highlighted the recent improvement in Smo- 
Soviet lelations I he Soviet arms negotiator, 
Viktot Karpov, visited Beijing for four days, 
briefing Chinese officials on the negotia¬ 
tions—the first Smo-Soviet talks on dis¬ 
armament in over two decades The Soviet 
first deputy prune minister until last month, 
Ivan Atkhtpov, followed on a ‘personal’ visit 
to have acupuncture treatment, but also met 
the three powctful Chinese vice-premiers 
Wari 1 1 , I i Peng and Yao Ytlin 

Gorbachev’s Vladivostock speech was 
therefore all the more crucial But the most 
significant concessions he made was the 
acceptance of the Chinese northeast border 
claims Previously Moscow had claimed that 
the border ran along the Chinese bank ot 
the Amur and Ussuri rivers whereas the 
Chinese have always insisted on the ‘thalweg 
principle—under which borders are judged 
to run along the deepest part of the river 
At then meeting at the UN in September, 
the Soviet and Chinese foreign ministers 
announced the resumption of the border 
disputes talks after nine years. 

Although the Smo-Soviet rapprochement 
seems a matter of time, China is unlikely to 
jeopardise its relations with the US. Chinese 
officials have been at pains to minimise the 
progress towards normalisation insisting that 
the US had little to worry about “There is 
no monolithic communist bloc now”, a 
senior party olfiuai recently reassured US 
journalists “We are not going back to the 
1950s” 

China’s premier Zhao Z.ivang has empha¬ 
sised that China seeks bettei relations with 
the Soviet Union but deeper friendship with 
the Americans US defence secretary Casper 
Weinbergers official visit to Betting, on the 
eve of the Reykjavik summit, was another 
pointed example of this special relationship 
After more than a year ol piotracted dis¬ 
cussions, China and the US recently reached 
agreement on the first ‘friendly’ visit by US 
warships - three of which were due to visit 
Qingdao on a week's visit early this month 
The question ot whether they will be armed 
with nuclear weapons seems to have been 
settled—borh sides retraining from asking 
embarrassing questions. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW, November 12, 1966 

The worst ever orgy of arson and violence, 
right in the heart of the capital was the 
culmination of the pre-planned and pre¬ 
meditated anti-cow slaughter agitation which 
had been strcadily worked up over the last few 
weeks and months On Monday sadhus leading 
more than 1,00,000 anti-cow slaughter demon¬ 
strators tried to raid the Parliament when the 
House was in session The episode brought 
to light an amazing state of affairs While the 
Home Secretary made a statement that the 
“Home Ministry was aware of the possibility 
of violence and preparations had been made 
K> meet such an eventuality”, the Lieutenant 
Governor of Delhi is on record as saying on 
the same day that the Government "had no 
inkling of any plan to cieate trouble in the 
wake ot the processions" 

The Syndicate obviouslv wanted Nandaji 
[Gulzarilal Nanda, Home Minister] to go and 
Indira acccpled his resignation willingly 
enough bui when she started to make a move 
of her own and wanted to reshuffle the ( on 
gress and have a team of her own choice, she 
was sharply pulled back and made to rue hci 
ill-lated impulse to assert herselt 
• * * 

Il is an index of the growth of the machinery 
industry that the need is being increasingly lelt 
tor deferred payment facilities for the sale of 
machinery India now makes a large number 
of machinery items—machine tools, boilers, 
generaiors, and so on —which can be coveied 
by deferred payment facilities There is no logic 
in excessive discrimination between industries 
for the grant of such facilities Alter gaining 
initial esperience, it Is appropriate that the 
IDBI has decided to extend the facilities to all 
machinery manufacture 

* • * 

In the midst of the deep gloom that pervades 
the economy it is heartening to find evidence 
ot some methodical and lorwaid-looking work 
being done, however slowly in some sectors 
Oil is one such sector The soviet exper's’ 
report concludes with the confident assertion 
that by moving quickly into off-shore dulling 
and production, India will be able not only 
10 fulfil the targets set for the Fourth Plan but 
to ovcr-fulftl them It has taken the Petio- 
leurn Ministry several months to accept the 
ideas contained in the Soviet report But if the 
work is started even now with the speed which 
Soviet experts have suggested, off-shore ex¬ 
ploration can be started within the next year 
* • * 

From 'Our American tetter' 

A graduate economics student from 
Harvard or Yale or Minnesota, when asked to 
describe the chief contribution of Keynes, 
would invariably repeat, parrot-like, that the 
master visualised the possibility of an “under¬ 
employment equilibrium" in the economy, the 
existence of which was denied by the classical 
economists After a couplp of ’scholarly' 
articles in the American Economic Review and 
the Review of Economics and Statistics he 
would land on the staff of the Council of 
Economic Advisers where he would find 
everyone speaking the same language, reciting 
the same cliches and prescribing the same 
remedies And thus, the intellectual ingenuity 
ot the economics profession would have got 
harnessed to the wobbly cart of the American 
economy Willi this the administration would 
have enlisted one more champion oi the 'new 
economics’ school 
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R K Hazari 


R K HAZARI, editor of Economic and 
Political Weekly from September 1967 to 
Novembci 1969, died of a heart attack in 
Bombay on November 8. He was 54 and is 
survived by his mother, his wile, Saroj, who 
teaches English literature at St Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, and his sons Rabindra, 
Somcndia and Hemendra 

Born on October 21, 1932 at Patiala, 
Rabindra Kishen Hazari was educated at 
Government College, Lahore and St Xavier’s 
College and the School of Economics and 
Sociology, Bombay He taught economics at 
St Xavier’s College from 1951 to 1964 when 
he moved to the University of Bombay as 
Professor ot Industrial Economics Alter 
editing EPIC during 1967-69, he loured the 
Reserve Bank ot India as Deputy Covet noi 
soon after the nationalisation of the majot 
commercial banks in luly 1969, the youngest 
person to hold that post, and in 1977, at 45, 
he was again the youngest person to relm 
quish it upon completion ol his tenure Since 
then he was associated with a number o! 
companies as director and consultant and 
was a visiting professor al the National 
Institute ol Bank Management, Pune, and 
the Xavier l abour Relations Institute, 
Jamshedpur 

Ha/an’s “1 he Structure of the Corporate 
Ptisatc Sector A Study of Concentration, 
Ownership and Control” (Asia Publishing 
House, 1966) remains a landmark among 
empirical studies of private business and 
industry in India Hazan began work on the 
project at the beginning of 1958 and publi¬ 
shed his first results in an article ‘Inter- 
Corporate Investment The Bit la Gioup ol 
Companies' in Lcononuc Weekly in 
November that year His study ot concen¬ 
tration was based on the proposition that in 
India the family-controlled business group, 
and not the individual joint stock company, 
is the unit ol decision-making and the 
repository of economic power I he detini- 
tion of the business gioup and the metho¬ 
dology for identifying the companies con¬ 
trolled by a business group were Ha/an’s 
pioneering contributions "lo indicate 
different degrees of control, he distinguished 
between companies in the ‘inner circle’ of 
a business group and those in the 'outer 
circle’. The inner circle consists of companies 
over which the group exercises effective con¬ 
trol- either the group and its associates have 
majority shaie-holding in these companies 
or theshare-owficiship is widely diffused ot 
vested in financial groups which are not 
interested in company management so that 
the dommart group exercises control with 
only a minority of shares 7 fie innei circle 
constitutes the group proper. I he outer circle 
consists of enterprises in winch "the group 


(or rather its decision-making authority) has 
a voice and a material influence, but not the 
controlling voice” The inner and outer 
circles of a business gioup together compose 
‘the complex’ 

Hazards studs presented a wealth ol detail 
on the techniques used by business groups 
to acquire and maintain control over the 
companies in their told The managing 
agency system, which has since been aboli¬ 
shed, often provided a means ot retaining 
control over routine management In most 
cases, it is inter-ecu potato investment and 
investment by trusts which provide the main 
link between companies controlled by the 
same business group Hazari was also the 
first to define and use tlie concept of 
’effective equity’, instead ol total equity, for 
measuring the controlling interest in a 
company 

Hazards painstaking compilation and 
analysis of data on capital stock and paid- 
up capital of companies belonging to 
dil ferent business gioups led hint to the con¬ 
clusion that between 1951 and 1958 concen¬ 
tration of economic power in the cor pot ate 
sector had definitely increased “The four 
top innei circles (lata, Birla, Martin Burn 
and Dalmia-Sahu Jain)”, he wrote, “had 
17 91 per cent of the total share capital ol 
non-government public companies in 1951 
This pioportion rose to 22 34 per cent in 
1958 I he computable ratio for then com¬ 
plexes went up from 21 85 per cent to 26 60 
pei cent The share of the four top inner 
circles in the total gloss capital stock ol non¬ 
government public companies went up from 
16 95 per cent to 22 14 per cent, and of their 
complexes from 20 44 per cent to 25 66 per 
cent In 1958, the public companies in the 
two largest complexes, Tata and Birla, had 
nearly one-fifth of the gross capital stock 
of all non-government public companies” 

Inevitably, Hazards study raised the issue 
of the consequences of concentration of 
economic power loi the operation of the 
Indian economy In addressing this question, 
Hazari was concerned primarily with im¬ 
pulsing the efficiency of the existing private 
enterprise system He believed that the 
organisation built up by the laige business 
gioups was valuable but at the same tune 
he felt uncomfortable at the piospecl of the 
large business gioups dominating the Indian 
economy The lemedv he envisaged was to 
encourage growth of the medium-sized 
groups, a proposal for which he seemed to 
find justification m the fact that his study 
had shown some ol the inedmin-si/ed 
gioups to have been the most dynamic and 
to have registered the fasten rates of growth 

It is not casv to think of mans instances 
in recent years of an economist’s .oik which 


lias influenced government policies as much 
as Hazaids study of concentration lias done 
Even as the woik was in progress. Hazards 
findings on changes in concentration 
between 1951 and 1958 with reference to 13 
business gioups were made available to the 
Committee on Distribution of Income and 
levels ol living, bettet known as the 
Mahalanobis Committee, at the committee’s 
request and were eventually incorporated in 
its report piesculcd in 1964 On their basis, 
the committee recommended the appoint¬ 
ment of a commission to enquire into 
concentration ol economic power in the 
private corporate sector, which led to the 
appointment ot the Monopolies Enquiry 
Commission m April 1964 I he Monopolies 
Commission too diew heavily on Hazards 
work in us report subnutlcd m Oetobei 1964 
Hazari himself was icquested by the Plan¬ 
ning Commission to undeitake a study ot 
Industrial Planning and I lcensmg Policy He 
submitted hts interim report on the subject 
in December 1966 and the final leport in 
September 1967 He showed in his interim 
report how the licensing system had favoured 
the latgc business houses which had ex¬ 
ploited lndustiial licensing to pre-empt and 
prevent the entry ol new industrialists into 
particular industries The debate sparked oil 
in Parliament and ouiside by these hndings 
led the government to appoint the Industrial 
I ucnsing Policy Inquiry Committee in 
July 1967. The committee’s repot t, submit¬ 
ted in Februaiy 1969, confirmed Hazards 
conclusions about the abuse of the industrial 
licensing system by tfie large business groups 
Hazards association with EPW and 
Economic Weekly and with Sachin 
Chaudhun, the founder-editor of the two 
journals, dated back to long before he 
became editor of EPW In an obituary note 
on Sachin Chaudhuri he wroie how he had 
met the latter as early as in 1953 and had 
submitted his first contribution, a book 
review, to Eionornn Weekly in April 1954 
This was the beginning ol an association 
which soon developed into one very much 
mote than that ol a contributor, though 
Hazari also became a regular wriler lor 
Economic Weekly , contiibuling articles, 
book reviews and notes as well as unsigned 
editorial pieces He wiote a legular stock and 
commodity matkets column between 1957 
and 1961 and loi asluut spell in I960 even 
functioned as part time managing cduoi 
Altet Sachin (Inuidhuii withdiew hum 
f.cnnoinh UeeA/i al l fie- end of 1965, il was 
natural that lla/an should he one ol ih>- 
group of “young men who had nsen on 
SaGnn's shouldeis’’, as he Inmsell put it, 
whose el foils weieciitic.il in the setting up 
ot Samceksha hust and the launching ot 
/ PH' on August 20, 1966 So when, aflei 
S.Khtri ( haudhun’s death, lla/an was 



appointed editor of EPW in September 1967 
it was the culmination of a close involvement 
extending over almost fifteen years When 
Sachin Chaudhuri died barely four months 
after starting EPW, there must have been not 
a few who feared for the new journal’s 
survival, but by the time Ha/an relinquished 
the editorship in November 1969 these 
doubts had been stilled fiPW had been well 
and truly put on its feel, in tact Ha/ari had 
already launched the quarterly Reviews ot 
Agriculture and Management and was lull 
of ideas for starting a research wing ol the 
Samecksha Irust Ha/ari has written 
jokingly of how he had decided to give up 
the part-time managing editorship ot 
Economic Weekly, “tired of the absence 
of any sense of organisation” in those days. 
None could say this of E.PW under Hazari’s 
editorship His colleagues oT those days, even 
more perhaps their spouses and children, 
still recall nostalgically the times when the 
day’s work in E1PW would be done and the 
shutters pulled down by six in the evening 
Such a thing had been unheard of earliei, 
and so it has been since 

To say that, as Deputy Governor ol the 
Receive Bank, Ha/.in successtulk saw 
through the post nationalisation rcsnuctui- 
ing of the countiv’s comnieicial banking 
system would be to state the obvious 1 hose 
not privy to olficial records can only 
speculate about the awesome effort that 
must have gone into this achievement which 
involved, in the cuidcst numeiicnl terms, an 
increase iri the number of bank branches 
from about 8,000 to over 28,000 and in the 
proportion of i ural branches from about 22 
per cent of the total to over 42 per cent 
Given his long spell as Deputy Governor, it 
was natural that, apart from commeteial 
banking, Ha/ari should have been involved 
m most ol the other major concerns ot the 
country’s central bank' agncultural credit, 
industrial finance, non-banking companies, 
and so on One thing is for sure Hazatiwas 
no Mint Road geneial, but insisted on 
systematically travelling to the remotest parts 
ot the country and put a premium on those 
who worked with lum doing the same For 
him, therelore, the fai-flung bank branch 
network he was helping to create was not just 
as assemblage ot so mans coloured pins on 
maps on the walls of Ins office room 

Hazan was, ol couise, an able managei 
and adinmistiator He had to be to accom¬ 
plish all that he managed to achieve But he 
was also an al leetiotiatc colleague, suppor¬ 
tive and concerned (In E.PW, one recalls, he 
was always readv with prescriptions ol home 
icniedies foi his colleagues' ailments and the 
drawets of his table were generally well 
stocked with Horhcks, Thicptin biscuits and 
such stulf and sometimes one needed not 
a little tact to escape persuasive invitations 
to shaie in the partaking ot these supposed 
restoratives ) Ha/ari was ever willing to give 
ciedil to his jumocs-m his academic 
writings, lor instance, acknowledging them 


6a co-authors instead of consigning them to 
the customary footnote 

in his Shri Ram Memorial Lecture at the 
Department of Business Management in the 
Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana, 
in 1976, Hazari described himself as "pri¬ 
marily a student ol history and literature, 
turned to economics mainly to earn a living, 
induced to learn from the experience of 
public service, now moving to philosophy via 
management” His fascination with history 
al any rate was obvious to anyone who had 
chanced to glance at the contents of his 
book-shelves or who had noticed his 
penchant for making sweeping historical 
references while dealing with all manner of 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


AS a workei involved in the area for the past 
decade, 1 have read Arun Ghosh's article 
‘The Greening of Rajasthan Sans Water’ 
with mixed Icelings While it is good that 
a dweller of ivory tower has descended to 
sec the condition of the hewers of wood and 
drawers ot water one would have expected 
from hint a preference lor a more insightful 
and accurate view than that afforded by a 
guided tour 

Perhaps he was not told that the wasteland 
regeneration programme in Dhar-Ubeshwar 
area is not a Seva Mandir project It has a 
basically different shape and approach It 
vas planned and implemented by a local 
Bhil Adivasi organisation, Ubeshwar Vikas 
Mandal, with support from the state govern¬ 
ment under NREP, National Wasteland 
Development Board and Society for Promo¬ 
tion of Wasteland Development (The Forest 
Department has also undertaken plantation 
work on 400 hectares ) It focused on private 
and village degraded pasture lands and its 
initial objective was to regenerate these 
pastures through eliminating open grazing 
and inducing stall feeding This has been 
done through building protective walls and 
setting up community arrangements for 
maintenance of pastures and sharing of 
fodder grasses The experience of past two 
yeais has shown that adequate availability 
of fodder from these regenerated pastures 
has ensured the survival of livestock in the 
lean months Of course, trees were also 
planted and nurseries have been raised 
locally with emphasis on local, hardy 
species A significant feature of this work 
has been self-management and local plan¬ 
ning and supervision by the people them¬ 
selves, who have also taken a lead in curbing 
green felling by head-leaders The visibly 
plentiful grass in the protected pastures has 
set into motion a movement for this kind of 
legeneration in the neighbouring areas. 


subjects. His Sri Ram Lecture, for instance, 
he chose to call ‘Management of Civilisa¬ 
tion’ and in it references to the origins of 
the caste system rubbed shoulders with 
analysts of the Green Revolution. 

For almost half his working life Hazan 
had been a teacher. Though he did not later 
go back to the profession formally, he 
continued to be irresistibly drawn to the 
teacher’s role. In recent years it was far easier 
to persuade him to give a talk or a lecture 
than it was to induce him to write So it 
would have warmed his heart to know how 
many of his one-time colleagues from his 
teaching days had turned up at the crema¬ 
tion grounds last Sunday afternoon 


Yes, the rams have failed again at the 
crucial ripening stage foi the main crop and 
the water shortage will affect survival of half 
of the 1,80,000 saplings that have been 
planted Certainly, there is water shortage 
all round and it is going to be a really tough 
year But these aie the wages of ruthless and 
indiscriminate destruction of the Aravalli 
forests over the past three decades largely at 
the behest ol agencies of the market and the 
state. The worst sufferers in this situation are 
the tribals in the remote hamlets Their life 
support system has been devastated and they 
lace a bleak future Yet they have not lost 
hope They have begun to see the result of 
these destructive pursuits and the possibi¬ 
lities of regeneration of their hills where the 
rootstock of indigenous grasses, shrubs and 
trees still survives and there is a greening 
after every monsoon. They have begun to 
demand as their right resources in cash and 
food for undertaking the protection and 
regeneration tasks as a part of drought relief 
measures Water harvesting h&s also been 
discussed and experimental work has been 
done on contour trenching However, the 
first priority has been given to protect and 
regenerate the hillsides so that soil erosion 
can be controlled by natural means, other¬ 
wise ameuts and water storage tanks will be 
filled with silt rather than water 
While Ghosh is right in pointing out the 
flaws and lacunae in the wasteland develop¬ 
ment programmes, i( is not fair on his part 
to damn outright these major efforts for the 
regeneration of the degraded resources of the 
poor. The wastelands are the last hope of 
the poor ii is only through their restoration 
that the future of the tribal communities can 
be assured and, in the case of Aravalli^ the 
onward march of desertification halted 

Kishore Saint 

. Ubeshwar Vikas Mandai, 

Dhar 


Wasteland Restoration, Last Hope 
of the Poor 



CAPITAL VIEW 


India: The Crisis of a System 

Romesh Thapar 


THE attempt to understand India in 
simplistic equations is attractive, but it is 
fraught with many dangers Take your pick 
of easy analysis Our Planning Commission 
speaks of attractive growth rates. The World 
Bank praises our management of the 
economy And, many continue to be im¬ 
pressed by our democratic ambience and the 
stability ensured by the massive majority of 
the ruling party in Parliament 

The present disarray so visible in the sub¬ 
continent could also be explained away in 
a simplistic way After years of rather rigid 
and near-authoritarian governance, there is 
a desire to exploit the new flexibilities 
Several assertions of regional and ethnic 
rights have surfaced simultaneously Instant 
answers or ‘accords’ are sought but these arc 
soon shot through with new doubts and 
tears A balance will return as always, even 
as we learn to live with problems, including 
terror ism 

It is my view that this sort ot analysis is 
skirting the real challenges threatening the 
system under which India has attempted 
cohesion for some forty years To begin with, 
the political fiame ol the system, based on 
the so-called 'Westminster Model’, has 
become very divisive Indian democracy, 
essentially a process ol consensus-making 
between various competing interests, has 
over the years been petrified into vote banks 
of tribes, castes, communities and regions 
The failure of political guidance and 
management stirs extremist thoughts, for 
these attract attention in a media that has 
lost its sense of intelligent direction 

The political map of India is far from 
stable The states along the northern 
nmlands are being rocked Major states 
down the eastern coast and the south are no 
longer part of what is called the ‘Congress 
Culture’ When next year’s state elections 
along the west coast take place, it is quite 
likely that the ruling Congress party will be 
reduced to a formation largely dependent on 
manipulations in the rather backward Hindi- 
speaking Indo-Gangetic heartlands—and, of 
course, reflective of their thinking 

The Congress party was historically 
nourished in the heartlands, voicing their 
concerns and interna! collisions, but it was 
‘a congress of many elements’ drawn from 
the sub-continent’s diverse regions, a 
meeting point of catalytic thoughts and 
skills Under Nehru, Shastri, and even Indira 
Gandhi in her early years, this ‘Congress 
Culture’ prevailed But it has declined 
rapidly over a decade The damage has been 
done. A new political culture to cure tfie 
disarray and divisiveness does not flower 
The system now poisons the process of 
renewal 'ery few understand this. The alter¬ 
native does not crystallise, or becomes a 


taunting phantom 

India’s systemic crisis, stretching back over 
many years to the beginning of the seventies, 
could have been tackled under the ‘massive 
mandates’ delivered by the people The 
opportunities were lost by short-sighted 
political leaderships But the opportunity is 
still available under the present massive 
mandate We are more articulate and sen¬ 
sitive now We accept the sharing of power 
in the states We even urge the invocation of 
a Constitutional provision to call an Inter- 
State Council where the prime minister and 
the chief ministers could hammer out con¬ 
sensus agreements on policy, appointments 
of continental concern, and national per¬ 
spectives. But a deteriorating statu s quo 
remains with us A rather stupid Centre is 
obsessed with its centralised power 

Again, n is a considered view that unless 
we are able to mobilise a grouping of 
relevant political leaders to accept the need 
for systemic relorm at two vital levels—the 
decentralising of actual state power to 
district and village level, involving the widest 
masses in implementing policies, and entren¬ 
ching the act of decision-making in such a 
way as to insulate it from the divisiveness 
of the legislatures—we will not be able to 
extricate ourselves from our crises In other 
words, the reform must give strength to 
leaderships to decide policy and must give 
the initiative of implementation to the 
people It is a mix that India is looking for 

To elaborate this thought, it is urged that 
the ‘Westminster Model’ be married to the 
‘US Model’ and the ‘German Model’ We 
need at our new level of political maturity, 
a series of mutations to strengthen demo¬ 
cratic participation, to reduce the role of cor¬ 
rupting inteimediate elements, and to return 
the country rather massively to the con¬ 
sideration of programmes rather than 


personalities The correction cannot be 
‘instant’ There will be a fairly prolonged 
period of trial and error. This should not 
surprise us We arc, after all, a continent 

These are not idle dreams 1 here is cause 
tor optimism in the remarkable experiment 
that the chief minister of Karnataka, 
R K Hegde, is attempting this December 
when elections will he held to Panchayat and 
Zilla Parishads This election will see the 
passing ot something like sixty per cent of 
state power to the base of our society, by¬ 
passing the traditional collectoratcs He is 
doing this in the teeth ot opposition from 
meal political mafias, including those in his 
party A similar exercise at the Centre to pass 
more power to the states, and even to 
envisage the possibility of a presidential 
system and elected state governors linked to 
elected consultative, advisory and vigilant 
legislatures, might be the actual alternative 
we have been groping tor. After all, the 
present ‘system’ is a rubber stamp at the best 
ot times 

In conclusion, it is pertinent to remind 
ourselves that we are not discussing some 
marginal manipulations of power We are 
concerned about the democratic future of 
some 1,000 millions living without com¬ 
munal animosities, without the tangles of 
teservation policies, without the untenable 
gulfs between the life styles ot the rich and 
poor, and without that terrible feeling that 
burdened by our problems we will fall 
behind in the thrust to structure a humane 
and civilised federal polity We now have the 
skills and resources to ride these problems 
and to texture a political and economically 
viable society 

We are, alas, short of political managers 
capable of creating new frameworks of 
thougfit and action This is, in other words, 
the core of the crisis of our system, a 
specifically Indian crisis—but global too. it 
I may say so 1 —and calling tot Indian 
solutions 
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Centre for Development Studies 

Ulloor, Trivandrum 69b 011 

Applications arc invited for the position of a Project Associate for a sttidv 
on Rural Informal Credit Market; in India Minimum qualifications required are 
anM Phil degree m Economics preferably Ph D, and some publications to his/her 
credit Preference would be given to candidates with some competence in quanii 
tat've analysis, field experience and specialisation in the area of rural credit or 
finance The duration of the appointment will be tor 1 year and it will carry a 
consolidated salary within the range of Rs 2,000 2,500 per month The selected 
candidate must be able to join by January 1. 1987 
Applications should include Curriculum Vitae (which specifies age, academic 
training, work experience and specialisation, and the names of 2 referees) and 
copies of published and/or completed research papers Last date for receipt 
of applications is December 6, 1986 
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Variation (Per Cent) 



Index .Number* of Wholesale Prices 


I atest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970 ”1 100) 

Weights 

Week 

l.ast 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(25-10-86) 

Month 

Year 

29, 1986 

85-86" * 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

All Commodities 

1000 

383 6 

04 

6 3 

6 8 

5 7 

7 1 

9 5 

2 6 

['Hindis Aitales 

417 

758 4 

1 0 

8 0 

8 9 

2 4 

4.8 

11 0 

3 6 

1 ood Articles 

298 

746 8 

1 0 

7 6 

8 7 

7 3 

6 4 

13 5 

6 2 

Non lood Articles 

106 

712 9 

1 6 

13 5 

13 8 

10 5 

-23 

15 1 

1 7 

1 uel, I’ovsei, 1 iglit and 1 uhiicunls 

81 

620 i 

0 4 

7 6 

1 8 

8 9 

2 6 

7 6 

7 5 

Ma nut at lured Pioducls 

499 

364 5 

0 1 

4 6 

6 7 

7 3 

6 0 

8 7 

06 






Variation (Per Cent) 



Cost of Living Index 


1 atest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Hast' 

Month 

L ast 

1 asl 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Yea t 

1986 

85-86 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

I oi Induslual \\inkers I960 

1(H) 

676 1 ' 

0 6 

9 2 

6 0- 

6 5 

6 4 

12 6 

7 8 

lor Uihan Non Manual 1 inplosees I960 

too 

617’ 1 

0 8 

7 5 

5 0 

6.8 

8 1 

10 3 

8 0 

l ot Aviiciillural 1 ahouieis lulv 

60 to 

576" 

1 0 

4 5 

1 6 

4 8 

0 2 

11 4 

5 2 

kmc 61 100 













Variation Rs Ciorc (Pei Cent in Brackets) 


Money mid Hanking 


Latest 

Over 

Ovu 

Over 






Unit 

Week 

Last 

1 asl 

Marc h 

111 

In 

In 

In 



(24 10-86) 

Mon ih 

Year 

28, 1986 

85-86 ' * 

84-85 ’ ’ 

87 84 

82-87 

Mones Suppk (M,l 

Ks ( lore 

1,27.286 

1,163 

17,264 

9.078 

15,192 

16.058 

1.3,031 

111,115 




(0 9) 

(15 7) 

(7 7) 

(14 9) 

(18 7) 

(17 9) 

(16 1) 

Net Hank C redu to (.insennnciii Seclm 

Ks C ioic 

66,762 

1,609 

1 1,149 

8,271 

9,579 

8,445 

S,7S7 

4,748 

Hank l ■ (.viit to < oiiiuieni.il Seuoi 

Ks ( roic 

84,997 

1,430 

10,066 

3.28.7 

9,74 5 

10,809 

8,830 

8,247 

Nel 1 omen Lxchange Assets id Hankmn Secloi 

Rs ('rote 

7,35| 

121 

82 

61 

299 

1,419 

104 

977 

Deposit ol Scheduled C onimerciul Hanks 

Rs ( tore 

9.7,348 

335 

11.913 

8,629 

12,475 

1 1.519 

8,550 

7,299 




(0 4} 

(17 0) 

(10 2) 

(17 7) 

(19 0) 

(16 4) 

(16 6) 

I oieign L \clidiiyt* Assets** 

Rs ( ioic 

6.632 

73 

173 

782 

57 

1,319 

1,233 

91 1 







(0 8) 

(24 (1) 

(28 9) 

(27 2) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

L atest 

Average ol 






Production 


Month 

Months* 


Valuation (Per ( ent) 


(1970 100) 
























In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1986 

1985 

1986 ‘ ‘ 

1985 ' 

1984 

1983 

1982 

(icneral Index 

HK) 00 

2 to 7 

218 0 

205 * 

6 2 

6 9 

6 b 

4 2 

4 5 

Basic Industries 

7 3 23 

250 4" 

271 4 

251 6 

7 9 

6 7 

10 8 

«5 5 

8 0 

( apital (.mods Industiics 

14 98 

216 6 f> 

231 7 

229 2 

1 0 

2 6 

6 6 

5 7 

0 9 

Inieimediate Cioods Industries 

21 33 

182 6 6 

187 1 

175 7 

6 5 

12 6 

6 1 

6 8 

1 9 

( onsmnet (mods Industiics 

70 46 

168 l 1 ' 

175.5 

166 0 

5 7 

7 1 

2 6 

0 6 

5 8 

Dm able < mods 

3 81 

307 5" 

272 4 

244 6 

11 4 

17 8 

17 8 

1 0 

3 6 

Non Durable ( Kinds 

26 6S 

148 7» 

161 4 

154 -> 

4 7 

0 7 

0 2 

0 5 

6 5 

Foreign Trnde 

Unit 

1 at cm 

( uimilative kn* 








Month 










(June 86) 

1986-87 ‘ 

1985-86’ 

1985 86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

1982-83 

1981-82 

1 XpOI I s 

Ks C lore 

874 

2,790 

2,720 

10,420 

11,855 

9,872 

8,908 

7,803 






( 12 1) 

(20 0) 

(10 8) 

(14 2) 

(16 3) 

linpoi is 

Rs C’rore 

1,797 

4,414 

4,759 

18,37] 

17,177 

15,76.7 

14,356 

13,671 






(7 0) 

(8 9) 

(9 8) 

(5 Q) 

(9 2) 

Balances ol liade 

Ks ( ioic 

52* 

1,624 

2,039 

7,95| 

5,318 

- 5,891 

5,448 

- 5,868 

Kiiiplouiient Lxchange Stiilisties 

Unit 

1 alcsl 

Cumulative toi * 








Month 










(June 86) 

1986 

1985 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

1981 

Numbci ot Applicants on 1 ivc Registeis 

f housand 

27,812 

27,812 

24,499 

26,270 

23,547 

21,954 

18,646 

16,584 

(as al end ol penod) 





(116) 

(7 3) 

(17 7) 

(12 4) 

(8 3) 

Numbci ol Kmisiidliuiiv 

t housand 

457 

2,454 

2,709 

5,766 

6,220 

6,655 

5,862 

6,277 






(-73) 

(• 6 5) 

(13 5) 

( 6 6) 

(2 0) 

Numhei ol Vacancies Non lied 

Thousand 

65 

293 

353 

657 

707 

827 

820 

895 






(- 7 1) 

( - 15 5) 

(0 9) 

( 8 4) 

(6 6) 

Numhei ol Placements 

I housand 

31 

198 

201 

37.7 

407 

486 

474 

505 






(-8 4) 

(- 16 3) 

(2 5) 

(- 6 1) 

(5 2) 

Income 

Unit 

1984-85 ‘ 

1983-84" 

1982-83 

1981-82 

1980-81 

1979-80 

1978-79 

1977-78 

(uoss Doiiksiic Product (( tirienl Prices) 

Rs cioie 

1.89,474 

1,72,176 

1,45,565 

1,70,583 

1,14,021 

95,474 

87,326 

80,898 

(hoss Domestic Product (1970-71 Puces) 

Rs ciore 

61,477 

59,719 

55,032 

53,168 

50,73b 

47,138 

49,633 

46,917 

Per t apua Income (19 7 0-71 Puces) 

Rupees 

772 

761 

721 

715 

700 

664 

717 

695 


* I or uirrcm vcar uplo latest month tor which data au- available and tor corresponding penod of last yeai 
** hxcludmg gold and SDRs 
t- Uplo laicsi month for which data are available 
+ t Piovisional data 

Vo/e.v (1) Supcissiipt mimeial denolev month to whmSr ligute relates, e g, superscript 1 indicates that the figure is for January and so on. 
(2) 1 mutes in bushels denote percentage sanation over previous period 
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COMPANIES 


Hurt by Imports 

Hansavjvek 


COLOUR-CHEM has experienced a decline 
in profit margins despite higher sales during 
1985-86 This, according to the directors, was 
due to the depressed market conditions, stiff 
business competition and increasing costs of 
operations The company earned a gross 
profit of Rs 4 87 crore against Rs 4 80 crore 
in the previous year following a turnovei of 
Rs 56 36 crote against Rs 52 94 crore Net 
profit came to Rs 1 45 crore against Rs I 30 
crore and dividend raised by 2 points to 14 
per cent was covered 1 30 times by earnings 
as against 1 21 times previously 
The continued imports of leather chemi¬ 
cals at concessional rates of duty and 
placement of some of the alcohol-based 
chemicals adversely affected the company’s 
production and sale of these products 
Increase in the sale of products to the non- 
textile sector, the introduction of a new agro¬ 
chemical intermediate and increase in 
exports, however, brought about a small 
increase in sales turnover B M Cihia, 
chairman, has pointed out that indigenous 
producers of synthetic resin emulsions con¬ 
sumed bv the textile, leather and other mdus- 

Tht> Week's Companies 


tries have been suffering from liberalised 
imports of these products, while the import 
of the required raw materials has been 
banned despite inadequate indigenous avail¬ 
ability thereof, further, the high excise duty 
of 40 per cent levied on this product group 
inhibits consumption of locally produced 
synthetic resins Meanwhile, the value of 
sales during the first four months has been 
about 20 per cent ahead of the level achieved 
during the corresponding period last year 

RAYMOND WOOLLEN MILLS has made 
a gross profit ol Rs 17 70 crore in 1985-86 
against Rs 13.87 crore in the previous yeai 
while sales were up from Rs 124.74 ctore to 
Rs 136 14 crore These figures reflect widen¬ 
ing of margins Net profit has advanced 
from Rs 5 03 crorc to Rs 9 24 croie Dividend 
has been raised by two points to 22 per cent 
on the increased capital and is covered 3 60 
times by earnings as against 2 75 times 
previously 

Output ot wearable tabncs at 74.46 lakh 
metres was 8 5 per cent higher compared to 
the previous year and that of rugs and 


blankets rose by 89 per cent to 2.36 lakh 
pieces as a result of the operations of (he 
new woollen plant at Jalgaon The output of 
engineers' files division was only marginally 
higher at 16 26 lakh dozen and sales wcie 
about 8 pei cent iowei due to poor market 
conditions, especially in export markets The 
cement division’s output was almost the 
same as in the presious vear, mainly on 
account ol delays in achieving commercial 
production of the expansion pioicet 
The company's applications for nidustiiul 
licences to produce 20,<KX) tonnes per annum 
of polyestci filament yarn and 75,(XX) tonnes 
per annum ol purified terephthahe acid 
(1TA) lemain pending and are being fol¬ 
lowed up The company proposes to invest 
upto Rs 75 lakh in the share capital to start 
a daily morning broadsheet newspaper from 
Bombay 

INDIAN IIOTI'IS COMPANY has suf¬ 
fered a setback in its peifoimaricc during 
1985 86 as reflected in a lowei gross pt ot it 
ol Rs 9 14 cioic against Rs JO 11 ciore in the 
previous year despite a highci income ol 
Rs 76 33 croie against Rs 64 61 crore Net 
piofit is Rs 4 11 ciore (Rs 5 48 crore) 
Unchanged dividend ol 25 per cent on an 
enlarged capital is cost’icd 2 23 times by 
earmrgs as against 3 44 times previously 
The erosion ot maigins resulted lroin the 
combined effect of exceptional incieases m 
expendituic including Rx 153 lakh in pay 
revisions, Rs 105 lakh in unprecedented i."-c 
ol ovci a 1(H) per i cut in the clectncitv tanfl 
levided in New Delhi and 50 pei cent in 
watei charges in Bombay, the one time 
expenditure ol Rs 63 lakh on the company's 
Rs 15 crore debenture issue and linally an 
inucdse ot Rs 80 lakh in taxation In addi¬ 
tion, the company spent ovei Rs 2 croie on 
its programme ol renovation and improve¬ 
ments in its hotels in Bombay, New Delhi, 
Bangalore and Madras Woik on leriocation 
ol Taj Mahal Hotel (Bombay), < onnemaia 
Hotel (Madras), West Hid Hotel (Bangaloie) 
and Savoy Hotel (Udagamandalam) along 
with the construction ol new hotel in 
Calcutta and addition ot 60 looms to lai 
Mahal Hotel, a palace piopeity in laipur, 
is progressing satisfactorily 

To finance a p.nt ol the expendituic on 
these new projects, the clnectoi s piopose to 
issue 16 85 lakh 11 5 pci cent seemed con¬ 
vertible debeimnos ol Rs 115 each on a 
'lights’ basis to the existing shaieholdeis 
J R D Tata, chairman, continues ui be opti 
mistic in the tiilure prospects ot the hotel 
industry as well as ot his company 


In the Capital Market 


Indian Organic < .hcinii ills is making an 
issue ot 20 lakh 15 pci cent seemed icdecm 
able non-consertible debentuics ot Rs liH) 
each at par on ‘lights’ basis to the existing 
Indian resident equity shaieholdets in tbe 
ratio ot 4 debentures (or tsciy 25 equity 


(Rs Lakh) 



C olour 

( hern 

Raymond 

Woollen 

Indian Hotels 


I atesi >iar 

last Year 

Latest Yeai 

I asi YL.tr 

I atesi Yeai 

I ast Yiar 


11 .1-86 

1I-1-H5 

11 1-80 

11 1 85 

11-1 86 

11 1-85 

Paid-up t apilal 

794 

932 

1374 

1159 

785 

615 

Reserves 

887 

817 

4091 

2948 

2870 

2223 

Borrowings 

1961 

1726 

10566 

14248 

3882 

4220 

i>J which Tcim borrowings 

590 

350 

5330 

5878 

2739 

1521 

(iross fixed assets 

4187 

3874 

16216 

11229 

7169 

6117 

Net lixed assets 

1544 

1511 

12767 

10723 

5372 

-1455 

investments 

107 

66 

1228 

1013 

621 

IPO 

( uncut liabilities 

1583 

1384 

5631 

1650 

2374 

2093 

C urrern asseis 

3659 

3333 

7517 

5997 

3919 

1547 

Stocks 

1705 

1585 

3609 

2275 

250 

195 

Book debts 

1623 

1574 

2030 

1845 

597 

497 

Net sales 

5616 

5294 

13614 

12474 

7613 

6461 

Other income 

220 

20 7 

153 

94 

215 

89 

Raw material costs, 

2911 

2945 

4494 

4421 

1397 

1198 

Wages 

742 

635 

1860 

1627 

1441 

994 

Interest 

412 

365 

1078 

890 

596 

481 

Gross profit (4 )/loxs ( -) 

487 

480 

1770 

1187 

915 

Kill 

Depreciation proviiion 

284 

272 

845 

883 

344 

181 

Tax provision 

58 

78 

1 

1 

160 

80 

Net profit ( i )Zloss ( ) 

143 

130 

924 

503 

411 

548 

Investment allowance reserve 

54 

15 

850 

210 

25 

220 

Transfer to reserves 

— 

5 

— 

100 

202 

69 

Dividend 







Amount P 

— 

15 

34 

16 


— 

h 

Ill 

95 

247 

177 

184 

|59 

Rate (per cent) P 

— 

11 

6 5&I5 

6 5&15 


- 

E 

14 

12 

22 

20 

25 

25 

Cover (times) 

1 30 

1 21 

3 60 

2 75 

2 23 

3 44 

Ratios (per cent) 







Gross profit/sales 

8 64 

9.06 

13 00 

11 12 

11 98 

15 64 

Net profit/capital employed 

8 62 

7 43 

16 91 

12 24 

11 24 

19 17 

Inventories'sales 

30 25 

29 94 

26 51 

18 24 

3 28 

3 02 

Wages/sales 

13 16 

11 99 

13.66 

13 04 

18 88 

15 39 



shares held. The offer for subscription 
opened on November 12 and will close on 
December 24, 1986. The proceeds of the 
issue will be utilised to finance a part of the 
cost of expansion of the capacity of poly¬ 
ester fibre plant at Manali, Madras, from 
12,200 tonnes to 30,000 tonnes per annum, 
setting up facilities for spinning of 3,500 
tonnes of polyester filament yarn/partially 
oriented yarn and various ongoing schemes 
The projects are presently under advanced 
stages of implementation and commercial 
production is expected to commence before 
end of March 1987 Announcing the deben¬ 
ture issue m Bombay, B M Ghia, Chairman, 
said that the company has ambitious expan¬ 
sion and diversification plans for future At 
Khopoli in Maharashtra, the company is 
implementing letters of intent for manufac¬ 
ture of glyoxal, intermediate for pesticides 
and various drug intermediates The com¬ 
pany is also implementing letter of intent for 
annual manufacture of 5,000 tonnes of 
‘modified starch', a product which has 
amazing ability to absorb and retain excep¬ 
tionally large quantities of water and can 
have extensive applications in agriculture, 
horticulture, wasteland development, dry¬ 
land farming, forestry, textiles and various 
other fields A plant to manufacture 2,500 
tonnes of french fries and allied products 
made out of potatoes is presently under 
implementation at village Paud in Raigad 
district of Maharashtra The company has 
also set up a computer software division at 
Bangalore where software packages for 
schools and institutional customers will be 
developed initially 

Indian Rayon's 'rights' issue of 15 per cent 
secured redeemable non-convertible deben¬ 
tures has opened for subscription from 
November 10 The company has offered two 
schemes, cumulative and non-cumulative 
Under the cumulative scheme, the invest¬ 
ment gets multiplied by 3 25 times in just 
9 years Under the non-cumulative scheme, 
the investor gets half-yearly interest at 15 per 
cent Considering the payment of redemp¬ 
tion premium of Rs 5, and the half-yearly 
payment of interest, the effective annual 
interest rate comes to 16 1 per cent Besides, 
the debentures are covered under buy-back 
facilities after a period of one year The 
company expects to obtain approval of the 
governments of Maharashtra and Gujarat 
to treat these debentures as Public Securities 
This debenture issue is to partly finance the 
huge capital expenditure proposed by the 
company in the next few years 

Mahanagnr Telephone Nigam (MTN| 
which was formed 7 months back for 
‘Operation and Maintenance’ of telephone 
systems of Bombay and Delhi metropolitan 
cities, is coming out on Novemoer 25 with 
Telephone Bonds of Rs 1,000 each of the 
aggregate face value of Rs 150 crore. This 
is the first public sector company allowed 
to float 10 per cent (tax free) bonds, apart 
from the standard 14 per cent bonds Both 
the bonds offer several unique features. The 
14 per cent bonds are exempted under 


action 80 L of IT Act, and 10 per cent (tax 
free) bonds are exempt from income tax 
without any limit Wealth tax exemption is 
also without any limit There are special tax 
benefits for charitable and religious trusts. 
There will be no deduction of tax at source 
Bonds are fully secured against assets of the 
company Interest starts from day one 
Investors have choice between cumulative 
and non-cumulative interest under both the 
schemes Non-cumulative scheme offers 
half-yearly, post-dated interest warrants in 
advance Bonds are accepted by MTN as 
security, m lieu of bid guarantee/earnest 
money/bank guarantee Bonds are trans¬ 
ferable by endorsement and delivery. There 
is assured buy-back facility at seven centres 
for individual investors after a lock-in period 
of three years upto Rs 40,000 subject to a 
maximum of Rs 4 crore m a financial year 
Bonds will be listed on 7 major stock 
exchanges and are redeemable at par on the 
expiry of 7/10 years M P Shukla, Managing 
Director, told newsmen that the money 
generated from these bonds would be 
utilised for building up telecommunications 
infrastructure, rehabilitation and modernisa¬ 
tion of telecommunications network on all 
India basis. 

Reliance Industries is offering on 
December 4 fully convertible secured deben¬ 
ture-. of Rs 145 each for an aggregate 
amount of Rs 132 crore to the Indian public 
Simultaneously, it is offering debentures 
worth Rs 88 crore to non-residents More¬ 
over, the existing shareholders are being 
separately offered debentures worth Rs 160 
crore on ‘rights' basis in proportion of one 
debenture for every five shares held The 
subscription list tor them will open on 
November 29 The company intends to retain 
over-subscription to the extent of 25 per cent, 
subject to government approval. Each of 
these debentures will be automatically con¬ 
verted after one year from the date of allot¬ 
ment, into two equity shares of Rs 10 each 
at a price of Rs 72.50 per share. In the event 
of a bonus issue being made by the company 
prior to conversion, the number of shares 
to be issued on conversion will be propor¬ 
tionately increased and the premium will 
stand correspondingly reduced. These 
debentures will carry interest at the rate of 
13 5 per cent per annum payable half-yearly 
The issue is being made partly to finance 
certain projects under implementation, 
involving an outlay of Rs 471 crore. These 
projects include expansion of capacity from 
75,000 tonnes to 1,00,000 tonnes for PfA, 
a new project for the manufacture of 40,000 
tonnes of MEG together with its proposed 
expansion to 60,000 tonnes per annum, 
another new project with an annual capacity 
of 50,000 tonnes of linear alkyl benzene 
(LAB) The company is implementing twe 
more projects for the manufacture of plastic 
resins—a high density polyethylene (HDPE) 
project with a capacity of 50,000 tonnes per 
annum and a poly vinyl chloride (PVC) 
projeef with a capacity of 1 lakh tonnes pet- 
annum. The company has also received 
additional permissions for the manufacture 


of 15 lakh glass shells and 5 lakh TV colour 
tubes per annum at an outlay of Rs 200 
crore, and the manufacture of 2,000 tonnes 
of polyester industrial yarn per annum. 
According to Dhirubhai Ambani, chairman 
and managing director, dunng the first six 
months of 1986 the company has achieved 
a turnover of about Rs 419 crore against 
Rs 329 crore for the corresponding period 
of 1985 The operating profit for the period 
has increased from Rs 64 crore to Rs 75 
crore Besides, the polyester staple fibre 
plant, commissioned in March last is 
expected to add substantially to the current 
year’s working The turnover this year may 
well touch Rs 1,000-crore mark. The com¬ 
pany does not expect any tax liability in 1986 
and 1987. After the conversion of these 
debentures of Rs 400 crore into shares, the 
company's paid-up equity capital will rise 
from Rs 52 crore to about Rs 107 crore, the 
share premium account will swell from 
Rs 84 crore to Rs 429 crore and net worth 
will exceed Rs 800 crore The share premium 
account, net worth, etc, would rise still 
further, assuming that the issue reaches 
Rs 500 crore as expected The debt-equity 
ratio will be just around 0 8 1, enabling the 
company to have a borrowing power of 
another Rs 1,100 crore approximately The 
issue is being managed by ICICI 


Vareli Textile Industries is entering ihe 
market with a simultaneous issue of II 50 
lakh equity shares of Rs 10 each at a 
premium of Rs 10 per share and 5 50 lakh 
15 per cent secured convertible debentures 
of Rs 140 each at par Each debenture has 
a convertible portion of Rs 40, which 
will be automatically converted into two 
equity shares of Rs 10 each at the end of 
March 1987. The non-convertible portion of 
the debentures will be redeemed in 3 yearly 
instalments of Rs 30, Rs 35, and Rs 35 each 
at the end of 7th, 8th and 9th year respec¬ 
tively from the date of allotment. The issue 
opens for NRIs on November 19, 1986 and 
for the Indian public on November 24, 1986 
The company belongs to the well known 
Garden Vareli Group, one of the leading 
manufacturers of synthetic fabrics in the 
country The new company has been formed 
by the merger of four private limited com¬ 
panies of the group It has a factory at 
village Vareli, district Surat, in Gujarat and 
in-house sophisticated yarn processing 
facilities. The company has capital expen¬ 
diture programme of Rs 22.66 crore in its 
present activities for setting up weaving 
capacity for the manufacture of synthetic 
fabrics. According to Praful A Shah, 
chairman and managing director, the com¬ 
panies which stand amalgamated as Vareli 
Textile Industries achieved impressive growth 
during the past 5 years. Their turnover 
increased from Rs 509 lakh in 1982-83 to 
Rs 4,167 lakh in 1985-86, gross profit from 
Rs 38 lakh to Rs 528 lakh and net worth 
from Rs 74 lakh to Rs 801 lakh. The issue 
is being managed by ICICI. Allahabad Bank 
and Bank of Baroda are advisors to the issue 
along with V B Desai Financial Services. 
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FROM THE IVORY TOWER 


The Long Winter of Indian Discontent 

Arun Ghosh 


IT is somewhat strange, this insensitivity of 
the ruling coterie, as to the causes of the 
widespread discontent in almost every 
section of the people one meets today Even 
the businessman who should be very 
happy—he has not only got all economic 
policies going his way, he has also been 
rewarded for all past acts of misdemeanour 
and malfeasance—is running scared and 
apprehensive, as he is not sure of when he 
might fall foul of someone close to the ruling 
coterie. The top advisers keep changing, and 
while they may not remember past favours 
they are highly sensitive to past hurts and 
neglect The businessman’s unhappiness 
finds occasional expression in unguarded 
remarks made by some ot them from tune 
to time, including the president of the F1CCI 
who is made to eat his words later on, and 
by the piotests ol influential businessmen 
hurt by tax raids, liberalised imports, and 
other economic policies which, while 
favouring some of their kind, yet squeeze 
many ol them 

Forget the businessman He is one ot a 
very small group Hie discontent is more 
pervasive But why should it be so when, as 
reported by the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, our food production and 
stocks are more than ample, when our 
industrial production is rising (albeit more 
slowly than envisaged in the Seventh Plan, 
but then that was in any case expected), 
when the percentage of people below the 
poverty line is reportedly going down rapidly 
as a result ot the various anti-poverty pro¬ 
grammes of the government, and when our 
savings and investment rates have already 
touched a level that middle income countries 
aspire to have 9 

In the face of this weighty evidence of 
increasing prosperity of the people, why is 
there a pervasive sense of discontent 9 The 
left-oriented intellectuals have, of course, 
always been critical And now, they have 
good reason to be disturbed at the rapidly 
escalating process of exoneration and 
regulansation of economic crimes against 
society The process started with an amnesty 
for income tax evaders It was extended to 
the corporate sector in regard to the evasion 
of excise duties. And now comes the con¬ 
donation of FERA violations Not only 
corporate bodies but also individuals— 
people who had stashed away, in numbered 
Swiss bank accounts, ill-gotten commissions 
on imports, whether against defence con¬ 
tracts or fat oil industry transactions or on 
imports of equipment and components and 
raw materials—are now forgiven and can 
bnng back their hoards if they are prepared 
to declare them. This open condonation of 


past misdemeanours naturally upsets those 
who had had the opportunity but not the 
courage (and in a few cases not the desire) 
to indulge in such activities in the past So, 
there is natural cause for discontent among 
the myriad civil servants who have been 
more honest, and among the businessmen 
who have not been involved in FERA viola¬ 
tions, there is a sense of having been left out 
It is, of course, not to be expected that there 
would be many admissions of past sins; it 
would be naive to expect people to come 
rushing to make these disclosures In fact, 
this announcement is likely to aggravate 
rather than reduce the large-scale evasion of 
foreign exchange regulations in future. 

Perhaps the finance minister suspects as 
much So, even the finance minister is not 
happy He is reported to have “expressed 
grave concern over the flight of capital 
from the country" According to the IMF, 
the amount of money (owned by Indian 
‘residents’) kept in numbered Swiss bank 
accounts has jumped to more than $ 1.2 
billion, and is in fact estimated to have 
increased by more than $ 400 million over 
the past one year These are estimates 
without any firm statistical basis and no idea 
of the margin of error, and nobody knows 
the exact amount According to press 
reports, this is merely the tip of the iceberg, 
and Indian capital floating around in Hong 
Kong, Singapore and similar havens may be 
placed at 10 or 15 times the amount kept in 
numbered Swiss bank accounts. 

So the finance minister seems to be 
worried that despite repeated doses of 
liberalisation of industrial licensing, MRTP 
Act, export/import controls, despite reduc¬ 
tion of the income tax, despite amnesty to 
excise duty evaders and violators of the 
FERA, there is a flight of Indian capital 
abroad. It seems that the more the con¬ 
cessions, the greater the liberalisation, the 
more marked the flight of Indian capital 
abroad, in the manner of Brazil, Mexico, and 
other countries which had followed the 
prescriptions of international funding agen¬ 
cies at the prompting of multinational cor¬ 
porations. The finance minister has reason 
to be unhappy over these developments, 
since he ts the architect of the present 
economic policies 

The industry minister is known to be 
unhappy at the liberalised import of capital 
goods. Alone in government ranged against 
the commerce minister—the latter with the 
backing of the prime minister’s office— 
pushing hard for liberal imports, the in¬ 
dustry minister has been unhappy to see the 
beginning of the ruin of his dream of a 
vibrant industrial economy, self-sufficient in 


the production of capital goods required for 
the continued growth of the economy. The 
industry minister is justifiably depressed at 
the negative growth of the output of capital 
goods in the last quarter 

The commerce minister is also justifiably 
unhappy Despite large increases in export 
subsidies, and all facilities for the import of 
inputs at international prices, exports have 
been stagnant, and have shown no signs of 
the dynamic growth that had been predicted 
by his advisers to result from the diverse 
export promotion measures adopted. 

Even the prime minister does not appear 
to be very happy He has reportedly admoni¬ 
shed alt administrators and managers of 
public sector enterprises, and has said—in 
a meeting of the parliamentary consultative 
committee to the planning ministry—that it 
is imperative to contain expenditure op non- 
essential items and on personnel. He knows 
no way of controlling the galloping increase 
in the outlay on defence and on "internal 
security”—both sacred cows—on subsidies 
to exporters and rich farmers, and of late 
on “essential” outlays on cultural extra¬ 
vaganzas. Nor can he avoid handing out 
large bounties recommended for the civil 
servants by the Fourth Pay Commission. He 
cannot obviously prevent the actual bonanza 
exceeding even the generous recommenda¬ 
tions of the Pay Commission, since he has 
come to rely on the civil servants, rather than 
the elected representatives of the people for 
pursuing his ideas and policies. So the prime 
minister must perforce tell his finance 
minister to cut plan outlays in the name of 
economising on the “labour costs” of 
outlays on project construction. 

The bureaucrats and the technocrats also 
seem to be unhappy. The Pay Commission 
has been generous to them, but these 
bonanzas tend to get quickly absorbed in a 
change in one’s hfe style. Meanwhile, the cost 
of living seems to be going up steadily, 
inexorably, while the cut m plan outlays 
means so much less patronage. The present 
is all right, but may be not the future 

So, all those who have either been respon¬ 
sible for framing India’s economic policies 
of late as well as those who have benefited 
from them appear to be unhappy. 

One would readily appreciate in this 
context the unhappiness of the large 
numbers of people employed by all the state 
governments The Rajasthan state govern¬ 
ment employees have already gone on strike, 
demanding parity in pay and allowances 
with Central government employees. Of 
course, those who have been left out in the 
cold by the Fourth Pay Commission—and 
these include the technical services, for some 
strange reason—are also unhappy The 
junior doctors under the Central govern¬ 
ment, whom the government has somehow 
always treated as captive “bonded labour”, 
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are reportedly on strike. One may assume 
they are not a happy lot today. 

But are the common people, those that are 
not employed by the government, not 
happy? There are many reasons today for 
disquiet and concern, and these reasons 
embrace most aspects of the functioning of 
our economy, our political system, our 
administration. Let us confine ourselves to 
only one aiea, but one that may be deemed 
to be vital for the coming generations Let 
us look at education, which would be 
important not only for building up the 
character of the nation, but also for pre¬ 
paring it for the challenges of the future, by 
helping the common man to absorb better 
skills and attain higher productivity, through 
better education. Three aspects of our 
present education system should cause deep 
concern to all those in charge of our 
education policy today 

The first and foremost of these is the 
increasing sense of discontent and frustra¬ 
tion among the millions of school and col¬ 
lege teachers, who really matter in the build 
up of the nation’s education and character 
Forget the few universities taken care of by 
the University Grants Commission as well 
as the ‘Navodaya schools’ now to be set up 
Consider the hundreds of thousands of 
primary school teachers, teachers of secon¬ 
dary schools, teachers of degree colleges. 
Thke the last mentioned first, since the other 
two groups are only in a somewhat worse 
position Recently, the Delhi University 
Teachers Association (DUTA) staged one of 
the longest strikes ever recorded for educa¬ 
tional institutions anywhere m the world, 
and reportedly, yet another strike is in the 
offing Few people know that a college 
lecturer can—and a large majority does— 
remain a lecturer throughout life Many of 
them are highly qualified, have been dedi¬ 
cated teachers, have given all their energies 
to the cause of education But once a 
lecturer, always a lecturer An assistant in the 
Government of India (selected as such by the 
UPSC) usually ends up as a joint secretary 
in some ministry or the other, and the 
competent ones go higher up. But not so for 
the educationists They have to lecture 
24 hours every week, they have to correct the 
answer books of their wards, they are 
supposed to keep abreast of the latest 
developments in their subject, and they have 
to prepare for their lectures They have to 
teach fairly large classes, ranging from over 
60 students per class, which involves con¬ 
siderable exercise of their vocal chords 
Except for their annual increments, they 
remain in the same scale of pay all their lives. 
The other day, a lady lecturer in English— 
with commendable work in the area of 19th 
century English literature—retired from her 
college. (She had never bothered to take a 
PhD degree, and therefore under the present 


dispensation retired as a lecturer. Inciden¬ 
tally, even if she had taken a doctoral degree, 
her chances of getting a reader's post and 
scale would be remote, because of the limited 
number of vacancies.) This lady had never 
been able to save enough to either build her 
own house or even buy a DDA flat. She had 
spent thirty years as a lecturer; and she docs 
not know where she can even rent a flat, with 
the house rent sky-rocketing in all urban 
areas She has no pension, only a provident 
fund which is too small to permit her to stay 
on in the metropolis She has no near rela¬ 
tions, and no home in distant Mysore, from 
where she hails 

This is not a sob story It is typical of the 
tribe of dedicated teachers of yesteryear. 
And on teachers essentially rests the task of 
moulding the succeeding generations If the 
junior teachers take a cue from the ex¬ 
perience of their seniors, if they start spen¬ 
ding all their time and energy in taking 
“coaching classes’’ outside of the school, if 
they are neglectful of their school respon¬ 
sibilities, would it come as a surprise? What 
is going to happen to our ethical standards 
if the ethical standards of our teachers is 
on a sharp decline 7 Has the honourable 
minister for human resources development— 
an eminent scholar himself—ever bothered 
to look into the condition of those respon¬ 
sible for the education of the succeeding 
generations? 

The second problem with our education 
system—and perhaps the earlier one is part 
of this more general malady—is that not 
enough resources are being allocated for 
education This is supposed to be a state 
subject. But not enough resources are being 
allocated by either the stares or by ihc 
Central government There are not enough 
schools, and where there do happen to 
be schools, there are no buildings, and 
where there are buildings, there is not 
enough money for black boards. The 
student ■ teacher ratio is absurdly high. The 
parents do not, in any case, have enough 
money to buy exercise books for their 
children. The question of the supply of free 
text books does not arise. In the old days, 
the village ‘pathshala’ was no better; but the 
village school teacher was perhaps a slightly 
more dedicated soul At any rate, there was 
a system of slates and slate pencils and the 
students could do their home work on the 
slates But now that we are moving into the 
21st century, the traditional slates are out, 
but we have no modern substitute 

The third thing fundamentally wrong with 
our education system is connected with our 
system of education, with out curricula, 
with our teaching methods We are today 
increasingly focusing on stuffing the brains 
of little children with useless ‘facts’. This is 
an area where our senior educationists are 
to blame. We oiace a premium on the 


examinee’s capacity to cram, to commit to 
memory certain ii relevant facts and to 
reproduce them in the examination hall. 
Children are not encouraged to think, to 
absorb new ideas The curricula are ill 
designed, the subjects taught are too manv 
and the experts on each subject drawing up 
the curricula are intent on either showing off 
their own expertise or writing text books of 
‘notes’ and standard answers The result is 
there for all to see Every school wants to 
show good results So, all schools encourage 
the cramming of the standard answers— 
after all, they have been dished out by those 
who would examine the answer books—and 
woe befall the student who dares to deviate 
and show any capacity for original thinking. 
It matters not that the children have no real 
understanding of the subject Nobody is 
bothered that after a while the mind is totally 
innocent of any inkling of the subject 
Students with post-graduate degrees cannot 
write even one sentence correctly. They have 
no idea of the rationale behind any of the 
conclusions they have crammed up. The 
result is that we arc building a whole genera¬ 
tion of literate but uneducated youngsters 
If they are unable to absorb the latest 
technology, if they are incapable of assimila¬ 
ting nev ideas and concepts, who is to 
blame? 

This is no way to build a nation capable 
of marching or even staggering into the 
much-heralded 21st century. No wonder the 
gap between those who enjoy the benefits 
of education in elitist schools and the others 
condemned to study with the hoi pollot is 
widening rapidly. And since only a fraction 
of our children can hope to get admitted to 
the new ‘Navodaya’ schools, most others 
would be condemned to remain outside the 
mainstream of Indian economic life. There 
is little hope, and less to cheer, for the 
majority of new generation Indians Right 
fiom the word go, they are condemned to 
a life intended for the ‘deltas’ of Aldous 
Huxley’s brave new world. 

If an entire generation, now given the 
benefit of a comparison of their own state 
of existence with that of the ‘alphas’ of our 
society, as a result of the expanding TV 
network, grows up seething with discontent, 
who is to blame? And what is the remedy? 
The increasing social consciousness brought 
about by the TV network is all to the good. 
The resultant social tensions are not so good. 
But the solution is not easy. Starting from 
the allocation of much larger funds for 
education, there is obvious need for revam¬ 
ping our entire education system But are we 
even capable of admitting these needs, and 
of trying to find a solution 7 

India appears, from the vantage point of 
the ivory tower, to be in for a long winter 
of discontent 
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THE 1986 Report of Amnesty International 
will be read by each according to his perspec¬ 
tive just as Amnesty itself is judged accor¬ 
ding to one’s standards of international 
behaviour or the lack of them 
The piece de resistance in the latest annual 
report is the Introduction It is written in a 
lively style and its hallmark is candour The 
report covers 128 countries around the globe 
“from all areas of the world and from all 
points of the political spectrum” Among the 
countries where the information available to 
Amnesty was insufficient to allow an entry 
in the report are Barbados, Bch/e, Mali, 
Oman, Qatar, the Yemen Arab Republic 
and—hold your breath—Canada Why 
Canada 9 Surely, it anything there is surteit 
of information on the state of human rights 
in the open society that is Canada 
Bracketing Canada with the likes ol Mali 
and pleading "insufficient information” 
docs little credit to AI's research section 
Some explanation is called tor 

One notices, also, some degree of im¬ 
balance in the section on India in that it 
tends to concentrate on problem areas What 
of the happenings in Bihai and Orissa 9 
To come to the Introduction, it should be 
compulsory reading for those in power who 
advance stock arguments in condonation of 
violations ot human rights 1 he Report says 
Some governments claim that the protec¬ 
tion of civil and political rights in their 
country would be a luxurv, economic and 
social needs must be given priority, as if the 
need for such reforms gave the government 
authority to torture and kill its citizens There 
need be no contradiction between the 
development of economic and social rights 
and the protection ot civil and political 
rights All human rights are part of the same 
whole, they are indivisible 
Another pretext given tor violating human 
rights is the need to protect national security 
Although states have the right to defend 
themselves within the limits of international 
human rights law, the concept of ’national 
security’ has been misused in many countries 
Security measures, said to be introduced to 
protect the rights of citizens, have been 
applied in a manner that grossly violates 
these very rights 

Those who want to deny Amnesty Inter¬ 
national the right to take action in defence 
of human rights have not understood that 
human rights are in fact an international 
responsibility, and recognised as such in 
international law Every government is 
publicly accountable in this area to the world 
community International treaties and moni¬ 
toring bodies have been created through the 
UN, t UNESCO and the International Labour 
Organisation with the authority to deal with 
complaints about human rights violations in 
individual member countries Regional 
bodies have been set up too Inter-govern¬ 
mental organisations, other government and 
non-governmental groups have the right to 
JTO questions to governments, to send 


representatives to observe trials and visit 
prisoners Citizens have the right to cor¬ 
respond freely with such bodies, when they 
believe their human rights have been violated. 
During the Emergency, Amnesty was 
denounced by Indira Gandhi. One suspects 
that New Delhi continues still to sulk. Varied 
are the reactions of states to Amnesty Some 
refuse to reply to its letters or meet with its 
representatives One has an annual ritual It 
returns by mail the annual report after 
making a photocopy of it. 

The American Right—and a couple of its 
stooges in India—joins hands with Com¬ 
munists in casting aspersions on this superb 
example of impartiality in the sensitive field 
of human rights. 

Amnesty has a distinctive style of func¬ 
tioning which the flamboyant find most 
exasperating It makes a fine blend of secrecy 
and publicity Discussions arc kept secret 
But no government has succeded in buying 
AI’s silence. It a deadlock is reached 
Amnesty goes public 

Amnesty International must be seen to be 
independent, to that end the organisaton has 
adopted strict internal rules on, for instance, 
the sources from which it can accept money 
It accepts no money from governments for 
us programme budget 

Although Amnesty International works 
within a politically sensitive area—human 
rights violations are rightly seen as burning 
political matters—it does not take any posi¬ 
tion on differing political ideologies or 
economic systems It is not for or against any 
government, nor does it support or oppose 
political parties or opposition groups. 

This political independence does not mean 
that Amnesty International does not seek 
dialogue with governments Not only are they 
the ones who have the power to respect or 
violate human rights, they are party to each 
dispute about individuals’ human rights As 
a matter of policy. Amnesty International 
seeks each government's version of the 
human rights situation in its country Such 
information is then examined and evaluated 
in the same way as all other information 
When possible, the organisation also makes 
public the replies it has received from govern¬ 
ments on its report. 

Amnesty International is firm in substance 
and polite in style It does not seek polemical 
confrontations with governments, but is 
prepared to discuss its concerns with the 
authorities m ail countries ll bases Us 
approaches on the facts of specific cases and 
reference to agreed international standards 
Its operations are open and it sends no 
clandestine missions, at the same time it must 
respect the confidentiality of all those who 
submit information to it—often at great 
personal risk 

No bargains are made m the course of 
meetings with government representatives 
Amnesty International has nothing to ‘give’ • 
in return for the release of prisoners of con¬ 
science or any other positive step. Those 


governments who have tried to persuade or 
induce the organisation not to publish its 
findings have not succeeded. Amnesty Inter¬ 
national sees itself as accountable publicly 
and cannot agree to any secret deals. This 
does not mean that every element in a 
dialogue is publicised; discussions with 
governments often take place without publi¬ 
city But sooner or later Amnesty Inter¬ 
national makes a public report of such con¬ 
tacts If any mistake has been made m a 
report. Amnesty International is always 
ready to issue a correction 
Opposition groups which take hostages or 
imprison persons are not spared either: 
Amnesty International does not favour or 
oppose any such group It has taken a posi¬ 
tion of principle it condemns the torture and 
killing of prisoners by anyone including 
opposition groups However, it is govern¬ 
ments who are responsible for dealing with 
such abuses In doing so, governments must 
respect the human rights standards set down 
in international law Some opposition groups 
have obtained such control over territory and 
population that, in eftea, they exercise 
governmental functions Amnesty Inter¬ 
national may approach such groups in its 
work for the protection ot human rights, but 
this docs not constitute ‘recognition’ In its 
reporting the organisation makes no com¬ 
parisons between the various practices of 
opposition groups, governments, or groups 
exercising governmental lunctions 

This non-political approach to highly 
political matters is deliberate It is based on 
experience. What matters to Amnesty Inter¬ 
national is that prisoners get ihe practical 
help they need A tactual and independent 
line is more effective in securing this goal 
than sensationalism and politicisation 
The section on India concentrates largely 
on Puniab, Jammu and Kashmir and 
Andhra Pradesh. Tamil Nadu should be 
watched more carefully than it has been It 
is all to the good that the arrests in the wake 
of the CFD Report on the Delhi riots have 
been criticised The Report mentions 
Amnesty’s communications to Indian 
authorities; specifically to the Prime 
Minister and to the Chief Minister of 
Punjab But it does not mention the response 
which its missives evoked from them. 

Cases of torture and ‘encounters' are 
recorded and censured The following paras 
give the flavour of the section m India- 
Amnesty International was concerned that 
political detainees faced trials by special 
courts The Minister of State for Home 
Affairs stated that, as of 22 March, 1,785 
cases had been conducted before special 
courts m Punjab and a further 3,264 cases 
were pending. On 24 July the Punjab govern¬ 
ment announced the immediate withdrawal 
of Armed Forces (Special Powers) Act, 1983 
(which had widened army powers of arrest), 
declared that the state was no longer a 
‘terrorist affected area’ and restricted the 
mandate of special courts established under 
the 1984 Terrorist Affected Areas (Special 
Courts) Act (see Amnesty International 
Report, 1985) Amnesty International 
welcomed these developments in a corn 
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munlcation to the Prime Minuter, pointing 
out, however, that those accused of ’waging 
war’ and ‘hijacking’ would still face trial 
before special courts under procedures which 
shifted the burden of proof and permitted 
trial in camera In its October communica¬ 
tion to the Chief Minister of Punjab, 
Amnesty International welcomed the new 
state government’s announcement of 
26 September abolishing special courts and 
requested that the cases of those convicted 
by them be reviewed, as their procedures fell 
short ol international standards for a fair 
Inal 

Politically motivated arrests were reported 
from many other Indian states, including 
Madhya Pradesh, Mizoram and Uttar 
Pradesh These usually resulted in short term 
detentions under the NSA In Jammu and 
Kashmir, where some opposition parties 
advocated a plebiscite to determine the status 
of the territory, there were reports of 
hundreds of arrests for alleged anu-national 
activities Among those arrested were 
members of the Jamaat-e-lslami, the People's 
League, the People's Conference, the Mahaz- 
e-Azadi and the Jamaat-e-TUlba In April 
Amnesty International appealed on behalf 


NORMALLY in Chun Doo Hwan’s Korea. 
Parliament is a fairly placid affair What 
exactly do they hase to discuss in that 
beautifully appointed building except of 
course newer ways and means of gaoling 
people is indeed hard to say As they have 
a document which carries the name of ‘con¬ 
stitution’, there must be some agenda listing 
some items lor discussion A picture in a 
Korean newspaper shows the seating arrange¬ 
ment in the South Korean Parliament to be 
similar to what obtains in the continental 
parliaments There is no right or left In case 
ol Chun’s Korea this is apposite in more 
senses than one The Parliament does not 
usually make news. But two weeks ago it did. 

To begin with there was Representative 
Kim Hyun-kytn of the New Korea Demo¬ 
cratic Party (NKDP) which is an opposition 
party He made brave to say that the Chun 
regime was “incapable ol safeguarding con¬ 
stitutional order, a regime unable to protect 
the nation and a regime unworthy of being 
retained” He also warned that “if the ruling 
camp turns down our proposal for direct 
Presidential elections, we and all democratic 
forces will jointly struggle to put an end to 
the current regime” Nothing very alarming 
about that, one would have thought The 
Korea Herald described it however as "acid 
speech" NKDP was clearly heading for 
trouble It asked for it tn good measure when 
Representative Kim’s performance was 
bettered by another “lawmaker” (the term 
the Korea Hera'd seems to prefer either to 
Representative or legislator) by the name of 
Yoo Sung-hwan He went on to utter one 
blasphemy after the other m the House 
Reiterating his credentials as “anti-communist 
warrior”, he went on to make the following 
points: 


of four members of these parties detained 
without trial under the Jammu and Kashmir 
Public Safety Act. On 21 November the 
Supreme Court granted compensation to a 
member of the state Legislative Assembly 
who had been detained without trial, obser¬ 
ving that ‘if the personal liberty of a member 
of the legislative Assembly is to be played 
with in this fashion, one can only wonder 
what may happen to lesser mortals’ Amnesty 
International received from many difterent 
parts of India reports of torture and ill 
treatment of criminal suspects in police 
stations It also received reports of people 
arrested in connection with political acuvities 
being tortured and ill-treated in the States of 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Maharashtra, Punjab, West Bengal 
and in the Union Teiritorv of Delhi 

These are blemishes which a free society 
like ours should remove The report is 
sharply critical of Pakistan and informs us 
that Amnesty “submitted information about 
its concern in Pakistan under the UN pro¬ 
cedure for confidentially reviewing com¬ 
munications about human rights violations 
(the so-called ‘1503 procedure’)” 


(t) l wonder it the 1-asl European Bloc will 
participate in the iSeoul) Olsmpics in 1988 
when we retain anticommunism as the 
national policy 

(2) Is it proper for a nation trading with all 
other nations to hold that anti-commumsm 
is the national policy? 

(3) The national policy of this nation must be 
unification rather than anti-comtnumsm 

(4) (The microphone was switched ofl by the 
time Rep Yoo had come to this point ) I 
assume that considering that the budget for 
the Board of National Unification is 
smaller lhan the amoum of money spent 
tor the athletes participating [in) the Asian 
Games and other expenses, the government 
is too passive about its unification policy. 

It is easy to see that there is nothing earth- 
shaking (or Korea-shaking for that matter) 
in these points On the first point a simple 
answer ‘wait and see’ would have been 
adequate. The other points are not terribly 
disturbing foi Chun Doo Hwan or his 
government They are themselves committed 
to some kind ol unification policy after all 
The leaders of the economic miracle of Asia 
however have not taken kindly to these 
remarks The media found the speech 
“inflammatory”, adding “fuel to tense 
politics” The aim was clear Representative 
Yoo had to be punished The large-scale 
students’ demonstrations and violence which 
have marked Korean developments for some 
time have been particularly noticeable over 
the last two months lb add to Represen¬ 
tative Yoo’s woes, the students fired yet 
another salvo at the same time The Seoul 
National University witnessed a minor 
postering incident It was a small poster— 
rather three posters. The South Korean 
Academia got really worked up over this 


This, of course, happens at (lines (it India 
as well. There was a case of a student-poster, 
a friend tells us, which talked of nuclear risks 
in a major University in the capital The 
university tabloid came out with quick 
denials using a language which can be 
occasionally seen in the public relations 
pamphlets issued by the management of a 
factory when the trade union leader issues 
an ‘irresponsible’ statement In Seoul, 
apparently, the trouble was worse The 
‘irresponsible’ students had in fact re¬ 
produced word for word reports from the 
Pyong Yang Daily The ‘Great l-eader’ and 
the ‘Dear Leader’ who rule that socialist 
Shangrtla would be excited no end. But the 
vice-chancellor of the Seoul National 
University (they are called presidents there, 
a more realistic description one might say) 
got even more excited The five hundred odd 
faculty of the SNU were summoned to a 
nine o’clock in the morning meeting where 
the president harangued them for some time 
on the question of what the South Korean 
media describe as “the impure material” A 
unanimous resolution was passed condem¬ 
ning the poster-uctivity and so on The 
students of Seoul continue to be in bad 
mood 

Representat've Voo's remarks mean bigger 
things against the background of students 
unrest 1 he government had to punish him 
But they could not have done so without the 
national assembly agreeing to it. Yoo cannot 
be arrested without the Assembly agreeing 
to it in advance 

But these legal niceties are a trivial matter 
in South Korea The ruling Democratic 
Justice Partv had no problem in unilaterally 
passing a resolution acceding to the govern¬ 
ment request without the presence of a single 
opposition Representative in the House. It 
took the ruling party only eight minutes to 
pass the resolution The Assembly did not 
meet in its usual place. NKDP legislators 
who had flocked to the main chamber of the 
Assembly to block the passage of the motion 
were simply prevented from entering the 
councilors’ chamber opposite the main hall 
where the ruling party had chosen to meet 
That was the end of it. Representative Yoo 
can be arrested now He was immediately 
detained and an arrest warrant was im¬ 
mediately issued 

To be sure, there is nothing new or extra¬ 
ordinary in what has happened or in how 
it has happened Yet it signals further 
trouble This is for the first time since 1961 
that an opposition Representative has been 
arrested when the Parliament has been in 
session The problems of political stability 
are nowhere near being under control The 
students’ unrest of September and October 
signified a bigger problem Representative 
Yoo’s speech has underlined once again that 
Chun Doo Hwan may not be altogether safe 
in his saddle Rising production or amazing 
rates of growih are no guarantee of political 
stability President Chun Doo Hwan has to 
do some fast thinking, otherwise somebody 
else would do it lor him If that happens, 
Chun becomes dispensable This has been 
the pattern ol South Korean politics We are 
pei haps closer to a change in South Korea 
than what Chun and his colleague would like 
us (and themselves) to believe 
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FROM OUR CO RRESPONDENTS _ 

NEW DELHI 

Restructuring Indo-Soviet 
Economic Relations 

BM 


INDIA has evidently become an arena for 
intense rivalry between the superpowers— 
the US and the USSR The play of this 
rivalry is extremely interesting to watch The 
US appears to be enjoying a leverage in 
economic and technological exchanges with 
India which it is able to use to great advan¬ 
tage given the so-called liberalising and 
modernising plans ol the present govern¬ 
ment It is using this leverage to improve its 
political-strategic standing with India The 
Soviet Union, on the other hand, is making 
full use of its well established and close geo¬ 
political and strategic tics with India for 
deriving gains in its economic relations with 
India The recent visits of high US officials, 
most prominent among them being the US 
Secretary of Defence, and the much-awaited 
visit ot the top Soviet leader, M Gorbachev 
himself, highlight the complexities of India’s 
relations with the two superpowers and the 
strains that they are generating 

It is noteworthv in this context that any 
move, even a vciy cautious and hesitant one 
with many reservations, for improving ties 
of a political and strategic significance with 
the US usually attracts excited attention of 
the political elite and the media But the 
efficient work going on quietly for streng¬ 
thening and enlarging Indo-US economic 
relations is treated as something of a normal 
and routine nature The concerted effort in 
recent years on the side both of the US 
administration and the government in India 
to enlarge the dimensions of lndo-US 
economic relations with defence research 
and production facilities also coming, step 
by step, within their ambit, however, indi¬ 
cates that it may no longer be possible to 
contain their political-strategic ramifica¬ 
tions This aspect of the matter will be im¬ 
portant and interesting to watch. But, for the 
time being, the political-diplomatic ploy still 
is to give primacy to and lay emphasis on 
lndo-US economic-technical co-operation 
The US Ambassadot used recently the 
occasion for the release of a directory 
entitled “lndo-US Co-operation in Business 
and Industry, 1986" precisely tor that 
purpose 

He was keen to draw attention to the 
widening scope and growing dimensions of 
lndo-US economic relations Most note¬ 
worthy in this context is the fact that US is 
now leading in trade exchanges with Indva, 
foreign investment flows to India and col¬ 
laboration arrangements for industrial 
ventures in India According to the US 
Ambassador, collaboration arrangements 
now involve long-term equity investment by 


US firms and hence also a share in manage¬ 
ment in the case of at least 30 per cent of 
these arrangements Transfer of technology 
in several cases has been in areas which 
would have been unthinkable two years ago, 
he has said The memorandum of under¬ 
standing on safeguarding the technology 
transferred by US to India Irotn being passed 
on to third parties is obviously working very 
well This is why Indian official circles hold 
that US will come round shortly to the sale 
of a super-computei to India The US is 
certainly proving a strong contender for con- 
tiollmg a sizeable part of the Indian market 
for high-tech exports in goods and services 
by US based transnational corporations The 
scale and scope of Indo-US relations, not 
merely economic but political-strategic as 
well, are bound to undergo a dramatic 
change in the wake ot these developments 
The giound tor this has been well prepared 
in recent years. 

Working Overtime 

What may appropriately be characterised 
as Indo-US economic diplomacy is thus 
working overtime these days The Indian 
official establishment is indeed very con¬ 
fident as well as grateful that US multi¬ 
national firms will no longer pass India by 
and go elsewhere. It ts also thrilled by the 
hope that India would be treated as a 
country mid-way in the stage of development 
between the under-developed and the 
developed countries This is the basis for 
bringing about a growing convergence of 
views and interests between India and US on 
the scale and pattern of their economic rela¬ 
tions The policy of liberalising the domestic 
economy and opening up of the Indian 
market for foreign capital with all its impli¬ 
cations, socio-economic and political, falls 
neatly in place in the emerging pattern of 
lndo-US economic relations What is pro¬ 
mised is ‘modernisation’ in which the upper 
crust of Indian society w ill be involved and 
partake of its gain leaving the mass of the 
people out in the cold This idea is being 
frankly articulated, not only privately but 
also publicly by Indian and US officials both 
in New Delhi and Washington At a panel 
discussion on development of Indo-US 
economic relations organised by the Indian 
consulate in New York, a former US Senator, 
Charles S Percy, who is chairman of the 
committee on technology transfer to India 
of the Indo-US business council, is reported 
to have said that US business had greater 
opportunities in India than ever before in the 
environment created by Prime Minister Rajiv 


Gandhi for a turn towards free market 
economy. P K Kaul, recently chosen by Rajiv 
Gandhi to serve as India's Ambassador in 
the US, assured that policy to create free 
market economy was deliberately moving 
‘sector by sector’ in order to prevent any 
‘counter-productive reactions' in India. 

Unlike the gingerly steps being taken in 
enlarging the dimensions of Indo-US rela¬ 
tions via the business route, there is no doubt 
in any quarter in India that Indo-Soviet rela¬ 
tions, already excellent, especially in a 
political-strategic frame, will receive a big 
boost from the visit of the Soviet leader But, 
it is noteworthy in this context, the striving 
on both sides to discover new and larger 
areas for economic exchanges is not yielding 
the spectacular results desired on both sides 
A desperate search has been going on for 
some time for a high-tech and prestigious 
project for which Soviet aid can be an¬ 
nounced during Gorbachev’s visit But there 
seem to be many snags in the way 

Our or Turn 

India’s foreign secietary, A P Venkal- 
eswaran’s visit to Moscow to prepare for 
Gorbachev's visit lo India as well as the 
follow-up visit of N D Tiwari, who was 
shifted from Industry to Eixtcrnal Affairs 
Ministry in the recent icshuffle ol the Union 
cabinet, show that except for conventional 
shibboleths about enlarging Indo-Soviet 
tiade and economic co-operation, they were 
unable to find anything dazzlingly novel for 
anything like an impressive advance in this 
area Venkateswaran would appear to have 
talked rather out of turn in Moscow about 
the offer of a new billion rouble credit over 
and above a billion rouble credit announced 
in May 1985 when Rajiv Gandhi visited the 
Soviet Union The additional credit would 
be needed, according to India’s foreign 
secretary, to finance Soviet-aided projects m 
India in the energy sector—power, petro¬ 
leum, and coal—as well as in the steel sector 
What was missed by him is the fact that it 
has not been possible to gainfully utilise even 
the 1985 offei of a billion rouble credit and 
that India has been making advance re¬ 
payment ol Soviet Union’s old credits 
because India has been running for the last 
fifteen years and more markedly in the last 
Five years large current trade surpluses which 
have resulted in the accumulation ot nearly 
Rs 1,500 crore of surpluses in favour of India 
under the bilateral trade arrangements on 
rupee payment basis This large surplus has 
to be covered by India by what are called 
‘technical credits’ which India extends to the 
Soviet Union 

Venkateswaran also said during his 
Moscow visit that the Soviet offer of 
two 440 MW nuclear power reactors for 
installation m India made as far back as 
September 1982 was still open. There had 
been ’softening’ of the Soviet stand on the 
"safeguards issue”, he is reported to have 
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claimed and added that only the kind ol 
power reactor India could utilise were 
matters to be discussed between the two 
sides These are rather extraordinary claims 
to be made by the foreign secretary and a 
cause for many misgivings The Soviet offer 
of nuclear reactors aie known to have been 
given a decent burial not only because of the 
safeguards issue but also because reactors 
based on enriched uranium simply do not 
fit into India's nuclear power programme 
based on naiuial uranium, eventually 
thorium, and heavy water technology If 
In(iia has found it necessary to ireat the 
Soveit offer of nuclear reactors as still open 
in view ol the visit of Gorbachev, it does not 
speak vciy well toi the present stale of lndo- 
Soviet economic relation 1 i! is not mature 
and reassuring diplomacy eiriicr on the pan 
of both sides 

Sovit t c R t Dlls 

( oming to the question of the new credits 
that the Soviet Union may otter, it is 
pointless to consider such an otter unless 
something can be done to balance the 
current trade account between India and the 
Soviet Union and liquidate the surpluses that 
India has accumulated in its trade exchanges 
with the Soviet Union The extension ol 
interest-free technical credits by India to the 
Soviet Union and attempts by the Soviet side 
abruptlv to cut imports trom India which 
disrupt production tacihties in India geared 
to Soviet bade on a long-term basis in order 
to reduce the trade gap mock at olfers ot 
tiesh credits by Soviet Union and India in 
the framework of lndo-Soviet trade relations 
and economic co-opeiation It is indeed 
wrong if real problems that concern Indo- 
Soviet economic relations are attempted to 
be side-stepped 01 obfuscated 

Joint ventures which can exploit the factor 
endowments in one country to meet the 
requirements of another country in a system 
of gainful international division ot labour 
as well as ot third countries are also currently 
very much talked about to boost lndo-Soviet 
economic co-opeiation. But this device has 
failed to make piogress so tai Such joint 
piojects cannot really tructifv under the 
narrow confines of balanced trade between 
India and Sov,ei Union on lupee payment 
basis India a id Soviet Union, in tact, tend 
to be competitive in third country markets 
rather than act in concert on the basis ot 
complementarity There has also been much 
talk recently about balancing trade between 
India and the Soviet Union on the basis of 
exchanging a variety ol export surpluses of 
India for imports of engineering goods from 
the socialist countries But this was a feature 
of India's trade with the Soviet Union and 
the countries of Eastern Europe in the fifties 
and the sixties when India had just entered 
into trade relations with them and had 
embarked on its industrialisation pro¬ 
gramme This form of trade exchange 


reflected at one tune a strong comple¬ 
mentarity. But the situation has since under¬ 
gone a significant change. The supply of 
engineering goods from the Soviet Union 
has become, by and targe, competitive to 
India’s own capacity and ability to produce 
these goods Hence the marked shift in the 
composition ol trade between the two sides 
since early seventies. This is sharply lllus 
tiated by the fact that the power projects 
being set up by the Soviet Union in India 
are at the cosl ot orders lor simiiat and in 
some cases bcttei power generation equip¬ 
ment with Indian public sector companies 
Heavy maclnmiy and technical services 
ceased long ago to be the principal compo 
nont ol cxpoits ot the Soviet Union to India 
India, on the other hand, has been able to 
upgrade the composition and quality ot us 
exports to the Soviet Union l von though 
agucultural law materials and scnn-linished 
goods still constitute the bulk ol Indian 
exports, manulavturers aie also finding an 
increasing place in these exports 'I he exten¬ 
sion of new Soviet credits lor setting up 
projects in India on tui nkey basis is a lather 
embanassing pioblem m this contest The 
utilisation of thee credits merely swell what 
has appiopnaielv been desciibed as India's 
‘imible reseivc-s' 

iMPORI Ol Sovil I MUHINIRV 

It .s no usi cither foi the Soviet side lo 
gupe about pnvale eiitcipnsc in India not 
importing in a hig way machine] v and equip 
menl from the Soviet Union The delega¬ 
tions ol I IC'C'I and Assocham dm ing their 
visits to the Soviet Union, which were 
organised with official blessings to promote 
Soviet exports to India in order to balance 
the rupee trade with the Soviet Union, 
rightly pointed out lo the Soviet authorities 
thai the pnnupal issue at stake in this con¬ 
nection was Soviet marketing in India It was 
for the Soviet side lo sell its products m the 
Indian market on a competitive basis and 
if the Soviei trading agencies were able to 
do so. the Indian private sector would not 
be inhibited on the score of ideology or 
xmulai othei non-economic considerations 
and would bo responsive to tlie Soviet effort 
But it would have to be a painstaking effort 
Unlike the large project exports in the past, 
the Soviet Union would have to market its 
exportables in relatively small quantities, 
value-wise and volume-wise, to a large 
number ol private business interests in India 
FICCI and Assocham offered, m this con¬ 
text, to eneouiagc Indian business interests 
in the private sectoi to explore- the Soviet 
market tor imports Technical teams have 
also gone to the Soviet plants tor making 
a study of the suitability of Soviet techno¬ 
logy and equipment which would interest 
Indian industry and trade But marketing of 
its products in India is a challenge which the 
Soviet side has to cope with The point is 
that even in the formal rupee pavment 


pattern of trade, the trade exchanges between 
India and the socialist countries have 
become more competitive in a wider global 
context under the trade and economic 
liberalisation regime in India The Soviet 
tiade authoiities as well as official trade 
authorities in India cannot wish away the 
tact that the days are gone when bulk 
exchanges could he negotiated and carried 
out on a simple barter basis and payments 
made on a tonnage basis, with a column of 
a refinery as well as the instrumentation 
system for the refinery taken in one bulk on 
a lixed ovetall price. T he trade exchanges will 
have to be more complex requiring sophisti- 
cated and professional marketing on both 
sides I'he Sov let side has not so tar faced 
this situation with greal distinction. 

India’s External Affairs Minister, 
N DTiwari, is reporled to have proposed 
during his visit to Moscow to prepare for 
Gorbachev’s visit to India that lndo-Soviet 
trade should not be balanced on year to year 
basis since it dm tipis the smooth How of 
trade and it should be attempted to be 
balanced in a longer period of time. This can 
only compound the problems that bedevil 
bilatcial trade on rupee payment basts The 
tact is that well-conceived steps have to be 
tal'-n to outgiow the rupee payment frame 
lor lndo-Soviet economic relations and 
graduate into more mature trading arrange¬ 
ments which will be more appropriate to the 
present advanced character ol lndo-Soviet 
tiade lo begin with, a measure of multi¬ 
lateralism can be introduced between India 
and the Soviet Union and the Comecon 
countries which have developed a common 
market for trading between themselves It 
can also be agreed that trade imbalance 
hevond a point would have to be pet radically 
adjusted and liquidated through convertible 
currency payments There is no need to 
romanticise the rupee payment arrangement 
It is not right to be sentimental where hard- 
headed business of trade and economic co¬ 
operation is involved Gorbachev’s visit is 
expected to help bring about deeper appre¬ 
ciation on geo-political and strategic matters 
and rapport between India and Soviet 
Union It should also be made an occasion 
lot better appraisal of lndo-Soviet economic 
relations and a stalling poini loi an under¬ 
standing on their growth and consolidation 
on more reliable and enduring basis 
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Environment and Politics 

Dunu Roy 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1986 was a memorable 
day in the history of Anuppur, a small sleepy 
township in Shahdol district of Madhya 
Pradesh. On that day 500 peasants and 
workers marched through its narrow streets 
raising revolutionary slogans and bearing red 
flags. This event represented both the 
painstaking efforts of the young cadre of the 
Anuppur CPI unit as well as the frustrations 
of the peasants and workers of the district 
But the direction given by the district 
political leaders to this upsurge of hope and 
enthusiasm marked another woeful passage 
in the long history of the difference of 
aspirations between these leaders and 
the led 

Three basic demands were presented by 
the leadeis during the course of the mass 
meeting that followed the procession, when 
they called afresh upon the people "to move 
towards socialism” These demands were 

1 Withdrawal of retrenchment orders 
on 203 workers at the Birla-owned 
Hindalco bauxite mines at Amarkantak 

2 Distribution of surplus land among the 
landless iribals of Taradand village 

3 Nationalisation of the Birla-owned 
Orient Paper Mills at Amlai 

The focus, however, was on the first demand 
Speaker after speaker indicated that the 
workers were being retrenched at Hindalco 
because the mine was being closed down 
The reason put forward for the closure of 
the mine was that the government had not 
granted permission for further mining on the 
grounds that extensive deforestation was 
taking place. As the leaders put it, this was 
part of an imperialist design of pitting 
environmental issues against the interests of 
the working class. However, interestingly 
enough, none of the leaders cared to men¬ 
tion the actual facts of the case. 

Amarkantak has two bauxite mines One 
belongs to the public sector Balco, and the 
other to the private sector firm, Hindalco 
Hindalco has been leased 500 hectares of 
land in Shahdol district, of which so far per¬ 
mission has been given for mining on only 
100 hectares Balco, on the other hand, has 
been leased a total of about 2,200 hectares 
(2,039 in Mandla, 136 in Bilaspur, and 35 
hectares ir. hahdol) of which at present they 
have permission to mine on 1,000 hectares 
In other words. Balco has ten times the 
amount of land under mining as Hindalco 
and, furthermore, it is heavily mechanised 
Despite this, a peculiar situation prevails 
wherein productivity at Balco is half that at 
Hindalco 

The roots of this peculiar situation he in 
the fact that, on the 500 hectares leased to 
Hindalco, bauxite reserves are estimated at 
34 lakh tons, which is almost four times the 
9 lakh tons of estimated reserves in Balco 


Consequently, it is much easier to exploii the 
very rich ore in the Hindalco mine, even 
though it is a manually-operated mine 
Curiously enough, the government takes the 
same royalty of Rs 18 per ton from both 
mines Hindalco has 325 workers while 
Balco has 825 The Hindalco workers are on 
an average paid half the wage paid to Balco 
workers because they are considered to be 
unskilled manual workers In this manner 
Hindalco has double the productivity at one- 
fifth the labour cost One indication ol the 
extent of labour exploitation is that the 
number of injuries at Hindalco has risen 
from 14 to 65 per yeai in seven years 

Hindalco is thus a prime example of 
exploitation of both labour power as well as 
natural resources In 20 years 100 hectares 
of rich bauxite-bearing mine have been 
exhausted so fast because the Hindalco 
aluminium plant at Renukoot will only 
accept bauxite with a maximum content ot 
2 5 per cent silica. Balco, on the other hand, 
accepts ore with a 5 per cent silica content 
So Hindalco has rejected as waste lakhs of 
tons ot low-grade bauxite which would he 
acceptable to other aluminium plants This 
waste is steadily disfiguring the ravaged 
Amarkantak plateau Now Hindalco has 
asked for permission to mine in the remain¬ 
ing 400 hectares of the leased land No 
attempt has been made to restore the 100 
hectares already mined to any productive 
use Hindalco claims to have planted 7,000 
saplings on this barren waste land but these 
“have been eaten up by cattle” Balco, to its 
credit, has, at least, replanted on 27 of the 
35 hectares that it has mined in Shahdol, 
although most of the saplings are of exotic 
varieties and of no use to the local people 
It is important to note in this context that 
the total leased land occupies 10 per cent ol 
the area of the Amarkantak plateau and 
deforestation would severely affect the head¬ 
waters of the Narbada and Sonc rivers 
These two rivers are important sources of 
livelihood for thousands of people living in 
the downstream valleys 

Given this context, who is to be held 
responsible tor the retrenchment of 203 
workers? Several demands were possible to 
protect jobs Tor instance, nationalisation of 
the Hindalco mines to exploit the low-grade 
bauxite rejected by Hindalco could have 
been a valid demand Another demand 
could have been a move to pressurise 
Hindalco to extract and use this low-grade 
bauxite itself and at the same time generate 
additional employment through reforesta¬ 
tion schemes A third possibility is linked to 
the overall development of the Amarkantak 
plateau Yet another possibility was a 
demand fOr payment of higher wages and 


provision of greater safety for a heavily 
exploited labour force. All these require a 
perspective of rational use of national 
resources and fulfilment of social obliga¬ 
tions However, what the leaders demanded 
at the mass-meeting at Anuppur was, m 
el feet, pressure by a labour union on a 
government department to condone the 
existing anti-people and anti-nature policies 
of Hindalco. By this move the labour leaders 
seem to have dehbeiateiy chosen to ignore 
the essential contradiction between labour 
and capital at Hindalco 

In this process the local CPI unit revealed 
another paradoxical weapon in its rusted 
theoretical armoury The leaders claimed 
that the environmental issue supposedly 
responsible foi the closure of the mine was 
essentially part of a much larger imperialist 
design They argued that if industry were to 
be shut down on giounds of environmental 
pollution and degradation then the nation 
would lose us capacity tor indigenous pro¬ 
duction and would have to relv increasingly 
on imports lioni the western nations Con¬ 
sequently, Indian (about would I ill the 
coffers of mipeilahst industry and India 
would again become anothei colony of 
the LIS Thus, the leadeis proclaimed all 
environmentalists to be agents ot imperia¬ 
lism In the specific context of Anuppui 
vitriolic charges of being CIA agents, mis¬ 
sionaries, and government stooges wete 
levelled al a local group ol researchers 
working on environment and lt.s political 
aspects With a line disregaid loi (actual 
veracity this group was linked into the 
‘unholy’ company ol PUCI . KSSP, Delhi 
Science Forum and the Scientific Workers 
Forum' 

In then infantile tilting at imaginary wind¬ 
mills ihc Don Quixotes ol the Shahdol CPI 
ha got that real giants exist in the real 
woild of social relations in production By 
repeatedly bringing up the environmental 
issue they successfully obfuscated the rela¬ 
tions between labour and capital That the 
real battle still lies within the domain of 
industrial relations was sharply defined when 
the SDO Pushprajgarh placed Amarkantak 
under Section 144 and declared a stay order 
against retrenchment of 203 workers, but for 
a period ot one month only The real issue 
will still have to be settled between the 
management and workers either through 
direct action or in the industrial tribunals. 
The workers themselves know that this is 
only the latest manifestation of a long and 
arduous struggle. They are also emphatic in 
stating that all these past years the union had 
done nothing for them Why then, this sud¬ 
den caterwauling over the environmental 
issue? Perhaps the answer lies in the interests 
of the labour leaders in keeping the labour 
movement within the narrow confines ot the 
economic arena in which these leaders have 
thrived for so many years. 
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Protecting the Cat from the Mouse 
The Lokpal Bill, 1985 

Anil Nauriya 


IT is a matter of considerable relief that the 
Lokpal Bill 1985 was referred to a Joint 
Committee of the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. It is, however, to be regretted that the 
Committee’s work has not proceeded very 
smoothly. At least a part of the interruption 
in its activities could have been avoided if 
a new Chairman had been appointed soon 
after the earlier incumbent became a minister. 
This was done only much later. Unless the 
Committee’s work is speeded up, yet another 
opportunity for the establishment of the 
ombudsman machinery will be lost. As it 
happens, many Bills on the subject have 
lapsed in the past on account of inadequate 
legislative despatch. 

The changes that the Committee may be 
required to make m the Bill are substantial. 
In the form m which it has been introduced, 
the Bill deviates materially from—indeed 
goes contrary to—the initial motivation for 
the proposal to create an ombudsman 
machinery in India. As recommended by the 
Administrative Reforms Commission, the 
institution of the Lokpal at the Centre 
and the Lok Ayukta in the states was 
intended to be for the “redressal of citizens’ 
grievances" The scope of the complaints 
that could be made to the institution as 
originally envisaged was much wider than 
the ambit of the present Bill which has 
been restricted to complaints of offences 
punishable under the Prevention of Corrup¬ 
tion Act, 1947 

Since complaints can, as proposed in the 
Bill, only be made in respect of offences of 
the kind mentioned, a consequence of the 
Lokpal Bill becoming law would be to create 
yet another machinery to deal with matters 
that can be handled quite as well even with 
existing procedures. 

There is also the fact that every complaint 
against public functionaries within the 
Lokpal’s jurisdiction would have the effect 
of providing the public functionary com¬ 
plained about with an additional forum that 
he could very effectively utilise to prevent 
action against himself under the ordinary 
laws. This is so because, under the present 
Bill, once the Lokpal has determined that 
no case is made out against the public func¬ 
tionary concerned, no prosecution can be 
initiated even under the existing laws 

PROCEDURE FOR REMOVAL 

The need to ensure that the Lokpal is, and 
is seen to be, independent of the Executive 
cannot be over-emphasised That is why the 
procedure for removing the Lokpal from 


office as set out in the Bill is most inap¬ 
propriate. The Lokpal, under the Bill as it 
stands at present, is supposedly to have the 
rank and the status of the Chief Justice of 
India But the provision m the Bill that the 
Lokpal could be removed from oifice on the 
ground of misbehaviour or incapacity by an 
order of the President, subsequent to an 
enquiry made by the Chief Justice of India 
or such other Judge as the Chief Justice may 
nominate, is anomalous and places the 
Lokpal at a disadvantage even as compared 
with Judges of the High Courts. 

As with Judges of the Supreme Court, 
Judges of High Courts can be removed from 
office only after impeachment proceedings 
in the two Houses of Parliament. In the 
course of these proceedings it is also 
necessary, as provided under the Judges 
(Inquiry) Act (a legislation under Article 
124(5) of the Constitution) for an enquiry 
to be made by a Committee of which the 
Chief Justice of India or another judge of 
the Supreme Court would be a member 
Since the Lokpal may, under the Bill, be 
removed from office following merely an 
enquiry by the Chief Justice of India or a 
Judge nominated by him, and without going 
through the additional requirement of the 
regular impeachment procedure, it is obvious 
that the Lokpal would not really enjoy the 
rank and status of the Chief Justice of India, 
even a Judge of a High Court would be 
better placed and the Lokpal could often be 
at the mercy of the executive. This is not to 
imply that a Lokpal in fact runs a high risk 
of being removed from office on flimsy 
grounds It is rather to point out that once 
a more or less summary procedure is pro¬ 
vided for the removal of the Lokpal from 
office, there may be a dearth of sufficiently 
and widely respected persons willing to offer 
themselves for the office 

Restrictive Provisions 

The institution of Lokpal as envisaged in 
the present Bill, is stymied by various restric¬ 
tive provisions which do not appear to be 
essential and which may defeat the very pur¬ 
pose of having such a law In the first place, 
it is provided that when a complaint is made 
against a particular public functionary, the 
Lokpal may enquire into any act or conduct 
of any ‘person other than a public func¬ 
tionary' insofar as he considers it necessary 
so to do for the purpose of his enquiry into 
such allegation. This provision appears to 
place a restriction by implication on the 
Lokpal enquiring into the conduct or act of 


any public functionary other than the public 
functionary against whom a complaint has 
been made. This would mean that if, for 
example, there is a complaint being enquired 
into by the Lokpal against the minister in 
charge of a particular portfolio, the minister 
concerned could attempt to escape the net 
of the Lokpal by suggesting that the action 
taken was on the basis of a demand made 
by another ministry or of a decision of the 
Union cabinet. This is so particularly since 
the Bill provides that nothing that may 
involve the disclosure of the proceedings of 
the Union cabinet can be enquired into by 
the lokpal. A question is likely to arise here 
as to whether this provision bars also an 
enquiry into what the decision of the Union 
cabinet was, as distinct from its proceedings. 

The Bill contains a provision to the effect 
that where the Lokpal is satisfied that 
investigation by a Police Officer under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973 into any 
offence in respect of which a complaint has 
been made (or into any matters connected 
therewith) may prejudicially affect the con¬ 
duct of any enquiry under the proposed 
Lokpal legislation, he may order that such 
an in estigation by the police may be defer¬ 
red or even suspended. This means that if 
a complaint has already been lodged with 
the police in relation to any act or offence 
committed by a public functionary, the 
public functionary in question would have 
the option of getting a complaint filed 
against himself with the Lokpal so that the 
Lokpal may be persuaded to suspend the 
investigation by the police Such a provision 
is likely to be widely abused Besides, it is 
diffictlt to see how a mere investigation by 
the police could prejudice the proceedings 
before the Lokpal If anything, such investi¬ 
gations should provide useful information 
which may be required at a later stage (even 
if the Lokpal himself has no use for such 
information) 

Curbs on Freedom of Press 

It is provided also that any enquiry con¬ 
ducted before the Lokpal would be in 
camera This only bestows protection from 
even the normal and ordinary wrath of 
public opinion in the case of a public func¬ 
tionary who may have abused his office 
This is compounded further by the unusual 
and extraordinary attempt to curb the 
freedom of the press by providing, in effect, 
that nothing may be published with regard 
to a complaint that has been made before 
the lokpal and that if any such report is 
published, it could invite a fine of Rs 10,000 
and may also result in simple imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to six months 
The rationale of this is difficult to ap¬ 
preciate The existing law ensures that if any 
person publishes or prints (without lawful 
justification) anything that can be proved to 
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be false and derogatory to or injurious to 
the reputation of a certain individual, he 
could be liable to pay damages to the ag¬ 
grieved party. This remedy remains available 
and will continue to be available even in 
respect of any complaint that turns out to 
be false and malicious and is publicised or 
printed by any person. As such, to give the 
public functionary further protection by 
visiting imprisonment and fine upon the 
publisher or printer of such a complaint and 
making the latter liable for such imprison¬ 
ment or fine regardless of whether the com¬ 
plaint in question is false or true, is a reckless 
foray into the law on defamation and cannot 
claim the support of any authorities, or even 
commonsense. The best that can be said 
about this provision is that it may have been 
introduced thoughtlessly by the draftsmen 
Else, the provision must be held to be 
intended to secure complete protection for 
the public functionary concerned even if he 
may be guilty of the most heinous offences. 

This is not simply a theoretical question 
of mere academic interest. If such a law as 
this had been applicable m regard to public 
functionaries (such as members of the Union 
or state councils of ministers) in 1972-74, 
that is a year or two prior to the imposition 
of the emergency, there could have been no 
public discussion and debate or creation of 
an informed public opinion about mis¬ 
demeanours by incumbents of some of the 
highest positions at that time. It may be 
recalled that the frustration resulting from 
the seemingly impossibility of bringing some 
of these persons to book, even after a suc¬ 
cession of misdemeanours were brought to 
light from 1972 onwards, had contributed to 
the political movement of 1973-75, cul¬ 
minating in the emergency If the country 
is to be spared such an experience again, 
complaints against and enquiries into the 
conduct of public functionaries should be 
encouraged rather than discouraged. 

Punishment for ‘False’ Complaints 

Unfortunately, the Bill goes still further 
and provides that if any complaint made to 
the Lokpal turns out to be false, the com¬ 
plainant shall be liable for imprisonment for 
a term which shall not be less than one year 
and may extend to three years, and fine 
which may extend to Rs 50,000. This provi¬ 
sion is again somewhat novel and would 
make the entire legislation laughable were 
it not for the tact that the consequences 
cannot at all be funny The very purpose of 
having an enquiry by a machinery like that 
of the Lokpal is to provide a forum with the 
means to probe complaints that seem prima 
facie to be plausible and to determine 
whether these are borne out or can be pro¬ 
ved by the facts on record The idea is to pro¬ 
vide means by which public-spirited citizens 
determined to safeguard and uphold the 


highest values in society come Forward and 
place before the Lokpal whatever facts may 
be at their disposal pointing to misconduct 
on the part of a public functionary. If the 
citizen concerned already had the means 
fully to enquire into such a complaint and 
to establish its truth or falsity before refer¬ 
ring the matter to the Lokpal, then the need 
would not be for a Lokpal machinery but 
for a upright criminal court which could 
straightaway take cognisance of the proof 
furnished by the citizen concerned. 

It is precisely because such citizens can 
only be expected to produce prima facie or 
indicative evidence that it is necessary to 
equip the Lokpal, as has been done in the 
Bill, with powers to summon witnesses, call 
for records, pass orders of search and seizure 
and so on None of these can be done by 
individual citizens on their own without 
approaching the Lokpal machinery, lb 
expect that a citizen who approaches the 
Lokpal must have a foolproof case before 
filing his complaint is to place the cart before 
the horse, to say the least 

A not very charitable interpretation can 
even be that the provision is intended to 
intimidate possible complainants With such 
a provision no complaint worth the name 
may reach the Lokpal during his entire 
tenure of five years. This would then pro¬ 
vide ammunition to those who have been 
against any such machinery in the first place 
They would then step in and argue that the 
Lokpal machinery had failed and was un¬ 
suitable to ‘Indian conditions', and so on 

A further anomaly concerns the concept 
of a ‘false complaint’, which has been made 
punishable A complaint that is made may 
be proved to be correct, or it may fail to be 
proved to be correct If it fails to be proved, 
it does not follow that the complaint was 
false If, on the other hand, it is the inten¬ 
tion of government that all complaints that 
are not proved are to be treated as false and 
the maker of such complaints is to be 
punished, it should explain why such a rule 
should be confined to proceedings before the 
Lokpal alone. Why not, in that case, extend 
it to all criminal proceedings, including those 
initiated by the state? Hundreds of prosecu¬ 
tions are launched by public prosecutors 
daily in criminal courts and often fail to con¬ 
vince the courts On the logic on which the 
relevant provision m the Bill appears to be 
based, it should follow that the public ser¬ 
vant who conducts any criminal prosecution 
that turns out to be untrue, or not proved, 
should be liable for punishment. This 
is so particularly since it often happens 
that innocent persons are placed in great 
jeopardy even as regards their lives m 
criminal proceedings. It is enough to draw 
attention to this to underscore the absurdity 


of the penal provision in respect of ‘false 
complaints’ in the Lokpal Bill. 

It may also be pointed out that even in 
certain laws made at the state level on Lok 
Ayuktas, the punishment provided is not for 
false complaints per se but for false com¬ 
plaints made wilfully and maliciously. It is 
only in such cases that there would appear 
to be some rationale for punishing the com¬ 
plainant. In failing to provide for even such 
a basic safeguard, any by not making even 
such an elementary distinction, the drafts¬ 
men of the Lokpal Bill have revealed at the 
very least the haste with which they have 
gone about their task 

Sanctions Against Citizens, 
Protection for Erring 
Functionaries 

Another feature of the Lokpal Bill that 
must be strongly deplored is the provision 
that the Lokpal may himself punish the com¬ 
plainant. It may be pointed out that the 
Lokpal, under the Bill, cannot himself 
punish any public functionary in respect of 
whom he finds that the allegations have been 
either wholly or partially proved Thus, the 
Lokpal cannot punish the public functionary 
into whose conduct he may be called upon 
to enquire, but can penalise the public- 
spirited citizen who attempts to assist him 
in performing his functions and in up¬ 
holding the highest standards m public life 
In regard to public functionaries against 
whom the Lokpal is satisfied that the allega¬ 
tions have been substantiated, the Lokpal 
can at best make a report to the prime 
minister Moreover, the prime minister has 
only to inform the Lokpal within a sti¬ 
pulated period about the action, if any, that 
is taken on the finding and need not, if he 
so chooses, take any action at all And once 
the Lokpal has found that a particular 
allegation is not substantiated, the Bill would 
prevent any court from taking cognisance of 
any offence on the basis of the same or 
substantially the same allegation 

The upshot of it all is that sanctions are 
provided against public spirited citizens 
and safeguards are provided m favour of 
erring public functionaries. The ombudsman 
machinery is thereby interposed as an addi¬ 
tional agency between the citizens and the 
highest officer of the Union and unusual 
devices are provided for keeping such public 
functionaries from running the risk of 
having their conduct discussed or debated 
by an informed public. Some of the provi¬ 
sions that have been made in the Bill run 
counter to established principles of law and 
to common sense. It is to be hoped that the 
Joint Committee will speedily rectify these 
infirmities so that an improved and more ef¬ 
fective Bill may be introduced without fur¬ 
ther delay. 
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Glass Factories of Firozabad 

I—Plight of Workers 

Neera Burra 


THESE articles are based upon a visit to 
Firozabad in July, 1986, to study the glass 
industry and the conditions of workers in 
that industry. While the first article deals 
with the plight of workers in general, the 
second article addresses itself to child 
workers in particular. Visits to factories, 
interviews with factory owners and local 
government officials and lastly, discussions 
with some villagers of the area, built up a 
horrifying picture of the appalling condi¬ 
tions under which children and adults use 
up their lives in the glass factories of 
Firozabad This experience of twentieth 
century India does not appear to be signi¬ 
ficantly different from what industrial 
workers in nineteenth century England must 
have gone through. As wc shall see later in 
these articles, some of Marx’s observations 
about the predicament of workers appear to 
be remarkably apposite even in the context 
of the workers of Firozabad This visit to 
Hrozabad was part of a year-long initiative 
by the Indian Social Institute, New Delhi, 
to prepare a Report on Child Labour in 
India 

Firozabad is a tehsil in Agra district of 
Uttar Pradesh It is also the home of the 
glass bangle and the glassware industry, 
which is a multi-crore business Out of 289 
registered units (of which 133 units are 
registered as glass-blowing factories), ap¬ 
proximately 70 per cent are not in fact 
working. However, they get their coal quota 
at controlled rates and sell it at a 100 per 
cent premium. The Labour Department cer¬ 
tifies that on the day of inspection X number 
of workers were working at a particular unit. 
The Excise Department gives a certificate of 
production on the basis of which the Direc¬ 
tor of Industries recommends a coal quota 
On record, even the temperature in the fur¬ 
nace is mentioned to prove that the factory 
was actually working 1 People say that the 
owners of bogus units can earn as much 
as Rs 10 lakh a year through the black¬ 
marketing of coal without lifting a finger 
Workers cited the example of Som Glass 
Works where many of them were working. 
This unit has not functioned for five years 
but they have been getting a regular coal 
quota at the controlled rate. Many units 
which had permanent labourers have shut 
down their units in order to get rid of their 
permanent workers. Tbday labourers are 
recruited on a daily basis in the labour 
markets at Kotla Mohalla and Ghantaghar. 
They are, therefore, totally at the mercy of 
the employers. 

The black-marketing of coal allows fac¬ 
tory owners to keep their units closed and 
yet make money. Since 1974, the Uttar 
Pradesh government has stopped the setting 


up of new industrial units which use coal as 
their main source ot fuel. Bogus units 
established earlier can then sell their coal 
quota at a 100 per cent premium to units 
which are operating. In this way, they are 
able to earn without the additional burden 
of running a factory 
Another common practice in Firozabad 
is that units close for part of the year, osten¬ 
sibly for furnace repairs. Workers, however, 
have a different story to tell. According to 
them, a taarkash (the man who threads hot 
glass onto a belan or rolling pin) and a 
belanwala (the man who rotates the belan) 
make 400-500 loras (strings of 312 bangles) 
in one shift which goes on for at least 12 
hours. (Officially, there are supposed to be 
three eight-hour shifts.) However, for pur¬ 
poses of tax, they show that only 200 toras 
are made The profits made on the side allow 
the factory owners to shut down the factories 
for part of the year while they live off their 
illegal profits and their coal quotas 1 This 
is also true of glassware production. Now 
that there is no excise verification on goods 
produced, the amount of black money made 
is even more and the effect on labour is ob¬ 
vious The sum total of it all is that since 
factories remain closed for much of the time, 
where there should be a shortage ol labour, 
there is in fact a surplus of labour. 

On any Terms 

Factory owners and government officials 
deny that there is any exploitation of workers 
m the glass industry. According to them: 
“How can there be exploitation if workers 
come willingly to work?” Yet many factory 
owners admit that they have dispensed with 
their permanent staff. According to its pro¬ 
prietor Ashok Jam, till 1965 Saraswati Glass 
Works had only permanent workers They 
were entitled to only three days leave with 
pay in a year But m 1980-81, the rules 
changed and permanent workers were 
entitled to 14 days leave with pay. It was 
therefore decided to do away with all per¬ 
manent staff. In 1986, he gave 40 workers 
about Rs 2.75 lakh and asked them to leave 
Jain, talking about the advantages of daily 
wage workers, said quite candidly “the tem¬ 
porary worker knows he can be removed. It 
is easier then to get work out of him" 
This was amply substantiated by what 
workers had to say. A taarkash said. 
Everyone says that a taarkash gets Rs 150 a 
shift and a belanwala gets Rs 80 for working 
in one shift But no one ever asks how many 
days in a week we get to work In peak 
season, a taarkash or a belanwala gels work 
for three days a week and never for more 
than four or five months in the year. 1 
A jagai (the man who recruits labour for the 


factory owner) explained his helplessness 
and pointed out that he could not bring the 
same man for more than seven days to the 
factory. If he did so because he felt that the 
man needed the money, he would be in 
danger of losing his own job In the same 
way, if the factory owner feels that a par¬ 
ticular worker is indulging in netagtrt 
(politicking) or untonbaji (unionising), then 
the jagai has no choice but to abide by the 
wishes of the factory owner and not to 
recruit the man, however unfair the decision 
might be 

When work is scarce, workers are prepared 
to work on any terms As one belanwala 
pointed out. 

1 have been unemployed for two weeks. I 
finally went to the jagai and told him that 
1 would give a percentage of my wages 
to him 

It was settled that the jagai would get Rs 80 
from the factory but pay him only Rs 65. 
This apparently is the order of the day. 

The local mafia (thugs and goons hired 
by factory owners) not only prevents labour 
trouble in Firozabad but also prevents highly 
skilled labourers from moving away from 
their factories. For example, if a man has 
mastered the art of blowing a particular type 
of fine glass for which the factory owner has 
got a big order, then it is virtually impossi¬ 
ble for that worker to leave It goes without 
saying that if the worker leaves, the order 
is lost All the big companies such as Air 
India, Oberois, ITDC, Nestles, etc, order 
their glassware from Firozabad. It is not 
unknown for a worker to be killed if he 
threatens to take business away. Thus while 
thugs prevent highly skilled workers from 
taking business away, they also ensure that 
other workers do not create union trouble 
or insist upon their rights to minimum wages 
and better conditions of work In Firozabad, 
workers have been pushed into a corner and 
their circumstances are akin to those of the 
labourers of nineteenth century England. 
They have no choice but to work 12-14 hours 
a day If they refuse, there are always 
unemployed people waiting to take over their 
jobs. Karl Marx, describing the exploitation 
of English workers, says 
They would much prefer working ten hours 
for less wages, but that they had no choice, 
that so many were out of employment 
that if they refused io work the longer time, 
others would immediately get their places, 
so that it was a question with them of 
agreeing to work the long time, or of being 
thrown out of employment altogether 4 

Dangerous Working Conditions 

Workers in the glass industry are inti¬ 
midated for a variety of reasons One im¬ 
portant reason why factory owners need a 
mafia is that there are many industrial ac¬ 
cidents that take place because the working 
conditions are notably unsafe. The industry 
is technologically very primitive and the 
pressure on the workeis is tremendous There 
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are two types of furnaces used—the pot fur¬ 
naces for making only bangles and the tank 
furnaces which make a variety of glassware 
as well as bangles The pot furnace unit 
is smaller and can run only 12 hours and 
thcrefoie there is only one shift The 
temperature in these furnaces ranges bet¬ 
ween 700°C and 800"C The tank furnace 
units are much bigger and the temperature 
goes upto I800"C In the summer months, 
the temperature is so high that only the most 
tenacious workers can manage to work in 
the excruciating heat Combined with this 
heat, in lactones where glasses are made in 
presses, the noise is deafening The heat, 
noise and dust obviously have serious lll- 
cltects on the health ol workers 5 The net 
effect is that tubeiculosis (TB) is widespread 
and the life ol a worker is cut short by 10-15 
years But since there is no dearth of labour, 
to the factory owner it makes no difference 
what happens to the worker 

Marx pointed out that this was a result 
ol the demands ol capitalism which puts a 
tremendous pressure on the worker and 
which consequently leads to “ generations 
of human beings stunted, short-lived, swiftly 
replacing each other, plucked, so to say, 
before maturity” 6 Writing about the over¬ 
worked labourer in 1833, he observed that 
they “die off with strange rapidity, but the 
places of those who perish are instantly 
Idled, and a frequent change ol persons 
makes no alteration in the scene” 7 This is 
also the case with glass workers in Firozabad 
At a pakai bhatti (a unit where bangles are 
baked in layers on metal sheets covered with 
silica sand) in village Chandwar, a worker 
had fainted due to heat exhaustion This 
worker is a pakaiwala (the man who places 
trays ol bangles into the furnace and also 
stokes it) and is 36 years old The heat in 
the pakai hhatn is unbearable and it was not 
possible to stand even 10 feet away from the 
furnace This man started working at the age 
of 8 and this summer he was fainted three 
times due to dehydration. He told me that 
he has only one more month of working life 
left in him If he faints once more, he will 
tell the thekedar (the contractor who owns 
the furnace) to tind another pakaiwala to 
replace him. According to this pakaiwala, 
there is an unwritten rule that a worker, 
when he is about to collapse, wains the 
thekedar 

No factory owner wants a labourer to die 
on the premises as there would be an inquiry 
and compensation would have to be paid 
Workers said that in summer 200-400 
glucose dnps were given daily to workers 
who faint with dehydration and heat exhaus¬ 
tion, Private practice is flourishing in 
Firozabad where there are almost two lakl. 
workers employed t.ach glucose drip costs 
Rs 65. Depending on how urgently the work 
needs to be done and how indispensable the 
worker is, the laetory owner pays for the 
treatment Otherwise, the worker borrows 
Irom others The greatest fear of a worker 


is to collapse with heat exhaustion. He not 
only loses his day's wages but also has to 
borrow for expensive treatment * Factory 
owners, however, deny that serious industrial 
accidents take place R K Gupta, owner of 
Advance Glass Works, in fact said that 
except for the occasional case of heat 
exhaustion, workers did not suffer from any 
adverse effect of intense heat. In his factory, 
cut mmbu (lemon) is freely available to 
workers if they feel the heat very acutely, he 
proudly added 9 

A noticeable feature in many factories is 
that workers in fact display few visible 
injuries and burn marks The workers’ 
explanation for this state of affairs is 
that factory owners do not employ anybody 
other than a very healthy person They not 
only cannot afford to have a death on 
their premises but the work involved is so 
strenuous and the conditions so appalling 
that only the healthiest survive A rnulha 
uthanewala (the man who removes the 
spring of hot bangles from the belan) said 
that laetory owners and the work in-charge 
decide how' much a man can make in a day 
It a worker pioduces less than the required 
quantity, he is dismissed without wages or 
with only half the wages. Since there are 
always plenty of desperate people who are 
unemployed, the jagai looks around for 
somebody in very good health 

Glass bangles are being made illegally 
in tank furnaces since 1982 because the 
capacity ol tank furnaces is greater and they 
run round the clock Owners of tank fur¬ 
naces openly make glass bangles because 
there is no excise duty on them These 
wangles are ot slightly inferior quality as the 
colour is put on them after the molten glass 
comes out of the tank furnace These fac¬ 
tories also make laboratory equipment, 
bulbs, chimneys, glassware, etc Out of 60 
glass manufacturing units, only 21 units are 
registered for purposes of excise. From the 
1986-87 budget onwatds, production verifi¬ 
cation has stopped Whatever the factory 
owners declare as their production is ac¬ 
cepted for purpose of Central excise In 
1985-86, the excise revenue was to the tune 
of Rs one crore This year the estimated 
revenue is supposed to be not more than 
Rs 15 lakh On record, production of glass¬ 
ware has gone down by a third There is 
absolutely no control now on what the fac¬ 
tory makes and sells Thirty to forty per cent 
of the total production of a tank furnace 
unit is in making bangles where the profit 
is as high as 50-60 per cent 

Surprisingly, there are no minimum wages 
fixed for glass bangle workers Minimum 
wages were first introduced in 1974 for glass 
bangle and blow glass workers. In 1981, a 
revision ol wages took place by a govern¬ 
ment order In 1982, a high-powered tripar¬ 
tite committee met and another government 
order was issued for revision of wages only 
for the bangle industry The tripartite com¬ 
mittee of labour leaders, union members. 


employers and government officials fixed 
the minimum wages and a government order 
(G O No 4560 (ST) 0/36-1-637/ST/81 
Lucknow dated November 12, 1982) was 
passed However, after the 1981 government 
order, the Glass Industrial Syndicate, 
Firozabad, filed a writ petition in the 
Allahabad High Court against minimum 
wages for bangle workers It is said that the 
High Court slapped a contempt of court 
order on the UP Labour Secretary tor 
insisting upon minimum wages for glass 
bangle workers The state government 
withdrew the G O of 1982 by G O No 
4195-36-3-55, dated 25.11 1983 

Corrupt Bureaucracy 

The story of Firozabad is one of power, 
corruption, blackmail and exploitation. The 
inhuman conditions of work take their toll 
upon the health of workers. A man by the 
time he is 35 years old is almost finished and 
has to rely upon his children to save him 
from starvation and imminent death. There 
are almost 50,000 children below the age of 
14 years working in the glass industry mak¬ 
ing it one of the highest concentiaiion of 
child labour in the world If a person starts 
working at the age ot 8 or 9, he is burnt out 
by the time he is 35 years old Poverty and 
ill-health force him to use his children and 
the vicious cycle continues inexorably 

In these conditions, what is the future of 
the workers of Firozabad' 7 Is there any hope 
that this vicious cycle will ever be broken' 7 
Workers in the glass industry have some sug¬ 
gestions which they leel will go a long way 
in improving their lives They want that the 
Government of India institute a high-level 
investigation into the black marketing of 
coal. If the government was able ro'5top-the 
coal allotment to bogus units which have 
closed down on the pretext of seasonal 
repairs, it would force factory owners cur¬ 
rently living otf black money to reactivate 
their factories If all the registered units were 
actually working, there would be a labour 
shortage and the factory owners would not 
be able to exploit the workers so easily, if 
there is full employment, the economic con¬ 
dition of workers will automatically improve. 
They feel that government should also stop 
the illegal making of glass bangles which 
puts a tremendous work-load on them. 

Workers in Firozabad do not have very big 
demands AH they want is that there should 
be strict enforcement of an eight-hour shift 
so that workers are not forced to work 
beyond their physical capacity Part of the 
reason why this inhuman exploitation of 
workers continues in Firozabad is because 
of the large-scale corruption in the bureau¬ 
cracy. People feel that Firozabad should be 
declared a district so that the rampant cor¬ 
ruption in the lower bureaucracy can be 
rooted out As one person put it: 

However powerful the factory owners may 

be, it is not easy to transfer IAS or IPS 
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officers. This is why the biggest lobby against 
making Firozabad a district is coming from 
them Factory owners also know that it is 
easy to terrorise the lower bureaucracy who 
are not even assured of the support of their 
superior officers 

(To be concluded) 

Notes 

1 References to this are found in Chaiterji, 
Debasish (1986), ‘Child Labour in Glass 
Industry’, Surya India, June, p 12, Pal, 
Bulbul (1986), ‘Bangle-Makers A Fragile 
Existence’, Indian Express, May 4, and Barse, 
Sheela (1986), T leecing of Hapless Labour 

PAKISTAN 


THERE is a definite sense of noticeable 
depression amongst the Pakistani people 
these days There are essentially two reasons 
tm this depression The most immediate 
reason is the recent humiliation of the 
Pakistan hockey team at the Asian Games 
and at the World Cup Pakistanis take their 
spoil quite seriously, and hockey is a game 
which they consider themselves to be the 
master of Until four weeks ago, Pakistan 
was the Asian, World and Olympic Cham¬ 
pion In these tour weeks, they have not only 
lost their Asian and World titles, but have 
been humiliated by teams such as South 
Korea, Argentina, Malaysia and Canada, 
teams which Pakistani coaches have trained 
These defeats, and the loss of two titles have 
caused a wave of depression, not only 
amongst sport enthusiasts, but amongst la; 
people in general and most people feel that 
their ‘national pride’ has been severely 
dented One observer in a leading national 
daily went as far as saying that these defeats 
are the greatest tragedy that have hit the 
nation since the fall of Dacca in 1971 A true 
patriot this one' 

The second reason for the depression, and 
the one which will be discussed here, is the 
unfulfilled expectations from the August 
movement of the Movement for the Restora¬ 
tion of Democracy (MRD) in Pakistan. 
Expectations were running very high since 
the arrival of Benazir Bhutto in April and 
her cadre and sympathisers were waiting for 
her to take over government from the Zia- 
Junejo clique The fact that the MRD move¬ 
ment did not succeed in toppling the govern¬ 
ment (and thus in bringing Benazir to power) 
has caused some depression amongst her 
supporters and lay people in general 
However, the ‘failed’ movement has also had 
some positive points 

The August 14 movement started quite 
unexpectedly and took the MRD quite 
unawares. The background to the sudden 


Glass Factories of Firozabad—IP, Indian 
Express, April 6. 

2 See Pal, op cit 

3 See Barse, op cit 

4 Marx, Karl (1954), Capital, ‘A Critical 
Analysis of Capitalist Production’, Volume 
1, Moscow. Toreign Languages Publishing 
House, p 285 

5 See Chatterji, op cit. Pal, op cit, and Barse, 
op cit. 

6 Marx, op cit, p 269 

7 Ibid 

8 Pal, op cit 

9 The case of Mary Anne Walkley, the London 
milliner who died of over-work in 1863, is 
very similar See Marx, op cit, p 254 


start of the movement is most interesting and 
is still shrouded in some mystery The prime 
minister’s ruling party, the Pakistan Muslim 
League had planned to hold a large public 
meeting at the historic Minar-e-Pakistan in 
Lahore to celebrate the country’s 39th 
Independence Day The MRD had also 
planned a meeting at Mochi Gate in Inhere 
the same day There were rumours that the 
MRD had planned to disrupt the 'official' 
meeting and some people believed that 
when the announcement saying that “the 
prime minister is now going to address the 
meeting” was made over the public address 
system, Benazir, and not Junejo, would 
appear on the stage of the ‘official’ Jalsa 

TWo days before the planned meeting, the 
prime minister addressed the country and 
declared that his party had decided to cancel 
their public meeting and that the MRD 
should do the same This was considered a 
good tactical move by the government who 
had shown admirable restraint and tolerance 
to the People’s Party until then It was 
thought that by avoiding a confrontation, 
the government will permit the MRD to let 
off more air and chant their slogans and 
thus the government will be seen to seem 
more democratic than ever, allowing the 
Opposition total freedom Of course, the 
MRD and in particular the People's Party 
and Benazir were not going to cancel their 
Jatsas and they publicly announced their 
intentions to go ahead with the planned 
meeting 

Thus for the first time since the ‘demo 
cratic’ process in Pakistan started in January 
this year, things became ugly and reverted 
to normalcy Mass arrests were made on 
August 13 and a number of leading MRD 
workers and their leaders were arrested in 
order to make the August 14 meeting a 
failure. Some leaders, notably Benazir, 
avoided arrest, and although they did not 
hold a meeting in Lahore, turned up at a 


public meeting in I.yari in Karachi. The 
meeting was teai -gassed by the police and 
later Benazir was ariested 

In Lahore, things took on a nasty turn 
People gathered at the planned Jalsa site but 
before their numbers could increase con¬ 
siderably, police opened indiscriminate fire 
on the workers killing five on the spot fins 
occurrence was quite unheard ot m recent 
history, as even the open Martial l aw regime 
had not dared fire at a Punjabi crowd due 
to the very sensitive role ot Punjab in 
Pakistani politics It is believed that unless 
Punjab joins in any struggle, the movement 
will fail Thus there was no reason to pro¬ 
voke the Lahori crowd to join the forces 
against the government Nevertheless, the 
risk taken by the government paid ofl 
and the incident did not spark oft any 
serious anti-government demonstrations 
Nevertheless, a number of questions seem 
unanswered 

Rt ASON tOR PROVOCAIION 

What was the real reason for the provoca¬ 
tion of the firing and the arrests 7 The 
government could have permitted the MRD 
to let off steam and it would still be sitting 
comfortably The MRD did not plan to 
staH their movement for Democracy until 
September 20 and thus the August 14 
meeting would have been just another Jalsa 
like the hundreds held since fanuary I here 
are essentially two points ol view as to why 
the government took the steps it did on 
August 14 

Some people in the government and the 
military have not taken too favourably to the 
‘liberal’ stance employed by the Junejo 
regime. General Zia is one of those hawks 
who believes that Junejo should not have 
allowed the legalisation of the political par¬ 
ties and should have used a stronger hand 
in dealing with recent events in the country 
These hawks teel that Junejo is gaining more 
m confidence and thus he could act against 
these hawks too if he was given a further 
boost Thus this group thought that it would 
be opportune to discredit the luncio govern¬ 
ment and then impose a stricter discipline 
over the political parties It is true that there 
have been rumblings ol infighting in the 
government, but given the specifics of 
Pakistani politics, wr. lunejo is essentially 
Zia’s and the militaiy's puppet and that 
both ol them get their instructions (torn 
Washington, this view is less credible than 
the other teason lor the crackdown, 

The second, more persuasive, Machiavellian 
argument holds that both Zia and Juncio 
acted together in the events that look place 
The reason for the crackdown was to break 
the MRD, which was gaining m momentum, 
Irom gaming any further ground The MRD 
had decided that they would stall iheir 
movement from September 20 and they had 
made arrangements accordingly Thus what 
better way of breaking their movement and 
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diiropthifi their plans than by taking them 
unawares. And, this move by the Zia-Junejo 
regime proved brilliant and achieved un¬ 
precedented results. 

The MRD was surely naive to assume that 
the government will gingerly sit aside while 
the MRD started its planned mobilisation 
and agitation on September 20. The govern¬ 
ment provoked the MRD into action and 
destroyed their planned movement 

Government the Gainer 

The result of the provocation was that 
from August 14 to about the first week 
of September, numerous demonstrations 
against the government took place. But given 
the lack of planning by the MRD, they were 
quite unimpressive and died down rapidly. 
As expected the greatest opposition and 
mobilisation was m the province of Sind, 
which not only has the largest number of 
People’s Party supporters, but also has a 
large ‘nationalist’ movement. Thus numerous 
demonstrations were held and government 
property was attacked all over the interior 
of the province The ever-present army 
retaliated and the end result was at least 40 
dead In the Punjab there were some ripples 
of discontent but clearly not enough to cause 
the government any sleepless nights In the 
other two provinces of Baluchistan and the 
North West Frontier Province, a few arrests 
were made, but again they proved no pro¬ 
blem for the government 

The US State Department issued an 
internal statement reported in the country's 
leading English daily. The Muslim, that the 
US government feels, after the MRD move¬ 
ment, that Zia is secure for at least two or 
three years now. Observers sympathetic to 
the MRD movement in Pakistan have also 
felt that the movement has failed and are 
now not as optimistic as a few months ago. 
Apparently the Zia-Junejo government has 
come out the undisputed ‘winner’ in the last 
bout, but this is correct only in a way, and 
there have been some positive outcomes of 
the ‘failure’. 

Benazir Drawn Back into Broader 
Alliance 

For one, the People’s Party has realised 
that it has a lot of sympathisers and sup¬ 
port r.aongst the public, but these people 
are willing to vote the party into power and 
are not particularly interested in coming out 
into the streets (The reason why the move¬ 
ment has affected the People’s Party more 
than the MRD is that the MRD had been 
swamped by the People’s Party and that the 
movement of August 14, although under 
the banner of the MRD, was primarily a 
People’s Party affair with a couple of smaller 
parties throwing in some support.) The 
People’s Party has also realised that it need: 
better organisation as it is indeed very poorly 
organised and top-heavy with little ‘grass¬ 
roots’ democracy The most important 
aspect of the movement has been the rela¬ 
tionship between the People’s Party and the 
MRD. Benazir, who wanted to go it alone, 
and who was distancing herself from the 
MRD has realised that she needs the MRD 


. as much as the MRD needs her party. 
Her lone attempt has not been very suc¬ 
cessful and she is thus drawn back into the 
fold of the broader alliance. This is a very 
positive outcome of the movement and will 
restore greater unity among the constituent 
parties. She has also realised that her party 
has its roots only m Sind and a great deal 
of hard work is needed to attract the public 
in the other provinces and in particular in 
the Punjab. She, along with the other MRD 
parties, has openly accepted the criticism 
over the failed movement and it is likely that 
in the next round they will be better prepared 
and organised. 

The fact that Sind rose up once again is 
important. For many Smdhis, the 1986 
movement was an extension of the 1983 
movement which lasted four months. It is 
true that the People's Party led the way in 
Sind, but nationalist forces also took their 
cue from there. Local peasant organisations 
also joined forces as did student organisa¬ 
tions. This short spurt in Sind has further 
caused the contradiction in Sind to sharpen 
and the movement of the nationalities has 
also grown in the process If Sind becomes 


the only force in die struggle against the 
present government, and the other provinces 
remain silent, Sind will begin to move 
further towards independence and in the 
process will have to pay a very high price. 
It should be the attempt of all parties in 
the MRD to try to launch a countrywide 
movement and not limit it to a smaller 
province. 

It is hoped that the MRD, despite the 
August 14 setback, will emerge stronger and 
more organised and will emerge as a national 
opposition and not just one with roots in 
one of the provinces. The self-criticism of 
the MRD has helped in paving the way for 
that and m the next round they should be 
in a better and stronger position. It has also 
given the MRD, and in particular Benazir, 
a better perspective of the Zia-Junejo regime 
and they must surely realise that power will 
not be handed over to them (or her) so easily 
and so quickly, without a hard fought 
struggle One also hopes that the depression 
is momentary and that the parties and their 
leaders can once again awaken the spirit of 
their cadre 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Stock Market and Financial Institutions 

Amal Sanyal 


THE growth in the size of the stock market 
over the last few years and the variegated 
postures taken by the public sector financial 
institutions towards the market raises issues 
of some political interest. 

The equity holding of the institutions has 
grown over the past through direct invest¬ 
ment and partly through conversion of 
defaulted loans into equity, leading to the 
present situation where institutional control 
over important private sector corporations 
is large and often strategic The question that 
now arises is what should the institutions do 
with these holdings. At least three possi¬ 
bilities are open, and have been either sug¬ 
gested or indeed have been put into practice 
at times The holdings can be used for exer¬ 
cising direct political control over the major 
factions in the given corporations, they can 
be uScd for anti-cyclical interventions in the 
stock market to stabilise the market, and 
finally, they can be used simply to enhance 
the resources of the.institutions 

The stabilising role has been quite actively 
considered recently For example, the upward 
trend in the stock market that began in 
November 1984 came to an uneasy height 
by July 1985, and a break in the bullishness 
of the market was achieved only after large 
institutional selling starting in the middle of 
August 'More recently there seems to be a 
suggestion that the current sluggishness in 
the market following the Union Budget of 
1986-87 be broken by purchases by the finan¬ 
cial institutions. If the equity holding of the 
institutions is used for stabilisation regularly, 
then of course they have to continuously 
move against the prevailing market senti¬ 
ment, which may not be the best from the 
point of view of their own profitability. A 
second problem is that if the market gets 
extremely bearish, the resources of the insti¬ 
tutions may simply prove inadequate. In the 
current Five-Year Plan, for example, ICICI, 
IDB1 and IFCI have together a projected 
resource gap of over Rs 3,000 crore, and if 
the market takes a dip more severe than, 
say, the immediate posbbudget level of 
March 21, it may not be possible to have an 
effective stabilisation move on behalf of the 
institutions on their own resources 

Thus a stabilising role of the institutions, 
even if desirable, can be conceived to work 
only within limits It is to be strictly dis¬ 
tinguished in this respect from the open" 
market operation of Central Banks which 
seeks to influence long-term interest rates. 
The Central Banks buy with their own 
liability, which they can create as they go on 
buying, and even then there have been 
severely bearish occasions when Central 
Bank operations have failed to combat bear 
sentiments in bond markets. 

On the other hand, if the institutions use 
their <>ort folio for enhancing their resources. 


their intervention in the market is not 
necessarily going to be stabilising. As a rule 
our institutions are not supposed to par¬ 
ticipate in speculative operations, but if they 
are allowed to do so, their portfolios which 
may be inadequate for stabilisation, will 
prove large enough for often destabilising the 
market. In fact the creation of the Mutual 
Fund Unit Scheme last month by the UTI 
bears watching in this respect; if the fund 
which is to be principally invested in equities 
is managed professionally it should lead to 
active stock market participation. If the scale 
becomes at all large, its operations should 
move along with prevailing market senti¬ 
ments and could accentuate any existing ele¬ 
ment of instability in the market. 

Both active participation and stabilising 
intervention hav? one common feature 
which needs commenting on Depending on 
the course of such activities and its specific 
history, institutions at any point of time will 
have sizeable holdings of equities spread ran¬ 
domly over an arbitrary assortment of cor¬ 
porations This is a prospect which need not 
be appreciated by the major factions con¬ 
trolling tiie.se corporations or battling over 
them Similarly, from the view point of the 
government, it deprives the government of 
systematic control over select corporations 
and houses which it enjoys currently—a 
control which can be manoeuvred and 
developed in a planned way over time and 
over select houses. 

This observation brings us to the other use 
of equity holdings of the institutions which 
we mentioned earlier, namely, their systematic 
use for a certain amount of control over the 
major factions in select corporations. Such 
use is almost a routine, particularly in the 
corporations where battles for control are 
fought every other day between major 
holders. The Swraj Paul episode where the 
institutional holding was mobilised by the 
government for having its own way made 
sensational news only because it was some¬ 
what more colourful than the almost daily 


use of this kind of control. It should be 
realised that a degree of direct control over 
majoi industrial houses is important in our 
political system, not because the government 
seeks to regulate corporate affairs for the 
common welfare, but simply because the 
governments, political parties and inner 
groups within them continue to remain in 
powei through calculated balancing of the 
interests of different strata of the propertied 
classes. 

Why should industry live under this kind 
of control, subjugation and intervention? 
Because it cannot in turn do without gover¬ 
nance of this kind. At the time of Indepen¬ 
dence we had a capitalist class which lacked 
resources for capitalist industrialisation; nor 
did it have enough clout or credibility within 
society to raise resources from other classes 
on its own Therefore we could not afford 
to have a government which not only aids 
capital but also talks capitalism Instead we 
had our Socialistic Pattein, which aimed at 
establishing, as credibly as possible, an 
image of neutrality, if not between the pro¬ 
pertyless and the propertied, at least among 
the different constituents of the propertied 
This has seen us through a fair bit of 
industrialisation over four decades, but the 
continued state of near balance between dif¬ 
ferent strata of the propertied classes has 
also increased the necessity of a degree of 
autonomy of the government’s management 
functions, in particular the bureaucracy 

So the institutional development in the 
country has both continuously helped 
capitalist industrialisation and created 
instruments which provide some kind of 
leverage over individual capitalists. If in an 
attempt to stabilise a frenzied stock market 
at the height of its boom, the institutions 
unload their entire stock on the market, it 
would indeed be an interesting twist in the 
political economy of our development In 
any case it will be interesting to watch how 
the government combines on the one hand 
the functioning of control which requires 
calculated holding of major stocks and 
nursing them, and on the other, that of 
stabilisation and portfolio gams which 
would reshuffle the equity portfolio of the 
institutions every now and then at random 
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75 Years of Enterprise 

Excerpts from the speech of Shri J. N. Sapru, Chairman I.T.C. Limited, 
at the 75th Annual General Meeting held on 30.10.1986. 



Shn J ,V Sapru 


PERFORMANCE HIGHLIGHTS 


The Report and At counts of the Company 
for the financial year 1985-86 have been In 
your hands for some time and I am taking 
rhem as read 

Your Company's turnover at Rs934 
crores, represents a growth of 17% over the 
previous year, while ns net sales realisation, 
after payment of Fxcise Duties at Rs260 
crores has registered a growth of 6% over 
1985 The Increase In net sales realisation 
in spite of the setback to the cigarette 
Industry reflects the all-round growth In 
your Company’s several operations and 
gives cause for optimism Your Director* 
nave therefore thought It fit to 
recommend a dividend of 22.5% and 
In addition a Platinum Jubilee 
Dividend of 5%, totalling a dividend of 
27.5% for the year. 

I would now like to touch upon the 
performance of your Company's main 
businesses 

The Cigarette Industry has been through 
another disquieting year Frequent and 
staggering excise duty levies have left the 
Industry gasping Not only has there been 
no growth In the Industry' hut In fact the 
Industry volume In 1985-86 Is 13% below 
the same perlixl last year, and Is down to 
what tt was five years ago In 1981 In the 
absence of volume growth and with 
increasing inflationary burdens on both 
fixed and variable costs, the Division’s 
attention has Inevitably been directed 
towards managing costs Tight financial 
management, priiductlvity improvements 
thiough modernisation and Innovation and 
aggressive marketing have enabled II to 
maintain us profitability and improve Its 
market share nv 1 5% in a declining market 
It has further strengthened its position In 
the filter cigarette segment which now 
accounts for 55% of the total dga r ette 
market A ma|or modernisation programme 
involving an outlay of Rs 30 crores In five 
years is well underway In cigarette factories 
for Improving productivity and quality 
Considerable attention Is aiso being given 
to sharpening management information 


systems thiough Induction of micro¬ 
computers 

The declining domestic offtake of 
cigarette tobaccos Is having its Impact on 
our tobacco exports more particularly to 
the hard currency areas in the absence of 
domestic support, Indian tobaccos are 
losing out on the price-value relationship 
and despite the effective devaluation of our 
currency, they are still not competitive 
Russia’s offtake under rupee trade now 
accounts for the bulk of India's tobacco 
exports Given this scenario, I1.TD 
Division's exports of Rs 20 5 crores this year 
are considered satisfactory Every attempt Is 
being made to Increase exports by 
developing new markets and new 
products 

The Packaging 8t Printing Division 
recorded an 18% Increase In Its external 
business The Division will be shortly 
introducing the Cundell system to meet the 
packaging requirements of the tea, seed 
and pharmaceutical industries 

Welcomgroup, the Hotels Division of 
your Company, has had a good year 
ITC-ctwned hotels rect irded a 24% Increase 
In turnover whilst the Welcomgroup chain 
turnover at Rs60 4 crores was 29% higher 
than that of last year In the process, gross 
operating profits at Rs 10 65 crores were up 
44% 

The opening of Bukhara a fashionable 
restaurant in mid-town Manhattan In 
February this year, marked the first small 
step In the internationalisation of 
Welcomgroup operations 

Necessary action has been initiated in 
the context of the restructuring of your 
Company’s hotel businesses, and 
clearances from various authorities are 
being sought 

The devaluation of the Nepalese 
currency early this year cast an unexpected 
additional burden on Surya Tobacco 
Company (P) Ltd, an enterprise co 
promised by your Company Despite this, 
even’ attempt has been made to keep 
within the budgeted cost and production 
will now commence In November 

Your Company's promoted enterprise, 
Bhadrachalam Paperooards lid, returned 
to the dividend list and declared a dividend 
of 12 5% for the year ended September 
1985, It received the National Productivity 
Award for the third year In succession 
within the short spare of seven years The 
current share price of this Company 
substantiates the degree of Investor 
confidence In Its operations 


EXCISE 


Your Company has all along expressed 
Its desire to settle disputes related to Excise 
with, Government amicably apd without 
delay I am happy to be able to report that 


due largely to a very pragmatic and positive 
approach by Government, much progress 
has been made during the past year In the 
resolution of disputed Excise matters 
spanning a decade Although your 
Company’s appeals before the Supreme 
Court continue to remain pending, we have 
not deflected from our position to engage 
In purposeful discussion with the Excise 
Authorities Not only has the spectrum of 
issues been narrowed substantially 
through payments in settlement, but I am 
hopeful that an amicable resolution of the 
residual Issues Is within reach 


75 YEARS OF ENTERPRISE 


This year Is a landmark In the life of your 
Company because It marks 75 years of our 
existence In the country An anniversary Is 
an occasion for stockiaklng, and as I reflect 
over the events I canntx help but Indulge In 
some nostalgia 

—-—— 44 —- 

As I reflect over the events...I do 
so with satisfaction and 
pride In a Company that, from 
its Inception, haa been imbued 
with a spirit of enterprise which 
has made it the vibrant and 
useful corporate citizen of 
today’s India. 

--"" 99 1 

The spirit of enterprise which saw us fast 
changing from a mere trading operation to 
a strong production oriented organisation, 
with an assured supply of quality raw 
material, moved us further afield It could 
be said that our second successful 
diversification was In the area of printing 
and packaging, the first being that of leaf 
tobacco development As early as 1925, our 
Munger unit started printing and packaging 
operations for our own products This was 
followed in 1949 bv the opening of our 
Tinivottiyur factory In Madras From a.small 
beginning, our Packaging & Printing 
Division Is today a force to reckon with In 
the Industry 

Our predecessors pressed for self 
sufficiency In manufacture and helped set 
up an Indigenous cigarette tissue paper 
making plant, as well as cigarette 
machinery and filter rod manufacture later 
All this belonged to the first forty years. If 
you will excuse my becoming somewhat 
personal now— my fortunes have been 
entwined with the Company's for the 
following three decades, as I joined in 
1955, just after we had started the process of 
lndlanlsatlon of capital with Indian 
shareholding at 6% This was aiso around 
the time when we recognised Trade 
Unionism and the concept of Long Term 
Agreements began Having started my 
career In the Marketing discipline, I 
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remember my early exciting days In 
Marketing when your Company had the 
distinction of being one of India's first 
companies to go In for Market Researc h In a 
big way We were now moving slowly into 
the buyers’ market, and as young Assistants 
we soon leamt that The Consumer Is 
Sovereign, and all our activities were geared 
to meeting his wants That philosophy 
guides us to this dav In all our activities 

The Sixties saw us concentrate on R * D 
—ILTD’s Research Centre at Rajahmundry. 
set up In the Forties, was further 
strengthened by the Agricultural Research 
& Training Centre established in Hunsur In 
Karnataka to train personnel to assist 
farmers in producing tobacco on scientific 
lines, and the setting up of our Integrated 
Research Centre at Bangalore in 19 7 3 
marked the culmination of our 
commitment to R & D Here, research Is 
conducted not only for our Tobacco 
Division, but also for all our other 
Divisions 

The Seventies were memorable years of 
change We changed our name in 1970 to 
India Tobacco Company lid —a precursor 
of the many significant changes which 
subsequently took place towards 
integrating the Company with the country 
In line with our contemporary outlook we 
also adopted our current emblem which 
signifies our philosophy—enterprise 
through spearheading growth with 
dynamism and innovation During the 
same year dilution of foreign equity 
continued voluntarily, Indian Public 
participation in equity rising from 6% to 
25% We were one of India's first 
companies to start a programme of phased 
lndianlsatlon of capita! well before the 
dilution provisions of FERA were enacted 
India Tobacco Company Ltd gave way to 
IT C Limited In 1974 signifying not merely 
a change of name, but a pledge to continue 
to identify corporate objectives with 
national priorities through the diversi¬ 
fication of our businesses A further dis¬ 
investment. during the same year, by the 
overseas shareholders resulted In Indian 
shareholding increasing from 25% to 40%, 
and in 1976, with yet another offer of sale 
bringing up the Indian shareholding to 
over 60% 

In 1975 we moved into an entirely new 
business — Hotels — with the opening of 
Welcomgroup Chola in Madras, followed 
in quick succession by Weltomgroup 
Mugnal in Agra in 1976 and our flagship 
hotel Welcomgroup Maurya, In Delhi in 
19 77 The subsequent marketing services 
and reservation tie-up of Welcomgroup 
with Sheraton Corporation has been a 
mayir benefit as it has linked Welcomgroup 
Htxels with the Sheraton marketing 
network globally At about the same time, 
with the purchase of ILTD's assets In India, 
the Indian Isjng of II.TD was completed and 
it became one of our Divisions 


Our next maior area of diversification 
was in Pulp and Paper - the Bhadrachalam 
Paperboards venture in a backward and 
tribal area of Andhra Pradesh started 
commercial production In 1979 
No review of the ITC history would be 
complete if I did not mention the 
enormous contribution made by our 
employees at all levels, throughout the last 
75 years. They have been an integral part of 
vour Company since Inception, ana each 
successive generation has carried further 
the tradition ofa forward looking industrial 
society Our employees have been united 
in their desire to contribute to the strength 
and growth of vour Company 

R 24 D. product Innovation, aggressive 
marketing, prudent management of 
finance, and last but not least, an 
everlasting concern for the coasumer have 
helped us maintain our primacy of 
position We are committed In our resolve 
to always trv and Improve performance bv 
ensuring quality and being ahead of 
competition Our foundations have been 
forged on the bedrock of excellence and 
quality and it is on these tried and tested 
attributes that we will build our future 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The past four years have seen your 
Company consolidating its varied 
businesses and creating liquidity, through 
prudent financial management, to cope 
with the uncertainties thrown up by the 
past ten years' unresolved Excise Issues 

r-T.11-1 ~ raiir ~~ 

New buslneaaes with a promise 
of turnover* In excess of 
RslOOO crores by the turn of 
the century will relate to areas 
of national priority and of 
growing and widespread 
consumer need. 



With the resolution of these uncertainties 
in sight, plans for entering new businesses 
are in advanced stages of finalisation and 
the coming year should see vour Company 
embark upon new and profitable areas of 
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businesses Necessarily, the new 
businesses contemplated will be an 
amalgam of certain Ingredients they will 
be ofa scope and size that are appropriate 
to ITC's market and financial standing with 
a promise of turnovers In excess of Rs 1,000 
crores by the turn of the century They will 
relate to areas of national priority and of 
mowing and widespread consumer need 
They will have a high technological and 
R&D bias and will be In accordance with 
one of ITC's fundamental objectives of 
foreign exchange earnings or Import 
substitution ITC has had a strong rural 
presence and association with thousands of 
tobacco farmers over many decades It Is 
therefore logical that any venture we may 
undertake In the agro-tech area will 
provide competitive advantages not easily 
replicable by others 

CONCLUSION 

Yet, the best made plans and stmctqres, 
ail the financial, marketing and 
technological resources and expertise we 
may have at our command would come to 
nought because by themselves they are 
Incapable of any self-propulsion It Is the 
human resource which makes progress 
possible It Is therefore, the management of 
this most Important resource, that will 
always remain your Company’s foremost 
priority, because this is our greatest asset 
We are proud, in your Company, of being 
able to create and nurture a climate that 
allows talent and Imagination to flourish, 
and attitude and skills to remain 
contemporary 

It Is with the unstinted support of our 
employees at all levels that we have 
travelled so fas, and It Is with their 
continued commitment and dedication to 
progress that we look forward to the future 
Therefore, It Is but right that on this 75th 
year of our operations, I pay a tribute to our 
employees, who have made ITC what It is 
today 

Ladies and Gentlemen, on behalf of the 
Board and myself, I take great pleasure 
in announcing the setting up of The 
ITC Platinum Jubilee Pension Fund 
covering all permanent unionised 
employees in the Company with an 
Initial contribution of ll> 1 crote. 

I would like to take the opportunity, In 
conclusion, of thanking you for your 
unwavering support over the years and of 
also thanking our customers, suppliers and 
business associates for their generous 
co-operation at all times Your gtxxiwill 
has been our source of strength and 1 look 
forward with you to a prosperous future for 
our Company 

Thank you 

This does not purport to he a re/xnl 0 / the 
proceedings of the 7 Sth Annual General 
Meeting 
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The Stranger from Poland 

Anhok Mitra 

The Economics of Michal Kalecki by Malcolm C Sawyer; Macmillan, 1985; 
price not stated. 


IT is tittle-tattle of a sociological genre, and 
perhaps deserving of only some marginal at¬ 
tention. the English upper class occasionally 
prevaricate, but do they cheat too? Michal 
Kalecki had mailed to lohn Maynard 
Keynes, some time m 1933, a German 
translation of his paper in Polish, Proba 
Tkorti Koruunktury The paper presented the 
frame of a dynamic macro-economics v, nich 
in its essentials anticipated the broad 
features of Keynes' “General Theory” 
Keynes promptly returned the paper, along 
with a short note stating that, sorry, he did 
not read any German This, of course, was 
a devastating untruth. Keynes was the author 
of “The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace” and one of the principal behind-the- 
scene-negotiators on behalf ol the British 
government at Versailles, his knowledge of 
German was impeccable 
“The General Theory" appeared in 1936, 
and took the world of economics by storm 
It contained not one reference to Kalecki or 
his paper If one goes hv the testimony of 
his widow, Kalecki look all this with a dose 
of practical philosophy he came to the con¬ 
clusion that ‘should he claim his priority he 
will rather encounter disbelief A stranger 
coming from Poland . [could not] stand up 
to Keynes, a personality with a well establish¬ 
ed position and reputation” However, con¬ 
tinues the widow in her somewhat fractured 
English, Kalecki “had some reason to expect 
that on the occasion of publishing his book 
‘Essays in the Theory of Economic Fluctua¬ 
tions’ Keynes was to be persuaded to write 
an introduction to it He was supposed to 
mention then the author's priority to 
himself. This has not materialised as Keynes 
became seriously ill" 

The fact is that, at least in 1939, when 
Kalccki's book appeared, Keynes was not 
‘seriously ill' The proofs of the book had 
been duly sent to him, in the expectation that 
he would write an introduction and offer 
Kalecki whatever compliments he thought 
fit to offer lor exploring successfully, a few 
years ahead of him, the morphology of 
effective demand, of the ex post adjustment 
of savings to the level of investment, of the 
relationship between capitalists' profits and 
their earnings and all that Keynes chose not 
to write the introduction 
This certainly indicated a lack of charity 
on Keynes’ part It is much more difficult 
to say whether the episode also revealed a 
lack of integrity on his part Economists arc 
supposed to exercise their mind so as to be 
able to come up with answers to economic 
problems currently afflicting the world. If 


at any given moment a particular problem 
is the cynosure of attention, ideas will ger¬ 
minate concerning its solution, and some of 
these ideas are likely to converge towards one 
another Such bunching of research and 
analysis is a natural phenomenon as much 
in the social sciences as in the physical ones 
It would in fact have been astonishing if, in 
the opening decades of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, a whole lot ol Anglo-Saxon economists 
did nol worry over ground rent and corn 
laws and come up with competing theories 
almost at the same lime Nor is the prox¬ 
imity of the Walras-Menger-Jevons explora¬ 
tions in the 1870s at all surprising the tools 
of differential analysis had entered the arena 
of economics with, for example, Cournot, 
and marginalism was already on the way, it 
is a matter of random accident that it was 
stumbled upon first here, then there, and 
then somewhere else. It would, therefore, be 
foolish to accuse Keynes, in I'affatre Kalecki, 
of plagiarism In any event, the allegation 
cannot be proved But perhaps the English 
upper class hauteur did play a part, what can 
a wretched, insignificant Pole tell the shm- 
ingest luminary of the British academic 
establishment? 


The glory of discovering t he doctrine of 
effective demand and of the significance of 
public expenditure for employment creation 
went to Keynes While Keynes cared little for 
ideology, he certainly cared for the system. 
Capitalism has reasons to feel grateful 
towards him, he gave it a second incarna¬ 
tion The concern over ideology is much 
more overt in Kalecki's analysis The capita¬ 
list system breaks down, but there is hardly 
anything puzzling in this phenomenon, for 
did not Marx say it will break down? It can 
all be derived from Marx’s two-department 
schema of expanded reproduction. Kalecki 
provided a neat, simple formulation of 
capitalist crisis, which is basically Marxist, 
but whose significance even those either 
ideologically or instinctively inimical to 
Marxism could not quite ignore Establish¬ 
ment economics in the west has not been 
quite the same since Kalecki, in his quiet 
mannci, made the apparently simple point - 
‘The workers spend what they get and the 
capitalists gel what they spend’ Keynesian 
macro-economics roughly stresses the same 
Iruth, and many will continue to stay loyal 
to the Keynesian way of saying it. with its 
convolutions about the 'money illusion’ ol 
workers, the psychological propensity to 
consume, the ncai-mctaphy vital marginal 
efficiency of capital, and ihc vague, and 
olten flimsy, notions concerning the role of 
uncertainty and expectations To several 
others, both Kalecki's analytical port¬ 
manteau and his approach would seem to 
be more direct and straightforward: the 
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degree of monopoly is a reflection of actual 
market manifestations, the flow of investi- 
ble funds follows from the at tual nature of 
operation of the capitalist system, which in 
turn is linked not to factors like future 
expectations but to realised profits now, and 
so on 

Perhaps genealogy too casts a spell on 
ideas Kalcckfs format is inspired by Marx’s, 
but, should we not add, it is Marx’s struc¬ 
ture of expanded reproduction as developed 
by Kalecki's great compatriot, Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg? The crisis in effective demand in the 
capitalist world as etched by Kalecki is close 
to the crisis which overtakes the realisation 
of surplus in a closed capitalist economy m 
Luxemburg's system and which, therefore, 
necessitates the penetration oi non-capitalist 
countries. Perhaps Kalecki would not go all 
the way with Luxemburg, but is not this 
categorical statement from him tribute 
enough- " the necessity of covering the 
‘gap of saving’ by home investment or ex¬ 
ports was outlined by her [Luxemburg] 
pei haps more clearly than anywhere else 
before the publication of Mr Keynes' 
'General Theory’ ” (Kalecki, “Essays in the 
Theory of Economic Fluctuations’’, 1939, 
P 46). 

Malcolm C Sawyer’s book is not par¬ 
ticularly exciting For one thing, it is over¬ 
written, the same point is made, over and 
over, at different places There is also a 
certai i inelegance of style which hampers 
smooih reading It is nonetheless important, 
for it is-perhaps among the first books in 
English language exclusively devoted to 
discussing Kalecki’s contributions to 
economic analysis it digs up facts and 
anecdotes—including those quoted above— 
which help towards a fuller chronological 
accounting of Kalecki’s writings. Individual 
chapters present a taxonomy of Kalecki’s 
tools, such as the degree of monopoly and 
prices, profits and saving-investment 
schedules, bank money and the rate of 
interest and, of course, effective demand and 
employment While none of the chapters 
throw any major new light, there is much 
detailed discussion of what Kalecki really 
meant. A chapter on the Political Economy 
of Full Employment contains an interesting 
narration of how Kalecki, from his cub¬ 
byhole of an off'ce in the United Nations 
building in New York, observed the ongoing 
economic events in the United States and 
West European countries in the immediate 
post-World War TWo phase His writings in 
this period are replete with the wisest social 
commentary, such as. "Both public and 
private investment should be carried out 
only to the extent to which they are con¬ 
sidered useful If the effective demand thus 
generated fails to provide full employment, 
the gap should be filled by increasing con¬ 
sumption and not by piling, up unwanted 
public or private capital equipment”, or “a 
programme for lasting full employment 
must be based either on a long run 


"Budget deficit policy or on the redistribu¬ 
tion of income” Since the experience of 
Europe in the inter-war period had injected 
Sufficient ‘elasticity pessimism’ in him, he 
warned against economies with persistent 
balance of payments deficits being bullied 
into devaluation The onus for adjustment, 
he had little doubt, should be borne by the 
surplus countries through the stimulation of 
their imports and thereby of the exports of 
deficit countries The state of wisdom—or 
of, one should add, bias and prejudice— 
has not advanced in the past forty years 
It was, for example, almost with an un¬ 
canny anticipation that he summed up the 
likely developments in the countries of 
capitalism- “In the slump, either under the 
pressure of the masses, or even without it, 
public investment financed by borrowing 
will be undertaken to prevent large-scale 
unemployment. But if attempts are made to 
apply this method in order to maintain the 
high level of employment reached in the 
subsequent boom a strong opposition of 
‘business lenders' is likely to be encountered 


ONE cannot conceive of a functioning 
democracy without a free press But 
democracy and freedom of press, by and 
large, have remained an ideal for the third 
world countries with a big gap between ideal 
and real. In the Indian sub-continent, of the 
three countries now, only India can be said 
to be blessed with free press, though there 
are occasional problems. Pakistan and 
Bangla Desh do not come anywhere near 
this freedom Neither the united Pakistan 
nor the dismembered one ever tested this 
freedom except perhaps for a short spell at 
the rfutset 

It requires the commitment of a senior 
journalist like Zamir Niazi to tell the tragic 
story of the “Press in Chains” in Pakistan 
The title of the book itself speaks volumes 
Zamir Niazi, it becomes obvious to any 
reader of the book, is unflinchingly commit¬ 
ted to the freedom of the press He knows 
the value of this freedom first hand as he 
has served in senior capacities in major 
Pakistani papers like Dawn, Daily News and 
Business Recorder let us remember that the 
book has been written and published dur¬ 
ing the Zia regime, by no means a trivial feat 
It requires extraordinary courage and Zamir 
Niazi has shown it. Let us also not forget 
that the journalists were flogged during this 
regime for violating curbs on their freedom 
The book carries a moving poem of Faiz 
Ahmad Faiz on the inside cover page- 
Speak, for your lips are free; 

Speak, your tongue is still yours; 
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lasting full employment is not at all to 
their liking The workers would ‘get out of 
hand’ and the. ‘captains of industry' would 
be anxious 'to teach them a lesson’. 
Moreover, the price increase in the upswing 
is to the disadvantage of small and big 
rentiers and makes them ‘boom tired’ In this 
situation a powerful bloc is likely to be 
formed between big business and the rentier 
interests, and they would probably find more 
than one economist to declare that the situa¬ 
tion was manifestly unsound" This was 
anticipating Reaganomics and Thatcherism 
nearly a quarter of a century before their 
actual arrival! 

A few chapters towards the end refer to 
Kalecki’s works on the problems of socialist 
planning and the underdeveloped countries 
There is much insight in these chapters, but 
the author is clearly handicapped by the fact 
that not all Kalecki’s papers written during 
his later years arc yet available in English 
A major social purpose will be served if the 
discussion in the book under review hastens 
the translation of these papers 


Youi upright body is yours— 

Speak, your life is still yours 
You have to live through it to realise the 
horrors of mental slavery, especially when 
it is ruthlessly enforced We had felt so very 
suffocated during the two and half years of 
the Emergency. Think of Pakistan! Like our 
brief period of Emergency it had only a brief 
period of democracy No wonder Niazi’s 
book made history in Pakistan and its first 
edition was sold out m no time and prepara¬ 
tions are on for bringing out its second 
edition. Justice Fakhruddin, ex-justice of the 
Pakistan Supreme Court and a civil rights 
activist, hailed it enthusiastically 

The book has been divided into five 
chapters The first chapter, ‘The Torchbe- 
arers’, deals with Jinnah and the press 
Chronicling the bnth of the modern press 
in the nineteenth century India he aptly 
remarks, “Press and persecution in this part 
of the world were born together, with few 
intervals of freedom depending on the cir¬ 
cumstances” The chapter goes on to give the 
history of the Press and its vicissitudes 
through the British period The author also 
tells us about Jmnah's crusades for the 
freedom of the Press during the freedom 
struggle and about Jmnah’s strong protest 
in 1936 against the invoking of the Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act of 1931 
against Abhyudaya, an Allahabad daily 
Jinnah had also allowed free hand to Pothan 
Joseph, editor of Dawn published under 
Jmnah’s close supervision He never in- 
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terfered with his working. 

In chapter II, ‘Inquisitors in Grand 
Tfemple’, the author describes the vicissitudes 
of the Press in Pakistan after Independence 
in 1947 Ixt alone the Press, the author tells 
us “ during the so-called 1947-58 demo¬ 
cratic era, politicians did not have a free 
hand in running the administration” The 
bureaucracy in Pakistan, right from the 
beginning assumed an overambitious politi¬ 
cal role. Even the Assembly played a subser¬ 
vient role to the politically supreme 
bureaucracy Right from 1947 and upto 1956, 
the country remained so much as without 
a constitution, and the constitution framed 
in 1956 was abrogated by an army general 
in 1958 It was again only in 1962 that Ayub 
bestowed a ‘constitution’ on the nation 
Finally it was only in 1973 that Bhutto fram¬ 
ed what could be called a democratic 
constitution 

One can well imagine the disastrous con¬ 
sequences of such a state of affairs on Press 
freedom Freedom to express is enshrined in 
the constitutional document and when that 
itself docs not exist how can Press freedom 
have a semblance of existence 9 Nia/i has 
brought this out with the vigour of a 
crusader and rigour of a chronicler The 
second chapter also describes in detail the 
travails of small and big newspapers and 
other periodicals during the democratic era, 
l e, from 1947 to 1958 The whole story is 
tragic through and through 

If this was the story of the ‘democratic era’ 
what would be the story of the era of 
dictatorship 9 This story is told by the author 
in the third chapter, ‘Night of Regimenta¬ 
tion' Worst crimes were committed against 
the Press during Ayub’s regime Ayub took 
over all the PPL papers like Pakistan Times, 
Imroz and Lailo Nahar and their editors 
were thrown into prison. The dark night had 
really begun It goes to the credit of Mazhar 
All Khan, the then editor of Pakistan Times, 
that he contemptuously rejected the offer of 
remaining the editor after it was taken over 
Mazhar All Khan proved his mettle and 
throughout remained a great crusader of the 
freedom of the Press This chapter also deals 
with various Press laws enacted by the Ayub 
regime. 

The fourth chapter is entitled ‘Age of 
Iconoclasm’ which deals with the Bhutto 
period There were great hopes He had 
promised in the Foundation Principles of 
People’s Party “genuine freedom of speech” 
and “free association" He had also asserted 
that “genuine freedom of speech cannot 
function genuinely without the freedom of 
the Press” But the story, as Niazi tells us, 
was no different during his regime too Soon 
the assault on the freedom of the Press 
began and these assaults were no less severe 
and the freedom was not to be We hear the 
same gory details of editors and newsmen 
jailed, papers confiscated and freedom 
violated. Bhutto’s promised freedom was no 
less a fraud 

The fifth chapter is appropriately entitl¬ 
ed ‘Dark Tunnel’ It is, not very difficult to 
recognise, Zia's regime. The journey through 
the dark tunnel continues. There is, so far, 


ftd ray of light. This period of Pakistan’s 
history has been much more calamitous for 
its people, specially the journalists. During 
this regime, they were not only thrown into 
prisons but also publicly flogged. The jour¬ 
nalists of Pakistan, it must be said to their 
credit, have steadfastly stood through thick 
and thin for their freedom. When their 
mouths were gagged, their sufferings spoke 
more eloquently Pakistan may not be able 


to boast of a free Press but it can certainly 
boast of an unflinching spirit of freedom 
among its journalists. 

The book by Zamir Niazi is a proud 
record of this undying spirit It is the story 
not only of the author’s commitment but of 
the commitment of his entire fraternity in 
Pakistan and alongwith Niazi, the entire 
fraternity needs to be complimented 


Land Reform: A First-Hand Account 

Land Reforms in Karnataka: An Account by a Participant Observer by 
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THE participant observer in this case was the 
Revenue Commissioner of Karnataka during 
the crucial period when the Karnataka land 
reforms law of 1974 was enacted and imple¬ 
mented The writer’s aim was to provide “a 
plain, factual description with no comment 
or judgment Its goal was to present an 
objective account of a participant who 
remained neutral to the issues and conten¬ 
tions involved in land reforms”. But as the 
book proceeded the author found that value 
judgments could not altogether be kept out 
Even so, by and large, he has remained 
faithful to his original mtenUon of remaining 
neutral. That is the strength as well as 
weakness of the book Land reform is a field 
where value judgments are unavoidable and 
neutrality almost impossible. The author 
has, of course, succeeded in his principal 
objective of giving a complete and authori¬ 
tative account of the Karnataka law of 1974 
and its implementation. 

The book starts with an account of the 
provisions of the land reforms law enacted 
in 1961 That law had all the defects of 
similar laws of that vintage—inadequate 
protection for tenants, numerous loopholes 
in the celling law and cumbersome pro¬ 
cedures. Implementation was so poor that 
“few tenants were able to secure ownership 
rights on the land they cultivated and not 
one ceiling case had been finalised’—a con¬ 
clusion that would hold good for most other 
states as well 

The Karnataka land reforms law of 1974 
was enacted in accordance with the revised 
guidelines issued by the Central government 
in 1972 The new law abolished leasing, 
abrogated leases and put an end to the 
landlord’s right to resume tenanted land 
Ceilings were scaled down and most of the 
erstwhile exemptions were omitted A 
welcome feature of the new law was the con¬ 
stitution of Land Tribunals whose decisions 
would be final. 

Regarding the implementation of the new 
law the writer’s assessment is that only "a 
small proportion of cultivated holdings 
changed hands through the abolition of 
tenancies” And “the ceiling law touched a 
relatively small number of land-owners, 
roughly 9,550, despite the large-scale admini¬ 
strative endeavour". Thus the overall picture 
m Karnataka is not materially different from 
that m the other states. What distinguishes 
the !£prnataka experience is the relatively 
more efficient functioning of the tribunals. 
While their performance was by no means 
perfect, it seems they functioned with a sense 


of urgency resulting in the quick disposal of 
tenancy and ceiling cases The merit of the 
Karnataka reform was not that it was more 
radical than the laws of the other states, but 
that whatever was enacted was implemented 
quickly through simplification of procedures 
and constitution of tribunals. This conclu¬ 
sion is supported by detailed data regarding 
institution of cases and their disposal 

The writer has done well to debunk the 
glib talk about Devraj Urs having master¬ 
minded a radical piece of legislation to win 
over the weaker sections The well reasoned 
assessment is that Devraj Urs was “a prag¬ 
matic opportunist rather than a person who 
contemplated basic issues and built a 
strategy thereon” 

The author has made a serious error in 
relying on the figures of the Census of 
Agricultural Holdings of 1971 for estimating 
the number of tenants and the area of 
tenanted land Since the last two decades or 
more most tenancies all over the country 
have been oral and infoimal In large parts 
of the country there has been no system of 
maintaining record of tenancies Even where 
such records were supposed to be maintained 
they were notoriously unreliable The 1971 
Agricultural Census was entirely based on 
the then existing entries in land records. As 
a matter of fact, with the obvious intention 
of avoiding controversies and the opposition 
of vested interests, the then Commissioner 
of Agricultural Census had issued clear 
instructions prohibiting field staff from 
making local enquiries regarding the status 
of tenancies He had told them that they 
should rely exclusively on entries m the land 
records without ever questioning their 
accuracy Against that background it was an 
error to rely on the data generated by the 
Census of Agricultural Holdings While NSS 
data are far from being perfect, as far 
as tenancies are concerned they are less 
unreliable than the Agricultural Census 
figures. The total reliance on the Agri¬ 
cultural Census figures has led to some 
distortions. This does not, however, seriously 
detract from the usefulness of the book 

The book fills a void in the land reforms 
literature of the country. It contains a 
detailed and authentic account of the pro¬ 
visions of the law, the behind-the-scene 
drama associated with the passing of the law 
and the problems of implementation. A 
wealth of statistical information not easily 
accessible to research scholars is a useful 
feature of the book. All in all, it is a welcome 
addition to Indian land reform literature. 
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Discretionary Budgetary Transfers: A Review 

K K George 

This paper concerns itself with non-plan, non-statutory transfers from the Union government to State governments 
in India. It is sometimes argued that a system in which resources are concentrated with the Centre and where 
the Central government enjoys the maximum discretion in its allocation, despite its other drawbacks, is better 
suited for effecting redistribution from the richer to the poorer States. The author’s review of discretionary transfers 
covering nearly three decades tends to disprove this argument. 


' MOST discussions on the subject of Centre- 
State financial transfers are content with the 
analysis of statutory transfers effected undei 
the aegis of the Finance Commission and 
the Plan transfers effected by the Planning 
Commission (The teim Plan transfers is 
used here in a somewhat narrow sense, of 
transfers from the Centre to the States to 
help them finance the State plans) This 
paper conceins itself with non-plan, non- 
statutory transfers, transfers that are largely 
in the discretion of the Centre There are at 
least two major objections to these transfers 
Firstly, they are very much like gifts of the 
Centre and thcretore, the considerations 
which govern their dispensation can be much 
more political than economic or objective 
Both statutory and at least a major part of 
plan transfers by contrast, are supposed to 
he governed by clearly stated criteria, 
whatever they be, as spelt out from time to 
time, departures from which are not easily 
defensible Secondly equity considerations 
tend more readily to be overlooked or side¬ 
stepped with respect to these transfers, so 
that the distribution ot these transfers works 
often to the disadvantage of the relatively 
poor States 

The importance ot discretionary transfers 
in the aggregate budgetary transfers is quite 
substantial and warrants much more atten¬ 
tion than hitherto bestowed 

These transfers amounted to nearly one- 
third of the aggregate l udgetary transfers 
during the first three and half decades of 
planning as may be seen from Table I 

In absolute terms, these transfers amounted 
to Rs 33,914 crore during 1951-84 They are 
Rs 900 crore more than Plan transfers during 
this period Du'ing three Plan periods 
(First, Fourth and Annual Plan period 
1966-69) discretionary transfers exceeded 
both statutory and plan transfers During 
recent Plan periods however, the importance 
of discretionary transfers vis-a-vis statutory 
transfers is largely coming down This is 
principally due to the somewhat more asser¬ 
tive role played by the recent Finance Com¬ 
missions, even though like the earlier com¬ 
missions the recent ones have really speak¬ 
ing, been reluctant to overrule the framework 
of statutory devolutions. At the same time 
it may be noted that the share of discre¬ 
tionary transfers which came down during 
the Fifth Plan, went up to exceed Plan 
transfers during the Sixth Plan.' 


It must be said at the outset that whatever 
be the objections to discretionary transfers, 
they cannot be faulted on the grounds that 
the terms on which they are given are 
less liberal than those of other transfers, 
certainly not in comparison with plan 
transfers The terms of discretionary trans¬ 
fers are more liberal than those of plan 
transfers which go to finance State plans, 
going by the grant content of these transfers. 
The grant content of discretionary transfers 
to all States put together during the Sixth 
Plan formed 43 per cent against 41 per cent 
for the Plan transfers The grant content of 
the former exceeded that of latter in the 
case of transfers to eleven States Discre¬ 
tionary grants formed 46 4 per cent of the 
total grants given by the Centre to States 
(Statutoiy grants formed over 9 4 per cent 
and plan grants 44 per cent.) Of the non- 
statutory grants given under Article 282 of 
the Constitution, discretionary grants 
formed 51 2 per cent against 48 8 per cent 
of the grants Non-plan loans formed 
50 per cent of the total Central loans to 
States extended under Article 293 of the 
constitution 

Although, as noted discretionary transfers 
have become, over the years a major channel 
of resource transfers from the Centre to the 


States, the States have, generally speaking, 
lost no opportunity to show their displeasure 
at this The States have, in general, shown 
clear preference for transfers effected under 
formula laid down by either the Finance 
Commission or the National Development 
Council Formula transfers are more accep¬ 
table to the States than non-formula 
transfers because the former reduces the ele¬ 
ment of discretion that the Centre can exer¬ 
cise in making transfers But transfers under 
formula laid down by an independent body 
or a body in whose deliberations the States 
themselves have a say are, naturally pre¬ 
ferable to transfers under formula which the 
Centre may lay down on its own. The non¬ 
formula transfers could be said to be most 
objectionable, since large-scale transfers of 
this type are open to political bargaining 
and horse trading. That the discretionary 
transfers have still managed to hold their 
own can only be interpreted as a reflection 
of the strong inclination of the Centre to 
keep a major part of resources to be transfer¬ 
red under its discretionary control 

Categories of Discretionary 
Transfers 

Broadly, discretionary or non-statutory 
non-plan, transfers can be classified into 


Table 1 Resource Transfers (Gross) through Various Agencies, 1951-84 


[In Rupees crore ) 


Plan Periods 

Statutory 

Transfers 

Plan Transfers 

Discretionary 

Transfers 

Total 

First Plan 
(1951-56) 

447 (31.2) 

350 (24 5) 

634 (44 3) 

1431 

Second Plan 
(1956-61) 

918 (32 0) 

1058 (36 9) 

892 (31 I) 

2868 

Third Plan 
(1961-66) 

1590 (28 4) 

2515 (44 9) 

1495 (26 7) 

5600 

Three Annual Plans 
(1966-69) 

1782 (33 3) 

1767 (33 1) 

1798 (33.6) 

5347 

Fourth Plan 
(1969-74) 

5421 (35 9) 

3535 (23 4) 

6145 (40.7) 

15101 

Fifth Plan 
(1974-79) 

10873 (43 0) 

7722 (30.5) 

6683 (26 0) 

25278 

Sixth Plan 
(1979-84) 

22496 (41 0) 

16055 (29 3) 

16267 (29.7) 

54818 

Tbtal (1951-84) 

43527 (39.4) 

33002 (29 9) 

33914 (30 7) 

10443 


Note . Fifth and Sixth Plan Periods taken for this study are different from the actual periods 
so as to coincide with the award periods of the Sixth and Seventh Finance Commissions 
Source • Report of the Seventh Finance Commission (1978) for data on all plans other than 
the Sixth. For the Sixth Plan, Annual Studies of State Finances published in the RBI 
Bulletin, various issues 
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( 1 ) Scheme-wise transfer 1 , small savings 
loans, (in) assistance tor meeting relief 
expenditure (iv) ways and means advances 
and (v) miscellaneous loans including over¬ 
draft, gap and special accommodation 
loans The relative importance of each of 
these items has been changing over time 
During Fifth and Sixth Plan periods, for 
which alone break up of data is available, 
translers to States to implement the Central 
and Centrally sponsored schemes accounted 
for 35 per cent of the total discretionary 
transfers 2 Next in importance was the 
small savings loans (23.8 per cent and 28.2 
per cent) followed by ways and means 
advances (9 3 per cent and 10 4 per cent) 
Central relief for natural calamities formed 
only a small proportion during this period 
(negligible during the Fifth Plan period and 
3 4 per cent during the Sixth Plan) But 
assistance to finance relief expenditure was 
quite large during the Fourth Plan and the 
three years of Annual Plans (1966-69). 
Miscellaneous loans including overdrafts, 
gap, and special accommodation loans were 
also very important during the Fourth and 
Sixth Plans During the Sixth Plan, such 
loans formed 15 4 per cent of the total 
discretionary translers 

Equity Angle 

It was noted earlier that the equity angle 
has often been ignoicd while effecting discre¬ 
tionary transfers This may be seen from the 
rank correlation between discretionary 
transfers that went to different States (non- 
special category States) and the per capita 
income of these States (see Tfcble 2). During 
all but two plan periods (the second and the 
annual plan period), the correlation was 
positive, though weak During the Sixth 
Plan, the correlation was positive as also 
significant at 5 per cent level. 

The absence of progressiveness is con¬ 
firmed also by the State-wise flow of discre¬ 
tionary funds given in Table 3. It would, in 
fact, seem that discretionary transfers did 
serve to widen the mter-State disparities 
During nearly three decades covered by the 
study (1956-84), the low income States 
(Group C) received less funds than both the 
high income (Group A) and the middle 
income (Group B) States. 3 Among the 
latter two groups, it was the middle income 
States which received less than the high 
income States except during the three-year 
Annual Plan period (1966-69) and the 
Fourth Plan. Paradoxically, the low income 
States, fared better than the top income 
States, only during the three year period 
when there was virtually a plan holiday. Even 
during these three years, however, their posi¬ 
tion was worse than that of the middle 
income Stales The special category (Group 
D) States, of course, received the highest per 
capita discretionary transfers This was 
perhaps unavoidable in view of their special 
problems, and on considerations of defence 
and internal security 


Table 2: Coefficients of Rank Correlation with Per Capita Income 

Types of Transfer Plan Periods _ 

II III AP IV V VI 


(1) Per capita aggregate 


discretionary transfers - 0 146 + 0 352 

(2) Per capita transfers for 

- 0 111 + 0 229 + 0.363 

+ 0.60* 

Central Plan Schemes 
(3) Per capita transfers for 

Centrally sponsored 

+ 0 307 

- 0.694** 

schemes 

(4) Per capita discretionary 

+ 0.468 

+ 0193 

grants 

(5) Per capita transfers for 

+ 0.411 

- 0 086 

small savings loans 
(6) Per capita overdraft 

+ 0175 

+ 0 700** 

loans 

— 

+ 0.238 


/Votes ■ * Significant at 5 per cent level 
** Significant at 1 per cent level 

(1) Ranks correlation is worked out between per capita income of the year preceding 
the period (subject to the constraints of data availability) and financial flows dunng the 
period of the Plan that follows. 

(2) Special category States excluded 

Table 3 Discretionary T ransfers, 1956-84 

(Rupees per capita) 


Plan Periods 


States 

11 

III 

AP 

IV 

V 

VI 

All 

Punjab 

18 

50 

67 

99 

293 

533 

1060 

Haryana 

18 

50 

11 

172 

164 

347 

762 

Maharashtra 

20 

38 

34 

125 

109 

274 

600 

Gujarat 

13 

39 

41 

100 

135 

312 

640 

West Bengal 

38 

41 

29 

124 

169 

290 

619 

Group A 

23 

42 

35 

120 

153 

315 

688 

Thmil Nadu 

12 

34 

35 

82 

73 

179 

415 

Kerala 

26 

46 

23 

116 

91 

148 

450 

Orissa 

36 

39 

52 

137 

128 

302 

694 

Assam 

28 

100 

92 

240 

109 

295 

864 

Karnataka 

7 

23 

46 

140 

108 

195 

519 

Andhra Pradesh 

20 

45 

57 

124 

83 

162 

491 

Group B 

19 

42 

47 

127 

94 

194 

523 

Uttar Pradesh 

13 

16 

25 

46 

111 

192 

403 

Rajasthan 

31 

53 

89 

241 

133 

364 

911 

Madhya Pradesh 

23 

30 

39 

25 

91 

146 

354 

Bihar 

37 

28 

45 

42 

116 

175 

443 

Group C 

23 

26 

41 

65 

110 

200 

465 

Himachal Pradesh 

18 

50 

— 

178 

124 

441 

811 

Jammu and Kashmir 

70 

137 

155 

500 

397 

860 

2119 

TVipura 

— 

— 

— 

12 

172 

249 

433 

Manipur 

— 

— 

— 

229 

400 

673 

1302 

Nagaland 

28 

— 

487 

758 

1067 

1201 

3541 

Meghalaya 

28 

100 

92 

368 

164 

539 

1219 

Sikkim 

— 

— 

— 

— 

763 

3007 

3770 

Group D 

45 

75 

145 

317 

308 

684 

1574 

All States 

22 

35 

41 

91 

122 

241 

552 

Notes: (1) For arriving at the per capita figures, 1951 population has been used for the Second 


Plan, 1961 population for the Third Plan and the three Annual Plans, 1971 popula¬ 
tion for the Fourth and Fifth Plans and 1981 population for the Sixth Plan 

(2) All the five years from 1974-75 to 1978-79 are included in the Fifth Plan. Likewise, 
the Sixth Plan is taken to include 1979-80 till 1983-84. This is not strictly according 
to the Planning Commission's calendar regarding the beginning and end of the Sixth 
Plan and Fifth Plan respectively 

(3) States have been ranked according to their ranks in per capita SDP during 1967-70 
the first available three year period for which comparable GSO data are available. 
States with per capita SDP of more than 10 per cent of all States average is included 

* in Group A Group B includes States within SDP range of 10 per cent of all States 
average. Group C States have SDP below 10 per cent of all States average States in 
group D are special category States. 

Sources Reserve Bank of India, ‘Finances of State Governments’, RBI, Bulletins, different issues 
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Of the seven States which got less than the 
all-States average during the 28-year period, 
four belonged to Group B and three to 
Group C; none were from Group A Only 
one among the four Group C States, received 
more than the all-States average, while all 
the five States belonging to the richest 
category received more than the all-States 
average Individually, Madhya Pradesh 
received the lowest while Punjab received the 
largest Viewed from another angle, the 
relative importance of discretionary transfers 
was more for the high income States than 
for the low income States. For instance, the 
share of discretionary transfers in the ag 
gregate transfers exceeded the share of othet 
components of transfers in the case of high 
income States as a group On the other hand, 
the importance of this stream was the lowest 
for all other groups of States 

Disaggregated Analysis 

Identification of the reasons for the 
regiessiveness of discretionaly transfers 
requires analysis based on further disag- 
gicgation into the components of these 
transfers 

( 1 ) Siheme-wise Transfers The schemes 
lor which central funds are made available 
outside the State Plan framework are of 
three types They are Central Plan Schemes, 
C entrally sponsored schemes and non-plan 
schemes proper 4 The importance of these 
scheme-wise transiers may be gauged from 
the ratio of these transfer to the Central 
transfers lor State Plan financing During 
the Sixth Plan period, this ratio stood at 35 
per cent These transfers financed 8 2 per 
cent ot States’ expenditure In certain sec- 
tois like agriculture and allied services as 
also industry and minerals, these scheme- 
wise transfers financed still higher propor 
lions of States’ expenditure (18 per cent and 
23 per cent) 5 

The origin of these schemes, had been 
modest. The rationale of their genesis too 
had been quite acceptable* But as these 
schemes proliferated, the difference between 
the State Plan schemes and some of these 
schemes came to be only marginal There are 
instances of schemes which are included 
both under the State Plans and outside. 
There are also trstances of schemes which 
jet started as non-plan, but are included 
later in State plans As Venkataraman 
observes, "Empirically, the only definition 
of centrally sponsored scheme is that the 
centrally sponsored schemes are those for 
which assistance is given over and above the 
assistance assured for the State plan as a 
whole”. 7 As the ARC study group noted, 
schemes are “sometimes converted from 
State Plan schemes to Centrally sponsored 
schemes with no intent other than the ob¬ 
vious one of getting the State better finan¬ 
cial assistance”. s These schemes relate to 
subjects *n the State list, Central list and the 
Concurrent list of the Constitution. 


Generally speaking, the States are not 
happy with the increase in scheme-wise 
discretionary transfers This is valid 
regardless of whether the States are relatively 
poor or not so poor, even though as we have 
noted, the latter have often done better than 
the former in the sharing of discretionary 
transfers Firstly, these schemes are mostly 
thrust upon the State government and do not 
correspond to the States' own order of 
preferences. In several meetings of the 
National Development Council, the State 
Chief Ministers have argued for substantial 
reduction in the number of Central and Cen¬ 
trally sponsored schemes Secondly, these 
transfers regardless of whether they are ef¬ 
fected by the Planning Commission or dif¬ 
ferent Union Ministries, undermine the 
importance of the criteria adopted by the 
National Development Council for plan 
assistance to States. Thirdly, such transfers 
reduce the pool of funds available for 
distribution on the basis of the National 
Development Council (Gadgil) tormula 
Conversely, the reduction m these transfers 
would enhance the pool to be shared 
by the States under the Gadgil formula. 
Fourthly, often the criteria used for these 
transfcis are the ones rejected by the Finance 
Commissions 

Let us now disaggregate the scheme-wise 
transfers to see if for different components 
of scheme-wise transfers, equity is better 
served by one component than the other. 


During the Fifth Plan, assistance under all 
the two types of Schemes—( i) Central Plan 
Schemes, (ii) Centrally sponsored schemes 
ha 1 showed a positive though weak correla¬ 
tion with income and transfers However, 
during the Sixth Plan, the trend was reversed 
in the case of Central Plan Schemes, as is 
seen from the emergence of negative, and 
also significant correlation with per capita 
income. For assistance under Centrally spon¬ 
sored schemes, correlation continued to be 
positive during the Sixth Plan. Thking the 
figures for individual States, the three low 
income States—Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Bihar—got only less than the 
national average and much less than the 
averages for some of the most developed 
States like Punjab and Haryana. This is 
brought out in Table 4 In per capita terms, 
Bihar received only 57 8 per cent of the 
funds which Haryana got. The inequities in 
schematic transfers is not surprising as the 
ability to speedily execute the pet schemes 
of the different Union Ministries had 
weighed heavily in sanctioning them in dif¬ 
ferent States 

Discretionary assistance for various 
schemes initiated by the different Central 
Ministries had a higher grant content than 
the central assistance for State Plans 
During the Sixth Plan, the grant content of 
discretionary transfers for Central plan 
schemes was 87 per cent and for centrally 
sponsored schemes 93 per cent. This was 


Tabie4 Schematic Transfers, 1974-84 


(Rupees per capita ) 


States 

Central Plan Schemes 

Centrally Sponsored 
Schemes 

V VI Tbtal 

Tbtal Schematic 

V 

VI 

Tbtal 

V 

VI 

Tbtal 

Punjab 

28 

24 

52 

25 

65 

90 

53 

89 

142 

Haryana 

25 

18 

43 

29 

82 

111 

54 

100 

154 

Maharashtra 

21 

23 

44 

22 

42 

64 

43 

65 

108 

Gujarat 

20 

22 

42 

40 

57 

97 

60 

79 

139 

West Bengal 

7 

7 

14 

18 

31 

49 

25 

38 

63 

Group A 

17 

18 

35 

25 

46 

71 

42 

64 

106 

Tkmil Nadu 

17 

29 

46 

18 

49 

67 

35 

78 

113 

Kerala 

15 

23 

38 

27 

51 

78 

42 

74 

116 

Orissa 

21 

65 

86 

29 

70 

99 

50 

135 

185 

Assam 

27 

49 

76 

18 

62 

80 

45 

111 

156 

Karnataka 

33 

35 

68 

28 

45 

73 

61 

80 

141 

Andhra Pradesh 

17 

29 

46 

24 

57 

81 

41 

86 

127 

Group B 

22 

36 

58 

24 

54 

78 

46 

90 

136 

Uttar Pradesh 

10 

40 

50 

16 

44 

60 

26 

84 

110 

Rajasthan 

34 

30 

64 

37 

88 

125 

71 

118 

189 

Madhya Pradesh 

20 

27 

47 

24 

51 

75 

44 

78 

122 

Bihar ' 

11 

32 

43 

13 

33 

46 

24 

65 

89 

Group C 

15 

34 

49 

20 

48 

68 

35 

82 

117 

Himachal Pradesh 

— 

2 

2 

56 

251 

307 

56 

253 

309 

Jammu and Kashmir 

21 

24 

45 

74 

116 

190 

95 

140 

235 

Thpura 

104 

84 

188 

31 

94 

125 

135 

178 

313 

Manipur 

74 

73 

147 

57 

268 

325 

131 

341 

472 

Nagaland 

— 

120 

120 

312 

480 

792 

312 

600 

912 

Meghalaya 

49 

24 

73 

62 

167 

229 

111 

191 

302 

Sikkim 

— 

— 

— 

370 

2680 

3050 

370 

2680 

3050 

Group D 

31 

35 

66 

76 

232 

308 

107 

267 

374 

All States 

18 

30 

48 

24 

54 

78 

42 

84 

126 


Sources. As in "Bible 3 
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against 41 per cent for State plan assistance 
The grant-loan component of schematic 
transfers varied among the States according 
to the nature of the schemes as in the case 
of 'patterns of assistance’ for the State Plans 
followed by the Planning Commission, prior 
to the Fourth Plan The grant content was 
not higher for the poor States 
The distortions introduced in federal 
financial relations by the discretionary 
transfers, (not supervised by any statutory 
body like the Finance Commission or a 
federal body like the National Development 
Council) may be seen from the fact that all 
except three among the fifteen non-special 
category States, viz, West Bengal, Assam 
and Madhya Pradesh received more discre¬ 
tionary grants than Plan grants during the 
Sixth Plan Again, except for special cate¬ 
gory States, the discretionary non-plan 
grants exceeded the statutory grants for all 
States And the distribution of these grants 
had no definite equitable bias The rank cor¬ 
relation between per capita grants and per 
capita income was positive during the Fifth 
P'an and negative during the Sixth Plan 
During both Plans, however, the correlation 
was weak Some ol the figures for individual 
State are nevertheless worth noting For 
example, Punjab, Haryana and Gujarat 
received larger grants per capita during the 
Sixth Plan period than two low income 
States, viz, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar 
(n) Lxians towards Share in Small Savings 
The second most important category of 
discretionary transfers is the loans represen¬ 


ting States’ share in small savings collections 
At present, two-thirds of the net collection 
of small savings in each State is given back 
to it as loans. As an incentive to States for 
larger collection, the States are also offered 
half of every five per cent over and above 
the national average of net to gross collec¬ 
tions. The small savings loans are in addi¬ 
tion to the non-plan grants given for meeting 
half the expenditure on State staff employed 
for popularising small savings 
The present arrangement for sharing of 
small savings collections, in the name of 
giving incentives to States, leaves some of 
the less developed States badly off as may 
be seen from Tkble 5. The high weightage 
given to collection serves only to perpetuate 
the existing regional disparities The rank 
correlation coefficient between small savings 
loans and per capita income is positive 
during both the Fifth and Sixth Plans 
During the Sixth Plan period, correlation 
was significant at one per cent level. This is 
not surprising as the sharing formula 
adopted by the Union Government implicitly 
amounts to the acceptance of the principle 
of contribution rejected by all the Finance 
Commissions, both on constitutional and 
economic grounds Besides, as the Sixth 
Finance Commission pointed out, "Small 
Savings Collections in recent years have 
shown a sharp spurt mainly because of the 
Provident Funds, particularly subscriptions 
under Employees’ Provident Fund 4,ct They 
have been permitted to be invested in post 
office Time Deposits Nearly 60 per cent of 


Table 5 Small Savings Loans, 1974-84 


(Rupees per capita ) 


States 

Received Upto 
1978-79 

Received during the Plan 

V VI 

Total 

Punjab 

33 

22 

75 

97 

Haryana 

47 

31 

83 

114 

Maharashtra 

55 

40 

153 

193 

Gujarat 

40 

35 

139 

174 

West Bengal 

73 

62 

141 

203 

Group A 

55 

44 

135 

179 

Thmil Nadu 

32 

27 

53 

80 

Kerala 

15 

11 

22 

33 

Orissa 

23 

18 

16 

34 

Assam 

32 

31 

54 

85 

Karnataka 

26 

22 

56 

78 

Andhra Pradesh 

12 

9 

32 

41 

Group B 

23 

19 

40 

59 

Uttar Pradesh 

35 

31 

53 

84 

Rajasthan 

19 

18 

29 

47 

Madhya Pradesh 

18 

14 

31 

45 

Bihar 

33 

29 

51 

80 

Grodp C 

29 

26 

45 

71 

Himachal Pradesh 

63 

61 

141 

202 

Jammu and Kashmir 

27 

12 

59 

71 

"IVipura 

9 

9 

37 

46 

Manipur 

4 

9 

5 

14 

Nagaland 

10 

14 

9 

23 

Meghalaya 

13 

16 

43 

59 

Sikkim 

— 

- #• 

5 

5 

Group D 

30 

25 

68 

93 

All States 

34 

28 

68 

% 


the net collections of small savings are at¬ 
tributable to the investments made by the 
Provident Funds. In the mobilisation of 
funds from this source at any rate, the State 
governments cannot claim to play an active 
part.’’ 9 Besides, as the Eighth Finance Com¬ 
mission noted, ‘‘the net collections of Small 
Savings are to a considerable degree at¬ 
tributable to certain policy decisions taken 
by the Centre, such as the income tax con¬ 
cessions on investments, in certain small 
savings instruments ”. 10 For the States' 
own efforts and the contributions made by 
the non-institutional investors to small sav¬ 
ings, incentives being granted at present to 
the State governments as mentioned above 
could be considered adequate. 

(iii) Gap Loans and Ways and Means 
Advances: It was during the Fourth Plan 
period that loans for clearance of overdrafts, 
loans for meeting gaps in resources and 
special accommodation loans, had assumed 
massive proportions "together, such loans 
outstanding at the end of that period 
amounted to Rs 1,270 crore 11 

During this Plan period, most of the 
States ran into large overdrafts with the 
Reserve Bank of India which were cleared 
at the end of March 1972 by loans given by 
the Centre. Many States faced serious wavs 
and means difficulties even in subsequent 
years They would have been forced to resort 
again to heavy overdrafts, but for the loans 
given by the Centre to avoid overdrafts which 
came to be known as gap loans Several 
States had resorted to these loans even after 
receiving special accommodation loans, for 
the purpose of covering non-plan gaps in 
their resources. These loans were given at the 
time of fin'alisation of some of the States’ 
Plans, so that they could fill their non-plan 
gaps without dipping into Central Plan 
funds and the additional resources they 
themselves mobilised for financing their 
plans 

D R Gadgil, the then Vice Chairman of 
the Planning Commission explains the posi¬ 
tion prevailing during the Fourth Plan. 
Examining the post-Finance Commission 
position, we found that all States had to 
carry on their administration and for this 
they will have to run into overdrafts. What 
we said to the Finance Ministry was, ‘If you 
have any resources, these resources must first 
be earmarked for meeting the deficits of 
these States. It is only after you meet them 
that you really have surplus resources for ad¬ 
ding to Central assistance.’ 12 

Whatever be the justifications, these loans 
given during the Fourth Plan assisted the 
middle income States more than the poorer 
States as may be seen from "fable 6. These 
loans were given to all States except Punjab, 
Maharashtra and Gujarat among the high 
income States, and Tripura and Nagaland 
among the special category States States like 
Haryana, Assam, Orissa and Kerala which 
received relatively large amounts as statutory 
and plan transfers managed also to get large 
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amounts as gap loans. The importance of 
gap loans declined considerably during the 
Filth Plan as a result ol the massive debt 
rescheduling recommended by the Sixth 
F inance Commission But these loans picked 
up during the Sixth Plan despite debt relief, 
though ol a smaller order, granted by the 
Seventh Finance Commission Outstanding 
loans to cleai over drafts alone amounted 
to Rs 2,245 ciore at the end of 1983-84. n 
State-wise data ol such loans show that these 
loans have gone, by and large, to the nchet 
States The only exceptions are Rajasthan 
and some ot the special category States 
Another nem ot discretionary transfers is 
the short-term ways and means advances 
Irom the Centre During the Fifth Plan, such 
advances amounted to Rs 637 crore and 
during The Sixth Plan, Rs 1,692 cioie I he 
States which availed themselves of the 
maximum ways and means loans were 
Punjab followed by Flaivana, West Bengal, 
Rajasthan, Guiaral and Karnataka Fxeept 
Rajasthan and West Bengal, all the others 
in the above list ot States had large icvcnuc 
surpluses awarded bv the Finance Commis¬ 
sions The quantum ol ways and means ad¬ 
vances availed of bv the low income States 
on the other hand was small 

(iv) Relief tor Sutuial Calamities 
Funsters ol this nature, which amounted to 
Rs 27| ciore during the tour-vear period 
ended in 1968 69 rose to Rs 530 ciore during 
the next tom years IJ In 1973-74 alone, the 
total amount transferred on tins count 
amounted to Rs 278 cioie " Ihus during 
the lourlli Plan period as a whole, Ccntial 
ti.inslcis lo (inance relief expenditure add¬ 
ed upto Rs ■’69 cioie 

It mav be ice ailed that the Central 
assistance included here is over and above 
the provisions lor famine relief made by the 
Finance (. ommissions while computing the 
no mauve non-plan revenue budgetary gaps 
for the purpose of determining the quantum 
of grants under Article 275 Funds provided 
lor relief by the 1 inance Commissions were 
used bv the States during normal years, for 
meeting then wavs and means lequirements 
1 he recommendations made bv the suc¬ 
cessive 1 inance Commissions that tunds 
provided foi financing rebel should be ap¬ 
propriated in not trial sears towards a lannne 
rebel fund lor use u, the lean years went 
unheeded Noi did the ( eiilie heed the sug¬ 
gestion ol the Finance Commission that in 
determining the Central translers for relief, 
the accumulated provisions made bv the 
Finance Commissions and not merely the 
annual provisions relating to the particular 
year in which the natural calamity occurs, 
should he taken into account 

The Sixth Finance Commission had taken 
note ot the possibility in a few cases, of the 
constraint ol resources tor developmental 
programmes in the plans, which led the 
States to presMiiismg the Centre lor larger 
a.ssi tance in the form ol drought iclief 
According to the Commission, while it coukf 
be argued that utilisation of relief funds on 


works of permanent value that should nor¬ 
mally be accommodated within the Plan was 
in national interests, the distribution of Cen¬ 
tral assistance foi drought relief, outside the 
framework of Central assistance for Plans, 
Table 6. Gap Loans and 


tended to scl at naught the formula (Gadgtl 
formula) for distribution of Central plan 
assistance evolved according to the criteria 
approved by the National Development 
Council As the Commission noted “allot- 
Ways and Mi:ans Advances 


(Rupees per capita ) 


States 

Gap Loans 
as on 

31-3-1974 

Loans 
lo Clear 
Overdrafts 
at the end of 
1983-1984 

Ways and Means Advances 
during Plans 

V VI Total 

Punjab 

— 

71 

93 

153 

246 

Ffaryana 

15 

74 

26 

100 

126 

Maharashtra 

— 

13 

11 

23 

34 

Gujarat 

— 

22 

18 

37 

55 

West Bengal 

25 

76 

22 

61 

83 

Tamil Nadu 

11 

12 

— 

21 

21 

Kerala 

55 

53 

9 

12 

21 

Orissa 

69 

25 

— 

— 

— 

Assam 

109 

64 

— 

18 

18 

Karnataka 

39 

1 

10 

34 

44 

Andhra Pradesh 

22 

4 

— 

Neg 

Neg 

Uttai Pradesh 

2 

Neg 

8 

10 

18 

Rajasthan 

85 

97 

3 

63 

66 

Madhya Pradesh 

Neg 

34 

— 

3 

3 

Rihai 

2 

53 

22 

7 

29 

Himachal Pradesh 

46 

86 

— 

— 

_ 

famnin and Kashmir 

361 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tripura 

— 

146 

-- 

— 

— 

Manipur 

27 

474 

— 

— 

— 

Nagaland 

— 

274 

213 

184 

397 

Meghalaya 

73 

126 

— 

T 

2 

Sikkim 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Grand Total 

23 

33 

11 

25 

36 

Sources For Clap Loans, 

Report ot the (Sixth) Finance Commission 1973, p 340 


For loans to dear overdrafts. 

Reports of the Lighth Finance Commission, 1984 

tor others, Finances of State Governments, 

RBI Bulletin, op cit 


Tmiit 7 CiMKAt Assistant t. ior Rej itr Expenditure, 1965-84 

(Rupees per capita) 

States 

1965-1969 

IV Plan 

V Plan 

VI Plan 

Total 

Punjab 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Haryana 

— 

— 

— 

7 

7 

Maharashtra 

4 

35 

— 

3 

42 

Gujarat 

8 

37 

— 

22 

67 

West Bengal 

7 

13 

— 

3 

23 

Tamil Nadu 

2 

4 

— 

7 

17 

Kerala 

i 

4 

— 

2 

7 

Orissa 

14 

18 

Neg 

63 

95 

Assam 

7 

12 

Neg 

— 

19 

Karnaiaka 

6 

19 

— 

Neg 

25 

Andhra Pradesh 

5 

24 

— 

17 

46 

Uttar Pradesh 

Neg 

4 

— 

6 

10 

Rajasthan 

19 

41 

— 

8 

68 

Madhya Pradesh 

II 

4 . 

— 

3 

16 

Bihar 

14 

7 

1 

5 

27 

Himachal Pradesh 

— 

7 

— 

9 

16 

Jammu and Kashmir 

1 

6 

— 

— 

7 

Tripura 

— 

3 

— 

— 

3 

Manipur 

— 

4 

— 

— 

4 

Nagaland 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Meghalaya 

— 

— 

2 

4 

*> 

Sikkim 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

Grand Total 

6 

14 

Neg 

8 

28 


Sources For data upto and including l972- 7 3, Report ol the Sixth Finance Commission, 
op cit, p 175 

For later years. Finances of State Governments, RBI Bulletins 
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merit ot relief was almost the only element 
for which no clear guidelines have been 
laid down for State-wise disiribution and 
therefore in respect ot which there is con 
siderable 100 m of exercise lor discretion” 
The Commission went on to observe 
The present svstem ol assistance tor nalural 
calamities has thus introduced serious distoi- 
tions in the scheme ol allocation ol (. entral 
funds among the Stales and it continued any 
longer, will accentuate intei State jealousies 
and rivalries K ’ 

The Sixth Finance Commission, theietorc, 
recommended that transfers tor ichcl ovci 
and above the provisions made by the 
Finance Commissions should be adiusted 
against the Central Plan assistance In fact, 
the iniplemenianon of the Commission’s 
suggestions during the Filth Plan, could be 
said to have reduced not only the quantum 
of such non-plari expenditure but also the 
possibilities ot diversion of relief lunds tor 
orhci purposes At the same tunc, it could 
not be overlooked that the Sixth Finance 
Commission’s recommendations impinged 
rather harshly on the State's plans Whatever 
be it, duiing the Filth Plan Central assis¬ 
tance lot relief expenditure came down to 
a meagre sum of Rs 6 croie, as against 
Rs 769 crore during the fouith Plan Only 
very lew States received any Centul funds 
for relief from natural calamities during 
the Fifth Plan, whereas all except three 
States applied tor, and received, lunds tor 
iclict during ihe Fourth Plan The Seventh 
finance Commission noted that the advance 
Plan assistance for relief released duiing the 
fust lour vears of the Filth Plan lonned less 
than liltv pet cent of the total relief expen- 
dtuite intimated to it by the States 17 But 
the erosion ot individual States’ development 
capability in the event ol a natural calamity 
could be quite consideiabie Couldn’t there 
be a less harsh way of disciplining States in 
their demands for financial assistance lor 
lelieH It was this sort ot question that made 
the Seventh Finance Commission, lecont- 
mend liberalising the conditions for Central 
financing ol relict expenditure ,h The con¬ 
sequence however has been a sudden jump 
in relief assistance to Rs 555 crore during 
the Sixth Plan trom Rs 6 croie during the 
I ifth Plan 

Table 7 shows that the transfers to States 
made in the name of relict from natural 
calamities benefited in particuiai a few of 
the Group A Slates Three Stales m Group 
B also received substantial relief funds 
Rajasthan, the second biggest beneficiary of 
Central relief lunds in per capita terms 
belonged, of course, to Group C It is also 
true that Rajasthan is a drought prone Stale 
But Rajasthan also happens to be tfe one 
poor State which has benefited the most 
trom all types of tiansfers—statutory, plan 
and discretionary Today, if Rajasthan has 
graduated into a middle income Stale, 
it could be partly, a result of these Central 
transfers which were much above the average. 


It ts sometimes argued that a system in 
which resources arc coneenttaied with the 
Centre and wheic the Central government 
enjoys the maximum disciction in their 
allocation is, despite its other drawbacks 
better suited lor effecting redisti ibution of 
resources trom the richer to the pooler 
States According to Chanda, the framers of 
the Indian Constitution too had these con¬ 
siderations in mind “It was not that the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly was not awaic that m 
adopting the financial provisions of the 1955 
Act, it was making the States loan heavily 
on the Union lor linancial support It 
was a deliberate act to provide tor a measure 
ot Central co-ordination ot social and 
economic activities of the Stales to ensure 
their balanced and harmonious giowth” N 
Our foregoing analysis ot discretionaly 
tiansteis in India covering well over one 
quarter ot a century, goes to show that 
allowing the Centic to exercise discretion m 
resource allocation has only aggravated the 
problem of maldistribution, ceitainly not 
eased it It is therefore, important that the 
scope toi the Centre to etfect discietionaiy 
transfers is kept to the absolute minimum, 
a limit that should be subject to icvicvv by 
every Finance Commission that is appointed 
hercaltcr I his will certainly not be against 
the spirit of the Constitution, tin most of 
the diseietionary tiansfers aica effected 
undei Articles 282 and 295 ot the Con¬ 
stitution, both of which tall under the 
Miscellaneous f inancial Provisions ol the 
Constitution and not under its substantive 
provisions coming undei ihe heading 
“Distribution ol Revenues between ihe 
Union and the Slates" The present excessive 
use ol Article 282, as the ARI Study Team 
on Centre-State Relationship points out, is 
not neat though not unconstiiutional 
I here is, ot course, the added reason foi 
keeping discretionary translets within a 
nairow band, namely the States’ stiong aver¬ 
sion to tins type of transfers which ends to 
undermine their autonomy thiough the 
fiscal backdoors Foi the healthy working 
of a federal system this is no less weighty 
an argument 


|- Votc*s 

1 Throughout this study, Ihe t iltli Plan is 
reckoned to end in 1978-79 and the Sixlh 
Plan in 1983-84 1 his is done in order that 
the Plan periods coincide with the award 
periods of the finance Commissions 

2 tor a discussion on these schemes, see 
Administrative Reforms Commission, 
Report of the Study Team on Centre-State 
financial Relationships, Government ot 
India, New Delhi, 1968, pp 71-121 

3 For the basis ol this classification, see foot¬ 
notes to Table 3 There have been changes 
in the position ol some Slates in subsequent 

^lan periods 

4 We do not have separate Statc-w ise datS for 
these non-plan schemes proper and there¬ 


fore, our discussion on scheme-wise trans¬ 
fers is restricted to Central and Centrally 
sponsored schemes. 

5 See George K K and Gulati 1 S, ‘Central 
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Political Weeklv, April 6, 1985 
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Sex Roles and Gender Relations in North India 

David G Mandelbauni 

The conduct of women is a particularly strong focus of social concern in those parts of India where women’s 
seclusion is most stringently practised. Purda, which is observed over much of the northern part of the sub-continent, 
refers not only to specific traits of veiling and spatial separation, but, more widely, to the values about the proper 
behaviour of women and to the restrictions on their respectful demeanour within the home. 

A family can properly observe purda only if its members can afford to do so. Those whose income is not sufficient 
to provide separate women’s space and who cannot forego women’s earnings in the field or workshop are not 
able to support full purda But when a formerly poor family becomes prosperous, its women are usually quite 
ready to adopt more stringent seclusion, partly because it is a prestigious thing to do and partly because it relieves 
them from grinding work for wages. And as newly affluent families take on stricter practices, families of established 
wealth and education commonly relinquish some of the purda restrictions. Such families tend to be urban. Village 
families are likely to be more stringent about women’s seclusion than their class and caste counterparts in cities, 
though there are a good many urban families whose women do keep to purda seclusion. 

While the standards for purda observance vary by regional, caste and religious groupings, certain features are 
common to all. The author sketches these shared fundamentals and notes one of the principal variations, that 
between the Muslim and Hindu versions of purda 

JAWAHARI Al NI.HRU once related how Punjab through eastern Uttar Pradesh, women was tnteirupted and m> companions 
surprised he had been by the response ol together with the geographically adjoining would veil themselves and become silent and 
Indian women in 1910 to Ciandhi’s call for and culturally close parts of othei northern restrained as an older man passed by the 
the ( ml Disobedience Movement "I think states Purda is also practised through courtyard where we were sitting” (1978 218) 
that the most impuitant and sigmlicant Pakistan and Bangladesh These were Hindu women, Muslim 

leatiuc of that movement was the tremcn- A lannlv can properly observe purda only women also veil belote semot men of the 
dons pan that the women of India took in it its members can afford to do so Those latmly A woman quickly covers her head 
it It was astounding” (Norman 1965 I whose income is not sufficient to provide at the approach of an older man ot her 
412-413) separate women’s space and who cannot husband’s family, using either the end of her 

He succinctlv stated Ins views on the status forego women’s eatnmgs in field ot work- sari or the separate head scarf, dupalla in 
ot Indian women in a speech he gave in 1949 shop are not able to support full purda But Hindi, to do so She draws the edge of the 
”1 am quite convinced that m India todav when a tormerlv pool family of those cloth across her face so that only her eyes 
ptogiess can be and should be measured by regions becomes piosperous, its women are are uncovered or pulls the hcadcloth forward 
the progress of the women of India” (ibid usually quite ready to adopt rnoic stringent in a cowl from which she can peer out. 

II 508) In ascribing such impoilance to seclusion, partly because it is a prestigious The gestutc is but one feature ol the man- 
women’s roles and conduct, Nehru was in thing to do and partly because it relieves datorv code for a woman's conduct which 
agiecment with oitliodox Indian Muslims them liom grinding work for wages. And as requires that she behave modestly, restrained 
and traditionalist Hindus Though they newly affluent families take on stricter in speech, restricted in movement, She must 
might disagree with every other aspect of practices, families of established wealth and observe, as Sylvia Vatuk puts it, “(s)hyness 
Nehru’s ideas about women, most of them education commonly relinquish some ot the ol demeanour, avoidance of eye-contact with 
would coiicin that the status of women is purda restrictions Such families tend to be males, avoidance of loud speech and 
ot great concern to each man and to all of urban Village families are likely to be more laughter (particularly in the presence of or 
society stringent about women's seclusion than their within earshot of males), and the limitation 

Nehru’s astonishment at the staunch class and caste counter parts m cities, though of conversation with non-family males to 

uprising of many women at Gandhi’s call i' theie are a good many urban families whose necessary work-connected topics” (Vatuk 

more akin to the surpuse expressed by women do keep to purda seclusion 1982' 70). A woman rises or shows other 

Western observers when they find that While the standards foi purda obseivanee signs of respect within her home before male 
demure and sell-el facing Indian women vaiy bv regional, caste, and religious group- visitors as well as to oldei men of the family 

tnav, in ceitain life situations and at certain mgs, certain featuies are common to all If she is unavoidably in the presence ol a 

historical junctures, take decisive action with Here I ptopose to sketch these shared funda- conversation among men, she should not 

spirit and determination Indian men are mentals and note one ol the principal varia- actively participate, and if she does speak 

usually not quite so surprised on such lions, that between Muslim and Hindu she should cover hei mouth with hand ot 

occasions vcisions ol puida More details and doeu- cloth Tar more than for a man, a woman’s 

The conduct of women is a particulaily mentation than can be given in this papei conduct is expected to be constrained and, 

strong locus of social concern in those parts appear in mv torthcoming book on the with relatively few exceptions, it is so in 

of India where the seclusion of women is subject practice both inside the home and out 

most stringently practised The term purda. Within the household, men and women 

"curtain”, refers to specific traits of veiling ' 1 KI>A ^ l) ,tR ' 1 D live, for the greater part, in separate places 

and spatial separation and, more widely, to Veiling by women is so frequent, common- They sleep in separate rooms or on separate 
the values about the proper behaviour of place, and reflexive an action that it is scar- sides of a hut, they relieve themselves in 

women, to the restrictions on their move- cely noticed among these peoples unless it separate fields or locations, they sit apart at 

ments outside the household, and to require- is not promptly and properly forthcoming all social or religious occasions Men spend 

merits for their respectful demeanour within But when an English anthropologist, Ursula most of then time in their own quarters, 

the home. M Shatma, came to study the people of a which may be a separate structure or plat- 

Purda is maintained among peoples over village in Himachal Pradesh, the practice foim, an outer room, a veranda or, among 

much cf the northern sector of the sdb- struck her as “most alien and curious” She the poor, just a cot set outside the house 

continent The purda regions of India in- writes, ”1 found it disturbing when an There the men talk, smoke, work, lounge, 

elude the Indus and Ganges plains from informal conversation with a group of entertain, sleep, there a woman rarely sets 
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foot. The women of the household remain 
apart in the courtyard or inner room where 
they carry on domestic and child-rearing 
tasks, and in general spend most of their 
lives Into these precincts a man of the 
family comes to take his meals, to do 
necessary chores, 10 exchange communica¬ 
tions, and to share a bed briefh and quietly 
in the still of the night (Mtntuin and 
Hitchock 1966. 21-24, Roy 1979 20-30, 
Pettigrew 1975. 48-50) 

Over time, a woman modi lies some of her 
respect behaviour When she tomes into her 
husband's parental family as a bride, she 
must be most diffident, shy, self-el fating, 
quite unlike her far freer demeanour as 
daughter in hci own parent's house .She 
keeps her gaze lowered, her voice still, her 
features covered, her whole ptesentc un¬ 
obtrusive She may veil lierselt even befoie 
her mother-in-law and pel haps her husband’s 
brothers' wives Alter a period of days or 
months, she begins to erneige from the 
bridal shell Once she has borne a child, she 
is likely to reduce some ol her veiling, as that 
before hci mother-in-law 

A voting wile must appear completely 
distnteiested towards hei husband when they 
aie in the presence ot others She should veil 
belore him and should not speak to him 
directly oi even look steadily at him Direct 
communication between the young couple 
is to be avoided until they can manage to 
be alone (Mintuin and Hitchcock 1966 
34-35, Aziz 1979 S6, Nath 1981 23) Only 
when they become more senior in the farntlv 
do they relax restiamt between them in 
public 

One relationship is relatively easy Irom the 
start, that between a wile and her husband’s 
younger brothers. There is usually a casual 
joking iclationship between them, and even 
newly-wed wives cart appear barelaced 
before these younger brothers (Mundelbaum 
1970 88, A/t/ 1979 117, Nath 1981 24) 
In sharp contrast, a woman should never 
slop sending signals of dclcrcnee and respect 
bekue hei father-in-law and her husband’s 
eldet brothers. Neither the passage of time 
nor the patina of familiarity should be 
allowed to blur these symbolic statements 
Not only does a woman make these gestures 
before the sentot males of her married home, 
but she typically docs so also before the 
senior males of that whole village as well 
Kinship terms arc commonly used among 
fellow villagers ol all groups Even a man 
of lower caste lank than hers may be called, 
through lietive extension, by the term fot 
husband’s older brother And a woman will 
veil before him as she does before the actual 
kinsman Since there ate many such elders, 
a daughtei in-law usually veils whenever she 
goes out of hci house (Freed, 1963, Sharma 
1980 6, 186, Aziz 1979 76-82) 

Outside her household, a woman’s move¬ 
ments are restricted in distance, dutanon 
and purpose She should not venture out 
alone beyond the immediate vicinity of hei 
home She should nol go beyond the village 
or town limits except lot purposes approved 
by family elders and pretciably accompanied 


by jpialc kinstnan. Women who must go 
out to work in the fields cannot be as closely 
circumscribed as those who do not. Work 
groups can include both men and women, 
but a woman labourer will be reprimanded 
if she strays out of the circuit of work and 
home neighbourhood In the fields she is 
likely to pull a cloth across her face should 
she see an elder male approaching Some 
household tasks, like shopping, are often 
done by the men (or by servants in wealthier 
families) but may also be done by the women 
ol a household In that event such tasks 
should be carried out expeditiously, with as 
little tarrying as possible 

In religion, women have small part to play 
in events that are societal, transcendental, 
public They do perform domestic rites and 
conduct those ceremonies that are onlv tor 
women In some regions, certain women, 
usually Irom the low'er-ranking groups, can 
become possessed and may act ds shdttians, 
but there is no cldtni that these perfotmances 
have much to do with supernal forces of the 
high religion (Mandclbaum 1966 1176-77) 

Sanctions on wav ward behaviour, real oi 
alleged, can be severe Neighbours’ gossip 
about an unmamed girl may undermine hci 
chances tor a worthy marriage. A husband 
who suspeUs that his wife’s conduct has 
damaged Ins and his lamily’s honoui may 
beat hei He mav also refuse to allow her 
to visit hei parents’ home, a considerable 
penalty on a young wile Pet haps worse, he 
may send hei there and retuse to take her 
back Theic she will languish, neithei maid 
nor wile, until her natal km can negotiate 
a resolution 

A woman's daily guidance and rcptools 
come tram the senior women of hei lamily, 
particularly from hei inother-in-ldu When, 
tri her turn, she becomes a mother-in-law, 
it is her obligation to sec to it that hei 
daughtei-in-law maintains the rules and 
niceties ol ihe kind ot purda that is proper 
to the lamily’s status, wealth, and 
aspirations 

Rl XXONS St’Okl N -XNII UNSI’OKFN 

W'hy then must d woman send forth, 
within her own household , an unremitting 
stream of signals, day-long, lile-long, uflir 
liung her subordination, restating hei 
modesty 7 Why must she curtail her move¬ 
ments beyond her threshold, take care not 
to be alone abroad, avoid direct eye-contact 
with men or any implication ol inviiing 
coidial personal relations? 

The answers come readily Irom the 
women and men even though this behaviour 
is, tor the vast majony of women, part of 
the given circumstances of their lives—given, 
but not unchallenged They are aware of 
challenges from various sources, from 
youngsters who must be properly socialised, 
from the example of the occasional village 
woman who, because of personality or 
circumstance, flouts some ot the purda rules, 
and from the implicit defy posed by those 
women, usually well-educated and Western- 
influenced, who walk freely about the streets, 
with no more shield than a confident air and 


a pair of sunglasses. 

TVo kinds of answers are forthcoming, 
one about the dangers lo a woman outside 
her home, another about the dangers from 
women inside their households. 

Women are expected to be able to cope 
with the exigencies of the outside world. The 
prime danger is from male strangers who are 
seen as liable to take advantage of an 
unescorted woman. Such strangers, as a 
category, are presumed to be sexually 
predatory and always ready to pounce. Some 
young men (and some not so young) re¬ 
inforce that notion in town streets and in 
buses through the common practice known 
in Indian English as “eve-teasing" In the 
anonymity of the streets, some men—who 
would spring fiercely to the defence of the 
women ot their own families—leer, hoot, 
pinch, make sexually pointed remarks at 
passing women whom thev do not know and 
who do not know them (Jeffery 1979 
154-55). However, they raiely act that way 
in their own rriohallu. neighbourhood 

As lor the display ol deference and 
avoidance inside the household, the reasons 
given ate phrased as the need to show respect 
within the family, and as the need to presetve 
the solidarity ot the family Boih explana¬ 
tions linplv a certain danger train the 
women, both have to do with domestic 
powet and politics perhaps more than with 
concerns about extramarital sex within the 
joint family 

Ihe myriad lace-veilings and head- 
coverings before alfinal kinsmen arc made 
and received as signs ol icspect I hey are 
acknowledgments ol Ihe right of the receive! 
to supenor status and lo priority ol con¬ 
sideration They connote acceptance by the 
sender ol het subordinate toie in the instant 
of response a woman does not ponder the 
meanings ol het reflexive reaction when, say, 
her fathei-in-law comes into the room But 
loud and lengthy excoi lations about any lack 
ol propet response will be directed by 
a mother-in-law to a negligent voung 
daughter-in-law. 

Respcci displays are flashed in many 
social contexts They take on particular 
importance within a joint family because 
family elders tend to view an incoming bride 
as a potential threat to family solidarity A 
bride comes to live with her husband in his 
parental household together with his 
brothers, their wives and children, and the 
unmarried daughters Almost all village and 
many town couples live with the husband's 
parents, at least for a time In some groups 
it is lor only a lew months, in other classes 
and castes for the htetime of the husband’s 
father and sometimes beyond 

Punctilious deference by junior wives is 
considered to be essential in a joint family 
where several couples must live close 
together with enough accord to function as 
a family Hindu brides of these regions tome 
in as strangers from another village. Each 
has her own interests and loyalties, as to her 
own natal kin, that are not those of her 
conjugal family Muslim brides are not 
necessarily strangers, but both Muslim and 
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Hindu family elders tend to be skittish about 
signs of rift among the sons They are likely 
to attribute family discord and difficulties 
to disruptive pressures from the wives. 

To avert such separatist tendencies, a wife 
is required to keep at some social distance 
from her husband and children in the 
presence of others Among Rajputs of a 
village in western Uttar Pradesh, “covering’ 
the face in the presence of one’s husband is 
also a sign ot respect for his mother, another 
of the customs designed to protect the 
mother-son relationship from being threa¬ 
tened by a son's attachment to his wife” 
(Minlurn and Hitchcock 1966 34) 

Respect avoidance is also supposed to 
avert improper sexual attraction “Pre¬ 
sumably brothers are less likely to lust aftei 
each other's wives ll the latter’s charms are 
concealed from them" (Shaima 1978 219) 
This explanation does not tell why a woman 
may appear unveiled beloie her husband’s 
younger brothers One leason may lie m the 
greater power and authority attributed to an 
elder brother Should an elder brother make 
sexual advances to a younger brother's wile, 
it might put the youngei in so intiaetable a 
bind between his differing obligations as 
husband and as junior brother that he would 
separate from the joint family But it an 
elder brother obicets to an overly warm, 
relationship between his wife and his 
youngei hrothei, he can, presumably, scotch 
it pmmptlv 

The ideal ol a large, haimomous, so 
opeialive |omt family is much cherished, but 
such lunulies are known to be dilliciilt to 
maintain and destined eventually to dis 
integrate People prize the ideal lor solid 
practical reasons The most prosperous, 
socially successful, seeme, admired families 
ate apt to be. loint Close co-operation 
among grown brotheis living in one house¬ 
hold is, to begin with, eeonomicallv rewar¬ 
ding Cultivators m a joint family can divide 
tasks more efficiently, mobilise hands when 
needed, manage household costs more 
cheaply, negotiate better with local autho¬ 
rities, take over for a sick or disabled 
member and work the unlragmented family 
lands as a team With the gams of iheir joint 
efforts, they are better able to acquite 
improved implements and, possibly more 
land, to boost their wealth and status 

Moreover, village society is commonly 
highly competitive, violence not lar oltsiage 
A man’s strength is enhanced tf he is one 
of a band of brothers in a joint family. 

But people also know well how difficult 
it is to attain and to maintain the advantages 
that come from living in a strong joint 
family When brothers threaten to part, they 
are typically beseeched by their best-loved 
kin. by caste and village elders, to remain 
as one household Yet centrifugal forces 
eventually prevail, the family separates, the 
possessions are divided This occurs either 
during the waning of the lather’s command 
or not many years- after his death (Vatuk 
1982. 60; Jacobson 1982. 88, 107, Pettigrew 
1975. 5', 53, Rizvi 1976 39-41) Blame for 
the separation is usually put on the wives 


of the brothers. Commonly enough, rela¬ 
tions among the brothers have also become 
quite brittle, but the male bond seems to be 
too precious and too tenuous to be so 
impugned 

Wives are thus seen as both guarantors 
and disrupters ol family and patnlincage. 
Their fertility pioduces the blessings of 
children and the blessed continuity of 
patriline But fertility has to be decoupled 
from sex \ woman’s sexuality is suspect 
because, for one reason, it may be a means 
by which she can entice het husband away 
from unswerving allegiance to parents and 
brothers. The potential of sex to impart 
shame is abated by such devices as the 
separateness ol wife and husband in public 
and by the hurried, almost clandestine, 
visitations for intercourse Female sexuality 
also involves menstruation, a polluting state 
(as is childbirth) during which a woman 
must observe an intensified degree ot seclu¬ 
sion so as to shield others from the ritual 
dangers ol contact with her (Jeffery 1979' 
110-12; Nath 1981 19, Krygier 1982 76-97) 

While people readily admit that rest taints 
on women serve to protect the women 
outside the home and to protect family 
cohesions within it, both functions also 
protect the men A man, too is socially 
vulnerable Should a woman ot his family 
be degraded by outsiders, he Icels himself 
disgraced, his honour defiled Should his 
lomt family come under scorn as an arena 
of female discord and discredit, he and his 
close kinsmen lecl under contempt, honour 
diminished An ambitious man strives to 
build his honour through industry, loyalty, 
duty, judgment, craft However successtul 
he may be in this, a critical cachet of his 
achievement is won through the marriage ot 
his daughters into suitably high-ranking 
families C'onveiscly, the long building ol his 
honour can come to grid it the women ol 
his family lail him Honour is the key good 
tor these men, and their honour is balanced 
on the heads ol women 

Mt N's Honour xno Womv n'sSkt.usion 

Izzat is the term for which “honoui" is 
the usual translation It is a word often heard 
in men's talk, particulalry when the talk is 
about conflict, rivalry, struggle It crops up 
as a kind ol final explanation tor motiva¬ 
tion. whether lor acts ot aggression or 
beneficence Thioughout these regions it 
expresses a salient theme, includes some of 
the most highly valued purposes ol a 
person's life Tor the Pukhtun of Swat in 
northern Pakistan, their code ol honour “is 
everything’’ For the Pirzada of Delhi, it is 
described as be mg their central concern (land- 
holm 1982 189. Jeffery 1978 99-100) 

Like any term ot strong emotional 
resonance, it is used in various overlapping 
meanings and with many nuances But it 
always refers to how a person carries out the 
group’s values, how he ot she realises them 
in actual behaviour For Jat Sikhs in Punjab, 
Joyce Pettigrew writes, the concept of izzat 
is a complex of values, it is a philosophy of 
life that includes their paramount concerns 


with power, with reciprocity in giving, 
equality tn vengeance, and non-submission 
to threat. A family’s izzat must be preserved 
at all costs, increased whenever possible. 
And " if the honour of a family's women 
is lost, so also is the family’s entire public 
position" (1975 51, 58 59) 

Public positions are the province of men, 
and so the primary relerents of izzat are 
men. While a man’s izzat is assessed by his 
kith and kin on several scores, the conduct 
of a family’s women is always a cardinal con¬ 
sideration Women are said to bear izzat 
also, as when it was remarked in a Himachal 
Pradesh village that it is bad for women’s 
izzat if she does ploughing 

Izzat can be a corporate or a personal 
attribute or both Since a person's behaviour 
in the community is commonly seen as a 
reflection ol gioup Halts rathei than the 
isolable acts of an autonomous individual, 
izzat looms as a group and especially a 
family quality Hence each woman's obser¬ 
vance or non-observance ol her group’s 
standards of purda affects the izzat ot all 
in her marital lanuly—am' not only of them. 
Should ‘he grossly violate those standards, 
ihe izzat of hei natal family will be hurt as 
well A bride may be reminded by her 
parents that if she does not behave properly 
in her new home, hei notoriety will damage 
the marriage chances of her still unmarried 
sisters and so may dimmish their whole lives 
Conversely, the reputation of both families 
will be enhanced il hei conduct is devoted, 
dutitul, n reproachable 

Izzat, then, takes in the zealously sought 
qualities of prestige and status, rank and 
esteem, respect and self-respect Shame 
('.harm) is the antithesis ot izzat, to be 
avoided as diligently as izzat is sought The 
term can also be used with positive con¬ 
notation, as when a little boy is praised for 
having enough sensibility of shame to avoid 
the women’s quarters (lelfery 1978. 104). 

The kind of izzat open to a person and 
family depends on then social position A 
family of a generally poor, low-ranking 
gioup can scarcely aspire to the izzat 
attainable by a family rich in land and proud 
of inherited status But there are families of 
greater and lesser izzat within each set; a 
family of a lowly group may gain high 
regard both among its peers and more widely 
in its locality, one of high caste rank may 
come to be disdained by all 

Izzat and the dangers to it are judged in 
relative perspective Zorina Bhatty tells of 
a Muslim family in a village of the Lucknow 
area Its elders had long debated whether an 
unmarried daughter should be allowed to 
take a post as teacher in the village school 
At the same time, they were proud that a 
woman of the family had been elected to the 
LIP Legislative Assembly and had become 
a Mmistei in the State Cabinet Fler political 
activities required her to mingle with many 
kinds of people and to be exposed to public 
gaze “Such exposure was tolerated because 
to be a member ol the State Assembly 
catries high prestige, but similar exposure in 
ihc midst of the ullage folk at the relatively 
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low prestige level of a school teacher was 
clearly undesirable” (Bhatty 1975 32), 

A person and a family who gam high izzat 
in their community thereby command in¬ 
fluence there Thus izzat is a symbolic 
summary of past achievements and a main 
element in present power Power, properly 
deployed, enhances izzat izzat legitimises 
power 

While the family is the primary vessel of 
izzat, broader groups are also involved An 
individual’s serious failing may tarnish, or 
a notable achievement burnish, the izzat of 
all in the lineage, jan, or village (Navced-I- 
Rahat 1981 75) 

Izzat also devolves from distinguished 
ancestry But if those who claim ancestral 
glories are to benefit, they must live up to 
them If a group's inherited izzat is to count 
for much on the ground, its members must 
strive to uphold it Izzat does not keep well, 
it has to be continually reaffirmed in prac¬ 
tice, reinforced in action, defended against 
challenge, rewon and advanced in 
competition 

Ancestral memories are predominantly 
about males, and genealogy is usually 
reckoned through males only Yet family 
izzat is not only pivotally dependent on the 
conduct ol the wives, that izzat is inevitably 
tested when the marriage of a daughter is 
arranged 

In negotiating a marriage, each side 
carefully considers the izzat of the other 
family, the amount of the dowry and other 
material transactions, as well as the personal 
qualities of the prospective spouse liacli 
family ponders on how these ratings will 
affecl their own standing and so will in¬ 
fluence the prospects of any unmarried 
daughters and sons Among Hindus of these 
regions, the family that gives the bride is the 
defined inferioi in the transaction, a bride¬ 
groom can be married to a spouse of some¬ 
what lower standing than his without loss 
of tamily face Not so for the bride and her 
tamily They must, to preserve or increase 
family izzat, secure a bridegroom of as high 
a personal and family position, within the 
caste span of possible spouses, as their own 
resources and reputation can provide 

Izzat is mainly positive in connotation; it 
embraces what a man should do if he can. 
Purda is more negative; it covers what a 
woman might do but should not There is 
some feedback between a family’s izzat and 
its purda practices The practices, properly 
done, enhance the izzat The izzat, to be pro¬ 
perly maintained, requires unfailing purda 
observance So purda strengthens izzat as 
izzat strengthens purda 

Two Versions of Purda 
Musi im and Hindu 

This relation between purda and izzat 
holds true for both the principal versions of 
gender relations in these northern regions of 
the sub-continent Muslim and Hindu. 

Muslims and Hindus there share basic 
ideas about gender They agree that a woman 
should be, and should always take care to 
appear to be, subordinate to the men closest 


to her. She must be secluded from easy per¬ 
sonal interactions outside her home and ex¬ 
cluded from public affairs (except, as we 
have seen, for those few women who attain 
prestigious ofhee and so accrue credit to 
family and group izzat ) Within the 
household, a woman should signal her 
acceptance ol the reigning hierarchy by 
frequent flashing of signs of respect. And 
a man, they also agree, should be zealous 
about his izzat, hold it in constant concern, 
and be especially vigilant that the conduct 
ol the women closest to him does not 
demean his honour 

From this common base, Muslim and 
Hindu gender practices diverge. Muslims are 
even more concerned than Hindus generally 
about protecting their women from out¬ 
siders Hence, Muslim women when out¬ 
doors wear the tent-hke burka, prefer to 
travel in sight-proofed compartments, and 
are generally under closei chaperonuge when 
they venture forth Within the household, 
a Hindu woman, especially a young wite, 
seems to be undei stricter surveillance than 
her Muslim counterpart This is partly 
because of differences in marriage patterns 
These northern Hindus, as we have noted, 
postulate an inherent inequality between two 
families related thtough marriage, the bride- 
givers being inferior to the bride-receivcrs 
They also assume antagonism between the 
two families It is as though these Hindus, 
more than the Muslims, fear the disruptive 
potential ot a wife and her natal km Hence 
they have village exogamy they bar mainage 
between two from the same village In some 
parts, this taboo applies to all caste gioups, 
so that no girl of ihe village may be given 
in marriage into a place Irom which any 
family of the village has previously taken a 
bride (Mandelbauin 1970 102-03) 

Village exogamy insures that families 
related through marriage do not live close 
to each other and that a young wife does not 
have ready access to her original tamily 
When she does visit them, she alters her 
conduct In her childhood home and village 
she can come out ol the connubial closet, 
can walk about unveiled as she did before 
her mamage 

Muslims recognise no such inequality 
or opposition between af finally related 
families. Indeed, they prefer to arrange 
marriages between two whose families are 
already related in kinship or are friendly. The 
preferred match for a man is with his 
patrilineal parallel cousin, his father’s 
brother's daughter, a union that is forhtdden 
by Hindu scripture So a Muslim bride does 
not necessarily come into her new home as 
a complete stranger and is likely to be on 
friendlier, less probationary terms with her 
new relations 

In explaining purda, Muslims invoke 
religious reasons much more than do 
Hindus The close seclusion df women, in 
the popular Muslim belief, is a fundamental 
precept ol Islam, ordained in the Koran, and 
is a universal hallmark of the true Muslim 
way of life Muslim teachers and preafchers, 
nwulvi, regularly exhort the faithful to 


safeguard that precious quality of Islam and 
often admonish their audiences, whether 
male or female, about derelictions from this 
essential rule (Vreede-de Steueers 1968- 61). 
For Hindus, purda is not so integral a part 
of religion, it is more a matter of social 
concern fot family and caste group, rather 
than a principle of religious sanction 
Mandates for purda in Hindu holy writ are 
not commonly invoked Hindu religious 
teachers tend rather to emphasise, especially 
when addressing women, the scriptural ideal 
of palhtvrata, the complete devotion of a 
wife to her husband. 

Constrained Behavior, 
Unconstricted personalities 

A woman’s personality, whether she is 
Muslim or Hindu, typically matures and 
develops within a narrowet sphere than does 
a man’s—more restricted in space, in acti¬ 
vities, in social relations, m opportunities for 
self-assertion. Yet these constraints do not 
produce generally constricted peisonahties 
Recent reports by women anthropologists 
who gave long and dose study to women in 
purda tell of ltsely, active, interested, alcit 
participation by women lather than a dull 
uniformity of passive acquiescence by them 
These tepoits arc only a less samples Irom 
a vast and variegated population, but 
they ac\oid with the impressions of othet 
observers 

Thus the village women ot Punjab and 
Himachal Pradesh with whom Ursula 
Sharma talked do not led excluded tiom 
ownership of land even though thev have no 
actual ownership by legal documents T hey 
speak of “tnv land” ot “oui land” although 
they have no legal control user it T hey see 
it as family property, held in the name ot 
the male head in behalf of all members of 
the family, female as well as male (Sharma 
1980 53) 

Hanna Papanek says of the city women 
she studied in Pakistan, "Despite the restric¬ 
tions ot the purdah system, at least some 
women show a greater degree of self-con- 
fidcnce than comparable middle-class men" 
(1982 33) 

In the concluding passage ol-her account 
of women in north and central India, 
Doranne Jacobson writes that a woman may 
undergo much unhappiness and frustration 
“But with rare exceptions, she has a clear 
sense of what she is and what she should 
be doing In doing what is expected of her 
she feels a deep sense of achievement Every 
woman complains, for to pride oneself on 
one's good fortune would be to tempt the 
tares, but few women would trade places 
with anyone else" (197"’ 107) This conclu¬ 
sion comes out of long residence among and 
intimate conversations with village women 
It is a considered distillation from ex¬ 
perience, not derived from answers to quick 
survey questions 

Complaints were frequently heard by 
Sylvia Vatuk when she was studying oldei 
women in a village that has been encap¬ 
sulated in the expansion of New Delhi. But 
there was a marked discrepancy between the 
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voluble dissatisfaction and “the observed 
high level of good-humoured and extra¬ 
ordinarily active participation and interest 
in social, work, and family activities” 
(1975 151) 

The dependence of women, Ursula 
Sharma found, is held by them to be a moral 
good "There is a positive celebration of the 
dependence of women upon men, especially 
among the high-status groups” (1980. 156) 
But this does not mean that these women 
are "anting in self-confidence, they "often 
showed great courage and determination in 
standing up Tor themselves in difficult 
circumstances” (1980 174) And while some 
would complain about tlibir lot as landless 
labourers, or as housewives trying to make 
do duting rapid inflation, few had any 
quairel with traditional women’s roles 
“Most of the women I know did not ex¬ 
perience their position in uomen as being 
oppressive " (1980 208) Smulaily, the 
Puzada Muslim women in Delhi, with 
whom Patricia Jeffery talked, poured out to 
her “a cascade of grievances", but they were 
about particular injustices and personal 
abuses lather than about the basic lules, 
“ they press for small changes which 
would make their position mote palatable 
to them bui which cannot be said to stuke 
at tlie loot of the purda system" (1979 
1 ID, 170) 

I lus is not to that women never com¬ 
plain about women's place in society “We 
women aic the low caste", comments the 
vcnlinl character in a documenfaiy film 
about a village family in Haryana It is to 
sav dial diese women have been socialised 
into a hictarclocal order of which a cardinal 
pnnciplc is the hierarchy ol gendei The 
gie.u majority ol them have thoroughly 
internalised the mums of purda (laeobson 
1982 84) 

Some insights into characteristic in¬ 
fluences in the development of an Indian 
woman’s personality and that ol a man are 
given m Sudhir Kakar’s psychological 
analysis I'he cultutal devaluation of women, 
Kakar writes, is not translated by a girl into 
a sense of worthlessness or low self-esteem. 
Poi one reason, in their infancy, "Indian girls 
are assured ol their worth by whom it really 
matteis by their mothers” As an Indian girl 
grows up in a joint family, “there is almost 
always someone in particular who gives a 
little girl the kind o; admiration and sense 
of being singled out as special that a male 
child more often receives from many" The 
women of the tamily are her teachers and 
models and can also be her allies against any 
abrasions from the outside (Kakar 1978 
60 61) 

Upto the age four or five, as Kakar draws 
the normative profile, a child enjoys quick, 
responsive, and reliable care, so that “an 
Indian generally emerges from infancy into 
childhood with a staunch belief that the 
world is benign and that others can be 
counted on to act in his behalf” Both girls 
and boys g tin that confidence As a girl 
approaches puberty and marriage, her 
training b' her mother is “not mally leavened 


with a good deal of compassion” (1978: 
63, 82) 

Then comes the event, deliciously and 
tearfully anticipated, of her marriage It is 
expected to be a difficult passage, and often 
enough it is so experienced and remembered 
But it is a testing for which a girl has been 
prepared by the general ambience of her 
culture as well as bv direct instruction from 
her family With motherhood, she comes 
into her own as a woman and, especially as 
the mother of sons, she gains a more secure, 
prideful place in het family and community 
“This accounts lor her unique sense of 
maternal obligation and her readiness for 
practically unlimited emotional investment 
in her children” (Kakar 1978 82) It is this 
investment which helps ptovide children of 
these classes with the benign environment 
(hey typically experience through infancy 
and early childhood 

Many of the women in purda arc awaie 
that women of other lifestyles, urban or 
educated or rich or toieign, follow oihei 
rules ol conduct, but thev generally consider 
those ways irrelevant to the realities ol their 
own lives. Their daughters and grand¬ 
daughters who get a high school oi college 
education tend to perceive those realities 
diffetently, to resent and work to discard 
some of the str iclures, but they typically hold 
to ceitain basics of the traditional standards 
lot womanly conduct 

[here are active feminist organisations in 
India which have achieved notable successes, 
especially in getting legislation passed on 
such matters as divotcc, age at marriage, and 
female inheritance Their members are 
largely urban and educated, but these 
organisations have a glowing presence 
among some village women (Omvedt 1980) 

\ke can understand now why so many 
women responded to Gandhi’s call They 
worked ellectively in the political arena from 
which, with lew exceptions, they had 
previously been excluded The demure, 
subordinate comportment that is culturally 
required ot them often enough cloaks an 
activist spirit that can be manifested at the 
propel tunes and occasions ol their own 
choosing 

As lot Ncht u’s statements on the centra- 
htv ol women’s roles for Indian society, 
many ol (he men who fiercely uphold purda 
standards also hold that women’s conduct 
is a central issue for a man and for society 
Jn the purda regions of north India a man’s 
concern with his izzat depends critically on 
the behaviour of the women of his family 
and group And a man’s lifelong efforts to 
enhance his honour are best validated 
through the prestigious marriages of his 
daughers and grand-daughters 

What men require of women in the tradi¬ 
tional purda setting is closely linked to what 
men expect of each other Women are not 
expected to require much of men, at least 
not openly, directly, publicly The traditional 
requirements for each sex are changing 
under modern influences, especially with 
incteases in education But the nature of sex 
roles and gender relations continues to be 


a matter of central social concern. 

How then can we understand Nehru’s 
statement that the progress of India can be 
and should be measured by the progress of 
India’s women? Similar ideas that the 
progress of civilisations could be gauged 
according to the position of women had 
been articulated by some nineteenth century 
social reformers, including Butish admini¬ 
strators and missionaries (Leonard 1976 
117) One kind of understanding stems from 
the condition that sex roles and the patterns 
of relations between men and women arc not 
only deeply rooted in cultural precepts and 
individual experiences, but they are closely 
linked to many aspects ot the functioning 
culture and society They affect , nd are 
affected by forces of the economy, the polity, 
religion, the larger society. They are of the 
stuff of child-rearing and day-to-day human 
interchange and are not usually susceptible 
to ready change So we may take Nehru’s 
statement to mean that a marked improve¬ 
ment in women’s status, as he and fnost 
educated people in India would gauge 
impiovement, will denote that comparably 
great advances have also been made in othet 
sectors ol national life. 

In the long perspective ol centuries, such 
improvements on a broad front, including 
women’s status, arc already underway in 
consequence ol the scientific and industrial 
■ evolutions and of accompanying political 
changes To be sure, the improvements of 
recent decades may be undone by nuclear 
catastrophe or national calamities, notably 
the lalamities that would ensue tf popula¬ 
tion growth is not effectively mitigated 
Greatly increased education for girls and 
highei standards in that education arc 
among the most feasible, surest ways of 
population control in India (Mandelbaum 
1974 102-105) II the peoples of the woild 
can avert titanic mishap, and those ot India 
can surmount their particular social and 
political dangers, the evolutionary course ol 
then cultures and societies seem well set for 
the kind of changes that have occurred and 
are going on in more industrialised societies 
Such shifts include advances in women's 
status, as Nehru would have judged such 
advance 

Education has been an important vehicle 
in speeding the systemic social changes that 
have come about in the wake of the techno¬ 
logical, scientific, and political revolutions 
of recent centuries Education itself was 
taken up lirst by higher, wealthier groups as 
a new source of power and izzat At first 
many saw education in the 3Y estern mode 
as a means of gaining employment or pre- 
lerment under the British, it soon was 
developed into a thoroughly indigenous set 
ot institutions No one in political authority 
in India claims that education is now 
adequate in scope or quality at any level 
Despite major advances in educational 
lacihties since Independence, education is far 
below the stage envisioned by India's leaders. 
Yet everyone knows that even the present 
educational facilities can bring about great 
changes in the status and power potentials 
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of individuals and their groups. Educated 
people, those with a high school education 
or more, typically differ from those of lesser 
education m such respects as fertility, health, 
occupation, life style, and in their practices 
concerning gender roles and relations 

Yet, as we have noted, some elements of 
purda are retained among educated urban 
people. Dowry payments, for one example, 
show little sign of diminishing in incidence 
or amount despite decades of vigorous 
attacks against the practice in the press and 
legislatures. 

In recent years added impetus to anti- 
dowry efforts has come from revelations of 
the deliberate immolation of young women 
in order to permit their husbands to gain 
another bride and her dowry. Reports of 
“bride-burning" have appeared on national 
and international television and radio, in 
newspapers and magazine accounts The 
usual story is from New Delhi and other 
cities, it tells of a husband and mother-in- 
law who are dissatisfied with a young wife 
and demand more dowry from her parents 
If they do not get it, they arrange that the 
young women be “accidentally” burned to 
death in her kitchen They then arrange 
another marriage for the man and collect 
another dowry (Lopamudra 1983). Although 
the incidence of such horrible murders seems 
to be numerically relatively small, the impact 
of the reporting of them has been large It 
has stimulated activist efforts to alter tradi¬ 
tional patterns in many aspects of women’s 
status 

Not that South Asian women who arc in 
the forefront of the women’s movement 
would want their societies to produce close 
copies of women’s roles in Western nations 
Thus Tkra All Baig emphasises that improve¬ 
ments in women’s status should not produce 
the kind of women’s liberation that is the 
goal of feminist activists in Western societies. 
She adds that change in women’s status and 
m Indian society generally “may be taking 
place at a pace faster than perhaps we realise 
The Indian woman is part of this process 
too. With the wisdom gleaned from cen¬ 
turies of discipline and self-sacnfice she has 
something positive to contribute today to the 
search for a solution to the age-old 
man/woman relationship” (Baig 1976: 251). 
Rama Mehta (1970) notes that educated 
women in India generally want to retain 
certain of the traditional values of Indian 
family life and women's roles. Doing so 
often entails major personal conflicts in 
reconciling the ideas gained through their 
education and the traditional precepts about 
women’s conduct 

In interviews with fifty educated Hindu 
women, Mehta found that they distinguished 
modernisation from Westernisation in their 
own conduct and the ways of their pters. 
They were “alarmed by the rapid spread of 
Western ideas in the elite groups”. They were 
concerned with the problem of adopting the 
beneficial aspects of Western culture without 
being “infected by its injurious aspects”. The 
difference between being Indian-modern and 
Indian-Western is shown in attitudes toward 


divorce. If a divorce is sought by an educated 
woman because of extreme provocation and 
abuses, it is condoned, “but if the separa¬ 
tion is for a lesser reason, a woman is con¬ 
demned” (Mehta 1970: 205) 

It may be that with the strong leadership 
of women activists in India, the status of 
women in Indian society will be advanced 
more rapidly than will modern shifts in other 
sectors But some writers sound less opti¬ 
mistic. Muriel Wasi finds that the great mass 
of Indian women are still abysmally back¬ 
ward, and “this indeed is the mam reason 
why India moves so slowly in the total 
process of modernising herself’ (Wasi 1971 
10) That is all the more true for the peoples 
of the purda zone of north India, among 
whom the traditional standards for women’s 
conduct are so closely bound to central con¬ 
cerns of men’s strivings A furiher meaning 
is that, once significant improvements in 
women’s lot have been made, many other 
social improvements, as in family planning, 
will necessarily follow So an expansion of 
women’s roles and opportunities is both 
index to and means of implementation for 
better conditions of health and wealth 
throughout a society 
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Migration, Urbanisation and Inter-regional Inequality 

The Emerging Socio-Political Challenge 

Amitabh Kundu 

The migration pattern over the past two census decades shows significant changes, the most important of which 
is the declining rate of migration over time in both rural and urban areas—more sharply for males than for females. 
While there is no denying the fact that mass developmental programmes may account for this trend to some extent, 
the deaeasing mobility of both the rural as welt as the urban population poses a major challenge for development 
strategies In an attempt to look at the population mobility in the context of development dynamics, this paper 
considers the interstate variations in the incidence of migrants in general and inter-state migrants in particular. 
The growing immobility is also examined in relation to the process of accentuation of regional imbalances. 


THE census of 1971 had sounded a note of 
warning with regard to the increasing ‘‘im¬ 
mobility” of the Indian population The 
“mobile” population, defined as those 
enumerated not at their place of birth, in¬ 
creased from 145 million in 1961 to 167 
million in 1971 but its share in total popula¬ 
tion came dow n from V) 0 per cent to 70 4 
per cent only 1 A decline in this percentage 
figure was of course expected with death 
taking its toll during the decade of certain 
proportion ot the international migrants, 
coming to India during pamtion This, 
however, cannot explain the sigmlicant fall 
in the share ol the lifetime migrants, the 
numhci ol international immigrants in India 
falling Iront 9 5 million to 9 0 million during 
1961-71 It is important to mention here that 
the females constitute about seventy per cent 
of tlv total migrants The fall in the general 
mobility late in India is, however, moic due 
to the decline m the male migration rate 
While, the lifetime male migrant population 
grew by 12.36 per cent only during 1961-71, 
the corresponding growth figure for the 
female migrants was 16 55 per cent 
The migration scene in the seventies 
'•eemed to be different from that of the 
previous decade The growth rate of urban 
population picked up from 37.91 per cent 
in the sixties to 46 02 per cent in the 
se 1 enties Correspondingly, the rate of 
migration showed an upward trend The 
percentage of lifetime migiants was noted 
to improve from 30 4 per cent in 1971 to 30 7 
per cent in 1981 This inference, however, is 
likely to be misleading it applied to all 
streams of the mietant population The 
using share of the migrant population 
during 1971-81 can easily be attributed to the 
increasing contribution made by the female 
migrants, which in any case had not suffered 
a major setback during the sixties, as men¬ 
tioned above Female migration in India can 
be explained largely in terms ot marriage 
and assouational mobility and these would 
change only over a long period, with changes 
in social norms and practices Male migra¬ 
tion, on the other hand, responds directly 
to economic factors and can, therefore, be 
analysed to articulate the changes occurring 
in the spatial structure of the economy It 
may be noted that the proportion of lifetime 
male migrants to total male population has 
gone down during the past two census 
decades, the figures being 20.7, 18.6 and 18.1 


percent in 1961, 1971 and 1981 (seeTable 1) 
respectively 

It is important to mention that the small 
decline in the share of male migrants during 
1971-81 cannot be explained away by attri¬ 
buting it to the falling number of inter¬ 
national migrants, the figure coming down 
to 7.9 million only in 1981 Excluding the 
international migrants, the percentages of 
internal migrants among the male popula¬ 
tion work out to be 18 50, 16 87 and 16 83 
per cent for the past three census years One 
should, therefore, examine the implications 
of a falling or at best a stagnating mate 
migration ratio in the context of the chang¬ 
ing socio-political scenario in the country. 

in order to examine the impact ot the 
spatial structure of the economy on the 
migration pattern and urbanisation, the 
changing shares of the various streams and 
components of the male migrants has been 
analysed at the national level The decom¬ 
position of the total migrant population into 
various streams is likely to provide an insight 
into the underlying forces responsible for the 
changes in its structure. Secondly, the paper 
considers the interstate variations in the in¬ 
cidence of migrants in general and interstate 
migrants in particular in an attempt to look 
at the population mobility in the context of 
development dynamics in the country 
Thirdly, the implications of growing im¬ 
mobility among the Indian population in 
both urban and rural areas are examined in 
relation to the process of accentuation of 
regional imbalances Although, the basic 
discussions have been in terms of male 
migration only, the figures for female 


migrants have been considered, whenever 
necessary, to substantiate an argument 

Changes in Migration Pattern over 
Two Dec ades 

It may be seen in Table 1 that male 
migrants as a proportion of total male 
population declined both in rutal as well as 
urban areas during 1961-81 The rural and 
urban male population increased by 23 and 
37 per cem during sixties The growth rates 
for the coiresponding migrant population 
were 10 and 16 per cent respectively. Con¬ 
sequently, the proportion of urban migrants 
fell more sharply than for the rural counter¬ 
part During the seventies, urban immigra¬ 
tion rate picked up a bit (37 per cent), but 
was still lower than the growth rate of urban 
population (43 per cent). 2 The two growth 
figures for the total and migrant population 
in the iural areas arc 15 per cent and 6 per 
cent, the gap indicating a significant fall in 
the proportion rural migrant population 
during the seventies, as compared to the 
figures for urban areas. 

The growth rate for urban population 
during the seventies was historic in a certain 
sense as the country had never experienced 
as high a rate of urbanisation in any other 
decade in the present century It is true that 
urban growth during 1941-51 was reported 
to be slightly higher than this but that has 
been attributed to the partition of India and 
the inadequacies in the application of a 
uniform definition of “urban place” in the 
1951 census, specially in the erstwhile 
Princely States However, this historic 
growth of urban population during the 


Tabi l 1 Pm rtRN or Migration b\ Pi ace of Birth and Their Growth Rates 

(in millions) 



Popula¬ 

tion 

Migrant 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Male 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Rural 

Male 

Urban 

Male 

Male 

Migrants 

Rural 

Male 

Migrants 

Urban 

Male 

Migrants 

1961 

439 

144.8 

(33.0) 

226 

183 2 

42 8 

469 
(20 7) 

/—V 

CX £ 

OC 

o 

18 5 
(43 2) 

1971 

548 

166 8 
(30 4) 

284 

225 3 

58 7 

52 7 
(18 6) 

30 8 
(13 7) 

21 4 
(36 5) 

1981 

Growth 

Rate 

665 

204 2 
(30 7) 

343 

260 0 

83 9 

62 I 
(18.1) 

32 7 
(12 6) 

29 3 
(34 9) 

1961-71 

24 83 

15.19 

25 66 

22.98 

37 15 

12 36 

10 00 

15 68 

1971-81 

21.35 

22.42 

20.77 

15.40 

42.93 

17 83 

617 

36 92 


Note' The Figures in brackets are percentages to the corresponding total population. 
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seventies cannot be explained totally in terms 
of the massive rural-urban migration The 
high growth of the total urban population 
relative to that of the male migrant popula¬ 
tion in the urban areas must be explained 
in teims of (a) higher female immigration 
rate, (b) emergence of new urban centies, 
and (c) expansion of municipal limits of the 
existing towns and cities 

Female migrants have grown faster than 
the male migrants in all the streams during 
1961-81 This has resulted in an increase in 
the sex ratio, defined as females per thou¬ 
sand of male population The increase seems 
to be positively related with the ‘distance’ of 
migration—the highest increase occurring in 
case ol interstate migrants (from 861 to 
1,090, a growth of 27 per cent) while tor the 
intradisirici migrants the increase (from 
3,041 to 3,244, a giowth of 7 per cent) is the 
least This implies that male migration 
relative to female migration has suffered the 
most in case of movements across the states 
On the other hand, the increase in the sex 
ratio foi the urban to rural migrants has 
been the highest among the four migration 
streams which reflects the growing im¬ 
portance of family migration in this stream 

The fall in the share of the male migrants 
in the total male population is primarily due 
to the sluggish giowth rate in the number 
of rural to rural (RR) migrants 1 The share 
of RR sticam has gone down among the 
liitradistriLt, interdistrict and interstate 
migrants during 1961-81, as may be noted in 
Table 2 

Although the ratio ot interstate male 
migrants to the corresponding female 
migrants is lower in 1981 compared to 1961, 
as noted above, its proportion to the total 
male migrants unproved marginally 
(lablc 2) 4 This increase has occurred 
because the RR stream is an important com¬ 
ponent of the intiadistrict migrants but this 
is not so for the interstate migrants The slow 
or negative growth of RR stream has, 


therefore, affected the interstate migration 
component only marginally. It is important 
to note that the growth rates of both rural 
to urban (RU) as well as urban to urban 
(UIJ) interstate migrants are lower than the 
growth rates or urban population Similarly, 
the growth rate ot rural to rural and urban 
to rural interstate migrants are less than that 
of the rural population These imply that the 
interstate migrants as proportions to the 
urban and rural populations have declined 
over the two census decades It may also be 
noted that the interstate RU and UU streams 
have grown at a slower rate compaied to cor¬ 
responding streams in the intradistrict and 
interdistrict migrants during 1971-81 and 
consequently the proportion of male inter¬ 
state migrants (to total migrants) in 1981 
in the urban areas is less than the cot- 
responding figure for 1971. 

Two points thm emerge quite clearly 
whose implications need to be examined in 
gie.iter depth—firstly the slow growth of 
rural to rural migrants during sixties and 
absolute decline in its numbei during 
seventies and secondly the slow growth of 
the rural to urban and urban to urban 
migrants across the states—the rates being 
significantly lower than the corresponding 
intcidistrict and mtradistrict figures The 
same is true for the sixties as well, excepting 
the intradistrict urban to utban eatcgoiy, 
wherein the growth rale was negative Also 
all the observations made earliei would be 
generally valid if one uses data on migrants 
by place of last residence instead of place 
of birth (see Prcmi, 1984) 

The figures for the current migrants (with 
Juration less than one year at the place of 
enumeration) and intercensal migrants 
(arriving at the place of enumeration after 
the previous census) defined by their place 
of last residence, further confirm the trends 
noted above Thble 3 indicates that the 
percentages of current and intercensal 
migrants have gone down in all the streams, 


suggesting that male and female migration 
during seventies was lower than in the 
previous decade 5 Relatively faster decline in 
the proportion rural-urban ana urban Durban 
interstate migrants—current as well as 
intercensal—further supports the point that 
migration into urban areas from other states 
is slowing down faster over time. A third 
interesting point that emerges quite sharply 
is that the proportion of current as well as 
intercensal migrants from urban areas are 
higher than those from rural areas This is 
true lor the migrants enumerated both in 
rural as well as urban areas This suggests 
that relatively mote people go from urban 
areas to villages and towns lor short dura¬ 
tion than from rural areas Fouithly, current 
and intercensal male immigration rates are 
higher in rural compared to the urban areas 
1-astly, the decline in the short dilution 
migration rates in the urban aicas is moie 
in case of interstate migration compared to 
interdistrict or intradistuct migration 

I N II KS'IAIL V'AKIAl ION 

The spatial sanation in the peicentages 
ol lilctimc male immigrants in uiral as well 
as uiban aieas provides interesting insights 
into the development dynamics in the coun¬ 
try It may be seen in Table 4 that the 
backward states like Uihai, Jammu and 
Kashmit, Orissa, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh had migration rates much below the 
national average in the rural aieas oolh in 
1961 and 1971 The same is true tor the 
urban areas as well with the addition ol 
Andhra Pradesh in the list and exclusion of 
Onssa, It may be added that the noith- 
eastern states generally have high rates of 
linmigiation both in rural and uiban areas 
Also, the relatively developed states in the 
south of India, vir, Tamil Nadu and 
Karnataka, have low immigration rates in the 
urban areas because ol language and other 
cultural barriers 

Table 5 presents the spatial profile of 
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Migration Streams 

1961 

1971 

1981 

Growth Rates of Migrants 
1961-71 1971-81 

Males 

Sex Ratio 

Males 

Sex Ratio 

Males 

Sex Ratio 

lnlradintnct 









1 Rural to rural 

73 75 

3660 

71 72 

3613 

64 75 

4202 

11 67 

6.12 

2 Rural to urban 

16 58 

1198 

17 58 

1233 

21 33 

1301 

21 75 

33 55 

3 Urban to rural 

5 45 

1248 

4.60 

1340 

7 12 

1399 

-3 08 

70 36 

4 Urban to rural 

4 22 

1783 

6 10 

1998 

6 79 

2128 

-65 98 

22 69 

Percents total migrants 

54 44 

3041 

53.58 

2992 

49 33 

3244 



Intcrdinlrict 









1 Rural to rural 

42 13 

2474 

37 22 

2701 

32 66 

3294 

.4 80 

18.57 

2 Rural to urban 

32 86 

803 

33 11 

849 

34.80 

960 

19 52 

42.05 

3 Urban to urban 

19 48 

1056 

22 03 

1135 

24 79 

1252 

34 15 

52.09 

4 Urban to ruial 

5.54 

1457 

7 64 

1620 

7.74 

1894 

63 59 

36 96 

Percents total migrants 

26 78 

1592 

27 23 

1660 

30 84 

1866 
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1 Rural to rural 

28 27 

1425 

25 89 

1580 

20.68 

1981 

6 84 

-1 20 

2 Rural to urban 

41 72 

504 

39 36 

566 

41 97 

674 

10 07 

31.91 

3 Urban to urban 

25.94 

790 

28 58 

888 

30 47 

1006 

28 54 

3191 

4 Urban to rural 

4.07 

1057 

6 17 

1185 

6.02 

1417 

16.86 

20 80 

Per cents total migrants 

18 78 

861 

19.19 

959 

19 83 

1090 
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the rate of outmigration from rural and 
urban areas, in difteient states and Union 
Territories The relatively backward states 
like Bihar, Himachal Pradesh, Kerala, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh have high rural 
as well as urban outmigration rates m 1971 
and 1981 The case of Punjab and Haryana 
which have high outmigration rates must be 
considered as unique because of their being 
pait of one state along with Himachal 
Pradesh till 1966. Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa, on the other hand, are exceptional 
cases reporting very low rates of outmigra¬ 
tion m rural and urban areas This may be 
explained in terms of massive public sector 
investment and expansion of ternary 
empolyment in these states that have 
discouraged outmigration and attracted 
migrants from other states 

The interstate variation in the growth rates 
of migrants in different streams during 
1971-81 docs not bring out a clear pattern 
One can, therefore, discuss a few interesting 
cases One, the north-eastern slates have 
generally not attracted migiants from rural 
aieas of other states and the absolute 
numbers in the lutal to ruial and tural to 
uthan (interstate) stieams have gone down 
two, Madhya Piadesh, experienced a pheno¬ 
menal increase in the numher of outnugiants 
in all the streams specially Irotn the rural 
aieas while Otissa had a fast growth in its 
uiban to uiban outmigiation component 
1 hiec, Bihai, Orissa, Kerala, Rajasthan and 
l 'rt.ii Pradesh hail a negative or almost zero 
giouth rale in then tural to rural outmigra¬ 
tion stieam 1-our, Puniab experienced 
negative giowth rate in all but urban to 
uiban nugiation stream 

Iuble 6 generally supports the observa¬ 
tions made above It may be noted that ex¬ 


cepting Tfcrnil Nadu, all the states reporting 
negative figures for net interstate migration 
are economically less developed Madhya 
Pradesh was an minigratmg state in 1971 but 
by 1981 it also joined the other ouunigratmg 
states with low per capita income The only 
other backward state having positive net 
migration in 1981 is Orissa It inay be noted 
that Orissa had very few net migrants in 
1971, but duiing the seventies the number 
increased dramatically Another interesting 
point is that Punjab and Haryana had very 
few additional net migrants during 1971-81, 
its decadal rate of net migration being quite 
low among the immigrating states One may 
add that Punjab and Haryana are the only 
states wherein the net decadal female migra¬ 
tion during 1971 81 is negative, with positive 
net migration tiguies in 1971 It may, there¬ 
fore. be argued that the capacity ol both 
Punjab and Haiv.ma to attract net interstate 
migrants has suffered diaxtically during the 
seventies This is due to low inmigration rate 
(outnugiants declining In number) in Punjab 
and a high outnugiation talc in Haiyana 
Karnataka, on the other hand, has changed 
its status from an outimgiating to inmigra- 
ting state for females and also unproved its 
male immigration late I inally, Rajasthan 
has expenenccd positive decadal growth rate 
of net imnugiauts, although the state was 
outmigiating in charaetei in 1971 and 1981 
Another lmpoitant observation can be 
made with regard to the high giowth late of 
short and medium distance migration fiom 
urban to urban aieas This may be explained 
in tei ms of step-wise migration from villages 
to smaller towns and then from smaller to 
laigcr towns 11ns has resulted in a fast 
giowth of a large number ol small towns and 
emergence of sevetal new towns duiing the 


seventies specially around a few metro¬ 
politan cutes The migrants from the rural 
areas may not be able to go directly to the 
metropolitan or class 1 cities due to various 
social and economic constraints but are 
reaching there through a numerot successive 
movements Also, it may be mentioned that 
the percentage of life time interstate migrants 
in the urban areas by the place of last 
residence in 1981 is 27 5 which is lower than 
the corresponding figure of 28 6 by the birth 
place definition The two figures in 1971 
were 29 7 per cent and 29 9 per cent respec¬ 
tively This could be due to the fact that a 
certain proportion of the immigrants who 
were born outside the state had first come 
to another place, possibly a smaller town, 
in the stale a decade before and consequently 
have not been counted as migiants by their 
place of last residence in 1981 One of the 
explanations foi this phenomenon would be 
the step-wise nugiation, as discussed abo' c. 

Rt CilONAt. iMBAl ANC E AND 
POtUJI A! ION MOBII II Y 

The changing migration pattern over the 
past two census decades raises the follow¬ 
ing question If it is indeed ti ue that the rate 
of migration is declining over time m both 
urban and rural areas—for males more 
sharply than for females, if the ruial to rural 
stream is the worst affected by this trend, 
if the interstate rural to uiban and urban to 
uiban migrants have not grown fast enough 
compared to intrastate components or the 
past trend, why should these be matters of 
concern? C an it not be argued, as the Census 
of India (1974) did that “due to the mass 
developmental piogrammcs, the persons 
who have been previously migrating in 
seaieh ot job opportunities away from their 


1 MU 1 3 PlRUMM.I DlSIKlIU'UON Ol CukKt.Nl AND IN 11 K.1 l SSM Mll.KANISlO foiAl lNURNM MlORANlSHV 1*1 AC 1 Ol I AM RlMOINll 

Cl ASS1I 111) 11V 1111 f'lXCI Ol INIMLKXIION 


Migration Sireams 

(the place ol last residence) 


Ruial 


Ivpc of Place of Knunieialion 

Uiban 

- 

- - 


Male 

1971 

1 cmale 

Male 

1981 

1 cmale 

1971 

Male 

female 

Male 

1981 

1 cmale 

- “ - — --- — 

— 

- - 

— 

- — — 

----- 

— - — - 



] Total ini^ranlH 
d Current (rural) 

11 9? 

5 27 

9 96 

3 14 

7 81 

5 72 

4 77 

4 47 

Current (urban) 

18 90 

10 21 

14 24 

6 56 

9 55 

7 21 

6 63 

5 30 

b Inteleensal (rural/ 

53 05 

34 49 

49 47 

31 50 

SO 44 

44 33 

49 65 

44 43 

lntcrcensdl (urban) 

67 19 

49 95 

63 20 

46 05 

56 78 

52 44 

52 58 

49 82 

2 Inlradiftlriet 
a Current (rural) 

10 30 

4 80 

8 32 

2 73 

8 46 

S 17 

6 61 

4.18 

Current (urban) 

15 62 

8 88 

11 81 

5 58 

10 48 

7 It 

7 90 

5 67 

b Intercensa) (rural) 

51 II 

33 62 

47 43 

30 75 

53 25 

41 99 

52 35 

42 61 

intercensal (urban) 

64 30 

46 83 

61 30 

43 89 

60 00 

51 38 

56 38 

50 21 

3 Inlrrdistricl 

a Current (rural) 

16 15 

6 80 

13 28 

4 13 

7 26 

6 01 

5 42 

4 49 

Current (urban) 

20 04 

11 06 

14 60 

6 85 

9 80 

7 3S 

6 80 

5 23 

b Intercensal (rural) 

58 42 

37 16 

40 09 

33.32 

49 59 

46 22 

49 83 

46 35 

Intercensal (urban) 

69 5 3 

52 89 

64 56 

47 53 

59 09 

53 91 

54 83 

51 01 

4 lntiTMtah- 
a Current (rural) 

16 28 

8 33 

16 32 

6 29 

7 S7 

6 88 

4 94 

5 27 

Current (urban) 

24 86 

14 33 

19 96 

9 96 

8 76 

7 08 

5 48 

5 05 

b intercensal (rural) 

57 55 

40 42 

54 83 

37 20 

47 52 

48 01 

44 32 

46 16 

Intercensal (urban) 

70 42 

57 32 

65 65 

51 32 

52 39 

51 11 

46 83 

47 51 


20<)7 
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places of birth may now be able to secure 
means of livelihood at the places of their 
birth Better communication and transport 
facilities as existing today might have also 
prevented the persons to leave their homes 
for settling elsewhere The improved medical 
facilities in the shape of more hospitals, 
maternity and familv planning centres, both 
in rural and urban areas may have reduced 
the chances of accidental births occurring 
at places away from the usual residence of 
parents”' 1 

There is perhaps no denial of the “general 
development" occurring in the economy, 
with per capita income growing at about one 
per cent per annum in real terms The level 
of infrastructure, loo. has shown distinct 
signs of improvement over the decades But 
what one is apprehensive about is the accen¬ 
tuation of interstate as well as intrastale in¬ 
equalities that should cans paribus en¬ 
courage migration It has been noted above 
that it is generally the economically pro¬ 
sperous states that had a high percentage of 
immigrants in general and that ot interstate 
immigrants in particular The poorer states 
have, with a tew maior exceptions, been out- 
migrating in character I he neo-classical 
growth models that assure optimality in the 
spatial distribution of economic activities 
are based on the assumption of tree move¬ 
ment of the factors ol production An initial 
accentuation o! regional imbalance would 
ultimately lead to regionally balanced 
development through diffusion of growth 
impulses in space and movement of labour 
force from less developed to more developed 
regions If this mechanism gets short cir¬ 
cuited due to certain socio-political factors, 
evidently the efficacy of the growth models 
in ensuring spatial optimality would be 
questioned even within the neo-classical 
framework 

In a study carried out in the late seven¬ 
ties, 1 Alagh, Bhaduri Bhalla (1978) have 
argued that there is already a “suction 
mechanism” in operation in Indian agn- 
culture whereby the regions with high and 
growing land productivity arc able to attract 
migrant workers from other regions This, 
they said results in the equalisation of labour 
productivity across the regions li is possible 
to use the model to provide rationale for the 
adoption of an agricultural development 
strategy focused only on select regions with 
high growth potentials However, with a 
sluggish growth in the rural to rural migra¬ 
tion stream and also a low growth rate of 
interstate urban rural migration (that too 
would have some component of agricultural 
labourers), the possibility of redistribution 
of the fruits of concentrated agricultural 
development among a larger community 
does not seem very promising Unless the 
reasons for the increasing immobility are 
properly understood and the factors respon¬ 


sible for it are removed, it would be 
dangerous from the point of view of spatial 
equity and redistributive justice (o follow the 
strategy of pumping in subsidised techno¬ 
chemical inputs in select districts of the 
country 

Relatively faster growth of intrastate rural 
to urban migrants compared to the interstate 
component suggests that urban centres are 
drawing larger proportions of the migrants 
from within the state This is a departure 
from the colonial pattern. The fast rate of 
urban growth in the backward states of Uttar 
Pradesh. Orissa, Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh can be explained by this pheno¬ 
menon It may be noted that each state has 
identified one or two industrial centres or 
regions and provider subsided inputs at 
these places only A 1 rgc part of the state 
has thus received only a small share ol the 
total investments and labour productivity in 
agriculture has stagnated or gone down all 
around excepting a few select pockets This 
has sharpened intrastate inequality and 
encouraged migration of people from rural 
to urban areas within the state Also, a few 
district centres and taluka headquarters have 
been able to attract migrants from the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood as the government 
investment in these centres have created 
ceitain level ol infrastiucture and generated 
some |ob opportunities 

The interstate inequality in various socio¬ 
economic dimensions of development are 
noted to be on the rise by several scholars 8 
A review ot the studies on the trends in inter¬ 
state inequality in terms of per capita State 
Domestic Product suggests that at least since 
the early sixties the disparity has gone up 
significantly 9 The Task Force on Urban 
Development set up by the Planning Com¬ 
mission (1983) reports this disparity, 
measured through coefficient of variation 
to have shot up from 23 per cent in 1961 to 
26 per cent in 1971 and to 32 per cent in 1981 
The values of the inequality index for 
agricultural productivity (labour) are 30 59 
and 73 per cent at these three points of time 
respectively 10 A slowing down of the inter¬ 
state mobility specially for the male popula¬ 
tion on the face of rising disparity in terms 
of per capita income and labour productivity 
is indeed very alarming 

Studies on the interdistrict variation in the 
levels ot development in different states also 
suggest an upward trend in the inequality 
index The strategy of agricultural develop¬ 
ment jn India has been to promote the seed 
tertihser technology which has accentuated 
horizontal as well as vertical inequalities 
The movement of male population within 
and across the district boundaries has 
unfortunately gone down specially from one 
rural to another rural area, as noted above. 
This must be one of the factors responsible 


for the increasing disparities in terms of pier 
capita output or labour productivity within 
the state. 

The decreasing mobility of both the rural 
as well as urban population poses the major 
challenge for the development strategy being 
followed in India and the development 
perspective for the twenty-first century. The 
policy of unbalanced development if main¬ 
tained despite this ominous trend, now dis¬ 
tinctly visible, can be extremely dangerous. 
It is, therefore, important that the implica¬ 
tions of the population redistribution in 
space are examined with empirical rigour 
and the measures to stall this trend, if 
possible, are worked out. However, if 
the dynamics of population distribution 
happens to be largely beyond the scope of 
governmental policies, this must be explicitly 
recognised in working oui the strategy for 
future economic development 


Notes 

[Himmat Singh Ratnoo, a doctoral student at 

ihe Jawaharlal Nehru University, assisted in the 

analysis of the data ] 
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DISCUSSION 


Drug Policy 

Arun Bal 


K JAYARAMAN m his comment titled 
‘Distortion Inherent in Drug Policy’ (EPW, 
August 2) states that the scarcity of essential 
drugs is a natural reaction to the loss making 
efforts Arc the pharmaceutical companies 
really incurring losses due to the production 
of essential drugs - ’ The findings of a recent 
study done by a consumer activist group 
shows that the industry’s argument to 
explain scarcity of essential drugs are not 
based on the facts This study revealed that 
even after substantial reduction of drug 
prices the companies are in a position to 
offer huge discounts to the chemists In 
Category 11 drugs, where 55 per cent mark 
up is allowed the companies are in a posi¬ 
tion to offer upto 15 per cent cash discount 
If with 55 per cent mark ups the companies 
are in a position to offer discount to the 
chemist it is obvious that the break-even 
maik up lor these products is much below 
55 per cent Though price ot Terramyun was 
reduced bv 30 per cent alter DPCO 1979 and 
it is a Category 11 drug with 55 per cent 
maik up the company was offering 15 per 
ceni discount on Terramycin 10 ml vial in 
April 1986 In the case of Mayambutol 
(Cyananud) the prices were reduced by 59 
per cent between 1972 and 1984 In April 
1986 the company was offering 20 tablets 


free for every 100 tablets purchased. It is 
unfair to compare the drug prices to the 
other commodity prices to justify the in¬ 
creased mark ups Drug prices are usually 
high when the drugs are newly introduced 
If the production of the Category I and II 
drugs is a loss making effort then how can 
the companies afford to give cash discounts 
and bonuses to the chemists? The study 
qouted above has been done by an organisa¬ 
tion interested in the consumer welfare and 
will be definitely be called biased by the 
industry 

Jayaraman has claimed that if the DPCO 7 
1979 makes the production of a drug 
unprofitable then the companies may not 
produce the drug What was the position 
before the 1978 Drug Policy and the 1979 
DPCO 7 Table 1 shows persistent under¬ 
utilisation of the capacities ot seven essential 
categories even when the industry was 
without price contiols DPCO 1970 recom¬ 
mended uniform mark ups for all but the 
production ol non-essential drugs did 
not stop 

Jayaraman has attributed the increased 
production of second line anti-TB drugs to 
the changing prescription habits of the 
doctors and the improved efficacy of these 
drugs However, the most important aspect 


of anti-TB drugs is the cost-effectiveness of 
the therapy It is the common experience of 
the doctors practising in rural area that the 
majority of patients taking second line anti- 
TB drugs discontinue the treatment due to 
financial reasons Moreover, these drugs are 
not available under the National Programme 
except at major centres In case of first line 
anti-TB drugs the patient compliance is 
better The total cost of anti-TB therapy if 
the second line drugs are used is beyond the 
reach of the majority. So in the larger 
interest of the majority of patients who are 
from lower socio-economic groups it is 
Tabit2. Makkft Shari or Danes (India) 


Total Maiket. Rs 1,177 58 Crore (1965) 


Sales 
(Rs crore) 

Per Cent 
of Total 
Market 

Systemic Antibiotics 

249 02 

21 15 

Vitamins, tonics, mineral 
supplement tonics 

187 78 

15 95 

Cough and cold mixtures, 
Nasal decongestants 

55 40 

4 70 

Anti parasiLic 

46 78 

3 97 

Analgesics 

44 29 

3 76 

Antacids 

38 17 

364 

Anti-inflamatoiy and 
anti-rheumatic 

53 06 

4 50 

Anti-TB 

30.39 

2 50 

tn/ymes 

24 69 

210 

Sex hormones 

23 61 

200 


Source ORG 


Tabu 1 

Cafac 11 s 

UllLISAriON OF St'SFN F.SSENT1AI 

CATK.ORIbS 

of Drugs (India). 1970-77 



Sr Categories of Diugs 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

No 









1 2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 Penicillin 









Capacity (MN1U) 

264 0 

264 0 

299 0 

331 0 

364 0 

364 0 

364.0 

364.0 

Utilisation 

182 0 

223 0 

230 2 

246 0 

254 0 

236.0 

259 0 

312 0 

Per cent utilisation 

69 

84 

77 

74 

70 

65 

71 

86 

2 Sticpiomycin 









Capacity (tonnes) 

235 2 

235 2 

205 2 

268 8 

257.0 

257 0 

257 0 

257.0 

Utilisation 

157 2 

177 6. 

193 2 

177 6 

187.0 

192 0 

214.0 

194 0 

Per cent utilisation 

67 

76 

94 

66 

73 

75 

83 

75 

3 Sulpha Drugs 









Capacity (lakh kg) 

98 

10.2 

14 0 

14 0 

21 0 

21 0 

25 9 

25 9 

Utilisation 

7 8 

101 

12 6 

126 

97 

106 

12 3 

11 6 

Per cent utilisation 

80 

99 

90 

90 

46 

50 

47 

45 

4 Chloramphenicol 









Capacity (tornes) 

68 4 

68 4 

68 4 

70 8 

109 0 

109 0 

128 0 

128 0 

Production 

38.4 

48 0 

40 8 

48 0 

59 0 

600 

102 0 

93 0 

Per cent utilisation 

56 

70 

60 

68 

54 

55 

80 

73 

5 PAS and Its Salts 









Capacity (lakh kg) 

3.8 

5 4 

72 

7.3 

78 

78 

11 1 

11 7 

Production 

47 

4.8 

4 5 

5 0 

46 

5 5 

70 

5 6 

Per cent utilisation 

124 

89 

63 

68 

59 

68 

63 

48 

6 Anti-dysentry Drugs 









Capacity (tonnes) 

64,5 

645 

124 7 

136 4 

427 0 

427.0 

509 0 

724 0 

Production 

78 0 

83 6 

83 6 

87 6 

168.0 

175.0 

205 0 

143 0 

Per cent utilisation 

121 

129 

67 

64 

39 

41 

40 

20 

7 Vitamin A 









Capacity (MMU) 

25 0 

25 0 

64 2 

666 

45.0 

45.0 

45 0 

45 0 

Utilisation 

37 0 

42.2 

49 2 

48 4 

460 

29 0 

42 0 

48 0 

Per cent utilisation 

148 

169 

77 

73 

102 

64 

93 

107 


Source. Centre for Monitoring Indian Economy (CMIE): “Production and Capacity Utilisation in 215 Industries, 1970-77”, pp 57-58 
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necessary to ensure the adequate production shown in my earlier comment, which are 

of the first line anti-TB drugs known to be hazardous and of doubtful 

Jayaraman says that the production efficacy 
targets are fixed by the government based Jayaraman has blamed the government 
on the health needs of the country How can drug control machinery for the proliferation 
the government fix the targets when the of the irrational and hazardous drugs. The 
relevant data is not available 7 The steering pharmaceutical industry has all along 
committee of the NDPDC had acknow- disclaimed the responsibility of marketing 
ledged this fact A, present no relevant, hazardous drugs The drug control macht- 

correct data is available about commonly nery in India is inadequate, inefficient and 

prevalent diseases in the country except for corrupt The industry has vested interest in 
tuberculosis and leprosy Whatever data is keeping this machinery in the present state, 
claimed to be available is sketchy and un- To draw a comparison between the industry 
reliable In fact it is the demand of consumer marketing vital products affecting the health 
activists that relevant data should be col- of the millions of consumers with that of 
lected on a priority basis before fixing the the marketing of textiles and blades is absurd 
targets for production Jayaraman has not and ridiculous It only exposes the weakness 

given any justification for the increase in of Jayaraman’s "objective analysis" The 

targeted production of certain drugs, as pharmaceutical industry’s performance 


Tabu 3 Sales or TopCompanifs 


Company 

Total Retail 
Sales in 1984 

Product 

Sale 

(Rs in Crore) 

Per Cent of 
lotal Yearly Sale 

Pfizer 

40 65 

Becosules 

9 98 

32 57 



Protmex 

3 26 


Hoechst 

33 16 

Baralgan 

6 76 

36 40 



Novalgin 

5 31 


Parke Davis 

18.90 

Benadryl 

5 24 

27 72 

S G Chemicals 

17 90 

Phenyl and oxy- 





phenbutazones 



Franco Indian 

11 36 

Dexorange 

f 15 

54 00 

Source Amilava Guha, “Marketing of Medicine” 




Tabie4. Growth oi Non-Essfn hai Drugs 


Product 

Company 

Retail Sales 

Retail Sales 

Growth 



in 1979 

in 1984 

Percentage 



(Rs in Crore) 



Alrohol'baftrd tonic* 




Santivem 

Sandoz 

1 83 

3 05 

66 67 

Neogadine 

Raptakos Brett 

1 46 

3 05 

108 90 

Bayer's tonic 

Bayer 

1 45 

2 54 

74 17 

Wsterbury’s 

Warner 

1 40 

2 15 

53 57 

B G Phos 

Merind (MSD) 

1 40 

206 

47 14 

Phosphomm 

Sarabhai 

1 19 

200 

68 06 

Protein Supplements 




Protmex 

Pfizer 

240 

3 26 

35 83 

Complan 

Glaxo 

0 85 

2 19 

157 64 

Protinules 

Alembic 

1 64 

1 62 


Cough PrcpcrnlionH 




Benadryl 

Parke Davis 

3 03 

5 18 

70 95 

Phensydil 

May and Baker 

1 59 

2 91 

83 01 

Corex 

Pfizer 

1 20 

2 71 

125.83 

Coscopin 

Biological Evans 

1 07 

2 12 

98 13 

Piriton 

Glaxo 

1 17 

1 78 

47 08 


Source Amilava Guha “Marketing of Medicine” 


Tabu. 5 Share of 45 Essential Drugs Aiti-r 1985 (Bangladesh) 



198! 

1982 

1983 

1984 

(a) Value of local production flhka in million) 

(b) Value of 45 most essential drugs produced 

1734 

2160 

2260 

2830 

locally (Taka in million) 

525 

750 

1168 

1831 

(c) Share of the 45 most essential drugs (b) as 





per cent of (a) 

*30 3 

34.7 

51 7 

64 7 


Source• “Bangladesh Experience" by H Hye, Director Drug Administration, Government of 
Bangladesh, 1986. 


cannot be assessed only in terms of profit 
and production. Social accountability of the 
management of these companies, benefit 
risk ratio of its products and the social 
necessity of its products should also form 
the part of the criteria on which the 
industry’s performance is judged. When 
measured against these parameters the 
pharmaceutical industry's performance 
appears to be dismal. 

In his earlier comment Jayaraman ha: 
tried to justify the double standards used by 
the industry m marketing hazardous drugs 
in third world countries by attributing this 
to- the different disease pattern in different 
countries It was a commendable effort to 
justify the actions which can only be termed 
as criminal How is it that these hazardous, 
irrational and dangerous drugs are always 
marketed only in Third World countries 
where the drug control machinery is in¬ 
adequate and corrupt 7 Anabolic steroids are 
being marketed in the Third World countries 
as ‘growth stimulants’ In fact they can be 
dangerous if used as growth stimulant 
Andrew Hexheimer, editor of prestigious 
Drugs and rherapeuucs Bulletin says that 
to use these drugs as growth stimulants is 
completely unjustified The American 
Medical Association and the British National 
Formulary condemn its use as tonics and 
growth stimulants However, these drugs are 
widely marketed by the MNCs in the Third 
World countries. The package inserts used 
in the developed countries and in the Third 
World countries give different indications for 
use and there is no mention of the side 
effects in the package inserts used in the 
Third World countries. Similarly many 
MNCs are marketing the different brands of 
‘Brain Tonics’. These are propagated as the 
cure for Cerebral Ischaemia, Transient 
Ischaemic AttaC's, etc. The package inserts 
and the promotional material supplied to the 
doctors states that these drugs are useful in 
increasing the blood supply of the brain. 
This is absolutely false and contradictory to 
the known anatomical and physiological 
theories. The cerebral vessels have no middle 
coat (known as media) and hence cannot 
dilate due to the effect of any drug. They 
dilate only if the concentration of the carbon 
dioxide m the cerebral blood is increased In 
fact when these drugs are used indiscrimi¬ 
nately the other blood vessels in the body 
dilate causing ‘Steal Phenomenon’. This 
actually decreases the blood supply to the 
bram. There are numerous examples of the 
similar type of drugs. These drugs are not 
marketed in the developed countries not 
because of the different disease pattern, as 
Jayaraman would like us to believe, but 
because they are utterly useless and are 
harmful and the drug control authorities 
in these countries do not allow their 
production. 

Unethical Marketing 
Jayaraman mentions that if there is no 
fast growth it means that the doctors are not 
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interested in the product. This is a mis¬ 
representation of the facts. It is the un¬ 
fortunate and sad fact of the medical 
practice in India today that the doctors’ 
interest in any drug does not depend on its 
efficacy and its usefulness for the patient but 
mainly on the promotional campaigns of the 
industry. Most of the doctors are unaware of 
the proper drug data. Their post-graduation 
education in clinical pharmacology is mostly 
done by the representatives of the pharma¬ 
ceutical industry This is a serious flaw in 
our medical training programme The 
industry uses this to exploit the doctors and 
the patients by giving false and the v u 
information to promote its i ■ ... hj ,, 
products The leading MNCs are not beyom 
making false and exaggerated claims in the 
literature. Some of the examples have bee> 
quoted in my earlier comment Not sur¬ 
prisingly Jayaraman is silent about this 
aspect of the pharmaceutical industry Can 
this be called as sign of objective analysis? 

The pharmaceutical industry has its own 
voluntary code devised by International 
Federation of Pharmaceutical Manufac¬ 
turer's Associations (IFPMA) However, the 
members of IFPMA are violating their own 
code. Their practices are not only unfair but 
sometimes are bordering on illegal activities. 
IFPMA code states ihat the scientific and 
technical information shall fully disclose the 
properties of pharmaceutical products 
approved in the country in question based 
on current scientific knowledge including' 
the active ingredients using approved names 
where such names exist, at least one appro¬ 
ved indication for use together with dosage 
and method of use, and a succinct state¬ 
ment of the side effects, precautions and 
contraindications 

1 he code also expressly states that the 
world ’safe’ must not be used without 
qualification It is an established practice in 
the marketing of the pharmaceutical in¬ 
dustry that the products safety contra¬ 
indications, side and toxic effects are never 
communicated to the medical practitioners 
as rule unless specifically asked for by them 
This is a very common experience of the 
majority of the medical practitioners A 
recent study done by Bihar State Sales 
Representatives Union of the promotional 
literature and practices of OPPI members 
shows that each and every bit of promo¬ 
tional material examined failed to meet the 
standards set in the IFPMA voluntary code 
This study revealed that the word safe is used 
so frequently and without any qualifications 
that every drug in the market is being 
promoted as the safe drug. 

The IFPMA code states that the informa¬ 
tion on pharmaceutical products should be 
accurate, fair, objective and should be 
presented in such a way to conform to the 
ethical standard and standard of good taste. 
The study done by BSSR revealed that in 
Glaxo's special campaign to promote Osto- 


calcium B 12 syrup, the marketing manage! 
states: "You have a very powerful story to 
prove to the doctor that for children’s growth 
there is nothing better than Ostocalcium 
B 12 syrup. The reason is simple, it provides 
both calcium and phosphorous We will be 
telling the doctors this time that phos¬ 
phorous, instead ot impending the absorp¬ 
tion of calcium as claimed by Sandoz, 
actually improves absorption. The nature’s 
source of calcium is milk and in milk 
calcium is present with phosphorous It is 
nature’s formula. Likewise doctor’s approved 
formula for growth is Ostocalcium B 12 
vrup. You have a story for Ostocalcium B 12 
zrup where emotion has been married with 
>gic A powerful appeal? Sandoz, while 
'lomoting Mcclavit syrup, “scientifically”, 
Jaims that the phosphorous unpeads the 
absorption of the calcium. Real B 12 defici¬ 
ency is extremely rare This product is not 
marketed in the developed countries It is 
promoted with the slogan “Ostocalcium 
B 12 is enriched with B 12 for growth and 
appetite” 

Eskazme (SKF) visual folder ot April 1986 
mentions a reference which is 25 years old. 
Is it that the company is afraid of revealing 
the serious demerits revealed in the sub¬ 
sequent studies?’ 

In Dysfur the company claims to have 
property to “prevent dehydration" The com¬ 


pany has not cared to produce any scientific 
evidence in support of such claims None of 
the ingredients of Dysfur namely furazol- 
ldinc, pectin, kaolin have properties to 
prevent dehydration 

In the folder for promotion of Celin, 
Glaxo labs promotes Vitamin C 500 mgms 
in three-times-a-day dose No textbook 
suggests Vitamin C in such a high dose. The 
Glaxo folder conveys the message to the 
chemists to sell Piriton for all types of 
coughs as an OTC drug. 

S G Chemicals (a subsidiary of Ciba 
Geigy) promoted a drug called Sulfin¬ 
pyrazone. Page 2 of its promotional tolder 
shows myocardial infarction incidence and 
a graph of a study of Sulfinpyrazone 
Remfarction THal Research Group published 


Tabu 9 Comparison ui Prices of Cii Nruic 
and Brand Naml Drugs 


Name 

Company 

Cost for 10 
Tablets 
(Rupees) 

Paracetamol 

Generic 

0 50 

Calpol 

Wellcome 

2 02 

Crocin 

Duphar 

200 

Panamax 

Winmedicare 

600 

Paracin 

Standard 

2 02 

Prcdimol 

Umioids 

1 66 


Soune MIMS, Volume No 5 October 10. 1985 


Tabi e 6 Production or Sn fcted Essential Drugs (Bangi adfsh) 


Drug 

— 

Production 

1981 

in MU 

1984 

Increase 

Ampicilhn capsule 


35 30 

88 69 

151 

Ampicillin injection 


0 30 

0 55 

83 

Tetracycline capsule 


83 10 

167 62 

102 

Paracetamol tablet 


50 00 

138 00 

176 

Metronidazole tablet 


31 04 

106 10 

242 

Cotrimaxazole tablet 


14 89 

77 50 

420 

Source lancet, August 17. 1985, p 391 




Tabi r 7 

Import Prices Before and Aitfr Drug Policy 


Raw Material 

Average Price in Average Price in Price Peduction 


1981 US $ Per Kg 1984 US I Per Kg (Per Cent) 

Ampicillin Ttihydrate 

120 

60 


50 

Tetracycline HCI 

64 

28 


66 

Oxytetracycline HCI 

36 

21 


42 

Amoxycillin Trihydrate 

130 

70 


46 

Cloxacilin 

95 

72 


24 

Trimethoprim 

60 

46 


23 

Levamisole 

128 

66 


48 

Doxycycline 

1500 

175 



Metronidazole 

56 

22 


61 

Source. “The Bangladesh Experience” by H Hye 1986 




Tabic 8 

' Dectd e in Substandard Drugs (Bangladesh) 



1983 Per Cent 1984 

Per Cent 

1985 

Per Cent 

Total Sample 

2687 100 3140 

100 

3067 

100 

Number acceptable 

2180 81 4 2560 

84 8 

2739 

89 3 

Number unacceptable 

507 18 6 580 

15 2 

328 

10 69 


Source Institute of Public Health, Government of Bangladesh as quoted in "The Bangladesh 
Experience” by D H Tiranti 
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When an assured return 
of 12% on net worth 
is still not forthcoming... 


What 
are the 
options? 


Since the partial decontrol 
of cement in February 1982, 
the industry has ploughed 
back resources for 
enhancing captive power capacity, 
installing pollution control equipment, 
modernisation of old olants and expansion of 
capacity, based on an assurance of a 12% return 
on net worth. 

Since then, however, there's been a sharp rise 
in cost inputs on account of coal, freight on coal, 
power and wages, and negative realisation on levy 
cement prices, causing a loss of Rs. 300 crores 
per annum to the nation's cement industry. 

This has resulted in the industry's 
profits falling far below the Government-assured 
12% post-tax return on net worth. At a time when 
massive investments are necessary to meet the 
Plan targets, what are the options? 
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m the New England Journal of Medicine. 
The folder claims that Sulfinpyrazone has 
caused an astonishing 74 per cent reduction 
in sudden death during the critical period 
2-7 months after infarction. However the 
editorial of New England Journal of 
Medicine of December 1980 (pp 1476-7) says 
“According to a news release from the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare a review of case records submitted 
by the drug company showed that many 
deaths had been misdassi Tied and that 
others had been inappropriately excluded 
from the study. regardless of what 
emerges from the further review of these 
data, we will need more clinical tiials before 
we can be sure of the value of Sulfin¬ 
pyrazone”. On page 3 of the same folder a 
graph with a reference of the Aspirin 
Myocardial Infarction Study Research 
Group (JAMA, 243' 661-669. 1980) is shown. 


Actually the original article does not show 
the graph. This study does not mention 
Sulfinpyrazone at all I 
Out of the total market of Rs 1,177.58 
crore in 1985 only Rs 632 52 crore were 
accounted for by essential drugs (fable 2). 
It is very obvious from the marketing prac¬ 
tices of the pharmaceutical industry and 
from the total market share of non-essential 
drugs that the major sales of the top com¬ 
panies comprise one or two non-essential 
products (fable 3). The industry spends 
more on the promotional efforts than on 
R and D. In 1979 the industry spent Rs 1.56 
crore on R and D while Rs 15.34 crore were 
spent on advertising and marketing. Most 
of the research is related to formulations and 
hardly any basic new drug is derived. Growth 
of alcohol-based tonics has been remarkable 
Six companies mentioned in the Table 4 
share 49 per cent of the total tonic market. 


Table 10 Differences in Prices of Brand and Generic Drugs (India) 


Name ot the Company 

Brand 

Price 

Name of the Generic 

Price 



(Rupees) 

Drug Company 

(Rupees) 

1 Chloroqum 





Phosphate 
(each tablet) 

Cipla 

Ciplaquin 

0.28 

Acila 

0 24 




Bengal Chemical 

0 20 




Bengal Immunity 

0 22 




IDPL 

0 20 




Inga 

018 

2 Dexamethazonc 





(5 mg each tablet) 
Mennd 

Decadron 

0 24 

Prakash Pharma 

0 08 

John Wyeth 

Wymesohe 

0 27 

Bombay Drug 

0 07 




Eros 

0.07 




Alpha Drug 

006 

3 Aspirin (10 tablet) 





Nicholas Lab 

Micropyrin 

0 79 

Bombay Drug 

0 36 




Stamac Product 

0 41 




Lilly 

0.15 




Paras Pharma 

0.30 

4 lndomethacm 





(25 mg x 10 tablet) 
Mennd 

lndocid 

2 33 

Alma Lab 

200 




Smith Stamstreet 

2 10 




Gylco 

1 50 




Jilichem 

1 75 




Paam Pharma 

1 25 

5 Isomazid. 100 mg 





(1000 tablet) 

Pfizer 

Isonex 

35 48 

Bombay fab 

33 23 




Pharmakab 

29 79 




Semit 

29 75 




KSDP 

26 40 

6 Metronidazole 





200 mg (each tablet) 
May and Baker 

Flagyl 

0 28 

Alma Lab 

0 23 




AtAcc 

0.18 




British Medical 

0 23 




KSDP 

0 23 

7 Thifluoperazine. 





5 mg (each tablet) 
Eskey Lab 

Eskazine 

044 

Cyper 

010 




Alma Lab 

0 07 





008 


Source; Pharmaceutical Codex, 1985. 


Similarly growth of the protein supplements 
has been also remarkable. The three com¬ 
panies enjoy 52 per cent of the total market 
of the protein supplements. 

Cough preparations are widely marketed 
with false and medically wrong campaign 
slogans as OTC drugs. Many of the cough 
mixtures contain both cough expectorant 
and cough suppressant. The growth of these 
type of drugs shows the extent and impact 
of the marketing strategies of the industry 
Five companies have 52.9 per cent share of 
the total cough preparation market (fable 4). 
Is this growth of the non-essential drugs and 
the production patterns of the top com¬ 
panies based on the health needs of the 
country? 

It is very obvious that the pharmaceutical 
industry with the help of so-called modern 
marketing methods wants to create a new 
‘Drug Culture 1 amongst the medical profes¬ 
sion and the consumers. As the criticism of 
its activities increases the industry’s need to 
get respectability enhances. To promote the 
useless and hazardous products it tries to 
sponser the continuing medical education 
programmes for the general practitioners. 
The topics discussed in these seminars are 
not the ines related to the prevalent major 
diseases and the therapeutic problems These 
topics revolve around the products of the 
companies. The industry does not like any 
dissenting opinion voiced at these seminars. 
Recently Infar (India) Ltd, which markets 
anabolic steroids almost exclusively as 
a growth stimulant, arranged one such 
seminar in a five-star hotel in Bombay. One 
of the speakers, a professor of orthopaedic 
surgery in a Bombay medical college, had 
expressed his dissenting opinion to the 
company executives At the time of the 
seminar an announcement was made to the 
effect that the said professor was held up 
with a serious patient and would not be 
attending the seminar! The industry even 
tries to spy on the consumer organisation 
using the gullible members of the medical 
profession One such case is that of a 
member of the teaching staff of a medical 
college in Bombay This particular person 
became the member of the different con¬ 
sumer organisations and used to attend 
different national and international con¬ 
sumer meetings uninvited at his own ex¬ 
penses He was removed from the consumer 
organisations after it was found that his 
expenses were being paid by a manufacturer 
of anabolic steroids It is really unfortunate 
that the Indian Medical Association lends 
credibility to these despicable activities by 
co-sponsering the seminars arranged by the 
industry 

The purpose of mentioning all these in¬ 
stances and the examples is to emphasise 
that the sole motive ot the pharmaceutical 
industry is profit The industry does not stop 
short of anything to achieve its desired 
profits even at the expense of lives of 
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I .mi 11 Disrarits bi rwri n Di mano and Asauabiuts (India) 

Name 

Uni! 1982-83 1983-84 


Demand Total Demand Total 

Eslimaic Availability Estimate Availability 


Penicillin MMU 

370 

360 32 

390 

33266 

Streptomycin 

T 

270 

247 87 

270 

248 01 

Chloramphenicol 

T 

300 

111 46 

300 

97 22 

Ampiullin 

1 

200 

142 27 

240 

131 13 

Sulphadimidme 

T 

600 

513 90 

610 

480 60 

Sulphadia/itie 

1 

100 

106 10 

105 

131 64 

PAS and ils salts 

r 

80 

72 84 

90 

73 92 

1NH 

T 

250 

288 40 

250 

216 90 

Chloroquin 

r 

200 

194 57 

240 

152 51 

Pipera/ine 

i 

335 

280 55 

350 

142 94 

Dapsone 

T 

200 

86 90 

210 

53 45 

Dtethylcarbama/ine T 

70 

65 64 

60 

45 27 

Triple vaccine 

kl 

20 

18 96 

21 

18 85 

Tetanus Ann Toxin 

MU 

13,000 

16,155 01 

13,000 

11,011 79 

Dipthcria 

Anti Toxin 

MU 

800 

653 57 

BsK) 

568 38 


Source “Actual Drug Needs- -Fact and fallacies” Sambhu Mama 


T mii i 12 StH.Ktism Dmu. Imormmion 

TO D()< KIRS 


No Source Per Cent 

1 Drug linn rcpiesenUlises 29 

2 Senior doctoi 

recommendalH'ii 27 

3 Artu 1c in join nal 12 

4 Drug fuin lilcraUue 10 

5 Adveiliseinenl in journals 1 

6 From otliei doctors 8 

7 Drug hrm meetings 1 

8“ Other soun es 10 

9 Don l know 2 


Sourer Sainsburv Enquiry C ommittee queued 
m “1 veiy Kind ol Medicine", p 74, 
( buries Medawar, Social Audit 

innocent consumers I hese companies 
marketing the irrational and dangerous 
drugs using talse data, resorting to deceit are 
no different (tom the narcotic dealers 
peddling brown sugar, heroin and cocaine 
The products marketed by these companies 
are destroying the health of the millions of 
consumers in a similar way as done by the 
drugs peddled by the narcotic dealers 

Hanoi adi sh Druo Pot to 

Jayaraman’s arguments regarding 
Bangladesh Drug Policy is not based on facts 
either The lecent press reports to which 
Jayaraman refeis are the leports about a 
book written by lavasuria, a Sri Lankan 
national The pharmaceutical industry and 
the PM A advertised this book as a WHO 
document misusing Jayasuria’s past status 
as a WHO consultant This book was 
financed by the industry In a personal com¬ 
munication the WHO Director General has 
denied that the book is WHO document 
Table 5 shows alter the drug policy was 
implemented in Bangladesh the share of 45 
essential drugs in the market has increased 
markedly The amount in value of essential 
drugs made in national factories has gone 
up by 140 per cent The supply of 12 most 


essential drugs have gone up by 50 per cent 
in value between 1981-1983. The production 
and supplies of the second most essential 33 
drugs used in Primary Health Care has gone 
up by 240 per cent in value Bangladesh- 
owned companies have been claiming a 
larger share of the market Imports of the 
drugs dropped by 24 million taka ($ 1 1 
million) in the year following the new drug 
policy Nurul Islam who led the Expert 
Committee of Drugs expected that the policy 
will provide savings of approximately 
8f0 million taka ($ 36 5 million) a year 
Table 6 shows the increase in production of 
selected essential drugs The import prices 
were reduced after the new drug policy 
(Thble 7) As the advertising of the brand 
names was forbidden under the new drug 
policy sales turnover could only be main¬ 
tained on the basis of keen pricing Procure¬ 
ment prices paid by the government have 
also decreased. Many MNCs have adopted 
to the new drug policy and there is no major 
slump in the sales of the companies after the 
new drug policy The successful drug policy 
of Bangladesh has been a thorn in the flesh 
of the industry and it cannot somehow 
reconcile to the reality Jayasuria’s book is 
the product of this frustration. 

Jayaraman has objected to the use of 
generic names. The commonest argument 
put forward by the industry is that the 
generic names would mean substandard 
quality Jayasuria’s book criticises the drug 
policy of Bangladesh for lowering the 
quality of the drugs But the new drug policy 
actually lightened the load on the quality 
control lab by banning 1,707 formulations 
There is no evidence that the overall drug 
quality has gone down Results ot the 
random drug sampling done between 
1983-85 show a steady decline in the percen¬ 
tage of tljp substandard drugs found in the 
market despite the increase in the number 
of samples taken over the three years 
(Table 8) As shown in the Tables 9 and 10, 


the generic drug prices of even single in¬ 
gredient drugs are lower than that of the 
brand name drugs. 

The drug policy cannot be considered only 
on the economic lines. It should have 
less emphasis on profits and production 
capacities and more on the type of the drugs 
to be produced. Thble 11 shows the disparity 
between the demand and the total avail¬ 
ability. The drugs mentioned are vital for the 
health needs of the country. While the 
availability of these drugs is decreasing the 
irrational, useless drugs are available in 
plenty. The industry must demonstrate its 
social accountability It can very well do so 
by utilising the vast resources it has for at 
least collection of the data by different drug 
utilisation studies It must adhere to its own 
voluntary code It must curb its aggressive 
sales promotion and must give factually 
correct information to propagate proper 
therapeutic practices The medical profes¬ 
sions’ dependance on the industry for the 
research and for arranging conferences 
should be reduced As Table 12 shows the 
major part ol the drug information received 
by the doctors is through the industry 
souices The pharmaceutical industry must 
give up its mercenary attitude and must 
adopt to the increasing consumer awareness 
The consumer has a right to get a better and 
fair deal Any increase in mark ups for the 
essential drugs should be linked with the 
banning of the irrational drugs formula¬ 
tions It is nobody’s case that the pharma¬ 
ceutical industry should operate at a loss 
It is a vital sector of our economy Howevei 
its profitability should not be detrimental to 
the health of the consumers It must be 
reiterated that the drug policy, in the 
prevalent socio-political situation in our 
country, must be more in favour of the 
consumers than the industry 
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Jayant Vitamins 

JAYANT VITAMINS proposes to raise ad 
ditional finance of Rs 1 52 crore through a 
‘rights’ issue ol new equiiy shares of Rs 10 
each at par on a onc-for-one basis to aug¬ 
ment long-term resources and to meet a part 
of the capital cost ot expansion of sorbitol 
and glucose manufaciuring capacities 
' estimated at Rs 9 98 crore The proposal is 
subject to the consent of the Controller of 
Capital Issues. 
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13,000MEGAWATTS 
AND GROWING. 


Combustion Engineering is actively helping to develop national power generation 
capabilities in over 80 countries worldwide. 

For example, we’ve been working with India’s Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited 
(BHEL) for over 15 years. During this period, India has shifted from being an importer of 
power equipment to a position of self-reliance. To date, BHEL in association with C-E has 
designed, built and installed more than 13,000 MW of generation capacity (over 80 steam 
generators), with an additional 13,000 MW to go into operation m the near future. 

Through technology transfer programs, C-E licenses local industries to fabricate 
steam generators. We’ve trained thousands of engineers fromaround the world in areas 
such as management, design and manufacturing. When needed, we provide operator 
training programs. And we can also assist in arranging favorable financing. ctj 

C-E is ready to work with your country to open up new ways of achieving energy 
independence. ■("' 

For more information, write: Combustion Engineering, Inc., Department CEP3-EPW, 5 
RO. Box 952, Windsor, CT 06095-6052, USA. 
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Capital Goods Imports 

THE government has placed the import of 43 items of capital goods on the 
open general licence (OGL). Actual users have also been permitted to import 
under OGL five items of raw materials, components and consumables. Finally, 
the facility of capital goods import against global tenders, hitherto available 
to 13 specified industries, has been extended to modernisation of the integrated 
steel plants These amendments to the 1985-88 import policy were announced 
on November 14. The announcement has come very much as an anti-climax 
after the many reports, over the last few months, of the acute concern in official 
circles over the sharp rise in import of capital goods and the deleterious ef¬ 
fect this has supposedly been having on domestic capital goods industries. Both 
the economic advisory council to the prime minister and the planning 
commission are said to share this concern. 

The industry ministry, then under N D Tiwari, is believed to have once 
prepared a ‘policy package’ to stem the flow of capital goods imports and 
afford protection to domestic capital goods industries. Among the measures 
contemplated were an import duty of 200 per cent on indigenously produced 
machinery, abolition of the category of ‘projects imports’ at the preferential 
tariff of 55 per cent, ban on import of second-hand plant and equipment 
and withdrawal of the global tendering facility for capital goods imports by 
the 13 selected industries. However, the industry ministry’s proposals are 
said to have failed to clear the crucial hurdle of winning the appioval of the 
prime minister's secretariat and have been in consequence referred back to a 
committee of secretaries. Against this background, what interpretation is to 
be put on the further liberalisation of capital goods imports implicit in the 
changes m import policy announced last week and the extension of the 
facility of global tendering for capital goods to the steel industry for its 
modernisation 9 Is it to be concluded that not only the industry ministry but 
the economic advisory council to the prime minister and the planning 
commission as well have been overruled 9 

There is little room for any doubt that the domestic capital goods industries 
are indeed in a sorry state The rate of growth of these industries in 1985-86 
at 3.3 per cent was regarded as cause for concern; but in the first half of 
the current calendar year their growth rate has dwindled to a mere 0.3 per cent. 
It is a fact also that imports of capital goods have been rising sharply. 
Thus in the first seven months of 1986 approvals for import of capital 
goods granted by the capital goods committee of the government came to 
Rs 801 uore and had already exceeded the figure of Rs 747 crore for the whole 
ol 1985 . 

What is, however, clearly questionable is whether the upsurge of imports 
of capital goods is only, or even mainly, the result of liberalisation of import 
policies and whether so-called tightening of import policies can be the answer 
to the problem It would be instructive to ascertain how far the domestic 
investment patterns which have been encouraged by the government’s overall 
economic policies—and not just import policies—have been responsible for 
the rise in capital goods imports. The industrial delieensing and broad-banding 
and generally the rapid growth of industries catering to the middle classes and 
the rich have necessitated larger imports all round—of capital goods, com¬ 
ponents and raw materials. The automobile industry (with Maruti leading the 
way, but including also all manner of other four-wheelers and two-wheclers) 
and the electronics industry are, of course, conspicuous examples of this pheno¬ 
menon, but a number of others should not be very difficult to identify. These 
industries arc now supposed to constitute the most dynamic segment of the 
industrial sector, this dynamism will not, however, survive any disturbance 
in the smooth inflow of the required imports Similarly, if the fiscal and other 
compulsions of an economic system which depends on the pool of demand 
provided by the middle classes and the rich to sustain profits, investment and 
production preclude the maintenance of high enough rates of domestic saving, 
then again it is meaningless to rail against the rise in imports. Import policy, 
once again, is not the villain of the piece and H is not very surprising lhat 
the polite remonstrations of the economic advisory council and the planning 
commission have had little effect. In sum, the logic of the economic system 
has to be seen in the whole, instead of taking the government's economic 
policies piecemeal as seems to lie done, among others, by those who are 
unhappy with the import liberalisation but see nothing wrong with the so- 
called internal liberalisation and would even like to see it carried further. 
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A urn 'ult urul Prices 


l nanswf ri*cl (Questions 


1 OJ 1 OV\ INCi rhe long lerm f iscal Police 
and the ‘discussion paper' on Administered 
Pine Police. the {government has now come 
out with a statement on ‘Agi icullurul Price 
Policy A long lerm Perspective’ "I he 
government's ‘I cononuc Survey, 1985 8 (i" 
had identified lelative prices ol dillerent 
crops as "pelImps the most significant" 
among the lactois influencing the cropping 
pallci n Noting that I lit* “emerging distor¬ 
tions in the cropping panel u can no longer 
lie ignored", the Pconomn Suiscs had sailed 
lor '.I rational pi uc sli aclure tor both 
inputs as well as our put in order to bring 
about a disiud change in the cropping 
pattern" In his speech pie.senling the budget 
lor 19Kb 87 the linaiue munstci had 
announced tli.it the ntiuistci ol agiicullure 
had alieads initiated wot l on a long term 
puce polio lot mipoi rant eio[)s in consult,! 
non with agricultural experts and scientists 
I he document placed beiorc pui harm lit on 
Nosenibci 17 b\ the agriciiltuie nniiislei 
picsuniabls picsents Ilk outcome id these 
laboui s 

1 he document s lame that the pi ice polks 
adopterl so In lias been ‘succcsslnl" and 
cpic'les i• ic growth in production ol loud 
glams, nunc spiel' ic alls o| w hear and in e, 
m siippoi I ol l his i onlcut ion In tael, rl rhe 
ration.ik ol rhe nunc to come out wall a 
lone-! mu aciieulhn.il piicc polks the 
h'asihilris ot 11 at ps tine the serious mi 
bnlaiui's m the .mpp'iii' p.i'liin tlicit lulu 

made then ippc.uuiiu rluoiii'l) ■ liangc m 
the .tiuwuicot icl.nin p.ne is niepud 
me impiliaiiou ile.uli would be rli.it the 
price poll, ms lollowe.l 111 j 11 c■ t >i luvi not 
Kelt sum s.lul in that tin lelanec pikes'hat 
h.oc loim to pic's or aii huills and need lo 
be altered I lie pin. polkii- U'llowed 
•rilhi l to also I,n! lo mule rhi ciad< judged 
I's tin olhei oai.sOieo! I he long term polks 
now aiiUiHUked that ol containing subsidies 
oil t.u m pui luie anil on ai i u iiltiir.il inputs 
'ikh as li itiiist l, litigation and clectnctts 
! he link between relative prices and crop¬ 
ping pinout is tar lioiti being lumlv esia 
blishci! t >ui ow n espei it rice m laci tends mi 
the w hole to'lucstioi! t he existciue ol aclc.u 
i ■ 'ii'iictKill 1 or '-sample, as M 1 Danrwaia 
pom 1111 out m an ailiilc m this toutri.il 
(Apnl 19), the m.li v ol wholesale prices ot 
, pnl.es ll l i"i' 'I 1 ( 81 ) I,,nl risen lo 450 b\ 
|9.s4 i' imi the a'cagi .mnual i.ue ol 
m. ".a , m ue i and )iiodiic 1 u n of pulses 
had b n mm o Ip,., ei’t and d I p«-i ceil! 
b.lwee-i ’h. qum.|ii''in,ia etidinc 1964-6'' 
ami 198} sc Ort ^,(]fc-i hand, ibr index 
'• wliot,-s d,' p 1 1 gs ..i whr.it and nef th- 
tws mrir.'l.iii' in.gi lm giapi 3 /iit tin- -r»Se 
to 21 1 Mil .''it ,t> I ue J gs all. 'Cl, rltei 


production had increased at the annual 
rate ol 6 7 and 2 2 per cent between the 
quinquennia ending 1964-65 and 1984-85 
Obviously, it is not so much the pi ice hut 
the net revenue which the grower obtains 
born cultivation ol a wop which influences 
lus cropping decisions together with a host 
ol other considerations, niclud ng, in the 
cdse ol the majority ol the tarmes who tall 
in the small and middle peasant categoiv. 
the constraints on their access 'o the credit, 
inputs and produce markets 

(.sen it it is assumed that changes in 
ii'latne pines can be expected lo bring about 
desired changes in the itopping pattern, the 
long-term agricultural pike police statement 
does not indicate how the prevailing siiuc 
lure ot relative price is sought lo be changed 
Is it lo be done bv elfecting turihci huge 
increases in the puces ul the preteiied wops 
such as pulses and oilseeds, whose prices 
aie seen to have already n-gisiwed sh.up 
uu leases’’ In pidwic.il let mi llns is ahonl tin 
only wav open to the government In .din 
iclulivc pnees, but theiHcei ot adop.me tins 
course to brine ahum a lalmi.al' agn 
cultural | it ice slim Ini.- would be to misi (hi 
piices of all commoil'iu s luithii ,*rri,dlei 
the piohlcuiol him Un desitt il i I'.ani’. i ai, 
to lx elleiteil m relative pi. e. itso! , d 
and suppoil prui' ol p.uiimdu .up- in 
fixed on that b i'is ih. eovei nm. ai ilia uni 
be able to uitmulv enaiie that eio.v. i- m 
I hi sr puces it then is n Iasi: w it# p .»i'tul 
noiiomii uiic'iesli I his is p..i..u "• in. 
regent .'.pi neiici ol law |uu elk! ■.i.. oboii 
In both c.i is the ceumni."i 'i.r l.u'i.i i.< 
slippoM jMues al llu hs.'b iii..! bv u-ill 
because ol pies'iucs liom <<i< ,cit* and 
iollon te• tile inilusln ■ 1 mail., Ih ioi'e 

lei m .lei iwilliu.il pi u t police .l.nemin' is 
sineulails bcielt ol idea, on how gm . polks 
is lo t>i made 'o lontiihnti lo.va'iK the 
av linvii'ieiil ol the nihil -a,Mill obn'il'si 
(apatt lium wmeiung iiiibal.uiw s m ihe 
wep'niii' [laiiem) ol siuli polk', that ot 
enciwi. icing cost ellewive t'loducl'on ul 
aginultiii.il coinniudilies so lha 1 ihev 
hemme loinpctitive m (lie mlerii.i'ional 
mat kw 

W il li so hi my unau. wi led questions, one 
wondeis wh.il purpose the long teim agti- 
wiltmal pi ice policy sluieimm is e\p< Wed lo 
serve 


Women 


Shaky Ixvidcncp 


I Ifl law ilia' the 108! ( nivj. lias sIioaii 
a rever.al ol the "*0 ve u old movement m 
ilbcJInirig tevntTtnhas ii.ei.nl wnsid.'iublc 
.mention While most . mm -mator nave 
xoimchstln note of idu’i ul about view me tbqt 
feveisd unci Hkaltv a. mnic.itmi! jii im¬ 


provement m the status ol women, there is 
also u general tendency towaids complacency 
that the legislative and other measures which 
have been instituted in the Iasi decade have 
noi only been successful but aie sufficient 
in themselves Nothing can be lurltiei liom 
the truth 

I lie reversal ol the tiend in the sex latio in 
1981 need to he mote cautiously approai lied 
1 heic is no denving that the se\ latio has 
shown an improvement since 1971 - drum 
930 to 916 lemales pe. 1,(XX) males A closer 
look at clisttM level data ts howevei. teveal 
trig An ai tide published in this iouin.il 
some months back had pointed out that (he 
19"’) ( wish- data had in law shown a 
in,n kid impioiemenl m sex i.itio. betwicn 
1901 and 1971 in lour ilixtinw a’cax ol the 
inuniiv - aloii" the noitb-wesi Ponleis com- 
p i 1 s 111 v illsliicls in t ii'j.uat K.uasthaii, 
I’miiab, Haivana arid liii.kidi.il Pradesh, 
s.niii dislikti along the w -st ..oast m Kuala 
h.un.tlak.i .md M.th.n ishtia a llit.d .mi 
in nous an.i m ltn- Id'wH'.i'w ici*i..n and in 
(Mis'a ami Mailliv i l*i>i*Ic .li, and ..mi, 
ill.li.it. m Noiili lli'ii,' il ami \ i. uu 
t‘( n■ igianbv .« ic.nl it i lunram .•■. Raim 
ai I9M bv 11m i Sc", Man p 2.'i In ibe IMS 1 
t C II --1 IS llu kll'l'.HcmiMl Ik., "i Itld !.ll"< 
i mtiiuk.l I low. i w. On i >vIn. b Iw,i 

‘ai llw .how n a <1. chi mi. ,w raiio .. win I! * 

• ei.ll.il 1 1 1 1 .. ’.i.i' i liaidlv -Iiiimii .ms pii 

pro' miu nl al .11 (0 il," l- .li a ■ u 1 ■ w lud. 
i omprisccl i in ..Mill' uu", a., a ■ ' In a i .. a 
ill. I in Is 1 .in it I Ini ui ) i. u- ! 

I' id III" 1 ■, i impin' Wi.". :i 1 111 i pI,i. • .i■ ill 

.ii ■ ad' pt IP. a i. m " - I i,p I In i.i. ’ o! 

" "'ll!' Ic Mil 'llip. i iv i Ml. 'll 1 1 ip Id 'ul" . . , in 
■id I! a !k.i dv pi 1 ] Ml I t'. d I '' l c 11 il.ii'dif 

.' 111 'I' a, a.u ' pi i” i 11 , i ijh Mi>si i . i .uu,. 
'Oil i M I Ii b.i’H >' III' I'l.sl ( ' II M - 
\ilol 111 i lawoi 'o in i,iI* ii iiil"n mill. . i 
Iii<lt ii ihui die implkiv win ul bi I'lein I * >' I 
.in i "181 |i.i . I,ik il pi k . in an IS w ll.di ban 
i’ pc.killv 1"W .1' I.UIO 

Also ‘o In kept m .mud ,rc llu usi". a 
I mils aboiil i III .kin)u.k v ol . i MsMs i o'.i Uiiji 
jil the pi'nie.l 11 I- vei v lud . On ji Imc, th.u 
die level .al in sc i.ido a well a. die 
icpoi’ed inipuncmenl in V. ■ \pc» taii.v ol 
women idlew a pouin. di.mgc m I lie si uu. 
ol women among ilu.si admits .-i ilie 
popuhuion wlinh arc uht'ivch licl'ei oil, 
urban and bctlei eiui'iiwaii.J And oieu in 
tin . section the betlei ini’ot womens .talus 
mav lie inwdwir.il and nm because ol a 
due. i"-d client towatci a. llw ,ng this .liangc 
i' i. atl< i all quill ptohabl - that ihi un 
pnivclt'ents Mi.u till ciu-us (limit s show 
.ellid a gei.eial r isi in .lauda'il' ol Inute 
and e.i'uaiiou, empiovun i.i ami bwiw 
a.U." lo Ijdhtlt'S :n till - si 1 , lion It. I'i’Ai'Xe;, 
fhc p .8 is lo be mi stained 'Men the eu'iie 
approach towards nioevimrirs ami' ii ,n un 
pri*vtit|!i the .talus ot wonit n will have to be 
ic ex.-mined 
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Dangerous Drugs 


Buck to Square One 


IT i*. ironic that the Supreme C ourt should 
now direct the central drug Controller of 
India to investigate and decide upon whether 
the estrogen-progesterone (EP) combi nation 
drugs were dangerous to public health It was 
in 1082 that these diugs had been banned 
following conceited action by drug con 
sumers and women's and health groups 
Even then the government had given itself 
room to manoeuvre by making the ban 
efleclive only a year lalei But the fact 
remains that it was the drug controller who 
had issued the ban order, presumably on the 
grounds that these drugs <oe potentially 
harmful and also because they are exten¬ 
sively misused The authorities at that tune- 
had apparently been convinced that the 
ha/aid that the drug poses to the public far 
outweighs its limited and disputed useful¬ 
ness It would seem that the court order has 
now given the government and the drug 
control machinery a chance to hack out of 
us eai het stand 

Strangely enough, the two companies 
which had gone to court challenging the ban 
oidei had based their case on technical 
oluections I hex had not in I ait questioned 
the basis foi the ban 'Ihe two companies. 
Organon (India) now known as Inlai and 
Umcheni Laboratories, had obtained a slay 
older trom the Calcutta High Court on the 
ban As a result, although the government 
drug control authority had considered the 
drugs as dangemus, a mere technicality has 
kept them on the market t sen worse, the 
government has since then even continued 
to renew the manufacturing licences toi the 
product 

Inteicstmgly, the Kerala High Court 
m a judgment on a petition by Vincent 
Panikulangara ol the Public Interest Law 
Service Society seeking court directions to 
implement the ban, had ruled against the 
two companies The Supreme Court had 
subsequently granted a stay on the High 
Court directive 

1 here are several sound reasons for 
banning the drug I irstly, when used as 
hoimonal pregnancy tests these drugs are 
quite unreliable and there are safer and 
simpler alternatives available Secondly, if 
the woman who uses the drug is in lact preg¬ 
nant, she will be exposing the toetus to high 
doses of hormones which are known to be 
foetotoxic and are likely to cause abnor¬ 
malities Thirdly, they are used as treatment 
for secondary amenorrhoea lor which other 
alternative dosage forms arc available 
Finally, it is well known thal these drugs are 
widely moused to induce abortions 

The EP forte case is quite typical ol fhe 
manner :n which the drug industry has been 
undermining the admittedly meagre efforts 
of the government to introduce a semblance 


of ordei in [he confusing drug scene For 
instance, in luly 1981 (he nunistrv issued a 
notification banning 18 categories ot fixed- 
dose combination drugs But partly because 
of its own lackadaisical attilude and partly 
because ot fhe efforts of the industiv, tlie 
ban is yet to be implemented Lveii the 
Supreme Court has been constrained, in the 
course of the present case, lo lake note ol 
the government’s disinterest in the early 
disposal of the public litigation case com¬ 
plaining against the non-implementation 
and has, in fact, directed that the Centre 
should pay Rs 10,000 as costs for seeking 
adjournments in ihe case The division 
bench comprising chiel justice P N Bhagwati 
and justice Ranganath Mlshra has also 
pointed out that neither the Indian Medical 
(. mined nor (he Indian Medical Associanon 
O' ans ol the state drug controllers have 
taken the trouble to file then replies although 
they had been asked to do so by the court 
over three years ago 

I he drug industry has of late taken refuge 
in the argument thal i( is after all function¬ 
ing within the norms set by the drug con¬ 
trol authorities and cannot therefore be 
blamed lor the continued availability ot 
diugs which have been banned And yei 
every time ihe authorities have soughl to use 
their powers in this regard, the industiy has 
gone to court It should be obvious by now 
thal the answer does not lie in undertaking 
piecemeal reforms ot ihe drug licensing and 
monitoring mechanisms What is long 
overdue is a complete overhaul ol the system 
based on a rational, pio-people drug policy 
In this context, one positive aspevt of the 
Supreme Court’s judgment in the EP lorte 
case is that lor the iirst time perhaps the 
drug controller has been specifically in¬ 
structed to seek the opinion of consumer 
groups This sets something ol a precedent 
So lar consumers have palyed little role in 
decisions on either licensing or banning ol 
diugs 

Bangladesh 


Plight of Chittagong Hill Tracts 


A Correspondent writes. 

ON October II an International Conference 
was held at the Tree University ol Amster¬ 
dam to discuss the serious violation of 
human rights in the Chittagong Hill Iracts 
(CHT) bv the government and armed forces 
of Bangladesh fhe conference brought 
together representatives from the Hill Iracts, 
non-governmental organisations, and inde 
pendent experts who provided up-to-date 
information aboui the situation and recom¬ 
mended action which would lead to a peace 
ful solution of the conflict The conference 
condemned the genocide arid ethnoude 
perpetrated and incited by the Bangladesh 
armv 


In recent years there have been numerous 
reports alleging gross violations of human 
rights in the CHT area, including the 
massacre ol women and children During the 
last six months these have escalated drama¬ 
tic ally as representatives ot the CHT and 
others confirmed Information was given by 
means of personal reports berth veibal and 
written, by slide shows and by an exposition 
of photographs Current auocities were 
related and the need for international 
solidarity to pressurise the government of 
Bangladesh to stop the militarisation ol the 
district was expressed 

The humanitarian aspect of the situation 
was one about which all participants in the 
conference agreed 'I he tens of thousands of 
people who have soughl ictuge in India and 
who are- likely to he sent to Bangladesh were 
included in this aspect l hen position m 
India currently is not just insecure, diseases 
and unhealthy circumstances are killing 
hundreds ol them International icliel 
agencies should be allowed by ihe Indian 
government to work in Iripura to save the 
retugees from further disaster, it was sug 
gested Hie conlereiice appealed to the 
government ot India, in the short term, not 
to repatriate tubal refugees until such limes 
as human lights in the Chittagong Hill 
Facts are guaranteed 

The ellc-ci ol the massive foreign aid 
which the government ol Bangladesh 
receives, and which more or less directly pays 
for the murdeious activities ot (he army in 
the area, was elaborated upon In general 
it could he stated that little ol the How 
ol money benefits the pool people in 
Bangladesh and spccilnally loi the CHI it 
is obvious thal the money lor projects there 
has a negative result tor the inhabitants 
roads are built for the Jimy, drinking water 
supply is lor the Bengali settlers and for 
the army camps, so-called model villages 
(loutha Khaniar) are- in lact concentration 
camps, and the Malaria Eradication Pro¬ 
gramme has so tar not handed out any 
tablets to tribal people Thus the conference 
urged that donor governments stop provi¬ 
ding any development aid which conti ibutes 
to oppression in the CHT ot Bangladesh 

The political impact of the crisis annot 
be separated Irom the humanitarian aspect 
Although most participants lelt that dis¬ 
people of the CHI themselves should ex¬ 
press their political demands, the conception 
of regional autonomy remained a topic ol 
discussion duimg the conference A political 
argeement was considered to be possible 
between the tribal population and politi 
Claris, but the present government ol 
Bangladesh is not likely lo opt loi a non 
rnilitarv solution It was stressed that the 
international community should do all that 
is possible to reach a political solution 

In the plain lands ol Bangladesh as well 
the vast maturity of the people sullei tinder 
the military regime ()pposition par'ies and 
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the Central Student Action Committee have 
^pressed profound concern about the 
human rights violations in .the CUT, though 
martial law has prevented them ftpm making 
their concern effective so far. 

The government of Bangladesh has denied 
accusations and so far has refused to allow 
iny independent assessment by non-govern¬ 
mental organisations or foreign journalists. 
The conference decided to set up an inter¬ 
national commission of independent obser¬ 
vers to gather first-hand information for the 
assessment of human rights in the CHT. 
This commission will consist of interna¬ 
tionally known personalities, who will not 
easily be silenced, if the government of 
Bangladesh rufuses them entry, as it did to 
observers of Amnesty International and the 


ILO. 

The conference recommended to the 
government of Bangladesh (a) the withdra¬ 
wal of the army and paramilitary forces 
from the area; (b) an immediate halt to 
further settlement on non-tribal people in 
the region; (c) the withdrawal of govern¬ 
ment-sponsored settlers and the restitution 
of ancestral land to the tribal people; (d) free 
access to the region to organisations provi¬ 
ding humanitarian aid, to journalists and 
other independent observers; (e) the return 
to the tribal peoples of their ancestral lands, 
and assistance to tribal refugees already 
repatriated and presently possessing no 
means of livelihood; and (f) stoppage of use 
of foreign aid and development projects to 
the detriment of the tribal peoples. 


reflected in the phenomenal decline in cotton 
prices over the past two seasons. That the 
union agriculture ministry should still be 
estimating the 1985-86 crop at 86.10 lakh 
bales—the CCI and the Cotton Advisory 
Board headed by the Ibttiie Commissioner 
have finally reckoned the crop at 110 lakh 
bales—is a telling illustration of its total 
unwillingness to accept the reality of the 
major breakthrough in indigenous cotton 
production which has got firmly stabilised 
at well above the Seventh Plan target of 95 
lakh bales. Failure to grasp the full implica¬ 
tions of the fundamental change in the 
supply-demand equation has made it diffi¬ 
cult for the government to evolve a suitable 
policy package to deal with the emerging 
cotton scenario. 

Despite the substantial recovery in prices 
since about the middle of September in the 
wake of brisk export business made possi¬ 
ble by the appreciable rise in cotton prices 
in foreign markets, most varieties of cotton 
are still quoted well below the official sup¬ 
port prices. Last season's export quota of 
over 10 lakh bales, the contracting period for 
which had been extended upto the end of 
October, has been fully, utilised and the 
export agencies are fully confident of ex¬ 
hausting the first instalment (two lakh bales) 
of the current season’s minimum export 
quota of six lakh bales under its three-year 
long-term export policy. Export business has 
now become profitable and the state agen¬ 
cies are said to have sold cotton abroad at 
prices which are about Rs 250 to Rs 300 a 
candy higher than the domestic prices. Con¬ 
sidering that domestic prices are still well 
below the support levels and there is good 
demand for Indian cotton abroad, export 
activity should not be allowed to suffer due 
to a delay in the release of export quotas. 
The state agencies which have been able to 
realise prices higher than the minimum 
export prices should be encouraged to sell 
as much as they can till indigenous cotton 
prices get stabilised at the official support 
levels. This will not only help in earning 
valuable foreign exchange but also minimise 
the losses the state agencies have to incur in 
conducting price support operations. One 
can, of course, argue that it is better to 
export yarn/fobrics/gannents rather than 
cotton. One does not expect the cotton mill 
industry to take kindly to any measure that 
has the effect of making the raw material 
costlier but the industry cannot reasonably 
expect to prosper by purdiasing raw material 
at below the support prices. 

Ports 


Poor P lanning 


THE problem of growing congestion of 
ports is among the major infrastructural 
bottlenecks affecting the overall perfor¬ 
mance of our economy. There are indica- 


BUSINESS_ 

Collapse of Cotton Price Support 


THE situation currently obtaining in the 
cotton maket is perhaps best illustrated 
by the procurement operations of the Cot¬ 
ton Corporation of India (CCI) since the 
beginning of the new cotton season. Till 
November 19, the CCI had purchased kapas 
equivalent to 2 lakh bales (170 kg each) (all 
at the official support prices) which is nearly 
three-and-a-half times the previous season’s 
corresponding figure of 58,660 bales. No less 
significant is the fact that purchases from 
the three northern states—Punjab, Haryana 
and Rajasthan—add upto 1.65 lakh bales 
accounting for 82.5 per cent of the total 
purchases. During the entire 1985-86 season, 
the CCI had purchased 2.90 lakh b.' J*s from 
these three states (18.6 per cent of the total 
of 15.56 lakh bales) of which 1.13 lakh bales 
had been acquired under price support 
operation accounting for 9.2 per cent of the 
total 12.23 lakh bales, lb put it differently, 
purchases effected by the CCI in the nor¬ 
thern states till November 19 have already 
far exceeded the quantity acquired under the 
price support operation during the entire 
1985-86 season. 

With kapas prices ruling well below 
the official support prices, growers are 
naturally anxious to market their produce 
at the earliest. The overall supply position 
remaining almost as comfortable as in 

1985- 86—the estimated shortfall in the 

1986- 87 crop being offset by the larger 
carryover stock—prospects of cotton prices 
moving beyond thesupport levels are gene¬ 
rally rated rather low. This explains the 
anxietyon the part of cultivators to market 
theirnUMuce. Few informed observers of the 
c^fKypene have any illusions about the 

gjjjHpiwhich needs to be distinguished from 
N^^ness, to procure dll the kapas on offer; 
jjMltoiitattoRal and infrastructural deficien- 
serious constraints. Weighment* 


facilities are grossly inadequate. Nor are 
there sufficient competent men to inspect the 
quality of kapas. The CCI does not make 
the payment in cash and not many farmers 
are able/willing to accept payment by 
cheque. Several cultivators therefore are 
obliged to sell their produce to the private 
trade at almost throwaway prices. 

This raises many pertinent questions. 
Support prices are intended to ensure 
remunerative prices to the cultivators. This 
purpose is not served if growers are unable 
to sell all their produce at the support prices. 
Shorn of technicalities, the government is 
committed to procure at the support prices 
all the produce farmers have to offer. The 
government cannot shy away from the res¬ 
ponsibility the price support operations 
demand. It must take effective steps to 
improve infrastructural facilities—not all 
growers have an easy access to the market— 
and strengthen the institutional framework 
to make support prices more meaningful 
than at present. Whether or not the support 
prices are remunerative to the growers is an 
issue on which opinion remains sharply 
divided. But the central and state co¬ 
operative agencies have had to pay very 
dearly for conducting the price support 
operations. In 1985-86 the CCI lost over 
Rs 50 crore and the Maharashtra federation 
around Rs 350 crore. It is also common 
knowledge that despite record procurement 
by the CCI and various ether state agencies 
(Maharashtra’s federation operating the 
monopoly scheme included) last season, 
cotton growers had to sell a fairly large 
proportion of their produce at substantially 
below the support prices. 

The breakthrough in cotton production' 
has brought about a profound change in the 
supply-demand equation. This -is amply 


tions that die problem may become serious 
in the coming years if corrective measures 
are not initiated soon. The situation has been 
worsening largely due to the poor manage¬ 
ment of ports and lack of co-ordination 
among different bodies. 

According to the TWenty-eighth Report of 
the Estimates Committee ( 1985 - 86 ) on ‘Con¬ 
gestion iii Ports’, the average waiting period 
for ships at Bombay port had more than 
trebled from 0.94 days in 1980-81 to 3.04 
days in 1984-85. The traffic handled at the 
port had risen from 17.57 million tonnes to 
25.77 million tonnes ova- the same period. 
Thus while tin increase in the traffic handled 
was less than 50 per cent, the increase in the 
waiting period was over 300 per cent. The 
position in other (>orts was no better. 

Some of the factors causing congestion in 
ports brought to the notice of the committee 
were lack of mechanisation of cargo hand¬ 
ling facilities, inadequate berthing capacities, 
complicated and time-consuming port and 
customs procedures, high sea sale of cargo, 
strained labour relations, inadequate storage 
and transport facilities, etc. 

In most ports, there was an increase in the 
turn-round time of ships in 1984-85 as com¬ 
pared to the previous year. The committee 
found that while at some ports captive 
handling capacity in respect of certain 
commodities was grossly underutilised, at 
other ports in respect of other or the same 
commodities the traffic was far in excess of 
the existing handling capacity of the port. 
For instance, the POL (prtroleum products) 
capacity was underutilised at New Mangalore 
and Paradip; fertiiiser/raw material capacity 
was grossly underutilised at Haldia; and 
genera] cargo container capacities were not 
fully utilised at Haldia, Cochin, Visakha- 
patnam and lUticorin. On the other hand, 
POL and fertiliser/raw material handling 
capacities were over-utilised at Madras and 
Visakhapatnam. 

The committee observes that though the 
major ports handled a total of 106.73 million 
tonnes of traffic during 1984-85 against the 
total available capacity of 132.73 million 
tonnes showing a capacity utilisation of 80.4 
per cent, it was not of much relevance as the 
capacities were not interchangeable. The 
committee, therefore, felt that the problem 
of gross underutilisation and excessive 
utilisation of port capacities needed in-depth 
examination to find out ways and means of 
allocation of traffic to each port in a balanc¬ 
ed manner to enable optimum utilisation of 
port capacities. 

In this context, one of the committee’s 
study groups which visited Lakshadweep 
Islands noticed that Cochin port, which was 
stated to be overutiiised, was catering to the 
Lakshadweep Islands even though the dis¬ 
tances between the Cochin port and some 
of the Lakshadweep islands are far greater 
than those between these Islands and New 
Mangalore port which was reported to be 


underutilised. 

The committee found that neither specific 
criteria had been laid down with regard to 
regulation of inflow of imports and outflow 
of exports through major ports on behalf 
of public canalising agencies and other 
parties, nor had any sizeable diversion of 
ships been effected to contain congestion in 
particular ports. The committee on rationa¬ 
lised distribution of cargo jzf the department 
of surface transport is supposed to make 
efforts to have traffic diverted to other ports 
if the ports designated were not in a posi¬ 
tion to handle the projected traffic. But since 
there are no specific provisions/regulations 
for such diversion of ships, the committee 
plays only a perfunctory role. 

The Estimates Committee therefore re¬ 
commends that (i) the ministry of transport 
should examine the desirability and feasibili¬ 
ty of acquiring authority by legislation to 
effect diversion of cargo ships from one part 
to another in certain circumstances in the in¬ 
terest of smoother flow of traffic; (ii) the 
committee on rationalised distribution of 
cargo should lay down certain specific 
criteria and guidelines to regulate the inflow 
and outflow of traffic on behalf of both 
public and other agencies through major 
ports according to the capacities available; 
(iii) the ministry should urgently set up an 
instant up-to-date information system in 
regard to the state of traffic at each port for 
the use of shippers; and (iv) a package of 
incentives and disincentives for better utilisa¬ 
tion of capacities at different ports should 
be evolved and introduced at the earliest. 

The committee is particularly unhappy 
that even sensitive cargoes tike fertilisers and 
sugar, which were prone to get damaged in 
bad weather were not handled expeditious¬ 
ly. The committee has suggested that while 
allocating the ports of call to ships carry¬ 
ing fertiliser and sugar, the weather condi¬ 
tions in the ports at the time of call should 
be ascertained in advance. 

The committee also draws attention to the 
fftct that some private companies had been 
using ships as warehouses by detaining 
them under one pretext or the other. The 
demurrage realised by Bombay port during 
1980-81, 1981-82, 1982-83, 1983-84 and 
1984-85 was to the tune of Rs 30.56 erore, 
Rs 38.63 crore, Rs 43.78 crore, Rs 34.92 crore 
and Rs 55.54 crore; respectively. The demur¬ 
rage waived during the same period was 
Rs 6.19 crore, Rs 9.95 crore, Rs 8.60 crore, 
Rs 5.34 crore and Rs 12.51 crofe, respectively. 
The position was no better in Calcutta, 
Cochin, Madras and other ports. It may be 
noted that the realisation of demurrage is 
directly linked with the use of port premises 
as warehouses by some unscrupulous con¬ 
signees to achieve their own ends, viz, (a) 
finding a convenient and cheap storage place 
at the ports, and (b) jacking up prices of 
goods imported by creating artificial 
scarcity. 


TWfeNTY YEARS AGO 

EPW, November 19, 1966 

.. .With severe food shortage ferine the 
country, brought on by drought for the second 
year In succession... dependence on food aid 
today is worse than ever. Dark clouds overcast 
aid prospects, if only because of the harden¬ 
ing of American aid policies at this critical 
juncture. .. .The ill-concealed pressure behind 
food aid is on India's foreign policy—with 
which country she should be allowed to trade 
and with which not, what stand she should 
take on the question of American presence in 
Vietnam fat her international policy statements 
and so on. The stage has long passed for ns 
to dismiss the whole thing with ■ shrug, or be 
content with an outburst of indignation... 

The World Bank has been assuming mete 
and more the role of the Big Brother, welching 
of course; but also scrutinising *secret* govern¬ 
ment flies, passing judgment on our plan pro¬ 
posals. .. and in a general way telling us how 
to set about running the economy,,. In its 
solicitude for our welfare, the World Bank not 
only examines our credit-worthiness but tells 
us how to become more credit-worthy. ■. The 
World Bank, It Is reported, is not satisfied 
that we are doing enough to accommodate 
foreign private capital in the fertiliser pro¬ 
gramme . among the many conditions 
demanded [by prospective foreign investors 
who submitted proposals] were a price and 
marketing holiday for a period of seven 
years .. More blatant is the issue of naphtha 
versus liquid ammonia. While enough naphtha 
would be available in the country, the Rferld 
Bank would have us substitute it by Imported 
liquid ammonia, so that surplus products 
available to some foreign producers may get 
an enured market . That the World Bank 
remains inflexible came out sharply over the 
abortive negotiations on Haldia Fort which 
broke down because of India’s refusal to 
accept the Bank’s terms. 

V * • • 

A good index of e country’s growth is the 
absorption of machine tools. For mom than 
a year there hoi been e recession in the demand 
for machine tools, which has been felt by sB 
manufacturers. Investa Machine Tbols as a 
result, ns forced to merge with Ifelco. Now 
HMT has come out with accounts which 
recount in telling figures the story of the 
demand that failed to materialise 
• • * 

It has become fashionable now to talk of 
giving a fresh look to the Plan and working 
out a core-plan to meet the situation arising 
from foreign aid uncertainties and the 
likelihood that internal resources will fall far 
shoft of the expectations of the Draft Outline 
But the fact is that neither the Planning Com¬ 
mission nor the government is doing anything 
of the sort How could they be? 1b formulate 
an alternative plan some leadership is 
necessary and today this is just not there What 
is bring attempted is to carry on somehow and 
to prepare the annual plan for next year “to 
fit In with the present realities"—which means 
pitching it as low as possible regardless of the 
overall conception of the Fourth Plan and its 
original phasing 
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STATISTICS 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 

(1970-71 = 100) 

All Commodities 
Primary Articles 
Food Articles 
Non-food Articles 
Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 
Manufactured Products 


Weights Week 
( 1 - 11 - 86 ) 

1000 382.2 

417 357.7 

298 346.6 

106 310.6 

85 620.3 

499 362.2 


Base 

1960 = 100 
1960 = 100 
July 60 to 
June 61 = 100 


Cost of Living Index 


For Industrial Workers 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

For Agricultural Labourers 


Money and Banking 


Money Supply (Mj) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 
Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 
Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking Sector 
Deposit of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Foreign Exchange Assets** 

Index Numbers of Industrial 
Production * 

(1970 = 100) 


General Index 
Basic Industries 
Capital Goods Industries 
Intermediate Goods Industries 
Consumer Goods Industries 
Durable Goods 
Non-Durable Goods 

Foreign'Trade 

Exports 

Imports 

Balances of Trade 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Number of Applicants on Live Registers 
(as at end of period) 

Number of Registrations 

Number of Vacancies Notified 

Number of Placements 

Income 

Gross Domestic Product (Current Prices) 
Gross Domestic Praftuct (1970-71 Prices) 
Per Capita Incdipt fl 970-71 Prices) 


Latest 

Month 

676’ 

613® 

576* 


Unit 


Latest 
Week 
(24-10-86) 

Rs Crore 1,27,286 


Rs Crore 
Rs Crore 
Rs Crore 
Rs Crore 


66,762 

84,997 

3,351 

93,348 


Rs Crore 6,632 

Weights Latest 
Month 


100.00 
33.23 
14.98 
21 33 
3046 
3.81 
26.65 

Unit 


Rs Crore 


Rs Crore 
Unit 


216.7 7 
250.4* 
216.6* 
182.6* 
168 1* 
307.5* 
148.3* 

Latest 
Month 
(June 86) 
874 


Latest 

Month 



(June 86) 
Thousand 27,812 

Thousand 453 
Thousand 65 
Thousand 31 

Unit 1984-85** 
Rs crore 1,89,434 
Rs crore 61,473 
Rupees 772 


Over 

Over 

Over 





Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 

Month 

Year 

29. 1986 

85-86** 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

-r-0.1 

6.2 

6.4 

5.7 

7.1 

9.5 

2.6 

0.4 

8.2 

8.7 

2.4 

48 

11.0 

3.6 

0.9 

7.9 

8.6 

7.3 

64 

13.5 

6.2 

-1.1 

12.8 

13.0 

-10.5 

-2.3 

15.1 

1 7 

— 

6.5 

1.8 

8.9 

2.6 

7.6 

7.5 

-1.0 

4.4 

6.0 

3.3 

6.0 

8.7 

0.6 



Variation (Per Cent) 



Over 

Over 

Over 





Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 

Month 

Year 

1986 

85-86 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

06 

9.2 

6.0 

6.5 

6.4 

12.6 

7 8 

0.8 

7.5 

5.0 

6.8 

8.1 

10.3 

8.0 

1.0 

4.5 

3.6 

4.8 

0.2 

11.4 

5.2 


Variation Rs Crore (Per Cent in Brackets) 


Over 

Over 

Over 





Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 

l Month 

Year 

28, 1986 

85-86* * 

84-85** 

83-84 

82-83 

1,163 

17,264 

9,078 

15,192 

16,058 

13,031 

10,115 

(0.9) 

(15.7) 

(7.7) 

(14.9) 

(18 7) 

(17 9) 

(16.1) 

1,609 

11,149 

8,271 

9,579 

8,445 

5,757 

4,748 

1,430 

10,066 

3,283 

9,745 

10,809 

8,830 

8,247 

121 

82 

-61 

299 

1,419 

-104 

-977 

335 

13,913 

8,629 

12,475 

11,519 

8,550 

7,299 

(0.4) 

(17.0) 

(10.2) 

(17.3) 

(19.0) 

(16 4) 

(16 6) 

73 

-333 

-382 

53 

1,319 

1,233 

911 




(0.8) 

(24 0) 

(28.9) 

(27 2) 

Average of 






Months* 


Variation (Per Cent) 




In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

1986 

1985 

1986** 

1985* * 

1984 

1983 

1982 

218 0 

205.3 

6.2 

6.9 

6.6 

42 

4 5 

271.4 

251.6 

7 9 

6 7 

10.8 

5.5 

80 

231.7 

229.2 

1.0 

2.6 

6 6 

5 3 

-09 

187.1 

175.7 

6.5 

12.6 

6 1 

6 8 

1 9 

175.5 

166.0 

5.7 

3.1 

2.6 

0.6 

5 8 

272.4 

244.6 

11.4 

17.8 

17 8 

1 0 

3 6 

161.4 

154.7 

4 3 

0 3 

0.2 

0.5 

6 5 

Cumulative for* 






1986-87 + 

1985-86* 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

1982-83 

1981-82 

2,790 

2,720 

10,420 

11,855 

9,872 

8,908 

7,803 



(-12.1) 

(20.0) 

(10.8) 

(14.2) 

(16.3) 

4,414 

4,759 

18,371 

17,173 

15,763 

14,356 

13,671 



(7.0) 

(8.9) 

(9 8) 

(5-0) 

(9.2) 

-1,624 

-2,039 

-7,951 

-5,318 

-5,891 

-5.448 

-5,868 

Cumulative for* 






1986 

1985 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

1981 

27,812 

24,499 

26,270 

23,547 

21,954 

18,646 

16,584 



(11.6) 

(7.3) 

(17.7) 

(12.4) 

(8.3) 

2,454 

2,709 

5,766 

6,220 

6,655 

5,862 

6,277 



(-7.3) 

(-6.5) 

(13.5) 

(-6.6) 

(2.0) 

293 

353 

657 

707 

827 

820 

895 



(-7.1) 

(-15.5) 

(0.9) 

(-8.4) 

(6.6) 

198 

201 

373 

407 

486 

474 

505 



(-8.4) 

(-16.3) 

(2.5) 

(-6.1) 

(5.2) 

1983-84* * 

1982-83 

1981-82 

1980-81 

1979-80 

1978-79 

1977-78 

1,72,176 

1,43,565 

1,30.583 

1,14,021 

95,474 

87,326 

80,898 

59,319 

55,032 

53,168 

50,736 

47,138 

49,633 

46,917 

761 

721 

715 

700 

664 

717 

695 


Olrrent year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year. 

'.tiding gold and SDRs.' 
latest month for which data are available. 

visional data. ’ . 

uperscnpt numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript 1 indicates tint the figure is for January and so on. 
’igures in brackets denote percentfge variation over previous period. 
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Calcutta Diary 

AM 


WAS it not almost inevitable? New Delhi’s 
so-called anti-poverty programmes are being 
complemented by appropriate pro-poverty 
programmes. The export of rice and wheat 
was already part of established official 
policy; according to a government notifica¬ 
tion issued a few weeks ago, ’inferior’ grains, 
which only the poor generally consume; such 
as jowar, bajra and ragi, are also going to 
be exported from now on. Earning foreign 
exchange has the highest priority, so why not 
earn some extra exchange by exporting the 
feed of the poor too? If, through the'anti¬ 
poverty programmes, you distribute one 
million tonnes of foodgrams each year 
among the poor, you can redress the balance 
by withdrawing from the domestic market 
a similar quantity 0 f grains and selling it 
overseas. The government, obviously, is 
redressing the balance. 

It is a formidable lobby. The World Bank 
and other international financial institutions 
say so, the ruling politicians and their cronies 
say so, newspaper editorials say so, the 
nation has become self-sufficient in food- 
grains, there are around 32 million tonnes 
of grains currently in stock with the Food 
Corporation of India, so is there any earthly 
reason for our not exporting grains, especially 
since we are so short of precious foreign 
exchange? 

What does one say in response? Thie, in 
the government sector itself, there is a huge 
stockpile of foodgrains, which cannot be 
dispensed through the public distribution 
system; perhaps excess stocks of an equal 
magnitude are lying with big landlords, rich 
peasants and affluent traders. However, 
other facts, equally unimpeachable, also 
stare us in the face. The per capita consump¬ 
tion of foodgrains m the country is no higher 
than what it was in 1964, and, whatever 
the Planning Commission and the Union 
government may want us to believe, close to 
one-half of the national population go 
hungry each night. Per capita consumption 
of pulses has in fact been more than halved 
in the last three decades. We have excess 
stock in grains only because the poor cannot 
afford to pay the price at which these grains 
are being offered for sale. If you begin to 
export grains—including those which are 
‘inferior—grain prices will rite in the 
country, and the poor will be even less able 
to buy them. Economic distress is then likely 
to deepen, and, ns palliative, the Union 
government will perhaps start, benignly, a 
few mote anti-poverty programmes. Pro- 
poverty and anti-poverty schemes will march 
hand in hand, demonstrating what esoteric 
economists sometimes describe as dynamic 
equilibrium. 

What we sell overseas we could of course 


have also used to feed our poor. For the past 
few years, this query too has been tossed 
back and forth; why do not we deploy more 
liberally this huge stockpile of grains to cure 
poverty, what purpose is served by maintain¬ 
ing this enormous supply of food in reserve, 
which-adds to the burden of carrying cost, 
apart from the fact that a substantial part 
of the stock of grains is likely to be eaten 
away by rodents and insects, and yet another 
substantial part will, in a few years, be in 
any case rendered unfit for human consump¬ 
tion? With the spread of irrigation and fer¬ 
tilisers and high-yielding varieties of seeds, 
violent oscillations in our farm production, 
so go the official claims, are now a thing of 
the past. Even in a year of the acutest 
drought, our output, it is being told, is 
unlikely to dip below the so-called trend line 
by more than 10 to 13 million tonnes. A 
carry-over stock of foodgrains of around 13 
million tonnes ought, therefore, to be con¬ 
sidered as adequate for emergency purposes, 
and any stocks over and beyond may as well 
be disposed of. According to quite a few 
experts, it would be bad economics not 
to dispose of this excess supply of food- 
grains, for that would unnecessarily lock up 
resources. 

But experts have not had have their way. 
After much prodding and pushing, the 
disbursement of foodgrains under the 
various anti-poverty programmes has barely 
inched up to just around one million ton¬ 
nes per annum, which is a piffle when one 
considers both the pervasive nature of 
poverty and the enormous stockpile of 
grains in the country. If only the authorities 
could-be persuaded to set aside, for purposes 
of the anti-poverty programmes, as much as 
3 million tonnes each year, ten crores of our 
poor could be offered 30 kilogrames of 
grains per head; alternately twenty crores of 
poor people could be supplied on the 
average with 23 kilogrames of grains each 
year. Were the distribution of these grains 
effectively tied up with the various schemes 
of rural development, one could envisage a 
total transformation of the agrarian land¬ 
scape: the entire complex of rural infrastruc¬ 
ture, including roads, bridges, irrigation 
canals, wells, tanks, drainage outlets, etc, 
would be vastly improved, providing an 
impressive thrust to farm production and 
productivity. Rural incomes could, as a con¬ 
sequence, begin to rise over a wide spectrum, 
thus enlarging the demand for industrial 
products too. The sequence of happenings 
may thus embrace even the cure of lack of 
effective demand which has largely held 
back industrial expansion. 

All this could happen, all this is not 
being permitted to happen. Even allowing 


for the occurrence of major droughts, it Is 
inconceivable that the government will $e 
able to find any other important use for the 
stockpiled grains; given our domestic price 
structure, exports too are unlikely to be of 
any sizeable magnitude without heavy sub¬ 
sidy. So what is wrong if the poor are 
allowed to consume these grains under this 
or that anti-poverty programme? After all, 
they are our poor, citizens—equal citizens— 
of this nation, whose votes are duly sought 
for in election season. 

Few political systems sire run on the 
edifice of solid unreason; there is usually a 
rationale for even the most glaring in¬ 
congruities. Why the poor must be made to 
starve despite the huge excess stocks of 
foodgrains lying with the government for 
which there is no alternative use is explicable 
in fairly cogent terms. If something of the 
order of 3 million tonnes of foodgrains is 
released each year for the anti-pOverty pro¬ 
grammes, it could ‘spoil’ the market. With 
government food available, landless labour 
and other sections of the working class 
might become a shade less dependent on the 
market and the mahajan for their food 
supply. Prices too could then be in danger 
of falling When food prices come down, it 
is bad tidings for the landlords, the rich 
peasants and the merchant-mahcyan. The 
Union government could not possibly allow 
this to happen. Once you grant the hypo¬ 
thesis that those who control the polity have 
every right to use its processes to defend their 
own class interests, the wisdom of not 
distributing free large quantities of grains 
among the poor becomes self-evident. After 
all, the government has purchased these 
stocks of grains for a purpose. Had the 
government not bought these grains, the 
bottom would have fallen out of the market 
and grain prices would have declined steeply, 
causing discontent amongst the landlords, 
the rich peasants and the traders; this the 
government had to prevent for dear life. 
There was also the danger of a secondary 
consequence: the power structure in the 
villages might begin to tilt against the rural 
rich. 

This explains the limits to do-gooding; 
this also explains why the government is so 
anxious to export foodgrains: exports are 
antidotes to anti-poverty programmes. 
Perhaps an additional factor is also at work. 
The Indian political system, some say, is 
being run in the manner of kingdoms which 
have got described in history as oriental 
despotisms; according to some others, it is 
being run as a monolithic American cor¬ 
poration is run—the company’s principal 
functionary can, in the course of a single 
day, promote you from the position of 
counter clerk to that of seniormost vice- 
president, and round the day off by also 
having you dismissed well before evening. In 
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either system, there is tremendous emphasis 
on the role of piety in administration. Under 
oriental despotism, lungs were wont to keep 
the subjects in line by occasional offer of 
bounty. The principal executive officer of an 
American Corporation similarly keeps a 
slush fund into which he occasionally dips 
to reward this or that employee upon whom 


he takes a fancy. The anti-poverty program¬ 
mes are a bit like the slush fund: they are 
not intended to eradicate poverty, but to 
ensure that the poor stay in line. And in case 
they tend to misbehave, have no fear, one can 
always push up the export of inferior grains 
and thus push up their prices; that will teach 
the poor a lesson. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Who’s a Third World Writer? 

GPD 


WOLE SOYINKA is the first African writer 
to win the Nobel Prize for Literature Re¬ 
actions to his prize have been mixed. Our 
newspapers did carry something or the other 
on the playwright, but the response seemed 
lukewarm in comparison to the accolades 
Salman Rushdie and Amitava Ghosh receiv¬ 
ed This was to be expected. Our elite's 
admiration for Indo-Anglican literature 
knows no limits. The white man talking 
highly of the brown man can send them 
into raptuies. In contrast, when Sharat 
Muktibodh died m November 1984, not one 
national daily took note of the fact except 
a simple report The Social Scientist of Delhi 
carried an article on him and there was 
silence Those who write in English are a 
little more fortunate. The newly emerging 
elite of India who cannot read or write one 
Indian language correctly have no use for 
Indian writing 

Wole Soyinka must have observed that no 
matter how much a neo-colonial mind may 
admire tributes from the north, the reality 
is somewhat different and a shade too un¬ 
pleasant. The reaction of the British press 
to Soyinka’s Nobel Prize has been crass to 
say the least The Daily Telegraph was of the 
view that the award “appears to have been 
a face-saving gesture after severe criticism 
that only white westerners receive the Nobel 
Prize”. The message was clear and loud. 
Soyinka is black and African That’s all that 
there is to it The African needed to be given 
an award. Soyinka came dose to qualifying 
for it So he got it That in terms of the 
giants who have made it to the Nobel Prize 
he does not deserve to get it. He is not a great 
writer 

The Economist said as much In a boxed 
item entitled “Wole Done”, the paper wrote: 
“He is by anybody’s standards a fine writer. 
Before he was imprisoned and became 
embittered, he showed signs of becoming a 
great one” In short, he is not a great writer. 
The African writer ought to have been given 
a prize for you-know-what, so the best 
among the not-so-great had to be chosen. 
Wages of international politics, The 


Economist should have added! 

It did not and for good reason too This 
could not have been the right time to say 
that. Politics has always played some role in 
this business Greene has not got it yet, 
obviously for political reasons. The dissen¬ 
ting writers of Eastern Europe stand the best 
chance of making it to the Nobel Prize. Be 
a Polish or a Russian or a Czech writer and 
make sure that the regime expels you 1 East 
European regimes have still not learnt that 
a book of verse or a novel does not change 
anything Had that been thf case, given the 
Indian situation and the number of street 
plays that take place throughout the length 
and breadth of India, the revolution should 
have occurred here at least a decade ago! 
Anyway, the culture bureaucracies m Eastern 
Europe refuse to learn. Periodically they 
send an author out of the country A Nobel 
Prize follows soon after. The Economist 
knows this, and hence avoided making the 
point about the politics of the prizes explicit. 

How is Wole Soyinka a third world writer, 
one is tempted to ask. Literary discourse is 
language-specific. English is not a third 
world language. It is the first and the second 
world language. African states have adopted 
it (and in some cases French) because that 
is the only solution to the language problem 
of multi-tribal and multi-linguistic states. It 
is not natural to Africa as Spanish is to 
South American countries What then 
makes Soyinka a third world writer’ The life 
he describes is African. Does it then mean 
that E M Forster is an Indian author? Or 
Hemingway a Spanish writer? There is no 
meaning outside language, to pul it m a 
Wittgensteiman phrase. Certainly there is no 
literary meaning outside language. The 
moment you write in English, French or 
Czech, you cease to be a third world writer. 
This does not mean that you become a bad 
writer or someone who does not understand 
the problems and the suffering of the down¬ 
trodden. Brecht understood that Orwell 
understood what it meant to die in Burma. 
Some of his admirers might argue that 
Herman Hesse understood Indian meta¬ 


physics better than many in this country can 
or claim to. Who then is a third world 
writer? Is it not patronising to suggest that 
Soyinka or somebody gets a prize because he 
is African? Why cannot he be put on par with 
Hemingway or Steinbeck or Solzhenytsin? 
Certainly Soyinka is a far more powerful 
writer than Isacc Basheris Singer or Elias 
Canneti are. Why brush him aside because 
he is an African? The Economist did not say 
that Singer is “a fine wnter and showed signs 
of becoming a great one” when Singer got 
the award because he was a Polish Jew rather 
than a fine writer. It is worthwhile, therefore, 
asking the question if geography or area- 
studies should be a determining factor m 
evaluating authors The truth is that Soyinka 
got the prize not because he is an African 
writer but because, as the New Statesman 
put it, Soyinka took the language the British 
gave him and made it gloriously his own He 
remains a writer in English and not a third 
world writer 

It is no accident ot history that with the 
sole exception of Rabindra Nath Ihgore, the 
Nobel Prize has never gone to a writer prac¬ 
tising his art in a language of the develop¬ 
ing world. The grand old man of Chinese 
fiction Ba Jin was saying that last week when 
he said that Chinese has never got its due 
when it came to the Nobel Prize There is 
no comparison between the genius of Lu 
Xun and the craft of I B Singer; yet the 
former was never awarded the prize. One can 
think of at least ten different Indian authors 
writing in Indian languages today who write 
as well if not better than some of the ordi¬ 
nary Nobel Prize winners of Europe. To be 
a third world writer can only mean to be a 
wnter in a third world language, because the 
discourse of literature is language specific. 
There is no getting away from it. Wole 
Soyinka is a fine English writer. One is 
happy that he got the Nobel Prize. But to 
say that a third world writer has got the prize 
is to get both literature and politics wrong 
He alone is a third world writer who writes 
in a third world language. 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


Smaller Slates? 

Romesh Thapar 


WE watch the growing confrontation in 
Darjeeling and its neighbourhood with 
increasing despair. Admittedly, Subhas- 
Ghising, ‘the failed novelist’, is not a serious 
or stable leader for a Gorkha movement 
seeking a settlement within the Indian 
federal framework, but the rhetorical way in 
which the charge is levelled that the move¬ 
ment is ‘anti-national’ can do immense 
damage The tiny ethnic communities are 
amused. Is Laldenga of Mizoram an Indian 
nationalist? 

It looks very much as if the demand for 
smaller, more ethnically and culturally 
coherent states is beginning to stir the 
Indian consciousness. We have accepted this 
development in north-eastern India We have 
opposed it in Assam where the creation of 
a separate state of Cachar could provide 
more security for the Bengalis. In Sikkim, 
we have sought to drown the local popula¬ 
tion in an unprincipled migration. Now, the 
Gorkhas are moving—perhaps, to secure the 
future for all Nepalese-speaking people in 
the Himalayan region. And, significantly, 
Jharkhand is again becoming articulate 
about a more distinct statehood 

Are we using the anti-national smear to 
postpone the uncomfortable day when the 
demand for smaller states—maybe, fifty or 
sixty—will have to be discussed seriously? 
Will this remain the pattern until the most 
populous state of India—Uttar Pradesh, 
moving to 200 millions—is rocked by 
demands that call for its restructuring into 
five units? Then, it may not be so easy to 
be dismissive of these regions of the larger 
states which are neglected or do not have a 
proper say in governance. 

Earlier, as the Congress began to crack up 
in Andhra Pradesh, we saw a new asser¬ 
tiveness in Telengana and Rayalaseema. 
There has been talk for some time of uniting 
the Dogra lands, and giving Ladakh a per¬ 
sonality of its own. Interestingly, the reac¬ 
tion of the majority group is invariably 
hostile to any change in the size of states 
Even Sheikh Abdullah was upset: “The 
hindus cannot live as a minority!” He forgot 
the Kashmiris include both communities. 

It is ironic that the CPI(M), which ad¬ 
vocates the formation of smaller, culturally 
coherent states, should be put to the test by 
the Gorkhas and be found wanting. So 
long as the CPI(M) was a voice of same 
rationality, this issue of India’s multi-cultural 
character remained a matter for serious 
discussion. If it is reduced to ‘nationalism’ 
and ‘anti-nationalism’, and heavily influenced 
by the business of vote-gathering, then it can 
prove very destructive. 

Very closely connected with the demand 


for smaller states is the desire to protect these 
areas from the marauding activities of 
highly-developed, affluent groups that tend 
to take over wherever they arrive. It is for 
this reason that Article 370, as employed in 
Kashmir, is being studied by a number of 
communities that feel threatened. Some have 
taken recourse to other stratagems which 
make it well-nigh impossible for Indians 
from other parts to buy properties or to seek 
employment. 

The essentially mobile business com¬ 
munity is very vocal about this kind of 
‘dismemberment’ in India Citizens, it is 
argued, cannot be denied their rights in 
various parts of the sub-continent This play 
around the world ‘citizen’ doesn’t confuse 
those who know that free entry is sought to 
exploit the riches of these areas to the 
exclusion of the local inhabitants. If in the 
early years Jawaharlal Nehru sought to pro¬ 
tect the tribes against these incursions, wider 
and wider sections of vulnerable com¬ 
munities are now seeking constitutional 
guarantees. 

The answer to these strivings around com¬ 
munal security and identity is not to be 
found in exaggerated fttlminations about 
nationalism and unity, but in the effort to 
uncover the real bases of the fears of those 
who are no longer prepared to live under 
structures which militate against equal 
growth Ask the Gorkhas what troubles 
them, listen patiently, test present practices 
in the context of what is said, and work out 
the changes that are required to restore the 
confidence of these sections of our people. 
Any other way is arrogant, imperial, even 
colonial. 

The communists who, in theory at least, 
are supposed to represent a more modern 
and comprehensive attitude on these pro¬ 
blems of cultural flowering and complex 
nationalism should drown their thinking in 
a variety of local chauvinisms for the sake 
of building votes This would be a major set¬ 
back for the healthy growth of the federal 
polity. There would be no one to do intellec¬ 
tual battle for those seeking a variety 
of identities. We are on the edge of this 
precipice. 

Even though the English-speaking elite 
may think otherwise, India is not little 
England. Its continental complexity demands 
very creative and flexible solutions to the 
problems that are surfacing, solutions which 
are the result of intensive and wide-ranging 
discussion among experts and at popular 
level. We are not active in any area If the 
electronic media, controlled by the govern¬ 
ment of India, is any indication, we are liv¬ 
ing at a moronic level and are thoroughly 


out of touch with the realities around us. 

As with so many issues now destabilising 
the sub-continent, like reservation policies, 
for instance, the PM cannot leave the states 
to resolve the growing ethnic tensions. A 
national initiative has to be organised to pre¬ 
vent one party from exploiting the situation 
against another A huge gulf seems to divide 
the PM from the CMs, because Delhi has 
got itself into the bad old habit of divide- 
and-rule. It seems that this is the only 
political lesson that came through the British 
connection. There is appeal in it because we 
are remarkably bereft of traditional political 
skills 

This divide-and-rule tendency, remarkably 
similar psychologically to the reign of our 
colonial masters, is accentuated by the 
growth of two nations in India—a tiny. 
British-educated elite increasingly out of 
touch with the many-millioned people of this 
sprawling land, but stupidly planning an 
explosive elitist future The elite, for some 
strange reasons embedded m our history, is 
acceptable so long as it sets examples worthy 
of emulation. But this, too, is not happening 
any more. The system is more crisis-ridden 
than ever before In fact, it is in many ways 
in a state of collapse. 

Another exercise on the reorganisation of 
our states is urgently needed at all-party 
level, an exercise that embraces all the 
schemes that have so far been projected I 
doubt whether the states can be reorganised 
as they were on a linguistic basis, through 
a single commission It may be necessary to 
address these problems as they arise. But are 
we ever aware of the need to move in this 
area? Gorkhaland is being handled without 
a perspective frame This makes the demand 
doiJbly provocative to those exercising power 

Hopei ully, prime minister Rajiv Gandhi 
and chief minister Jyoti Basu will mend 
their attitudes and place questions like 
Gorkhaland before a committee of CMs 
called specifically to discuss such stirrings 
in so many parts of the country We are 
operating as if we don’t care about the 
people. An unsolved Gorkhaland problem 
can get us into many tangles in our relations 
with neighbouring Nepal, and, for that 
matter, with the Gorkha contingents in the 
army—some fifty to sixty thousand of 
our best fighting men. In the process, 
other angry movements for identity will be 
sparked. 

Essentially, these are the problems of 
growing up India and its people are respon¬ 
ding to profound changes But the leader¬ 
ships of our various political parties, com¬ 
posed largely of failed chief ministers, must 
also grow up They arc verily untouched by 
the change around them That is the core 
of our interrelated crises 
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COMPANIES 


Impressive Turn Round 

Hanaavivek 


MUKAND IRON AND STEEL WORKS 
has staged an impressive turn round m its 
performance during 1985-86 and has returned 
to the dividend list after an absence of two 
years. Gross profit has soared to an all-time 
high figure of Rs 10.29 crore from previous 
year’s mere Rs 14 lakh following increase in 
sales from Rs 115 crore to Rs 214 crore. These 
figures reflect a substantial widening of pro¬ 
fit margins. After depreciation, there is a net 
profit of Rs 5.08 crore against a net loss of 
Rs 3.90 crore. The recommended distribu¬ 
tion on the capital enlarged by conversion 
of debentures is covered 4.80 times by 
earnings. 

Output of rolled products of the steel 
plant was 1,84,871 tonnes against 91,602 
tonnes in the previous year The steel divi¬ 
sion has been able to develop high quality 
special and alloy steels which have met with 
encouraging response in the market. Produc¬ 
tion of finished stainless steel increased to 
25,650 tonnes from previous year’s 13,308 
tonnes Steel foundry produced 8,411 tonnes 
of steel castings against 7,760 tonnes. The 


company received a bulk order for bogies 
in December 1985 and for couplers in April 
1986 and the foundry is now operating nor¬ 
mally. The orders on hand provide normal 
load for the foundry upto March next. 
Excess capacity in steel foundry industry, 
however, has resulted in price competition 
reducing prices of bogies and couplers. With 
increase in cost of all inputs, profitability of 
the foundry operations has been adversely 
affected. Sales value of production of 
machine building division increased to Rs 22 
crore from Rs 12.7 crore previously. The divi¬ 
sion executed several large orders of public 
sector undertakings. The value of contracts 
executed by the contract and engineering ser¬ 
vices division was Rs 2.3 crore against Rs 3.6 
crore. 

The company’s programme of doubling 
its steel making capacity has made satisfac¬ 
tory progress. Modernisation of facilities in 
the steel plant and successful adoption of 
improved technologies of steel making have 
enabled the company to reduce energy con¬ 
sumption by about 20 per cent. With the 


commissioning of ultra high power furnace, 
further reduction is expected. The company 
has achieved economies in the consumption 
of electrode and several other consumables 
as well. Its application for collaboration for 
the manufacture of ‘dual phase* steel with 
Advanced Design Materials Corporation, 
USA, has been approved by the central 
government. After successful laboratory 
trials and pilot plant studies, continuous 
production trials were initiated in respect of 
Mukand’s high tensile rebars based on this 
technology. These bars are expected to be 
commercialised in the current year. In 
association with SICOM, a new joint sector 
company is being formed under the name 
‘Mukand Steel Strips’ for manufacturing hot 
rolled steel strips. The company and SICOM 
will jointly subscribe to 51 per cent of 
the equity capital and the balance 49 per 
cent will be offered to the public. Metal¬ 
lurgical and Engineering Consultants (India) 
(MECON) has been appointed consultant 
for techno-economic feasibility studies on 
the project. 

EAST INDIA HOTELS has been able to 
achieve higher turnover and profits during 
1985-86, albeit at reduced profit margins, in 
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spit* of the fact that tourist arrivals fell short 
of targets set by the department of tourism 
due to uncertain conditions in some parts 
of the country. The company made a gross 
profit of Rs 12.16 crore against Rs 11.72 crore 
in the previous year following a turnover of 
Rs 46.51 crore against Rs 41.77 crore Net 
profit is also higher at Rs 7.31 crore (Rs 6.84- 
crore). Dividend has been reduced to 20 per 
cent from 25 per cent paid last year, but it 
claims more. Even so, the distribution is 
covered 2.06 times by earnings as against 

2 times previously. 

The directors expect the company’s 
revenue and profit to increase substantially 
in the current year as a result of addition 
and expansion of facilities. The Oberoi flight 
kitchen located at Sahar airport, Bombay, 
was commercially opened in December 1985 
and a five-star hotel at Bhubaneswar in 
January 1986 The additional 375 rooms in 
Bombay together with three restaurants, four 
meeting rooms, a swimming pool, a health 
club and an air-conditioned shopping cen¬ 
tre opened recently. The renovation of the 
New Delhi hotel will be substantially com¬ 
pleted shortly. The renovation of existing 
hotels in Calcutta, Darjeeling and Bombay 
is also under way 

STRAW PRODUCTS' programme of 
modernisation of its paper mills in Orissa 
is in progress and is expected to be completed 
before the end of 1987 as per schedule The 
company proposes to take up installation of 
a new machine at the paper mills for pro¬ 
duction of light-weight and speciality papers 
at a cost of about Rs 10 crore. It is actively 
pursuing the policy of diversifying into other 
lines of manufacture such as electronics, 
synthetic fibres and petrochemicals. The 
polyester staple fibre project of Orissa 
Synthetics, promoted by the company in 
association with Industrial Promotion and 
Investment Corporation of Orissa at 
Dhenkanal in Orissa is m an advanced stage 
of implementation and is expected to go on 
stream in the last quarter of 1986 The 
company has since subscribed to the equity 
capital of this unit to the tune of Rs 5 50 
crore and is required to make a further 
investment of Rs one crore. 

Straw Products has turned in good 
working results for 1985 with a marked 
increase in margins, as reflected in a gross 
profit of Rs 15 30 crore against Rs 9.45 crore 
in the previous year following sales of 
Rs 91.86 crore against Rs 82.41 crore. Net 
profit is substantially higher at Rs 6 56 crore 
compared to Rs 1.72 crore of 1984. The un¬ 
changed dividend of 20 per cent on the 
capital more than doubled by conversion of 
debentures and part of the financial institu¬ 
tions’ loans into equity shares was covered 

3 28 times by earnings as against only 1.67 
times last year on the old capital. Sates of 
the paper and board division was higher due 


to improvement in product-mix and better 
price realisation. 

The price of controlled variety of white 
printing paper was revised from Rs 6,400 to 
Rs 7,200 per tonne in January 1986, but the 
directors say that it is still lower than the cost 
of production. Sizeable quantities of raw 
materials for paper mills had to be procured 
from other states at considerably higher cost 
due to inadequate supply from company's 
leased forests in Orissa 

The company has been seeking an allot¬ 
ment of land for captive plantation from the 
Government of Orissa. As a first step, an 
area of 176 hectares has been recently allot¬ 
ted. The working of the board mills con¬ 
tinued to be adverse, the company claims, 
mainly because of very high incidence of 
excise duty on its products as compared to 
similar products of smaller units. 

The cement division produced 4,81,163 
tonnes of cement, achieving 96 per cent of 
capacity. Cost control measures resulted in 
lower consumption of power and coal and 
better operating results were obtained despite 
several constraints. Chronic power supply 
problems like severe power cuts ranging from 
30 to 90 per cent, frequent interrupyons 
and wide voltage fluctuations continued 
throughout the year. Although the company 
has installed diesel generating sets to meet 
the 100 per cent power requirement, frequent 
power cuts and power interruptions in power 
supply affect production because of con¬ 
tinuous nature of operations of the kiln and 
other processes, besides increase in mainte¬ 
nance and production costs. Power rates 
were steeply increased by 50 per cent during 
the year and cost of production continued 
to rise all round on account of increase in 
costs of all inputs Due to insufficient 
availability of railway wagons, coal has to 
be transported by road from long distances 
and bulk of cement despatches has to be 
made by road at high cost. According to the 
Managing Director, such problems com¬ 
pound the difficulties faced by industries set 
up in ‘no-mdustry’ areas which suffer from 
inadequate infrastructure The company is 
even now obliged to augment water supply at 
a capital expenditure of Rs I 25 crore 

INDIAN ORGANIC CHEMICALS has 
stepped up dividend from 15 per cent to 18 
per cent on an enlarged capital following 
good working results Gross profit has 
advanced from previous year’s Rs 14.88 crore 
to Rs 21 20 crore,*while sales have risen from 
Rs 80.93 crore to Rs 102 14 crore These 
figures reflect widening of profit margins 
With the tax liability taking away a bigger 
chunk, net profit is only modestly higher at 
Rs 8.10 crore (Rs 7 86 crore) Even so, the 
increased distribution is covered 3 57 times 
by earnings as against 5 34 times previously. 

The fibre division witnessed an upward 
trend in production and sale as a result of 
reduction in excise duty on polyester fibre 



and adjustment in excise duty on blended 
yams and fabnci The company fully passed 
on the impact of excise duty reduction to its 
customers in keeping with the general expec¬ 
tations of the Central government. The 
letters of intent for expansion of polyester 
fibre capacity and for establishing a project 
for polyester filament yarn at Manaii, 
Madras, have been converted into industrial 
licences and efforts are being made for early 
commissioning of both the facilities. The 
financial institutions have sanctioned foreign 
currency loans of Rs 16.65 crore to finance 
the foreign exchange components of the cost 
of the projects. 

The foods division has acquired land in 
village Paud in Raigad district of Maharashtra 
and obtained government approval for 
foreign collaboration for implementing the 
letter of intent for annual manufacture of 
2,500 tonnes of french fries and allied 
products. Efforts are being made to commis¬ 
sion the plant during the current financial 
year The company has also set up a soft¬ 
ware division at Bangalore which would 
initially develop software packages foi 
various industries The directors expect this 
division to show encouraging performance 
in the coming years. 


In the Capital Market 


Gujarat Propack promoted by Gujarat 
State Industrial Investment Corporation 
(GIIC) and J M Patel Group, is entering the 
capital market with ail issue ot 9 50 lakh 
equity shares of Rs 10 each at par on 
December 15, 1986 Out of these, 3 50 lakh 
shares are being otfered to non-resident 
Indians, the subscription list for which 
will open on December 6 The company is 
setting up a Rs 554 lakh project for the 
manufacture of 800 tonnes per annum of 
Biaxially Oriented Polypropylene (BOPP) 
film of packaging grade at village Baska m 
Panchmahal district of Gujarat, where it will 
be eligible for backward area benefits. The 
company is importing plant and machinery 
from Bruckner Maschinenbau of West 
Germany, who has supplied over 100 such 
plants operating all over the world. Produc¬ 
tion at the plant is expected by March 1987 
BOPP is widely used in consumer product 
industries for packaging of products tike 
cigarettes, snack foods, biscuits and confec¬ 
tionary, blades and many other products 
The company will have inherent advantage 
of the existing strong marketing network 
of the J M Patel Group According to 
B H Patel, managing director, break-even 
point is estimated at 45 per cent of capacity 
utilisation The company expects to achieve 
70 per cent capacity in the first year of pro¬ 
duction and earn sufficient profits to pay a 
fair maiden dividend The issue is being 
managed by SBI Capital Markets and 
J M Financial and Investment Consultan¬ 
cy Services, 
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Communal Holocaust in Amravti 

Asghar Ali Engineer 


AMRAVTI is an important trading centre 
n Vidarbha, Maharashtra. The most im- 
lortant trades are of cotton and film distri- 
mtion. The trading in cotton is controlled 
iy both state co-operatives and private co- 
iperative societies. Film distribution is in the 
lands of private individuals and companies 
kmravti is also a centre of gambling in this 
egion the dens being controlled by powerful 
inderworld elements Thus Amravti, a city 
>f around 4 5 lakh inhabitants, has quite a 
lisproportionatc number of anti-social 
lements m its population. 

Why did commuifal violence erupt so 
uddenly m this Vidarbha town? Could it 
le ascribed t6 anti-social elements alone as 
s being done? Or could there be more 
undamental reasons for it? What is more 
ignificant to note m this case is that 
kmravti was free of the communal virus for 
ong despite its 20 per cent mushm popula- 
lon. One reason for this is that Vidarbha 
lenerally has been a traditional stronghold 
>f a single party, le, the Congress, now of 
■ourse, the Congress(l). Lvcn today out of 
line MLAs of this district, seven belong to 
he Congress(I) and all the three MPs too 
>elong to this party Muslims, dalits and 
.indhis, three important minority com- 
nunuies, have generally voted for Congress 
"ommunal panics have not thrived here 
ither The BJP and the Muslim League have 
i nominal presence 

Not only this There seems to be no 
lerious competition between hindus and 
tiushms for elective posts All the seven 
VlLAs and thicc MPs aie non-mushms. In 
fact, the muslims, sindhis and dalits are quite 
poor and backward While the sindhis have 
some small trade in their hands, the mushms 
and dalits either serve, do odd jobs or own 
pan shops, tea stalls or take to hawking for 
:heir survival Such a situation is not ‘ideal’ 
for communal politics It is, therefore, not 
very surprising if Amravti was by and large 
free from the communal virus, so far 

The important question then is can mere 
presence of larger number, or even increasing 
number of anti-social elements, as has been 
suggested, explain this spurt in communal 
violence in Amravti 7 Though the role of 
these elements is undeniable, it cannot be 
explained only by that. The whole matter 
must be viewed in the larger perspective 
Both micro as well as macro factors have 
affected the situation there 

The country as a whole is under the 
thickening fog of communalism Casteist 
and communal forces arc multiplying for a 
variety of reasons which we need not analyse 
here in detail Suffice it may to say that the 
uneven distribution of economic resources, 
caste- and community-wise, on the one 
hand, and, large-scale mobilisation of votes 
on these lines, on the other, have signi¬ 
ficantly contributed to the growth ol these 


forces. Also, the conflict in Punjab, the 
Ramjanam Bhooim-Babri Masjid contro¬ 
versy as well as the Shah Bano agitation 
further communahsed the situation. The 
communal and fundamentalist forces from 
both the sides spared no efforts to fully 
exploit narrow and parochial sentiments on 
these issues The secular political parties also 
vie with each other for exploiting such senti¬ 
ments one way or the other. New issues like 
the Krishna Janambhoomn etc, are being 
raised by the communahsts to strengthen the 
communal sentiments, The old RSS theory 
‘hindus under siege’ in its new garb and the 
‘rcligio-cultural identity of minorities under 
threat’ are finding ready acceptance among 
the hindus and muslims and other mino¬ 
rities. Eveiv nook and cornel in the country 
is coming under the spell of such pro¬ 
paganda. Amravti could not have remained 
unaffected for long And the inevitable 
happened there too 

As far as micro factors were concerned 
there were several of them too Amravti, as 
pointed out above, is an important him 
distribution centre in whole ot Vidarbha 
Several hundred people arc employed in this 
trade The recent film strike in Maharashtra 
had a great impact on the employment situa¬ 
tion there. Many were thrown out of jobs 
some of whom did fall into the hands ot 
anti-social elements Even the autorickshaw 
business was seriously affected due to the 
closure of cinemas 

Secondly, the present police boss Sharma 
had started an unrelenting campaign against 
the gambling dens and Amravti is a centre 
of gambling dens Many den-lords were 
frustrated and were waiting for an oppor¬ 
tunity to wreak their revenge Communal 
violence could certainly give bad name to 
Sharma There is no denying the fact that 
the anti-social elements played a great role 
in looting, burning and stabbing incidents 
Those unemployed also seem to have found 
an opportunity to loot and grab 

Shiv Sena Presence 

Also, and it is quite significant, the 
Amravti municipality has been converted 
into corporation and though presently under 
the administrator, elections are soon ex¬ 
pected to take place The Shiv Sena, which 
so far had tailed to establish its toe-hold in 
this region, is determined to at least register 
its presence now and get an entry into the 
Amravati corporation The best way to get 
such an entry, as it has learnt through its ex¬ 
perience in Nasik, Panvel and other towns 
of Maharashtra, is to incite communal 
passion and get a sympathetic hearing 
among at least a section of Maharashtrians. 
The Shiv Sena, as is widely known, after its 
success in the Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion, is trying to get into various munici¬ 
palities in the state and the easiest way to 


do this is to take recourse to communal and 
parochial sentiments in the present climate 
in the country. 

At present the Sena has a very precarious 
existence m Amravti and also it is difficult 
to find direct evidence of its involvement in 
the communal flare-up. On this basis some 
have questioned the Sena’s involvement in 
it. Well, one can press only inferences into 
service. The Warud incidents on October 15 
when the Durga procession is alleged to have 
been stopped due to somebody falling on the 
drum near a mosque did have its effect on 
the situation in Amravti Three persons were 
killed m that town. Bhujbal, the Sena leader 
and former mayor of Bombay visited Warud 
and also Amravti It must be noted that the 
riots in Nasik in May 1986 also followed 
BhujbaPs visit and for similar reasons In 
Nasik too, municipal election-, were due and 
the Sena had the ambition to capture some 
seats 

It is also important to note that anti-soual 
elements by themselves cannoi start any riot 
by themselves It does require involvement 
ot some political forces Without the 
involvement ot the latter it remains merely 
skirmishes between two goonda-gangs Only 
those gangs, or gang-lords with political 
connections and linkages are able to give it 
a communal turn, albeit tor their own 
reasons We have seen this in Baroda and 
Ahmedabad riots also Shiva Kahar of 
Baroda was connected with a faction of the 
ruling party in Baroda and the same was the 
story in Ahmedabad too Here in Amravti 
if the anti-socials had their designs, the Sena 
had its own motives too and it seems to have 
become an ’ideal’ combination. 

One can never be sure but these seem to 
be the factors contributing to the situation 
in Amravti Our investigators feel that after 
the riots the Shiv Sena has acquired some 
political clout and it is now more likely to 
register its presence. The hold of the Con¬ 
gress is weakening to some extent in this 
region due to economic discontent Sharad 
Joshi’s Shetkan Sangathana is making 
inroads and the communal organisations too 
are making their bid at the local level. The 
riots in Amravn must be seen in this 
backdrop 

How It Began 

The trouble actually started on the night 
of November 2 The triggering incident in 
this case was a petty quarrel over playing of 
cards near the Kholapuri Gate area by some 
muslims It is interesting to note here that 
like other places like Ahmedabad the trouble 
mainly erupted in the walled city and 
remained confined there Again, like 
Ahmedabad, there are narrow lanes and by¬ 
lanes within which hindus, muslims and 
dalits, mostly poor, live cheek-by-jowl. There 
houses are low and built of cheap and in¬ 
flammable materials. It is easy to loot and 
set fire to them. Moreover, economic and 
social tensions arc aplenty m such poor, 
crowded shanty towns. In. such a situation 
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ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL WElKLY 


it is not only houses and petty shops which 
go up in flames, the hearts and minds of 
people too, on the slightest pretexts One can 
hardly expect restraint when human minds 
are tense due to abundance of socio¬ 
economic problems. The mental tension 
soon pour out into physical arson and 
looting 

Following the Warud incidents in which 
three hindus were killed in the police firing, 
a call for Amravti bandh was given by the 
Shiv Sena on October 23 The muslims and 
sindhts refused to down the shutters This 
further raised the level of communal tension 
in Amravti It was followed by Gnyaneshwar 
Karole objecting to five muslim youths 
playing cards outside his house. One of them 
assaulted Karole with a razor blade and a 
minor scuffle followed. The police was 
called in and the DSP Sharma maintains 
that he managed "to dilfuse the tension”. 
However, the same evening a dalit girl was 
allegedly molested by a muslim youth. A 
number of dalit and hindu women marched 
lo the police station demanding action 
against the culprit This further enraged the 
hindu feelings which were already inflam- 
nied due to the Warud events 

As already pointed out number of youth 
of all communities were out of jobs due to 
the film strike (black marketeers, cycle- 
rickshaw pullers and others due to theatre 
closures) and also due to a crack-down on 
gambling dens (owned by Kailash Solanki, 
Ahmad Jabbar, Tarabai and others). So on 
the night of Novembei 2, looting and 
burning started in the crowded localities In 
the face of allegations and counter-allega¬ 
tions it is very difficult to establish how 
it began The htndus maintain that the 
muslims attacked Hanuman Nagar shouting 
slogans like “Hindustan Murdabad”, "Allah 
Zmdabad” and the muslims say that the 
slogans of “Jai Bhavani, Jai Shivaji” rent 
the air the whole night long when their 
houses were being attacked Many muslims 
and hindu shops jusi outside the Kholapuri 
Gate were also looted. The administration 
puts the total losses to around Rs I 75 lakh 
to two lakh 1 he total number of deaths are 
said to be eight (official figures are seven 
dead while unofficial figures pul it around 
nine, all told) of which six are muslims 

The muslim residents complained that the 
police looked on while their houses were 
burning and that adequate police force was 
not deployed But it appears unlike other 
places tfie role of police here was not com¬ 
munal although it may have been hampered 
due to inadequate numbers However, the 
DSP maintained that the not could be con¬ 
trolled within 16 hours and it is true that the 
riot was under control after November 3 
The police arrested in all 537 persons 
of which 300 were released on bail by 
November 15 Jabbar and his three asso¬ 
ciates have been detained under the NSA. 

Communal Divide Not Deep 

The human suffering in the riot was 
intense. Most of the two-room houses in the 
crowded localities of Haiderpura and 
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Hanuman Nagar look as if they were 
deserted months ago. Many houses have 
their doors smashed and their tiled-roofs 
completely broken. Abdul Sheikh, a cycle 
rickshaw driver not only had his house 
destroyed but even his source of livelihood 
burnt to a skeleton Sheikh has a wife and 
thre children to support 

Sakinabi Mifza used to stitch clothes 
while her husband Fakhrnddin drove a cycle- 
rickshaw to look after their live children But 
both her sewing machine and his rickshaw 
have been burnt She pathetically remarked 
Char bhi jai gava aur dtl bhi (house was burnt 
and heart too) Gaffar Shall Kochak, his 
wife and four children had fled with the help 
of a hindu neighbour but returned to find 
only a debris in place of their house. The 
utensils, Diwali bonus and food items stored 
in the house were looted They could only 
wring their hands in despair 

Similarly Damodai Mahande, an employee 
in the fire brigade was arrested by the police 
when he was standing outside his house 
Later his house was looted All but a lew 
utensils, tube lights, a fan and other things 
have disappeared The fate of the houses of 
Babu Hirudkar. Prahalad Agmerc, Shahade 
Kisan Supase and Manikrao Walsarc was 
similar All of them lost everything they 
possessed 

But muslims as well as the hindus insist 
that they suffered at the hands of the 
goondas Many of them said that goondas 
from outside attacked, not our neighbours 
The attackers were strangers Many sheltered 
each othei breaking the barriers of com¬ 
munities Though bitterness was not absent, 
the divide did not seem to be very deep 
Some incidents, however, weie quite deplor¬ 
able and dearly showed the nature of 
mischief Some people were forcibly applied 
gulal and shaved the hair or beard of those 
who protested In one case the mischief 
makers forced their way into the house of 
a college teacher, Zdlur Rahman Ansari, 
living in the staff quarters in Gadge Nagar 
and tried to apply gulal to him and forcibly 
shave his beard His hindu colleagues saved 
Jum with difficulty 

It must also be noted that though thcic 
was an incident of eve-teasing of a dhor girl, 
the relations between the dalits and muslims 
were not considerably strained Dada 
Shende, a dalit trade union leader even 
seemed to be little sympathetic to the 
muslims It must be remembered that the 
rumour of a dalit girl having been molested 
had spread like wild fire and was used to 
incite hindu passions just before the riots 
started. In general, rumours as usual played 
large part in inciting communal passions and 
even causing pantek among the hindus and 
muslims 

According to the district collector Subodh 
Kumar the main cause of communal flare 
up was large-scale unemployment in the area 
and tendency of petty crime to increase as 
a result thereof. This tends to take com¬ 
munal colour He also refuted the argument 
that there was communication gap between 
the police and the administration. He felt 
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timely action was taken to curb the violence 
He did not deny some nexus between the 
police and the gamblers hut maintained that 
the police handled the situation effectively 
and did not spare any trouble maker He also 
felt that religion is still far from being a 
personal matter and is often exploited by the 
vested interests He also maintained that 
relief measures were undertaken without any 
discrimination 

I'he MP of the region Usha 'Bu Chowdhary 
strongly maintained that it was not a com¬ 
munal not at all but a war between the 
goondas Amravti, she niumlained, has never 
been a eenue of communalism Mnulana 
Mohammad Safdar, general secretary, 
Amravti Muslim league also was of the 
opinion that the police raids had stopped the 
gambling business and that anti-social 
elements were waiting for an opportunity 
He also lelt that the Shiv Sena leaders like 
Bhujb|a! and others had a role to play and 
they incited nuts here taking advantage of 
the Warud incidents T he riots, according to 
him were pre-planned and staite'd with "Jai 
Bhavani, Jai Shivaji” slogans Also, mata¬ 
dors and cars never seen before m Amravti 
weie wen to be tunning atound He also 
alleged that the police lired on the muslim 
mob killing three persons whereas the hindu 
mob was not fired upon According to him 
thcic was no need to open tire as the mob 
could have been dispersed by other methods. 
He also maintained that no hindu shop was 
burnt or looted and that lurthei mischief 
was done in Sirala where a pig was slaugh¬ 
tered inside a mosque (Sirala is about 20 km 
from Amravti) Yet no action has been taken 
against anyone so lar 

Kartnarkai, the seuetaiv of the BJP 
alleged that Anil Modak, a ruling partynian 
openly sheltered gamblers A memorandum 
was also submitted to the government but 
no action had been taken. According to 
Karmaikar the rioting was not pre-planned 
but was a spontaneous outburst of emotions 
There was stone throwing, according to him. 
on the peace march altei the Wai ud incident 
and this angeicd the hindus In fact, theie 
is no existence ot Shiv Sena in Amravti and 
the riots cannot be blamed on them Madan 
Bhatt of the fanata parly hluincd the Con- 
grcss(I) politicians for sheltering the rnatka 
kings and according to him it is this goon- 
daism which is mainly responsible lor what 
happened m Amravti However, no Shiv 
Sena leader was available for comment as 
the Shiv Saintks were either underground or 
in jail. 

The Amravti riots once again piovc how 
petty politics is inextricably linked with 
communal riots and how politicians leave 
no available opportunity to exploit religious 
and similar other parochial sentiments to 
gain some ground aniong one or the other 
community 

[I KTA (Committee lor l ommunal Unitv), 
Bombay, sent its team lo Amtavti for mvestiga 
non of communal violence of Novemhci 2 and 
3. I9H6 I he investigation was done by 
Vijayauder Acharya and I ma Mathias I his 
report is based on their investigation J 



Deaths in Police Custody: Whom and 
Why Do the Police Kill? 

K Balagopal 


WHEN a person is beaten to death m police 
custody, the very event, even without the 
need of any propaganda, generates an image 
which retrospectively justifies it. the victim 
would not be beaten so badly if he/she were 
not a ‘desperate’ criminal or an otherwise 
dangerous individual. The police usually add 
their flourish to the image by describing as 
the victim’s crimes all the charges they have 
written down in the FIR, some of them even 
perhaps as an afterthought necessitated by 
the very death And when a scholar like 
Upendra Baxi (“The Crisis of the Indian 
legal System”) manages to arrive at the con¬ 
clusion, unsupported by any evidence on 
exhibit, that custodial violence is used not 
invariably but rationally or ‘judiciously’ (a 
particularly inept choice of a description) 
by the police in the course of the investiga¬ 
tion of crimes, the image acquires respectable 
solidity it would not be a very judicious use 
of torture that beats to death a mere drun¬ 
kard m pickpocket or prostitute, would it 7 

It would not, obviously 

Crime, it appears, is not as yet a very 
fashionable topic of social science research 
in India, and much less fashionable is a 
study of the consequences ot crime for the 
(real or suspected) criminal, as distinct from 
the ‘law-abiding’ citizenry One has perforce 
to look to the information compiled at con¬ 
siderable risk and expense by civil liberties 
organisations foi a proper evaluation of the 
common image of victims of police torture 
as ‘dangerous’ criminals. Perhaps it is the 
unhealthy disrespect that Upendra Baxi 
exhibits m his book for civil liberties 
activists—he describes them by such choice 
expressions as ‘bleeding civil libertarians’, 
‘leading lights of human rights’, etc—that 
helps him retain his notion that torture is 
used by the police judiciously and not as a 
matter of routine. 

Let us take a took at the statistics pertain¬ 
ing to custodial deaths in AP ovei the last 
three years Numbers are usually the nrost 
unreliable of all facts, because of the 
spurious air of solidity they possess, but 
some things are nevertheless woith enumera¬ 
ting some times This state has seen 60 
recorded or otherwise known cases of death 
in police custody during the last three years. 
The data is sufficiently comprehensive to 
meaningfully calculate the frequency distri¬ 
bution of victims ot police torture classified 
according to the dimes they were charged 
with, simplifying the matter by dividing the 
crimes into two classes' serious and ordinary 
crimes We can perhaps agree to describe 
murder, rape and dacoity as serious crimes, 
and thett, assault, prostitution, inebriety, 
unlawful assembly, ele, as ordinary crimes, 
without doing too much injury to prevailing 
social mores But the moment we try to fit 
all the victims into these two classes, we 
discover that they are not exhaustive and «** 


third class is required: the class of victims 
of police torture who are not charged or 
intended to be charged with any crime but 
are taken into custody for a variety of more 
or less illegitimate reasons- you may be put 
inside a lock-up to keep you handy till the 
police decide whether to charge you with 
a crime or let you go, it may be your 
father/son/husband/brother/wife/daughter 
that the police really want and they may lock 
you up to force that person to come to them 
out of concern for your welfare and sur¬ 
render (this is the most common method of 
apprehending ‘wanted persons’ and a 
method that takes full cognisance of the 
powerful pull that ties of affection exert on 
people, especially in cultures like ours that 
are not fully commoditised), you may be 
locked up so that some money may be 
extracted from you with the threat of 
charging you with a crime (this is again a 
very common source of illegal income lor 
the police); you may be locked up because 
there is an influential person in your locality 
who thinks that a short stretch inside a lock¬ 
up will do you good and is willing lo incur 
some expenditure to that end, you may be 
locked up because you are in the habit ot 
helping inconvenient people (like, lor 
instance, naxalites) and locking you up is felt 
to be the only way to rid you of the habit; 
you may be locked up ‘preventively’ on the 
suspicion that you are likely to commit a 
crime if left at large, you may be locked up 
as part of a general tounding up of ‘anti¬ 
social elements’, as lor instance when there 
is a majoi disordei and the police aie under 
pressure to give the impression of ‘quick’ 
action And so on Let alone torture, even 
locking up people is done most arbitrarily 
and injudiciously by the police—if by the 
word ‘judicious’ one means some kind of 
rationality vis-a-vis the investigation of 
crimes. 

We are, therefore, forced into a three-class 
distribution- serious crimes, ordinary crimes 
and no crimes. The 60 victims divide them¬ 
selves as follows- 6 were accused of serious 
crimes, 14 of ordinary crimes a/id 22 of no 
crimes Not much commentary is required 
now to establish that there is no relation 
between seriousness of the crime a person 
is accused of and the probability of his/her 
getting killed in police custody And from 
this it would appear to follow that police 
torture is used very arbitrarily and it results 
in fatalities not because a rational use ot 
torture leads to excesses where the crime 
being investigated is of a serious nature, but 
because the normal methods and intensity 
of torture naturally and necessarily lead to 
death in a given combination of circum¬ 
stances- the lock-up is exceptionally in¬ 
sanitary, the victim is of weak bodily health, 
does not get adequate food while in lock¬ 
up, is dispirited and demoralised by a false 


or morally unjust accusation, is deprived of 
proper medical attention, etc. It further 
needs no argument to prove that these 
circumstances, insofar as they are not 
inherent to the system of policing, obtain 
more easily in the case of persons who get 
accidentally involved in crimes than with 
professional criminals, lb enumerate these 
quantities, of the 60 cases referred to, at the 
most ‘liberal’ estimate only 12 can be des¬ 
cribed as professional or habitual criminals, 
if by this expression we mean that crime 
constitutes their prime or important means 
of livelihood The remaining 48 persons are 
either casually or not at all involved in 
crimes, 

T-et us take a look at the matter from 
another angle. Why do the police torture 
suspects 7 It one takes at face value the 
formal supposition that persons are taken 
into custody m the course ol the investiga¬ 
tion of crimes, it follows that police torture 
is intended to extract intormation The law, 
to the extent that it is at all worried about 
police torture, takes the same view Sections 
330 and 331 of the Indian Penal Code make 
it a criminal offence to subject anybody (o 
torture in order to extract information con¬ 
cerning any crime it is presumed that there 
can be no other reason lot .custodial torture 
The UN declaration against torture takes the 
same view It is only against such a pre¬ 
supposition that one can at all debate—as 
Upendra Baxi does—whether the use and 
(he magnitude of tortuie is judicious, 
rational, etc, or not Now il this presupposi¬ 
tion were tiue, deaths in police custody 
should occur mainly in cases where the 
investigation ol the crime is intricate, and 
evidence cannot be gathered without healing 
up somebody very badly Yet, it we try to 
enumerate how many o! our 60 cases fall 
within this category, we are in for a sui prise 
24 cases (40 per cent) are cases such as theft 
which may ‘require’ lorture to find out where 
Ihe stolen material has been hidden, whom 
it has been sold to, etc, but the remaining 
60 per cent of the cases are crimes such as 
assault, rioting, etc, in which the necessary 
evidence is all there on hand and nothing 
needs to be extracted. 

The inescapable conclusion is that there 
is something wrong with the understanding 
that the police use toiture mainly as an 
instrument in the investigation ot crimes If 
that is not true, and if we rule out the expla¬ 
nation that by some kind of a principle of 
natural selection sadists and psychopaths 
alone enter the department (not because this 
is entirely far-fetched but because it will get 
us nowhere), then one is forced to take a 
much closer look at what the police are 
actually doing when they are supposed to be 
investigating crimes. 

The true answer is that the police are 
doing many things parallely or even simul¬ 
taneously when they are supposed to be 
preventing or detecting crime. The world of 
the police is such a'closed underworld—in 
every sense of that pejorative metaphor— 
that our presuppositions are bound to take 
a sharp knock once we get close to it. It is 
not that the police do not investigate crimes: 
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they«do. Most of the time that is whet they 
are doing. Too much misinformation and 
deliberately distorted criticism of the police 
has been spread by the reports of police 
commissions chaired by retired but still 
terribly loyal policemen. Among those 
distortions is the complaint that the police 
spend much more of their time in security 
and bandobast duty than in their real job 
and that this is hampering their functioning 
What is germane to our concern is that they 
nevertheless spend most of their time on 
their ‘real’ job and it is how they spend this 
time that is to be looked into, and not how 
much time they spend on it What emerges 
from a close look at this is that while con¬ 
cerning themselves with the prevention and 
detection of crimes, the police are not 
necessarily—or even primarily—interested in 
punishing the guilty and doing justice to the 
injured party At then best, their concern is 
not with justice but with the maintenance 
of ‘order’, and at their worst it can be 
anything—making money, currying favour 
with influential people, doing the bidding 
of their political bosses, etc There is much 
shedding of misguided tears at ‘political 
interference’ in the functioning of the police, 
which is supposed to be the mam cause ot 
the ills of the police establishment This is 
one ot the many half-lruths spread by the 
reports of police commissions, which have 
regrettably become opinion-makers about 
the functioning of the police. What is deli¬ 
berately kept out of focus is that the police 
are by no means mnocem little angels in this 
business ot ‘political interference’ in their 
functioning The interference is a relation of 
give and take, sought after by both parties 
The politician gets whatever he wants and 
the policeman gets his promotion, makes 
money and snubs his rivals in the depart¬ 
ment And what is true of ‘political' inter¬ 
ference is true also of interference of all 
kinds—by persons of wealth, influence and 
clout 

The implications of these observations 
need to be elaborated upon Let us take the 
best instance- we have a police officer who 
is primarily interested in the maintenance of 
order and he views everything else, Item 
justice to the investigation of crimes, as 
subordinate to this job He is honest, in the 
sense that he is not there to make money, 
but he naturally has scant respect for funda¬ 
mental rights and such like things when they 
conflict with the needs of ‘order’ Suppose 
now there is a case of rioting or a quarrel 
within his jurisdiction. 1\vo groups or indi¬ 
viduals dash and beat up each other. Investi¬ 
gation per se is no problem here for there 
will be enough witnesses on either side— 
including willing false withnesses—to supply 
all the required evidence. So all that is 
needed is to arrest the whole lot, take down 
their statements and prepare a charge-sheet. 
Torture would not be a ‘rational’ need here; 
and yet there is no policeman who would do 
things this way. He will either decide on his 
own which is the guilty party and beat them 
up, or he will beat up the whole lot of them, 
the reason being that he wants to teach them 
a lesson so that they will not indulge in 
rioting ever again in their lives, one or two 
of them may die in the process of course. 


Of the 60 cases mentioned there are eight 
of this category, where an accused in a case 
of quarrelling or rioting was taken into 
custody and beaten to be taught a lesson and 
died before he learnt the lesson Needless to 
add, such notions as police teaching people 
lessons are alien to criminal law as it pre¬ 
sently stands in India or any civilised 
country That is supposed to be the job of 
the courts, but there is not a single police¬ 
man who has an ounce more of respect for 
the capacity of the courts to punish crimi¬ 
nals than the most hardened criminal 
himself. The average policeman believes that 
the courts are extremely ineffective in 
proving and punishing the guilty He there¬ 
fore decides in the course o( his investiga¬ 
tion who is guilty, what is the moral stand¬ 
ing ot the guilt, what is the appropriate 
punishment to be given, ahd sets about 
doling out the punishment (converted into 
quanta of torture) inside the lock-up itself 
A large part of custodial torture consists of 
punishment for undetermined guilt bv un¬ 
lawful force, and not the judicious use o( 
force to extract information regarding 
crimes It is only after the deteimination ot 
the guilt and punishment are over that the 
policeman takes the suspect to court— with 
the air of one honouring a quaint ritual— 
to have his guilt and punishment determined 
all over again, this lime by lawful means 

An extension oi this ‘teaching of lessons’ 
occurs in a special political context. Sup¬ 
porters of the naxulite groups are frequently 
taken to police stations and beaten to teach 
them not to suppoit the naxalites There 
must be iitcially thousands of such cases ol 
political uses of torture, and if we add the 
activists of the naxahte groups who are also 
subjected to much more vicious torture than 
is normal, the number of such victims comes 
to 11 out of our 60 

As wc leave behind our honest—if 
lawless—policeman and go on to other types 
ol ‘irrational’ torture, we descend further 
into the depths ol inhumanity Some amount 
of torture is plainly lor monetary considera¬ 
tions to extract money from the victim or 
because somebody has given the police 
money to thrash him/her This dement is so 
pervasively present in cases of police torture 
tliat any enumeration would be a meaning¬ 
less exercise Any criminal suspect who has 
ever been tortured will tell you that all the 
while he was uncertain whether the police 
officer wanted money or a confession But 
there are at least three out o! our sixty cases 
in which the torture was exclusively—and 
not incidentally, as is common—motivated 
by the desire to extiact money One was a 
student who had run away Irom home to 
Vijayawada with 3,000 rupees in his pocket, 
one a diunk who had 7,000 rupees in his 
pocket and propositioned a girl on the street, 
taking her to be a prostitute, and one a 
peasant who was suspected of having un¬ 
earthed some buried gold in somebody clads 
field And there are at least eight cases 
where—without doubt—the torture was a 
consequence of money/influence used by 
powerful people. Perhaps the worst ease was 
one that happened in East Godavari district 
on August 26, 1985 The victim was a 16 year 


old harijan youth who had stolen some 
bananas from somebody’s plantation. The 
landlord caught the boy, beat him badly, and 
handed him over in a profusely bleeding 
condition to the Yeleswaram police; an eye 
witness says that the landlord himself un¬ 
locked the lock-up door, pushed the boy 
inside and told the head constable in charge 
to ‘take care’ of the boy, he was duly taken 
care of and died by the next morning The 
full tragedy of the killing was revealed the 
next day, when the stolen bananas were 
auctioned by the court, and fetched the 
princely sum of. 6 rupees and 23 puise 

Sheer animal brutality and the desire for 
revenge are perhaps the worst of the causes 
of police killings Both these (actors are 
always present in police torture, the police 
hold strong feelings of resentment towards 
anyone who is suspected of causing a crime 
or obstructing its investigation. Their justi¬ 
fication is that whereas with other types of 
work the hours of duty determine the 
amount ot work done, with the police it is 
the amount ol work to be done that deter¬ 
mines the duration of their duty time The 
more there is of crime the more fhey there¬ 
fore hate the people who are suspected of 
having caused the crime to be committed 
I’his resentment is a vety important factor 
in police toiture and accounts for a sub¬ 
stantial part ot police brutality It lakes 
paj ocularly vicious forms when the suspect 
has done injury to the police themselves, it 
is a well known fact that anybody who 
assaults the police oi otherwise puts them 
to personal trouble will lind it a lough pro¬ 
position to get away with his life and limbs 
intact. In our sixty cases, there are two who 
did not one a radical activist who was 
beaten to death because his comrades raided 
a police inspector's house and damaged 
some property; the other a convict who 
escaped trom a sub-jail, thereby causing 
some policemen to be suspended from their 
jobs; thev caught him, put him inside a lock¬ 
up; chained him to the lock-up bars and beat 
him to death 

It would perhaps be apt to round up the 
account—and put the final touches to the 
conclusion that police brutality has many 
more dimensions than just the conscious and 
considered use of torture as an instrument 
in extracting information — with an account 
of two particularly senseless killings Both 
the victims were children—one of them 10 
months old and the other 4 years old Both 
of them were trampled to death by the boots 
of policemen during taids On the night of 
December 10, 1984, 4-year old Savitri was 
trampled to death in a slum of Hyderabad 
when the police raided their house in search 
of her uncle who was wanted in a case of 
rioting, and on August 17, 1985, m the 
village ol Kushaiguda, a suburban village of 
Hyderabad, a 10-month old child was 
similarly trampled to death when the police 
raided their house, also in seaich of persons 
involved in a case ol rioting The child had 
not even been given a name. With such 
killings we reach the extremity of ‘custodial’ 
deaths, the very existence of such extremities 
stands testimony to the wide and as yet 
uncharted cange of police brutality 
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The ‘Film Bandh’ and After 

H C 


DURING [he past few years a new type of 
business has made its appearance m the 
commercial field, that of leasing machinery 
to meet the requirements of a whole industry, 
the cost of which at times run into many 
lakhs of rupees. As lease is not sale, such 
transactions do not attract sales tax. To bring 
such transactions within the ambit of the 
sales tax, the Maharashtra government 
introduced an act called the Maharashtra 
Sales Thx on Transfer of Right to Use Any 
Goods for Any Purpose Act, 1985, and 
brought the film industry within its purview. 
The act became effective from October 1, 
1986 

The film industry relies greatly on hiring. 
The studios which are the mam field of its 
operation arc hired, as are all equipment 
such as cinematographic cameras, sound 
recording equipment, editing equipment, 
furniture, costumes, decorations, properties 
for sets, etc In fact hiring charges comprise 
n large portion of the cost of production of 
a film Even the prints of films supplied to 
the cinema hails arc leased and so have been 
brought undet the purview of the act 

The film industry has for long been 
feeling that it is being singled out by the 
government for excessive taxation The 
feeling has been especially strong in 
Maharashtra The entertainment tax in 
Maharashtra, at 170 per cent, is the highest 
among all the states There is an additional 
tax of 10 per cent called the Bangladesh 
refugees tax w hich was originally levied to 
meet the maintenance cost of refugees from 
Bangladesh but has continued to be col¬ 
lected There is also an additional surcharge 
ot 2 per cent, ostensibly to meet the cost ol 
drought relief in the state. 

Apatt from these taxes, electricity charges 
have escalated three times during the last few 
years, so much so that the bill for electricity 
consumption in even a medium theatre with 
air-conditioners comes to Rs 16,000 to 
Rs 17,000 per month. Maintenance costs of 
cinema halls have been spiralling Wages of 
workers have been increasing every year At 
the same time, revenue from screening of 
films in cinema halls has come down on ac¬ 
count of video and television Had there 
been no government restrictions, many 
cinema theatre owners would have been 
happy to close down their theatres, pre¬ 
ferring the larger returns from building supei 
markets or departmental stores. 

The income-tax department is also coming 
out with fresh demands The unexploited 
value of the negatives of old pictures is now 
threatened to be taken as wealth and wealth 
tax has already been demanded from two 
producers, evaluating the wealth on one film 
alone at Rs 5 crore in one case and Rs 2 crore 
in the second There is also an excise levy 


on prints of films which works out to about 
Rs 20,000 to Rs 25,000 on every colour print 
liking all these developments together, 
the film industry has come to the view that 
it cannot bear any further burden and would 
rather close down than be subjected to more 
taxation. Accordingly, film producers, 
distributors, cinema hall owners, hirers 
of cinema equipment, film processing 
laboratories, cine artistes, technicians and 
workers jointly presented the following 
demands to the government of Maharashtra 

(1) Withdrawal of the application of the 
Maharashtra sales tax on Transfer of 
Right to Use Any Goods for Any Pur¬ 
pose Act, 1985. on the film industry. 

(2) Withdrawal of the Bangladesh refugees 
tax on cinema tickets. 

(3) Restructuring of entertainment tax 
giving heavy relief 

(4) Abolition of octroi duty and sales tax 
on raw film. 

(5) Abolition of surcharge on theatre admis¬ 
sion tickets 

(6) Reduction of electricity tariff 

(7) A tax holiday for new cinema halls 

(8) Intensified action to curb video piracy. 
The Maharashtra government appointed 

a high-powered panel of secretaries fo study 
the demands Dissatisfied with the govern¬ 
ment’s response, the film industry went on 
an indefinite bandh from October 9 This 
was probably the first time any industry had 
united in a body in this manner for collec¬ 
tive bargaining. Negotiations for a settle¬ 
ment started, with Sunil Dutt, the well 
known film artiste and MP, taking the lead 
from the side of the industry. He was later 
joined by the matinee idol and MP from 
Allahabad who is also a personal friend ol 
the prime minister. An interim agreement 
was arrived at by which the Maharashtra 
government agreed to give an ad hoc relief 
in entertainment tax on admission tickets to 
the extent of Rs 10 crore. The panel of 
secretaries, now called the Godbole Com¬ 
mittee, has undertaken to submit its report 
by December 15 and the Film Action Com¬ 
mittee has agreed to suspend its agitation till 
then Following the settlement, cinema halls 
arc gradually opening and work in the film 
industry is slowly being resumed. 

The film industry, is, however, sharply 
divided on the settlement One section feels 
that the mediators, who are members of 
the industry and also members of the ruling 
party, have let down the industry in their zeal 
to bring about a settlement to enhance their 
image within the ruling party. They feel that 
the Maharashtra government, which had 
already lost more than Rs 2 crore by way of 
^entertainment tax alone, apart from other 
revenues, would not have been able to hold 


out much longer. A long film bandh would 
have made an issue of by the legislators, 
specially those of the opposition. The 
Maharashtra government was aware of the 
industry’s plans for a long'.fight. The 
industry had already started collecting funds 
for the relief of the weaker sections of the 
strikers. There was, therefore, no immediate 
pressure on the industry to agree to a settle¬ 
ment at any cost. The Bomaby Municipal 
Corporation also had expressed its willing¬ 
ness to consider a reduction of electricity 
charges 

The action committee, through the distri¬ 
butors’ association, has taken to court the 
issue of sales tax on prints supplied to 
cinema houses and has already received a 
favourable comment from Justice Kania 
whose orders are awaited The action com¬ 
mittee also received the overwhelming sup¬ 
port of millions of film-goers 

The other group, which favours the settle¬ 
ment, feels that it will induce a more con¬ 
ciliatory atmosphere for a dialogue, in con¬ 
trast to the original stiff stand of the chief 
minister. 

When a new act is passed, one expects that 
all its implications would have been con¬ 
sidered by the government In that case why 
could the high-powered panel not arrive at 
an eaily decision on the demands of the 
action committee'’ If a decision had been 
available within a reasonable time, the 
whole matter could have been peimanently 
resolved 

Generally speaking, any tax on enteitain- 
ment is a highly questionable measure A 
film is not just a means of entertainment but 
has an educational value The cinema is also 
one of the creative arts. England did away 
with the entertainment tax years ago In our 
country the film is the cheapest and perhaps 
the only form of entertainment, specially for 
millions of the urban poor \ tax of 170 per 
cent is exorbitantly high and deserves 
reconsideration 

There is no question that the standard of 
films has sunk very low. the conditions of 
film production and distribution have 
become such that individuals with limited 
budgets but with the ability to make better 
films cannot make an entry into the industry. 

It we look at the film industry in the 
thirties upto the outbreak of the Second War, 
the institutions which dominated it. such as 
New Theatres tn Calcutta, Prabhat in Poona, 
and Bombay Talkies in Bombay, were dedi¬ 
cated to making good filngs, reflecting the 
ills and aspirations of contemporary society 
and upholding the cultural traditions of the 
people. For these organisations, the greatest 
reward was the appreciation of the viewers. 
The scene changed completely a few years 
after the war started. A new brand of film¬ 
makers entered the industry. They were 
people who had amassed large fortunes out 
of war contracts and supplies, much of it 
in black, and they found in the film industry 
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an easy outlet for their unaccounted wealth. 
They were not interested in films as such. 
They had no ideals and scruples. Their mam 
objective was to make money at any cost. 
Unfortunately, the new generation of artistes, 
directors and technicians who entered the 
films at this stage also fell prey to this 
philosophy. The earlier institutions with 
ideals disintegrated before the flood of new 
money, independent producers sprung up, 
all values were thrown to the winds and films 
catering to prurient tastes began to be dished 
out. The government did little to arrest these 
trends. As in the times of the British, even 
after independence, films remained a part 
of the home ministry No special attention 
was given to this medium despite it having 
so much power to influence people’s minds, 
specially ot the youth. The industry was 
allowed to function in a chaotic manner 
without any direction, eventually bringing 
it to its press pass The only occasion when 
our government cast its eyes on the film 
industry in those days was when it imposed 
some new tax on it 

Defending his imposition of a new excise 
levy on release-punts of films, Morarji Desai 
.is union finance minister had argued in 
parliament that he had knowledge that pro¬ 
ducers paid large sums of money in black 
lo the stars and that therefore they should 
not resent paying a small amount to the 
government He did not say why, with all the 
powers of the union government, no elfec- 

MAHARASHTRA 


THE Shetkari Sanghatna recently held a 
two-day camp, attended by over 20,000 
women as a part of its effort to mobilise 
women in rural Maharashtra The ‘Mahila 
Adtveshan’. held on November 9 and 10, 
at Chandwad in Nasik district, was the 
culmination of a year-long eftort by the 
Sanghatna leader Sharad Josh] to give a 
boost to the ‘Mahila Aghadi’ (women’s 
front) of the Sanghatna which was launched 
in March 1985 

Though the Sanghatna has not launched 
any major agitational programmes tor over 
a year, its base appears to be in tact This 
seems to be true both in terms of sheer 
numerical strength and the intensity of 
response the Sanghatna evokes from sections 
of the peasantry in Maharashtra Over one 
lakh men also came to the camp and flocked 
outside the huge tent m which the women 
were conducting their meeting. The demand 
for remunerative prices for all agricultural 
produce remains the one-point programme 


live measures could be taken to bring the 
culprits to book. Black money in the film 
industry has been a topic of open discussion. 
The knowledge that government would not 
take a serious view has encouraged the film 
industry to indulge in use of black money 
with impunity. 

People seriously interested in films have 
another genuine grievance against the 
government Large sums of money have been 
collected by the government from the film 
industry by way of taxes but in return, except 
for the Film Institute at Pune, the industry 
has not received any tangible benefit or help 
from the government In fact a commission 
should be appointed to assess the amounts 
spent by the government on ventures like the 
Films Divison or the Film Export Corpora¬ 
tion or the National Film Development Cor¬ 
poration or even the International Film 
Festivals and the benefit from them to the 
film industry or the nation 

Now that the film industry and the 
Maharashtra government are engaged in a 
dialogue, one wishes that the central govern¬ 
ment would also be brought into the discus¬ 
sions and the opportunity used to discuss 
the grievances of the film industry as a whole 
so as to put the industry on a healthy base, 
in keeping with the importance of the 
medium tor the benefit ol the millions of 
viewers of films all over the country. The 
film medium is much too valuable to be 
wasted. 


of the Shetkari Sanghatna But over the last 
two years, the Sanghatna leader has been 
attempting to broaden the base of the 
organisation which has been widely pei- 
ceived as primarily representing the interests 
of middle and rich farmers In this context 
the Sanghatna has been trying to build links 
with dalits, tribals and landless labourers. 
Similarly, it is now addressing itself to the 
specific problems and concerns of women 

While the tactical benefits of politically 
mobilising women on a large scale are 
undeniable, Joshi insists that he is equally 
keen to redress then grievances While first 
saying “We want to reach the kitchens of the 
farmers" Joshi adds, “I could not guarantee 
that the wife would benefit from the benefits 
given to farmers (through successful pro¬ 
grammes of the Sanghatna)” 

The Chandwad camp was preceded by 
numerous smaller meetings among different 
sections of rural women, organised by the 
Sanghatna all over Maharashtra during the 


last one year. Joshi and active members of 
the Mahila Aghadi, who are mostly wives 
and daughters of leading members of the 
Sanghatna, talked with the women to 
identify their concerns Simultaneously they 
were also in touch with urban women’s 
groups and individual feminists Joshi has 
apparently read feminist literature as a part 
of his effort to build Shetkari Sanghatna 
perspective on the women’s question 

The result is an interpretation of “the 
women’s question”, which Joshi claims, is 
best suited for the indigenous needs of 
Indian women, especially rural women. In 
a booklet entitled “The Women’s Question", 
Joshi acknowledges that the one-point pro¬ 
gramme of remunerative prices will not be 
able to deal with the problems of women 
“Unlike the Marxist camp, there is no 
illusion that the women’s problems will be 
automatically resolved in the men’s utopia” 
He goes on to add that the Marxist under¬ 
standing of the origins and nature of 
women’s oppression has "collapsed both on 
theoretical and practical levels The leftist 
feminist movement became a loose appen¬ 
dage of the workers’ movement. The new 
lemimst wave raised brilliant questions 
that could not be ignored but remained 
essentially a metropolitan phenomenon. The 
new peasant movement has a historical and 
theoretical responsibility of pronouncing 
itself on the women’s question" After 
describing the multi-dimensional nature of 
women’s oppression Joshi argues that the 
biological differences between men and 
women do not make for the subordination 
of women “at all times and in all places 
inevitable or such as to dictate any particular 
pattern of gender division of labour” He 
stresses the role of socio-economic factors 
in determining familial relationships and the 
position of women within that structure. 

Beyond this, Joshi’s booklei presents a 
largely confused understanding of both the 
Marxist and feminist perspective. The 
objective of this vaguely constructed analysis 
is to bring the issue of women’s liberation 
in line with Joshi’s prevailing social and 
political analysis ‘The history of humap 
societies is the history of the evolution of 
the instruments of expropriation oi agri¬ 
cultural surplus Since the day man as 
hunter and fruit-gatherer and primitive 
peasant ceased to be the exclusive factor of 
production, and capital made its appearance, 
expropriation invariably accompanied by 
direct or indirect violence has been the 
principal economic activity Family as an 
institution has been shaped so as to be able 
to produce the required number of ex¬ 
propriators according to the current mode” 
Joshi traces the origins of the secondary 
status of women to the violence and in¬ 
stability thus inherent in society 

While acknowledging the oppressive 
power of patriarchy Joshi pays virtually no 
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attention to the ways and means by which 
its structure can be challenged and broken 
down. According to him the only hope for 
women is “the new peasant movement envi¬ 
saging formation of capital sans plunder . 
The peasant movement promises an oppor¬ 
tunity for a women’s restitution.” 

For all the appropriate noises about 
undoing the injustices inflicted on women 
Joshi’s primary concern is still the Shetkari 
Sanghatna and its future as a political force 
in Maharashtra and possibly other states. 
Therefore, the most concrete resolution 
passed at the Chandwad meeting pertains 
to the Mahila Aghadi putting up women 
candidates tor the forthcoming zilla pan- 
shad elections in the state. These will effec¬ 
tively be candidates of the Sanghatna, which 
will throw its full strength behind them. As 
one Sanghatna activist said, no political 
party will be able to ignore an organisation 
which can mobilise women on such a large 
scale. 

The resolution pertaining to water asks for 
the Shetkari Sanghatna “to use its good 
offices with farmers" to see that in every 
village where water is located more than 200 
metres outside the village boundary, a 
mechanism should be devised to transport 
the water and eliminate one element of 
drudgery in the daily hie of ruial women 
Wherever watci is not available in the 
vicinity of the village the Sanghatna activists 
are urged to bring political pressure on the 
zilla parishads to procure water Another 
resolution demands not only equal wages for 
equal work but calls for an “indemnity 
wage” to compensate for housework Or, in 
lieu of this, the resolution calls for women 
to be paid a full day’s wages for five hours 
of work. lagged to this is the demand that 
the additional cost thus incurred by farmers 
be included by the Agricultural Prices Com¬ 
mission in its cost calculations There is, 
however, no indication of the Sanghatna’s 
intention or even willingness to use its agita¬ 
tional strength to fight for these demands 
in the same manner that it has fought for 
remunerative prices in the past 

On the issue of violence against women 
the Sanghatna has taken an issue that is 
distant lor most of the women who assem¬ 
bled at Chandwad. A resolution was passed 
ihat if the prime minister does not take 
action against those guilty of raping women 
during the post-assassination carnage 
in 1984, the Mahila Aghadi will lead a 
gherao of Rajiv Ghandhi’s residence The 
prime minister is to be allowed time till 
December 31 to take action on this demand 
This not qgiy takes the issue ot sexual 
violence imj^resultant physical insecurity 
awap&tttb m immediate reality but ignores 
tfytftmntnunal character of the post-assassi- 
Jff% ri °l ence As some representatives of 
|g^|l^^groups present at the meeting 
ha much more concrete step would 


be one that calls on the Mahila Aghadi to 
use the Sanghatna’s strength and tackle the 
problem of violence at the local level. 
Similarly, the Sanghatna made no specific 
commitment to impose a ban on liquor or 
to take action against its members who beat 
their wives, in spite of suggestions to this 
effect. 

Thus, while the "Chandwad Declaration” 
proclaims women to be free of all suffering, 
subordination, humiliation and exploitation 
it is vague on how this is to be achieved. 
Josht speaks with confidence about en¬ 
couraging women to organise on women’s 
issues but refuses to acknowledge the full 
potential of such a process And just what 
does ‘stree mukti’ mean to the women 
who had gathered there? To Chandrakala 
Babanaire of Nasik, whose father-in-law 
owns some 60 acres of land, ‘stree mukti’ 
is the right to be free like men. It is the 
freedom not to be cloistered in the house 
remaining ignorant and thus feeling in¬ 
capable of dealing with the world outside. 
But to Shyamabai of Vadepun in Nanded 
district who has about four acres of land 
‘stree mukti’ is a better deal in the endless 
struggle for sheer survival It is relief from 
a life of drudgery in which the husband does 
nothing and the whole burden of the house¬ 
hold and earning a living rests on her 
shoulders But the notion of freedom in 
terms of mobility, self-determination, and 
self-realisation is not a part of her reality 
Freedom, as she says, is a dream 

For some of the women who came to 
Chandwad it is a dream that is gradually, 
however slowly, moving towards realisation. 
Among the younger women, who belong to 
families of rich and middle farmers, the talk 


of freedom is a potent promise. Even while 
most of them recognise the limitations of the 
Sanghatna’s efforts and know that they 
cannot challenge the patriarchal structure of 
their families today, the possibility of being 
able to do so in the future is a gleaming hope 
on their horizon. 

And what is the reaction of the men, who 
gathered at Chandwad and sat outside while 
the women attended the sessions inside a 
large tent? As one Sanghatna activist said, 
among the men there was a mixture of “sur¬ 
prise, shock, some agreement, loyalty to the 
Sanghatna and Joshi—all churning together”. 
The men generally seem to regard Joshi’s 
efforts on the women’s front as an extension 
of the Sanghatna’s efforts to better the lot 
of farmers. There is seemingly enthusiastic 
support for a move to ease the material 
burdens of women But this does not include 
support for an all encompassing freedom tor 
women. 

In this context, there is reason to believe 
that women will only be used for the tactical 
benefit of the Sanghatna’s one-point pro¬ 
gramme and the ‘Chandwad Declaration’ 
will remain a piece of paper And yet it is 
also possible that while the scope of the 
Mahila Aghadi remains limited it could lead 
to partial empowerment ot some women 
This could set off a process which would 
have its own dynamic and be beyond the 
control of the Sanghatna and Joshi Thu fact 
that Joshi felt compelled to take up the issue 
of women on this scale is a telling com¬ 
mentary on the success of the women’s 
movement in creating a climate where such 
issues have a firm place on the agenda of 
organisations like the Sanghatna, 
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Glass Factories of Firozabad 
II—Plight of Child Workers 

Neera Burra 


IN Chandwar village; just outside Firozabad, 
there is a pakai bhatti (a unit where bangles 
are baked in layers on metal sheets covered 
with silica sand). TWo little boys work here. 
One is about 12 years old and the other is 
8. Their job is to arrange bangles on the trays 
which the pakatwala (the man who places 
the trays of bangles into the furnace and also 
stokes it) would put into the furnace. The 
heat is unbearable as the temperature soars 
to 800°C These two boys have been left 
behind by their parents. The older boy was 
studying in school till a few months back. 
When his father had an accident working 
on a thresher and lost his arm, the boy was 
withdrawn from school and brought to 
Firozabad. His father has taken an advance 
from the thekedar (contractor) and the boy 
will pay off the loan from his wages 

The other boy comes from TUndla village 
in Agra district His father also took an ad¬ 
vance of Rs 500 from the thekedar and has 
left his little boy behind. On being asked 
whether he had any brothers and sisters, the 
boy pul his head down and started crying 
The old man sitting next to him explained 
that the boy was feeling homesick as his 
father had just come a few days previously 
to collect his wages and had gone back to 
the village These two boys live alone in the 
pakai bhatti unit and cook their food on the 
silica covered trays 

Interviews with workers, factory owners 
and the local MIA revealed that there arc 
almost 50,000 children below the age of 14 
years working in the glass industry at 
Firozabad' the total labour force is estimated 
at 2 lakh 

A visit to any glass unit shows at a glance 
that at least 25 per cent of the workers 
present are children The official figures 
reported by the Labour Department estimate 
that there are 65,000-70,000 workers and that 
children constitute only 13 per cent of the 
total labour force. Official figures are con¬ 
siderably lower than what was reported in 
the field Firozabad would then appear to 
have one of the largest concentrations of 
child labour in India. 

Child labour is a touchy issue in the glass 
industry because of government’s recent 
interest in the subject. In fact, according to 
factory owners and government officials, 
children are employed only to serve water to 
adult workers. 1 But when faced with the 
facts, they present a complete volte-face and 
plead the case for the poor thus: 

What can we do when fathers bring their 

children to us and beg us to employ them? 

If we did not help out, these poor people 

would starve 


Helping the poor? 

While factory owners make out that they 
are in fact helping the poor to survive by 
employing their children, the arithmetic of 
glass manufacture tells a different tale Child 
labour is so important for the glass industry 
that if factory owners did not employ 
children, their production would go down 
by 25 per cent. The owner of the C A Glass 
Works, which makes the very high quality 
Nescafe glass, went to the extent of saying 
that “the glass industry cannot function 
without children They can run much faster 
than adults and therefore production 
goes up” 

Children perform a variety of jobs in the 
glass industry. Their work is not very dif¬ 
ferent from that ol children in nineteenth 
century England A tour of four of the 
largest glass-blowing units and one glass 
bangle unit (where only bangles are made) 
revealed that children are involved in almost 
all the processes of bangle-making and glass- 
blowing and many of these processes are 
extremely hazardous for them 

Karl Marx, writing about children in the 
glass industry in 1865, had this to say 
Without considering the expenditure of 
strength in lifting and carrying, such a child, 
in the sheds where bottles and flint glass are 
made, walks during the performance of his 
work 15-20 miles in everv six hours' And the 
work often lasts 14 or 15 hours! 2 
Marx quotes reports which revealed a case 
where a boy worked 36 consecutive hours, 
others where boys of 12 drudged on until 2 
in the morning, and then slept in the works 
till 5 am 3 

In factories in Firozabad, the plight of 
child workers is not very different Ashok, 
an 11-year-old glass factory worker, was 
interviewed by film-maker Mecra Dewan He 
describes his first day at work when he did 
three shifts. He was new to the job and 
therefore made a small mistake and was 
beaten up for it 

I was so tired, 1 didn’t do the work correctly. 

I made a mistake This man next to me, he 
gave me a slap it was such a hard slap that 
I couldn't ever forget the work now! 1 

Children do all manner of jobs in glass 
factories. They were seen carrying molten 
glass on a 7-foot iron rod called labya from 
the furnace to the adult worker and back to 
the furnace. Nearly 85 per cent of the total 
child labour force was engaged in this 
activity and these are Labour Department 
figures. 

Children sit in front of furnaces where the 
temperature is said to be about 700°C. In 
many of the factories where the children 


were drawing molten glass from tank fur¬ 
naces in which the temperature was between 
1S00°C and 1800°C, the face of the child 
was within 6-8 inches from the opening of 
the furnace Since he was small in size he 
had to put his arm right inside in order to 
draw adequate quantities of molten glass. 
As a result, his body was almost touching 
the furnace 

Marx quotes s report which appeared in 
England in I860 about child labour in the 
lace trade which wdi describes the lives of 
children in most industries and especially in 
the glass industry in India According to this 
report. 

children of nine or ten years are dragged 
from their squalid beds at two. three, or four 
o’clock in the morning and compelled to 
work for a bare subsistence until ten, eleven, 
or twelve at night, their limbs wearing away, 
their frames dwindling, their faces whitening, 
and their humanity absolutely sinking into 
a stone-like torpor, utterly horrible to 
contemplate ..' 

Horrifying Condii ions 

Most visitors to Firozabad are taken on 
a conducted tour of some so-called model 
factories such as Advance Glass Works and 
Om Glass Works, who are makers of high- 
quality glassware like Air India glass, etc In 
these factories, child labour exists as well but 
one does not' notice children so much 
because they are relatively spacious, after the 
factory owners have told the visitor their 
human interest stories of poverty and child 
labour, one can actually leave the factory 
premises believing that factory owners are 
in fact doing the poor a good turn by 
employing their children If, however, one 
manages to visit factories other than the 
ones highly recommended, the conditions 
are well and truly horrifying 
One such factoiy is the General Traders 
(GT) Glass Works where the bulk of the 
glassware is made in automatic presses. Like 
other factories, they also make bangles and 
blow glassware. It is frightening to enter this 
factory where obviously labour inspections 
have never taken place. The whole, factory 
floor was strewn with broken glass and 
naked electric wires were to be seen every¬ 
where. The noise in the factory was deafen¬ 
ing and there was hardly any space to move 
without bumping into somebody or other 
At least 30-40 per cent of the labour force 
in this factory seemed to be made up of 
children of the ages of 8-13 years* They 
were carrying glasses made in presses on 
forks to the conveyor belt They were sitting 
in front of small furnaces re-heating the 
loam (molten glass) on which colour had 
been applied But mainly, they were engaged 
in carrying loam on labya s There were 
children sitting on the ground in front of 
blow glass workers, closing the mould after 
the molten glass was put into it 1 heir job 
seemed to be to line the mould with paper 
and close it after the blow glass worker had 
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put the blown glass into it As soon as the 
child closed the mould, even before he had 
tune to remove his hands, the mould would 
catch fire because of the paper inside it The 
whole process takes a few seconds from the 
tunc the worker bungs the molten glass on 
a labya to the glass blower and the blown 
glass is put into the mould After that, 
children carrv the product to another worker 
who cuts it and then it is taken away foi fur¬ 
ther heating While I was watching the 
children at work, about 10 to 15 young 
workers, including several children, ran past 
me in a passage about 3 lect wide currying 
molten glass. One wotker bumped into 
another and part of the molten glass liom 
his labya fell one inch awav horn mv foot 
There was no place to move bes ausc behind 
me were some loose wires and across tins 
narrow passage, other childicn weie sitting 
on the ground with their basks in the 
passage in front of small furnaces, re-healing 
the loam It the molten glass (the 
temperature of which, 1 was told was nearly 
1200‘'C) had not fallen near mv toot, it 
would have fallen on a child s back Under 
these winking conditions, it i> not surpris¬ 
ing that industrial accidents ate frequent 
though government officials and lactoi i 
owners denv it People even went to the 
extent of saying that fatal and near-fatal 
accident victims are thrown into rhe lurnaees 
to destroy evidence Childien are un¬ 
doubtedly the most common vs tims o( an h 
industrial accidents because then bodies 
cannot take the trauma of such accidents 
easily The interesting thing was that in spue 
ol Irequent burn ininues and accidents, I did 
nor see any obviously mimed weaker in the 
factories The reason loi this was i lear alls' 
a visit to nciglihou;mg villages and eonvei- 
sations with winkers 

Case / 

Vijay Pal, aged 16 or 17 years, started 
working at the age ol six earning R% 5 for 
a six-hour shift Today he makes Rs 19 a day 
ir, a 12-hour shift blowing glass According 
to him, a blow glass worker can woik only 
for 10 years, Working foi 12-14 hours a shift 
means that the life of a worker is shortened 
by halt By the time a glass blower has 
reached 30 sears of age, he cannot work 
much To a question as to what he would 
do it he could not blow glass, the reply was 1 

If 1 manage to save some money, Pll start a 

shop, otherwise, when I have children, 1 will 

send them to woik 

Vijay Pal's scalp was burnt recently when 
anothci worker cariymg molten glass 
bumped into him. He could not go io work 
lor one month and did not get wages lor that 
period. He borrowed money from his co 
workers to pay for hw medical tieatment 

Case 2 

Birpal, 11 years old, is a thandi bamwalu 
(the petsort who carries the molten glass, 
aftci it is beaten into shape, back to the 
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furnace). He had injured his knee and could 
not pul his foot down He belongs to a dis¬ 
tant village and had come with another adult 
worker His lather has laken an advance 
which is being adjusted against the child’s 
wages 

Case 3 

Another child worker, Sriram, about nine 
years old, could not oren his left eve which 
was very sore A piece of hot glass Hew into 
his eye He was also being looked after by 
co-w'orkcis as his parents had left him there. 

Case 4 

Grace, aged 16, was wounded when he 
took the spring of glass bangles to show the 
supei visor The man tned to break a piece 
by hitting it PaM of (Ins flew into Gtace’s 
face and when 1 interviewed him, his face 
looked as il a hive ol bees had attacked him 

While workers, including child workeis, 
ate paid on a tinic-iaie basis in the bigger 
factories, in Ihe sinallci units whole bangles 
are joined in a pioccss tailed mdui, all 
workeis aie paid on a piece-iaie system In 
rnosl of these units, particularly the kaiai 
addus, which are mustered undei Ihe 
Factories Act, 1948. children can be seen 
every wheie 'f he bangles are brought hv the 
llwkedat who has a unit in or near his house 
He engages the labour and pays them 
according to the mbieacy of the design 
Breakage of bangles while cutting the design 
is -tdiusted against the wages ol the workeis 
\s it happens, children often end up by 
losing a whole day’s earnings lor breaking 
bangles accidentally It takes a while before 
u child starts earning a reasonable wage 

1 he luda: addus, whole* bangles aic joined 
together, also have a vuv large number of 
child woikeis At one adda, out of 20 
vvoikers, at least ihiee ot four were very 
small children who were not quite eight. The 
loom was so dark that only their eyes could 
be seen sranng out ol the inky blackness 
It was lunch-time and the kerosene lamps 
had been s.vile bed off Ihe room was full 
of soot and there was no ventilation as the 
acetclync flames could be extinguished by 
the breeze Ihe workers in this unit came 
from Hallapur village, which is about four 
kins from Firozabad, on bicycles Ihey are 
paid Rs 1 03 per torn (a string of 312 bangles) 
for joining the bangles The workers said 
that 50-60 per cent of this work was. done 
by children and this led to tremendous cye- 
stiam as the worker sat in front of acetylene 
flames working continuously fot 12 houis 
without renio* mg his eyes from the flame 
Many woikeis said that the high incidence 
of tubeiculosts (TB) amongst judat workers 
was a lesult of inhaling kerosene fumes. 8 

IaBOs'R l)L I'-SKIMUNr AGAINST BAN 

Child lahoui is an indispensable part of 
the glass bangle and glass-blowing industry 
of Firozabad because it is a soutce of cheap 
labour* Ihe Laboui Department at 


Firozabad has recommended to the higher 
authorities that child labour should not be 
banned because unless a child stai ts work¬ 
ing at a very young age, he will not get 
■acclimatised to the intense heat They have 
even suggested that hostels be constructed 
wheie children who have to work on the 
night shift can stay The rationale is that 
children, who have to work at night because 
factories have to run at night, cannot walk 
back to the village at that hour and therefore 
it will give them a place to stay. Since the 
glass industry cannot function without 
children and they have to run at night 
because otherwise factory owners will face 
losses for otherwise the heat in the furnaces 
will go waste, children are also working at 
night 

Night work for children is forbidden 
under the Factories Act (63 of 1948) winch, 
under section 70, prohibits the employment 
even ot adolescents below the age of seven 
!een years But night-work continues and 
shildren as voting as seven and eight years 
work in the night shift. 10 factory owners 
today are not as honest as then counterparts 
in England in ihe nineteenth venture who 
admitted that 

< neat difficulty would be caused by pieven- 
riiig now under 18 from working at night 
Iheshiei would he the mcicase ol sost tiom 
employing men instead ol hoys 11 
In lust, tins is the main reason why children 
an. .'timlosesl til the gljss industry Maix sat 
tustis.tllv explains the need for exploiting 
s hildren by fas lory owners. He said that fac¬ 
tory owneis weie not interested in disconti¬ 
nuing night work hi s'ause in industries 
which use lurnaees also, risif only is Ihcie j 
loss from machinery lying idle but there 
would be a waste ot fuel Ihe argument in 
lav our ol night-work was also that other¬ 
wise, lime would be lost in heating up the 
luinaccs and the furnaces themselves would 
sutler Iroin changes in temperature. 

Ever since the need for social legislation 
was felt in faciones employing children, tac- 
tory owners, as also others wrh.similar class 
interests, lustificd child labour in many ways 
As late as 1848 in England, long hours for 
child labour were defended by arguing that, 
if children and young persons under 18 
veais of age, instead of being kept the full 
12 hours in the warm and pure moral 
atmosphere of the factory, are turned cul an 
hour sooner into the heartless and frivolous 
outer world, they will be deprived by idleness 
and vice, of all hope of salvation for their 
souls 12 

In India today, child labour is being 
justified on the grounds of poverty If the 
children of the poor do not work they will 
starve, it is argued Another common argu¬ 
ment is that poor children should work; 
otherwise, it is asserted, they will become 
vagabonds and anti-social dements. These 
young persons need to be harnessed for pro¬ 
ductive work. But a fact that is not being 
recogmsed is that child labour cannot 
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be justified in a country where there is 
rampant adult unemployment and under¬ 
employment. Ashok (referred to earlier) has 
an unemployed father. This man told Meera 
Dewan that he gets up at four m the morning 
to make morning tea for Ashok so that the 
boy can go to work. He feels bad about 
making his son go to work, so he helps out 
in his small way by making the morning tea 
and bringing Ashok’s lunch to the fac¬ 
tory. 13 An English father, who deposed 
before the Children’s Employment Commis¬ 
sion in 1864, had this to say: 

That boy of mine . when we was seven 
years old I used to carry him on my back to 
and fro through the snow, and he used to 
have 16 hours a day I have often knelt 
down to feed him as he stood b> the machine, 
for he could not leave it or stop. 14 
Ashok’s working day is very similar, and he 
also does not get time to eat regular meals. 
He said - 

I pass on one of the hot iron rods with the 
melted glass on it to the blower, come back 
for a bite, and then go and give the next 
one 1 ' 

Marx’s explanation for why glass manufac¬ 
turers do not give regular meal-times to 
children is that it would be time lost or 
“wasted" 16 Describing the lives of child 
workers m the glass industry in England in 
1865, he remarks. 

A certain amount of heat beyond what is 
usual at present might also be going to waste, 
it meal-times were secured in these cases, but 
it seems likely not equal in money-value to 
the waste of animal power now going on in 
glass-houses throughout the kingdom from 
growing boys nol having enough quiet time 
to eat their meals at ease, with a little rest 
afterwards for digestion 17 
The exploitation of children in the glass 
industry is to be seen to be believed Ashok’s 
story is the story of every other boy in 
Firozabad, some of them even younger than 
Ashok. 

I leave the house at four m the morning, 
after having some breakfast. Then it takes 
an hour to reach the factory site. I go from 
one to another, to find out where they need a 
person to carry the hot iron rods Sometimes, 
I sit in one factory waiting for the work. If 
I get it, that’s fine. If not 1 have to go home 
without the work and money. 18 
Child labour is to be found everywhere in 
the glass factories and although children are 
engaged in the most dangerous of jobs 
described earlier, the Labour Department in 
their recent report said that: 

Compared to national standards, the above 
rates per thousand worker population are not 
alarming. Glass work is known to be less 
dangerous as compared to chemical works, 
power genetation and basic metal industry ’’ 
The Labour Department Committee was 
headed bv the Deputy Labour Commis¬ 
sioner, Agra, and tbe Assistant Director of 
Factories (Medical). The Committee, during 
the coarse of its inspection, found that 


children as young as 10 years of age were 
working but the processes in which they were 
engaged did not call for excessive strength 
or activity. 

Labour Laws Flouted 

Labour laws are openly flouted m Firozabad 
with the complete connivance of the local 
bureaucracy. The Labour Committee Report 
of April 1986 admits that while children 
under the age of 14 are prohibited from 
working under the Factories Act, yet they 
found that all the glass-blowing and glass 
bangle-making factories were employing 
children. Knowing that this was the case, 
when 125 factory inspections had taken place 
upto April 1986, only 12 employers had been 
prosecuted for violation of section 67 of the 
Factories Act, which says that “no child who 
has not completed his fourteenth year shall 
be required or allowed to work in any 
factory". 

Owners of glass factories are aware that 
children cannot be employed under the 
Factories Act. This is why when government 
teams come to inspect factories, children just 
disappear. This is what happened when the 
Labour Department Committee went on its 
inspection tours. According to its repori, 
Shankar Novelties Glass Industries had 
violated section 67, Emkay Glass Works had 
only four children working because most of 
the children were removed from the premises 
as soon as the management came to know 
about the visit of the Committee in a 
neighbouring factory. This was also the case 
with the Om Glass Works from where most 
of the children had been removed before 
the Committee visited the factory In the 
Refugee Glass Works and in Ashok Glass 
Works, illegal child labour was found. 

When every single glass factory in Firozabad 
employs children illegally, it is quite obvious 
from the figures given by the Committee on 
the number of prosecutions launched under 
section 67 of the Factories Act that they have 
only touched the tip of the iceberg Instead 
of condemning child labour and prosecuting 
other employers of child labour, the Labour 
Department justifies child labour on the 
grounds that - 

(1) Child labour exists because of poverty 

(2) The children of the poor are not in¬ 
terested in conventional education 

(3) This is a hereditary occupation 

(4) Children need to work at an early age 
to get acclimatised to the intense heat 

(5) Most of the work that children do is 
non-hazardous 

It is undoubtedly true that the children 
in the glass factories of Firozabad—-like 
children elsewhere in India—work because 
their families are poor. But the implication 
of the argument that child labour is therefore 
necessary must be rejected. Ib blandly blame 
the abstract notion of poverty is to ignore 
the particular economic and social circum¬ 
stances that contribute to the persistence of 
child labour. Once these circumstances are 


analysed and understood, the possibility of 
changing them arises rather than await that 
distant day when there is no more poverty. 
It is here that the exploitation of the worker 
by the glass factories of Firozabad must be 
viewed as a means of ensuring the privileged 
position of factory owners. The obnoxious 
conditions of work shorten the pioductive 
life of the worker forcing him then to depend 
upon the labour of his children. During his 
productive period, since he gets employment 
for only a few days in a week and for not 
more than foui or five months in the year, 
he cannot afford to educate his children; his 
children, then, are denied the option ot 
breaking away from the rigours of their lives. 
Foi small sums of money, parents pledge 
their children to life-times of bondage The 
area MLA and others contended that 90 per 
cent of the children are bonded slaves 

In the absence of alternative employment 
opportunities, the workers of Firozabad are 
dependent for their livelihood upon the glass 
manufacturers With low and uncertain 
wages, it is difficult for them to feed their 
children; the option of sending their children 
to school is simply not real. Not surprisingly, 
illiteracy is widespread amongst these 
children. Nevertheless, there are a few 
examples of parents who have put their all 
into educating their children despite their 
desperate economic straits Said a pakaiwala 
m response to a question as to whether he 
would (ram his child as a pakaiwala. 

Mv life is vutually over ai 36, Do you think 
I want my son to suffei like this? If I can 
somehow see him through school, I’ll try and 
keep him out of this industry I don't want 
my son to die at the age of 40 years which 
is bound to happen to someone working 
12.14 hours a day in this intense heat But 
I know lhat I cannot work beyond another 
month, then how will 1 pay for his school 
clothes’ If he doesn'l have proper clothes, 
the teacher will not let him enter the class¬ 
room Sooner or later, circumstances will 
force me to put him to work. 

The upper classes need to believe that the 
poor are not interested in conventional 
education There is a vested interest tn 
preventing the children of the poor from 
getting education because then you have a 
vast mass of illiterate, subservient and un¬ 
skilled work-force which will see the 
employers as being benevolent rather than 
exploitative Tb say that the children ol the 
poor are not interested in conventional 
education is to impose one’s own class bias 
and to maintain one’s own class interesi 

Myth or anoint (raii 

It is also a common myth in l-iio/abad 
that glass bangle and glass-blowing are 
hereditary occupations and therefore children 
should work so lhat this ancient eratl is 
not lost But skilled woikers denied this. 
According to them, the glass industry was 
only 60 70 years old 7hey pointed out that 
earlier most ol the craftsmen were mitslims 
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and now a large percentage belonged to the 
hmdu community The workers said that the 
myth of a hereditary occupation was impor¬ 
tant in justifying child labour on the grounds 
that if children were not to work, the art 
would be lost. Even the work of a taarkash 
can be learnt by paying the taarkash a fee. 
This is, however, not to say that a taarkash 
will not teach his child if he wants to learn. 
But there is nothing inherited about these 
skills. 

To justify child labour on the grounds tnat 
the children need to be acclimatised to the 
intense heat is only a reflection of our in¬ 
human society which can even make such 
a suggestion. It has perhaps not even occur¬ 
red to the Labour Department that such 
intense heat can in fact have very adverse 
effects upon the health of the child Or do 
the department believe that with growing 
numbers, the children of the poor are an 
expendable commodity? And if this is the 
attitude of the bureaucracy to the plight 
of working children, then obviously for 
them the work that children do is in fact 
non-hazardous 

The philosophy of accepting a given social 
reality underlies the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment of India towards the whole issue of 
child labour The premise of the Child 
Labour (Regulation and Prohibition) Bill, 
1986, which was introduced in August this 
year in Parliament, is that there can be no 
doing away with child labour as it is a con¬ 
sequence of poverty. Such an outlook does 
not bode well either for the families who are 
poor or their children who labour Both 
Article 24 of the Constitution and section 
67 of the Factories Act explicitly direct that 
children below the age ol 14 years are not 
to work in factories Article 24 forbids the 
employment of children in hazardous occu¬ 
pations. Yet the new Bill does not make the 
glass industry out-of-bounds for children. 

The Bill envisages setting up a Child 
Labour Technical Advisory Committee to 
draw a line between hazardous and non- 
hazardous processes in hazardous industries, 
children will be banned from working in the 
former and allowed to work in the latter 
Any attempt to carve out an area of non- 
hazardous processes in a hazardous industry 
is fraught with risk for children This writer 
believes there can be no non-hazardous 
perocess in a hazardous industry lb illustrate, 
children m the glass factories are always 
exposed to hot, flying pieces of glass, 
whatever particular activity they are engaged 
in. Also, once children are allowed to work 
in a hazardous industry, who is to police the 
factory and ensure that they are doing only 
safe jobs? The answer cannot be a bureau¬ 
cracy that is corrupt and amenable to power 
and influence; even assuming it to be cons¬ 
cientious, which bureaucracy can monitor 
what 50,000 children in the glass industry 
are doing? More fundamentally, the Com¬ 
mittee will not even be able to find children 
when it visits such factories for they are 
whisked away whenever an inspection team 


is around. 

The Government of India is quick to take 
action against evils like apartheid in South 
Africa, m the international arena, we are 
known for our alacrity in responding to such 
evils But in our own backyard as it were, 
we turn a blind eye to human misery and 
suffering. If we can impose sanctions against 
South Africa, can we not at least ask our 
public sector undertakings like Air India or 
India Tourism Development Corporation 
(1TDC) not to give orders for glassware to 
factories that so blatantly exploit children 
and violate the laws of the land with such 
impunity? 

What is the future of the children of 
Firozabad 7 They do not have much of a 
past, steeped as they arc in poverty, malnutri¬ 
tion and illiteracy Their future depends, in 
large part, on governmental response. If the 
new Bill becomes law, the prospects for these 
children are not at all bright. They can look 
forward to lives very similar to that of their 
parents, trapped in a web not of their own 
making, Can we not implement the Consti¬ 
tution of India and provide conditions for 
universal primary education’' Why should 
the state be so chary and coy in dealing with 
the vested interests ol Firo/abad 9 

(Concluded) 
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India and the Asian Security Concept 

C Raja Mohan 


WHEN Gorbachev arrives in New Delhi this 
week, it would be his first visit to an Asian 
Capital The choice, many Soviets take pains 
to point out, is a deliberate indication of the 
importance India continues to have in the 
Soviet worldview, lb be sure, the Indo-Soviet 
consultations would be dominated by issues 
of trade, economic and technological co¬ 
operation, Afghanistan, and the emerging 
US-Pak strategic consensus, expansion of 
Indo-Soviet defence co-operation, the im¬ 
pact of improving Sino-Soviet relations on 
India, and global disarmament. But another 
issue likely to crop up would be the new 
Soviet conception of a comprehensive 
programme for Asian-Pacific security out¬ 
lined by the general secretary of CPSU at 
Vladivostok on July 28 this year. The Soviets 
are certain to probe and sound out the 
Indian side, which has maintained a discreet 
silence on the subject until now 

It is in this context that the world at large 
and Asian Pacific countries m particular 
would be closely watching the Gorbachev 
visit to India. There is a widespread expec¬ 
tation that Gorbachev would indeed an¬ 
nounce a major policy initiative m New 
Delhi, probably a further elaboration or 
expansion of the Asian Pacific security con¬ 
cept Observers point to the precedent of the 
last visit by Leonid Brezhnev in December 
1980 It occurred against the background of 
the collapse of detente, the new American 
concern with South-West Asia marked by the 
Iranian revolution, the second oil shock, 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan, the proclama¬ 
tion of the notorious Carter Doctrine 
(declaring US readiness to use force in 
South-West Asia) and the creation of its 
instrument, the US Rapid Deployment 
Force. 

Brezhnev proposed at New Delhi an agree¬ 
ment between the USSR, the West, China 
and Japan and the Persian Gulf states to 
ban foreign military bases and the deploy 
ment ol nuclear or other weapons of mass 
destruction, and renunciation of all threats 
of force or foreign intervention in the Gulf 
or adjacent islands. The proposed agreement 
would also guarantee free trade and use of 
sea lanes in a spirit of respect for non- 
alignment and rights of third world states 
to their natuial resources. Despite the 
reasonable and attractive character of the 
proposals on Gulf security, the new cold war 
mindset m the United States and the Gulf 
states’ apprehension of being overtaken by 
Khomeini fundamentalism ensured that the 
proposal could not take off. 

It is not prudent to predict what Gorbachev 
would say further on Asian Pacific security. 
But it must be noted that the Vladivostok 
speech and the Soviet proposals for peace 
m the region appear well calculated moves 
forming an integral part of the much publi¬ 
cised ‘new thinking' in the Soviet conception 
of its security. Gorbachev’s performance at 
Reykjavik revealed this ‘new thinking’ and 
a willingness to look at security issues in the 


nuclear age in a radically different way. 

The formal part of Gorbachev’s 
Vladivostok package calls for a Helsinki 
type conference of all nations of Asia-Pacific 
to resolve contentious issues and collectively 
work towards peace and economic co¬ 
operation in the region. One of the options 
for the venue suggested by Gorbachev was 
Hiroshima. Gorbachev also called for a 
second conference to discuss “confidence¬ 
building measures and non-use of force in 
the region”. The venue for this conference 
could be the Soviet city of Vladivostok. 

The Soviets themselves are doubtful about 
the convening of a Helsinki type of con¬ 
ference Gorbachev in his speech concedes 
that the prospects for such a conference are 
“remote”. This skepticism on an 'Asian 
Helsinki’ is well-founded given the fun¬ 
damental differences betwen the Asian 
and European strategic situations. The East- 
West detente in Europe represented by the 
Helsinki process was based on a number of 
factors. The locus of the conflict in the 
North Atlantic system was clearly defined 
across the centre of Europe, in a strictly 
bipolar framework The presence of a 
dissenter on the Western side (France) did 
not basically alter this bipolar framework. 
The spheres of influence of the two blocs 
devised by the Yalta agreement have held 
The North Atlantic system is largely homo¬ 
geneous with developed indusrial states 
(barring exceptions like Thrkey). The 
Helsinki process was also based on the 
mutual acceptance of the finality of post¬ 
war borders 

DlFFFRfcN t PICTURE 

In Asia the picture is radically different. 
The framework in the Pacific system is not 
bipolar The dissenter here, China, has 
emerged as a powerful independent actor 
Adding to the complex multipolarity is the 
emergence of Japan as a powerful economic 
giant. In the Pacific system there is no clearly 
defined line of contest and there are no 
ground rules limiting competition in the 
region The Pacific system is also non- 
homogeneous with variegated forms of 
political and economic development Lastly 
unlike Europe, unresolved border questions 
dominate political conflict Most of the 
major states in the Pacific system are locked 
in territorial disputes- Soviet Union-China, 
Soviet Union-Japan, China-Vietnam, China- 
India, and India-Pakistan. Further the ques¬ 
tions of Korean unification and reintegra¬ 
tion of Tkiwan into the mainland remain. 
Thus transferring the Helsinki model to Asia 
appears virtually impossible. 

But the real political objective behind the 
Asian Helsinki idea of Gorbachev is to 
drastically reorient the international rela¬ 
tions in the Asia-Pacific region and prevent 
the emergence of a complete anti-Soviet con¬ 
tainment ring led by the US on its southern 
and eastern borders. By his Vladivostok 
speech, Gorbachev demonstrated his willing¬ 


ness and ability to take bold initiatives, and 
overcome the rigidity and inertia of the 
earlier Soviet foreign policy perceptions and 
replace it with considerable flexibility and 
dynamism. The basic aim is to prevent the 
further erosion of Soviet influence (an ironic 
feature ten years after the liberation of 
Vietnam) in the region, by responding 
realistically to the emerging strategic situa¬ 
tion in the Asia-Pacific 

The current concept of Asia-Pacific 
security in contrast to the earlier formulation 
recognises the 'legitimate’ American interests 
in the region and in fact acknowledges 
that the US is a neighbour in the Pacific 
separated only by seven kilometres m the 
north Pacific. It seeks to grapple with the 
emergence of Japanese power. While the US 
pressure to militarise Japan, integrate it more 
closely into the Pacific military strategy and 
induct it into the Star War scheme, and the 
open flouting of Japan’s ‘non-nuclear prin¬ 
ciples’ by the US are deliberately provocative, 
the USSR appears set on working out a 
viable relationship with Japan. The conclu¬ 
sion of a peace treaty with Japan and resolv¬ 
ing the dispute over Kurile Islands might be 
a long way off, but Soviet flexibility is evi¬ 
dent The Soviets also appear to believe that 
the US-Japan trade and economic frictions 
are inevitably on the rise and the attractive 
Soviet market might induce Japan to expand 
trade and transfer technology for the 
rejuvenation of the Soviet economy. 

In contrast to the 1969 Soviet proposal for 
Asian collective security, widely seen as 
directed against China the current proposal 
rests on hopes for a rapprochement with the 
People’s Republic. Sino-Soviet ties have 
steadily expanded over the past few years, 
and the Soviets now are determined to set 
them on a secure footing. The Soviet offers 
on the Amur river border and its readiness 
to withdraw troops from Mongolia address 
one of the three obstacles—the directly 
bilateral one relating to border and troop 
deployment. The Soviet withdrawal of six 
Soviet regiments from Afghanistan, though 
not militarily significant, indicates the 
genuine desire for a political settlement in 
Afghamsthan Thus the key obstacle to 
improvement of Sino-Soviet ties remains the 
Sino-Vietnamese conflict over Kampuchea. 
The Soviet Union is unlikely to trade 
Vietnamese interests in order to improve 
relations with Beijing But the Soviets are 
certain to have told the Vietnamese that they 
cannot lorever finance the unbearable costs 
of the war in Kampuchea and the ravaged 
economies of the Indo-Chinese states. The 
recent Vietnamese self-criticism that Soviet 
aid was being misused or wasted suggests 
that Moscow is exerting pressure on Hanoi 
to step up efforts to find a political solution 
to the Kampuchean tangle. It is believed that 
fresh Vietnamese offers would be forth¬ 
coming after the scheduled party congress 
in the next few months. The US is sure to 
prevent the resolution of the Kampuchean 
problem within a Soviet Union-China- 
Vietnam framework. The recent initiation of 
US military aid to non-communist rebels 
and the renewal of a base agreement in 
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Thailand are moves in this direction. 

The Soviet Union appears to believe that 
despite expanding Sino-US military ties— 
arms transfer, intelligence sharing and joint 
naval exercises are some indicators—the 
Chinese are unlikely to act as US proxies in 
the region The Soviets hope that China will 
pursue an independent foreign policy and 
play a stabilising role in Asia, but have no 
illusions that a return to the Sino-Soviet 
bonhomie of the 1950s is in the realm of 
possibility They also believe that as the 
negative effects of Western and Japanese 
penetration of the Chinese economy become 
evident, the Chinese are found to value 
Soviet economic assistance and technology, 
far more appropriate to Chinese conditions. 

Thus the focus of Gorbachev’s conception 
of Asian security is centred on altering the 
current state of equation between the four 
great powers of Pacific—USA, USSR, China 
and Japan Though much is said about the 
developing world in the region, it is only 
Indochina, ASEAN, and the South Pacific 
states which arc integral to this scheme 

Marginal Role for India 

Despite the laudatory references to India 
and the non-aligned movement (both of 
which would remain central to Soviet foreign 
policy) and the harking back to the prin¬ 
ciples of Panthsheel and the spirit of 
Bandung, Indian officials see the marginality 
of India in the Asia-Pacific conception 
of Gorbachev. The)- note the omission of 
Middle East and Peisian Gulf from the 
Vladivostok speech The conceptual pro¬ 
blem of geographically defining Asia, let 
alone Asia-Pacific, is daunting Any concep¬ 
tion of Asia-Pacific would be difficult to 
expand without losing focus, beyond the 
Pacific run states It remains to be seen if 
Gorbachev can innovate further to bring 
India in an integral way into the Asia-Pacific 
concept 

The other part of Gorbachev’s Vladivostok 
speech relates to specific confidence-building 
measures to be discussed at another con¬ 
ference. Related to this arc a number of other 
arms limitation agreements in Asia-Pacific 
proposed by Gorbachev He endorsed the 
nuclear free zone in the South Pacific and 
welcomed a similar move in South-east Asia 
India believes that nuclear free zones are a 
diversionary move and do not achieve any 
genuine arms reduction or place serious 
restrictions on the global dispersal of nuclear 
weapons—a current reality. Even in the 
South Pacific theie is a strong view among 
anti-nuclear activists that the NWFZ pushed 
by Australia is a placebo, that the South 
Pacific nuclear free zone was only a move 
to prevent the spread of nuclear allergy by 
creating a toothless treaty, preserve the 
American nuclear-related bases and facilities 
in Australia and permit the presence of US 
naval nuclear activity in the South Pacific 
within the guise of a nuclear free zone. The 
Soviets, however, were prudent not to 
endorse the extension of the NWFZ concept 
to South Asia. 

India should be welcoming the Soviet 
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1 ftadiness . to resume 
Indian Ocean into a zone of peace -a pro¬ 
cess blocked by the US and its allies in the 
region. The Soviet proposals to reduce 
activity of all nuclear armed ships in the 
Pacific, creation of zones free of anti¬ 
submarine warfare activity, enhance security 
of sea lanes, curb terrorism, and remove the 
Soviet military base in Vietnam if the US 
did the same in Philippines are in conformity 
with Indian thinking on arms limitation. 

The Rajiv-Gorbachev summit is likely to 
reiterate well known common views on 
nuclear test ban and opposition to Star 
Wars. The Indian interest would be more on 
global nuclear disarmament issues, as 
opposed to regional arms control It is 
believed that India is pressing the Soviet 
Union for a new move to outlaw the use and 
threat to use nuclear weapons India has 
been proposing at the United Nations for 
some time now such a convention outlawing 
nuclear weapons Excepting the NATO 
countries, Japan and Australia, 126 nations, 
including the Soviet Union and China, have 
supported the India-sponsored resolution. 

This idea of seeking to delegitimise 
nuclear weapons should mesh well with 
Ciotbachev's vision ot a nuclear free world, 
as a useful intermediary step, Both the 
USSR and China have already pledged no- 
iirst-use of nuclear weapons Thus it is possi¬ 
ble for India and Soviet Union to initiate the 
calling of a conference to finalise the con¬ 
vention outlawing nuclear weapons All the 
Asian countries, excepting Japan, have 
already suppoited mis resolution at the UN, 


Geneva ThotocoI of 1925 (renouncing the use 
of chemical weapons). Such a convention 
could play a positive role in consolidating 
the movement towards Asian security, and 
be offered for signature to countries of other 
regions, and bi ing pressure on NATO coun¬ 
tries, Japan and Australia, the only holdouts 
against stripping nuclear weapons of their 
legitimacy. 

The vision of a non-conflictuai and co¬ 
operative environment in the Asia Pacific 
region put forwaui by Gorbachev is un¬ 
exceptionable The actual achievement of 
such a future (even something akin to the 
overarmed peace that exists in Europe) will 
be extremely difficult further, given the 
complicated four-power interaction in the 
region, and the presence of many tuibulant 
third woild states the future is bound to be 
dynamically unstable But Gorbachev's 
vision offers the hope thai a wav out can be 
found for at least some ot the current crises 
in the region Despite the negative reaction 
from the US arid most of its allies in the 
region, it is clear that Got baches has seized 
the diplomatic initiative and has tnggcied 
off a course ot events which would lead to 
strange and interesting realignment oi forces 
m toe Asia-Pautie region. 

Fi r the Indian government, the priority 
would be to get the reassurance from 
Gorbachev that such a realignment would 
not be detrimental to its interests At the 
same tune there is sulfanml common 
ground tot both to push through some 
valuable initiatives on nucle.ii disai inament 


Reykjavik Summit 

Harish Kapur 


FETTER FROM EUROPE 


WEEKS after the Octobei 11-12 Reykjavik 
Summit, the European and American press 
is still awash with evaluations ol the meeting 
While some ot the commentaries are im¬ 
pregnated with a single-minded objective oi 
defending president Reagan’s performance 
during the two days of arduous talks, a 
general consensus appears to exist that 
Gorbachev had the upper hand right Irom 
the beginning 

A number of arguments have been 
advanced in support ol this consideration, 
one, it was Gorbachev who unexpectedly 
pioposed the meeting in Europe, leaving very 
little leeway for Reagar, to refuse it. The 
timing was very crucial The partial sena¬ 
torial elections were in the offing where the 
stakes were very high The future of Star 
Wars funding was very contingent upon a 
pliant senate 

TVvo, the Russians succeeded in pushing 
the Americans to discuss substantive issues 
despite the fact that Washington had offi¬ 
cially declared that the Reykjavik Summit 
was to be only a prelude before the real 
Gorbachev-Reagan meeting in the United 
States. As late as the first meeting, Reagan 
had assumed that the bilateral talks would 
be rather general in character with each of 
the two outlining their views on a broad 
spectrum ot issues. But, this was not the 


case, for Gorbachev presented concrete 
Soviet proposals on amts contiol issues 
Three, the Soviet proposals were new and 
sweeping. They included the Soviet accep¬ 
tance ol (a) d complete withdrawal of 
American and 'soviet intermediate range 
missiles from Lmope and (b) a 50 pi. cent 
reduction of strategic nuclear weapons in 10 
yeais provided the United States would 
respect for 10 vears article 5 of (he ami 
ballistic missile treaty (ABM) which clearly 
stipulated that “each party undertakes noi 
to develop, test or deploy ABM sy stems or 
components which are sea based, air based, 
space-bared or mobile land based” 

In sum, the Soviet preposition was a 
significant concession in evch, igc tor US 
undettaking that it will not go ahead with 
its plan of establishing strategic' dclence 
Reagan countered the Soviet position by 
going even fmther He declared his willing¬ 
ness to accept a ten-year delay in the deploy 
ment ot strategic defence plan in exchange 
for complete elimination of all nuclear 
weapons Gorbachev agreed to consider 
Reagan’s proposal only if all US work ori 
strategic defence was restricted to laboratory 
research and laboratory resting in avoid¬ 
ance with the original ABjM treaiy Tins 
the US president refused to accept on the 
ground that the Soviet interpretation ot the 
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view the treaty permitted both the testing 
and development of space-based missile 
defences. 

Four, immediately after the failure of the 
talks, the Russians launched a vast campaign 
to highlight what they considered to be 
unreasonable American demand of mutually 
reducing strategic forces without imposing 
any constraints on US determination to go 
ahead with its plans of establishing strategic 
defence. Why does Washington, they argued, 
want to establish a defence system when 
there would be no offensive weapons after 
10 years? 

That the Russians have apparently suc¬ 
ceeded in putting across their point of view- 
can be gauged from the American and 
European pi css The Time magazine 
(October 20), fo r example, headlined its 
coverage of the Reykjavik Summit "Star 
Wais sink the Summit". The German Der 
Sprint'/ (October 20) went even further and 
characterised the Summit as ‘Gorbachev’s 
triumph’ 

Ft'HOt’t xn Rt xt iu>N 

What is the European reaction to all this? 
How did they respond to Soviet proposals 7 
What do they think of Reagan’s response 7 

The Europeans are cleatly divided The 
left-wing movements on die whole arc highly 
uitical ol Reagan diul ol his determination 
to continue with the Stai Wars piogramme 
I hev do not understand as to why he should 
ga ahead with the strategic defence pro¬ 
gramme when—with the complete elimina¬ 
tion of strategic weapons—it would be 
rendered completely superfluous At a recent 
meeting ot the West European socialist 
panics, foi example, the US policy was 
severely criticised, arid a proposal was made 
to convene a meeting ot the non-nuclear 
countries to protest against US policies 

Most of the West European governments, 
on the other hand, arc rat lice prudent on the 
question While supporting Reagan, they 
hive displayed a great deal of concern at the 
Reagan-Gorbachev concord to completely 
eliminate the intermediate range missiles 
fiom Europe This is- viewed as a dangerous 
concession by Washington Without a cor¬ 
responding decrease in Soviet shoit range 
missiles and Soviet conventional forces, and 
without a solution of the Jiemical weapons, 
they teai that the Soviet Union would have 
an upper hand in Europe The Erench 
foreign mimstci, Jean Bernard Raimond, 
declared that the implementation ol such an 
accord “would weaken Euiopean Securilv" 

flic European reaction is undoubtedly 
very revealing It shows that all the different 
components ol arms contiol are closely 
linked The lack ol confidence between the 
leaders ol tli ■ l ast and West makes it 
exceedingly difficult to eonclud, and open 
uonalisc an agreement u one scam without 
simultaneous!) doing in other sectois. 

I he only hope therefore is to .craratelv 
negotiate all the diifcieut aims control 
agreements--mJudmg the conventional 
toices— with the cleat understanding that 
they will lie operationalised onlv when all 
the agreements have been concluded This 
is undoubtedly a daunting task, bet a task 
worth striving lor 
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CHAIRMAN'S REVIEW 

The mam concern of the 
Company during the year under 
review related to the future of its 
electrical undertaking — whether or 
not it would be acquired by 
Maharashtra State Electricity Board 
as statutorily notified by them 
earlier in the event, the acquisition 
did not take place following 
decisions taken at the Central and 
State levels While the Centre has 
cleared the Company's proposal to 
mstal a 500MW Generating Station 
at Bassem from the angle of the 
Industrial Policy Resolution, the 
Government of Maharashtra has in 
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which everything would depend on 
the Government's assessment of the 
progress on the Company 's project 
The first target date in the time- 
frame fixed by the Government is 
2nd December, 1986, before which 
date the Company is required to 
take adequate and concrete steps"to 
the satisfaction of the Government, 
of establishing, installing and 
commissioning the Generating 
Station" The Company is addressing 
itself to this task with earnestness 

2, The Company's operations 
during the year have to be viewed 
in the backdrop of the lurking 
uncertainty about the future of its 
electrical undertaking Although this 
necessarily cast a shadow on the 
needed long-term investments on 
system development in order to 
nourish growth, resources were 
adequate to sustain essential 
expansion schemes Power 
transformer capacity was 
augmented by 20 MVA backed up 
by the laying of an adequate 
network of cables in various areas 
Growthwise, energy sales totalled 
2,202 million units as against 2,021 
million units in the previous year 
The growth of 8 97% is less than 
11 88 % recorded in the preceding 
year mainly on account of the 
marginal fall in the growth of 
industrial and residential offtake 
80,514 consumers were added to 
the system during the year taking 
the total to 9.42 lacs For those who 
are statistically inclined, it may be 
interesting to note that the number 
of consumers on 30th June, 1929, as 
quoted in the first Prospectus of the 
Company* was 9431 If past trend is 
any indication, we should soon 
be welcoming our one millionth 
consumer to our system, bringing 
memories of an earlier landmark 
when we had felicitated our one 

hi mrirpti thni xanrlth rnn ci im#»r in 


3 The continuous development 
of power facilities in the Company's 
area of supply calls for significant 
investment As a matter of caution, 
however, investments during the 
current phase are being limited to 
the internal finance accruals 
available But once the horizon 
clears up vis-a-vis the Generation 
Project, sizeable external finance w^ 
have to be raised The enabling Y 
Resolutions for this purpose are 
included in the Notice convening 
this meeting. Depending on the 
crystallisation of the financial 
package necessary for the 
Generation Project, appropriate 
measures will be taken for raising 
funds for the project as well as for 
the developmental needs of the 
Company's system Since the 
execution of the Generation Project 
adds an additional dimension to the 
Company's operations calling for 
optimum managerial skills, the 
Company is also presently looking 
inwards so as to identify and carry 
out such organisational changes as 
may be found necessary, at the 4 
higher echelons of management 

4 During the year the 
Contracts Division activities were 
satisfactory Efforts are under way 
to enter into new areas of business 

5 The Company's overseas 
activities continued to be stifled in 
the face of recession and economic 
slowdown in Saudi Arabia arising 
out of the declining oil revenues of 
the Kingdom, During the year under 
review, there were two on-going 
jobs in hand Future scope for at 
least some years to come will be in 
the area of maintenance and 
servicing of the infrastructural 
facilities already built up in the 
Kingdom during the oil boom 
period. 

6 Thprp hfl? hppn xnmp 
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Computer Division in view of the 
rush into this sunrise industry and 
consequent competition. Activities 
would now need to be re-oriented 
to the new areas of software 
support and turnkey solution based 
on micro computers 

7 As indicated in the half 
yearly review, the protracted 
^process of completing the legal 
formalities for the registration of a 
joint Venture Company in Saudi 
Arabia has been completed 
Nevertheless, in the background of 
the recessionary conditions 
prevailing in Saudi Arabia as 
mentioned earlier, business 
prospects for procuring new 
construction projects have become 
extremely dim Even the existing on¬ 
going projects face difficulties 
consequent to the delayed release 
of funds by the authorities Your 
Directors are, therefore, adopting a 
cautious approach in the matter of 
the Joint Venture Company 
undertaking any new business 

^ 8 In the changing economic 

scenario prevailing in the country, it 
would appear that electricity 
companies which have always been 
considered as a priority sector, have 
taken a back seat in the matter of 
generating internal resources for 
meeting the needs of power 

i development. As a sequel to the 
objective set by the Finance 
Ministry “to create an environment 
for growth, productivity and 
savings/' a series of fiscal measures 
have been announced during the 
financial years ! 985-86 and 1986- 
87 resulting in providing tax 
concessions to industries engaged 
in various business activities 
including electricity. However, these 
measures in the case of electricity 
companies have so far failed to 
achieve their avowed objective on 
account of the regulatory provisions 


of the Sixth Schedule to the 
Electricity (Supply) Act, 1948 The 
increase in the rates of depreciation 
from 10% to 15% and now to 
33 ’/3% in the case of plant and 
machinery and the replacement of 
Investment Allowance Scheme by 
Funding Scheme have, instead of 
helping the electricity companies to 
improve internal finance accruals 
consequent to tax concessions, 
aggravated their problems in the 
form of growing Deferred Tax 
Liability In the former case, the 
scales of depreciation, a major 
source of internal finance to 
electricity companies, have not been 
revised during the 38 years since 
1948 when the Electricity (Supply) 
Act came into operation for the first 
time Electricity companies have 
consequently been denied higher 
internal finance accruals as 
compared to those made available 
to unregulated industries This has 
all the more assumed urgency in the 
context of the larger funds required 
to meet the rising cost of capital 
equipment, not to speak of the 
higher developmental needs 
consequent to growth. 

9. Another fiscal concession 
referred to above, namely the 
replacement of Investment 
Allowance by a Funding Scheme, 
would also not assist electricity 
companies to generate finance 
unless appropriate amendments are 
made by the Central Government in 
the Sixth Schedule to the Electricity 
(Supply) Act, 1948, providing for 
Development Reserve based on tax 
relief granted under the Funding 
Scheme 

10 While electricity companies 
on the one hand have to fulfil the 
statutory obligation to provide 
electncity to more and more 
consumers, internal finance accruals 
have on the other hand 
considerably shrunk 


11 Another area where reform 
has been overdue concerns the 
bifurcation of Capital Base on pre- 

1965 and post-1965 basis for the 
purpose of calculating Reasonable 
Return. Thus for the year under 
review, the return applicable to the 
Industry is 12 per cent of the Capital 
Base beyond the level of 31 st 
March, 1965, the rate for the 
Capital Base prior to that date being • 
pegged at 7% This formula of two- 
part return was formulated some 
twenty years back The assets 
installed before 1965 have been 
depreciated substantially over the 
years and in most cases even written 
off and replaced Allthese problems 
have been Highlighted by the 
Industry by appropriate 
representations, with the added 
refinement that the return permitted 
to the Industry would need to be 
up-graded from the Reserve Bank 
Rate plus 2% to the Bank Rate plus 
5% 

12 It now remains for me to 
convey our sincere thanks to all 
ranks of the*staff for the good work 
done during a year of stresses and 
strains. 

R.P. AIYER 

Chairman 

Bombay, 

31 st October, 1986 
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An Approach to the Study of Many Histories, 
Historical Transitions of Agrarian Societies 

Sakti Part hi 

Bengal 1920-1947: The l-aml Question, Vol 1 by Partha Chatterjee; K P Bagchi 
and Company, Calcutta, 1984; pp Ivi + 276, Rs 100. 


THERE has been a great revival of interest 
in the Marxist method of histoi ical analysts 
of pre-capitalist agrarian societies in tran¬ 
sition among economic and social historians 
as well as sociologists and anthropologists 
dm ing the last ten years ot so What is novel 
about this revival is that there is a very 
creative and critical approach lo Maixist 
theory on the basis of concrete historical 
analyses, as against intellectually xelf- 
sarisfying debates about ‘what Marx really 
meant’ and whether an approach is suffi¬ 
ciently ‘Marxist’ ot not, etc, which charac- 
tense the present Marxist orthodoxy 

Such a novel approach has essentially 
been borne out of a ‘tension’ between a 
/•cntral Marxian theory ol histoncal 
materialism and historically specific situa¬ 
tions. This novelty ts also a healthy—though 
at times an extreme —reaction to certain 
kinds ol narrow, mechanical and teleological 
interpretation's of such a general theory 

The book undet review is representative 
of an attempt at developing a Iresh new ap¬ 
proach to the study ot the process ot 
agrarian transition, its point ot departure 
being a certain oithodox Marxian approach 
to Lhe problem The purpose ol choosing 
this point of departure, it is claimed, is to 
clarify the specificity of the Marxian para¬ 
digm and to impart the latter with a new set 
of meanings Therefore, a ciitieal response 
to such a work, m my view, has to be basically 
in terms of the questions (methodological 
dnd substantive) it raises rather than the way 
in which it sets out to answer them On the 
othei hand, 1 fed that it is pointless 10 simply 
argue thai the orthodox approach that it 
ci iticises is defensible and complete, and so 
no new questions are left to be raised, this 
is because such a critique does not mean that 
the oithodox approach is simply being 
displaced, say by a new tlieoiy of historical 
tiansition I hus here I shall mainly confine 
mysell to commenting upon some ol the 
theoretical issues and problems raised by the 
book undei review 

On the theoretical plane, what Chatterjee 
is essentially concerned with is to give 
reasons toi the necessity ot a theory of 
modes 'forms of transition in place ol a 
gjperal, abstract theory which leaves no 
K$m loi concrete historical analysis lo me 
i$Ss lather obvious that this theoretical pro¬ 
ject is a necessary complement to the general 
theory for live simple reason that it is im- 
;’possible to have a general theory of forms 
§6f transition lor agrarian societies just as it 


is impossible, for example, to have a general 
theory of forms ot capitalist crises for 
mature capitalist economies I would sug¬ 
gest that what a general theory does is to 
clarify the essence ot the problem, tl docs 
not provide a kind of inevitable explanation 
foi the formal manifestations ol the pro¬ 
blem. Much of the misunderstanding of 
Marxist theory, and consequently its misuse, 
it seems to me, is precisely because the 
‘general’ tlieoiy is elevated to the status of 
a linear law This is achieved through what 
has been called a method ot “structural 
reductionist” analysis 1 whereby the human 
agents are portrayed as the passive products 
ol structural constiaints or determinations 
In this, “ concepts such as policies, 
intended-unintended consequences, group 
pressures and class snuggles are replaced bv 
systemic concepts such as functional require¬ 
ments, structural constraints, tendential laws 
and contradictions” : To avoid misplaced 
criticism, let me suggest that the essential 
limit of such a framework lies in the fact that 
it can address itself only to questions ot the 


type ‘why’, whereas questions of the type 
‘how’ cannot even be raised within this 
framework In this connection, it is quite 
important to point out that the Marxian ap¬ 
proach is not driven to this kind of position 
by its very nature or anything, as some 
simplistic criticisms would suggest. Never¬ 
theless, the lollowmg question becomes rele¬ 
vant Does the orthodox Marxian approach 
provide us with adequate and specific con¬ 
ceptual tools foi moving from the essence 
of the problem as identified by the general 
theory to an analysis of the formal mam 
fcstations of the problem, t e, from questions 
of the type ‘why’ to questions of the type 
‘how—the social mechanisms of change or 
tiauslormation' > This, I think, is the ques¬ 
tion which lies at the heart of Oiatterjec’s 
three-volume work and this is also the ques 
hon that has a crucial bearing on the future 
development ot Marxist tlieoiy ol historical 
transtoi mation ot societies in genet,il 

flic leason why the above question has 
•o be answered in the negative is that there 
is an inadequate conceptualisation, within 
Marxist theory, of the non-economic spheres 
ol a social formation namely, the lecal- 
political and cultural ideological spheres, 
this should, by now, be readily admitted once 
it is recognised thai the ‘base supcisii iiclim’ 
dichotomy was meant to be no more than 
a metaphoi Marx's main locus was on the 
study of capitalism as a distinct mode ol 
production and not on the study ul the 


GRASS WITHOUT ROOTS 

Rural Development Under Government Auspices 

L C JAIN with 8 V KRISHNAMURTHY & P M TRIPAIHI 

The book is of immense value not only to the policy makers but to those in charge 
of implementation of rural development programmes —Southern Economist 

a book well worth the effort of reading it -Hindustan Tim« 
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This book provides a comprehensive and critical review of the various rural development 
schemes initiated by the Government of India since Independence The planning, direc¬ 
tion and implementation of rural development programmes have all along been c'oncen 
bated in government hands, with the people having no part in this process Hence, India's 
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dynamics of transition from one mode of 
production to another. As 1 see, there are at 
least three reasons why it is necessary to con¬ 
ceptualise the non-economic spheres in order 
to develop an approach to the study of tran¬ 
sition within the terms of the Marxian 
theory ot mode of production First, if the' 
transfoi mation of social relations ot produc¬ 
tion is regarded as a central object of study, 
it is obviously essential to understand the 
social forms of such relations of production, 
otherwise the term ‘social - in the phrase 
‘social relations of pioduction’ has to be 
suppressed—which is whal is often done In 
addition, to understand the social forms ot 
relations of production is also to allow for 
the specificities of a social formation to be 
integrated into the analysis Second, once 
economic determinism is thus avoided, it 
leads to an emphasis on the imiltilinearity 
ot evolution in place of a umlincai scheme 
under which transition is assumed to be an 
inevitable dritt towards a predetermined end¬ 
point This is something that was empha 
sised by Marx himselt in his notes on the 
history ot the non-Fuiropean world. 1 hird, 
once a multilinear scheme is adopted, it 
allows for a study ol the social and political 
forms ol class snuggles and their diverse 
outcomes as a key element in the studs ot 
long-run changes, in particular as a crucial 
tacior in accounting for the multilincanty 
noted above there is then no mom foi a 
condoning, determinate gencial theoiy ot 
transition to displace coneietc historical 
analyses 

MODfc ot Powi K 

The theoretical locus in this lirst volume 
of the proposed three-volume study is then 
an attempt at a systematic conceptualisation 
of the legal-political sphere The central con¬ 
cept employed for this purpose is that of 
mode of power What lends novelty to this 
concept is the crucial distinction made 
between what arc called the ‘organised’ and 
the ‘unorganised’ domains of politics 
"Organised politics is that which is con¬ 
ducted through the instituted processes of 
the formal state machinery’ - ,’ whereas 
politics in the other spheio “ is ‘unorganised’ 
not in the sense that it is incapable of 
organising its participants into collective 
political action -- . 4 instead “ [i]l is these ac 
lions, and the consciousness which informs 
them, that constitute the other domain of 
politics" ! 

Thus the emphasis is on the specific 
modes of resistance within the unorganised 
sphere the idea of a peasant community as 
the basis of collective political aciion in this 
sphere which makes such resistance largely 
autonomous ol the organised domain. The 
distinctive character of such actions comes 
through in the ways in which the agents in 
the organised domain of politics attempt to 
perceive such actions, namely, in terms of 
rigid notions of spontaneity and legality At 
the same time that collective political actions 


in the ‘unorganised’ domain have an auto 
nomous structural basis, looking at it in a 
dynamic frame, “ , activation of mass 
resistance creates new organisational means 
lor mobilisation from the top and connects 
by an entirely new series ot linkages two 
distinct domains ot politics - ’ 6 The nature of 
organised politics—such as populist oi com 
munal in a specific conjuncture—is thus not 
independently determined by autonomous 
motives of mobilisation but could be seen 
as spceilic responses to the internal logic ol 
collective political action in the unoiganised 
domain and hence as modes ot appropna 
non of this logic, so to say. 

Muc h of the book is then concerned with 
studying, lor Bengal between 1920 and 1947. 
the dynamic connections and tensions bet¬ 
ween the two domains of politics, with an 
emphasis on the ‘active - elements in the 
unorganised domain and hence how the 
unorganised domain impinges on the 
organised domain more man the oiher way 
round Thus the details of the empirical 
analysis arc essentially illustrative of the 
above ttamework, the materials for which 
are drawn from the held ol changing 
land relations which provide the essential 
background 

As 1 have already said, I am not going to 
review these empirical details \\ hat I have 
done so far is to pi event my way of ap¬ 
preciating oi seeing the point in the sug¬ 
gested new approach to the studv ot agrarian 
tiansition But, alter going through the em¬ 
pirical analysis, it is now time to present 
some reservations -- mainly at a theoretical 
level—about how far and in what direction 
the new approach seems to have laken us 

To stait with, the central notion on the 
basis of wlitcn a ease for going beyond the 
orthodox theoi \ ot mode ot production, and 
confronting the problem of modes ol tran¬ 
sition. is made is that of what is called 
‘uneven development ot contradictions’ 
between dilteient spheres ol a social toi (na¬ 
tion.'1 hough one gets a sort ol intuitive 
undcistandmg o' this idea, I leel that it 
remains rathei unexplained and inndec|iiatelv 
illustiated 

While conectlv abandoning a redudiomsi 
approach because of such 'uneven develop 
mem of contiadictions - . Chattel ice's allei- 
nalive foimulution merely sjvs that the dif- 
teicnt spheres aie to be seen as ‘idatcd to - 
each other " (he social processes one is 
trying to under stand must be appiouJted at 
several analytical levels from which thev can 
he seen as a tonipk o lOinbination ol 
relatively autonomous but interrelated sinic- 
tuies 1 hat is to say, one needs to studv the 
evolution ol, for example, agrarian stiuciuit 
as a process related, but not icducible, to 
eithct the spread ot a market economy or 
the dynamics ot the politico-legal structure 
Or, vice veisa, the studies the evolution ol 
politics as a process related to, but ai the 
same time distanced from, the evolution ol 
the agranan structure’’"’ 


While I agree with the point about theore¬ 
tical indeterminacy in the analysis of tian¬ 
sition due primarily to the indeterminate 
outcomes of class struggles—a crucial fac¬ 
tor m long-iun transformation—we never¬ 
theless need a more detei mutate specifica¬ 
tion of what ‘related to’ means so as to make 
it a 'complex combination’ In this regard, 
1 would go some way along with Ohn 
Wright's scheme 1- of 'modes of determina¬ 
tion’ insofar as u gives an idea about the 
possible complexity in the mteirelatedness 
ot structures In tact, in diawing attention 
to the structural basis of collective political 
actions in the ‘unorganised’ domain of 
politics, toi example. ('hatter |ee comes veiy 
dose to Ohn Wnght's idea ol ‘structural 
limits’ when he points out that “ it is the 
agrarian class structure which fixes the broad 
outline"" ol such actions 

It seems that one consequence >if carry¬ 
ing the point about theoretical indeter¬ 
minacy a bit too tai is to suggest that 
technological change docs not have any role 
to play in long-run transformation the point 
is rattier to free the analysis ot technological 
change from the crudely lunctional detei- 
mimstie mould in which it is pul in the 
orthodox appioach 

I, is, theiefore, not surpnsing to find that 
Ohatterjee could be accused of providing 
something like a ‘political’ theory of tran¬ 
sition which really misses the point But in 
order to dellect such misplaced criticism, it 
seems to me that one has to have something 
like an ‘oideied structure ol detei mutation’ 
along the lines of Ohn Wright's scheme, 
without being deteinunistic, in which class 
snuggle come into its own as a mode of 
transformation but to emphasise political 
clas*sti uggle in isolation does not help one 
in seeing how the ‘complex combination’ 
thanges in a complex way as well 

But, in order to be fair to Chatterjee, 1 
would see the hook under review as an im¬ 
portant and meaningful polemical attempt 
to break out ot a totalising theory ol history 
I hue it is with icspect to a new framework 
ol questions which Chatterjee proposes that 
a seuous response is called lor, and not 
necessarily wiih respect to the way in which 
he sets out to answei them or some isolated 
aspects ol Ins enipmcal analysis 

l or one thing, in the suggested appioach, 
as I have said above, a novel aspect is to 
bring out the significance of understanding 
the ‘how’ ot powet - the modalities ot 
resistance—within the ‘unoiganised’ domain 
ot politics, whereas the orthodox approach, 
with its singulji emphasis on an all encom¬ 
passing 'Stale power, cannot aliens lor rht.s 
kind of analysis because ol ns essentially 
functional mode ol explanation But this is 
no doubt a highly problematic area of 
research as Foucault’s painstaking work has 
shown In any case, this kind of what 
Foucault has called the microscopic oi 
ascending ’ analysis ol power has to be 
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placed, as Chat lerjee correctly suggests, in 
the larger context of the cultural-ideological 
sphere—the subject-matter of the proposed 
second volume of the project 
Thus, a full and fair critical response to 
Chatterjee’s project has to await the publica¬ 
tion of the remaining two volumes, which 
I eagerly do In conclusion, I therefore feel 
that—insofar as the volume under review is 
concerned—the full ramifications ol the new 
appioach via-a-vn the orthodox approach 
to the study of agrarian transition are not 
yet cleai 


THIS book is the most detailed study of the 
Indian aluminium industry that 1 have seen 
Indeed, the number of issues it sets out to 
tackle is imposing After an excellent intro¬ 
duction, the book moves on to discussion 
of demand for aluminium and the bauxite- 
alumina-alumimum production links and 
then goes on to deal with such diverse issues 
as raw materials, energy, environment, 
technology and R and D closes with a 
discussion of the scope for aluminium in 
India and the need lor a national policy for 
aluminium. The authors have not only 
studied available sources, they have also con¬ 
ducted field work, utilised the data with the 
DGTD and had extensive discussions with 
engineers, manageis, bureaucrats and policy¬ 
makers concerned with the aluminium 
industry in India The result is a valuable 
report. For those interested in aluminium, 
or even in the metals industry, this book is 
a must. It will be useful to all concerned with 
industrial economics. 

India is endowed with plentiful bauxite 
resources. This in itself need not mean that 
India can sustain an integrated aluminium 
industry—the examples, of Jamaica, Ghana 
and Surinam come to mind readily Yet, it 
is a fact that India has managed to develop 
this industry—from bauxite mining through 
alumina refining to aluminium smelting and 
even some final products like EC grade con¬ 
ductors, foils, and the like. 

The industry had its beginnings in the war 
years, when first alumina refining and then 
aluminium smelting on a limited scale were 
set up. Today the industry consists of several 
giant firms—the Alcan affiliate, INDAL; the 
Kaiser venture with the Birlas, HINDALCO; 
the Italian Montecatim joint sector, MALCO; 
the Hungarian linked BALCO and the 
Pechmey linked, most recent, NALCO 
Today, the total installed capacity is over 
three and a half lakh tonnes per annum, with 
capacity utilisation perhaps around 65 per 
cent in the average year. When NALCO 
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conies on stream, it will almost double this 
installed capacity, and, if government hopes 
are fulfilled, improve capacity utilisation 
India also imports some aluminium, and 
plans to export alumina, a scim-processed 
raw material 

This book goes into all the issues that a 
complex high technology industry like 
aluminium poses One can only admire the 
vision and scope ot the study Yet, the reader 
is disappointed when told in several places 
that on crucial issues further work needs to 
be done before a stand can be taken Perhaps 
we can hope for a second report on these 
matters 

In spite of this, this book clearly specifies 
what is involved in the issues of energy and 
energy pricing for aluminium, of environ¬ 
mental control required and of the in¬ 
adequacy of current environmental controls; 
of the R and D requirements and the gaps 
in Indian efforts, to mention the most 
important matters only 

No study of any Indian industry can be 
complete without at least a mention (if not 
an understanding) of Indian’s terrible record 
in implementing large projects In alu¬ 
minium, NALCO provided a tragic example 
of a project that was approved at a little over 
Rs 1,200 crore and which has now doubled 
m cost This book might have attempted also 
a study ol the issues this raises Here lies part 
of the explanation for the increasingly 
adverse capital-output ratio. 

The role of India’s aluminium companies 
in the international strategy of the MNCs 
that control this industry at the global 
level—the big six, Alcoa, Alcan, Kaiser, 
Alusuisse, Reynolds and Pechiney—also 
merits study. Unfortunately, in spite of the 
wealth of evidence provided by Ronald 
Grapham,* this book has chosen to stay out 
of this controversial area—unfortunate 
because three of the big six have stakes in 
India. 

The role pf and scope for socialist states 
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mce Hungary and Yugoslavia m helping the 
aluminium industry in countries like India 
needs to be studied also. 

Finally, the issue of class interest. 
Aluminium is a strategic metal, and its 
growth in the West has been high in years 
of war As a defence-related industry, who 
in India benefits from its growth? Those 
who defend our freedom and get a huge 
(unexamined) chunk of the budget each year 
or those who are displaced by projects like 
NALCO and see them as their enemies? This 
is not to say that India must not develop its 
potential in aluminium But it will be useful 
to try and concretise the role that aluminium 
can play in an alternative, socialist indus¬ 
trialisation strategy for India It is to this 
task that attention needs now be devoted 

* Ronald Grapham, “The Aluminium Industry 

and the Third World”, Zed Press, London, 

1983 

Books in Brief 

“Consolidated List of Products Whose 
Consumption and/or Sale Have Been 
Banned, Withdrawn, Severely Restricted 
or Not Approved by Governments", First 
Issue Revised, Prepared by the United 
Nations Secretariat in accordance with 
General Assembly lesolution 37/137, 1985 
THIS new directory is the outcome ol years 
of concern within the UN about unrestrained 
trade in products that arc, for health and 
safety reasons, strictly regulated or even pro¬ 
hibited in some countries The directory pro¬ 
vides, for the first time consolidated critical 
information on regulatory decision restric¬ 
tions and bans taken by 60 national govern¬ 
ments on a total of 500 harmful pesticides, 
dangerous pharmaceuticals, hazardous con¬ 
sumer products and toxic industrial chemicals 
The information has been systematically col¬ 
lected from governments arid international 
organisations. The directory aims to assist 
governments and non-government organisa¬ 
tions by alerting them to the fact that 
regulatory action may be necessary in the 
case of some of the products listed here. 
Products have been listed alphabetically and 
classified as pharmaceutical products and 
medical devices, agricultural chemicals and 
industrial chemicals and consumer products 
An useful, much-needed and easy-to-use 
directory. 

The first issue of the UN directory trig¬ 
gered stiff opposition from some countries 
and the corporate sector. In fact, the US had 
twice voted against the General Assembly 
resolution supporting the directory project. 
The corporate sector has referred to the 
directory as “by far the most dangerous 
step” and has been pressurising the direc¬ 
tory committee to delete all trade names 
from the 1986 edition. This would seriously 
jeopardise the usefulness of the directory. 
Several non-government groups are cam¬ 
paigning against this move. 

[Copies may be obtained from: Luis Gomez, 
Assistant Secretary General, United Nations, 
DIESA-PPCO D C 2, 18th floor, New York, 
NY 10017, USA.) 


So Near, Yet So Far 

India's Aluminium Industry 

Vinod Vyaaulu 

The Aluminium Industry in India: Promise, Prospects, Constraints and 
Impact by V B Lai, D K Abrol, P R Bose and Kishore Kumar; National 
Institute of Science, Technology and Development Studies, New Delhi, in 
co-operation with Director General of Technical Development, 1985; pp 249. 
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Nationalisation of Life Insurance in India 

Kamal Nay an Kabra 

Life insurance is a specific illustration of the process c f nationalisation where non-ideological, sector or activities- 
speeific compulsions were decisive. It was based on an unannounced quiet inquiry spread over a number of years 
which showed that neither a code of conduct nor legislation could make priva e insurers operate to protect the 
interest of the policyholders. However the Life Insurance Act gave clear evidence of the absence of any doctrinaire 
bias against the private sector. In the context of the new industrial policy which was then on the anvil, it was 
essential that nationalisation of I fe insurance did not give contradictory signals and tilt the power and ideological 
balance in the Indian economy. 


NATIONALISATION of the life insurers m 
the year 1956 was among the major steps for 
bringing the insurance sector under direct 
public ownership and control. It also con¬ 
stituted an important landmark in the 
extension of direct public control and owner¬ 
ship over the organised financial institutions 
in the country. This decision coincided with 
the Second Five Year Plan as well as the an¬ 
nouncement of the Industrial Policy Resolu¬ 
tion, 1956 which replaced the 1948 Resolu¬ 
tion The law for the take-over of the 
insurance companies was also the one which 
explicitly used the word ‘nationalisation’ for 
the first time 

The decision to nationalise insurance is 
a specific illustration of the process of 
nationalisation witnessed in India during the 
post-independence period in which non- 
ldeological sector or activities specific com¬ 
pulsions were decisive It was a step which 
was taken after the potential of indirect 
steering and control by means of legislative 
and administrative efforts was nearly 
exhausted In any case, like most other 
nationalisations, the nationalisation of life 
insurance was also meant to serve some 
macro-national objectives and was made use 
of for giving a certain degree of popular level 
credence to the freshly declared socialistic 
orientation of the regime This is despite the 
fact that adequate care was taken to assure 
private enterprise that it is only a specific 
instance of extention ot public ownership 
without initiating a general process of this 
kind 

The paper begins with section I which 
analyses the legal process by means of which 
the insurance companies were taken over 
alongwith a review of the issue of payment 
of compensation The section also includes 
indicators on the sue of the nationalisation 
operation and takes stock of the organisa¬ 
tional forms, capital structure and size of 
insurance business on the eve of nationalisa¬ 
tion, including the relative size of Indian and 
foreign insurers. 

Section II presents a brief history of life 
insurance in India, indicating the important 
features of the growth of the insurance 
business and an account of the problems like 
that of its slow growth and prevalance of 
malpractices inimical to policyholders. On 
the basis of this analysis, in section III, we 


move on to analyse the efforts made by the 
government for the regulation and control 
of insurance business This analysis brings 
out the nature of controls, their failures and 
limitations and tries to link these issues with 
ihe ownership and management pattern of 
the insurance business. It is shown how the 
insurers responded to various controls 
largely with a view to defeat them On the 
basis of this analysis and links of life 
insurance business with the broad macro and 
sectoral aspects of the Indian economy, an 
attempt is made to highlight and explicate 
various factors which made the nationalisa¬ 
tion of insurance an unavoidable necessity. 
In the last section, we put together the main 
conclusions of the study. 

I 

The life insurance business in India was 
brought under state control by means of two 
legislative enactments. As a first step, the 
Life Insurance (Emergency Provisions) 
Ordinance was promulgated on January 19, 
1956 It vested in the central government, 
with immediate effect, the management of 
the ‘controlled business’ of practically all the 
insurers in India. 1 Thus, prior to 
nationalisation of life insurance, its manage¬ 
ment was taken over 2 All the insurers con¬ 
tinued to retain their separate identities and 
existence but were placed under the control 
of custodians, appointed by the government, 
and drawn from the ranks of senior officers 
of insurance companies 3 

The ordinance was replaced by the Life 
Insurance (Emergency Provisions) Act, 1956 
in March, 1956, 4 The normal procedure of 
enactment of a law through introduction ot 
a bill was not adopted and an ordinance was 
issued because it was felt by the government 
that it was in this way that ‘‘a serious frit¬ 
tering away of the assets”, by “less scrupu¬ 
lous insurance managements”' could be 
prevented. 

The ordinance provided for the transfer of 
the control of 154 Indian insurers, 16 non- 
Indtan insurers and 75 provident societies to 
the custodians appointed by the govern¬ 
ment, 6 pending which the “existing 
managements of the insurance companies 
are able to carry on exactly as before” but 
“as agents of government" and with a 
restriction of some of their powers 7 At the 


time the bill replacing the ordinance was 
moved in the Lok Sabha on February 22, 
1956, 126 insurance companies who account 
for 96 per cent of the total insurance 
business were already managed by custo¬ 
dians and the management at the top was 
directly in the hands of the government. 8 
The ordinance was aimed at “eventual 
smooth and efficient integration” of the 
large number of insurers without disturbing 
normal business during the interim period 
of some five to six months 9 During this 
period, a number of preparatory steps were 
taken towards the formation of a single state- 
owned life insurance corporation 10 

The insurers were given compensation for 
loss of management rights for the period 
pending nationalisation on the basis of 1/12 
of the annual average of the share of surplus 
allocated to the shareholders in respect of 
two actuarial investigations preceding 
management take-over and in cases where 
no surplus was allocated at the rate of one 
rupee per month for every Rs 200 of the 
premium income of the insurer during 
1954." x 

The act for the nationalisation of life 
insurance business in India was introduced 
in the Lok Sabha in March 1956. The Life 
Insurance Corporation Act, 1956 (31 of 
1956) provided tor “the nationalisation of 
life insurance business in India by transfer¬ 
ring all such business to a corporation 
established for the purpose”. 12 It can be 
seen that here is a law which explicitly uses 
the word nationalisation for describing its 
mam purpose The act provided that there 
shall be transferred to and vested in the cor¬ 
poration all the assets and liabilities relating 
to the controlled business, i e, life insurance 
business, of ail insurers, as defined in the 
Insurance Act, 1938, and included the 
government and provident societies. 13 

The Life Insurance Corporation, a body 
corporate, with an original capital of Rs 5 
crore provided by the central government, 
was entrusted with the task to carry on life 
insurance business whether m and outside 
India in such a manner as to secure that this 
business “is developed to the best advantage 
of the community” 14 The corporation has 
“the exclusive privilege of carrying on life 
insurance business in India”. 15 Thus it was 
a nationalisation which created a legal public 
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sc; monopoly [ he new corporation came 
into existence on September 1, 1956 

The insurers were compensated loi the ac¬ 
quisition ot then controlled business w 
According to ihe first schedule ot the act. 
three methods for determining the compen¬ 
sation amount were specified 18 If the 
amounts so deteimined by the corporation 
and approved by the central government are 
not acceptable to the insurers, the mattet was 
to be referred lo the tribunals constituted foi 
the purpose Ihe tribunal was set up in 
May 1957 with P B Deo as its chairman 
Seventeen cases weie referred to it and upto 
1958 it decided 13 cases resulting in an 
increase ot Rs 40 lakh in the comncnsation 
amount. 20 According lo Part A method 
called “capitalisation of earnings method” 21 
provided for payment ot twenty times the 
annual average of the share ol sutplus 
allocated to shareholders calculated in a 
manner specified in the schedule for insurers 
with share capital and who allocated a bonus 
to policyholders Following Part B, compen¬ 
sation was computed for insurers having a 
share capital who did not allocate any bonus 
to policyholders hoi them, the asset valua¬ 
tion method was followed which required a 
compensation sum equal to the value of the 
assets minus that of the liabilities ol the 
insurers relating to their controlled business 
on the basis of the principles and procedure 
specil ted 22 I hose companies whose 
capitalised earnings came to less than tne 
paid-up capital, “were compensated at ten 
times the ‘adjusted annual average earnings’ 
plus the paid-up capital minus the capitalised 
losses and expenses not yet written ofl” 2 ’ 

For insureis othci than those covered bv 
Part A and Part B, those without share 
capital will be compensated at the late ol 
rupee one per thousand of the sum assured 
under each with-profit policy and those with 
share capital were entitled, in addition to the 
above, a sum equivalent to the paid-up 
capital of the insuier. The act also nullified 
the insurers and their chief agents and com¬ 
pensated them. 24 

In terms of these provisions, and with 
some refeiences to the tribunal and the 
courts, the LIC distributed the compensa¬ 
tion to the insurers over a number of ycais 
The number of insurers entitled to compen¬ 
sation under Part A, B and C was 77, 99 and 
69 respectively 23 Upto March 31, 1966, the 
total amount ot compensation disbursed 
came to about Rs 5 215 crore, i e, a sum in 
excess of the capital with which the LIC was 
started 26 

Of the total of 245 insurers whose con¬ 
trolled business was acquired by the govern¬ 
ment, 16 were non-Indian insurers, 75 were 
provident societies and the rest (154) were 
Indian insureis, including composite com¬ 
panies 27 The organisational forms of these 
insureis, as revealed from the “Indian 
Insurance Year Book” (IIYB) for 1955 and 
1956, was as follows: 

1 Indian insurers carfying on life business 

only. 110 (as on 31 12.1955) of which 


(a) Mutual insurance companies and co¬ 
operative societies (42J 

(b) Companies (68) 

2 Nop-Indian insurers carrying on life 
business only 

3 Indian insurers carrying on life business 
with other classes of business (all com¬ 
panies as on 31 8 56) (38) 

4 Non-Indian insureis carrying on life 
business w'lth other classes ol business (as 
on 31 8 1956) (12). 

5 Provident societies (as on 31 12 55) (75) 

(The numbers clo not agree with the total as 
some campanies do not report in a par- 
ticulai year.) 

Of the non-Indian insurers carrying on 
both htc and composite business, 10 weie 
incorporated in UK, two each in Pakistan 
and Canada and one in Kenya Some 68 
insurance companies w'hich weie in liquida¬ 
tion, six non-lndia.i insurers who ceased to 
entci into new contracts beloic Jtilv 1, 1939, 
two administrator-managed composite 
iiisu.anec companies (Bharat Insurance 
Company Ltd, and Uipitar Geneiul Insurance 
Company ltd) and appioved superannua 
turn funds, which were icgislcred as insurers 
under the Insurance Act, 1938 were left out 
of (he pm view til ihe I 1C .Since these 
insurers were not in business their exclusion 
did nol compromise the ciejtion ol life 
insurance business as a lotal legal public 
monopoly By Insniancc Amendment Act, 
1957, the central govetnmeni was empowered 
to exempt horn lhe provisions ol the act, 
subject to speaticd conditions, any insurance 
business earned out bv the central oi a state 
government oi a government company 2 '' 
1 Inis htc insuiance remained a public 
monopolv though public agencies other 
than the LIC could be entiusted with I his 
business 

Some important linaiicial and operational 
information about the nationalised insmers 
is as lollows 


1 Paid-up capital 20 

2 Net-woith 29 

3 Assets 30 

4 Total business 
(oi sum assured) 

5 lotal number of 

salaried employees 

6 lotal book value ot 

investments 

7 Total book values 

in India 


Rs I 4858 crore 
Rs 24 2685 crore 
Rs 411 crore 
Rs 1220 crore 


2700 


Rs 341 4 crore 
Rs 2260 croie 


The total size of the life business nationa¬ 
lised and its distribution among various 
categories of insurers as at the end of 1955 
given in “UYB”, was as in Tabic 1 
It is clear that, while the provident 
societies’ share was less than half a per cent, 
the non-Indian insuiers accounted for 12.28 
per cent ol the life business. Even among the 
Indian insurers, who accounted for about 
seven-eigMis of the life business, the 


insurance companies with over Rs 5 lakh as 
paid-up capital, accounting for about 12 per 
cent of the companies, controlled over 41 per 
cent of the total paid-up capital. The table 2, 
based on data trom “UYB”, 1955, cover¬ 
ing 100 insureis out of 110 falling in those 
categories (60 with paid-up capital and 40 
for mutual benefit societies and co-operative 
societies) shows the distribution of insurers 
according to size of paid-up capital. 

The life insurance business, which was ac¬ 
quired and vested in the LIC, had a high 
degree of concentration. This can be seen 
Horn table 3 

It can be seen that about 86 per cent of 
the insurers transacted a little over 14 per 
cent of life insurance business in India. On 
the other hand, a little !c‘s than 14 per cent 
of the reporting insurers transacted nearly 
86 per cem ol the business Insurance 
business had a high degree of regional con¬ 
centration, as 103 out of 145 insurers leav¬ 
ing out the provident societies, had their 
head offices in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and 
Madias 11 


11 

There are inherent in the Indian situation 
good many factors limiting the prospects tor 
the growth of insurance business, while there 
is an undoubtedly great need for this form 
of social security 12 1 ite insurance business 
is one of the newer economic activities w Inch 
began in India after the advent ol the British 
on the Indian scene and its introduction in 
the second half of the nineteeth century may 
latgely be attubutcd to the initiative of cer¬ 
ium Fngtish companies” The foreigners’ 
initiated business ol life insurance was 
initially confined to insuring non-Indian 
lives only and it was selectively that this 
business was extended to cover Indian 
lives 54 In fact, the story of the development 
of life insurance business in India is closely 
connected with the manner and extern to 
w’hich the relative roles of Indian and non- 
Indian insurers changed right upto 1955 
when this business was nationalised This 
change reflected the growing strength of the 
swadeshi movement particularly in the early 
years of the present century 33 The rion- 
coverage of Indian lives led to a demand for 
a big governmental insurance company for 
insuring the Indian lives, which the colonial 
rulers did not, of course, concede. 36 There 
were some attempts to set up insurance com¬ 
panies like Madras Equitable (1829), Madras 
Widows (1824), Christian Mutual (1847), etc 
Effectively till 1870s, this business was 
largely in the hands of European companies. 
Indian Life (1871) and Bombay Mutual 
(1871) may be regarded as the first Indian 
insurers to make their debut. 37 But during 
the nineteeth century, the growth of life 
insurance was rather modest and the failure 
of two British insurers, the Albert and the 
European, eroded people’s confidence. 38 
In fact, mariy insurers were resorting tc 
questionable methods for securing target 
business. 39 This was an additional factor 
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which helped the growth of Indian insurers. 
For regulating the growth of insurance com¬ 
panies in 1866 an act for the registration of 
these companies was enacted, though the 
provisions of the Indian Companies Act 
1882 were also used for the same purpose 40 
An authoritative account of the progress 
of insurance business can be obtained from 
the “Indian Assurance Year Book”, the 
publication of which was started by the 
government in 1914 (after the fifteenth issue, 
its name was changed to “The Indian 
Insurance Year Book”) and the first issue 
gave the history of early development 41 


The growth of life business, which could, 
in a concrete sense, be said to begin during 
the first decade of the present century when 
most of the major companies surviving uplo 
1956 were founded, can be represented in 
terms of the rise in the number of com¬ 
panies, total business in force in terms of 
number of policies and value of policies as 
well as total life fund This is summed up 
in table 4 

It can be seen that the growth record of 
life insurance in absolute terms is fauly im¬ 
pressive. The number of operative policies 
increased nearly seven times and the business 


in force by almost five times over the period 
1930-55. Compared to Rs 22 crore ol life 
business in torce in 1914 is stood at Rs 1,220 
crore in 1955. Not only the numbet of 
insurers generally increased, but a large 
number of smaller, non-viable insurers were 
either liquidated or amalgamated with 
stronger ones 42 The insurance business had 
nearly an uninterrupted period of growth in 
the present century except during the first 
woild war and during 1947-48 in the wake 
of the parimon The inter-war vears, the 
Second World War and immediate post-war 
period saw rapid growth of life insurance in 
India 41 In the early years of the cenurrv, 
there was a preponderance of proprietary 
companies over mutual companies 44 

The process of growth of life insurance 
was marked by certain features which tended 
to influence its spread, its investments and 
its capacity to mobilise savings Foi a long 
time, the competition offered by fqreign 
insurers based on then greater strength, large 
business and unequal legal position affected 
the growth prospects of Indian insurers The 
average insured sum per policy was much 
higher tor the foreign insurance companies 
than for their Indian counterparts 4S 
However, as seen, aided by the hostility 
generated by the discriminatory approach of 
foreigr companies and ‘swadeshism’. the 
Indian companies surged ahead to increas¬ 
ing dominance 46 Then, a large number of 
insurers of various sizes came up at different 
points of time. By offering competitive 
premium rates and excessive rebating, these 
companies tended to undermine the viability 
ol each other 41 Absence of reliable life 
tables also made systematic pursuit of the 
insurance business difficult In older to at¬ 
tract business, the insurers paid rather heavy 
sums to their agents which increased their 
cost of opciations.'* A number of non 
standard business practices also came to 
prevail The most popular policies were en¬ 
dowment policies rather than whole life 
policies, children's endowment policies or 
limited payment whole life policies 4V The 
business of Indian insurers continued to 
increase apace by 1948, Indian insurers con¬ 
trolled, as seen m table 4, the growth of life 
insuiancc in India over 90 per cent of tlie 
policies in force 

Just as in the case of banking the insurance 
companies, especially the larger ones which 
accounted for the bulk of the insurance 
business, were controlled by the large 
industrial and managing agency houses <0 
Among such insurance companies mention 
may be made of the National Insurance, 
Jupiter, New Asiatic, General Assurance, 
Hercules, Oriental, Bharat Insurance, etc. 
Among other things, this was encouraging 
the growth of concentration as the insurers 
with a small base of share capita! were con¬ 
trolling a disproportionately raige volume 
of national savings. In keeping with the 
regional concentration, insurance business 
was also heavily concentrated in a few 
regions and neglected the rural areas M 


Tabu 1 Toiai I.iii Bi sim ss 1 akin Ovi k and Irs DisiR im riON(-\SAT nil: tND w 1955) 


1 Net tolal business in India of Indian msmer.s 


Rs 9842,331,000 

(Number reported 123) 

(151) 

(80 67 per cent) 

2 Net total business outside India ol Indian insurers 


Rs 920,404,000 

(Number repotted 54) 

(66) 

(7.54 per cent) 

3 Nel total business in India of non-Indian insurers 


Rs 1385,330,000 

(Number reported 13) 

(17) 

(It 35 per cent) 

4 Total life business in India of pros ident societies 


Rs 52,870,400 

(Numbet reported 58) 

(73) 

(0 43jper cent) 

5 Total business taken-over 


Rs 12200,935,400 

(1 + 2 r 3 4- 4) 


(100 per cent) 

Total life business in India (It 3 t 4) 
ol which 


Rs 11280,531,400 

l) Share of non-Indian insurers 

(Number of non-Indian limners 17 
ol which data reported 13) 


12 28 per cent 

ii) Share of Indian insurers 


87 25 per com 

(Number 123) 


99 53 pci cent 

T Mill 2 DlSl RIHl 1 1 ION <11 lNSURl RS Ac ( ORDINC, 

TO Sl/t Ol ] 

Paid in 1 Cai’iim 


Si/e gioup (Rs) 

Per Cent ol Indian Insurance 

Per ( em ol lotal Paid-up 


Companies (Per Unit of 

( apilal o* the Repotting 


Those Whose Accounts Weie 
Reported) 

Insure! s 


l.e -s Ilian I Ijkh 25 00 5 18 


(70 pci cent of the companies 
own about 33 per coni of 
the total paid-up capital) 


1 lakh - 21 lakh 

45 (10 


27 92 

2 lakh - 5 lakh 

18 33 


24 92 

5 lakh - 10 lakh 

8 33 


23 88 




(About 12 pet cent of the 




companies own about 41 pci 




cent of total paid-up capital) 

Above 10 lakh 

3 33 


17 90 


100.00 


100 00 


Table 3 Si/e Dim ribution Ac sordino to Nrr Total Business in Forc l at i tit Und oi 1955 


Size Croup Net Business 
(Total) (Sum Insured and 
Business) 

Per Cent of Insurers Size- 
Group Those Whose Accounts 
Are Available 

Pei Cent of Tolal Net 
Business in ihe Size-Group 

Upto Rs 10 crore 

86.18 

14 57 

Over Rs 10 crore 

13 82 

85 43 

Total number of insurers listed 
of which insurers whose 
business figures for the year 


151 

available 


123 

Total business tnei) in force 


Rs 9,84,23,31,000 


Source: UYB, 1985 
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The insurance coverage in India was very 
limited with only five mtllion policyholders 
in 1955 and with per capita insurance of 
Rs 25 in force 52 Similarly, the amount 
invested by insurance companies was of the 
order of Rs 325.75 crore only at the end of 
1955 Of this, 16 4 per cent only (ie, Rs 53.17 
crore) went to the corporate sector A much’ 
larger went to central, state and local govern¬ 
ment security, amounting to almost 55 per 
cent of the total. 5 ' The contribution of life 
insurance of agriculture and rural develop¬ 
ment was a chapter which was yet to begin 
It could not even reach industrial workers 
in the organised sector as industrial assurance 
was not started 54 

This limited development of insurance 
was marked by very many malpractices, in¬ 
efficiencies and frequent liquidations of 
insurance companies, shaking public con¬ 
fidence and depriving policyholders of their 
savings and security. Such a situation 
prevailed despite many attempts to regulate 
and control this business by legislation 

III 

In 1912 two separate laws were enacted to 
provide for contiolhng life insurance com¬ 
panies and provident societies The Indian 
Life Insurance Companies Act and Provident 
Insurance Societies Act were modelled on 
similar English law provided for the submis¬ 
sion of returns by the insurers 55 Many 
foreign companies which were not prepared 
to furnish such information closed down 56 
The law required the Indian insurers to make 
deposits with the government, but the 
foreign companies were exempted from this 
provision. The deposits fiom the Indian 
companies were not substantial enough to 
prevent mushrooming of insurance com¬ 
panies 57 Neither a separate agency to ad¬ 
minister the act was created, nor any restric¬ 
tions on their investments were imposed. No 
measures were incorporated for investigating 
the affairs of unsound companies Since no 
requirements concerning working capital 


were legislated, the new companies could 
derive such funds from out of premium 
incomes and weaken the basis for firm 
growth of the companies. 58 In sum, the 
most' important feature of this legislation 
was to provide for the collection, consolida¬ 
tion and publication of information on life 
business in India It could hardly secure any 
other objective, as no other objective was 
sought to be achieved through it. 

The withdrawal of foreign companies and 
departure from the practice of charging 
higher premia on Indian lives encouraged 
the growth of Indian insurers This outcome 
could m a certain sense be related to the 1912 
act. The 1912 act excluded fire, marine and 
other insurance from the purview of the act, 
presumably^ because these branches were 
dominated by foreign companies, which did 
not attract regulatory action by the foreign 
government. In sum, the 1912 act “did not 
have the desired effect ot putting insurance 
business on a sound footing’’ " J 
The other act passed in 1912 was the 
Provident Insurance Societies Act foi 
regulating the business of such societies 
catering to the needs of the j eople of 
relatively modest means. These policies did 
not exceed Rs 500 and yearly premium 
was Rs 25 or less In 1946, the maximum 
insurance amount was raised to Rs 900 and 
in 1950, it was further raised to Rs 1,000 m 
These societies were administered by the 
states and there was neither any requirement 
of making deposit with the administering 
agencies nor any actuarial valuation was to 
be made. It was only the 1938 act which im¬ 
posed the necessity of making deposits with 
the RBI as well as for quinquennial actuarial 
valuation and submission of returns to the 
superintendent of insurance 61 

In order to stiengthen the insurance law, 
a comprehensive draft bill applicable to all 
insurers was circulated in the year 1925 lor 
eliciting public opinion However, meanwhile 
an expert committee on insurance legislation 
was appointed in the UK and it was thought 


that Indian legislation might await this 
report. 62 It shows how regulatory enact¬ 
ments conceived in an alien environment 
were sought to be grafted on to the Indian 
conditions. Pending a comprehensive law, as 
an interim measure an act was enacted m 
1928 to provide for collection of statistics, 
including those from the alien companies. 
It also provided for the disposal of surplus 
assets in the event of liquidation of an 
insurance company in the same proportions 
amongst policyholders and shareholders as 
profits were distributed 61 Many factors 
blocked any fresh, comprehensive legislation 
on insurance until 1938, when after a good 
deal of controversy with a select committee 
report to which every member appended a 
note of dissent, the Insurance Act ot 1938 
was passed 64 The act which became effec¬ 
tive fiom July I, 1939,'" contained many 
“mistakes, contiadiclions and unmeaning 
provisions”, necessitating two amendments 
in quick succession in 1939 and 1940 hh 
The new law had many significant features 
Its coveiage extended to piovidcnt insurance 
societies Its main features were as follows f '" 

1 Provision for the appointmeni ol a 
superintendent ol insurance with wide 
powers was made The lust incumbent was 
appointed in 1938. 

2 To prevent the formation ol mushioom 
insurance companies, provision was made 
in the act to inciease the deposits which 
the companies had to keep 

3 General insurance companies also had lo 
keep deposits. 

4 The act provided a system for licensing 
insurance agents and also placed a limi¬ 
tation on the amount of commission 
payable to agents h also prohibited the 
payment of rebates 

5 All insurers operating in India had lo ob¬ 
tain a certificate ot registration from the 
superintendent ol insurance and hid to 
comply with the requirements ol the act 

6 All insurance companies had to tile duly 
audited balance sheets, profit and loss ac¬ 
counts and revenue accounts with the 
superintendent ol insurance. In the case 
of foreign companies, in addition to the 
returns that they were submitting in their 
country of origin, they had to provide 
detailed statements in keeping with the 
Indian act regarding their Indian business 

7 The superintendent of insurance was also 
given a considerable voice in the matter 
of acceptance of actuarial valuations of 
assets and liabilities 

Under this act, the initial-deposit for life 
insurance business was raised from Rs 25,000 
in government securities to Rs 50,000 in cash 
or approved securities, which was sub¬ 
sequently to be raised by instalments to Rs 2 
lakh within a specified time limit. 68 

Administration of the insurance controls 
and regulations “soon revealed its short¬ 
comings in the matter of licensing of agents, 
expenses on commission, maintenance of 
accounts, investment of funds of insurance 


Tmhi 4 Growthoi L ii r Businlss in Inuia 1914-1955 



1914 

1930 

1940 

1945 

1948 

1955 

1 No of insurers 

44 

68 

195 

215 

209 

245 

of which Indian 

44 

68 

179 

200 

189 

229 




(91,79) 

(93 02) 

(90 43) 


Non-Indian 

—- 

— 

16 

15 

20 

16 

2 Total number of policies in force 

— 

748997 

16,28,381 

2714000 

3016000 

4782000 

of which b\ Indian 


513925 

1371963 

2376000 

2791000 




(68 61) 

(84,25) 

(87 55) 

(90 15) 


By Non-Indian 


220703 

181247 

261000 

234000 


By Indian outside India 


14369 

75171 

77000 

202000 


3 Total business in force 

22 44 

258 42 

304 03 

573 07 

712 76 

1220* 

of which by Indians (Rs crore) 

22.44 

84 89 

225.51 

459 43 

566 38 




(32 85) 

<74 17) 

(80 17) 

(79 46) 


By non-Indians 

— 

69 76 

60 12 

91 85 

101 08 


By Indians outside India 

— 

3 77 

18 40 

21 79 

45 30 


4 Total life funds (Rs crore) 

6.36 

20 53 

62 41 

107 4 

150 39 

220 9** 


Note Figures in brackes show percentage of the total. 

Source, Bajpai, O P “Elements of Life Insurance”, op at, p 172 

* “Saga ol Security Story ol Indian Lite Insurant^”, Bombay, 1.1C, 1970. 
*• See Nolc no 6 
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companies and so on”*’ One response to 
such defects was the tightening legal pro¬ 
visions themselves, as reflected in as many 
as 11 amendments in the 1938 insurance act 
between 1939 and 1950. 70 We have seen 
above that during the period following the 
1938 act and periodic amendments to it, the 
growth of the insurance business, including 
accentuation of competition among Indian 
insurers, continued except foi the post¬ 
partition set-back. However, the structural, 
functional and macro-social weaknesses of 
the insurance, as biought out earlier, also 
persisted lo take an instance, limits on the 
commission payable to primary agents left 
many loopholes through which the intention 
may be frustrated “Indeed, several com¬ 
panies are already circumventing the restric¬ 
tion by appointing persons as organisers, 
inspectors, and chief agents These are 
not primary agents and hence the remunera¬ 
tion paid to them is not subject to legal 
restraints” 1 ' 

Among the amcding acts, brought in for 
dealing with the difficulties experienced or 
shortcomings observed, the 1950 and 1955 
acts were fairly comprehensive The 1950 act 
placed limits on management expenses 
which could be incurred by both general and 
h!e insurers, it also provided rules regarding 
capital structure, voting rights, maintenance 
of registers of beneficial owners of shares, 
furnishing of records to general bodv 
meetings, ending ot principal agents’ office 
after seven years, creation of the Insurance 
Association of India and establishment of 
a tariff committee. It changed the designa¬ 
tion of superintendent of insurance to con¬ 
troller of insurance 72 The process ol 
tightening up control ovei life insurance 
business through legislation was continued 
right upto 1955 when an ordinance was pro¬ 
mulgated for streamlining the procedure tor 
legal action against insurers The ordinance 
was replaced by The Insurance (Second 
Amendment) Act 1955, which came into 
force from November 1, 1955 11 

While such legislative enactments and 
their administration was going on, around 
the beginning of 1950s the government had 
initiated, at their own level and quietly, 
studies to examine the working of life 
insurance business “with a view to deter¬ 
mining the measures necessary to place it on 
a sound footing” 7,1 As the then finance 
minister told the Lok Sabha, “this study was 
a prolonged and comprehensive one We 
took up the question first for active con¬ 
sideration sometime in 1951. We have been 
at it throughout the period Even the first 
examination pointed to nationalisation as 
the obvious step. But we did not want to take 
a hurried decision During this long period, 
we considered every aspect of the case and 
every comment made and incidentally went 
on collecting our own experience of com¬ 
panies which we were administering.” 78 The 
study was helped by the experience obtained 
in "the administration of the act (which) has 
afforded us an opportunity of taking an 


overall view of the entire industry in its 
various ramifications;’ 76 

In conducting this study, the question 
posed related directly to the relative roles ol 
controls vis-a-vis the ownership pattern 
of insurance companies As the finance 
minister, elaborating the question officially 
studied, put it, “what was the nature of these 
shortcomings (of insurance companies) and 
how best could they be overcome by further 
tightening of control 7 Or, alternatively, must 
they be regarded as inherent in the type oj 
management found in life insuiance in 
India?” 77 Thus, there appears to be an 
explicit basis for the decision to nationalise 
the life insurance business in the working of 
controls over this business and the inter¬ 
action between private insurers and their 
public regulation. 

The arguments or case for a decision in 
favour of nationalisation appears lo have 
been based on a combination ot three sets 
of factors inefficient and undesirable func¬ 
tioning of private insurers; inability of 
indirect regulation and control on the basis 
of a comprehensive insurance law, par¬ 
ticularly in view of the ingenuity at con¬ 
travention and manipulation displayed by 
the private insurers, and last but not the 
least, the needs ot financial resources and 
reduection of private investment arising 
from the Second Five Year Plan The 
availability ot an additional instrument in 
the fotm of state-owned and opeiated hie 
insurance lor the control of the private 
sector too played a part in the decision to 
nationalise 76 The decision was made 
against the background of rather dismal pro¬ 
gress ot life insurance in terms ot coverage 
of less than 0.5 pei cent of population, with 
a grotesquely low figure of per capita injured 
sum and highly selective coverage ot hie 
insurance 

We elaborate this interpretation largely on 
the basis ot the then finance minister’s 
speech on the management take-over bill in 
parliament and broadcast over the All-India 
Radio,.with additional points culled out 
iiom the parliamentary debates 1v 

The failure ol controls and regulations 
was reflected in many different dimensions 
Even efforts at voluntary self-management 
by adhering to a code of conduct framed by 
the insurers themselves did not succeed h " 
For one thing, the statutory limit on 
expenses of insuiance companies could not 
be enforced because of the scope for mani¬ 
pulation like, e g, by appointing fictitious 
agents whose “mam purpose seems to he to 
function as the channel for passing illegal 
rebates.” 81 The expenses ratio increased 
from 28.9 per cent in 1950 to 29 3 per cent 
in 1954 and large insurers show no better 
economy than the smaller ones 82 

Malpractices with respect to the invest¬ 
ment of insurance funds were aplenty. 
Prior to 1951, the government did not even 
possess a picture of the investments made 
by insurers. Maintaining that the revelation 
of investments position appalled the govern- 
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mem, the finance minister said, “Loans had 
been given on eveiy type of security—good, 
bad and indifferent Sometimes there wax no 
security at all—loans on shares, on agri¬ 
cultural lands, on barges—which indeed was 
a floating security—standing sugarcane 
crops and on libraries With the tightening 
of the provision regarding loans in 1950, we 
thought that these tendencies would disap¬ 
pear. But they did not Only they took to 
other forms” 8 ' 1 High expenses ratio to 
premium incomes and faulty investment 
jeopardised the viability of many insureis. 

CYintrol over investment policy of private 
insurers was all the more difficult, first, 
because public policy 1 was not directed to this 
end (as reflected in the absence ot returns 
on investment portfolio upto 1950) and, 
second, the interest of the controllcis ol 
insurance companies to utilise the funds for 
financing then own companies and projects, 
irrespective ol the interests ol policyholders 
As the then finance minister said in the 
course ot his broadcast about the manage¬ 
ment take-ovei ol insurance companies, “the 
tendency not infrequently has been to utilise 
the iunds to meet the capital requirements 
of enterprises in which the managements are 
interested rather than those which are clearly 
in the interests ol pohcyholdeis” M Thus 
like in the case of commercial banks, the 
phenomenon of bilateral monopoly was 
exerting decisive, pro-centralisation influence 
on the investment policy ot the insurers, 
making it non-amcnable to public control 
on the basis ot social priorities. In order to 
get over the difficulties placed on making 
loans to related companies by insureis, 
debentures were floated and were subscribed 
to by the insurance companies 88 In fact, 
even gross malpractices, as instanced by the 
case ok Bharat Insurance and some other 
cases pointed in the course ot the parliamen¬ 
tary debates over the insurance take-over bill, 
could no! be prevented Concerning such 
malpractices, Cowasji Jchanjir Committee 
pointed out the prevalance of the practices 
of illegal gains made through purchases 
and sale ot securities and falsification of 
statements 8( ' 

The preceding account shows’ that the 
evolution ol puhlic pohev towards life 
insuiance moved from the British model of 
“lieedom and publicity” ensuring high stan¬ 
dards to “detailed state control” through a 
draconian piece ol legislation, but with little 
perceptible results For instance, "with a view 
to preventing a life insurance company being 
controlled by an individual, the 1950 amend¬ 
ment Act limited the shareholding of any 
one person to 5 pei cent of the capital of 
the insuiance ■ oinpany Despite this, the 
same individual-, or groups continue to con¬ 
trol the insurance companies as before The 
act was circumvented by holding shares in 
the names ol fanulv members, friends and 
employees We indeed have very many 
experts in ben aim in tins country” 87 Many 
other malpractices could not be curbed, like, 
for instance the practice of defeating the 
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intention of law through the appointment 
of dummies who passed on a substantial 
part of their salaries to those who control 
their appointment and emoluments. 

Thus, the experience with indirect steering 
of life insurance business regarded as “an 
essential social service” in which “not a 
single policyholder should ever find his life 
savings m danger”, showed shat legislation 
and control “can no longer be regarded as 
giving us a reasonable change of achieving 
our objective” and hence "it would have 
been difficult to justify persisting with it any 
longer” 88 

What were the main elements of the in¬ 
efficient and socially unacceptable working 
of life insurance which could not be dealt 
with on the basis of indirect controls and 
necessitated state take-over of life business'’ 

Basing ourselves on parliamentary debates 
and the controversy on the question of 
nationalisation of life insurance, we find that 
a fairly formidable case existed against the 
private insurance companies 89 The major 
shortcomings noticed in their functioning 
related to the absence of post-sales service, 
very high lapse-ratio, a variety of mal¬ 
practices to inflate the expenses ot manage¬ 
ment tor the benefit of controllers of 
insurance, illegal gains for the controllers 
through investments of dubious value or 
investments dubiously made oi through 
manipulation of accounts, non or delayed 
payments of claims complaints about which 
were generally found true, high rates of 
premium, etc, the coverage of insurance was 
rather limited and highly skewed, among 
other reasons, on account of the malprac¬ 
tices and inefficient functioning of private 
insurers As the finance minister suggested, 
“Insurance companies, by and large, were 
governed by short-term considerations and 
consequently, their activities were confined 
to urban areas and there too perhaps to 
limited categories of people!’ 90 

Insurance covering people with small in¬ 
comes, offering policies which suit their in¬ 
come and financial position “has not even 
been attempted”. 91 Even the provident 
societies “which prefers to cater to the 
poorer sections of the community”, “have 
hitherto only exploited them" 92 They 
numbered over 500 in the early years ol the 
century, but dwindled to 71 on the eve of 
nationalisation A majority of them are 
insolvent or are on the brink of insolvency, 
their total assets are hardly equal to one 
month’s income of one insurance company’ 9 ’ 

A dear indicator ol such inefficient func¬ 
tioning was available in the form of frequent 
liquidations and forced mergers of the 
insurance companies, or the need to appoint 
administrators for eleven of them During 
the dequjVjjMbor to nationalisation, 25 
msuranjmip^piimies went into liquidation, 
anothery#|fad to transfer their business to 
pother cgnjmies and as many as 75 were not 
in a pOsiiffl^t&o declare any bonus at their 
, last Just on account of hquida- 

' tionsjps OMMVgs about one-lifth ol the total 
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policyholders were adversely affected. 94 

These socially adverse effects flowing 
from the functioning of insurance com¬ 
panies were bemfiting a small group of 
insurers who derived control over an enor¬ 
mously disproportionate part of social 
resources on the basis of rather small capital 
mobilisation, on their own part, a parlia¬ 
mentarian pointed out, “Insurance magnates 
with a small share capital, control huge 
funds For example, the paid-up capital of 
a company like the Oriental Life Insurance 
Company is only RS 6 lakh yet they have a 
life fund of more than Rs 100 crore” 9 ' With 
the control of large business houses over 
many of the larger companies and their 
interlocking with industrial and banking 
companies, the control and ownership struc¬ 
ture of insurance companies was geared to 
make relentless contubution to the inherent 
forces of concentration and centralisation in 
the Indian economy 

No doubt, there were a handful of well- 
managed companies The finance minister 
leeogmsed while introducing the LIC Bill 
that there had been a few companies which 
conducted their affairs well and which 
observed good standards But given the 
social service character of insurance, the 
record of better managed companies could 
not be a reason enough foi permitting the 
larger number of malfunctioning units to 
jeopardise the savings and security of the 
policyholders 

Thus one can say that, of their own, 
thiough voluntary regulation and as a result 
of tegulation under a comprehensive and 
draconian legislation, the life insurance 
business in India could neither do justice to 
its own specifojgafige of activities, nor could 
relate to the rest of the economy in a manner 
which was conducive to the attainment of 
broader socio-economic objectives. Far more 
significant to a developing economy like that 
of India was the need to mobilise savings for 
financing the plans and, through investment 
of insurance funds, the need to redirect the 
social savings into priority areas That is, 
insurance had a positive role to discharge as 
a financial institution mobilising savings 
and controlling private investment by plan¬ 
ned investment of insurance funds As the 
country was embarking on the Second Five 
Year Plan with a well-defined industrial 
investment strategy, the life insurance 
business held promising prospects of becom¬ 
ing a useful instrument for furthering plan 
objectives and programmes Nationalisation 
of life insurance was considered an exten¬ 
sion ol the process for this purpose initiated 
by the take-over of the Imperial Bank of 
India % 

As far as the decision to nationalise life 
insurance was expected to do away with “far 
too unhealthy an enterprise shown by a 
number of insurance companies;’ 97 it was 
clearly a step towards making private invest¬ 
ment in the organised sector in general fall 
m line with pl^n programmes. However, this 
was not meant to restrict the role of private 


investment by diverting insurance funds to 
public sector to a greater extent than was 
prevalent during pre-nationalisation era 
During the course of the parliamentary 
debates as well as a part of the broadcast 
on life insurance nationalisation, two points 
were made clear that (i) “it is not govern¬ 
ment’s intention to divert the available funds 
to the public sector to a greater degree than 
under present arrangements. Indeed, it will 
be my endeavour to see that at least as, much 
money as it today made available for invest¬ 
ment in the private sector continues to be 
made available.” 98 (n) There was no doc¬ 
trinaire or ideological dislike against private 
enterprise Exclusion of general insurance 
was specifically cited as an evidence of this 
policy stance 99 This was all the more 
significant because general insurance, which 
had greater predominance of foreign com¬ 
panies, was also suffering from greater 
malpractices and misuse of power, position 
and privilege 100 Its exclusion was designed 
to reassure the private sector that no general 
ideological shift towards restructuring pro¬ 
perty relations was intended by life insurance 
nationalisation 

Thus nationalisation of life insurance was 
not meant to reduce the investible resources 
available to private sector Its purpose was 
to eliminate malpractices,, misuse bv maitea- 
sance and to render help to the private sector 
“more tationally, more effectively in a plan¬ 
ned manner’’ 101 Thus, nationalisation was 
only to mean denial of resources to those 
who concerned them fraudulently or bv 
violating existing legal provisions Its limited 
nature, without cascading effects, was clearly 
recognised. 

As a matter ot policy, particularly, with 
respect to the futuie use ol the nationalisa¬ 
tion option, one important point was of¬ 
ficially made during the course of the debate 
over life insurance nationalisation The 
finance minister argued that the “principal 
point about nationalisation is that the state 
does not have to make out a case that the 
private sector has failed Nationalisation is 
justified on many other grounds of ideology, 
philosophy, and the objectives of a welfare 
state So it is futile for anyone to take this 
stand only to this that unless the government 
proves as in a court of law that there 
have been malpractices over a wide extent, 
by implication the state has no right to 
nationalisation!’ 102 Since control and 
regulation is negative in character, they can 
prevent “what is demonstrably bad but it 
cannot raise standards” 101 It was recognised, 
that the needs of meeting positive objectives 
might make-resort to nationalisation essen¬ 
tial Though nationalisation of life insurance 
was not based on grounds of ideology and 
philosophy, as it was based on the need to 
prevent misuse of power, position and 
privilege as “the most compelling reasons”, 
it was also based on a desire to raise posi¬ 
tively the standards of life insurance for 
meeting the objectives of the plans. Without 
bringing about a rupture with private enter- 
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prise, it was intended to make the private sec¬ 
tor fall in line with national policies, plan 
and priorities in keeping with the overall 
logical of the mixed economy model intro¬ 
duced during the early fifties 

IV 

Let us now discuss some of the major con¬ 
clusions from our analysis. One very impor¬ 
tant conclusion one can draw from the 
experience of nationalising life insurance is 
that the process of take-over was divided into 
two parts- to begin with the management of 
insurance companies was taken-over by 
means of an ordinance and later on it was 
replaced by an act In this way manipula¬ 
tion of accounts by the former owners 
capable of compromising the objectives of 
nationalisation was prevented This also pro¬ 
vided the government with an objective basis 
and accurate data for determining the 
amount of compensation payable to the 
erstwhile owners It also can be seen that 
similar to the take-over of Imperial Bank of 
India, the nationalisation of life insurance 
also involved the take-over of some foreign 
lnierests operating in India. Moreover, the 
act of nationalisation was also one which 
brought under public ownership an impor¬ 
tant activity which displayed a high degree 
of concentration, particularly in the hands 
of large industrial houses. 

It may further be seen that the decision 
to go in for the take-over of insurance com¬ 
panies was based on an unannounced, quiet 
inquiry spread over a number of years which 
showed that neither a voluntary code ot con¬ 
duct nor a draconian legislation could make 
the private insurers operate with a view to 
protect the interest of the policyholders, let 
alone the question of utilisation of the 
resources from the point of view of the 
development of the economy Moreover, the 
insuiancc business in the private sector 
operating under public regulation and con¬ 
trol failed to take life insurance, which is a 
very important means of social security, to 
a large number of Indians who stood in such 
a great need ol it 

This act was enacted in such a manner 
that it also gave a clear evidence of the 
absence of any doctrinaire bias against the 
private sector, particularly by means of 
exemption of general insurance companies 
from the purview of nationalisation despite 
widespread prevalence of malpractice similar 
to those found in life insurance. Coming as 
it did at the time when a new industrial 
policy was on the anvil and which gave up 
the use of nationalisation as a policy instru¬ 
ment in the industrial sphere, it was essen¬ 
tial that nationalisation of life insurance 
should not provide any contradictory signals. 
This objective was also served by the manner 
in which compensation was determined for 
the insurers, so as to dispel fears of con¬ 
fiscatory tendencies. Thus, the nationalisa¬ 
tion of life insurance was enacted m a very 
careful manner, to an extent, for fulfilling 
the general objectives of the second plan but 
without tilting the power and ideological 


balance in the Indian economy. 

Another significant conclusion seems to 
follow from the foregoing analysis Many 
factors necessitated detailed legislative and 
administrative regulation of life insurance 
business from its inception It is a business 
in which huge amounts of social resources 
can be raised with relatively little initial 
investment The resources collected from a 
wide cross-section of bociety vest with the 
insurers for rather longish periods during 
which the policyholders can hardly exercise 
any control This is an investment which is 
highly illiquid (01 with rather narrow and 
costly exit) The investment pattern of the 
insurance funds is a critical question both 
for the policyholders and for short and long 
run macro-economic management. Little 
wonder that even the colonial administra¬ 
tion attempted a regime of extensive controls 
over life insurers, though its partiality 
towards non-Indian insurers and calculated 
absence of a development orientation 
prevented the insurance law and its ad¬ 
ministration from acquiring any meaningful 
dimensions 

During the post-independence era, at¬ 
tempts at effective legislation, adherence to 
a voluntary code of conduct and discreet 
monitoring were mounted The results of 
these exercises compromised the generally 
prevalent belief that with administrative con¬ 
trols and regulation, private sector, irrespec¬ 
tive of its degree of concentration and 
horizontal and vertical linkages with other 
sectors, activities and resource-holders, can 
be made to function according to social ob¬ 
jectives as visualised by a democratic govern¬ 
ment In the insurance sector was seen a near 
total defeat of the attempts at indirect 
steering and regulation This was an impor¬ 
tant factor which decided the government 
generally unfavourably disposed towards 
nationalisation and keen on giving private 
sector a large role (as defined in that 
Industrial Policy Resolution 1956) to go in 
for the creation of a state monopoly of life 
insurance 

Howevtr, it is possible to give somewhat 
excessive significance to the recalcitrance of 
private sector, making for the virtual in¬ 
effectiveness of attempts at regulation of 
privately operated Iite insurance In many 
other industries, particularly in general 
insurance and banking, it might have been 
possible to come across similar experiences, 
if the government were to order discreet 
enquiries in the manner life insurance 
business was investigated Hence, many 
other additional factors would have to be 
called into play from the political, economic 
and ideological spheres for understanding 
life insurance take-over The newly announc¬ 
ed socialistic objectives, the needs to finance 
public and private sector industrial pro¬ 
gramme of the Second Five -Year Plan were 
two such factors. Possibly there was also the 
need to politically balance the dropping of 
all references to nationalisation in the 1956 
Industrial Policy Resolution by actual take¬ 
over of a sector which owing to its poor track 


record that it was devoid of the sympathy 
of its customers, workers and public at large 
The existence of such a formidable func¬ 
tional, non-ideotogical case for nationalisa¬ 
tion of life insurance can be cited (as was 
done to great effect by the then finance 
minister) to deny any ideological anti- 
bustness stance, and the fact that the move 
was not ioilowed by stmilar decisions with 
respect to other similarly placed sectors In 
sum, the nationalisation of life insurance 
business carried with it practically all the 
main features of the use of the policy instru¬ 
ment of nationalisation- a political decision 
for the better management of the economy 
so that the prevailing socio-economic set-up 
can be continually reproduced. 
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Goan Popular Culture 

A Case Study of Tiatr 

Pramod Kale 


Among the numerous cultural performances of Goa partaking of both indigenous and European transplanted 
traditions the most popular and vibrantly alive is the Konkani language Tiatr. It is a form which is rooted in 
the working class and tower middle class Goan Catholic population living in Goa or outside expressing their 
trials and tribulations, hopes and aspirations. 

The very fact that Tiatr is the most vibrantly alive and commercially successful theatrical entertainment of 
the Goans demands serious attention and inquiry into what makes it so. In order to understand Tiatr as an ex¬ 
pression of popular culture, it is necessary to relate it to the historical processes which have shaped Goan Catholic 
society and Goan cultural ethos. Specifically for understanding a popular phenomenon such as TiaU it is necessary 
to understand predominantly mobile, lower middle class ethos which has contributed so much to and in fact shaped 
Tiatr. 

This study of Tiatr focuses on Goan society, its hierarchical structure, the lower middle class migration from 
Goa, the spatial and temporal factors contributing to the formation of Goan ethos and the Konkani movement, 
other cultural performances both indigenous and foreign which preceded and affected the development of Tiatr. 
These provide the context within which Tiatr operates. This is followed by a * textual ’ analysis of Tiatr —the per¬ 
formers, the audience and the message, the structure and organisation, plots and themes. 


GOA, currently a 'Union Territory' admini¬ 
stered by bureaucrats from New Delhi, a 
former Portuguese enclave, an overseas pro¬ 
vince of Portugal, the capital of the vanished 
Estado du India, is geographically a very 
small entity, smaller even than many ad¬ 
ministrative districts of Indian states. The 
historical experience of Goa: four-and-a-half 
centuries of political, social and cultural 
domination by a European nation has given 
the Goan population an identity distinct 
from the rest of India. The British presence 
in India was of a shorter duration and much 
more diffuse There were many territories 
such as the princely states where the British 
influence, administrative and cultural, was 
remote In Goa the Portuguese influence was 
direct and radical, affecting the population 
as a whole, at all levels. This is especially true 
of the three districts of ‘ Velhas Conquistas’ 
(Old Conquests)—Ilhas (Tiswadi), Bardez 
and Salcette Most contemporary generalisa¬ 
tions and stereotype images of Goa and the 
Goan society are based on the culture of 
these districts. The 'Navas Conquistas’ (New 
Conquests), although larger in terms of aiea, 
have a somewhat different cultural aspect. 

The history of the interaction between the 
indigenous culture (mostly Hindu) and 
European culture (mostly Roman Catholic 
Christianity of the Iberian variety) has not 
always been a happy one. In its earliest 
phases, the interaction consisted of a violent 
confrontation with the local cultural tradi¬ 
tions to transform them into the European 
mode. The roots of indigenous cultural 
traditions proved, however, to be too strong 
to be uprooted completely and many aspects 
of culture—cultural performances—survived 
even in a changed context with the process 
of adaptation and assimilation. When dur¬ 
ing the 18th and 19th centuries, a more 
lifaCGRl attitude began to prevail with the 


Church and the government, cultural per¬ 
formances began to flourish amongst both 
Christian and Hindu populations of Goa. 

The pre-colonial cultural traditions m Goa 
were centred around three institutions: the 
temple, the Gaonkari (village organisation) 
and the Aland (an informal voluntary 
organisation which dealt with local tradi¬ 
tions and performances). The traditional 
cultural performances which still exist today 
have their base in one of these three institu¬ 
tions. During the colonial period, the place 
of the temple was taken by the village 
Church, the Gaonkari was transformed into 
Comumdades and the Mand adapted itself 
to celebration "Of feasts and performances 
honouring the new patron saints of the 
village. 

During the early years of their colonial 
rule in Goa, the Portuguese launched a 
massive campaign to re-shape the cultural 
life of the newly converted Christian popula¬ 
tion. Along with other prohibitions, restric¬ 
tions and injunctions the use of all indi¬ 
genous music and musical instruments was 
banned. Church music, western harmonies, 
modes and instruments, replaced Indian 
instruments and modes. During the heyday 
of inquisition in Goa (1560-1774) the zeal 
of the Dominican enforcers and Jesuit 
educators helped inculcate and encourage a 
love for sacred Church music. 

While complete assimilation and Euro¬ 
peanisation was attempted by a few very 
well-placed and well-connected native Chris¬ 
tian families (whose members were pro¬ 
fessionals such as lawyers, doctors and 
educators) and while administrators began 
to share the power and the prestige of the 
colonial elite, the majority of the Christian 
population retained elements of their pre- 
Christian indigenous traditions in some 
form or other as part of their newly evolv¬ 


ing culture. 

Amongst the numerous.cultural perfor¬ 
mances of Goa partaking of both indi¬ 
genous and European transplanted tradi¬ 
tions the most popular and vibrantly alive 
is the Konkani language Tiatr . 1 It is a form 
which is rooted in the working class and 
lower middle class Goan Catholic popula¬ 
tion living in Goa or outside expressing 
their trials and tribulations, hopes and 
aspirations. 

Tiatr is a unique performing arts genre. 
It has elements of drama, music, comedy 
and improvisation. In a typical Tiatr perfor¬ 
mance there is a loose story line, which runs 
through the show. It is punctuated by ‘side 
shows’—irrelevant and improvisational 
material consisting of songs—solos, duets 
and choruses (cantors), dances, comic skits 
and monologues—all this to the accom¬ 
paniment of a very loud Goan steel band 
which sits between the audience and the 
performers 

The plots of these dramas are contem¬ 
porary. For the most part the situations are 
set within the framework of family and 
domestic life. Their structure is episodic, 
each individual scene being a more or less 
independent unit within an on-going, 
generalised framework. They play upon the 
empathic responses of the audience— 
especially of the women. The plays work 
within a strictly Goan Christian moral con¬ 
text and reflect a complex set of attitudes 
which include, amongst others, an intense 
regional/national pride for Goa and things 
Goan, a strong belief in the sanctity of 
family life smd an abiding faith in God and 
his Church. 

The language of the Tiatr is Konkani as 
it is spoken in the Bardez district. But the 
relationship between Tiatr and Konkani is 
much deeper. Tiatr can be said to be a 
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celebration of Konkani. For Tiatr audiences 
Konkani it not merely a language, a medium 
of communication, but a cause, a Tbtemic 
symbol, a flag to rally around in fighting 
battles with the establishment and authority. 
At Tiatr performances, the most enthusiastic 
and rousing response is reserved for can- 
tarists (singers) who stand up and call the 
Konkani speakers to rouse themselves to 
fight battles for Mother Konkani so that 
she gets her rightful place as an official 
language in the eighth schedule of the Indian 
Constitution. 

In spite of the immense popularity of 
Tiatr, not enough attention has been paid 
to it v by critics, scholars or researchers. The 
few articles in English and Konkani popular 
press are somewhat cursory and superficial, 
given to quick overviews and incantation of 
well known names of writers and per¬ 
formers. This neglect is partly due to the 
scorn with which an influential section of 
Goan population regards this popular enter¬ 
tainment as being a vulgar expression of low 
taste 

The very fact that Tiatr is the most 
vibrantly alive and commercially successful 
theatrical entertainment of the Goans 
demands serious attention and inquiry into 
what makes it so. Popularity of this form 
suggests the existence of a shared, common 
code of values, attitudes, perceptions of the 
Self and the World between the encoders (the 
performers) and the decoders (the audience) 
These signs and symbols, forming the 
common code, are a part of the context 
(the historical background, the social and 
cultural institutions) and the text (Tiatr per¬ 
formances themselves) The context and the 
text are not treated here as two separate areas 
of inquiry but as totality and the search is 
holistic rather than atomistic. 

The study looks upon theatre primarily 
as a social institution and upon communica¬ 
tion in theatre as a social act. Although 
theatrical performance has many elements 
in common with other public performance 
such as the circus, magic, ritual, acrobatic 
and martial art displays, in Tiatr the enact¬ 
ment (mimetic presentation) of a story 
through action, words and music appears 
to be the most important constituent of 
theatrical performance. 

James R Brandon 2 and A S Gunawardana 3 
have proposed separately two related sets of 
historical classification of theatre forms. 
Brandon identifies four mam traditions of 
Asian theatre based on social environment: 
Folk theatre traditions; Couft theatre tradi¬ 
tions; Popular theatre traditions and Modem 
theatre traditions. Gunawardana similarly 
postulates -three types of Asian theatre: 
Thtditional theatres which flourished under 
feudal circumstances but are fast disappear¬ 
ing because of their failure to accommodate 
large-scale social changes; Intermediate 
theatres, which still retain their ‘epic’ struc¬ 
ture of story telling but have moved from 
the sacral to secular and which are popular 


and even thriving; and Modern theatres 
which are the direct offsprings of western 
theatre and have spawned the present-day 
commercial and professional theatres of big 
cities and towns. 

These systems of classification provide 
flexible frameworks to identify a place for 
.Tiatr. It must be pointed out that the 
classificatory systems are used in a general 
way and many of its assumptions regarding 
‘modernity’ and ‘tradition’ had to be ques¬ 
tioned in the research itself. 

Ttadition and modernity as terms of 
reference to explain the process of social and 
cultural change are, in recent years, shown 
to be somewhat inadequate The linear pro¬ 
cess of change that they seem to chart i$ 
often not borne by the reality of specific 
situations Tradition and modernity are not 
fixed points of compass The process ol 
cultural-social change is more complex and 
flexible than a tradition-modernity mode) 
would suggest. 

A more satisfying conceptual framework 
to explain the dynamics of change in 
societies and social institutions is to be 
found in Geertz’s formulation of two distinct 
impulses, essentialism and epochalism, being 
at the root of the historical process of 
change. "Nationalist ideologies built out of 
symbolic forms drawn from local traditions 
which are, that is, essentiahst tend, like 
vernaculars, to be psychologically immediate 
but socially isolating; built out of forms 
implicated in the general movement of con¬ 
temporary history—that is, epochalist—the" 
tend, like lingua francas, to be socially 
deprovtncialising but psychologically forced 
However, rarely is such an ideology anywhere 
purely essentiahst or purely epochalist. All 
are mixed and one can speak at best only 
of a bias m one direction or another, and 
often not even of that The interplay 
of essentialism and epochalism is not, 
therefore, a kind of cultural dialectic, a 
logistic of abstract ideas, but a historical 
process as concrete as industrialisation and 
as tangible as war!’ 4 

Goan Catholic cultural ethos as it has 
evolved historically is looked upon in this 
study as illustrative of the interaction bet¬ 
ween indigenous, nativist (essentiahst) im¬ 
pulses and eclectic adaptation of norms, 
practices and forms of European culture 
(epchalism). This interaction is to be found 
m Goan social institutions as well as in 
cultural expressions such as Tiatr. 

In order to understand Tiatr as an expres¬ 
sion of popular culture, it is necessary to 
relate it to the historical processes which 
have shaped Goan Catholic society and 
Goan cultural ethos. Specifically for under¬ 
standing a popular phenomenon such as 
Tiatr, it is necessary to understand 
predominantly mobile, lower middle class 
ethos which has contributed so much to and 
in fact shaped Tiatr. 

The inquiry focuses on the Goan society, 
its hierarchical structure, the lower middle 


class migration from Goa, the spatial and 
temporal factors contributing to the forma¬ 
tion of Goan ethos and the Konkani move¬ 
ment, other cultural performances both 
indigenous and foreign which preceded and 
affected the development of Tiatr. These 
provide the context within which Tiatr 
operates. This is followed by a ‘textual’ 
analysis of Tiatr —the performers, the 
audience and the message, the structure and 
organisation, plots and themes. 

Goan Society and Stratification 

What strikes one most about the contem¬ 
porary Goan society is its highly complex 
and subtle divisions. The Portuguese seem 
to have very successfully implemented the 
policy of ’dividing and ruling’. One even 
suspects that the Portuguese have been able 
to provide what may be called a prototype 
model for Apartheid. The Portuguese rulers 
in the first hundred years of their rule tried 
out a policy of forced assimilation and inte¬ 
gration of the local population. They used 
mass conversions and inter-racial alliances. 
They instituted harsh punitive measures such 
as deprivation of property and other rights 
exclusion and ultimate expulsion from the 
territory against the recalcitrant Hindu 
population. This policy, however, proved to 
be counter productive Later on in the 17th 
and 18th centuries they adopted a softer 
approach—a more flexible and less coercive 
model of separate and unequal existence, a 
prototype Apartheid model, as it were, for 
the various groups within the population. 3 

From the beginning of their rule m Goa 
m 1510 the divisions and groupings both 
amongst the conquerors and the conquered 
were many They were based on colour, race, 
religion, caste, creed, birth, rank and occu¬ 
pation, amongst other things The topmost 
layer consisted of the governing class—the 
high ranking Portuguese Officers and 
Military Commanders sent to Goa to con¬ 
quer, to administer and rule. They shared 
their power, albeit sometimes uneasily, with 
the Bishops and Archbishop##ie prelates 
sent by both Rome and L isbon. These were 
the Ftdalgos (the nobly born) The very 
Portuguese concept of ‘purity of blood’ 
decided their social status. Those born in 
Portugal of the ‘purest blood’ and who came 
to India for a short period were the Retnoes. 
Those who spent almost all their lives here 
were Indiattcos. Those who were born in 
Asia to Portuguese parents were known as 
Casttcos The progeny of inter-racial mar¬ 
riages were Mesticos (Portuguese-lndian 
parentage) and Mulattos (Portuguese- 
Afncan parentage) Marital status and oc¬ 
cupation also played their part m deciding 
status groups Thus mere sojourners, unmar¬ 
ried Portuguese soldiers, soldados, were at 
the bottom of Portuguese colonial society 
in Goa while the married settlers belonged 
to a higher status group known as the 
Casados. As can be expected, the ranking 
based on -blood often overlapped with 
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the ranking based on marital status and 

occupation.* 

The Portuguese conquerors looked down 
in great disdain and scorn upon the sub¬ 
jugated population because of its colour. 
The early Portuguese documents refer to the 
Indian population as a whole as Pretos 
(niggers). 7 The many methods of persua¬ 
sion, some gentle and some not so gentle, 
practised by the European Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries, especially the Jesuits, brought into 
existence a new division in the population 
of local Christian converts (called the 
Canarms by the Portuguese) Because of 
mass conversions of whole villages which 
consisted of several communities and castes 
and because of th* Portuguese rulers* own 
predilection for and active support of hierar¬ 
chical and occupational divisions, the New 
Christians retained their caste affiliations 
and status grouping even urtder their new 
faith. In other matters of overt behaviour 
such as food, drink and dress, they were 
forced to adopt the ‘Christian practice’ of 
eating beef and pork, drinking wine and 
using clothes tailored in the European 
fashion The two higher status caste groups 
amongst the Goan Christian were the 
Bamons and the Charados, corresponding 
to the Brahmin (Gaud Saraswats) and 
Ksatriyu castes of the Hindus (The charados 
probably included converts from other high 
status groups such as the Vam, Chati and 
even some non-Gaud Saraswat Brahmins.) 8 
Converts from other 'lower' Hindu castes 
were grouped together as Sudirs correspon¬ 
ding to the ‘sudra’ cluster— a blanket term 
used to describe a number of occupational 
Castes 9 with varying degrees of social status 
Converts from the Kunbi and Gavada com¬ 
munities, the actual cultivators forpied a 
separate group. The Hindu population 
which resisted conversion was subjected to 
numerous humiliations, to deprival of their 
rights and even expulsion during the First two 
centuries of Portuguese colonial rule. The 
Saraswat Brahmins were the dominating 
Hindu caste and, although some of them 
were accepted as collaborators and partners, 
as traders, agents of tax collection and 
interpret^ a large number had to leave 
their ancestral homes and settle in coastal 
areas of Karwar and Mangalore over the 
course of centuries. With the decline of the 
Portuguese ruling population and the rise 
of Hindu (Maratha) power in adjacent areas, 
the Saraswats were later able to regain and 
consoldiate their position. The reinstatement 
of the Saraswat Brahmins and other Hindus 
was a gradual and slow process opposed by 
the Church and its clergy who watched over 
the special interests and privileges of the 
native Christians through the office of Pat 
Dos Cnstaos (the Father of Christians). In 
the course of the 17th and 18th centuries the 
Bamon and the Charado groups amongst 
the native Christians had become increas¬ 
ingly castehke endogamous groups with their 
membership determined on the basts of 
birth, and with very few new entrants into 
their ranks The competition and rivalry bet¬ 
ween the Bamons and Charados also con¬ 
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Madgaon and the surrounding Salcette 
areas, these two elite Christian communities 
of clergymen, landowners and admini¬ 
strators, were practically at war with each 
other. 10 

While the Bamon and Charado groups 
ossified, the Sudirs —a looser, more fluid 
group—grew because of continued conver¬ 
sion from amongst the lower castes of Hindu 
population. Members of the Sudir group 
worked as.tenants-farmers (mundkars) for 
the landed gentry on their fields and plan¬ 
tations. They also worked as menials and 
servants in their houses and places of 
business and as small independent trades¬ 
men: carpenters, tailors, barbers, cobblers 
Toddy tappers (renders) and fishermen 
(kharvis) considered themselves to be 
separate groups. Bakers who had to be 
licensed by the Portuguese government came 
from the Charado comm unity They received 
their rudimentary education in the three R’s 
and music (to be able to sing and play at 
Church services) at the Parochial schools run 
by the clergy in the villages The clergy and 
through them the teachings of the Church 
were of much more importance to this sec¬ 
tion of Christian population The upper 
caste Christians had eithei assimilated and 
lustamsed 11 or identified themselves with a. 
larger European culture of liberal republi¬ 
canism 12 Among the former, the clergy and 
the Church were given token respect while 
among the latter, there was tendency towards 
anti-clericalism The Sudirs, very few of 
whom owned property or resources, had to 
depend on the church and the clergy for 
active intervention in their behalf by the 
office of the Father of Christians In spite 
of this, by the beginning ot the 19th century 
their overall economic position seems hardly 
to have improved. 

As a matter of fact it seems to have 
worsened, partly because of the reinstate¬ 
ment of the Hindu elites and partly because 
of the incorporation of the New Conquest 
districts with their large Hindu population 
Beginning in the late 18th century the Com- 
umdades (village councils) were heavily 
taxed by the government and by the Church. 
In the 16th and the 17th centuries the 
government had supported financially the 
various activities of the Church. It provided 
building sites for churches and convents, 
defrayed the costs of construction and 
maintenance. It paid for the cost of the food 
and clothing of the priests. It also contri¬ 
buted towards the celebration of numerous 
feasts, many of which were on a lavish scale. 
In the year 1574, for instance, out of a total 
revenue of 8.8 million Reis from the three 
old conquest districts, the government spent 
1$ 5 million or nearly 17.7 per cent on the 
church. With the decline of its maritime 
trade and commerce in the East, the colonial 
government found it difficult to bear the 
burden of these expenses. It gradually began 
to pass the burden of these expenses over to 
the Comurudades through various devices 
such as Jonos dos Santos (Share of the 
Saints). Byathe end of the 18th century the 
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through voluntary contributions from the 
members of the village community) were 
subjected to an indirect taxation for having 
to pay for the masses, for the feasts and the 
processions of the Church, as well as for the 
repair and maintenance of the Churches. 13 
The village-based Sudirs were thus bound 
to the Church both morally and financially. 
They had to make heavy financial contribu¬ 
tions to have the privilege of the Church 
watch closely over their spiritual well-being. 
The stagnant economy of late 18th and early 
19th century Goa closed all doors of oppor¬ 
tunity for this service community in their 
native land. The British occupation of Goa 
during the Napoleonic war made this group 
aware of possibilities of and opportunities 
for jobs and advancement which the British 
offered elsewhere, in India and abroad. 
These were the conditions which led to the 
first wave of emigration of Goans of lower 
middle class origin which has continued for 
the last one-hundred-and-fifty years. 14 
‘Sirvig (service) was the mam occupation of 
these emigrants. Along with the Sudirs, 
some declassed and impecunious Bamons 
and Charados (especially those who were 
bakers and confectioners) also migrated. 
There was also a growing upper caste 
migrants who were accompanied by their 
families .while the migrants of lower order 
were single males who ‘clubbed’ together in 
kuds (rooms) in Bombay 15 Most of the 
early migrants were from the Tisswadi and 
Bardez areas and many of them had working 
knowledge of English as the British influence 
in the late 18th century was greater here It 
was not till the opening of the railroad line 
later in the 19th century that large-scale 
migrations from the Salcette area to the 
north and south began The early Goan 
emigrants to Bombay worked as cooks, 
butlers and domestic servants. Some ven¬ 
tured into trades such as tailoring and 
baking A large number worked as ship- 
hands, and as cooks and waiters on foreign- 
going passenger and cargo ships. 16 These 
‘shippieV or ‘tarwatis’ as they were called, 
earned good wages, could save substantial 
funds which they transferred to their families 
in Goa, where they were invested in buying 
small plots of land and building houses. A 
sizeable part of these funds was also spent 
in ostentatious living. This was probably 
promoted by a desire to compete with the 
life style of the affluent Goan aristocracy of 
landed gentry and professionals of the 
Bamon and Charado communities. 


Goan Catholic Ethos 

In spite of all these stratifications and 
class and caste barries amongst various 
groups of Roman Catholic population in 
Goa, one can perceive elements of what 
may be termed as Goan Catholic ethos 
which binds these groups together. Konkani 
language (with all its regional and dialectical 
variations) has an important place in for¬ 
mulation of this ethos. The Goan Christian 
ethos, or more particularly the ethos within 
which Tiatr as an institution operates, is the 
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outcome of three main historical factors. 
The first one is the traditional Hindu social 
order with its belief m a strict hierarchy for 
the family and the society based on prescrip¬ 
tive rather than ascnptive norms. The second 
one is the Christian (Roman Catholic) belief 
in the Church and its officials, in the sanc¬ 
tity of suffering and martyrdom, of humility 
and poverty, a belief in the ultimate triumph 
of good over evil and a belief in divine 
intervention and miracles realised through 
prayers, rituals and penance. (The Catholic 
framework in Goa is still more reflective of 
the Council of Trent than Vatican II.) The 
third factor is submission to and acceptance 
of colonial rule as a beneficial one because 
of the material benefits and rewards associ¬ 
ated with it (The complex love-hate relation¬ 
ship which the Goans seem to have with the 
outsider—whether he is a tourist, sojourner 
or a legal resident— seems to stem from this 
colonial factor The outsider is needed for 
the material benefits he brings but resented 
for mvadng the space—the domain of the 
natives) The feeling of superiority which the 
lower middle class (Catholic) Goans used to 
have toward the Hindu Goans and toward 
the Indians in general was the direct result 
of this colonial mentality, where sharing of 
the religion and manners (if not the morals) 
of the rulers conferred a special status on 
the subject populations. 

The City of Goa ( Cidad de Goa, Goa 
Xahar) was the supreme spatial symbol of 
the Goan cultural synthesis. It was Golden 
Goa (Goa Douvada ), the Rome of the East 
and a cosmopolitan urban centre—the seat 
of a seaborn empire of Estado da India. 
Both-the power and the spirit of Portuguese 
colonialism were concentrated within its 
space. If the three districts of Velhas’ Con- 
quistas represent the core of colonial Goa, 
the City of Goa represented the vital centre 
ot this core. It stood for Christianity, for 
urbanity, for civttas and for power. The 
Goan countryside, on the other hand, 
represented a primordial Garden of Eden 
and earthly paradise to which migrant 
Goans looked back with longing. Like the 
Biblical Eden the Goan paradise was pre- 
Christian. People lived here in a state of 
natural grace. The City of Goa and the pic¬ 
turesque Goan countryside are two distinct, 
yet complementary spatial elements of the 
Goan self image and world view In the case 
of the Sudtrs, mostly village-based,- it was 
natural that the paradisical image of Goa 
was the dominant one 

KonkaniLanguage 

The language of Goa, the speech of the 
common folk, Konkani (or Concanim, if 
one would spell in the Portuguese manner) 
is a crucial (and increasingly important in 
political terms) element of the Goan ethos. 
Like the Goan landscape it is ‘natural’ and 
pre-Christian. It represents the strong bonds 
and common heritage the Goan Catholics 
have with the non-Christian Goans. Histori¬ 


cally, the Goan elites—both Hindu and 
Christian— did not have much use for it 
Portuguese was the official language and the 
language of public discourse. The Catholic 
elites used it at home as well. For the Hindu 
elites Marathi was the cultural language, the 
language closely associated with thetr tradi¬ 
tional institutions such as religion. But for 
the elites as well as for the large number of 
non-elites from both the religions, Konkani 
was always the first language (mother 
tongue) they acquired naturally as children 
(This was the situation in the Old Conquest 
territories. In the New Conquest territories 
a large number of people speak a dialect 
form of Marathi as their first language— 
not unlike the Marathi dialect spoken in 
Sawantwadi and Kudal areas of Stndhudurg 
district of Maharashtra). Although the of¬ 
ficial language of colonial Goa was always 
Portuguese, the Catholic missionaries who 
were entrusted with the'responsibility of 
spreading the word and converting the 
heathens to Christianity, learned and used 
the local languages, Marathi as well as 
Konkani for this purpose They used Roman 
characters to transcribe the sounds, the ortho¬ 
graphy being the one used for Portuguese 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
The Jesuits who were in charge of the 
spiritual welfare and moral education ol 
the Catholics in Salcette district and the 
Franciscans who held stmtlar responsibility 
for Bardez district, produced a number ot 
books and tracts on religious subjects 1 hese 
were the first printed books in any Indian 
language. Partly because of the adoption of 
Roman script for Konkani in Goa place 
names, names of villages and towns, are pro¬ 
nounced differently by the Hindus and the 
Christians. The island of Chorao, to take one 
example, is Chodan to the Hindu inhabi¬ 
tants The final ‘n’ or ‘m' which is used to 
indicate nasalisation of the final vowel of 
a word in Portuguese orthography, has now 
become a pronounced ‘n’ or ‘m’ sounds 
following English orthography While 
Marathi, especially literary Marathi, had by 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries made 
long strides toward developing a received 
standard form, the speech of the native 
population of Goa (Lingua Canannt as the 
Portuguese called it) remained a conglo¬ 
meration of dialects marked by regional and 
caste variations. The speech of the Hindu 
population differed from that of the Chris¬ 
tian population. Even amongst the Chris¬ 
tians, the Salcette Catholics spoke differently 
from their brothers in Bardez Adoption of 
Roman script and Portuguese orthography 
led to a further separation between the 
Hindu and Christian speech habits Amongst 
the Hindus the speech of the Goa and 
Saraswat Brahmins differed from the speech 
of the other castes The divisions and 
subdivisions among the population were 
expressed and preserved through these 
dialects variations but there still was a core 
structure which made them mutually com¬ 


prehensible. Given time and propitious cir¬ 
cumstances these dialects might soon have 
evolved into received standard form. In 1684 
a decree was promulgated by the Conde de 
Alvor. the viceroy, suppressing the use of all 
local and indigenous languages and requir¬ 
ing the entire Catholic population to learn 
and switch over to Portuguese within a 
period of three years A political exigency 
of a very serious kind threatened the 
existence of Goa as a colony and caused the 
Viceroy to promulgate this decree—the 
incursion of the Marathas into Goan ter¬ 
ritories Since the native speech of Goans— 
both Hindu and Chnsuan—had obvious 
links with the language ol the invaders, the 
Count thought he would forestall any 
attempts of sympathetic revolts, sedition ot 
collaboration with the enemy by breaking 
off the linguistic bonds and turning the 
Goan population into staunch Portuguese- 
speaking loyalists But clerical rivalries 
between the Jesuits and the Franciscans, bet¬ 
ween the local and foreign clergy, provided 
the real reasons foi this decree 17 Once the 
early enthusiasm tor proselytising the natives 
in their own language had subsided, the mis¬ 
sionaries especially the Franciscans in charge 
ol Bardez had found it cumbersome and 
wasteful ot time and energy to learn the local 
languages Besides, the requirement that a 
priest should know the local language put 
the foreign priests at a disadvantage The 
Franciscans who had long been feuding with 
the Jesuits and campaigning against these 
handicaps, found in the atmosphere of fear 
and paranoia a proper occasion to persuade 
the Viceroy to act and promulgate the decree 
for suppression of native languages. 

The decree brought about further polari¬ 
sation creating divisions and cleavages 
amongst the Catholic Goans The elite 
CathoBcs in cities and towns as well as the 
landed gentry in the countryside could make 
the switch easily and some even welcomed 
it as an essential element of Europeanisa¬ 
tion. The lower class, lower casie, Sudir 
Catholics, however, found themselves in £ 
quandary They lacked the education, the 
soctal background and the status to become 
members of a Portuguese-speaking milieu 
Since in the villages they moved and woiked 
with non-Christians who continued to speak, 
their own languages, it was impossible for 
them to adopt a foreign language as their 
own However the decree, over time, did 
affect the speech of lower class Chris¬ 
tians making it distinct horn that of non- 
Chnstians. With an infusion ol Portugi ese 
loan words and a tendency toward the use 
of syntax, reflecting the Portuguese, the 
Konkani spoken by the non-elites showed 
sings of creohsation 

The clergy—the Jesuits of Salcette especially 
—continued to use the local Konkani for 
hymns and oratorios The landed gentry and 
the elites used Konkani to express their feel¬ 
ings and emotions through the songs and 
poetry of Mando and Dekani By the early 
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nineteenth century flic image of Saicette 
Konkani as a vehicle for poetry was esta¬ 
blished and became an ongoing tradition. 1 * 
Bardez Konkani, on the other hand, the 
language of the Goan emigrants, established 
itself as a vehicle for prose. This was the 
language which emanated by the end of the 
19th century a great deal of popular litera¬ 
ture—newspapers and magazines, simple 
tales and novels. The base for this was laid 
significantly enough, not in Goa but in the 
British Indian territories in places like Poona 
and Bombay. 19 The movement toward a 
received standard Konkani as a language of 
discourse and public communication, based 
on Bardez dialect, was helped by the efforts 
of the 19th century cleric scholar, lexiconist 
and academician, a respected figure in Goa 
where he was born and in Portugal where 
he taught, Monsignor S R Dalgado. 20 
Dalgado put standard Konkani firmly within 
the group of middle Indo-Aryan languages 
deriving from Sanskrit. He reversed or at 
least discouraged the process of creoltsatton 
of Konkani. He restored many Sanskritic 
and other indigenous language words to 
Konkani and even expanded its scope by pro¬ 
posing alternatives based on local linguistic 
traditions Dalgado’s position in the Church 
and the Academia and his posthumous fame 
brought to it the acceptance of a received 
standard Konkani, based on Indian linguistic 
tradition as a fit vehicle for communication 
in the Church for the sermons and homilies 
which priests at various levels delivered to 
their congregations. The high flown decla¬ 
matory sermao Konkani or Padro Bhas was 
a result of this acceptance In 1880s attempts 
were made to lay the foundations of secular 
literature, especially fiction, by writers such 
as Eduardo who produced romantic novels 
modelled after Alexander Dumas romances 
in French and by F Y Fernandes Liberal 21 
Perhaps because of a lack of readership 
for these quality novels, the form soon 
deteriorated to melodramatic and didactic 
as m the prolific production of Antonio 
Vincente da Cruz. Cheaply produced and 
printed and avidly read by the ‘shippies’ and 
other emigrant workers of the lower middle 
class the 'romances’ as they were called, pro¬ 
vided the popular fictional genre. These 
‘romances’ which continue to be popular are 
escapist tales of love and adventure with a 
heavy coating of morality. Bonaventure de 
Pietro, Jesse Fernandes, A Gomes, Reginald 
Fernandes are some of the fecund authors 
of these romances. In a way, these romances 
can be considered to be the counterpart in 
popular literature of what Tiatr is in terms 
of popular theatrical performance. 

Tiatr and Konkani 

Joao Agost mho’s Tiatr was a reformist 
movement of the last decade of the 19th cen¬ 
tury Agostinho himself was a Charado and 
ai^educated man It was his disgust with the 
arity of the Zagors performed in 
pbay by the Goan clubs for more than 
tfafl# quarters of a century before him, that 
led hinj to experiment with and launch a new 
' theatrical presentation. Although 


"the flip of fail ’(days are not < 
the pfliise they received from being high 
minded and moral (as against later Tiatrs 
which are condemned like the earlier Zagors 
which they were supposed to replace as being 
vulgar and cheap, pondering to low taste) 
one can assume that the language used for 
dialogue was a refined version of the Bardez 
dialect. The language of Tiatr even today is 
Bardezi no doubt, but it is not the Bardezi 
of the actual colloquial speech. It is a stage 
Bardezi (written and spoken mostly by 
Saicette writers and actors) delivered in 
intonation patterns and cadences which have 
more to do with the conventions and artifice 
of the stage than the actual speech of the 
people. It is in the sideshows that the come¬ 
dians use and play with the colloquial and 
natural elements of the language. It must be 
mentioned that the more popular Khel-Tiatrs 
of the present day show a tendency toward 
naturalism m diagolue. The Hindu Konkani, 
the so-called Antruzi dialect espoused by 
V R Varde Valaulicar (Shenoy Goembab) as 
literary vehicle has had very little to do with 
the Konkani used m the past and present m 
the performance of Tiatr. Occasionally these 
Hindu characters are major protagonists (as 
in Ekuch Rasto and Konkno) in plays ad¬ 
vocating Hindu Christian marital alliances 
who speak refined Goan Sarasarat Konkani, 
but more often the Konkno (Hindu) with his 
dhoti, cap and peculiar speech is an object 
of parody and ridicule m the sideshows. 
Although most enlightened Christians look 
upon this as a vestige of a dead past, its 
presence is acknowledged and condemned 
by a reformer and Tiatrist in his contribu¬ 
tion to a recent issue of a popular Konkani 
magazine. 22 

Konkani used in Tiatr is thus a stage 
language based partly on the actual speech 
of the Bardez Catholics and partly on the 
high sounding, declamatory, formal Konkani 
adopted for public discourse especially from 
the pulpit. This artificiality does not seem 
to affect adversely the popularity of Tiatr. 
The new Konkani drama ( natok ), on the 
other hand, consciously using the rhythms 
of natural colloquial Konkani, seems to have 
very little popular appeal as performance, 
though respected as literature. 


Historical antecedents of Tiatr 
other Cultural Performances in Goa 

Although Konkani Tiatr itself began in 
Bombay as late in 1892 with the staging of 
Italian Bhurgo m Goa there existed a history* 
of theatrical performances in European 
languages—mainly Portuguese but also in 
Spanish and French—from 17 th to 19th cen¬ 
tury. These performances were not popular 
by any stretch of imagination, being written, 
staged and acted by the elite. The earliest 
reference one can find is to Fr Francisco do 
Rego (1635-1686), who, besides his famous 
Thatado Apologetico contra vanas calunias 
contra a sua Nacao Bracmane, also left 
Comedias Vanas, which also remained un¬ 
published according to Barbosa Machado 
(Biblioteca Lustana, Vol 4,1741-59). He was 
followed by Matcus Lacerda (late 17th cen- 
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and Castillian, and also several comedies. 23 
The manuscripts were lost and it is not 
known if the plays were staged. 

In 1751 a French play, La Tragedie de 
Porus by Corneille and a Portuguese play 
Adolonymo em Sydonia were performed 
during the week-long celebration ordered by 
the Viceroy in connection with coronation 
of D Jose I as the king of Portugal. The 
celebration, incidentally, coincided with the 
fall of Bassein and the loss of the ‘Northern 
Province’. 24 

In one of the earliest available issues of 
the Portuguese weekly O Ultramar we find 
a notice for Teatro being performed by a 
"band of curious young men.. .at the house 
of Padre Mestre Pacheco in the hall where 
at one time classes of Latin were held . ” 25 

An example of the early teatro in Por¬ 
tuguese written by a Goan and performed 
in Goa is the play Os Dots Irmaos Doidos 
as Duas Meninas Vizmfias (The two Mad 
Brothers and the TWo Neighbouring Girls), 
by Inacio Custodio Coetho in 1866 and 
staged at the Teatro Harmonia, by^that 
time set up in Margao. He was followed by 
Luis Napaleao de Ataide (1909), author of 
A Muther do Artista (The Wife of the 
Artist), O Filho do Mestre Jorge (The Son 
of Master George), A Vniva do Comandants 
(The Widow of the Commander) and 
Nobreza de Alma (Nobility of the Soul), all 
published in 1901, and by Antbnio J6se dos 
Mdrtires Sousa, author of Viva O Tio 
Regedor (Long live Uncle Patel) 26 Other 
examples of Portuguese language Teatro 
written by a Goan and performed in Goa, 
can be found in the work of Joaquim Filtpe 
Neri Soares Rebelo (1873-1922) whose Obras 
CompletasP in three volumes were publi¬ 
shed by his son in Mozambique in 1973 
Volume 1 contains O Rei-Milhao, comedy' 
drama in two acts (performed at Margao 
1900), O Pexote, comic monologue (per¬ 
formed at Verna 1895, Margao 1904), Efeitos 
da Pinga, comedy in one act (performed at 
Nova Goa, 1906), O Senhor Serapiao, comic 
sketch (performed at Margao in 1908), 
Tempestade em Copo de Agua, comedy in 
one act (performed at Margao in 1908), Os 
Dots Namorados, comedy in one act (per¬ 
formed at Margao in 1909), Mogarem, 
historical drama in four acts (performed at 
Margao 1910 and at Coimbra 1912). 

The other tradition of elite performances 
which began in the 19th century was that of 
the Mando and Dekani dances. Mando and 
Dekam were the entertainment of the rurai 
elite and the landed gentry in their stately 
homes and drawing halls; the performances 
of Portuguese language Teatro appear to be 
more urban-based and bourgeois-centred. 

Mando (with Dulpod) and Dekani 
developed in the 19th century as two major 
cultural expressions of the upper crust of 
Goan society. The songs of Mando are 
plaintive, nostalgic love lyrics, gently evo¬ 
cative of the life in Goan villages as seen 
through the eyes of the elite Europeanised 
gentry. The dance is a group dance per- 
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formed by couples—an even number of men 
and women. The men are dressed tn black 
coat tails. The women’s costume is modelled 
upon the costumes of women in South East 
Asian countries such as Indonesia, Malaysia 
and the Philippines. The movements are 
slow and stately in the beginning but become 
spirited as the tempo gathers. Mandos were 
performed m the great halls of the Goan 
aristocracy to celebrate various social occa¬ 
sions, especially weddings. Mando thus is a 
synthesis of Lusitanian culture and the 
cultures of Lusitanian Asia, the former 
Estado da India. Dekani on the other hand, 
looks towards “Hindu India for its inspira¬ 
tion, its lyrical themes and its costumes (the 
women dancers wear the traditional nine 
yard sans of the Hindus of Goa and the 
Neighbouring Deccan (Maratha country). 
The music is western but the dance move¬ 
ments belong to the local traditions Dekani 
is a romantic recreation of a past which for 
members of the Goan aristocracy was 
an ethnic memory more than anything 
else. Romantic nostalgia is the dominant 
modality ( Bhava) of both Mando and 
Dekani In the last 19th century and 20th 
century when the Goan elites emigrated with 
their families to East Africa, Europe, the 
United States and Canada, they took with 
them the Mando. It reintorced their longing 
for their motherland through its lyrical 
fusion of the Goan landscape and what were 
perceived as “Goan” feelings 28 

Considering the hierarchical nature and 
compartmentalisation of the colonial Goan 
Catholic society, it is doubtful whether these 
elite performances had any direct influence 
on the humbler and more popular cultural 
expression such as the Konkani Tiatr. It 
must, however, be admitted that the early 
performances of Konkani Tiatr were styled 
as Teatro and the first troupe which per- 
toi med Italian Bhurgo in Bombay in 1892 
styled itself as Goa Portuguese Dramatic 
Company. 

Non-Elite, Village-Based 
Performances 

The non-ehte, especially the Sudirs based 
in villages had their own performances 
These were Khel ( Phell ), Zagor and the Con¬ 
tra Danca. Khel is a Sanskrit word which 
means game, sport or play In other areas 
of coastal Konkan, Khel and Khele are 
names used for ritual dances performed by 
various village communities at the time of 
the Hindu festivals such as Hoh. Amongst 
the Goan villagers various kinds of Khets 
arc performed by the Catholic villagers 
mostly at the time of the pre-Lenten Car¬ 
nival. There are some which are performed 
at Easter and during the Christmas season. 
The most elaborate of these is the Mus- 
saliam Phell (Pastle dance) 29 performed by 
the Charado families of the villages of Cotta 
Chan dor and Cavorim in Salcette district cun 
the second and third days of the Carnival. 

This is a group dance performed by male 
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dancers each one of whom represents a 
Gaokar (bona fide residents of the village) 
family. The costumes are those of pre- 
Portuguese Hindu inhabitants The dancers 
carry stout jangling sticks (mussals) with 
which (hey dig in unison. Starting at mam 
village Church the dancers go from house 
to house accompanied by a man dressed as 
a bear which is "caught” ritually the day 
before the dance, and four torch-bearers. 
They dance in iront of the houses of the 
Gaoakars only, consecrating the house and 
the family. Many of these houses have been 
closed, some have decayed as their owners 
live abroad but the dancers perform there 
all the same At the end of the dance a 
woman dressed as a Mahar woman sweeps 
the.spot and sprinkles witter over it The 
villages where this dance is performed stand 
on the site of an ancient (probably Mauryan) 
capital of Goa known as Chandrapur and 
the tradition which this dance represents is 
certainly of considerable antiquity 
There were, however, other kinds of khels 
performed during the Carnival, again in the 
villages of Salcette area. Till thirty years ago. 
these Khels were performed commonly in 
villages such as Colva, Benaulm, Chichimm, 
Varca, Nesai (St Jose de Areal). The per¬ 
formers were amateurs and their fare con¬ 
sisted of satirical and humorous skits and 
sketches on village life as well as dramatisa¬ 
tion of folk tales and traditional mytholo¬ 
gical stories The performers were mostly 
from the Sudir community. The material was 
mostly improvised. The musical accompani¬ 
ment consisted of two drums one of which 
was bass and a trumpet or a clarinet. The 
drummer usually-belonged to the (Christian) 
Mahar community. Women characters were 
acted out by female impersonators. There 
was a great deal of obscenity and vulgarity 
m the social sketches Since there were a 
number of married women in these villages, 
separated from their husbands who worked 
on ships or m British India and Africa, 
cuckolding, extra-marital affairs and other 
local gossip figured largely in these sketches 
Prominent villagers invited the performers 
to perform at their houses for a payment of 
a few rupees, ranging from fifteen to fifty 
The performance lasted from one to two 
hours and was divided into foui pats (parts; 
episodes) The social sketches were Bhatkar 
Pat (showing the tussle between the landlord 
and the tenant), Tarvati Pat (showing the 
fortunes and misfortunes of the sailors), and 
Konkanyacho Pat (which ridiculed the ways 
of the Hindu Goans— Konkanos) Dev- 
characho Pat and Raksasa Pat, based on 
traditional myths and folk tales showed the 
exploits of demons and giants of the yore 
[one of the celebrated khel performers was 
Hada (bearded) Miguel of Varca, who re¬ 
enacted the fighting of the Second World 
War with a troupe of thirty people]. Contra 
danca was similar to khel, where the im¬ 
provised material satirised the pomposity 
and cupidity of the landlords. It eschewed 


the vulgarity and ribaldry of the khels. The 
contra danca performers were accompanied 
by one or two violinists. There were no per¬ 
cussion or wind instruments to accompany. 
The big landlords invited them to perform 
in their mansions and the prelude to the per¬ 
formance consisted of their ceremonial pro¬ 
cession and only through the great hills. The 
landlords laughed at their own foibles but 
a certain decorum was always maintained by 
the performers which lacked in a more 
boisterous Dublic performance of the 
khels. 30 

The khels (with the notable exception of 
the Mussallam Phell, which is a community 
performance, and contra danca perfor¬ 
mances can be looked upon as ritualistic 
precursors of modern theatre where the rela¬ 
tionship between the performers and the 
audience is that of the seller and the buypr— 
a commercial transaction. In khel and con¬ 
tra danca, the individual householders and 
the landed gentry act as patrons and the per¬ 
formers as beneficiaries in a semi-feudal 
framework of social relationship The com¬ 
munity as a whole does not play any role 
in these performances. 

Zagors (the word is borrowed from Jagar, 
a Hindu performance genre in Goa) were 
performed at the time of certain village 
feasts and church festivals, sponsored by the 
village community as a whole. The expenses 
for these performances came from the com¬ 
mon village funds. The audience and the 
performers of Zagor were co-celebrants and 
not buyers and sellers or patrons and 
beneficiaries. (Amongst the Hindus there are 
two distinct kinds of Jagar performances— 
Perant Jagar is a ritual performance of the 
Perani community in temples and Gavada 
Jagar which is performed by members of the 
aboriginal Gavada tribe for the entertain¬ 
ment of tiie village. The word Ja%ar is itself 
revived from Sanskrit and refers to a night¬ 
long performance, a vigil) Zagor perfor¬ 
mances were popular in the Christian 
villages of the Bardez district. They are very 
similar to the Gavada Jagar of the Hindus 
and consist of a series of appearances of 
caricatured stereotyped characters from 
village life as well as characters from the 
world of fantasy. There is no theme or story 
but each character represents us essence 
through song and dance—sometime there is 
rudimentary and ribald exchange between 
two characters. The musical accompaniment 
consists of the indigenous ghumot, a quasi 
semi-circular earthen vessel, the front 
covered with lizard skin, the bottom an open 
tube and Madlen, a cylindrical earthenware 
vessel Many of the religious feasts at which 
these Zagors were performed have disap¬ 
peared One remnant is the Zxtgor at 
Shivolim performed on the first Monday 
after Christmas. 

When the first wave of the lower middle 
class Goan migrants from the Bardez district 
settled themselves in Bombay and organised 
their lives acound the village clubs, they also 
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seemto have takm Zagor toith them as a 
part of their cultural life. Zagors were 
performed by Bombay Goans as early 
as 1820. 11 

In Goan villages the organisation and 
expenses for ritual performances such as 
Zagor were the responsibility of a unique 
Goan village institution called the Mand. 


If&thoMtie*; to propa^atei 
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vide wholesome diversion.* s 
Besides these neo-classical performances 
in Latin, religious plays in vernacular 
languages were staged on festive occasions 
such as Christmas, Easter and Corpus 
Chnsti as well as passion plays during Lent. 
A play m vernacular performed on the oc- 


Chtfeotic 

morality, ^he Thir often made fun of the 
sanctimonious and the hypocritical. The 
Church establishment always looked upon 
the Tiatr and the Tiatrists with suspicion. 
In the pre-liberation Goa there were strict 
rules as to what could or could not be shown 
in Tiatr performances. Amongst other 


Mand is the name for an open space in the 
village, which through traditional usage has 
become sanctified. It is the place used for 
the inaugural worship which precedes ritual 
performances such as Zagor and Mussallem 
Phell amongst the Christians, and Shigmo 
and Dhalo amongst the Hindus. An infor¬ 
mal voluntary organisation, the Mand sup¬ 
ported through voluntary contributions the 
ritual performances of religions at the 
popular level, both Hindu and Christian. 
Whereas the village Comunidades supported 
the feasts and festivals of the established 


casion of the day of the conversion of 
St Paul (January 25) in 1586 at the College 
of St Paul tn the City of Goa seems par¬ 
ticularly noteworthy because of its connec¬ 
tion with the form of the medieval spectacle 
and pageant plays of Europe. The play 
described as a “short and gay dialogue on 
conversion to Christianity” 14 was performed 
to celebrate the baptism of native neophytes 
The plot was very simple. It opens with the 
appearance of the City of Goa, accom¬ 
panied by the neighbouring islands of 
Cfhorao, Divar, Salcette and Bardez. Goa 


things Tiatr performance could not depict 
a priest as a character, nor could the priest’s 
habit be used as a disguise for any character, 
confession and confessional sanctity could 
not be ridiculed. Pnests, secular or religious, 
could not associate with or attend Tiatr 
performances. 

All this has radically changed since 1961. 
Not only are priests depicted as characters 
in Tiatrs but real life priests actively par¬ 
ticipate in the production, organisation and 
performance of Tiatr hoping to use it as an 
instrument of Christian enlightenment and 


religion, the Mand watched over and 
regulated the humbler forms of worship and 
celebration. 12 

In Bombay, the function and responsibility 
of the village Mands was transferred to the 
village dubs The clubs provided a power¬ 
ful social support system for the migrant 
Goan population and provided strong 


complains of the scanty zeal shown in mat¬ 
ters of conversion, 'lb this the devout Lady 
Conversion, who enters next, responds by 
reassuring Goa that there would take place 
new conversions She then disputes with 
various pagans and the devil himself, 
refuting their arguments. As a result of this 
the pagans discard their turbans, cut off 


confessional sanctity as well as the priestly 
habit seems to have lost their privileged 
position. 

An important question to be investigated 
is how far Tiatr is influenced by the older 
traditional Hindu performances in Goa. It 
has been pointed out earlier that during the 
first three centuries of colonial rule, both the 


linkages with local Goan traditions Very few 
of these clubs were from villages where the 
Bamons predominated (such as Saligaon, 
Moira, Lotulim). Most clubs were Charado 


their topknots and partake of the food of 
the Christians to general rejoicing 

When the government passed on the 
burden of the Church expenses to the local 


Portuguese administrators through enact¬ 
ment of a series of draconian measures and 
promulgation of forals and the Catholic 
Church, through the Holy Office (Inquisi- 


and Sudir village clubs They provided the 
audience as well as the performers for the 
new entertainment format introduced by 
Agostinho and Rtbero 

Rut i. op Church 

The service rendered by the Chutch in 
popularising western music through the cen¬ 
turies cannot be underestimated Every 
parish church took upon itself to acquaint 
its humblest parishioners with the rudiments 
of western music, especially the vtohn, open¬ 
ing up some additional avenues of making 
money especially in the 19th century British 
India. 

Although the Roman Catholic Church 
and its institutions have played a very im¬ 
portant role m the populansation of western 
modes of music in Goa, one cannot say that 
the Church, in its long history, has con¬ 
tributed much to the development of theatre 
in Goa The role that the Church played in 
medieval Europe and some colonies through 
mystery and miracle plays, through passion 
plays and Lenten performances seems to be 
at.best minimal m Goa. 

In the early sixteenth century references 
are found to the staging in Goa of many 
tragedies, comedies and tragi-comedies on 
religious themes by the Church There were 
also performances of passion plays and 
dialogues on religious subjects The cor¬ 
respondence of the Jesuits in Goa with their 
superiors in Rome and Lisbon contain 
brief accounts of such performances The 
language of these performances was Latin 
and the purpose of the staging was to 
demonstrate the achievement of the native 


communities, beginning the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, the staging of such performances seems 
to have suffered and may account for the 
loss in Goa of a continued tradition of per¬ 
formances involving live actors and dialogue 
Inquisition might also have contributed to 
this loss 

Curiously enough one finds a reference to 
a miracle play performed by live actors 
in the same tradition but not in Goa 
Portuguese monks staged this at an old 
Portuguese mission established at Aurangabad 
during the post-Bahamam period Meadows 
Taylor writes of how he was moved by the 
performance which he saw in 1825 at 
Aurangabad “A miracle play of the life of 
our Lord was performed there by them, 
beginning with the scene of Birth, and 
ending with the Crucifixion. Although, no 
doubt, it could not bear comparison with 
Ammergau (sic) yet it was curious and 
strange. Portuguese monks chanted the story 
in their own tongue, interspersed with bad 
Hmdostanee, but the effect was very im¬ 
pressive, and the last scene, a real man 
hanging to the cross, was the signal for 
wailing and groaning from the spectators, 
who looked on with awe and wonder;’ 15 

As far as the Konkani Tiatr is concerned, 
one must mention that the negative attitude 
of the Church toward this popular entertain¬ 
ment underwent a complete change in the 
decades of 1960$ when Goa was liberated 
and the winds of a new ecumenical and 
tolerant spirit began to blow in the catholic 
world in the wake of Vatican II. 

As a popular form of entertainment, the 
Tiatr often tended to be irreverent if not 


tion) tried first to drive out all Hindu 
population from the three districts of Velhas 
Conquistas (Old Conquests). When this was 
found to be impracticable, they embarked 
upon a policy of setting up two completely 
segregated societies in Goa How far they 
succeeded in doing this is a matter of debate. 
The composition of Christian Puranas on 
the lines of Hindu Puranas, the existence of 
Christian ritual performances such as the 
Mussallem Phell of Chandor and the Zagor 
of Shivolim are considered to be examples 
of persistent and continuing Hindu influence 
on the cultural expressions of Goan Chris¬ 
tians It would, however, be injudicious to 
conclude on the basis of this that Tiatr, a 
modern, semi-urban, non-ritualistic perfor¬ 
mance was influenced by the existence of a 
variety of other popular Hindu perfor¬ 
mances in Goa such as Kala or Dasavatara 

Tiatr and Khel Tiatr Organisation 
Performance, Performers and 
audience 

Tiatr and Khel Tiatr performers can be 
roughly divided into two main categories: 
the commercial and the amateurs. The com¬ 
mercial Tiatrists look upon Tiatr primarily 
as a money-making activity. It would be 
wrong to use the word professionals to 
describe them as they lack most of the pre¬ 
requisites of professionalism. Most of them 
have full-time jobs in other fields and use 
their acting and singing ability to generate 
some quick additional income for them¬ 
selves and their families. It is only when they 
achieve the status of ‘stars’ do they demote 
themselves full time to Tiatr. Such cases are 


seminarians to the civil and ecclesiastical downright profane. Although existing very rare. 
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The Tiatr troupes are organised on an ad 
hoc basis. There are no permanent com¬ 
panies or repertoire. The town of Margao 
in Salcette taluka is the organisational centre 
for Tiatr and related activity. There are three 
or four well frequented eating and drinking 
establishments They are in the centre of 
the town near the Margao municipality, 
the municipal gardens and the municipal 
market. Since 19th century Margao has been 
proud of its honorific title, the Athens o] 
Goa There might be some significance in 
the flowering of Konkani Tiatr in close 
proximity of its civic facilities. The Tiatrists 
themselves live in the various small village 
communities near Margao such as Lotuhm, 
Benauiim, Coiva, Curtori, Assolna, Raia, 
Fatorda, etc. There are various networks 
formed oh the basis of a common or shared 
village background, schooling or kinship 
For example, currently there are many 
popular Khel Ttatrs, which have originated 
from the village of Benauiim. There appear 
to be at least five successful Khel Tiatrists 
writing in and working from Benauiim. It 
should be noted that the ‘commercial’ 
Tiatrists otlen denigrate these successful 
money-making Khel Tiatrists as oppor¬ 
tunistic amateurs who pack the troupes with 
then tamily members. 

At the other end of the spectrum there are 
serious dedicated amateurs who shun 
money-making practices, look upon Tiatr as 
an instrument of non-formal education and 
social change. These are ‘serious reformers’ 
who deplore the slipshod methods, lack of 
education and social purpose of the com¬ 
mercial Tiatrists Where the commercial 
Tiatrists have already a couple of rehearsals 
before they open the show, the "serious 
reformers” have three weeks or more of 
rehearsals Whereas the commercial Tiatrists 
do not bother themselves with the publica¬ 
tion of their scripts once the run is over at 
least one ‘serious reformer’ has taken the 
trouble to publish his scripts 56 

Besides the ‘serious reformers’ we have 
another group of amateurs who are generally 
the younger and more enthusiastic members 
of the village communities or town wards, 
whose interest seems" to be divided bet¬ 
ween football (soccer) and Tiatr. Banding 
together under such names as Jolly Boys of 
St Agostinho, Santa Cruz or Jolly Boys Club 
of Borda, Margao, they enter the annual 
competition of Amateur Tiatr organised by 
the Kala Academy in Panjim .and perform 
heroically if not skilfully to an audience 
which has come—if at all it has—to jeer 
rather than cheer For the most part these 
are teenage and young adult Tiatr fans who 
dream of making a breakthrough into the 
commercial world of Tiatr. They also per¬ 
form at their village feasts. 

The rewards in commercial Tiatr sure high 
for those who make it. The highest, payment 
per performance .for the top . 

Rs 300. Atjjrxsont tfeew arc three ,cr 
four TiatrisOtwbo command supfc-fees. It 


should be remembered that a successful per¬ 
formance might be staged at five different 
places in Goa from 10 am to 12.30 am 
during a single day. A star Tiatnst with 
stamina stands to make as much as Rs 1,500 
during the day. The average pay per perfor¬ 
mance is Rs 100. The individual members 
of the band which is recruited locally are 
paid much lower. 

Although Ttatrs are performed 
throughout the year, the summer holiday 
season (April to June) and the Diwali- 
Chnstmas-Carnival season (October to 
February) are the two main seasons These 
are the seasons when expatriate Goans 
return to Goa, many as audiences but 
sometimes also as performers. During this 
season the Ttatrs which originate in Bombay 
tour the home counties combining business 
with pleasure Like the municipal square in 
Margao, Dhobitalao area in Bombay is the 
centre of Goan cultural life and during the 
rainy season there is more Tiatr activity in 
Bombay than in Goa, A Tiatr performance 
is generally initiated by a single individual 
who is often a write'r or actor or director or 
more generally a combination of all these 
This individual either writes or gets hold of 
a script and contacts persons from his net¬ 
work for their participation. Since these per¬ 
formers are participating in a number of 
Ttatrs at the same time, besides having full 
jobs, the juggling of their schedules and 
dates for performance become the primary 
responsibility of the mitiator/producer. 
Creative abilities and artistic aspirations have 
constantly to be subsumed to managerial 
skills. It is no wonder that often the whole 
cast meets for the first time at the first 
performance. 

The contractor is the most important 
person in the business of Tiatr. Contractors 
come from all walks of life. There are con¬ 
tractors who are shopkeepers and there arc 
contractors who are officers in Goa police. 
Barring one star Tiatrist who is a good 
businessman as well, all other Tiatrists have 
to depend on the contractor for an assured 
income. 

The contractor is responsible for the ren¬ 
tal of the theatre, the audio system and 
publicity. He pays a lump sum to the 
initiator-leader which for Tiatr averages 
■ Rs 6,000 per performance and for Khel Tiatr 
Rs 4,000 per performance. His income for 
a capacity house of 2,000 in a temporary 
shed is estimated to be Rs 17,000 and for a 
full house of 1,000 seats in a permanent 
theatre to be Rs 10,000. 

The expenses which the mitiator/pro- 
ducer/author/director has to meet through 
the lump sum payment are payments for 
artists (per person) Rs 100-150 average 
(Rs 300 top), band (total Rs 450-500), 
make-up Rs 75, prompter Rs 75, settings 
and props R» 300 to 400. light effects 
Rs lOQ to 2Q0..B£ttdes this ihe,troupes from 
Bomb|^ hav«rto near the expenses for travel 
to and Rom Bombay, boarding and lodging 


as well as travel in Goa It also pays the cost 
of blocks (photographs) in publicity material 
such as handbills 37 

On an average, a run of fifty perfor¬ 
mances is considered to be a fair one. 
The run-away hit of the current season, a 
domestic melodrama, based on a real life 
event has already passed the 150 mark and 
returned from a tour of the gulf countries 

Although the amateur Tiatr competitions 
held annually by the Kala Academy .n their 
outdoor auditorium are very poorly attended 
(in spite of the very low admission price 
charged) the commercial Tiatr and Khel 
Tiatr troupes, which include at least one or 
two well known performers (generally either 
cantansts or comedians) play to capacity 
houses in towns and village communities 
during the season 

The Perfokmancfs 

Tiatr and Khel Tiatr performances ate 
staged at the permanent theatres available 
in Margao, Panjim and Mapusa, the main 
towns of the Velhas Conquistas They are 
also staged at the numerous village feasts 
and festivals held in honour ol the patron 
saints ol various village communities. On 
such occasions a temporary stage and an 
enclosure tor the audience are erected. There 
is a marked difference between the spirit and 
composition of the audiences in towns and 
villages. Tiatr performances in towns or 
villages are known tor their tardiness It is 
considered normal for a performance to 
start 30 to 45 minutes later even in the bigger 
towns’ permanent theatres but at a village 
least a performance scheduled for 10.30 pm 
might as well start at 12.30 3m and the 
audience should hardly know the difference 
as their festive spirit ts being nourished 
through other means. This festive audience 
is also more enthusiastic, demanding and 
outspoken in their responses. The Cantors 
which they like are given encorer so many 
times that they have a tendency to become 
real show stoppers. The performances at 
town theatres have constraints of time and 
place and as such are comparatively more 
tame and less free flowing. 

Cantors (songs) are the most essential 
elements of the performance of Tiatr. These 
Cantors are composed and set to music by 
the cantansts themselves. Often these songs 
are written and improvised for the particular 
occasion A short briefing to the musicians 
in the band before the performance is all that 
the cantarist needs. The thrust of the Can- 
tars is social and political criticism The 
main targets are politicians in power and 
their corrupt practices. The tone is satirical 
but quite often virulent, harsh and strident 
bordering on personal attack As they 
express the anger and frustration of the 
powerless (Catholic) common man of Goa 
they elicit an overwhelming response from 
the audience. Cantors also criticise Goans 
from failing to be good Goans and good 
Christians.' The Cantors which open Tiatr 
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performances are generally devoted to extol¬ 
ling the virtues of Konkani language, repri¬ 
manding and scolding the Goans for neglec¬ 
ting their mother tongue and making a fer¬ 
vent plea for recognition of Konkani as an 
official language by Parliament in New 
Delhi. Some Cantors are entirely humorous 
forming a part of the skits and comic 
routines which are also important elements 
of Tialr performances. 

The plays, generally speaking, are domestic 
melodramas (with a great deal of simulated 
physical violence a la Hindi film added) or 
soap operas (with a great deal of tear jerking 
material and sob stuff). There are two or 
three subplots in the manner of Victorian 
novels which may or may not converge in 
the end. 

In the choice of themes and plots as well 
as in treatment, presentation and acting the 
main influence on Ttatr is that of the popular 
Hindi cinema The ‘serious reformers' refer¬ 
red to earlier, deplore this influence and 
would like Tialr to be more naturalistic and 
“socially relevant”, like Marathi drama 

Theatrical devices such as costumes, sets 
and make-up are generally given short shift 
by Tialr producers Khel Tiatnsts, however, 
pay more attention to these devices and 
especially to light and sound effects. Com¬ 
peting with them, the Tiatnsts arc beginning 
to pay more attention to these devices. The 
efforts of Tiatrists and Khel Tiatnsts in the 
area of theati ical devices are marked by a 
naivete and crudeness which have their own 
appeal. 

The plots of Tialr plays have generally 
championed the cause of the poor and the 
downtrodden, of the powerless against the 
powerful, of the Mundkar (tenant) against 
the Bhatkar (landlord). This might be con¬ 
sidered a natural extension of the Christian 
ideals of compassion. In political terms, 
however, this never extended to the conflict 
between the rulers and the ruled. Before 
1961, Tialr was never a theatre of political 
protest Tialr and Tiatnsts, during the col¬ 
onial rule, accepted the Portuguese rulers 
and the special benefits accrued to being 
citizens of Portuguese Goa The period bet¬ 
ween the first and second world war was a 
period of growing fascism and isolationism 
for Portugal and its colonies. The Colonial 
Act passed by Salazar’s government in 1930 
was a regressive measure which made Goans 
second class citizens It brought about a 
wave of protest and nationalism amongst the 
Goan intellectuals of Bombay One does not, 
IJ^wever, find any reflection of this in the 
world of Ttatr For the majority of Goans 
in Goa and other places, a sense of placid 
ierenity prevailed—-the key factors con¬ 
tributing to it were said to be “Fatima, Fado 
'•*d Football” 

rfttte stance of Tiatnsts was so pro- 
Eitifolishmeni in political terms, that during 
the period of escalating tensions between the 
gd Portuguese government m the 


1950s, some prominent Tiatrists carried on 
anti-Indian propaganda in Bombay and 
there were instances the Indian government 
had to expel some of them to Goa. The pro¬ 
pagandists of Goa Radio under Portuguese 
took full advantage of the talent of these and 
other popular artists to broadcast skits and 
songs attacking the designs of the Govern¬ 
ment of India against Catholic Goa. 38 

Since liberation in 1961 things have 
changed in this respect Ttatr now has a 
growing element of political protest as well 
as social protest. The cantarists who receive 
most applause are those who lampoon 
politics and politicians. 

Where does Tiatr stand in the light of the 
two contrasting ideologies of essentialism 
and epochahsm? If we look at its history, 
Tiatr began as an epochahst response to the 
traditional ritualistic performances such as 
Khel and Zagor It was influenced by the 
cosmopolitan theatre world of the city 
of Bombay in the 1890s It reflected the 
sensibility of the mobile personality of 
the Goan migrant However, essentialism 
asserted itself through the distinct world 
view and self image of the Goan Catholic 
The appeal of Tiatr was essentialist and 
directed to the lower middle class-caste 
(Sudir) Goan Catholic It did not appeal 
either to elite Catholics or to the Goan 
Hindus. Currently this essentialism is 
expressed in the militant championing of the 
cause of Konkani Ttatr is also a popular, 
commercial theatre. In order to be successful 
commercially, it has to go along with the 
needs of the present hour Innovative techni¬ 
ques and gimmicks are in a way epochahst 
strategies for survival. The popularity of 
Khel Tiatr ( non-stop), which follows the sen¬ 
sational action-packed formula of Hindi 
films is also an epochahst manifestation 

Structurally, the essentialist elements seem 
to be more strongly rooted. For instance, 
characters in Tiatr appear as types rather 
than as persons. Little attempt is made to 
deal with the psychological make-up of an 
individual The father, the mother, the 
brothers, the wife, the children, the daughter- 
in-law, the son-in-law, the brother-in-law and 
other members of what appears to be an 
extended family (not unlike the Hindu joint 
family where each kin relationship entails 
certain formal responses and patterns of 
behaviour) are all types—they conform to 
an inherited traditional code of conduct and 
morality. Departure from this constitutes the 
dramatic element in the domestic melo¬ 
dramas The same is true of characters in 
the larger social setting such as the landlord, 
the tenant, the priest, the doctor, the lawyer, 
the police officer, the policeman, the politi¬ 
cian, the social worker, the new rich from 
the Gulf or from Africa, the shippies. Both 
in the family dramas and the social dramas 
the conflict is between the powerful and the 
powerless and the sympathy is always for the 
latter. Depending on the playwright the 


powerless, protagonist may win over the 
powerful, through long suffering, through 
intervention of fate or sometimes through 
fighting or he might suffer like Job and end 
up as a martyr for the sake of somebody 
else. In the basic conflict between Good and 
Evil which practically all Ttatr plays are con¬ 
cerned with. Evil is powerful and Good is 
powerless and weak. The ultimate moral vic¬ 
tory of the Good over the Evil quite often 
appears to be arbitrary and serendipitous 
Except for a short period when Souzalins's 
Tiatr based on biblical and religious themes 
was very popular with the Goan audiences 
(Sat Dukhi, a 7Wr depicting the seven shafts 
of pain and sorrow in The Virgin’s life was 
played to capacity crowds in football stadia 
and village playground all over the Old Con¬ 
quest territories during the 1950s), we find 
the basic theme of the conflict between 
Good and Evil, the Powerless and the Power¬ 
ful expressed in contemporary terms rather 
than in mythological terms In resolving con¬ 
flicts, playwrights often depend on fate or 
a dens ex machtna expressing perhaps a deep 
Roman Catholic belief in the efficacy of 
divine intervention and miracles, a belief 
counter to the idea of individual choice and 
psychological motivation as key factors in 
the unfolding of human drama. Tiatr, 
though set against the background of the 
contemporary Goan society, thus reveals a 
world view which is essentially pre-modern 
and essentialist partaking of the elements of 
the medieval Christian miracle and morality 
plays In spite of its commercial modernity, 
the Tiatr still harks back to the stereotype 
village character impersonation of the 
Zagor. 

Tiatr as popular entertainment has not 
much in common with the Italian Operetta 
or Opera. It resembles popular perfor¬ 
mances such as the Music Hall entertain¬ 
ment of 19th century London, Vaudeville of 
France or the Variety in the United States 
of the same period The main difference is 
the presence of a play with a beginning, mid¬ 
dle and end, wihin the framework of Musical 
Variety Entertainment In a way as genre 
Tiatr seems to come closest to Brecht's 
theory and practice of Epic Theatre. 

It would be more profitable to compare 
the origins and development of the Konkani 
language Tiatr with the development of the 
Zarzuela as it took place in the Philippines 
in various Philippine languages and dialects, 
following the colonial model of the Spanish 
Zarzuela. The socio-economic conditions 
which triggered its development, the choice 
of plots and themes as well as the styles of 
presentation reveal a remarkable degree of 
similarity. 39 This is, of course, not to sug¬ 
gest that there is any kind of direct influence 
of the one on the other. It does point out 
that a similar historical colonial experience 
underlying a cultural ethos seems to bring 
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ibout a parallel development of popular 
;ultural expressions. 

Tiatr is a dynamic performance genre. Its 
form and content constantly change in 
response to changes in popular taste as 
measured in commercial success. The tradi¬ 
tional Tiatr with its star performers, cur¬ 
rently seems to have become a somewhat 
tired vehicle. Khel Tiatr (non-stop) also has 
produced a number of commercial flops 
which tried to follow the successful formula 
of sensational action-suspense melodramas 
Perhaps the trend is toward integration 
of the improvisational comic side show 
material from the traditional Tiatr into the 
plots and themes of Khel Tiatr’s direct 
dramatic format The recent success of 
Jacob D’souza (Prince Jacob as he styles 
himself) is illustrative of this change. His ap¬ 
proach can be contrasted with that of a 
traditional master of comic side show such 
as Jacinto Vaz, who even when he plays a 
character remains outside as a great comic— 
an eternal clown figure like Chaplin. 

During the last twenty-five years Goan 
society has undergone radical changes. 
Vatican II has liberalised the outlook ot 
Catholic Church Political integration into 
the Indian Union has ended the isolation 
and stagnation of a colonial dependency. It 
also has brought about feelings of frustra¬ 
tion, felt mote keenly by the traditional elites 
and the new rich migrant workers from the 
Gulf countries who feel that their space is 
being taken by outsiders. There are also signs 
of changes in Goan Ethos Portuguese is no 
more a language of public discourse. Goans 
are realising that the Catholic Church is not 
a mere Portuguese or European pheno¬ 
menon but a global institution with large 
numbers of Catholics living in conditions of 
privation and exploitation in third world 
countries Some Goans have taken the trou¬ 
ble to go to the records of parish churches 
to trace and adopt their family names. Many 
more are choosing SansknUc names for their 
children. Intercaste and interfaith marriages, 
though not commonplace,, are being ac¬ 
cepted. There are more Goan pilgnms 
visiting our Lady of Vatlankinni in Thmil 
Nadu than to our Lady of Fatima in Portugal. 
Fado and Portuguese music as well as 
Latino-African rhythms of the 40s and 50s 
are fast fading. The Catholic Goan youths 
speak and practise the universal language of 
pop and rock. Football is still the most 
popular sport in Goa’s villages but Crickpt 
is also making inroads. There are these signs 
of epochalist attitude which are balanced by 
a search for a Goan identity, an essentialist 
quest. Konkani language, of course, is a key 
factor in defining Goan identity. It would 
be wrong to dismiss Tiatr as an outcome of 
cheap commercialism. Tiatr is a genuine 
expression of popular culture which juxta¬ 
poses and balances the epochalist and essen- 
tiaiist values and attitudes of Goan society. 
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DISCUSSION 


Popular Movements in Jalpaiguri District 

Ranajit Das Gupta 


I 

I AM thanklul to Sharit Kumar Bhowmik 
for his critique entitled ‘Tebhaga Movement 
in Dooars Some Issues Regarding Ethnicity 
and Class Formation’ (EPW, May 31) of my 
article 'Peasants, Workers and Freedom 
Struggle' Jalpaiguri 1945-47’ (EPW, July 27, 
1985) His sharply critical tone notwith¬ 
standing, 1 am sure his poser of certain im¬ 
portant issues will contribute to a better 
understanding of the history of popular 
collective actions, processes of class forma¬ 
tion and also of freedom struggle in colonial 
India, particularly during the crucial period 
1945-47 

At the outset I must, however, state that 
despite Bhowmik’s hard-hitting criticisms I 
find no reason to revise my basic position, 

I consider his general contention that “theie 
is a need for exhaustive studies on the role 
of ethnic factors and their bearing on mass 
movement " (p 980) as valid But this is not 
a new point It has been made in my article 
loo in almost identical language “The inter¬ 
action between such [primordial] loyalties 
and [class] consciousness requires further 
exploration” (p PE-52) In spite of this point 
of similarity, Bhowmik’s critique is in my 
view absolutely misplaced and wrong. The 
disagreement arises from fundamental 
differences of perspective, treatment of 
materials, method and analysis There are 
also several errors in what he presents as 
facts. 

My primary concern has been to study 
(a) the collective actions and consciousness 
of different segments of labouring popula¬ 
tion, that is, the subalterns (e g, tea planta¬ 
tion and railway workers, peasants of dif¬ 
ferent categories, tnbals, broad sections ol 
town population, etc), (b) the interrelations 
and interactions between those popular 
collective actions, and (c) the place and 
significance of those actions in the anti- 
colonial struggle From the spatial and 
temporal points of view my central focus has 
been on the Jalpaiguri district as a whole 
during the period 1945-47, that is, the 
closing days of the British Raj. 

In the course of this study several issues 
of importance, such as the role of different 
political forces—the Congress, Communists 
and non-Communist Left nationalists—in 
those actions and struggles, place of pri¬ 
mordial loyalties, forinatiqn of classes, class 
struggle and social consciousness and the 
inability ol the Communists to lead a 
process of formation of national popular 
collective will 1 have been considered From 
.the studyigof a microcosm an attempt has 
deepen our understanding of 
the of historical and social changes 

in the%9Bj|ii years 1945-47. 

Bhos^puf’s area of inteiest, so far as his 

snu 


critique is concerned, is considerably dif¬ 
ferent from and much narrower than mine. 
He has dwelt on solely with the tebhaga 
movement that broke oul in a particular 
tract of Duars, Oodlabari-Mal-Chalsa- 
Baradighi area (see the map on p PE-45 of 
my article), in the three months of February, 
March and April 1947 Moreover, his sole 
concern is with only one particular dimen¬ 
sion of that movement, the ethnic one He 
is determined not to look beyond the spatial 
and temporal limit defined by him and to 
consider any dimension other than the 
ethnic one Hence he has entirely missed the 
broader scope, content and import of my 
article. 

II 

The critic has taken me to task for leav¬ 
ing “many loose ends” (p 977) These arc, 
to the best of my understanding of his 
critique, the following 1 (I) Das Gupta “has 
overlooked the nature of agrarian rela¬ 
tions ” in the region (2) Das Gupta has 
“overlooked the organisation of the 
movement ” (3) The article gives only “a 
chronological sequence of events ” (4) Das 
Gupta “has preferred to ignore" “the role 
and nature of ethnicity in the class struggle” 
(pp 977, 979) 

In response to these criticisms I would like 
to state the following 

(1) 11 Bhowmik had taken the trouble of 
reading my article with some care, it would 
have been obvious to him that the nature of 
agrarian relations has not at all been 
overlooked by me The article has examined 
the agrarian relations in Duars in some 
details (pp PE-42-3, 47) True, these have not 
been discussed at great length But within 
the limited space of an article dealing 
with several aspects and issues it was not 
possible to do so 

However, four paras have been devoted to 
the consideration of those features of the 
Duars agrarian economy which have been 
viewed by me as salient ones Moreover, I 
have tried to locate the place and signific¬ 
ance of the agrarian relations in the 
economy of the district in general and its 
interrelation with the tea plantation sector 
in particular. Yet Bhowmik tries to create an 
impression that the agrarian relations have 
been altogether ignored by me. 

(2) Several paras, at least nine, of Sec IV 
have described and considered the organisa¬ 
tional aspects of the tebhaga struggle in 
Jalpaiguri including the Duars part. Here is 
just one citation from the article 1 

The peasants of the area [that is, Oodlabari- 
Mal-Matially area] also showed a remarkable 
degree of organisation and leadership pat¬ 
tern and fairly*rapidly set up an organisa¬ 
tional network In the Oodlabari area an 
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organisation was formed with Buni as the 
leader, Deocharan as the Captain and 
Sarbaru [Mohammed] as the Lieutenant 
Available evidence shows that something in 
the nature of a parallel government was set 
up in the Duars area of the movement 
(p PE-48). 

It is possible to give some more citations 
to show that the organisation of the tebhaga 
movement has not only not been overlooked 
but an attempt has been made to throw new 
light on it. One cannot but wonder how all 
this could have been missed by Bhowmik 
It may be added that portions of Sections 11 
and 111 have also discussed the organisation 
of anti-colonial movement and upsurge 
among the plantation workers 

Bhowmik considers that my article is just 
a chronicle. I have two observations to make. 

(a) Granting for argument’s sake that it 
is just a chronicle and nothing more than 
that, there is nothing to be apologetic for 
chronicling and narrating popular struggles 
which have hitherto received very little 
attention Further, for any historical work 
it is essential to set the sequence of events 
in proper order 

(b) The article is, however, not just a 
chronicle. It discusses and analyses the place, 
nature and significance of peasant and 
worker movement, as already indicated, not 
only in a particular tract of Duars but in 
Jalpaiguri district as a whole, the links and 
the complex interplay between these move¬ 
ments as well as the direction and content 
of these in the broader context ol post-war 
anti-colonial upsurge. Section V (p PE-49-50) 
in particular is devoted to such a considera¬ 
tion and examination Disagreement with 
the analyses and interpretations offered in 
my article is understandable But what is not 
at all understandable is the failure or virtual 
refusal to take note of these 

(4) Contrary to Bhowmik’s allegation, the 
ethnic aspect too is not at all ignored. In the 
article several references have been made to 
the ethnic aspect of the Duars worker and 
peasant movement (p PE-45, 47, 48). Let me 
give one example. 

Particularly exposed were the Muslim and 
Rajbansi jotedars m villages and areas with 
large tribal peasant population 
In the way of a general observation it has 
been explicitly stated; 

From the above it must not be concluded that 
a new consciousness [that is, class 
consciousness] triumphed over primordial 
(ethnic/tribal/commumty/caste) loyalties 
once for all The interaction between such 
loyalties and consciousness requires further 
exploration (p PE-52) 

Yet Bhowmik pontificates; 

the role of primordial ties should not be 
ignored (p 98Q). 

It seems that Bhowmik is obsessed with 
ethnitttty'iia his obsession he misses not only 
my mfeamces to ethnic aspects of the 
tebhaga movement in Duars but also—in a 




sense that is more important and really 
saddening—the broader dimensions and 
significance of the movement, and asserts: 
In other parts of Bengal, however, the 
[lebhaga] movement had a wider base 
(P 977) 

But was not a movement encompassing 
adhiars, tea garden workers and railway 
workers and employees belonging to dif¬ 
ferent ethnic groups not a wide one? One 
may of course raise the question Which one 
of the two was wider? But because of my 
poor knowledge of sociology at which 
Bhowmik hints I am unable to provide any 
definitive answer to this question 

III 

Let me deal with certain other aspects of 
Bhowmik’s critique Hirst, in my article I 
had mentioned that his contention in his 
book (‘‘Class Formation in the Plantation 
System", New Delhi, 1982) that tribal 
jotedars suppoited the lebhaga movement 
is not borne out by available evidence. In 
response to this Bhowmik states that he had 
“c usually referred to the participation of 
Adivasi jotedars in the movement” (p 977, 
lormer italics mine) So. it was a casual 
observation! 

He, liowevei, makes the accusation “1 have 
never stated that all Adivasi jotedars sup¬ 
ported the movement as Das Gupta tries to 
impute to me ” (p 977, italics Bhowmik’s ) 
But is it just an imputation'' Let me quote 
the teles,mt portion Irom his book It states 
T he adivasi jotedars not only supported the 
movement, some ol them actively helped in 
|wr) it - 

Here he does not speak ot some or a section 
ol adivasi jotedars A cotnpatison between 
this observation in his book and the one 
made in the critique shows that Bhowmik 
has quite cleat Is revised his position But he 
is leluclant to admit that 

li trust be stated that 1 do not dispute the 
fact that some adivasi /otedars supported the 
movement So what'’ Lheie arc a tew well 
known instances of some membets of 
7amtndat families who joined the Com¬ 
munist movement and even anti-zamindai 
peasant movement But Irom such instances 
can it be generalised that the zamindars took 
a pro-peasant position 7 This question is 
relevant because of the view taken by 
Bhowmik with regard to the tribal jotedars 
Second, m my article it has been stated 
that the extent of participation of the 
Rajbansis, the most numerous autochthon 
group in north Bengal including Jalpaiguri 
district, tn the Duars lebhaga movement was 
limned Bhowmik explains this in terms of 
the respective social status enjoyed by the 
Chotanagpun tribals and the Rajbansis. He 
suggests that the Chotanagpun tribals were 
given a low social status. Why 7 “ because 
they were immigrants and were regarded as 
outsiders” (p 979) But can this be con¬ 
sidered a satisfactory explanation? In 
Jalpaiguri district the Rajbansis were looked 
down upon by the Bengali upper caste 
Hindu? and setffons of Muslims. Were the 
latter two groups local people 7 No They 
themselves had migrated into the district 


from the then eastern Bengal. This only 
shows that Bhowmik’s explanation for 
relative social position occupied by different 
groups in terms of local or non-immigrant 
and immigrant groups does not hold good. 
The factors are much more varied and com¬ 
plex than what he considers these to be 

The suggestion that the “Rajbansis may 
have been more keen to maintain social 
distance with the Adivasis ” (p 979) is a 
mere surmise and Bhowmik does not adduce 
any evidence in support of this suggestion 
In this connexion he refers to the Kshatriya 
Samiti movement that took place among the 
Rajbansis of north Bengal and Goalpara 
district in Assam in the first half of the 
present century 

An indepth study of the movement is yet 
to be made. But somewhat tentatively this 
much can be stated that the movement led 
by an alliance of Rajbansi jotedars and 
educated Rajbansi was primarily concerned 
with (a) upward social^ mobility of the 
Rajbansis, improvement of their position in 
economic terms and higher ritual status, 
(b) socio-cultural and educational reforms; 
and (c) relationship with the immigrant 
Bengali Hindus, particularly Brahmans, 
Vaidyas and Kayasthas who, in the common 
Rajbansi parlance, came to be known as 
bhatias, that is, people coming from the 
bhati desh or downstream regions. 

1 he movement was, however, in no way 
concerned with relationship between the 
Rajbansis and Chotanagpuri tribals Neither 
in the extant contemporary Kshatnya Samiti 
literature 1 nor in the later day writings and 
reminiscences ot the Samiti leaders 4 there is 
any reference to the adivasis liven in the 
anthropological work of Bunun Das 
Gupta 5 referred to bv Bhowmik, there is no 
mention of this aspect Bhownnk’s sugges¬ 
tion is certainly an interesting one. But in 
his presentation this is just an unsubstan¬ 
tiated assertion. 

It is true that there was considerable social 
distance between the Rajbansis and the 
tribals or the adivasis Thai may be a pait 
ot the explanation of the formei’s non¬ 
participation in the tebhaga struggle in 
Duars but hot the only or even the primary 
one Some of iny own explanations have 
been indicated in my article (p PE-49) and 
I do not intend to repeat these here 

It is, however, highly relevant to mention 
here one important aspect, that is, the 
demographic composition. According to the 
1931 Census, the proportion of the Rajbansis 
in the population of Mai and Matiaily, the 
two thana or police station areas affected by 
the Duars tebhaga struggle, was much less 
than that of the tribals belonging to Oraon, 
Munda and Santa! groups In Mai area the 
Rajbansis and the three tribal groups taken 
together constituted 22 per cent and 36 per 
cent of the total population, respectively In 
Matiaily the former gioup formed just 2 6 
per cent of the population, while the tribals 
were 46 per cent * In view of Such a com¬ 
position can the Rajbansis be reasonably cx- 
pette# to have had wide participation id 
those two areas? The proportion of Muslims 
too were similarly low in Mai it was 15 5 per 


cent and in Matiaily 3.42 per cent. 7 

Bhowmik has of course an additional ex¬ 
planation to offer for the non-participation 
of Rajbansis m the Duars tebhaga struggle. 
In his view the Kshatriya Samiti movement 
had “a large base” in Jalpaiguri district 
(p 979). This is one more assertion made by 
the critic which is also not supported by any 
evidence Available materials do not lend 
support to this explanation Thus, tn the 
1946 General Election to the Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Assembly the CPI candidate who con¬ 
tested the election from Jalpaiguri secured 
almost double the votes of the Kshatriya 
Samiti candidate. 8 

Third, Bhowmik’s dismissive remarks 
about my view about the Duars tebhaga 
movement as “one of the rare instances of 
dose physical interaction between 
peasants, workers and tribals m the history 
of popular movements in India” (p PE-48) 
are utterly misplaced He contends that 
“there were two main groups, tribal peasants 
and tribal workers" (p 979; italics in the 
original). 

In this connexion I would like to state the 
following (1) In making this contention 
Bhowmik fails to take not of the catalytic 
role played by the Bengal Duars Railway 
Union activists and workers discussed in 
details in my article (pp PE-43, 44-5, 47, 51) 
The railway work force, it may be noted, was 
composed of tribals, caste Hindu Bengalis, 
Biharis and Nepalis (2) Nowhere in my 
article it is stated that the extent of parti¬ 
cipation by diflercnt ethnic linguistic cultural 
oi social groups was same I suggested that 
" peasant inen, women and even children 
—mostly tribals, with a sptnkltng of Nepalis, 
Rajbansis and Muslims—joined by a large 
number of tea garden labourers and 
bands ol railway wotkers ” (p PI-,-48) took 
part in the movement (3) No doubt that 
most ol the participants at the popular level 
belonged ulOraon, Munda and Santal tribal 
groups But that, to a considerable extent, 
is explained by the high incidence ol the 
tribal groups in the population of Mai and 
Matialli thana areas, a reference to which has 
been made above. 

Fourth, Bhowmik criticises my observa¬ 
tion as regards “an upsuige in multi-ethnic, 
multi-community and multi-tube 
popular movements" on the ground that dif¬ 
ferent social groups participated in the 
lebhaga movement in different areas and at 
different points of tune (pp 979-80) This 
criticism and the method of criticism are 
open to several serious obiections 

(a) In his critique he drops an important 
portion of the sentence cited above In my 
article the woids “ populai movements" 
are followed by “never before experienced 
in the story ol freedom struggle in the 
district” (p PE-49) Thus, the original obser¬ 
vation was made with reference to (i) the 
Jalpaiguri district as a whole and not oniy 
to the Duarspaiti (it) The “upsurge” duping 
the period laic 1945 to August 1947, and 
(ml popular movements involving peasants, 
ted plantation and lailuay workers arid 
broad sections of town population au'd not 
liisr to the peasants I he part-citation by th.. 



critic conveys a totally wrong impression. 

(b) His argument smacks of the kind of 
reasoning put forward by imperialist or neo- 
impenalist historians and also some eminent 
Indian scholars to the effect that one can¬ 
not speak of any Indian national struggle 
against the Raj, at least not prior toKhilafat- 
Non-cooperation movement, since different 
sections and social groups were drawn into 
the freedom struggle in different regions at 
different tune-points and not infrequently 
out of diverse interests. 

(c) It is true that the tebhaga struggle in 
the Debiganj-Panchagarh-Boda area in 
Jalpaigun district and most of the other 
parts of Bengal and in the Duars area did 
not coincide exactly. But this aspect should 
not be exaggerated The Duars tebhaga 
movement was actually an extension of the 
movement m the former area of Jalpaigun 
Further, a close reading of the available Tiles 
of Swadhtnata (the CPI daily newspaper 
of that time) indicates that even in 
March-April 1947 the movement in the 
Debiganj-Panchagarh area, though certainly 
in retreat, was still continuing. So, contrary 
to Bhowmik’s assertion, there was at least 
some temporal convergence between the 
tebhaga movement in the two different areas 
of Jalpaiguri district 

Fifth, the critic strongly attacks me for not 
giving any evidence of participation of 
people and social groups other than the 
Chotanagpuri tnbals in the Duars move¬ 
ments But if he had gone through my article 
with some attention he would come across 
at least several pieces of such evidence. The 
workers involved in the Dumchipara tea 
garden incident in June 1946 were mostly 
Nepalis (p PE-46) who by no means can be 
considered as tribals. The citation from Nani 
Bhowmik’s first hand account of the Duars 
tebhaga movement clearly refers to parti¬ 
cipation of the “hill peasants” (p PE-48). 
That Sarbaru Mohammad, a Muslim, was 
one of the leaders of the Oodlabari peasants 
has been mentioned in my article (p PE-48) 
In the labour and peasant agitation in the 
Alipur Duar area in November 1946 (p 
PE-45) reported in Ananda Bazar Patrika 
of November 14, 1946 and January 8, 1986, 
according to one of the leading organisers 
of the agitation, 9 thousands of 
Chotanagpuri tnbals, Rajbansis, Muslims, 
Nepalis, Meches and Rabhas 10 took part in 
varying proportions The tebhaga action at 
Mahabari village under Matialli police 
station leading to police firing (p PE-48) 
involved several Rajbansi adhiars." 
Bhowmik, however, ignores all this and com¬ 
plains ot failure on impart to give relevant 
evidence. 

Bhowmik again aM&Again speaks of his 
field wcrk But it is a bit curious that he 
makes a number of gross factual errors 

(a) In support of his contention that some 
tribal jotedars participated in the tebhaga 
mo«em he makes mention of one jotedar 
SbmggCraon of Kranti who, according to 
hiqUpitd become “an active supporter of the 
CPl¥KrishakSamity” (p 977) But to go 
by the evidet^gijpf Sachin Das Gupta (the 
lhaS df^c^)|jpkary of the CPI), Bimal 


DasQupta (a leader of the BDK Union) and 
Sukhadeo Lawrence Lakra (one of the 
earliest worker activists) there was no such 
person. In fact, till the mid-1950s—not to 
speak of 1946 or 1947—the CPI did not have 
any activity in the Kranti area 

(b) Bhowmik states that Kedar Nath 
Oraon was the father of Phagu Oraon and 
Sukhadeo, “two wholetime organisers of the 
CPI” (p 977) This is wrong Sukhadeo was 
a paternal uncle of Phagu and his father was 
Somai Lakra and not Kedar Nath. 

(c) He writes that Sukhadeo was the first 
general secretary of the AITUC-sponsored 
Zilla Cha Bagan Workers Union. Here 
Bhowmik makes a major mistake. The first 
general secretary of the Union registered in 
July 1946 was Deba Prasad Ghosh 12 and 
not Sukhadeo It may be mentioned here 
that Ratanlal Brahman, the CPI MLA 
elected from the Darjeeling Labour Consti¬ 
tuency, was the President of the Union. 

(d) With regard to communist activities 
in the Duars, Bhowmik says- “Communist 
organisers started their activities m 
Dooars only 1946” (p 980) This is absolutely 
wrong The Bengal Duars Railway Union 
was formed in late 1938 and Amrita Lai 
Mukherjee, a Communist, was the Organis¬ 
ing Secretary of the Union By early 1940s 
Biren Das Gupta, a CPI member, became 
the general secretary of the Union and the 
overwhelming majority of the railway 
workers owned their allegiance to the CPI 
It was this Union which later on played a 
significant role in mobilising the tea plan¬ 
tation workers and peasants All this has 
been indicated in my article (pp PE-44-45, 
47), and it is quite tiresome to repeat these 
here 

It appears to me that much of Bhowmik’s 
problems arise from his narrow approach 
and is stereotype of ethnicity He neither 
sees the Duars tebhaga movement and also 
the ethnic identity and consciousness as part 
of a broader historical process nor shows any 
awareness of the multiple dimensions and 
immense complexities of such a historical 
process He also remains oblivious of the 
multiplex reality of overlapping and in¬ 
terpenetrating levels of interests and con¬ 
sciousness of difterent categories of 
labouring poor 


IV 

In conclusion, I would like to say 1 am 
aware that my article was not an exhaustive 
one It was not intended to be so. It did not 
even try to answer all the questions raised 
there Hence, the point that I would like to 
emphasise here is that there are many im¬ 
portant gaps in our understanding about the 
processes of popular movements and social 
changes in colonial India 

In view of this what is needed is not 
acrimony but meaningiul dialogue between 
and truitful research by concerned scholars. 
Some of the issues around which further 
research can be undertaken have already 
been indicated. It is possible to identify more 
research issues 
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Tomorrow begins today 








The business that is Hindustan Lever is 
today Over a hundred years old 
Consumer products have made the 
Company's name a household word. It is 
now moving in a new direction tram the 
consumer’s home to the core sector of 
India’s economy 

Direction* for growth: 

Today's emphasis is clearly on the high- 
tech areas of national priority Over 60 
per cent ol Hindustan Lever's investment 
in fixed assets represents core sector 
business including industrial and 
agricultural chemicals 

Using seionos with sortsittvity: 

The Company's R & D Centre has built 
over a quarter century of invaluable 
know-how attuned to the country's 
needs Its achievements include 
technology for use ol unconventional oils 
in the manufacture of triglycerides to 
replace imports, a chemical that 
enhances photosynlhetic efficiency of 
food crop plants; detergent actives from 
renewable sources, and processes for 
upgrading sal fir a higher value-added 
product The Centre is now engaged in 
research into plant genetics and 
immunology, both regarded as frontier 
areas in the field of biotechnology 

Products mads In India for tha world: 

Hindustan Lever earned for the country. 
Rs 84 crore in foreign exchange m 
1985 Its exports to over 40 countries 
around the world in the last five years 
alone amounted to Rs 360 crore 

A Company of paopia: 

Hindustan Lever is a Company of people 
committed to professional excellence- 
people who have made tomorrow begin 
today 


Hindustan Lever Limited 


. 1SI, A Z Industrial Estate, Osnpatrao KsdwnMatg, Lower Parel, Bombay 400 013 
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Technology transfer—to bring you the best in the world 


Voltas is Implementing a programme of technology 
transfer. The objective is to bring the best of 
products and processes for the benefit of industry 
and agriculture. The sophisticated SF 6 circuit 
breaker which Voltas manufactures in collaboration 
with Merlin & Gorin of France is a case in point. The 
Voltas P & H Omega crane made In collaboration 
with Hamischfeger of the USA, a world leader in 
crane technology, will help speedy implementation 
of very large national projects. Volrho is yet 
another example. Voltas has promoted this Rs. 17 
crore enterprise In the core sector to produce agro¬ 
chemicals in association with Rhone-Poulenc, the 


VOLTAS Development through diversity 


largest chemicals group In France. Technology 
transfer is a major example of the multi¬ 
dimensional activities of Voltas. 

Voltas Is what It has to be. An extensively 
diversified business to satisfy the essential needs of 
society. It believes excellence in performance is an 
achievable virtue. 
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Through the years Standard has 
earned the reputation of being the 
Pioneer of stored Power in India At 
Standard's there is no end to 
thinking and planning ahead — 
tomorrow's products are created in 
our laboratories today 

This has led the Company to 
innovate and improve, to constantly 
break new ground with many 
'firsts' in India: 
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The Gorbachev Visit 

WITH the possible exception of the group of Indian news cameramen who, displeased 
with the attitude of Soviet securitymen, refused to take pictures of Raisa Gorbachev 
at the Qutb Mmar, everybody else is, it appears, uniformly ecstatic ovei the way Mikhail 
Gorbachev's visit to this country has gone. This is not unexpected, for Indo-Soviei 
relations is one subject on which there is a consensus among almost ail sections ol 
political opinion—the opposition as much as the government, the right as much as 
the left—in the country. And this pailicular visit of Gorbachev’s was taking place against 
the background of what has been described as ‘a deterioration of India's security 
environment’ as a result of a reported stepping up of supply of sophisticated US arms, 
including possibly AWACS, to Pakistan and the persistent rumours that that country 
was steadily inching closer to making a nuclear bomb Then there was that other 
development which has caused much consternation in political circles—what the 
government has described as the ‘intrusion’ by the Chinese across the McMahon line 
into the Sumdorong Chu Valley In the context of these developments it is understandable 
that there should have been special anxiety all round that this visit of the general sccietary 
of the central committee of the CPSU should be nothing less than a grand success 

In addition to the customary joint statement released at the end of the visit, Oorbach.-v 
and Rajiv Gandhi also decided to issue a 10-point joint declaration, instantly christened 
the Delhi Declaration, calling for the creation of a nuclear-wcapon-free and non-violcm 
world and pledging the two countries to work together for the achievement ot these 
lofty objectives The economic and technical co-operation agreement signed during 
Gorbachev's visit bears the imprint of the current stresses in the Indian economy. The 
agreement provides for a fresh Soviet credit of 1.2 billion roubles to pay for import 
of Soviet equipment and services tor four projects listed in the agreement. More 
significantly, the Soviet Union is to extend an additional credit of 300 million roubles 
specifically to meet the rupee costs of one ol the four projects, the 2,400 MW Tehri 
hydro-electric project. This is a reflection of the Indian government’s growing inability 
to raise resources to finance development projects in such high priority areas as powei 
generation. It is also interesting that it is explicitly stated in the co-operation agreement 
that everyone of the four projects is to be undertaken by the Soviet Union on a turn-key 
basis, though all the projects—which are, apart from the lehri power project, 
reconstruction and modernisation of Bokaro steel plant, setting up of tour underground 
mines in Jhana of a total capacity of 8 million tonnes of coking coal and onshore oil 
exploration in West Bengal—are in areas in which considerable development ot Indian 
technological and engineering skills is supposed to have taken place. Clearly, given its 
inability to raise resources to finance even the domestic component of the cost of projects, 
the Government of India is in no'position to take a stand against turn-key 
arrangements tor their execution, even if it were otherwise inclined to do so Reflecting 
the same lack of regard for development of existing Indian capabilities is the fact that 
while the co-operation agreement entrusts the modernisation of the Bokaro steel plant 
to the Soviet Union, no one seems to have considered the importance ot modernising 
and technologically upgrading the plants of the Heavy Engineering Corporation 
Originally put up by the Soviet Union with the ambitious goal of producing steel-making 
equipment sufficient to annually add one million tonnes to India’s steel capacity, the 
HEC is today technologically decrepit and commercially starved ol work 

It was, however, the press conference jointly addressed by Gorbachev- and Rajiv Gandhi 
which, more than the formal speeches, declarations and agreements, brought into focus 
what was the most significant aspect of Gorbachev's visit It has been widely noted 
that, faithfully reflecting the principal concerns of the Government of India and other 
political circles in the country, almost all questions put by Indian conespondents at 
the press conference related to Pakistan and China Equally conspicuous was the Soviet 
leader’s carefully non-committal replies to these questions Gorbachev refused to be 
drawn into commenting on the merits of India’s border dispute with China or the 
so-called Chinese intrusion across the McMahon Line He was equally unlorthconung 
even in response to questions about Pakistan’s efforts to acquire advanced armaments 
from the US It is, of course, not known what Goibachev had to say on India’s problems 
with Pakistan and China in the course of his long private talks with Rajiv Gandhi, 
stretching over ten hours in all, but in his public statements he was hardly less reticent 
than he was at the press conference 

Gorbachev’s circumspection in his references to China is no doubt explainable in terms 
of the Soviet Union’s current efforts to improve its relations with China and the 
importance which the Soviet government attaches to these efforts Similarly, his reluctance 
to come down more heavily on the acquisition of sophisticated US arms by Pakistan 
may be partly at least explained by Soviet interest in arriving at a political settlement 
in Afghanistan. Gorbachev indicated at the press conference that the Soviet Union was 
taking the negotiations on Afghanistan very seriously and also that it was not 
unoptimistic about the chances of their success. It is to be seen whethd the current 
Soviet approach to Afghanistan together with the tenor of Gorbachev’s references to 
Pakistan denote a subtle'Shift in the Soviet attitude to regional tensions on the South 
Asian sub-continent, in keeping with Gorbachev’s global ‘peace offensive’ 




Treasury Bills 

Broadening the Market 

DEVIATING from customary practice, the 
so-called busy season credit policy announc¬ 
ed by the Reserve Bank this time comprises 
essentially of certain changes m debt 
management policy relating to treasury bills. 
The changes pertain to the introduction of 
182-day treasury bills on a monthly auction 
basis without rediscounting facility and im¬ 
position of penalties on early rediscounting 
of the existing 91-day treasury bills within 
14 days of their purchase from the Reserve 
Bank. Historically, the treasury bill emerg¬ 
ed as a device for raising short-term funds 
to cover gaps between the government’s 
receipts and expenditure Its role is, there¬ 
fore, limited by the duration as well as the 
purpose for which it is used Barring a few 
countries, treasury bills are issued on behalf 
of the government by the central bank, in 
discharge of its functions ol banker to the 
government and manager of public debt. In 
India treasury bills were first issued in 
October 1917 as a part of the government’s 
measures to raise resources to meet the 
growing expenditure arising out of the First 
World War and by the late twenties they had 
come to be accepted as a regular method of 
raising short-term funds for the govern¬ 
ment. The Reserve Bank took over the 
management of treasury bills in April 1935. 

Over the years treasury bills have acquired 
the character of an instrument used mainly 
to absorb excess liquidity in the banking 
system, as the government’s temporary 
resource gaps are met by the issue of what 
are known as ad hoc treasury bills. Unlike 
in the western capitalist countries where 
treasury bills form a sizeable proportion of 
the government’s internal debt, so that the 
problem of management of government 
debt boils down essentially to that of 
managing the treasury bills market, in India 
treasury bills constitute about 25 to 30 per 
cent of the government's total internal debt 
and are initially subscribed to mainly by the 
commercial banks. The problem here has, 
therefore, been seen as one of broadening 
the market for treasury bills 

Treasury bills are issued at less than the 
face value to investors but are redeemed at 
par on maturity. The difference between the 
face value and the issue price, known as the 
discount, thus represents the interest on the 
instrument. Interestingly, the current dis¬ 
count rate of 4.60 per cent was fixed way 
back in July 1974. No other interest rate ha» 
remained gtthanged for so long as the 
treasury bi^Htc-and for no cogent reason, 
^wen thepRFand sticky yield, it is not 
qBFprising that no secondary market for 

S ’ ills has developed In the UK and 
treasury bill rate rules close to 
ate, m the latter it may even move 


above the bank rate. 

Treasury bills were sold by auction upto 
1964-65; thereafter the system of tap sales 
was introduced. During the period of auc¬ 
tion sales, the treasury bill rate was influenc¬ 
ed by money market forces, in particular the 
call money rates. There was a degree of 
alignment between the treasury bill rate and 
other market rates. Under the tap system, 
the rate of interest is an administered one 
and does not act as an indicator of the 
demand for and supply of short-term funds. 
One of the consequences of this has been 
that the spread between the treasury bill rate 
and other short-term rates has widened con¬ 
siderably and today the treasury bill rate is 
a sort of floor rate. This has diverted funds 
away from treasury bills, although banks do 
invest in them in order to hold their tem¬ 
porary surplus funds and to satisfy certain 
legal requirements. The net result of all this 
has been that today the Indian money 
market is without a short-term instrument 
with flexible interest rates to which bank and 
non-bank investors can turn for making 
short-term investments 

The system of tap sales, under which 
the rate of discount is administered, is 
beset with many shortcomings. The ready 
availability of bills results in a large turnover 
of bills as banks do not hold them for longer 
periods than needed. Second, the system has 
done away with the element of competition 
in acquiring treasury bills. Finally, the 
authorities cannot regulate the issue of 
treasury bills with reference to money 
market conditions and the government’s 
cash flow position. 

These are presumably the considerations 
which have persuaded the Reserve Bank to 
once again introduce the auction system for 
treasury bills The auction system is intend¬ 
ed to make the treasury bill rates flexible 
which would, apart from enabling banks to 
better manage their short-term liquidity, go 
some way in developing a secondary market 
in these bills. There would be better cor¬ 
respondence between the treasury bill rate 
and other market rates and the amounts 
tendered for treasury bills and the average 
yield would reflect the state of liquidity in 
the banking system The Reserve Bank’s 
decision to impose a penalty lor early redis¬ 
counting of treasury bills is intended to put 
a stop to the constant shifting of funds bet¬ 
ween treasury bills and other forms of short¬ 
term investment 

It may be necessary, however, to supple¬ 
ment this reform with other steps to develop 
a market for short-term instruments like 
treasury bills. Many committees and work¬ 
ing groups—the Banking Commission and 
the Chore Committee, for instance—have 
emphasised the need for setting up of a 
discount house. A blueprint for the organi¬ 
sation ot such an institution has been 
provided by a former Reserve Bank official, 
T K Velayqiham, in his recently publised 


book “Treasury Bills in India: A Critical 
Analysis" Will the Reserve Bank follow up 
the reintroduction of auction of treasury 
bills with other measures to develop money 
market, of which treasury bills constitute an 
important segment? 

Pharmaceuticals 

Disinformation Game 

THE drug industry has been adept at the 
disinformation game. It has not only spon¬ 
sored supposedly scientific studies which 
invariably support its cause and product, but 
have disseminated selective data through 
advertisements and promotional literature. 
What is far worse, the Indian Medic#.» 
Association (IMA) appears to be actively' 
collaborating in the disinformation 
campaign 

Sometime back the IMA had, in several 
states, hosted ‘conferences' in which foreign 
experts from multinational companies 
abroad had sought to promote anabolic 
steroids in this country although they have 
been listed as hazardous. It should also be 
pointed out that specialists who have come 
out openly against the drug have been 
deliberately excluded from these ‘conferences’ 

In the last six months it is analgin, an 
analgesic, which is being given the ‘star 
treatment’. Over 250 products containing 
analgin and related products are available 
in the country, the best known and also' 
perhaps the largest selling are Baralgan and 
Novalgin manufactured by Hoechst. In 
one year, 1983-84, alone Hoechst earned a 
worldwide income of $ 75 million or nearly 
five per cent of its total world drug sales 
from these two products. Analgin has an 
estimated Rs 7 crore sale every year in India 
and is the largest selling analgesic. 

Several countries—Australia, Denmark, 
Egypt, Israel, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Peru, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, USA 
and Venezuela and West Germany—have 
either banned the drug or have restricted its 
use. Authoritative sources such as Martin- 
dale’s "Extra Pharmacopoeia” and the 
American Medical Association have stated 
that the use of analgin as a general analgesic 
is not justified and as such should not be 
condoned. Studies conducted m many coun¬ 
tries have shown that analgin aggravates the 
tendency to bleed and has been associated 
with a range of allergies. In 1980 an 
authoritative review categorically stated that 
the drug caused agranulocytosis (a condition 
in which the bone marrow fails to produce 
white blood cells which contribute to the 
body’s defence mechanism). 

In mid-1986 the first report of the 
Hoechst-sponsored International Agranulo¬ 
cytosis and Aplastic Anaemia Study (also 
known as the ‘Boston study’ because it was 
CQ-ordinated by the Drug Epidemiology 



unit of the Boston University School of 
Medicine) was released. The study looked at 
these two conditions with special reference 
to analgesic (including dipyrone, i e, analgin) 
use in hospitals in cities in West Germany, 
West Berlin, Spain, Israel, Hungary, Sweden, 
Italy and Bulgaria. According to the report 
the risk for analgin users of suffering from 
agranulocytosis was not as high as earlier 
studies had indicated. However, the report 
also clearly indicated that these results 
should not be extrapolated for all countries. 
Moreover, it stated that m considering the 
public health implications of any analgesic 
all the adverse effects must be taken into 
consideration. And interestingly enough, the 
risk of gastrointestinal bleeding (which is 
associated with aspirin use) in the case of 
analgin has never been estimated. 

The Boston study has become the focus 
of many seminars, alt sponsored by the drug 
industry under the auspices of various pro¬ 
fessional associations in India and abroad. 
The latest of these was a symposium on Pam 
and Pyrexia organised as part of the 26th 
annual Maharashtra state conference of the 
IMA. The entire two page-press release of 
this particular symposium signed by the 
scientific committee chairman but distri¬ 
buted, it should be noted, by Hoechst, is 
devoted to pushing analgin and the only data 
being quoted are from the Boston study 

That the drug industry should use the 
report selectively is not surprising If the 
Boston study is really the ‘breakthrough’ 
report thtft the industry claims it to be, then 
a full-scale independently-organised seminar 
should have been the forum for debate. The 
world over, it is well known, pharmaceutical 
companies sponsor such small workshops 
and seminars as part of larger conferences 
organised by professional bodies and lure 
participants with attractive promotional 
literature, new schemes, free samples and 
gifts. That the Indian Medical Association 
should lend credence to such unethical, 
promotional tactics is condemnable. 

Bye-Elections 


Few Clues 


IT is difficult to say that the results of the 
bye-elections to 14 assembly and two Lok 
Sabha seats held on November 23 indicate 
a decline in the Congress(I)’s popularity. Of 
the 14 assembly seats, the Congress(I) has 
won six, while the remaining eight have been 
shared among the opposition parties, four 
going to Janata, two to BJP and one each 
to CPI(M) and Lok Dal. The Congress(I) 
has won both the two Lok Sabha seats, one 
in Janata-ruled Karnataka and the other 
in Bihar. The Raichur Lok Sabha seat m 
Karnataka has been won by M Y Ghorpade 
and the Banka parliamentary seat by 
Manorama Singh, widow of the late union 


minister, Chandra Shekhar Singh Manorama 
Singh defeated the Janata leader and trade 
unionist, George Fernandes Incidentally, 
Fernandes had been defeated in the same 
constituency in the earlier election by 
Chandra Shekhar Singh 

The 14 assembly seats to which byc- 
elections were held spread over six states 
Bihar (four), Madhya Pradesh (four), 
Karnataka (three) and Haryana, Onssa and 
Tripura (one each). Of the four seats in 
Bihar, the Congress(I) has won two and the 
remaining two have been shared by BJP and 
Lok Dal Of the four seats at stake in 
Madhya Pradesh, three have been won by the 
Congress(I) and one by BJP However, all 
the three assembly seats for which elections 
were held in Karnataka have been won by 
nominees of the ruling Janata The one 
assembly seat in Ti lpura has, as anticipated, 
been won by the ruling CP1(M) Similarly, 
the Tosham seat in Haryana was easily won 
by chief minister Banst Lai The Janata has 
snatched the scheduled tribes constituency 
of Ratrangpur in Orissa from the ruling 
Congicss(I) 

The pattern of results of bye-elcctions over 
the yeats has tended to lavoui the opposi¬ 
tion In any case, it is dear that neither the 
Congiess(l) nor the opposition was regar¬ 
ding last Sunday's bye-elections as a rehear¬ 
sal of the coming assembly elections in West 
Bengal, Kerala, Haryana, Tnpura and Jammu 
and Kashmir The BJP, Janata and 1 ok Dal 
have little stake in the elections in West 
Bengal, Tripura and Kerala In lamniu and 
Kashmir the Congress(l) has recently become 
a junior partner tn the coalition with the 
National Conference headed by Farooq 
Abdullah This arrangement is expected to 
remain m force m the coming assembly poll 
in the state. In West Bengal and Tripura the 
Congress(I) provides the main opposition to 
the ruling left-front led by the CP1(M). In 
Kerala, the tussle will be between the ruling 
front led by the Congress(l) and the left- 
front ‘The outcome of the Kerala election, 
which will decide whether the Congress(l) 
is to retain a toe-hold on powei in the entire 
southern part of the country, may hinge on 
the extent of erosion of the CPI(M)’s sup¬ 
port base caused by the break-away faction 
of M V Raghavan Only tn Haryana will the 
Janata, BJP and Lok Dal, either in combina¬ 
tion or separately, be the mam contenders 
for powei against the Congress(I) 

Tbmil Militants 


Difficult Times 


MSS Pandian writes-. 

IN a crackdown on the Sri Lankan Tamil 
militants on November 8, the Ihmtl Nadu 
police seized their arms, rounded up their 
leaders including V Prabhakaran (LTTE), 


V Balakumar (EROS) and A Selvam 
(TELO), and kept them under house arrest 
for a few days after interrogation Once 
again on November 21, the state police con¬ 
ducted raids on the militants. This time, the 
police confiscated the wireless communica¬ 
tion equipment of the militants from their 
camps in differeni parts of the state Subse¬ 
quently, however, the police was forced to 
return the equipment to the militants as the 
LTTE leader Prabhakaran commenced a fast 
unto death protesting against the police 
action 

The official explanation put out by the 
stale police tor the crackdown was that 
the militants were creating law and order 
problems in the state. The unfortunate 
Deepavah day incident in Choolaimedu in 
which a local resident was shot dead by some 
EPRLF men came handy to the police to 
buttress their argument But it is only too 
evident foi any discerning observe! that the 
crackdow n is part of the union government’s 
plan to arm-twist the militants to agree to 
a quick solution to the prolonged ethnic 
crisis in Sri l anka. One may note here that 
just a few days before the crackdown, t e, 
on November 3, the militants had rejected 
the proposals of the Sri Lankan government 
for a negotiated settlement of the ethnic 
strife tn the island nation 

Though the repeated insistence of the Sri 
I ankan president J R Jeyawardene that the 
Tamil militants should lay down arms before 
provincial autonomy is granted to the Tamils 
is one of the reasons for the failure of the 
so-called peace process, the most important 
factor which pushed the militants to their 
present position is the Sri Lankan govern¬ 
ment’* reluctance to merge the northern and 
eastern piovinces of Sri Lanka into a single 
linguistic and administrative unit Even the 
moderate TULF, which is fast becoming a 
non-entity in the Tfcmii politics of the coun¬ 
try following the LTTE’s total control over 
Jaffna peninsula, is not willing to give its 
consent to any proposal which does not 
guarantee such a merger. The maximum the 
Sn Lankan government has offered so far 
in this regard is a boundary commission 
which will decide on the merger within 
18 months 

The Sri Lankan government’s reluctance 
to merge the northern and eastern provinces 
is only understandable given its long-stan¬ 
ding cordiality with the US which is a major 
aid-giver to Sri Lanka The Trincomalee port 
which lies in the eastern province is one of 
the world’s finest natural harbours with 
great strategic importance in the Indian 
ocean The oil storage facility at the port, 
though at present open only to commercial 
ships, will be of great utility in refuelling 
warships m the Indian ocean. And naturally 
the US wants to have control over the port 
which is already being visited by US war¬ 
ships with increasing frequency. As the 


attitude of the ftmil militants towards the 
US is hostile, the US wants Colombo not to 
lose its gnp over the eastern province In fact, 
the Sn l-ankan government's military efforts 
in tackling the militants are at present 
concentrated in the eastern province 
Against this background one has to view 
the recent decision of the US government to 
provide assistance under section 571 of the 
US Foreign Assistance Act to the Sri Lankan 
government to combat ‘terrorism’ With the 
US getting more firmly anchored in Sri 
Lanka, the militants are justified in suspcc- 
tme ilia' the proposed boundary comims 
sion Hill not come out with a solution 
tavo'irjtile to the lainilv 
'! hough whai is offered by the Sn I anknn 
guveinnient does noi meet the aspirations 
ot the Iannis, one is increasingly becoming 
sMptii.il ot vshai the militants--especially 
th> 1 I'd-- me holding m store for the 
LanvU of the island The ITTF’v cold¬ 
blooded butchering ot the LUO cadres 
dm mg last M.iv and its now-intamous lamp- 
pusi ihii-ripv ot lung the dissidents (often 
outspoken lamil civilians ciincising the 
i I 11 ) to lamp-posis and showing through 


.their head, makes one wonder what the 
LTTE means by its one-party socialist state 
of Tamil Eelam 

In any case, the LTTE seems ideologically 
vacuous and its talk about marxism dubious. 
While the only stock in trade of the LTTE 
leader VeJupillai Prabhakaran and his cadres 
is arms and ammunition, us pamphlets 
which expound the Tamil cause in marxist 
terms arc not the product of LTTE’s collec¬ 
tive thinking but are thought out and penn¬ 
ed by a Madras-based sociologist who 
doubles as a professional pamphlet writer. 
In the context ot LTTE’s ideological vacuity, 
n may not be out of place to quote what the 
l ITE commander for Jaffna peninsula 
Sathasivam Krishnakumar alias Kittu has to 
say about his political principle “ I do 
have some political principles Basically it 
is what the LTTE stands for I am a prac¬ 
tical man, more of a pragmatist. 1 also prefer 
practical action to mere talking or discuss¬ 
ing theorv 1 don’t talk about ideology, 
I don’t know ideology. I believe in action" 
Action without any toherant ideology—that 
summarises the LTTE 
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Some Home Truths for Stock Market 


11 IF stock market presents a picture of un¬ 
relieved gloom The feeling of depsondency 
which has of late been increasing with time 
eontiusts shatply with unbounded optimism 
that swayed market sentiment at this time 
last yeai, carrying equity prices to levels 
which even (he most inveterate bulls had not 
dream! ol After a drastic post-budget shake- 
up the market kept shuttling between its 
March 21 low and mid-February all-time 
high for seven and a half months In the 
third week ol November, the major regional 
equity price indices—Bombay, Calcutta and 
Delhi—compiled by the Economic Times 
dfv'swels pierced thiough (heir March 21 

I "S' hi ! on November 26, the all-India 

II ■ •■me veiy close to us October 1985 

■ >" 1 against 421 6- iron! where the 

ir.. ' ■" f, d I,pinched its biggesl-evei bull 

•■ V'lSM 

.'it!' !..e cquitv price indices declining 
;; “i 'I below then March 21 lows—inter¬ 
mediate. h. atoms—technical anal; sts cannot 
■c ‘jiioeu foi taking the view that the 
nrunarv i.end has changed and that the 
rnai set has entered a major bear phase. The 
m.n ken's action can by no means be dis¬ 
missed as impulsive It has taken the plunge 
alter a piolonged agonising appraisal of all 
the I actors which have a bearing on the 
outlook lor equities It needs to be noted, 
howevci. mat the decline in the Economic 
Times all-India equity price index between 
October 1 s and November 26 far exceeds the 


rise between January 1 and February 12 
when it recorded its all-time high mark. 

Several factors have contributed to the 
rapid deterioration in the trading sentiment 
and the panicky selling causing a virtual 
landslide in equity prices Disappointing 
reports from a few leading companies whose 
shares are among the speculators’ favourites 
touched off considerable selling in pivotal 
scrips The three major markets—Bombay, 
Calcutta and Delhi—have had to contend 
with serious payments difficulties due to 
excessive speculation and the virtual collapse 
ot the administrative machinery The sudden 
cancellation of trains by the northei n railway 
gave rise to all kind of loose talk about an 
early armed conflict with Pakistan and the 
stock maiket simply dreads war Massive 
raids by the income-tax authorities on a large 
number of prominent stockbroking Firms 
dealt a severe blow to the market with 
inevitable repercussions on investor con¬ 
fidence Seizure of important documents 
(including share certificates) and unaccoun¬ 
ted assets led to disruption of normal trading 
and delay in the completion of settlement 
woik in Bombay. There have also been 
reports of a fair amount of selling by 
investors to swap their existing investments 
for some of the new opportunities for more 
profitable investment in corporate paper 
currently on offer in the capital market The 
deterioration in the trading sentiment also 
reflects to some extent the disillusionment 
among investors who had gone in for new 


issues indiscriminately lured entirely by the 
unofficial premiums which had been rigged 
up through all kinds of unscrupulous 
methods. The virtual absence of any worth¬ 
while institutional support emboldened 
bears to assume on aggressive posture and 
fully exploit the adverse factors. The Unit 
Trust of India did not lend the support 
expected of it following the acquisition of 
huge investible funds under the India Fund 
and Mutual Fund scheme. 

The investor community is greatly ex¬ 
ercised over the heavy depreciation in the 
value of their investment portfolio and this 
has had a significant impact on the capital 
market The stockbroking fraternity too is 
having a tough tunc; it has had to contend 
with payments problems and the decline m 
new issue activity which had become an 
important source of revenue The declining 
trend in equity prices is not conducive to 
laige-scdle investment activity 

Economic pundits who had alt along been 
contending that the phenomenal upsurge in 
equity prices during 1985 and earlier in 1986 
could not be adequately explained in terms 
of the conventional economic and market 
indtcaiors—industrial growth rate, corporate 
profits, disidends/yields and price earning 
ratios—die ot the view that the recent shaip 
decline simply repiescnts a return to near 
normalcy The unprecedented speculative 
boom which had earned equity prices to 
undreamt of levels by about the middle of 
February was based on unbounded opti¬ 
mism about a major breakthrough in 
industrial production arid in the overall 
economic tempo following the market- 
oriented policies pursued by Rajiv Gandhi’s 
government The widely anticipated break¬ 
through is still nowhere in sight Few 
observers outside the government are in¬ 
clined to share the optimism which official 
spokesmen exude in their not-infrequent 
statements. The growth rates in agriculture 
as well as industry continue to lag behind 
the Seventh Plan targets. An increasing 
number of industries are complaining about 
slackness in demand and pressure on profit 
margins The re-emergence of inflationary 
pressures suggests that the economy is not 
perfoinung too well. 

The stock market is m bad shape and 
investor confidence is at a low ebb Master- 
shares promoted by the UTI commanded a 
premium of about Rs 2 5 two months ago; 
currently, these are quoted at a discount of 
50 paise (unofficially, of course). That the 
decline in equity price indices to below their 
March lows indicates the emergence of a 
major bear phase may be readily conceded. 
But there is no way of knowing how long 
the downward trend will continue and how 
far it might go Massive institutional support 
can upset all calculations. Will the UTI 
let down the investors who had acquired 
Mastershares? The success of Mastershares 
depends on the overall behaviour of equity 
prices. The UTI has mobilised massive funds 
for investment in equity shares. When it 
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might enter the market to deploy its in- 
vestible funds is anybody’s guess. The stock 
market has tremendous recuperative power 
Considering that the corporate sector— 
private as well as public—is required tq raise 
huge resources from the capital market, the 
government cannot be altogether indifferent 
to the emerging scenario in the stock and' 
capital markets 

Ports 


Daunting Prospect 


THE Estimates Committee of Parliament 
has, in its twenty-eighth report in the Depart¬ 
ment of Surface Transport, found glaring 
deficiencies in cargo handling equipment at 
major ports like Calcutta, Cochin, Kandla, 
New Mangalore, Visakhapatnam and 
Mormugao, with meagre or no provisions 
to make up these deficiencies even in the 
Seventh Plan. The progress with regard to 
the implementation of major port schemes 
has also been found to be far from satis¬ 
factory The proportion of actual expen¬ 
diture to the original outlay on major port 
schemes during the Sixth Plan ranged from 
one extreme of 151 5 per cent for Madras 
port to the other extreme of 59 6 per cent 
in respect of Nhava Sheva The outlays and 
actual expenditure for different ports are 
indicated in the accompanying table Such 
large excesses and shortfalls of expenditure 
over original outlays, the Estimates Commit¬ 
tee feels, not only betrays a non-challant 
disregard of financial discipline in imple¬ 
menting the Plan schemes but also exposes 
the virtual absence of any competent central 
level financial control to regulate the cash 
flows and expenditures on projects Had this 
not been the case, the shortfall of expen¬ 
diture would not have been so high with 
regard to Nhava Sheva Port on which the 
department is banking so much for easing 
congestion in the Bombay port 
The Committee has expressed its appre¬ 
hension that with the slow progress of Nhava 
Sheva port and no provision in the Seventh 
Plan having been agreed to by the Planning 
Commission for two new major ports 
recommended by the Working Group of the 
Department of Surface Transport, it would 
be rather difficult for the major ports to 
cope with the traffic in the years ahead. 


According to the Seventh Plan, port capa¬ 
cities are expected to be augmented from 
132.73 million tonnes at the end of the Sixth 
Plan to 161.45 million tonnes at the end of 
the Seventh Plan as indicated below 

(Million tonnes) 


Po r t Capa city 

Type of Cargo As on 31 3 85 As on 31 3 90 
(Existing) (Projected) 


Iron Ore 

41.50 

41 50 

POL (oil traffic) 

55 25 

71.75 

Fertilisers 

3 90 

8 00 

Coal 

6 25 

8 45 

Break bulk 



cargo 

22 35 

22 45 

Containers 

3 48 

9 30 


Going by the slow progress in the implemen¬ 
tation of various port schemes, It appears 
that the projected capacities may not 
materialise by the end of the Seventh Plan 
In this context the committee regrets that 
the government has taken a very low key 
attitude towards the pressing need of 
establishing a Central Ports Authority to 
administer and co-ordinate the activities of 
all the major ports even though it had in 
its 32nd report (1981-82) and 41st report 
(1982-83) strongly recommended the esta¬ 
blishment of such an authority Later, the 
Buieau of Industrial Costs and Prices, which 
had been asked by the government to go into 
this question in February 1982, and the 
National Shipping Board in 1983-84 and 
1984-85 had supported the recommendation 
of the committee and suggested the esta¬ 
blishment of such an authority Instead of 
responding positively to the suggestions 
made by so many bodies, the government 
had once again chosen to refer this question 
to the Major Ports Reforms Committee, 
thereby further delaying the establishment 
of such an authority 
The Estimates Committee agrees with the 
observation of the National Shipping Board 
that*no amount of infrastructure planning 
and mechanisation would pave the way for 
modernisation of ports if the management 
and the organisational structures were not 
suitably designed and oriented to achieving 
results in this sphere. It has suggested that 
a long-term perspective plan should be 
drawn up for the purpose. 


Table Sixth Pi an Outlays and Actual Expendituri s on Major Port Schemes 


(Rs crore) 


Port 

Original 

Outlay 

Actual 

Expenditure 

Expenditure as 

Per Cent of 
Original Outlay 

Madras 

5418 

82 13 

151 5 

Calcutta 

30 30 

14 88 

65 6 

Haldia 

21.45 

13.18 

61 4 

Bhagirathi-Hooghly River 
'Raining Works 

19.73 

13.44 

68 1 

Visakhapatnam 

71 33 

57 35 

80 4 

Nhava Sheva 

30.00 

17.88 

59 6 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW, November 26, 1966 

The government should hardly be surprised 
that the Indian Cotton Mills Federation set up 
and maintained under its patronage, has bared 
its cartcllised fangs, knowing that the govern¬ 
ment has only blank ammunition in stock The 
ICMF could not enforce its voluntary scheme 
of pnee regulation, but it has succeeded in 
posing a threat of closure. The raw cotton posi¬ 
tion is bad, no doubt, but not appreciably 
worse than what the industry has survived 
many times in living memory, without col¬ 
lective action of the scale and kind contem¬ 
plated now The basic problem is not just 
shortage or oon-availability of raw cotton 
This expccicd shortfall casts its advance 
shadow on market prices, where lies the root 
of the trouble. For more than twenty years the 
government has maintained floor and ceiling 
prices for raw cotton [but] has never been 
able—or, it appears, willing—to enforce the 
ceding The industry has a genuine problem 
in that it has to buy cotton at prices above 
ceiling, while the prices of controlled cloth are 
fixed as if the ceilings are effective 

Countrywide closure of mills will cause great 
hardship to labour and pose a fresh threat to 
the law and order situation There have been 
layoffs and extreme shortages of material sup¬ 
plies in other industries too, but nothing like 
the frontal assault which is planned now 
How long can the government seek to con¬ 
trol ihe market without entering the market 
at all 7 Alternatively, how long can it avoid 
letting the market function with reasonable 
freedom 7 

* * * 

Nuclear non-proliferation like 'nirvana* is 
desirable, but is il attainable 7 Any talk of 
preventing the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, at some stage or another has to come 
up against the stark fact of life that no talk 
is meaningful without China's participation in 
it with China rattling her atomic bombs, 
what should India do to safeguard her national 
interests? And if India were to embark on her 
own nuclear ventures whal can prevent 
Pakistan from following sun? Of what avail 
is a non-proliferation ireaty if China and 
France are not to stand by the rules 7 And how 
does the United States propose to halt Peking's 
frantic march towards the goal on nuclear 
stock-piling when it is noi even willing to see 
China admitted into the United Nations 7 

• * ♦ 

While the government is understandably 
proud that the country it governs is the world's 
‘largest democracy', every now and then its 
tolerance of democratic ways wears somewhat 
thin The recent students agitation, she [the 
prime minister] declared, had spread all over 
the country because of the publicity it had 
received in the newspapers . views such as 
[this] can stem onlv from, if nothing worse, 
a total misunderstanding of the responsibilities 
of a free press To maintain law and order is 
the function of the government As for the 
press, while it cannot be indifferent to the 
preservation of law and order, its principal 
responsibility is to report the news as accurately 
as it can it cannot abandon its duty to 
criticise policies with which it disagrees or to 
bring to light the government’s failures It is 
understandable that a government, particularly 
one which has been in power lor so long, 
should begin to imagine that what is good for 
it is good for the country, but the press can 
hardly be expected to share this illusion 
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Toxic Drugs and Patients’ Consent 


MY wife Vecna Mehta expired in the 
KEM Hospital on September 3 because of 
Dr S R Kamat, Professor and Head of the 
Department of Respiratory Medicine, using 
Methotrexate, a highly toxic anti-cancer drug 
having fatal reactions The drug was admini¬ 
stered without our knowledge and against 
our specific instructions for not using anti¬ 
cancer drugs. It was started despite the drug 
manufacturer's warnings against the use of 
the drug in certain conditions which were 
already present in case of Veena Doses 
much in excess of and over a longer time 
than the manufacturer’s maximum ceilings 
on dosage and period were given Dr Kamat 
did not discontinue the drug despite the 
manufacturer's recommendations to stop the 
drug on the appearance of any of the adverse 
reactions. The manufacturers have warned 
that the patient may die if the drug is con¬ 
tinued after the appearance of symptoms 
like ulcers in the mouth, diarrhoea, vomiting 
and profound fall in blood count They 
have recommended the administration of 
Leucovorin, a potent antidote within one 
hour of the appearance of the reaction 
Dr Kamat did not give the antidote despite 
our persuasion His reasoning announced in 
the press is that the antidote does not work 
Blood transfusion is additionally recom¬ 
mended by leading authorities in case of any 
adverse reactions but Dr Kamat did not 
resort to the same till he left India on 
September 1 

The case highlights the ignorance and 
callousness of the specialist towards the 
patient Since Veena’s death 1 have been 
requesting the municipal authorities and 
KEM hospital to adopt a code of ethics for 
administration of dangerous drugs and have 
suggested the implementation of the follow¬ 
ing specific system. 

(!) The corporation to appoint a committee 
of doctors, and pharmacologists as well 
as social activists to identify and list out 
drugs having toxic reactions 

(2) The corporation to notify such drugs to 
the municipal doctors and display the 
list of such drugs with their generic and 
trade names m the municipal hospitals 
in the languages understood by the 
patients. 

(3) When a treating doctor comes to the 
conclusion that such drug is the only 
recourse, a second opinion from an 
acknowledged expert in the field shall 
be obtained. The drug shall not be used 
without obtaining concurrence of the 
expert. 

(4) The corporation shall give in writing to 

the patient/relations complete informa¬ 
tion on the drug and more particularly 
on precautions, side effects, antidotes 
in the non-medicaUterminology and 
language unAetitfofl l^jothe patient/ 
relations. ** V 

(5) The drug shalfnot be administered 
without obtaining the informed consent 
of the patient/relations 

(6) The doctor shall not exceed, bypass or 


ignore the dosage and period laid down 
by the manufacturers for the drug. 

(7) The doctor shall keep the antidote 
recommended by the manufacturers 
handy and shall administer it invariably 
and instantaneously on observing adverse 
reactions without using his discretion 
Municipal and government hospitals of 
Bombay provide treatment to over 75 per 
cent ot the sick in Bombay as outpatients 
or as regular patients. This very large section 
1 exposed to use of dangerous drugs without 
tn patients/relations even having any 
inkling of information on the toxicity of the 
c> ugs or that they can cause death if used 
* jainst and in excess of the drug manufac¬ 
turer’s prescription 

Ultimaiely it is the people who suffer The 
doctor gets out by saying that he did his best 
(in what direction?) and by the relations of 
the patient taking solace that that was God’s 
will The time has come to induct account¬ 


ability and sensitivity m the irresponsible 
doctors and in the authorities administering 
public health I am especially addressing this 
letter to conscientious citizens to appeal to 
them to support my efforts in getting the 
concept of informed consent accepted by the 
authorities I request them to represent to 
the concerned authorities directly through 

the racdia - Kisan Mehta 

123, M G Road, Bombay 400 023 


Cultural Contradictions 


THIS refers to P C Joshi’s article on the 
Lucknow School, in your August 16, 1986 
issue My views may appear philistine to the 
“intellectuals” and naive to others, since I 
am a laymen to social science. Yfet, I cannot 
understand the constant assault on the West 
whose language even so brilliantly, but 
ironically, we use to point out that its in¬ 
fluence on our society is bad. We scorn the 
West tor its rootless individualism which is 
greatly at variance with our culture We hold 
in contempt its judicial, legislative and 
governing models which, though upholding 
individual human dignity, are essentially bad 
since they do not conform to pre-supposedly 
our own good models based on history, 
religion and culture. Yet, we do not hesitate 
to employ these models when our own fail. 

Can anyone imagine the dispensation of 
justice based on religions and customs? Why 
then should the intellectuals look at our legal 
system as “un-Indian”, and therefore bad, 
merely because it was founded on British 
jurisprudence? No one objects to an 
“Indian” stream of economics, sociology, 
politics, etc, to suit the needs of India’s 
realities. Only theoretical expostulations in 
the academia make it possible to have such 
a thing In practice, we know we cannot have 
unifying Indian solutions, untinged by the 
influence of the West to solve the myriad 
problems of India’s excessively divergent 
populace..ffbe fact that we have, not been 
able to find truly Indian models has led us 


to criticise the Wrst. Again, there might be 
some relationship between the materialism 
of the West and erosion of its social values. 
But our experience shows that values can 
even erode amidst spiritualism. And what 
values are we talking about? Moral? 
Spiritual? Ethical? These are mere attitudes 
which humans adopt to suit the exigencies 
of their time and their space. What might 
appear to be immoral to us might be quite 
moral (or amoral) to the West. 

Amidst all this, what comes out is the 
glaring hypocrisy which is patently manifest 
in our rising levels of frustration since we 
cannot decide to remain either traditional 
(like Japan) or become modern (like West 
Germany). This “bemg-in-a-limbo” state is 
reflected in our arts, culture, media and even 
diplomacy We see a “see-sawing” between 
the traditional and the modern in our TV 
serials, for instance Paradoxes can be seen 
even at the family unit level where young 
children are taught classical music with as 
much passion as they are encouraged to do 
the disco dance. Contradictions are evident 
in the bob-haired, cigarette smoking urban 
women producing cinemas for rural women 
Rolls ot academic papers come out from 
urban-centred development agencies whose 
area of activities is in the villages 1 suppose, 
we think that all this is due to the "influ¬ 
ence” ot the West and not because of our 
“culture” which has become anachronistic 
Baroda. R C Saxf.na 
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Political Speculations 

Roniesh Thapar 


ONCE again, speculation is widespread 
about the future of the Congress party. As 
always, it is encouraged by a whimsical 
dynastic leadership and by the lack of any 
commitments to any visible ideology or 
programme Now, Rajiv Gandhi’s wayward 
dabbling in cabinet-making and his shifting 
alignments have caused many lactional 
vibrations. 

Seasoned observers arc full of caution 
despite the surface angers They point to the 
feeble membership which is prepared to put 
up with any treatment so long as power is 
retained and patronage dispensed There art 
no signs of any major questioning in the 
party despite the mumblings ot the Tripathis 
and Sethis As for Arun Nehru, can he really 
excite the party’’ And, it is good to remember 
that Pranab Mukherji and Guiitlu Rao have 
not really taken oft 

Most students of the Indian scene would 
prefer to wait for the provincial contests in 
Kerala, Haryana, Kashmir and West Bengal 
Will Indira’s son gather the votes or fail at 
the polls? The Congress membership divides 
on this question It will be interesting to see 
what happens in these states elections, parti¬ 
cularly in Keutla and Haryana Even the 
bye-elections this month are treated as 
unimportant 

If Rajiv Gandhi docs not swing a victory 
in March, it is quite possible we will begin 
to see criticism carefully vocalised to invite 
expulsion Yes, no such thing as an oppor¬ 
tunist defection, only principled criticism! 
Our immoral politicians are quick to adopt 
a moral posture The PM will need another 
kind of anti-defection discipline to halt this 
sort of slow explosion 

Vote banks get strengthened when the 
widest sections feel that governance is failing 
and their leaders have no proper apprecia¬ 
tion of their deteriorating condition This 
is very clearly the psychological condition 
of the average Indian, urban or rural. The 
expectation of change in the ruling party is 
no more The under forties have not made 
their impact 

Of course, the subliminal feeling persists 
that, in the absence of a viable alternative, 
the country might have to continue with 
what it has But there is an important change 
for those who study the nuances There is 
a turning away from single leaders, the many 
completing dynasts, and a developing search 
for new remedial frames for politick and 
economic correction. If this mood becomes 
more pronounced, it will have a catalytic 
effect. 

I am surprised by the number of ‘‘loyalists’’ 
who hjti* trowed hostile tlsgjtng the past few 
weeks to the ruling party. This turnaround 
may weli be the result of a final despair 
about the functioning of the institutions of 


governance The profound upsets in the 
police system in many regions, the political 
repercussions within the aimed forces, the 
disruption m the administration and the 
tangles in the judiciary, have been the subject 
of comment over the years but seldom m the 
manner of today. 

The behaviour pattern of the Indian elite 
within its five-star cocoon has all the built- 
in insensitivities to the reality around, but 
it would be a mistake to dismiss this elite as 
unthinking It is only too aware of the 
incapacities of those who govern and ol the 
paralysed system through which they govern 
But India’s elite is unable to formulate any 
major structural correction. This is reflected 
in the bankruptcy of performance within the 
existing framework at so many levels. 

The notion that India is making the usual 
transitions from backwardness to a more 
ordered society, that we tend to become 
obsessive about out traumas when these do 
not really exist among the poorer sections, 
and that a more positive attitude would 
strengthen our understanding of our society, 
is extraordinarily vacuous. We forget that in 
the first twenty-five years of our freedom we 
were in command of our fate. Now, we 
are not. 

It it were a matter of an ideology-less 
Congress challenged by dedicated forma¬ 
tions with a clear view of the future, we 
would dismiss the present as a temporary 
aberration But the prospect is very different. 
Apart from isolated individuals and groups, 
restoring the faith of the people in a genuine 
working polity based on the talents of the 
brightest and the best, we seem to be busy 
wrecking ourselves whether in government 
or outside it 

Admittedly, India will struggle through. 
Her people have a fairly solid immune 
system to the sicknesses of economics and 
politics They know that they have it in their 
power to unite and break those who are 
failing to serve the country. In other words, 
the sicknesses are not terminal. They persist 
because, for some strange reason, we do not 
see the seriousness of the situation we have 
made for ourselves Maybe, this conscious¬ 
ness is on the rise and will burst through 

It is for this reason that the leaderships 
of our political parties need to get out of 
their petty bickerings and to take to the 
streets to educate the people; to open their 
minds to ail the possibilities that now exist 
to transform a stib-cominem. The sweep of 
the debate must not be prevented by the 
wifi oW sb5b&#k3js» Only the 
lessons of the past should guide the debate 
We must move our concerns from exotic 
personalities to solid policies. 


Without a mental correction on this scale 
and in direct confrontation with those who 
think that image-making is real-pohtik, this 
sub-continent where many centuries meet, 
will remain moribund, something to be 
exploited in the interests of a tiny ruling 
class We are knowingly living many lies 
when we speak of our commitment to 
democratic, secular and socialist perspec¬ 
tives We do not bluff any one 

The speculation about the future ot the 
Congress party, or of any other party, is 
meaningless unless it is based on some valid 
framework of commitments. Movements of 
personalities from here to the.e makes no 
sense to the people of this country, parti¬ 
cularly when the perambulation is by cynical 
power-seekers. Rajiv Gandhi’s aimlessness 
needs to be replaced by perspectives rooted 
in Indian realities and by persons who will 
remain steadfast to their commitments. Of 
such material are real vote banks made. 

November 21 


Mi PC 

NATIONAL HYDROELECTRIC POWER 
CORPORATION (NHPC) has fared well 
during 1985-86 with a gross profit of 
Rs 38.35 crore. Net profit after depredation 
and interest amounted to Rs 18.70 crore 
against Rs 8.56 crore previously. Sate of 
power was Rs 47.43 crore and contribution 
to the public exchequer Rs 18.11 crore The 
operating units of NHPC, namely, Baira Slid 
(HP) and Loktak (Manipur) genera tod ovar 
1,091 million units of power and achieved 
capacity utilisation of over 79 per cent. The 
345 MW Said Hydroelectric project in J and 
K has now reached the final phase of com¬ 
pletion. The Tfail Race TUnnel, however, 
posed unexpected geological problems. Con¬ 
struction activities at the 540 MW Chamera 
project of the corporation are now in full 
swing. This project is scheduled for commis¬ 
sioning in a span of six years and is being 
executed in collaboration with Canada. The 
forest clearance from the government of 
India for the 120 MW Thnakpur project was 
received in June 1986 and NHPC has 
mobilised necessary manpower and other 
resources to take up the construction of the 
major components of the project The public 
response to the NHPC 14 per cent non- 
convertible bonds of Rs 60 crore was over¬ 
whelming and the issue has been over¬ 
subscribed. The corporation has set up a 
training and human resources development 
division to provide need-based training pro¬ 
grammes to its employees. A hydro power 
training institute has also been set up at the 
Baira Siu] project to tram operators and 
supervisory staff engaged m the operation 
of hydro power generating stations and 
associated switchyards. 
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Variation (Per Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 

Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71 - 100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(8-11-86) 

Month 

Year 

29, 1986 

85-86* * 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

Ail Commodities 

1000 

381 4 

-0.6 

6.5 

6 2 

5 7 

7 1 

9 5 

26 

Primary Articles 

417 

356 7 

0 1 

8 4 

8.4 

24 

4 8 

11 0 

3 6 

Food Articles 

298 

346 0 

08 

7 8 

8.4 

7 3 

64 

13 5 

6.2 

Non-food Articles 

106 

308 5 

- 1.6 

14 6 

12.2 

- 10 5 

-2 3 

15.1 

1.7 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

85 

620 3 

— 

6 5 

1 8 

8.9 

2.6 

7 6 

7 5 

Manufactured Products 

499 

394 5 

-4 5 

11 7 

15 5 

3 3 

60 

8.7 

0.6 






Variation (Per Cent) 



Cost of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Year 

1986 

85-86 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

For Industrial Workers 

1960 - 100 

676 9 

0 6 

9 2 

60 

6 5 

6.4 

12.6 

7 8 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

I960 - 100 

613® 

0 8 

7 5 

5 0 

4.8 

8 1 

10 3 

8 0 

For Agricultural Labourers 

July 60 to 

June 61 = 100 

576* 

I 0 

4 5 

3 6 

6 8 

02 

11 4 

5 2 


Variation Rs Crore (Per Cent in Brackets) 


Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Unit 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(7-11-86) 

Month 

Year 

28. 1986 

85-86* * 

84-85 * * 

83-84 

82-83 

Money Supply (M,) 

Rs Ci ore 

1,29,230 

2,025 

18,313 

11,021 

15,192 

16,058 

13,031 

10,115 




(1 6) 

(16 5) 

(9 3) 

(14 9) 

(18 7) 

(17 9) 

(16 1) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs Crore 

68,272 

1,729 

11,883 

9,781 

9,579 

8,445 

5,757 

4,748 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs Crore 

85.630 

1,252 

10,488 

3,915 

9,745 

10,809 

8,830 

8,247 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking Sector 

Rs Crore 

3,257 

- 103 

154 

- 155 

299 

1,419 

104 

-977 

Deposit of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs Crore 

93,853 

840 

14,496 

9,134 

12,475 

11,519 

8,550 

7,299 




(0 9) 

(18 3) 

GO 8) 

(17 3) 

(19 0) 

(16 4) 

(16 6) 

Foreign Exchange Assets** 

Rs Crore 

6,538 

- 148 

-261 

-476 

53 

1,319 

1,233 

91 1 







(0 8) 

(24 0) 

(28 9) 

(27 2) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

I atest 

Average of 






Production 


Montu 

Months* 


Variation (Per 

Cent) 


(1970 = 100) 
























In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1986 

1985 

1986* * 

1985' ' 

1984 

1983 

1982 

General Index 

100 00 

216 7 7 

218 0 

205 3 

6 2 

6 9 

6 6 

4 2 

4 5 

Basic Industries 

33 23 

250 4 6 

27) 4 

251 6 

7 9 

6 7 

10.8 

5 5 

80 

Capital Goods Industries 

14 98 

216 6* 

231 7 

229 2 

1 0 

26 

6 6 

5 3 

- 0 9 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

21 33 

182 6 6 

187 I 

175 7 

6 5 

12 6 

6 1 

6 8 

1 9 

Consumer Goods Industries 

30 46 

168 l 6 

175 5 

166 0 

5 7 

3,1 

2 6 

0 6 

5 8 

Durable Goods 

3 81 

307.5 6 

272 4 

244 6 

11 4 

17 8 

17 8 

1 0 

3 6 

Non-Durablc Goods 

26 65 

148 3* 

161 4 

154 7 

4.3 

0 3 

0 2. 

0 5 

6 5 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 










(June 86) 

1986-87* 

1985-86* 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

1982-83 

1981-82 

Exports 

Rs Crore 

874 

2,790 

2,720 

10,420 

11,855 

9,872 

8,908 

7.803 






(- 12.1) 

(20 0) 

(10 8) 

(14 V 

(16 3) 

Imports 

Rs Crore 

1,397 

4,414 

4,759 

18,371 

17,173 

15,763 

14,356 

13,671 






(7 0) 

(8 9) 

(9 8) 

(5 0) 

(9 2) 

Balances of Trade 

Rs Croie 

-523 

- 1,624 

-2,039 

-7,951 

- 5,318 

-5,891 

-5,448 

-5,868 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 










(June 86) 

1986 

1985 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

1981 

Number of Applicants on Live Registers 

Thousand 

27,812 

27,812 

24,499 

26,270 

23,547 

21,954 

18,646 

16,584 

(as at end of period) 





(11 6) 

(7.3) 

(17.7) 

(12 4) 

(8 3) 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

453 

2,454 

2,709 

5,766 

6,220 

6,655 

5,862 

6,277 






(-7 3) 

(-6 5) 

(13 5) 

(-6.6) 

(2.0) 

Number of Vacancies Notified 

Thousand 

65 

293 

353 

657 

707 

827 

820 

895 






(-7 1) 

(-155) 

(0.9) 

(-84) 

(6 6) 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

31 

198 

201 

373 

407 

486 

474 

505 






(-8 4) 

(-16 3) 

(2 5) 

(-6 I) 

(5 2) 

Income 

Unit 

1984-85* + 

1983-84* * 

1982-83 

1981-82 

1980-81 

1979-80 

1978-79 

1977-78 

Gross Domestic ftoduct (Current Prices) 

Rs crore 

1,89,434 

1,72,176 

1,45,565 

1,30,583 

1,14,021 

95,474 

87,326 

80,898 

Gross Domestic Product (1970-71 Prices) 

Rs crore 

61,473 

59,319 

55,032 

53,168 

50,736 

47,138 

49,633 

46,917 

Per Capita Income (1970-71 Prices) 

Rupees 

772 

761 

721 

715 

700 

664 

717 

695 


ftt* For cunem year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year. 
I®** Excluding gold and SDRs 

Upto latest month for which data are available. 

+ -jjj? Provision) data 


Notes. 


' (0 SMBtflSnpt numeral denotes month to which figure relates, eg, superscript 1 indicates that the figure is for January and so on. 
in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 





INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


‘Red Orchestra’ vs ‘Chorus of Blues’ 

GPD 


THE Rand Corporation is a very significant 
think tank of the American foreign and 
defence policy-makers. Sometimes they come 
out with very perceptive reading of the 
moves of what the corporation calls "com¬ 
munist imperialism”. It is not that they alone 
are perceptive. They are so important that 
their being perceptive matters. If our 
memory does not fail us the Rand Corpora¬ 
tion had come out with an interpretation of 
the address Lin Biao had delivered in 1965 
to mark the twentieth anniversary of the 
victory of China in the anti-fapanese war. 
The bombing of Vietnam had begun in 
February 1965. The Rand Corporation’s 
interpretation of the Lm Biao address was 
that China was not going to intervene in 
Vietnam, that is, send its troops to fight in 
Vietnam A year earlier, in 1964, a news item 
in Washington Post (again if our memory 
does not tail us) had already signalled the 
same by listing out the conditions under 
which the Chinese troops would actually 
move into Vietnam There was no question 
of all these conditions being met, thus 
necessitating the Chinese intervention 

The perceptions of the powerful matter, 
particularly if the powerful concerned 
happen to be the Americans The Rand Cor¬ 
poration study of the Lin Biao speech was 
significant for that reason Now Charles 
Wolf Jr, the Dean of the Graduate School 
of the Rand Corporation, has come out with 
yet another view of intervention. If one reads 
the earlier analysis and the one offered by 
Wolf, the sea-change in American percep¬ 
tions is immediately clear. In 1965, the 
national liberation wave in Vietnam and the 
assumed Smo-Soviel solidarity—at least on 
Vietnam—had forced the Americans to look 
for opportunities to neutralise either socialist 
giant There was apprehension then as to 
what a given socialist state would or would 
not do in a conflict involving the Americans 
and these ‘puny’ Asians who dared challenge 
them. For the Americans these were conflicts 
and no more Consequently the problem 
of their management has been central to 
American thinking on international affairs. 

In 1965 and for a decade since the 
Americans were a retreating power not quite 
in the Maoist sense of the terms. Mao 
Zedong had thought of retreat essentially 
with reference to and in comparison to wlfat 
he viewed as the Soviet advance. But the 
Americans were on the retreat in the sense 
that already by 1965 they were on the run 
certainly in Asia. That was the reason why 
the Rand Corporation was so minutely 
looking for some signals which might add 
to the manoeuvrability of the Americans. 
Nearly two decades later the situation has 
radically changed. In a sense we live in a 
post-insurgency world. If anything, we 


have “insurgencies" against a “left” govern¬ 
ment in Nicaragua. No wonder that some 
Americans are now thinking in terms of 
devising strategies and tactics of interven¬ 
tion against such misbehaving governments 
like Nicaragua. 

Charles Wolf Jr has made that point in 
his latest recipe The Rand Corporation has 
suggested that “the US could use its own 
Cubans and East Germans". The logic is 
simple and straightforward. In this view 
there is no basic difference between a ‘con¬ 
flict’ and a ‘national liberation war'. The 
latter being only the Soviet euphemism for 
the former presumably. 

Once this is seen it becomes easy to 
understand that there is no historical process 
involved in these developments. These are 
‘conflicts’ and they can be managed like any 
other conflict provided you have the right 
mix of strategies, allies and assistance. Wolf 
thinks that the mix is already provided by 
the Soviets “The Red Orchestra” conducted 
by the Soviets (in the manner of the Rote 
Kapelle of World War II, Wolf clarifies) is 
the right strategy The Soviets have their own 
Cubans and East Germans. They succeed in 
Nicaragua or Mozambique mainly because 
of this ‘Red Orchestra’. That decolonisation 
is inevitable or that the third world people 
may look at the historical processes dif¬ 
ferently does not matter for Wolf and the 
Rand Corporation They want a chorus of 
the "Blues” to match the “Red Orchestra”. 
The corporation has already identified its 
Blues. They are: Egypt, Jordan, Morocco, 
Pakistan, TUrkey, Venezuela, Brazil, Argen¬ 
tina, South Korea, Indonesia, the Philip¬ 
pines and Thiwan 

Note the fact that no European ally of the 
US or Japan is mentioned in the list. Wolf 
in fact argues that the major weakness of 
the Aqiencan strategies has been the attempt 
to enlist "the European allies”. He goes on 
to advise the government that “it is timely 
to examine the benefits and costs of en¬ 
couraging third world countries to develop 
forces capable of conducting, in co-opera¬ 
tion with the US and among themselves, low 
intensity military and paramilitary opera¬ 
tions”. The message is clear Let the weapons 
and resources be provided by the Americans, 
i e, the white world The third world allies 
should provide the cannon fodder! This is 
the chorus of the Blues that the Rand Cor¬ 
poration wants to match what it calls the 
“Red Orchestra” with. 

The Rand Corporation is quite prepared 
that this chorus need not prevent the US 
from continuing its efforts for “improved 
US-Soviet relations” and, of course, “the 
negotiations (with the USSR) for mutual 
arms reduction”. The strategic package is 
complete. Rand Corporation’s advice is that 


nuclear or other arms reduction is possible. 
If the Soviet Union wants disarmament and 
peace it must be ready to tolerate the US 
offensive (through its allies of course) in the 
third world. No white man, even an imperia¬ 
list one, would want to kill himself. Wolf 
seems to tell the Soviets. Disarmament is 
negotiable. The future of the third world 
is not. 

We know this sounds very illiberal but the 
time has perhaps come to question the 
“peace” movement. All the rhetoric (and 
valid arguments as well) against the nuclear 
weapons do sound a little unreal. Think of 
the Asians and the Africans who have been 
killed since the war. Also think of the 
possibility that Europe would be free of war 
as it has continuously been since the great 
war and that the fighting would go on in the 
third world with the conventional weapons. 
The problem is not only of nuclear dis¬ 
armament One gels the uncomfortable 
feeling that the debates on the nuclear lobby 
or the anti-nuclear lobby in Asia are frigh¬ 
teningly unreal inasmuch as those debates 
completely ignore the fact that the third 
world people would continue to die even in 
a nuclear-free world. They would have to live 
with the winter of famine and death in a 
world which is finally free of nuclear winter! 
It is time, therefore, to say that nuclear dis¬ 
armament is not the only issue. The ‘contras’ 
are an issue as well Either peace negotia¬ 
tions have to be inclusive of that or peace 
(no doubt very desirable) would mean the 
peace for the developed world. It is difficult 
to see how an unqualified peace can be a 
concern of the people who are destined to 
die anyway. Charles Wolf Jr and the Rand 
Corporation have made that plain, lb be fair 
the Corporation has not only been percep¬ 
tive blit also rather clear and blunt! 


Sakthi Finance 

SAKTHI FINANCE has fared very well 
during the half-year ended September 1986 
with increase in deposits from Rs 10 12 crore 
to Rs 15 68 crore and in advances (compris¬ 
ing ot stock-on-hire, leased assets and other 
loans and advances) from Rs 14.61 crore to 
Rs 23 73. The company's gross earnings for 
the period stood al Rs 3 04 crore as against 
Rs 3 24 crore during the previous full year 
ended March 1986 and net piofit at Rs 97 
lakh against Rs 117 lakh The directors have 
declared an interim dividend of 12 per cent 
which will be payable on ‘rights’ shares 
allotted on July 14 last on a pro rata basis. 
For the past two years, the company had 
paid dividends at the rate of 20 per cent per 
annum. Surplus of Rs 109 lakh has been 
carried forward taking reserves and surplus 
to Rs 219 lakh as against the paid-up capital 
of Rs 203 lakh The company opened 7 new 
branches this year taking the total number 
to 23. It also commissioned two more safe 
vaults taking the number to seven. 
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Ravi Hazari: A Remembrance 

K S Krishnaswamy 


RAVI HAZARI was not by any means an 
old man when he died He was barely fifty- 
five, though he had ‘retired’ as Deputy 
Governor eight years ago Several friends of 
mine who knew him only by reputation have 
expressed surprise that he was so young; 
perhaps this was their delicate way of con¬ 
doling his death, perhaps it was something 
more—a measure of then appreciation of 
his achievements. Whatever their intent, I 
suddenly realised how totally unaware I was 
of our age difference in all of the years 1 
knew Ravi He had a presence and an air 
about him which made it easy for people of 
all ages to believe that he was their 
contemporary. 

[ 

1 first met Ravi Hazari in Bombay with 
Sachin Chaudhuri sometime in 1953. I am 
not certain whether it was at Sachin's office, 
or in his celebrated salon at Churchill 
Chambers. Ravi was one of the band of 
young intellectuals whom Sachin both 
sought and attracted in the formative years 
of The Economic Weekly. They were discus¬ 
sing a short note on some public limited 
company drafted by Ravi—Sachin ever so 
dextrously modifying a word here or a 
phrase there, and Ravi valiantly trying to 
preserve his original. What struck one was 
the graciousness of each in dealing with the 
other. Barely twenty-two and strikingly 
handsome, Ravi was obviously a willing 
neophyte. He was specialising, Sachin told 
me, in mdustnal economics at the University 
School and also teaching economics at 
St Xavier's College 

1 cannot say that from that moment on a 
friendship of classical proportions began to 
blossom. Though 1 came to live in Bombay 
soon after, and though both of us kept in 
close touch with Sachin, we met each other 
only infrequently But we got to know 
increasingly of each other’s writings— again 
at the pre-publication stages of the Weekly 
Ravi was, at that time, more at home with 
micro-economics while I preferred macro- 
economic balances, development strategies 
and the like. With virtually no knowledge 
of Indian industry, corporate finance or 
company law, I was attracted by the com¬ 
pany notes and analyses Ravi brought to 
Sachin. And I suspect that Ravi felt more 
at home with my broad economic generalisa¬ 
tions than with Sachin's subtleties of social 
dynamics. It was orlty by the late 1950s, after 
Ravi’s comments on an atnclc of mine in the 
Indian Economic Journal and my rejoinder, 
that our contacts grew rapidly. 

Ravi had by then established himself as 
a very considerable industrial economist— 
with a series of perceptive articles on 
organisational structure, concentration of 


economic power and control mechanisms in 
the private sector of Indian industry. His 
enquiries into the holdings of and manage¬ 
ment control by large family houses such as 
Btrlas generated a public debate of serious 
proportions, besides arousing the wrath of 
capitalists. I had moved over to the Planning 
Commission by 1961, but our contacts con¬ 
tinued as Ravi’s visits to New Delhi became 
frequent, both to fight the court Cases filed 
against him by the industrial houses he had 
‘offended’ and to gather further data for his 
research work. It was largely during this 
period that we got to know each other well 
personally Through his empirical work, he 
had arrived at an economic philosophy that 
was close enough to mine, and we felt at ease 
with each other’s position on policy matters 
Though not by any means a Marxist, Ravi 
was familiar with socialist thought and had 
by then come to the conclusion that the 
modalities and ethics of the Indian corporate 
sector made it inherently acquisitive and 
exploitative; and that state action was essen¬ 
tial if industrial competition was to prevail 
He was enough of a socialist to appreciate 
the need for the public sector occupying the 
commanding heights of industry, at least at 
that stage of India’s development. But, in 
retrospect, l have the feeling that his 
allegiance to the public sector was, even at 
that time, less wholehearted than mine. 
Subsequent events have proved that he was 
more right than many of us in cautioning 
against the dangers of placing too much 
faith in the efficiency of the public sector 
and too little in the social awareness of the 
new generation of private industry 
Ravi’s pioneering work on industrial con¬ 
centration had a lasting impress on academic 
thinking in India as well as on industrial 
policy and legislation. It also elevated him 
to the Bombay University’s chair in indus¬ 
trial economics Meanwhile, the political 
and economic situation became extremely 
fluid—with the transition from Jawaharlal 
Nehru to Lai Bahadur Shastri to Indira 
Gandhi. The fierce in-fighting within the 
Congress Party had started a process of 
polarisation in society and the gulf between 
‘socialistic planners’ and ‘organisation Con- 
gressites’ quickly widened, raising fresh 
debates on public sector investment, prio¬ 
rities, controls and the policies of planning. 
Inevitably, pressure groups and vested 
interests of all kinds surfaced in this turbu¬ 
lence and began to align themselves with one 
or the other of the Congress schisms. It was 
not a situation from which activists and 
idealists in academia, the press and elsewhere 
in society could keep aloof; and Sachin 
Chaudhuri and Ravi Hazari, with their deep 
sense of social responsibility, could hardly 
watch it alf Passively. They were both deeply 


involved, each in his own way, in sorting out 
the essentials, counselling those in power or 
those aspiring to it and—most importantly 
—striving to raise the level of puhlic 
understanding of vital issues at stake. Ravi’s 
contributions on the industrial structure 
heightened, in particular, the debate on the 
need to curb monopoly and restrictive prac¬ 
tices in both private industry and trade— 
extending therefrom to banking which was 
still very much their preserve. Sadly, Sachin 
died at the height of all this turmoil, and 
after an interval, Ravi stepped into the 
editorial position of the EPW. 

Hazari had by then become a somewhat 
controversial figure and I recollect the hesita¬ 
tion some senior associates of Sachin 
Choudhuri had about inviting him to edit 
the journal I had in the meantime shifted 
to Washington DC for a stint at the World 
Bank and cannot, therefore, speak on this 
episode with any claim to detailed know¬ 
ledge. There were, however, a couple of 
letters to me from some of those interested, 
setting out the pros and cons of possible 
incumbents and asking for my views 1 
cannot honestly claim to have come out 
strongly in favour of Ravi, my doubts centred 
mainly on whether Ravi could maintain the 
very high standards of lairness, scholarship, 
political and historical assessment and 
aesthetic sensibility set by Sachin. But 1 
could not also pretend that any of the other 
candidates could do so, that Sachin's world 
was permanent or that his style would 
continue to be suitable in the changed situa¬ 
tion Nor did it appear to me correct that 
the new editor, whoever it may be, should 
be denied the privilege of shaping the task 
in his own way or developing a new style, 
as long as they were in tune with the basic 
spirit and objectives of the journal Ravi was 
in the end entrusted with the task; and it is 
now a matter of history that in the brief 
period of his stewardship, the EPW not 
merely endured but grew in strength. It 
attracted new talent without losing the older 
ones; and while its editorials and weekly 
notes may have lacked the depth and refine¬ 
ment of Sachin’s writing, they maintained 
the objectivity and relevance that had given 
The Economic Weekly a special position 
amongst professional journals. Rather 
importantly, Ravi fashioned for the EPW an 
organisational and financial base which it 
so sadly lacked in the past. 

II 

The traumatic changes in India during 
1969 also ended Hazan’s stint as an editor 
and, much fo the amazement of many, he was 
catapulted into the Reserve Bank to become 
youngest deputy governor in the bank's 
history. Since I was still in the service of the 
bank, he had become very much my senior 
in the hierarchy, and 1 cannot pretend to 
have been entirely pleased with this develop¬ 
ment. While I was still trying to figure out 
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whether, and if so how, I should reshape my 
re-entry into India and the Reserve Bank, 
Ravi sent a warm and gracious note to me 
through a common friend, hoping that his 
entry into the RBI would not result in my 
quitting and looking forward to some 
exciting joint operations when I returned. I 
came back to the RBI three years later, by ■ 
which time it had become, so to speak, a 
different ball-park. 

This is not the place nor the occasion to 
indulge in historical digression. But the years 
1969-72 were apparently so eventful in Ravi’s 
life that some recounting of the environ¬ 
mental changes may not be out of place. One 
of the issues in the 'great divide’ of 1969 was 
bank nationalisation, and it is now well 
known that not only the so-called Syndicate 
in the Congress but many others in high 
places—including, it would appear, the then 
governor of the RBI and several senior 
officials in the government of India—were 
strongly opposed to it Steps already taken, 
such as ‘social control* and the appointment 
of the Banking Commission, were expected 
by them to rid the banking industry of the 
many ills to which it was heir, and the 
official argument was that these measures 
should be tried out before any drastic action 
was taken But (as it became clearer later) 
gaining the commanding heights of banking 
was for Indira Gandhi not just a bargaining 
chip in the internal politics of the Congress 
party but an integral part of her grand 
strategy of emasculation of all institutions 
outside of her office. Unsurprisingly, the 
opponents of nationalisation lost out; the 
recalcitrant governor was moved out and, as 
it appeared to the rest of the world, a young 
knight in shining armour was entrusted with 
the task of remoulding the banking sector. 

I do not know whether, as many seemed 
to believe, Ravi Hazari played a crucial role 
in the bank nationalisation episode—or 
whether he had at all pushed the case for 
it. But it was common knowledge that both 
Mohan Kumaramangalam, who had become 
a cabinet minister, and P N Haksar, the 
prime minister’s principal secretary, were 
much in favour of the move. It was also 
widely known that Ravi was close to both 
of them, and they might have been instru¬ 
mental in inviting him to take over at the 
Reserve Bank. In any event, he came to the 
Reserve Bank with the specific instruction 
that he should have complete charge of 
banking operations and development, apart 
from any other responsibilities entrusted 
to him. 

By the time 1 returned to the bank in 1972, 
Ravi Hazari was well established in the upper 
echelons of India’s policy-makers. He was 
no longer the sleek young academic I had 
known in the early 1960s. He had put on 
some weight and his gait had turned a trifle 
ponderous. He seemed to enjoy the authority 
he had, as well as the awe in which his 
colleagues and associates held him. He made 
no attempt to hide the fact that he was on 


the hot-line to New Delhi or that his voice 
was heard on many matters besides banking 
policy. However, the old-world courtesy, the 
deliberate—almost calculated—gestures and 
a liking for intellectual activity remained, 
along with the obvious enjoyment of the 
good things of life. Over the years, he had 
cultivated new mannerisms—an oracular 
style of public speaking and a penchant toi 
innuendo and the sly remark in private 
discussion. Above all, he had very success¬ 
fully projected the impression of a strong, 
courteous and constructive person in office 
as well as outside Part of his aura and 
reputation understandably derived from the 
confidence reposed in him by the prime 
minister whose stature had grown immensely 
in the wake of the Bangladesh war But there 
was little doubt that Ravi had earned most 
of it In his three years of office he had 
travelled extensively, gained intimate 
knowledge of Indian bankers and banking, 
and established his competence to administer 
tough measures. To my pleasant surprise, 1 
found that at this stage power still flowed 
from the RBI at Bombay insofar as the 
financial world was concerned, despite 
government ownership of major banks and 
the ceaseless efforts of the Department of 
Banking at New Delhi to gam ascendancy 
Not a little of this was due to the strong 
handling of the transition from private to 
public banking by Ravi Hazari, and the 
dedicated support he got from both his 
colleagues in the RBI and the leaders of 
the banking community. 

As in all established bureaucracies, those 
who had gone up the official ladder through 
sheer seniority and become high priests of 
precedence and procedure resented Ravi’s 
power, popularity and eagerness to get things 
done quickly rather than *according to rules' 
The younger officers in the research and 
operational departments relished this clash 
between the new and the old, and co¬ 
operated fully with Ravi. He had made it a 
practice to listen to the case worker, whatever 
his pr her level, when consulting with the 
heads of departments; but he did so in such 
a way that the normal ‘lines of control’ were 
not disrupted. However, within each depart¬ 
ment under his control, he had established 
channels of information of his own! 

The high noon of Ravi’s power was clearly 
the years immediately preceding the cele¬ 
brated Allahabad High Court judgment 
against Indira Gandhi, and the subsequent 
rise of Sanjay Gandhi to power Apart from 
the accidental death of Kumaramangalam, 
the eclipse of P N Haksar and the progres¬ 
sive strengthening of the finance ministry’s 
hold over public sector banks, Ravi’s power- 
base was eroded later by the differences 
between RBI and the government on matters 
of policy. Drought and balance of payments 
difficulties had thrown a heavy burden on 
demand management to counter domestic 
inflation. While RBI pressed for effective 
curbs on government expenditure along with 


credit control, government was keen on 
securing greater access to commercial bank 
deposits for public sector financing and 
deeper cuts in credit to the private sector; 
especially to large and medium industry 
and trade Runaway increases in money 
supply and domestic prices were blamed on 
the Reserve Bank’s failure to control bank 
credit, and the bank was made to appear 
weak and partial to large borrowers in the 
private sector. As events moved relentlessly 
towards the Emergency, pressure mounted 
on the Reserve Bank to raise the statutory 
liquidity ratio, lend more to the Food 
Corporation, Indian Oil Corporation and 
other public sector enterprises, and finance 
the growing budget deficits, and correspon¬ 
dingly, those who resisted these demands 
incurred the displeasure of the supreme 
power in New Delhi Ravi had, perhaps, the 
worst of it all, given his reputation at that 
time of being the man who counted most 
in banking affairs 

Had the RBI-government differences been 
only on matters of broad policy, the dust 
would perhaps have settled down as soon as 
the awesome powei of the government came 
into full play with the Emergency. But there 
were other specific matters on which Ravi 
had taken a strong position— such as 
application of the Credit Authorisation 
Scheme fully to public sector enterprises; 
grant ot commercial bank credit to the 
Maharashtra government’s scheme of mono¬ 
poly procurement of cotton, transmission of 
RBI’s statutory inspection reports on banks 
to the Department of Banking, grant of 
additional credit facilities to Maruti enter¬ 
prises and other sick units controlled by 
those who had clustered around Sanjay 
Gandhi; licensing of bank branches on 
political recommendations, etc. Further, the 
power centres in New Delhi had by then 
realised the immense potential the public 
sector banks had for the exercise of pressure 
and patronage. As was only to be expected 
in these circumstances, the RBI and Ravi 
soon found themselves in a bad squeeze. 
When in 1975 a new governor of the Reserve 
Bank was appointed, it was not Ravi Hazari 
who was elevated, as seemed more than 
likely only a few months back And as if this 
was not enough of a blow, the governor took 
the earliest possible opportunity to divest 
Haran of the banking operations and credit 
policy portfolios Much to my embarrass¬ 
ment, these departments were transferred to 
me, Ravi urged me to take over rather than 
let them pass to New Delhi’s minions in the 
bank and helped me unstintmgly with his 
advice 

III 

It is a measure of Ravi’s strength of 
character that he bore these blows with great 
dignity and forbearance Instead of sulking 
or complaining feebly or seeking sympathy, 
he turned his full attention to the Agricul¬ 
tural Credit and Development Corporation, 
of which he was ex-officio chairman. 
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Given the political situation, he was most 
careful in his public utterances and associa¬ 
tions and maintained a low profile in all he 
did thereafter But the urge to organise and 
develop the institution under his charge 
effectively and in a manner that gave it an 
inherent stability to grow, continued Despite 
slights and personality differences, he parti¬ 
cipated in the bank's corporate deliberations 
and activities as before He scrupulously 
avoided doing anything that smacked of 
encouraging dissension within the Reserve 
Bank or outside. It seemed as if the fight 
had gone out of him Perhaps some of it 
had, he had an acute perception of the 
political dimensions of what was happening 
under the Emergency, as well as the ruthless 
action that would be taken against him at 
the slightest indication of defiance or non¬ 
cooperation, and chose to be discreet But 
he continued to resist the 'crowding out' of 
the private sector in the money and capital 
markets, arguing that utilisation of unused 
capacity in the private sector, particularly foi 
the supply of wage or investmcni goods in 
great demand, was a matter of high pnonty 
in the inflationary conditions I hen pre¬ 
vailing, and that denial of essential credit to 
the private sector would onlv intensify the 
pressure on prices and balance ol payments 
Hts courageous stand on this issue was inter¬ 
preted in oflicial circles as anti-public sccior, 
with the delays and inefficiencies of which 


Ravi had no patience His scepticism about 
the relevance of many of the existing 
administrative controls or of the competence 
of the administrative service to manage 
business enterprises efficiently had become 
stronger over the years Much later, he spoke 
bitterly of the ‘Rents of Misdelivery’ which 
the government’s policy of mindless exten¬ 
sion of the control machinery had generated; 
but in those years of terror and persecution 
he had bottled it all up. 

All this was no tonic to a sick body In 
the hectic years of the past, he had sadly 
neglected his health and unbeknown to his 
colleagues or family or even himself he was 
on the brink of a breakdown. The blow fell 
a few months before his second term as 
deputy governor ended and thereafter the 
flesh remained weak though the spirit stayed 
as strong and as free from self-pity as ever 

Despite all the intensity and glory of his 
long career as a teacher, researcher, activist 
intellectual, policy adviser, editor and policy¬ 
maker, Ravi had not 'retired' uch He did 
not have a pension or a comlortable nest- 
egg to fall back upon Thanks to one ol his 
earlier investments, he had an apartment of 
his own in Bombay -for the reconditioning 
of which a fair portion of his savings had 
to be utilised But the income from other 
sources was not adequate foi his young 
family’s needs; his wife Saroj continued to 
teach at St Xavier’s and despite tailing health 


Jhe had to find ways of supplementing the 
family’s earnings. Among his enduring 
interests were management training and 
business counselling, which now offered him 
some scope for living honourably. The 
enormous moral support he had from his 
wife and children, and the regard ana affec¬ 
tion of numerous friends in banking, 
industry and academia made it possible for 
him to be much more active than it seemed 
possible for one so frail in health Resolutely 
he had eschewed smoking, alcoholic drinks 
and gourmet food—all of which he had 
enjoyed to fully and for so long—and 
gradually built up enough strength to travel, 
attend board meetings or work as visiting 
faculty or consultant. Meeting him off and 
on, 1 had begun to think that the worst was 
over, and that, as his sons settled down and 
the rancours of the past ebbed away, he was 
at the start of a new 1 chapter in his illustrious 
career His contributions as a visiting pro- 
lessor, writer, company chairman and 
member ot the prestigious Chakravarty 
Committee on the Working of the Monetary 
System had strengthened that feeling But 
Ravi left suddenly, taking away from the 
woiid of those who had the privilege ol 
knowing him more than a little bit ol its rich 
flavour He lived, not long enough to resi 
on his oars or accumulate riches, bin 
meaningfully enough to leave a memory that 
one can cheush 
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GREAT EASTERN SHIPPING has earned 
the distinction of improving its profit' 
substantially during 1985-86 although 
almost every shipping company both inter¬ 
nationally and in India faced a near-crisis 
situation. Its operating earnings amounted 
to Rs 81 09 crore against Rs 65.88 crore in 
the previous year and other income was 
Rs 2.42 crore against Rs 2 14 crore. The 
year’s outcome resulted in a gross profit of 
Rs 24 crore against Rs 15 15 crore and net 
profit of Rs 7 08 crore against Rs 1 90 crore 
Dividend has been stepped up from 7 per 
cent to 12 per cent on the increased capital 
The shares, compulsorily converted from 
bonds, are entitled to pro rata distribution 
Earnings cover for the dividend has been 
enlarged from 1 06 times to 1 91 times 

The company operated a much larger fleet 
than in the previous year as a result of new 
acquisitions and partly due to more charter¬ 
ing Stringent cost control brought about 


these good results Moreover, the restructur¬ 
ing exercise that the management had under¬ 
taken began to bear fruits With a strong 
equity capital base and liquidity, the com¬ 
pany was able to take sound commercial 
decisions. Almost all sections of diversified 
fleet, except for OBOs, were on the profit 
list. One alarming factor, however, was the 
deterioration in the value of the rupee 
against all major foreign currencies, which 
resulted in increase of as much as Rs 17 75 
crore in the liabilities on foreign exchange 
loans, which constitute 87 per cent of total 
shipping loans 

The company nas an expansion plan ot 
Rs 40 crore, which is intended to be financed 
largely through equity and very limited 
borrowings The management intends to 
purchase second-hand tonnage at very low 
prices with limited downturn risks and a lot 
of potential for upturn in values and 
operating profit Government has approved 


The Week's Companies (Rs Lakh) 


_G L Shipp i ng Hindustan C ocoa Vam Orga nic_ 

Latest Year 1-ast Year Latest Year Last Year Latest Year 1-ast Year 



30-6-86 

30-6-85 

30-6-86 

30-6-85 

30-4-86 

30-4-85 

Paid-up Capital 

3194 

2555 

420 

420 

454 

454 

Reserves 

2767 

2429 

817 

579 

942 

491 

Borrowings 

16066 

12728 

958 

603 

1155 

1101 

of which Term borrowings 

10564 

10573 

45 

63 

992 

1021 

Gross fixed assets 

32168 

26400 

1508 

1274 

2030 

1832 

Net fixed assets 

21016 

19434 

1064 

800 

1510 

1469 

Investments 

76 

50 

65 

10 

99 

65 

Current liabilities 

2157 

2101 

1040 

780 

420 

205 

Current assets 

3144 

2164 

2104 

1568 

1343 

699 

Stocks 

— 

— 

1314 

932 

499 

230 

Book debts 

442 

186 

96 

36 

492 

250 

Net sales 

8109 

6588 

6069 

4910 

2062 

1654 

Other income 

242 

214 

* 139 

63 

10 

4 

Raw material costs 

1533 

1436 

3127 

2448 

405 

193 

Wages 

1033 

976 

847 

702 

85 

64 

Interest 

1148 

887 

98 

106 

131 

158 

Gross profit ( + )/loss (-) 

2400 

1515 

855 

651 

788 

699 

Depreciation provision 

1692 

1325 

131 

124 

177 

166 

Thx provision 

— 

— 

390 

315 

72 

— 

Net profit ( + )/loss (-) 

708 

190 

334 

212 

539 

533 

Investment allowance reserve 

— 

— 

14 

18 

19 

283 

Transfer to reserves 

Dividend 

338 

— 

202 

110 

433 

184 

Amount P 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

E 

370 

179 

118 

84 

83 

62 

Rate (per cent) P 

— 

— 

— 

— 

II 

II 

E 

12 

7 

28 

20 

20 

15 

Cover (times) 

Ratios (per cent) 

191 

1.06 

2 83 

2 52 

6 44 

8 53 

Gross profit/sales 

29 60 

23.00 

14 09 

13 25 

38 21 

42 26 

Net profit/capital employed 

10.17 

3 81 

27.00 

21 22 

38.61 

56 40 

Inventories/sales 

— 

1 — 

21 65 

18 98 

24 20 

13 30 

Wages/sales 

12.72 

14 66 

13.95 

14.30 

4.12 

3.87 


in principle the financial package negotiated 
with International Finance Corporation 
(1FC), an affiliate of the World Bank. The 
package includes certain equity to start with 
being subscribed at a premium by IFC as 
well as IFC having further options The 
company is making a ‘rights’ issue of shares 
aggregating Rs 20 12 crore to part finance 
the expansion plan 

Meanwhile, the company’s tankers and 
offshore supply vessels are fixed on time 
charters The dry cargo markets have shown 
signs of ienewed vigour The directors are 
optimistic that the company will show better 
results in the current year with the earnings 
per share hopefully improving even on the 
enhanced capital The company has never 
defaulted to SDK' ot to any other lender. 
It has also not received any further soft loans 
or guarantee assistance from SDFC since 
1975 Today SDFC soft loans out§tandmg 
are a mere Rs 17 crore out of a total of 
Rs 143 crore of shipping loans. For these 
loans too, the company has agreed to 
provide SDFC with an irrevocable bank 
guarantee. All that it seeks of the govern¬ 
ment is that it be allowed treedom of opera¬ 
tion and be given quick approvals for its 
acquisition programmes The directors also 
urge the government to speedily clear the 
procedure for the company to diversify. 

HINDUSTAN COCOA PRODUCTS has 
decided to establish a third chocolate fac¬ 
tory at Malanpur in Bhind distnet of MP 
at a cost of Rs 20 crore It has made applica¬ 
tions to the central and state governments 
and expects to receive necessary permissions 
shortly The new factory is expected to be 
comthissioned in 1988 Meanwhile, an appli¬ 
cation has been made to IDBI to finance the 
project with rupee and foreign currency 
loans. The company has also entered the 
biscuit market and the initial launch in the 
southern states with the introduction of two 
brands of biscuits has evoked favourable 
response. This venture, according to the 
chairman A B Harvie-Clark, has growth 
possibility and is one that will also make a 
contribution to helping quality conscious 
and well maintained small scale units whose 
present handicap is the lack of high quality 
technical and marketing support 

The company also proposes to enter the 
business of software It has established an 
in-house computer department which has 
developed expertise in the area of software 
development. The management visualises 
good oppqgtunitics for export of software, 
besides extending the facility to domestic 
clients 

A pioneer in introduction of cocoa in 
India, the company has located a part of AP 
in the East Godavari district which is 
suitable for cocoa and has already begun the 
work on providing the necessary inputs 
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which will help a large number of small 
farmers in the area to improve iheir income. 
It has also started a 'grow more cocoa' cam¬ 
paign in all the foui south Indian states. The 
company renders free advice, distributes free 
fertilisers and gives seedlings at subsidised 
rates. The response from the farmers is 
described as “overwhelming”. 

The company has turned in impressive 
results for 1985-86 with a gross profit of 
Rs 8 55 crore against Rs 6 51 crorc in the 
previous year following increase in sales 
from Rs 49 10 crore to Rs 60 69 crore These 
figures also show an increase in profit 
margins Net profit is Rs 3 34 crore (Rs 2 12 
crore) Dividend has been stepped up ftoin 
20 per cent to 28 per cent and is still covered 
2 83 times by earnings against 2 52 times 
previously 

VAM ORGANIC CHEMICALS has sap¬ 
ped up dividend from 15 per cent to 20 pei 
cent following increase in gross profit from 
previous year’s Rs 6 99 crore to Rs 7 88 crore 
resulting from sales of Rs 20 62 croie against 
Rs 16 54 crore. These figures, however, show 
contraction of margins Net profit is only 
a shade bettet at Rs 5,39 crore (Rs 5 33 
crore) Enhanced dividend, however, is still 
covered 6 44 times as against 8 53 tunes 
previously 

The company had to contend with acute 
shortage of molasses and for maintaining 
production it had to purchase alcohol at a 
higher cost than that captively manufactured 
by it The annual allotment ol alcohol to the 
company has been increased from 15 million 
litres to 24 million litres I he overall produc¬ 
tion during the current year is, theiefore, 
likely to go up considerably 

The company has an effluent treatment 
plant whrch meets the norms laid down 
by the government It is now proposed to 
recover energy from the effluent by putting 
up a plant in collaboration with Biotim ol 
Belgium This plant, estimated to cost Rs 2 
crore, will convert the polluting elements into 
energy by recovering methane gas which will 
be burnt in the boiler for generation of 
steam as a substitute for coal The project 
will bring about appreciable reduction m the 
energy cost 

Ram Cianga Fertilisers, promoted by the 
company for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid and single super phosphate has gone 
on stream and has already achieved 100 per 
cent capacity utilisation The company has 
promoted another company under the name 
‘India Glycols’ which is implementing a 
Rs 80 crore project for annuaifcnianutacture 
of 20,000 tonnes ol mono cfhylenc jthcol 
(MEG) This is an essential and tnsubsti- 
tutable raw material for manufacture ol 
polyester fibre and polyester filament s on, 
at present imported in considerable ouan 
titles The shareholder* of Vam Orfftimc will 
be offered an opportunity to partieip no in 
the equity capital ol the new companv on 
a preferential basis. 


Capital Market 

Tata Chemicals’ results for the -half-year 
ended September 30 last are the best in its 
entire career so far While sales and other 
income has gone up by 17 per cent from 
Rs 73 35 crore in the corresponding period 
last year to Rs 85.83 crore, gross profit bas 
soared to Rs 18.75 crore from Rs 13 94 crore 
registering a 34.5 per cent jump, according 
to an interim leport. After depreciation, pre¬ 
tax profit is 43 4 per cent higher at Rs 12.09 
croie (Rs 8 43 crore) The company has 
chalked out a growth and improvement pro¬ 
gramme involving an outlay of Rs 140 crore 
over a three-year period The programme 
encompasses balancing and optimisation ot 
existing operations, modernisation and 
replacement, energy conseivation, self- 
reliance in tresh water, environmental pro¬ 
tection, technological upgradation, ancillary 
services and amenities to employees The 
companv has received government approval 
for enhancement ot annual capacities of 
vailous products—soda ash fiom 5 lakh 
tonnes to 6 25 lakh tonnes, sodium bicar¬ 
bonate from 18,250 tonnes to 28,890 tonnes, 
bromine from 380/475 tonnes to 730 tonnes, 
hydrochloric acid from 9,650 tonnes to 
13,290 tonnes and benzene hcxachlonde 
from 7,200 tonnes to 8,938 tonnes Accor¬ 
ding to D S Seth, chairman and managing 
director, the enhancement of these capacities 
is estimated to result in additional produc¬ 
tion ai current prices of Rs 55 crore and 
foreign exchange savings ol about Rs 20 
crore To finance a part of the proposed 
capital expenditure, the company will issue 
13 5 per cent secured convertible debentures 
ot Rs 100 each of the aggregate face value 
of Rs 72 5 crore Ot these, debentures of 
Rs 67.97 crore will be offered for subscrip¬ 
tion to the existing equity shareholders by 
way ol ‘rights’ on a onc-for-iour basts These 
debentures will be in two parts Part ‘A’ of 
Rs 40 each will be converted into one fully 
paid equity share of Rs 10 each at a premium 
of Rs 30 per share on April 1, 1987, Part ‘B’ 
of Rs 60 each will be non-convertible, but 
the holder can apply for and seek allotment 
of one equity share on payment of Rs 60 per 
share between October 1987 and March 
1988 Shares allotted as a result of exercis¬ 
ing this ‘right’ will be allotted with effect 
from April 1, 1988. The board will not make 
any bonus issue of shares before April 1, 
1988 The non-convertible Part ’B’ will, in 
the normal course, be redeemable at par at 
the end of seven years The record date foi 
the olfer of convei tihle debentures has been 
fixed at Dei tmhci 30, 1986 The issue is ex¬ 
pected to open in the third week of lanuary 
imr 

Vothunik Synthi-tich an existing proftl- 
imtiii', lompany is coming to the market 
on December 3 with a public issue of 6 lakh 
cqujfv shares of Rs 10 each at par to raise 
a part ot the finance icquucd for setting up 


a new unit at Jaigaon m Maharashtra for 
manufacture of textunsed yarn The project 
is estimated to cost Rs 216 lakh. The 
company’s existing unit at Murbad, near 
Bombay, manufactures synthetic fabrics. 
The company sells its products directly to 
the consumers through its own depots and 
more than 2,000 retail outlets spread 
throughout the country. The company in¬ 
creased its turnover from Rs 7 83 crore to 
Rs 17.05 crore in the year ended June 1986 
and gross profit from Rs 27 lakh to Rs 69 
lakh It expects to achieve a turnover of 
Rs 25 crore in the current year and earn a 
gross profit of Rs 78 lakh The management 
is confident of paying a dividend of 18 pei 
cent pro rata foi the current year The com¬ 
pany has also plans for further expansion 
and diversification. The issue is managed by 
Central Bank of India, Bank of Baroda and 
V B Desai Financial Services Pioneer 
leasing (India) is advisor to the issue 

Tata Fertilisers, promoted by Tata 
Chemicals, has undertaken a prestigious 
Rs 750 crore gas-based nitrogenous fertiliser 
project in UP The coftipany has opted to 
raise the rupee component of the investment 
cost of the pioject from the capital market 
It has received CCI’s consent for the issue 
of capital of the aggregate nominal value of 
Rs 472 crore, ot which the promoters’ group 
comprising Tata Chemicals, Us shareholders, 
directors and their friends have undertaken 
to subscribe upto Rs 85 crore The balance 
of Rs 387 crore will be offered to the public 
by way of equity and/or cumulative convei - 
tible preference (CCP) shares (Rs 25 crore), 
equity/CCP shares linked to non-convertible 
debentures (Rs 104 crone), convertible deben¬ 
tures (Rs 208 crore) and non-convertible 
debentures (Rs 50 crore) Of the promotets’ 
contribution, Thta Chemicals has already 
subscribed Rs 30 crore to the share capital 
Thta Fertilisers has been permitted to make 
a preferential private offer, out of the pro¬ 
moters’ contribution, to the extent of Rs 13 7 
crore, to the shareholders of Tata Chemicals 
by way of equity and/or CCP shares of 
Rs 10 each at par The shares allotted in 
terms of this offer cannot be sold/transfer¬ 
red/hypothecated for a period ot three years 
from the date of allotment Shareholders of 
Thta Chemicals will be offered on share of 
Thta Fertilisers for every two shares held sub¬ 
ject to the condition that each shareholder 
will be offered a minimum of UK) shares, 
which is a marketable lot Further, no 
sharpholdet will be offered more than 2 lakh 
shares CCP shares would be convertible into 
equity shares between the end of three years 
and five yeais The rate of preference divi¬ 
dend payable on these shares would be 10 
per cent per annum and will be emulative. 
The recotd date for the offer ol Tlita Fer¬ 
tilisers shares to the shareholders of Tata 
Chemicals will be December 30, 1986. The 
offer is expected to open in the third week 
of January 1987 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


NEW DELHI 


If We Can’t Export Goods, 
Let’s Export Capital 


BM 


THE workshop for a mid-year review of 
the economy organised by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
(Assocham) this year attracted more atten¬ 
tion than such reviews under us auspices 
have done tn the past. Assocham was till 
recently a body essentially of FERA com¬ 
panies It is now hoping, in the wake ol 
defections from the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
(FICCI). to acquire a wider base and 
become a more influential body of business 
inteiests, Indian and foreign, in the country 
Interesting in this contest were the views and 
sentiments, hopes and misgivings which were 
articulated at the workshop 1 here was, of 
course, total unanimity in favour of the 
liberalising trends in official economic policy 
which had widened the opportunities for 
private business enterpnse A ictired secre¬ 
tary to the government, S Bhoothalingam, 
applauded the government for adopting 
pragmatic policies which, according to him, 
were by definition policies which worked 
S R Sen, a reputed international civil 
servant, also retired, was more emphatic and 
proclaimed that pragmatists had always 
triumphed over ideologues and that alone 
was guarantee that there would now be 
progress in India. However, the workshop 
revealed strong reservations and misgivings 
about the present stale of the economy and 
the prospect of advances in the coming 
years These reservations and misgivings 
were articulated at the workshop most 
clearly and emphatically by a leading 
businessman, Charat Ram. 

I Z Bhatty, Director-General of the 
National Council of Applied Economic 
Research, who presented the keynote paper 
to the workshop was, of course, full of 
optimism about the potential of the new 
economic policy of the government, in 
particular the shift in favour of industry, 
especially privan industry, which he argued 
would eventually eradicate poverty. The 
central point of his thesis was that “the low 
rate at which poverty is being eradicated and 
particularly the descent below the poverty 
line of many who have not been poor can 
be attributed, in a major part, to the lag in 
industrial growth The emphasis on 
industry m the new policy initiatives seems 
more than fully justified as a means of 
eradicating poverty!’ However, while he 
placed great faith in the potential of the new 
economic policy of liberalisation, he was 
evidently not every'happy with response to 
it,and was very much concerned with bottle¬ 
necks which were hindering the realisation 


of the new policy’s "full potential". The most 
worrisome of these bottlenecks, according 
to him, was the government's resource 
position which limited public investment, 
especially on the development of infra¬ 
structure, and prevented relief from indirect 
taxes which, in his view, was a conspicuous 
component m the high cost of Indian 
manufactures 

But Charat Ram was more concerned with 
the demand constiaint in the domestic 
market because of the low level of per capita 
income and consumption. The change from 
what he called a sellers’ market to a buyers’ 
market, he seemed to suggest, was the 
principal bottleneck in the way of industrial 
growth He was evidently not taken in by the 
reasoning of Isher Ahluwaha who claimed 
that the industrial scene had become 
brighter because of the liberal policies 
adopted in recent years and that there was 
no such thing as a demand constraint on 
industry It was all a question of finding 
demand by better marketing which industry 
should gear itself to undertake, she said 

There were many other questions which 
were raised in the workshop’ but the question 
of demand constraint on industrial growth 
stood out most sharply One of the parti¬ 
cipants, an economist who has served Plan¬ 
ning Commission as an advisor but probably 
cannot speak on behalf of the Commission 
(after all, R J Chelliah, member, Planning 
Commission, had inaugurated the workshop 
and had claimed that plan performance was 
all right) put forth a line of reasoning which 
may be considered very logical in the context 
of the new economic policy. The demand 
constraint in the domestic market, according 
to him, would not permit industrial growth 
at the rate postulated by the planners. There 
was nothing that can be done to overcome 
this constraint and the only way for industry 
to grow at the desired rate was to find export 
outlets, he argued. He thus neatly slipped 
in the idea of export-led growth which is an 
important, though not openly admitted, 
component of the new official economic 
policy What stands out, in fact, is that what 
is called the ‘pent up’ consumption demand 
of the upper and middle classes cannot 
provide and has not actually provided a 
reliable base for profitable investment and 
production in the industrial sector. The 
so-called ‘sunrise 1 industries, which are given 
the pride of place in the growth projections 
for industry in the Seventh Plan, are already 
feeling the pinch of demand recession. 

If Indian industry, plagued by demand 
constraint in the domestic market, cannot 


grow unless it finds export markets, it 
logically follows that industrial enterprise 
should not only be geared for export pro¬ 
duction at home but should also find invest¬ 
ment opportunities abroad. For a developing 
country, the idea of exporting capital is 
ordinarily unthinkable But it is not fortui¬ 
tous that big business in India is making a 
strong bid for export of capital and business 
opportunities abroad 

The union finance minister, Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh, speaking recently at a con¬ 
ference organised by the FIC'CI found it 
necessary to express his concern at what he 
called the flight of capital from India 
Howevei, when he deplored the flight of 
capital from India,’ he was concerned only 
with clandestine lereign exchange transac¬ 
tions in violation of the Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act (FERA) which result in an 
unauthorised outflow of capital Bpt he was 
ready to ‘simplify’ FERA to redress genuine 
difficulties in the way of lawful export of 
capital. Official policy is actually beginning 
to favour export ot capital as a genuine and 
honourable business activity 

Export oi capital is regarded as part of 
the general export drive which the govern¬ 
ment is trying hard to strengthen at all costs. 
Big business, on its part, is canvassing in 
favour of amendments to FERA to enlarge 
the scope for export of capital Specifically, 
a change is being uiged in the policy on 
equity participation through only export of 
equipment from India in joint ventures 
abroad. What is desired is removal of restric¬ 
tions on export of capital in the form of cash 
outflows as well In addition, those who 
export capital desire removal of restuctions 
on transfer of funds one project to another, 
raising of funds abroad by borrowing and 
other means, as well as freedom to import 
equipment Irom a third country for projects 
abroad in which Indian capital has a stake. 
In short, Indian business interests want 
freedom to export capital without restric¬ 
tions and limitations How exactly this fits 
in with the extreme scarcity of capital in 
India and the priority that must be given to 
the stepping up of investment tor growth of 
the Indian economy are issues which are 
attempted to be obfuscated as the pressure 
of the lobby for export of capital is 
mounting. 

A workshop on Indian ioint ventures 
abroad recently organised by FICCI gave 
clear indications ol the drift ot official 
thinking and policy on the export of capital. 
Brahm Dutt, who hetore the recent reshuf¬ 
fle of the union cabinet was the functioning 
commerce-minister, cheerfully announced at 
the workshop that the government was 
“deeply interested" in the success of joint 
ventures abroad. This, the spokesmen of 
capital exporteis at once urged upon the 
minister, would require more suppoit from 
the government. But Dutt, in his enthusiasm 
for joint ventures abroad, was prepared to 
go much fi/rthcr than the business interests 
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could ask for. He proclaimed that the 
government was considering import of items 
manufactured by joint ventures abroad with 
a view to encouraging them. Indian busi¬ 
nessmen must have found great encourage¬ 
ment when Dutt informed them that the 
government had revised the guidelines for 
such ventures in order to ensure that com¬ 
petent Indian companies— read big business 
houses—enter into collaboration with 
foreign parties of proven credentials (a 
euphemism for multinationals) The secre¬ 
tary in the commerce ministry elaborated 
this idea when he said that one of the 
drawbacks of Indian joint ventures abroad 
so far has been their small size and scale of 
operations and that this trend was now being 
reversed The recent strident calls by govern¬ 
ment leaders, including the prune minister, 
to big companies to enter the export sector 
m a big way assume m this context a 
significance which the hectoring tone in 
which they have been made tends to hide. 

Big business in India has been preparing 
feverishly to enter the export sector—to 
export goods and services as well as capital 
from India When it is argued, as official 
policy-makers and business interests do, that 
the import substitution effort has exhausted 


PANDIT BIHARI L AL was a widely 
respected elder of Jagdev Kaian village in 
Ajnala tchsil of Amritsar district Nearly 
tour decades back he had come to settle hers 
as a refugee from newly-created Pakistan in 
a state of total ruin With persevcience he 
rebuilt his life, his business prospered again 
and, what is more, his voice was heard and 
his counsel sought by many in the Sikh- 
dominated village Then came another wind 
of communalism and terror, and two of 
Panditji's relatives living in other villages of 
Amritsar district were killed. Will the 
nightmarish experience of forty years ago be 
repeated again 7 The old man was deeply 
•disturbed, and many in the village feel that 
it was this constant worry and tension which 
took his life recently. 

His eldest son Tarsem Kumar looks after 
the shop now. Has he decided to leave this 
yillage or stay on, I asked him. I am firmly 
entrenched here, he replied. Does he feel a 
threat from terrorists? No, I feel safe as long 
as these ‘comrades’ are around, he says 
pointing to a few Sikh youths standing 
nearby When the village has been tense, the 
‘comrades’ have provided him security. The 
Sarpanch is also helpful. So when some 
CRPF personnel had offered assistance to 
him, he had replied that he was safe enough 
in the village. When a relative insisted on 
migrating to Himachal Pradesh, saying gqod 
opportunities were available, he had again 
turned down the offer. True some mis¬ 
chievous elements were also there in the 


itself and that new investment, to be profit¬ 
able, has to be in the export sector, it means 
that business m India has lost interest in the 
exploitation of the domestic market which, 
without structural reforms in social and 
property relations, is limited in spite of the 
large population and work force of India. 
Indian big business is now seeking to enter 
into collaboration arrangements with foreign 
capital, essentially the multinationals, for 
intensified exploitation of the domestic 
market based on the effective demand of the 
elite through capital-intensive and techno¬ 
logically sophisticated ‘quality’ production 
of international standards Side by side, ii 
is seeking pastures for profitable investment 
abroad and is exploring areas of collabora¬ 
tion as junior partner with foreign capital 
in such investment It is certainly not looking 
to maximise profits by maximising invest¬ 
ment in the production of wage goods and 
goods of essential mass consumption in the 
domestic market The conclusion is indeed 
logical that there are limits to industnal 
growth based on demand in the domestic 
market and that any step up in industrial 
growth is possible only if Indian capital and 
industrial enterprise gear themselves tor 
export markets 


vtUage but they were kept in check by the 
‘comrades' 

Thrsem’s reierence is to the members of 
a political party, the CPl(ML) Chandra 
Pulla Ready Group and its Fronts working 
among peasants, youths and students—Kirti 
Kuan Union (KKU), Bharat Naujavan 
Sabha and Punjab Students Union (PSU) 

Hindus Protected 

In the worst terrorist affected districts of 
Amritsar and Gutdaspur districts there are 
many Hindu families like those of Thrsem 
who, despite rhe efforts of terrorists bent on 
forcing the migration ol Hindus, continue 
to live here on the strength of the security 
provided by the members of this group, the 
overwhelming majority of whom happen to 
be Sikhs (simply because their base is mamly 
among the peasantry and almost all peasants 
here are Sikhs) In the worst days they have 
guarded the houses of the Hindus to ensure 
that nothing untoward happens In villages 
like Harahaihina possible large-scale killings 
of Hindus in the wake of Operation Blucstar 
were avoided because these ‘comrades’ 
(mamly Sikhs) made it known that anyone 
who comes to kill Huidu families will first 
have to face them. 

KKU (whose work extends also to 
Kapurthala, Hoshiarpur and Jalandhar 
districts, thus five districts m all) is known 
for its dedication to fighting for various 
demands of the peasantry over the years, 
including corruption and irregularities 
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among government departments (specially 
electricity department) in their dealings with 
farmers, a pricing and marketing system that 
is just to farmers and other local issues. The 
large number of farmers who gathered for 
various protest demonstrations organised by 
KKU testified to its mass base Moreover, 
in articulating peasantry demands KKU 
sought to emphasise the economically 
weaker sections within it Some of its acti¬ 
vists were arrested. Without the support and 
sympathy of the jieasantry gained through 
close association with its demands and 
aspirations this political group could not 
later have resisted the communal lorces with 
some success 

In January 1982 this group organised a 
big demonstration against communal forces 
in Jalandhar which also voiced specific 
demands like taking away the arms licences 
of ‘Bhindranwale gangs’ Nearby 3,500 
people participated in this demonstration 

This political group continued to work at 
both fronts, raising the demands of the 
peasantry and also fighting the forces 
of communalism Its show of organised 
strength against communalism was a great 
solace to the minority community feeling 
threatened by the spread of communalism- 
based terrorism This work was carried on 
despite the various limitations imposed by 
the admimsiration ot democratic activity, 
specially on leftist forces Two activists of 
KKU, Jagtar Singh and Harjinder Singh, 
were arrested and tortured, the foimer had 
his arm dislocated while the latter suffered 
serious injury to his )aw Several others were 
arbitrarily arrested and insulted, even though 
the members of the minority community 
pleaded with the authorities that these were 
the men who were defending them 

Baldev Singh Mann was the secretary of 
the iV^thsar district unit of this party, as 
also the founder editor of its journal Hiraval 
Dasta (‘Vanguard’) In both these capacities 
he had carried on a sustained compaign 
against communalist terrorists He had 
earlier been arrested during the emergency— 
the torture suffered then had affected his 
eyesight—now he faced increasing threats 
from the terrorists “Humanity is being 
killed in the name of religion Black 
forces are threatening to extinguish the light 
on this land It is possible that I too will 
become a martyr in my efforts to bring rays 
of light into this dark situation”, so wrote 
Mann in a letter to his newly-born daughter 
on September 18 Soon after this he was 
killed by terrorists while on his way to his 
village 

Ir was only after this murder that the 
administration issued badly needed artn 
licences to some members of this group. 
Some of them have been threatened in a 
similar way but this has not at all dampened 
their courage. The biggest morale booster for 
them is that nearly twenty thousand people, 
mostly Sikhs, had gathered at a function 
held to honour martyr Baldev Singh Mann, 
in an area stated to be a stronghold of the 
terrorists. 
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Their campaign against c'tjmmunalSth 
and against the concept of ‘Khahstan’ has 
become more difficult following the violence 
against Sikhs in other parts of the country 
with the collusion of administration, but still 
they try to reason with the local Sikhs that 
local Hindus are in no way responsible for 
this. Religion-based political systems in 
neighbouring countries like Pakistan and 
Iran have failed to solve the genuine pro¬ 
blems of ordinary people, they point out to 
their audiences. The activists of PSU take 
up similar themes in colleges Ironically, 
their campaign for secularism is relatively 
weak among city-based Hindu students 
among whom Congress-supported Hindu 
communahsm is making increasing inroads. 

Example of Nakodar 

Similarly, several other CPI(ML) groups, 
their front organisations and journals have 
played a useful role in checking com- 
munalisrn (though a very small segment has 
also gone over to the side of the ‘Khalistams’, 
or is at least speaking in similar tones) That 
such efforts to check a deteriorating com¬ 
munal situation can play a very useful role 
is evident also from the experience of 
Nakodar town in Jalandhar district. The 
events of the first week of February involving 
the fire in a gurudwara, angry demonstra¬ 
tion by Sikh communal organisations and 
police firing on Sikh demonstrators resulting 
in the death of four of them are already 
familiar to readers (EPW, March 8-15). This 
was followed by several other incidents of 
violence including one in which a Hindu 
demonstrator was killed (probably by the 
police), anothei one in which terrorists 
gunned down tour Hindus in the Subzimandi 
area, beating up of Sikhs, prolonged curfews 
and tension In the last four months or so, 
however, the situation has been steadily 
improving. Efforts to organise a blockade 
of this Hindu-dominated town by Sikh com- 
munahst organisations also failed due to 
inadequate response by the surrounding Sikh 
peasantry 

In several surrounding villages Hindus still 
feci safe, and any significant migration 
(isolated exceptions notwithstanding) has 
been avoided This improvement has occur¬ 
red due to the effoits made by members of 
CP1(M) backed by trade union members, 
civil rights activists and other concerned 
citizens. In the words of Virendra Kumar 
Gagan, city secretary (Nakodai), “The left 
parties here aidMot very strong but within 
our limitations we and oui trade union and 
student wings have tried to do our best 
When the tension was increasing, we tried 
our best to form peace committees where 
trusted peace-loving persons from various 
communities came and committed them¬ 
selves to avoiding communal violence. 
Generally the need for our efforts was felt 
more when people got fed up of prolonged 
curfews which disrupted economic activity 
We afeo instiuctcd our cadres to go to sur¬ 
rounding villages and spread the message of 
peace and secularism there We felt thal 


S ing to these villages was extreriyety r 
portant. In villages like Shahkot our 
timely intervention saved the situation from 
deteriorating. We have faced a lot of opposi¬ 
tion from vested interests but nevertheless 
continued our work. I have myself been 
attacked on three occasions but managed to 
escape so far?’ An ailing CPI(M) activist 
Kulwant Singh Madiala who had come here 
from England on a visit also played a very 
useful role, while the well known CPI leader 
Darshan Singh Canadian came here to 
address a meeting on communal peace. 

•In fact whether this correspondent visited 
Nakodar or Amritsar, and no matter what 
section of leftist opinion be talked to, 
everyone was full of prajse for this veteran 
leader (called Canadian because of the time 
he had spent in Canada where too he had 
become involved in workers’ struggles and 
the communist movement). Although old 
and ailing, Darshan Singh went from his 
native village in Hoshiarpur to work against 
communalism in the most threatened area 
of Amritsar His well-argued and powerful 
articles against these forces had been widely 
reproduced and discussed. He fell to the 
bullets of terrorists on September 25, a day 
before Baldev Singh Mann met a similar 
martyrdom He will be remembered also for 
the development and welfare work he did for 
the relatively backward Kandi area, as also 
for his exposure of ‘Naxalite encounters’ in 
the sldte assembly to which he was elected 
twice. 

Another widely respected CPI leader who 
fell to the bullets of terrorists this year 
(March 27) was Arjun Singh Mastana. He 
participated actively in the Mujahra move¬ 
ment for the rights of tenants in 1950 He 
was elected to the assembly and took up 
several problems of villagers, including the 
special problems of border area villagers, on 
a sustained basis. He fought against police 
atrocities. When Khaiistam slogans emerged, 
he was m the forefront of the fight against it 

Sumit Singh (editor of Preet Lari), Jagir 
Singh, Ajit Ram (who was killed alongwith 
his 8-year old son), Naunihal Singh, Randhir 
Singh, Sunnder Paul, Baldev Raj, Parswarath 
Ram, Baboo Ram, and Bibi Guro (the last 
three belonged to a single family) are other 
CPI activists or sympathisers who have been 
killed by terrorists in recent times. As for 
those having CPI(ML) orientation, Sukhraj 
Singh (edttor of a journal Chingari) of 
Gurdaspur district and Ratan Singh Patwari 
of Pingali village have been similarly killed 

Join t Fronts 

Satya Pal Dang, veteran CPI leader based 
in Anmtsar, is one person whose work elicits 
praise from all sections. He has faced threat 
from- the Khalistams for quite sometime, 
though till recently he used to go around on 
a cycle. Elders like him can play a useful role 
in mobilising various leftist parties for a 
common programme against communalism. 

Placed in a similar situation is Gursharan 
Singh and his theatre group who have won 
nationwide acclaim for their work against 



their street plays and publications. This is 
how a resident of Patiala reacted to the 
impact of a performance by this group in 
Patiala: “Before the audience, specially 
students and teachers, went to see these 
plays, several of them had been affected by 
communal feelings as the city was passing 
through a tense period. After seeing the 
plays, the same people were seen cursing 
themselves that they had allowed communal 
feelings to get the better of their good sense!’ 
Recently Gursharan called a meeting at 
Jalandhar of some leftist groups in an effort 
to co-ordinate their actions and have some 
minimum programme and common agree¬ 
ment. Some success has been achieved in this 
effort. 

’Some other leftist groups have come 
together to form an “anti-communal and 
anti-state terrorism front’ which is more 
active in the sourthern parts of the state It 
has set up district and town level units, held 
meetings and organised processions in recent 
months to build up the atmosphere against 
communalism An example of joint action 
was a recent struggle—which proved success¬ 
ful—to prevent unjust acquisition ol the 
land of several small peasants on the out¬ 
skirts of -Hoshiarpur. CPI, CPI(M) and 
CPI(ML) joined hands in this struggle, in 
which Darshan Singh Canadian played a 
veiy useful role 

In several colleges the students wings of 
leftist parties have been involved in very 
courageous efforts to check the spread of 
communalism. Punjab’s leading civil liber¬ 
ties organisation, Association for Demo¬ 
cratic Rights (AFDR), has been involved in 
organising meetings and cultural piogram- 
mes and preparing reports with a view to 
presenting the real situation m Punjab 
and spreading the message of peace and 
secularism among the people. 

There is no doubt that these efforts and 
sacrifices of the leftist forces have played a 
very important role in checking somewhat 
the fast-dctcriorating situation in Punjab. 
Nevertheless, this should not blind us to the 
weaknesses of the leftist movement. Against 
some exceptionally courageous persons there 
have been quite a few lethargic ones. But 
more than this, there has been a failure to 
adequately analyse the changing economic 
situation in Punjab and mobilise the peasan¬ 
try and workers on lines which gives them 
a clear vision of alternatives and aims to 
achieve which they should strive 

Due to the ideological confusion, several 
people, specially youth, initially attracted to 
the left movements have drifted away and 
the vacuum in a situation of disillusionment 
with the system has been filled by the forces 
of fundamentalism and communalismi 
Unity of leftist forces is important, but so 
is ideological coherence which can attract the 
ordinary people into the folds of the leftist 
movement with a clear perception at least 
of what they want to achieve through 
struggle and sacrifice. 
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Challenge of Chandwad 

Gail Omvedt 


THE small taluka town of Chandwad, on 
a drought-hammered plateau beneath the 
imposing Deccan cliffs, was the scene on 
November 9-10 of what may have been the 
biggest women’s meeting, certainly the 
biggest rural women's meeting, in Indian 
history. With nearly 5-8,000 women for the 
delegates' sessions and 25,000 women and 
three to four times that many men for the 
open session, the “women’s session” of the 
Shetkari Sanghatana marked both a new 
phase in the women’s movement and the first 
organisational turn ot the Sanghatana away 
from its one-point programme of higher 
crop prices. 

The large majoaty of the women were 
from middle peasant families, including 
the educated daughters ot these families, 
workers on their own fields, in then homes, 
and on government EGS schemes Most 
came from far away districts in Vidarbha 
and Marathwada Why did they come? Some 
had been long part of Shetkari Sanghatana 
campaigns, others seemed clearly impelled 
by agonies of drought and watei shin cage, 
but behind the slogans ol 'Sharad Joshi 
/indabad’ and ‘higher prices loi faim pro¬ 
ducts’, issues never heard before in the 
Sanghdtana’s agitations weie voiced the pro¬ 
blems of girls’ education, the lights of 
women to a share in the land, the value ol 
housework, the comparison of women's ‘un¬ 
skilled’ but heavy labour and men’s ’skilled’ 
laboui, the fear of atrocities and goondaism 
Women activists of all political-social trends 
were invited and nearly all came, they' all had 
a chance to put forward their views even it 
not to affect the resolutions brought out. 
And in a final pin -drop silence in the huge 
open session, women rose to take a vow to 
cast away fear from their minds and the 
chains of a thousand years and live as 
human beings Perhaps only a dramatic 
gesture, but there is no doubt that to some 
small degree at least, in tens of thousands 
of peasant families throughout Maharashtra, 
women will be more assertive of their rights 
than they have been in the past 

And for action programmes, the two 
adopted by the Sanghatana are qiute sti iking, 
a call tor voting only for women in the forth¬ 
coming zilla panshad elections, and a threat 
to take the massive torce of rural women to 
Delhi to ghcrao Rajiv Gandhi himseit next 
Januaiy if the goondas and political leaders 
responsible for the rapes of women during 
the massacres following Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination are not brought to book. 

Why is the Shetkari Sanghatana turning 
to women at this time? Various hypotheses 
have been mentioned. There is a vacuum in 
Maharashtra oppositional politics at the 
moment with Sharad Pawar joining the 
Congress(I), and the sponsoring of women 
may "be a bold attempt to give some alter¬ 
native in rural politics. In addition, the turn 


to women is part of an ongoing thiust by 
Sharad Joshi to broaden his base, to win new 
allies and attract activists from various small 
groups working throughout the state Joshi’s 
own reasoning is striking, peasants, he 
declared in his speeches, are in the end only 
a section and cannot be a national political 
force, but women can be’ And as to why he 
had not taken up women’s issues earlier, the 
reply was simply thal it took six years tor 
the Sanghatana to gain the trust of peasant 
men sufficiently to mobilise then women, 
which in tact is a realistic description ot the 
obstacles which lural women (and especially 
middle-peasant, middle-caste women), 
however mudr they inav work in the fields, 
face in going to social and political meetings. 

In a sense, the Chandwad ully is a 
tribute to the growing force of the women s 
movement—not to the organisations and 
leaders repiesenting it, for they have been 
able to mobilise only a small part ot this 
force, but to the tncteasmg aspirations and 
assertiveness of the masses of women 
themselves At Chandwad it was dear that 
the winds of the light loi human dignity 
have reached, even if in an inchoate and in¬ 
articulate way, the hard-presstd toiling 
women ot remote imal area 1 also 

At the same time, the massive turnout ot 
women represents a challenge to both the 
main sections ot the established women’s 
movement, the partv linked women’s organi¬ 
sations who have commanded its greatest 
numbers, and the urban-based ’autonomous 
women's groups’ who liave provided most 
of its driving spirit In organising a meeting 
that dwarfs the party mobilisations much as 
these have upto now dwarfed the mobi¬ 
lisations of the independent women’s 
groups, Sharad Joshi has called for a 
direct relation of urban, middle-class 
feminists with the peasant movement He 
has ur^ed them to come out of 'the sinking 
boat of Marxism’ which, as he has correctly 
noted, has been a dominant force in the 
Indian women’s movement of the last 
decade, but which he believes has now 
become outdated 

The question is not so simple, bul there 
is indeed scope for a dialogue between the 
women’s movement and the peasant move¬ 
ment (without necessarily implying that 
Shetkari Sanghatana is the sole represen¬ 
tative of a ’peasant movement'). Let us look 
at some of the issues raised in the Chandwad 
discussions. 

Line or- SHtTk ari Sanghai-ana 

The organisational success of the Shetkari 
Sanghatana in mobilising rural discontent 
in the last decade seems to involve three main 
factors: the charisma of leadership, a com¬ 
pelling action programme which can win at 
least some gains (the prices issue) and an 


ideology which’links this to all the massive 
aspects ol oppression felt by peasants and 
their educated offspring (‘Bharat’ versus 
‘India’) In regard to women also, Shdrad 
Joshi has not only suggested a fairly daring 
action pingrdiumc but has also attempted 
to pi ovule an ideology linking this to 
the basic causes ol women’s oppression. 
Chaudwdd was maiked bv the publication 
and massive sales of Ins booklet, Smvancu 
Prashna. Chandwadn Shidori ‘Shidori’is 
a Marathi word for the sweets or other food 
offers given with a uewlv nidined bride 
going to hci ui-laws’ house- 'intellectual 
nounshment’, then With this, he has jumped 
into the difficult field ol the theorisation of 
women’s oppression, seeking to provide 
an alternative to boih the ‘Marxist’ and 
‘fl-mmist’ tendencies within the women’s 
movement 

A niimbei ot rnaisists have already gotten 
angry at what they Icel is his cavalier .treat¬ 
ment of marxism So it is, his treatment of 
feminism (which tocuses almost entirely on 
some fiends ol radical feminism) .is also 
somewhat superficial and one-sided. But it 
must be said that it is no new thing for 
feminists in India to experience feminist 
theory bung described (usually at the hands 
ot traditional inarxists) in a one-sided and 
Jeiogatory wdv 

Beyond this, the Shidori makes a number 
ol interesting points 

Among these, almost in passing, is the 
statement fiial file- ‘Bharat-lndia’ division 
does not represent a split between village and 
city, that mst as there die representatives of 
(refugees from) 'Bharat’ in the slums and 
loot-paths ot the uties, so the village leaders 
(‘leading peasants’ is how they in fact are 
described) represent ‘India’ in the lural areas 
Apparently Sharad toshi has been saying 
this fot some time But it ‘Bharat-lndia’ is 
not simply a town-country split, and if it 
docs rfbt represent another kind of purely 
class division, then the question arises of 
what it is This is an issue we can come back 
to, because it can be argued that at least one 
section ot feminist thinking expresses an 
answer 

Most striking, though, is the theme of the 
booklet which stresses the specificity ot 
women's oppression it is clearly stated that 
the geneidl solution ol peasant problems will 
not automatical!) solve the problems of the 
women of then families, and that the women 
ol ‘India’ (urban, middle class or whatever) 
are also oppressed. The question is raised 
as to whether they may even be considered 
part of ‘Bharat’, at any iatc they are allies 
of the movement In other words, rather 
more.dcaily than most Indian marxists 
at present, Shaidd Joshi recognises and 
discusses die existence ot patriarchy as an 
independent social force 

In theorising patnaichv, Slvdori argues 
thdt where maixists have stressed economic 
(property) fdctois and feminists have stressed 
sexual-biological contradictions, the main 
cause is instead control of the means of 
v loience Women were equal or perhaps even 
dominant wi pre-historic societies, but with 
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the rise ot agrarian production and surplus 
they became enslaved. But not for simply 
economic reasons. The mam form of surplus 
extraction throughout history, argues Joshi, 
has been by violence and force. Peasant pro¬ 
duction itself is peaceful and has had 
nothing to do with the rise ol states, armies 
and family suppression, but weapons and 
tools in the hands of hunters turned into 
means of looting, banditry, slavery and op¬ 
pression. In the process, with men murdered 
and crops seized, women were raped and 
enslaved .and then bound to the home as a 
supposed protection from rape and slavery 

There is certainly an overestimation of 
force as an independent factor in this, 
and the crucial exploitation of women as 
labourers (not sunply as producers of 
children) is ignored; this leads to resistance 
to sexual violence and ‘insecurity* as the 
major theme of the Shetkari Sanghatana’s 
action programme However, there is some 
point here, and it has to do with the major 
weakness in Engels’ theory of the origin of 
patriarchal oppression, which upto now has 
formed the basis of most Indian thinking 
Engels believed that in early societies men 
were the main food producers, as hunters, 
then herders and peasants, while women 
remained mainly household workers, or pro¬ 
ducers of new life It was only because of 
the greater importance ol this reproductive 
labour in early societies that women could 
be dominant, and once production began to 
yield surpluses, men could use their base 
here to establish their superiority But now, 
after a century of anthropological and 
historical research, we know that both in 
hunting and gathering societies and in early 
agricultural societies, women provided the 
bulk of food for the tribe, it is even admit¬ 
ted that women’s role in gathering must have 
led them to be the inventors of agriculture. 
But then the question arises; even granting 
that it was the emerging surplus which made 
domination possible, on what basis could 
men establish their control over this surplus 
and its predominantly female producers— 
if not through their monopoly of the means 
of violence 7 

WOMLN AS SUBSISIhNCfc PRODUCERS 

In fact, some of the positions put forward 
in Shidort are quite close to one trend in 
feminism, which has been relatively ignored 
by both the left in India and Sharad Joshi 
In fact, it can b? even said to anticipate some 
of Joshi’s major points about the exploita¬ 
tion of both peasants and women, but goes 
on to draw rather different conclusions 

The story begins when feminists raised the 
question ol the value of domestic labour 
After some early articles, a famous pamphlet 
in 1972 called “The Power of Women and 
the Subversion of the Community” burst on 
the wider left scene Its authors Mariarosa 
dalla Costa, an Italian, and Selma James, 
a Black British West Indian. Its theme: 
women's household labour produced surplus 
value and was a basic foundation for 


capitalist exploitation; thus struggles around 
the household and community were funda¬ 
mental to challenge capitalism. In the pro¬ 
cess, dalla Costa and James went on to make 
a wider comparison of women and peasants: 
both were unwaged workers whose work 
formed the foundation of a whole system 
of surplus extraction which only super¬ 
ficially seemed to be limited to the exploita¬ 
tion of waged workers 

James and dalla Costa raised the demand 
of ‘wages for -housework’, and it is impor¬ 
tant to note the future of this demand 
because in many ways it is a corollary to 
Sharad Joshi's demand for higher prices for 
farm products. The fact is that the wages 
for housework issue was quite thoroughly 
discussed within the women’s movement 
and was rejected by the large majority of 
feminists—on the ground that even if won 
it would simply give some economic reward 
to women at the cost of fixing them moie 
firmly in the home and thus confirming and 
strengthening the existing, exploitative divi¬ 
sion of labour Rather than demanding a bit 
more of a share in the system, feminists were 
interested in breaking it. 

Still, most accepted the basic thesis that 
household labour was, in some form or 
another, productive This was then carried 
forward by a group of German feminists 
who added to it Rosa Luxembourg's argu¬ 
ment that the continuing growth of the 
capitalist mode of production requires a 
kind of ‘ongoing primitive accumulation—in 
other words, extraction of surplus from a 
sector that is at least formally non-capitalist 
(i e, not based on wage labour) This was 
described as ‘subsistence production’ and 
said to be represented primarily by the toil 
of women (as domestic labourers) and third 
world peasants', both are unwaged but both 
produce surplus which is extracted under 
exploitative conditions, and both come out 
of the home or the land to become the most 
exploited sections of ‘informal sector’ 
workers in the world economy. 

The most complete English statement of 
this theme is a recent book by Maria Mies, 
“Patriarchy and Accumulation on a World 
Scale” (Zed Press, 1986), and in it she also 
concurs with Sharad Joshi that force and 
violence have been the mam methods, 
historically and today, of the extraction 
of surplus from subsistence producers. 
However, she and others in this group are 
m another sense more marxist than Joshi mi 
their analysis of women, since their em¬ 
phasis is on the crucial role of women’s 
labour power (as producers and reproducers) 
whereas the Shidon refers mainly to the 
explqitation of woman’s sexuality and 
reproductive power as the motive for con¬ 
trolling them. 

Moreover, M'es goes on to a more funda¬ 
mental critique of the profit-hungry system 
of accumulation, which she calls as ‘capita¬ 
list patriarchy’. This verges with the themes 
of the radical Greens in Germany who 
see hi^h-technology, high-energy using 


industrial capitalism as ultimately unsus¬ 
tainable, both for exploitation of women and 
third world toilers and for destruction of the 
earth. The socialist utopia described in Mies’ 
last chapter is very different from the 
industrial, technologist utopia based on the 
continuing growth of the ‘forces of produc¬ 
tion’ heralded by most marxists. It is closer 
instead to a peasant utopia, with small, self- 
sufficient communities, using mostly un¬ 
mechanised and natural agriculture and 
small-scale production; labour in these is 
seen not as an evil to be done away with by 
the development of technology but part of 
the natural rhythm of life itself. 

-Strikingly, the peasant organisations ot 
India have not_yet moved to this level of 
thinking. The motive should be there, if the 
‘India/Bharat’ distinction is not simply that 
of city/village or rich/poor, it would seem 
to call for some kind of conceptualisation 
in terms of a profit-oriented technologist 
economy versus a need-oriented one (cer¬ 
tainly much could be said about the good 
points in India's pre-British agricultural 
system before colonial commercialisation 
began to tear it apaij) But, though organisa¬ 
tions talk of the exploitation of ‘Bharat’ by 
‘India’ or of the village by industrial society, 
their main focus seems to be to enter more 
thoroughly into india*-through better 
prices, more export facilities or whatever 
There has been little thought of what kind 
of industrialisation should come to the 
villages, about the pattern of destruction 
wrought by ‘Green Revolution’ technology 
with its seeds, fertilisers and pesticides, 
about the dependence of peasants on multi¬ 
nationals and banks produced by this 
technology, or about the roots of the 
drought that is ravaging their lives Such 
issues have not been raised either by most 
traditional political parties, but rather by 
newer environmental organisations Yet if 
there is any social force behind the en¬ 
vironmental movement it is peasants the 
peasants of Uttarkhand, of Baliapal, of 
Singhbhum and Ranchi, the peasants who 
are opposing their lands being taken for 
dams and missile sites and calling for a halt 
to deforestation 

All of this suggests a need for a coming 
together not only of women’s movements 
and peasant movements, but also of en¬ 
vironmental and other movements What 
then of the role of marxism in all of this? 
Is it really a ‘sinking ship’ 7 Hardly. It 
remains the only theoretical system capable 
of really integrating the concerns of all of 
these movements, of sketching the contours 
of the total system of- exploitation; even 
critics like Joshi are forced to pay tribute to 
it (the notion of surplus being extracted 
through unequal exchange, after all, has had 
some marxist base') and ‘Green feminists’ 
like Mies draw on it heavily. But marxism 
certainly needs to be freed from the bonds 
of dogma, just as the working class move¬ 
ment itself has to transcend the chain of 
economism. 
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Computers, Industrial Development and Workers 

Bagaram TUipule 

Current official thinking assigns a central place and role to electronics and computers in our country’s thrust 
towards faster economic and industrial development and technological modernisation. High hopes have been 
generated in the country among various sections about what computers will do for us. 

Against this background it is useful to raise questions such as: How far are computers really likely to speed 
up the industrial growth of our country? What pattern of growth are they likely to promote? What are the likely 
costs of such growth in terms of our technological and economic independence and self-reliance? What is their 
likely impact on employment? Will economic, social and political disparities be reduced or aggravated by widespread 
use of computers? 


THE word computers is used here to include 
besides computers proper, other kinds of 
electronic devices used in industries and 
services and clectronics-based automation m 
general The current official thinking assigns 
a central place and role to electronics and 
computers in our country’s thrust towards 
faster economic and industrial development, 
technological modernisation and entering 
the twenty-first century. High hopes have 
been generated in the country among various 
sections about what computers will do for 
us Against this background it is legitimate 
for one to raise questions such as How tar 
are computers really likely to speed up 
industrial growth of our country? What 
pattern of growth are they likely to promote 7 
What are the likely costs of such growth in 
terms of our technological and economic 
independence and self-reliance? What is 
their likely impact on employment? Will 
economic, social and political disparities be 
reduced or aggravated by widespread use of 
computers? And so on 

Experts m electronics and computers, like 
all experts in general, are apt to be so much 
preoccupied with the field of their own 
specialisation as to lose broader perspective. 
For instance, in a recently published series 
of articles in one of the foremost dailies m 
the country, one writer, presumably a com¬ 
puter specialist, dramatically highlighted the 
characteristics of the present ‘information’ 
or ‘knowledge’ society, pointing out how 
electronics and computers enable undreamt 
of quantities of information to be gathered, 
stored, processed, interpreted and transmit¬ 
ted incredibly fast, how a state like the US 
and some huge American transnational cor¬ 
porations can exercise surveillance over 
almost everything that happens anywhere on 
the globe and how this capability gives them 
the power to dominate the world econo¬ 
mically and also politically. The articles go 
on to argue that developing countries also 
must go in for electronics and computers in 
order to safeguard their own interests. In 
stressing our own lag in the information 
field, the author laments that our per capita 
consumption of paper is only 6 lb per year 
while that of US is 600 lb In his whole 
discussion, however, the author does not so 
much as mention problems like poverty, 
illiteracy, unemployment, starvation or 
economic disparities in the developing world 
in general and in our own country in parti¬ 
cular, nor of the relevance, if any, of com¬ 


puters and electronics to these problems. 

Even a layman knows that electronic 
devices and computers enable us to do things 
which might have been undreamt of in the 
past and do them incredibly fast. They can 
also be used for doing more modest, prosaic 
jobs such as pay-rolls, ledger-keeping, 
assembly work, word processing, machining 
and welding and so on. In practice, it is 
found that they are used far more for the 
modest, prosaic jobs than for the really 
challenging ones. 

Public Policy 

The official policy on computers in our 
country was announced by the government 
oil November 14, 1984 and that on electro¬ 
nics in general on March 21, 1985 A pro¬ 
duction target of Rs 10,000 crore per year 
has been set for the electronics industry as 
a whole for the end of the Seventh Plan, 
which represents an increase over 1984 by 
a factor of over six. Out of this, computers 
and office equipment production is to reach 
Rs 870 crore per year, an eight-fold increase 
above 1984. Industrial electronics production 
is to rise about 6.4 times to Rs 2,010 crore 
per year The lion’s share of the rise will be 
in the communications field: from Rs 280 
crore in 1984 to Rs 3,100 crore in 1989-90 
Consumer electronics will account for 
Rs 2,000 crore per year, a rise of about 3 4 
times and components output is to rise 
about 6 4 times to reach 2,100 crore per year. 

An export target of Rs 1,000 crore per year 
is set for the end of Seventh Plan Software 
exports are to rise from Rs 30 crore to Rs 300 
crore per year. Actual exports were about 
Rs 140 crore in 1985, almost the same as m 
1983 Imports, on the other hand, ran to 
about Rs 1,000 crore in 1985-86 including 
about Rs 400 crore worth of computers. 

The overall target of an output of 
Rs 10,000 crore per year at the end of the 
Seventh Plan cannot be considered very high 
in relation to the country’s likely GNP in 
that year. However, the planned increases in 
the overall as well as the sectoral targets 
during the Seventh Plan period are am¬ 
bitious Doubts have been expressed if these, 
particularly the ones for exports and for pro¬ 
duction of components will be achieved. 
Serious misgivings have also been expressed 
about the reluctance of electronics industry 
to move away from mere assembly work and 
increase genuine manufacturing capacity in 
the courftry 


With a view to encouraging the growth of 
the electronics industry, government has 
announced wide-ranging concessions such 
as broad-banding of licences, welcome to 
foreign equity companies to set up manufac¬ 
ture of components, materials and high tech 
items, free import of technology, exemption 
from MRTP restrictions, removal of excise 
duty on components, delicensing and 
dereservation of various items, permission 
for assembling from intermediate stages and 
so on. Import of computers costing less than 
Rs 10 lakh and of designs and drawings of 
computer components were placed on OGL. 
Import duty on computers has been cut and 
import of advanced computers is allowed 
duty free Government itself is looking 
around for advanced computers and for the 
know-how for main-frame computers from 
the developed countries 

Ambitious plans for application of elec¬ 
tronics in coal mining have been announced 
by government involving what is referred to 
in a government press note as "mining elec¬ 
tronics, eiectronified mines and total mine 
management systems”. It was announced in 
another government press note the same day 
that voucher level accounting is being com¬ 
puterised m all ministries All central 
ministries are also reported to have been 
directed to computerise their information 
systems. Rural information systems at the 
district level are also being computerised and 
banks have launched upon computerisation 
of the working of their larger branches and 
higher offices. 

The ambitious targets of growth, the 
numerous concessions offered to encourage 
growth, the extensive plans of government 
to computerise its own administrative work 
and the utterances of those in authority 
extolling the virtues of high technology and 
computers have caused an impression to be 
created among the people, especially the 
newspaper reading public, that India is 
indeed poised for the ‘electronic revolution’. 
The prime minister was reported to have 
stated in Parliament on December 19,1985, 
that India needs super-computers for, among 
other things, forecasting the weather for the 
benefit of farmers so that farm production 
may rise. 1 do not know if even a super¬ 
computer can forecast sufficiently in 
advance a sufficiently long spell of the mon¬ 
soon to make much real difference to the 
farmer. But even if it could forecast the 
behaviour of an entire monsoon season all 
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over the country, can that really save the 
farmers’ crops from any droughts or floods 
that may be forecast? 

The minister of state for science and 
technology was reported to have said in 
Bombay on September 12, 1986 that com¬ 
puters and other electronic gadgets . held 
the key to the success of programmes . ” 
like provision of clean drinking water to 
remote villages, ensuring pollution free 
atmosphere and even provision of decent 
living accommodation to the masses. So, we 
now know why all these programmes did not 
succeed so long we simply did not have the 
key to their success, that is, computers and 
other electronic gadgets! 

Liberalisation of imports has induced a 
flood of imported components and kits not 
only of computers but even of consumer 
items like VCRs and VCPs, assembled here 
and marketed as indigenous products. Com¬ 
puter training institutes are mushrooming all 
over big cities and educated young men and 
women are flocking to them hoping to 
qualify for lucrative jobs in a booming 
sector. What kind of training they get there 
is another matter 

Computers and Industrial growth 

The place of computers and automation 
m the industrial development of the country 
can be viewed in two aspects: as an industry 
in its own right producing computers and 
other electronic items and thereby directly 
adding to the GNP as also to exports, and 
as an important input in the modernisation 
of our industries and services for improving 
the quality and quantity and reducing unit 
costs of their output. 

In some countries of South East Asia such 
as South Korea, Taiwan, Singapore and 
Hong Kong the electronics industry has 
expanded rapidly during the past two 
decades or so and their experience may be 
of some relevance to us here. In these SE 
Asian countries, the first of the above men¬ 
tioned aspects has been prominent. More 
than 90 per cent of their output in electronics 
is m consumer appliances and components, 
less than 10 per cent in industrial applica¬ 
tions. The industry is heavily dependent on 
exports, to the extent of 70 to 90 per cent 
of its output It is also dependent to a high 
degree on foreign investment Internationally, 
the industry is dominated by a handful of 
US and Japanese firms and almost all 
technological developments and innovations 
take place there. Some commercially esta¬ 
blished technology and processes are trans¬ 
ferred by these transnationals to the SE 
Asian countries to take advantage ot lower 
labour costs there In that respect, assembly 
work holds out the best advantage and hence 
the industry is largely devoted to assembly 
work in these countries. Employment poten¬ 
tial of the industry has not been high. 
Besides, the electronics industry is itself 
automating rapidly With the result that its 
capital intensity is rising steeply and employ¬ 


ment potential falling equally steeply. A 
recent study of the electronics industry in 
several SE Asian countries by Dieter Ernst 
concludes that “as capital intensity increases 
positive development effects to be reaped by 
developing countries in terms of employ¬ 
ment generation, skill formation, forward 
and,backward inter-industrial integration 
and technological spin-offs might become 
even smaller and less viable than they are 
today”. 

The idea that automation and computers 
will speed up our industrial and economic- 
growth appears attractive presumably 
because in the developed countries these 
technologies are m general use in produc¬ 
tion industries as much as in services. But 
such a facile view needs to be critically 
examined 

The relatively slow growth of our industry 
and economy is generally attributed to 
(a) inadequacy of investible capital, (b) in¬ 
adequacy of existing productive assets like 
industrial plant, machinery and equipment 
and of our own capacity to build these, 
(c) inadequacy of productive infrastructure 
like power and transport, and (d) inadequacy 
of purchasing power among our people. 
How far computers and automation can 
contribute to overcoming these constraints 
and thereby significantly speed up industrial 
development is the crucial question 

Here we must pause for a moment and 
take a look at the important structural 
change that has been taking place in our 
economy during the past three decades. Over 
this period, the relative contributions of the 
primary, secondary and tertiary sectors to 
the gross national product have changed 
considerably The share of the primary 
sector has come down substantially, that of 
the secondary sector has risen marginally 
while that of the tertiary, that is the services 
sector, has risen sharply. In the developed 
countries also, the service sector has been 
growing much faster than the other two 
sectors Some people in our country consider 
a simi|ar structural change here as an indica¬ 
tion that we are also on the same develop¬ 
mental path as the developed world To me 
it appears that m a society in which even the 
basic necessities of life are denied to a vast 
proportion of the population, rapid growth 
of the service sector and much slower growth 
of the primary and secondary sectors have 
a significance quite different from that in the 
already developed societies in which the 
basic necessities of life are assured for all. 
The pattern of relative sectoral growth that 
is natural and good for the developed, post¬ 
industrial societies need not be viewed as 
good for a poverty-stricken, slowly develop¬ 
ing society also. 

The relevance of this apparent digression 
to our present theme is that in the conditions 
of our economy today, the application of 
computers and electronics is largely and 
inevitably in the tertiary, that is the service 
sector. Even there, the growth is seen largely 
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m the consumer applications and leisure 
industries which have little basic relevance 
to the problem of poverty. On the contrary, 
easier and cheaper availability of these, 
usually at the cost of scarce foreign ex¬ 
change, further skews the effective income 
distribution m the society. 

If the use of computers does help growth, 
that growth in our country will be primarily 
in the services sector since that is where they 
are coming in. The beneficiaries of this kind 
of growth will certainly not be the poor and 
the deprived, those below the poverty line, 
however their numbers are computed, who 
are said to be the priority target group for 
our developmental planning. 

It is true that the tertiary sector includes 
services like education and medical aid 
which are vital needs of all people. Un¬ 
fortunately, there are vast numbers of people 
in our country whom these services do not 
reach at ail, or reach in a most rudimentary 
form 1b these people, whatever wonders 
computers have to offer in these services will 
be virtually irrelevant The urban elites will, 
no doubt, get better medical services and 
educational facilities. The gap between the 
elites and the masses will, thereby, widen 
further. 

In the present stage of our development, 
the pattern of growth that will be most 
meaningful for a large maiority of our 
people will be that which rapidly raises the 
availability of the basic necessities of life and 
goods of mass consumption at prices that 
people can afford These are produced 
primarily in the primary and secondary 
sectors. 

The capabilities of automation and com¬ 
puters are indeed mind-boggling. But there 
are also things they cannot do, and these too 
are important, perhaps more important in 
the present state of our economy Computers 
and other electronic devices do not them¬ 
selves produce any goods, they can only 
direct, operate and control the plants, 
machines and equipment that do the actual 
production lb borrow the terminology from 
computers, these, the plants, machines and 
equipment may be termed the manufactur¬ 
ing hardware of industry. Automation and 
computers can, no doubt, do the job of 
operating and controlling the manufactur¬ 
ing hardware exceedingly well, far better 
than humans can But without the manufac¬ 
turing hardware the automation devices and 
computers have nothing to control and 
operate This applies not only to the mining 
and manufacturing sectors but also to 
services like transport and even communica¬ 
tions For instance, computers can help in 
better operation of railways, but they cannot 
take the place of the track, locomotives, 
coaches and wagons 

In the manufacturing sector as well as in 
several vital services, it is the manufacturing 
hardware that absorbs the lion’s share of the 
investment while computers and automation 
devices involve relatively a far smaller outlay 
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If investible capital is the principal constraint 
in a society, as it is for ours, it primarily 
hits the manufacturing hardware which can¬ 
not be expanded fast enough. In such a 
situation automation cannot do very much 
to promote growth. Indeed, automated 
manufacturing hardware, for which we shall 
have to depend heavily upon imports, will 
make a much heavier draft on our scarce 
capital resources. By sharply raising the 
capital. output ratio, it may actually retard 
growth. 

The conditions in industries in the 
developed countries at the time they adopted 
automation were almost the reverse of those 
in our country today. Computers and auto¬ 
mation came there when their productive 
base was already highly developed and 
sophisticated They had the technological 
and productive capacity not only to make 
use of these devices, but also to design and 
build new manufacturing hardware that 
could be electronically operated and con¬ 
trolled They also had the capability to 
design and build the electronic systems to 
do the operation and controlling of the hard¬ 
ware. They had the capital to invest in all 
these. Finally, at that time, full or near full 
employment conditions had generated the 
optimism that the boom would last for ever, 
that labour shortage was the major con¬ 
straint on further rapid growth and that job 
displacement resulting from automation and 
computerisation was not a major socio¬ 
economic problem. 

Things did not work out as rosy as had 
been expected After spectacular growth in 
the 50s and 60s, economics m much of the 
developed capitalist world slowed down to 
a crawl Recession hit them hard. Automa¬ 
tion and computers continued to advance; 
growth, however, remained meagre, if at all 
During the period 1973 to 1983, annual 
growth rates in the real GNP in the UK. 
averaged 1.1 per cent, in the US 2 3 per cent, 
in West Germany 2 1 per cent, in France 2.5 
per cent, m Canada 2.3 per cent as against 
the non-too-unpressive growth rate of about 
4 per cent in India. Even the rate for Japan 
was only slightly higher than ours during 
that period. But for the massive armament 
industries in the US and Europe, these 
growth rates might have been even poorer. 
Unemployment rose sharply in most of the 
industrialised countries reaching as high as 
12 per cent of the labour force in some, and 
refused to come down even during the spells 
when the recession appeared to have lifted 
and growth rates seemed to rise. These 
uptrends themselves appear to have been too 
short and feeble. In a report datelmed 
Washington, September 15, 1986, PTI has 
drawn a dismal picture of the present state 
of the US economy According to this report, 
the old feeling of optimism under Reagan's 
conservative administration is broken, the 
stock-market has suffered a collapse un¬ 
precedented since the Great Depression, 
major American corporations are laying off 


employees in large numbers to cut losses, 
bank failures are at an all time high and 
worse is feared in areas dominated by 
steel, oil and the traditional smoke-stack 
industries. 

Thus, while economic growth has re¬ 
mained minimal, the technological situation 
is feared to have arrived at a point of 'jobless 
growth’. The past Fifteen years’ experience 
even in the home of high tech computers and 
electronics is thus clearly shows that these 
are no guarantee of sustained and rapid 
economic growth 

Self-Rei iance 

In terms of technological and industrial 
self-reliance of the country, an ambitious 
programme of development in electronics 
and computers will have far reaching con¬ 
sequences There is an extremely wide gap 
between where we stand m this field and the 
levels attained by the developed countries, 
especially by the electronic superpowers, the 
US and Japan We are just taking the first 
steps in building up the capability of pro¬ 
ducing the basic material for semi-con¬ 
ductors, the required grade of polysilicon. 
What we shall be able to produce for some 
time will necessarily be of quite elementary, 
unsophisticated levels of technology The 
capability of designing integrated circuits or 
chips is still to be acquired. Official circles 
appear reluctant to place confidence in the 
technology indigenously developed for the 
production of electronics grade polysilicon 

Inevitably, therefore, we are overwhelm¬ 
ingly dependent on foreign technology for 
the design and production of almost every¬ 
thing in the field of electronics. Much of 
what is claimed to be produced here, whether 
computer or consumer electronics is really 
only assembled here. Will this state of affairs 
change and shall we ‘catch up with the indus¬ 
trialised world’m this field in the foreseeable 
future? 

The science and technology of electronics 
are advancing extremely fast in the indus¬ 
trialised world, especially again m the US 
and Japan. Not only are more sophisticated 
and powerful devices being designed and 
built for diverse end-uses, but the capacities 
of the basic ingredients, the silicon wafer, 
are also being developed to incredible 
magnitudes. New materials are being 
developed for making semi-conductors. 
Production of Dynamic Random Access 
Memory (DRAM) chips with a million bit 
capacity are already in pilot production and 
those with 4 million bit capacity are expected 
to be produced soon. We are still struggling 
with 8 to 16 kilo bits! New kinds of devices 
like laser-electronic computers and optical- 
silicon wafers are reported to be under 
development which will have the capacity to 
simultaneously handle several million 
telephonic conversations. Communication 
systems have been developed which have the 
capacity to transmit in a single second the 
entire wordage of Encyclopaedia Bnttanica 


over a distance of 73 km. Devices which can 
generate laser pulses with a periodicity of 
5.8 trillionth of a second have also been 
developed. 

This kind of advance is possible because 
the countries leading it can, on the one hand, 
deploy vast resources in money and talent 
for research and, on the other, dominate the 
world market for their products on the 
strength of the technological lead achieved 
by them. The US spent about 84 billion 
dollars on research in electronics in 1980 
while we spent about 72 million. The Bell 
Laboratories of the US alone deploys about 
2,000 PhDs and a budget of $ 2 billion for 
research in electronics. 

Even European giants like Siemens and 
Philips are unable to keep pace with the US 
and Japanese supergiants Even in software, 
the dominance of the supergiants is com¬ 
plete. According to a report in the Financial 
Times, London of July 15, 1986, “ entire 
European data processing industry is 
dominated by software of US origin from 
the control programmes used by main¬ 
frame computers manufactured by US giants 
like IBM and Honeywell to the spreadsheets 
and word processing software developed by 
Lotus and Micropro for personal com¬ 
puters " It is also recognised the world 
over that the technology for the design and 
manufacture of sophisticated integrated 
circuits in which US and Japan control over 
90 per cent of the world market is extremely 
difficult to develop or to buy 

Thus, even to keep the technological gap 
from widening further, not to speak of 
‘catching up' with the developed world, we 
shall also need to devote comparable 
resources and talent for research in elec¬ 
tronics Obviously, such magnitudes of 
resources we simply do not have. The alter¬ 
native, then, in order not to miss the so- 
called electronic revolution—the fact is that 
we have missed it already—is to import the 
technology, that is, such of it as the leaders 
will be willing to let us have. That is what 
countries like South Korea, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Taiwan, Malaysia and Philip¬ 
pines, which are held up as models of success 
in development of the electronic industry, 
have done. While they have, no doubt, built 
up considerable productive capacities and 
also sizeable exports in electronics, they have 
certainly not attained any significant degree 
of self-reliance or ability to develop the 
technology on their own. What has hap¬ 
pened is that the availability of relatively 
cheap labour in these countries is being 
exploited by the two electronic superpowers. 

The pattern of development of the elec¬ 
tronics and computer industry in India, 
heavily relying upon ‘foreign collaboration’ 
and with hardly any R and D capacity of 
our own, will inevitably be the same as in 
these SE Asian countries. We may manu¬ 
facture—presently we are mainly assembling 
—increasing quantities of these products 
and may earn some foreign exchange by ex- 
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porting some of these. But we shall certainly 
not become more self-reliant or independent, 
much less catch up with the world in this 
field. On the contrary, we shall become 
increasingly dependent on the US and 
Japanese transnationals for the technology, 
manufacturing hardware and even the export 
markets while straggling far, far behind them - 
in the essence of electronics and computer 
technology 

While dependence on foreign multi¬ 
nationals will thus increase rather than 
dimmish, this will happen even more in the 
field of automation in manufacturing in¬ 
dustries Even in conventional technologies 
in industries, there has been little purposeful 
thrust in our country to build up our own 
capacity to develop through genuine R and D 
efforts We are people who pi ide themselves 
on the number of foreign technical col¬ 
laborations Even in industries which have 
operated in our countiy for over a century 
and a quarter, like cotton and jute textiles, 
printing or in railways, not a single signi¬ 
ficant innovation whether in machine or 
process has been indigenously achieved. In 
relatively newer industries like chemicals, 
engineering and metallurgy, this is all the 
more so The current thrust for modernisa¬ 
tion of our manufacturing industry has had 
to be underpinned by greatly liberalised 
imports not only ot technology but also of 
machinery and equipment even at great peril 
to indigenous machine building industry and 
to the country’s balance of payments 

Modern technology internationally is elec¬ 
tronics based automation and robotics and 
informatics Evidently, we can take even the 
most elementary steps m this modernisation 
only by wholesale imports not only of 
technology but of entire manufacturing 
haidware, plants and systems which we have 
neither the expertise to design nor the 
capability to build 

COMPUTERS AND WORKERS 

I have not referred so far to the question 
of how rapid computerisation and automa¬ 
tion is likely to affect workers This is not 
because I do not consider that to be a very 
important aspect of the subject but because 
I did not want to give the impression at the 
outset that I was viewing this important 
subject only as a trade unionist. The impact 
of computers and automation on workers is 
something which not only workers and trade 
unions, but the whole society should be con¬ 
cerned about. 

The simple fact is that computers and 
automation have serious adverse impact on 
employment. In fact, in a majority of situa¬ 
tions, these are adopted with the very 
purpose of saving on labour. Most of the 
other benefits attributed to them come into 
reckoning only secondarily. It is under¬ 
standable that employers should play down 
the job-displacement aspect of these techno¬ 
logies. That policy makers should also do 
so is totally unjustifiable. 


The given wisdom on this point is that 
computers and electronics will stimulate 
economic growth and thereby create new 
jobs in the electronics industry itself and m 
the economy as a whole. This argument is 
usually supplemented by various others such 
as- we must produce cheaply both for the 
home market and for competing in world 
markets; computers will help raise efficiency 
and productivity all round; without com¬ 
puters and electronics we can make no 
progress at all in fields like space research, 
nuclear power, communications, generally, 
when an operation becomes very large and 
complex, it can simply not be satisfactorily 
handled without the aid of computers and 
so on. 

Some of these arguments are valid, some 
only partially so and other, simply not true. 
The mam one, for instance, that by stimu¬ 
lating growth, computerisation and automa¬ 
tion generates more jobs than it displaces, 
is specious It is not borne out by the 
experience in the developed world in most 
of which growth rates have remained dis¬ 
mally low and unemployment rates distres¬ 
singly and stubbornly high over long periods 
in spire of, perhaps because of, wholesale 
adoption of automation and computers. In 
the conditions in our country, as 1 have 
argued earlier, computers and automation 
will be even less effective in generating 
growth Besides, computers have come 
predominantly in the sector of while collar 
employment where its job-displacing poten¬ 
tial is the highest and growth-inducing 
potential the lowest. The jobs they can 
displace in the blue and white collar employ¬ 
ments will be far more than computers and 
the electronics industry can create directly 


and even these will shrink rapidly as automa¬ 
tion strikes this industry also. It is idle, even 
irresponsible, to deny that ambitious, 
indiscriminate computerisation and auto¬ 
mation will have an adverse impact on 
employment. 

Employment in the organised sector is 
very small m relation to the total size of our 
country’s workforce Normal advances in 
technology are further eroding the rate of 
new employment generated by growth of the 
organised sector. Should we deliberately 
follow a path which will greately speed up 
this erosion and possibly move towards a 
point of ‘jobless growth’? If we do, we shall, 
indeed, have the dubious satisfaction of 
having ‘caught up with the developed world'. 
Even if things do not go quite that far, what 
consolation would it be for a person who 
is deprived of his job, livelihood and human 
dignity to be told that more jobs will be 
created at some other place or some other 
time? 

Computerisation and automation are sup¬ 
posed to raise efficiency and productivity 
and thereby reduce costs and make products 
competitive. Whether this will happen in the 
conditions in our country is itself doubtful 
We still depend upon imports for new 
technology and capital costs of doing so are 
high, especially when capital equipment also 
has to be imported as in the case of com¬ 
puters and automation Savings in labour 
costs may not always fully compensate for 
the higher capital costs 

Even assuming that significant economies 
can be achieved by the use of computers, if 
these economics are primarily through 
savings in jobs, then the society as a whole 
achieves no economy For, unemployment 
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involves very real social costs By eliminating 
one job, an enterprise may perhaps achieve 
some saving, but a man who is deprived 
of—ror denied—a job and his family do not 
just disappear. If the society will not let him 
earn a living legitimately, he will either be 
a non-productive burden on the society or, 
worse still, earn a living in illegitimate, anti¬ 
social ways. 

The adverse effect of increased unemploy¬ 
ment on the purchasing power in the society 
may also neutralise whatever gains auto¬ 
mation may yield 

Another way workers are affected by 
automation is that existing skills are 
rendered redundant and new ones, generally 
needing a higher level of formal education 
are in demand Existing industrial workers, 
especially those who are not quite young, 
find it difficult to acquire the new skills 
Thus even the new jobs generated by com¬ 
puters and automation are usually of no 
avail for these displaced workers 

Conclusion 

Where does all this discussion lead up to? 
Should we simply turn our back on automa¬ 
tion and computers and have nothing to do 
with it? That, of course, is neither possible 
nor desirable. Should we, on the other hand, 
uncritically welcome and adopt it wholesale 
m all fields simply because it represents the 
latest and most sophisticated high techno¬ 
logy and some countries in the world have 
adopted it 7 The reply to that question too 
has to be an emphatic ‘no' 

Much of the spread of computers that is 
taking place in our country today is not 
really need based High pressure advertise¬ 
ment and salesmanship on the part of com 
puter vendors and the urge to keep up with 
the latest on the part ot the buyers are 
responsible for the spread of computers at 
least as much as the felt needs of the buyer 
organisations. The international computer 
and automation giants and their Indian 
surrogates have an obvious vested interest in 
unloading their wares here and building up 
a lucrative market 

The question what policy our country 
should adopt towards computers and auto¬ 
mation is not a new one It was seriously 
raised at the beginning of the seventies and 
earnest efforts were launched to find out 
rational answers to the question. A commit¬ 
tee set up by the union government - the 
Committee on Automation, consisting of 
representatives of government, employers, 
labour and computer specialists, went 
carefully into the question and submitted its 
recommendations by the middle of 1972. 
Advances in computer technology since 
then, especially the arrival on the scene of 
microprocessors, relatively inexpensive small 
and mini and personal computers and word 
processors, has considerably changed the 
context with the result that all the recom¬ 
mendations of that committee may not be 
practical today The basic approach behind 
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the committee’s recommendations, however, 
remains valid The committee had come to 
the conclusion that (a) computerisation and 
automation should not be adopted just 
.because the technology and hardware are 
available but only if and when specific need 
and justification for them exist; (b) the 
justification should be subject to cheek by 
an agency independent of the enterprise 
seeking to automate; (c) the impact of 
automation on the employees of the enter¬ 
prise should be given the most serious 
attention and introduction of automation 
should be subject to agreement with the 
iiuon of the employees 
l’his approach recognised that there are 
■ -tuations where computerisation and auto¬ 
mation will be justified, even necessary 
Defence, space research, advanced research 
in natural as well as social sciences, handling 
data and statistics relating to the national 
economy, dependable and speedy com¬ 
munication systems are some obvious 
examples In manufacturing industries, 
instrumentation, control of critical operating 
parameters so as to ensure quality and 
minimise waste, detection and minimisation 
of industrial hazards and pollution, efficient 
inventory control and optimal production 
and maintenance scheduling in very large 
organisations, PERT or critical path analysis 
for speedy completion of large proiccts, and 
so on are instances where use of computers 
and automation might not only be justified 
but also necessary Similarly, most rational 
despatch in large power gilds can be done 
with the aid of computers and can save line 
losses as also avoidable power cuts 

Some process industries like petroleum 
refining, petrochemicals, fertilisers, heavy 
chemicals, etc, are characterised by heavy 
investment, large throughputs at high speeds, 
precise operating controls and relatively low 
employment In such industries, use of com¬ 
puters for process control could yield signi¬ 
ficant benefits in quantity and quality of 
output with only a marginal displacement 
of jobs Such a trade off could be beneficial 
But computerisation of office work even in 
these industries would have no justification 
In developing and acquiring technology 
as much as in its application, public policy 
should clearly identify what is really needed 
and is likely to bring overall benefit to the 
society and also possible to achieve within 
our resources ol finance and research. 
Pursuit of over-ambitious goals in this 
respect will be wasteful, and worse, it will 
place us firmly under the tutelage of the 
computer superpowers. 

To sum up, our approach and policies 
should be based on a deglamourised, dero- 
manticised view of computers and automa¬ 
tion We should not become hypnotised by 
catch phrases and slogans like the ‘computer 
revolution’, ‘catching up ‘with the world’ and 
‘entering the twenty-first century’. Com¬ 
puters are tools; amazingly powerful tools 
no doubt, l#it tools, all the same Whether 


they will do us good or harm will depend 
upon where and for what they are used 
Adopted indiscriminately, they will have 
adverse consequences like aggravation of 
unemployment, stranglehold of a few giant 
multi-nationals, skewed development biased 
towards the elites. The goal of catching up 
with the developed world in electronics is 
neither feasible nor necessarily worth 
pursuing to the detriment of other, more 
urgent national goals Discriminating and 
selective use of computers and automation 
while recognising and steering clear of the 
very real and grave dangers that could arise 
from them could bring substantial benefits 
to’our industries, economy and our people 

[This paper is based on the author's First 
V V Giri Memorial Lecture delivered at the Giri 
Institute of Development Studies, lueknow, on 
November 10 ] 


Lubrizol India 

LUBR170I. INDIA, a public sector com¬ 
pany, has reported all lound progress lor the 
year ended March, 1986 Sales income was 
Rs 112.56 crorc against Rs 90 51 croic in the 
previous ycai The volume of adduive 
packages sold was 26,800 MT against 23,500 
M F Gross profit was Rs 8 74 crorc (Ks 6 52 
ciore) and profit after tax Rs 4 86 ciorc 
(Rs 3 12 sioie) Dividend was increased by 
one pci cent ro 21 per cent After pa>ment 
ot dividend, reserve and surplus stood at 
Rs 17 17 crore against the paid up v_apital ot 
Rs 4.80 crore 

In addition to meeting the countiy’s 
requirement of additives for the petroleum 
industry, the company is actively engaged in 
acquiring additive technologv and develop¬ 
ment of indigenous law materials Duung 
the year, about 85 per cent ol the additives 
marketed by it were manufactured in its 
plant The company has been able to develop 
a number ol manufacturers for supply of 
indigenous raw materials to substitute raw 
materials hitherto being imported About 80 
per cent requirement ol polybutenc and the 
entire requirement of dodecyl phenol and 
ethylene amine mix are being procured indi¬ 
genously tor manufacture of additives 
There are also number of other items which 
are manufactured lor the first time in India 
as raw material foi additive manufacture. 
The company has developed a process for 
using heavy alkylate, a by-product of the 
LAB plant, for manufacturing synthetic 
sulphonate which is a substitute for im¬ 
ported sodium petroleum sulphonate. 

According to P K Rudra, Chairman and 
Managing Director, sales during the current 
year are expected to increase by about 10 per 
cent With all round effort in cost reduction, 
the manufacturing cost of additives is 
expected to be reduced compared to the past 
year The company has offered wide ranging 
discounts in its major products and its profit 
before tax should improve even at a reduced 
unit sale price. 
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Microelectronics for Small-Scale Production 

A S Bhalla 

The problems of small-scale production and industrialisation in the past have been manifold: lack of local 
purchasing power, inadequate credit facilities, poor infrastructure and ill-equipped local institutions, etc. These 
handicaps coupled with competition from large-scale mass production of goods has kept decentralised production 
in check 

With the advent of microelectronics and its application to industry in the 1970s and 1980s, mass production 
oj standardised products has been replaced by smaller batch production of more differentiated products This 
development has been inspired by the flexibility and miniaturisation of the new technology. 

It is yet loo early to assess in any meaningful sense the empirical (and operational) experience either in advanced 
or developing countries. The analysis in this paper is, therefore, speculative, based on scanty information of specific 
industries using particular types of new technologies 

Beginning by presenting the arguments in favour of the use of new technology in small-scale production, the 
author attempts to examine some actual experiences in both advanced and developing countries. In the light of 
this, the potential and limitations of the use of new microelectronics technology for promoting'small-scale 
decentralised production in developing countries are described. 


M \N\ developing countries have giappled 
aiih piog -mmes and policies, relating lo 
Mnall-Mjle production to ensuie employ¬ 
ment c\p .ton and nr the case particularly 
ol iuial industnalisation, prevent excessive 
mral to inhaii migration With lew excep¬ 
tions, these piogrammes and policies have 
not been voiv sneeesslul with tesptet to 
employment or output generation I he 
strategies ol mdustnal development in the 
tlmd world have very rarely given a promt 
nerit place to rural or small-scale indus¬ 
trialisation Wherever it has been done, not 
enough emphasis is placed on the problem 
ol linkages or competition between large- 
scale and small-scale industiics 1 And rural 
oi small-stale industrialisation has been 
considered independently of the overall 
industrial strategy In the majority of cases 
in most developing countries, national 
industiial policies have been guided by 
balance of payments considerations and 
have led to the adoption of import-sub¬ 
stituting capital-intensive strategies of 
industrial development 

The problems ot small-scale production 
and industrialisation in the past have been 
manifold- lack of local purchasing power, 
inadequate credit facilities, poor infra¬ 
structure and ill-equipped local institutions, 
etc These handicaps coupled with competi¬ 
tion tiorn laigc-scale mass production of 
goods seems to have kept decentralised 
production in check 

With the advent of microelectronics and 
its application to industry in the 1970s and 
1980s, mass production of standardised pro¬ 
ducts has been replaced by smaller batch 
production of more differentiated products 
This development has been inspired by the 
flexibility and miniaturisation of the new 
technology. However, it ts yet too early to 
assess in any meaningful sense the empirical 
(and operational) experience either . in 
advanced or developing countries Relevant 
empirical data are at present hard to find. 
Our analysis is, therefore, speculative, 
based on scanty information of specific 


industtics using particulai types ol new 
technologies teg, CAD CAM systems and 
CNC machines) 

In the following section, vve present thc- 
argurnents in favour of the use ol new 
technology in small-scale production 
Section II attcmpls to examine some actual 
cxpenences in boih advanced and develop¬ 
ing countries In the light of this, section III 
describes the potential and limitations in the 
use ol new microcleetionics technology toi 
promoting small-scale decenttahsed produc¬ 
tion in developing countries. 

I 

Large-Scale Mass Production \s 
Small-Scale Flexible Production 

A distinction can be made between two 
kinds of situations, viz (i) those in which 
small enterprises can use new technology 
efficiently,- and (ii) those in which new 
technology may give a competitive edge to 
small enterprises over larger ones It can be 
argued that small batch pioducnon, which 
tv facilitated by the emergence ot nucio- 
elcctiomcx, enables small enterprises to use 
this technology efficiently Many of the new 
technologies like microelectronics are being 
increasingly miniaturised, and require only 
simple maintenance Their characteristic of 
flexibility is in shaip contrast to that of the 
complexity and large-scale operations that 
aie typical of modern conventional techno¬ 
logies. In microelectronics, for example, 
equipment can be put to new uses fairly 
easily by programming To quote Piore and 
Sabel 

The distinctive advantage of computers in 
batch production is easily understood in light 
of the earlier discussion of special and 
general purpose equipment Efficiency in 
production results from adapting the equip¬ 
ment to the task at hand, the specialisation 
of the equipment to the operation With con¬ 
ventional technology this adaptation is done 
by physical adjustments in the equipment, 
whenever the product is changed, the 


specialised machine musi be rebuilt In craft 
production this means changing tools and the 
fixtures that position the work piece during 
machining In mass production n means 
scrapping and replacing the machinery With 
computer technology, the equipment (the 
hardware) is adapted to the operation hy the 
computer programme (the software), there- 
foie, the equipment can be put to new uses 
without physical adjustments—simply by 
leprogiammmg ; 

The concept of technological flexibility 
lends itself to a number ot interpretations 
It may mean "the possibility of producing 
simultaneously on the same line different 
alternative ptoducts . " (what is labelled by 
Gerwin and leung as “mix flexibility’’) 5 In 
a discussion on different types of flexibility, 
Boyer and Coriat make a distinction between 
product differentiation and product variety 
While tlfc former refers to minor modifica¬ 
tions in existing forms of production 
organisation (e g, annual changes in car 
models), the lattei refers to a case when a 
firm decides to introduce a new product 
which involves more substantial changes in 
organisation of production * , lexibility 
may also mean (hat the whole production 
process can be simplified or complicated 
without involving much additional cost It 
may also mean ease with which production 
can be adapted to fluctuations in market 
demand 1 he programmability of computer- 
based new technologies makes it possible to 
take advantage of the above elements of 
flexibility 

With the utilisation of microelectronics- 
related innovations, e g, NC' and CNC 
machines, the disadvantages of handicrafts 
in developing countries, viz, poor quality of 
the products, and low output and producti¬ 
vity can be overcome For example, CNC 
machines can ensure quality control in two 
ways Fust, they car. be programmed to 
diagnose faults m the control system and the 
machine Secondly, often the new technology 
can remove the causes of defective produc¬ 
tion altogether Revival of some craft 
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production is therefore facilitated Indeed, 
it has been noted that the .lapanese wooden 
products’ industry, which is dominated by 
small and medium enterprises, has recently 
been automated. 5 

Piore and Sabel have argued that mass 
production in modern mature industrial 
societies is yielding place to craft-type 
specialised and customised production in 
response presumably to the application of 
microelectronics in industry. 6 They note 
that in the early nineteenth century (first 
industrial divide) mass production overtook 
craft production as a dominant form of 
industrial organisation In twentieth and 

1 inn I NC Mac him \ a no Robots 
Ann i< si ions hy Sc Ait 01 Proihk. i ion 
(Smsi i Bar hi s) 

Batch Si/e Score of Observations 

(No of Units) (I’erceniages) 

NC Machines Robots 


1-10 

2.1 

- 

11-100 

10 

s 

101-1,000 

40 

28 

1,001-10,000 

7 

42 

10,000 

-- 

25 

total 

100 

100 


Source. H Selg and I Carlssori "Trends in the 
Development of Numerically Control¬ 
led Machine Tools and Industnal 
Robots in Sweden", Computers and 
hlectronies Commission, Department 
ol Industry, 1980 Cited m FCF 
“Pioduetion and Use of Industrial 
Robots”, New York, UCb'LNG 
AUT 15, 1985, p 15 


twenty-first centuries (the second industrial 
divide) the pendulum may swing back to 
craft production owing partly to the use of 
high technology They support their argu¬ 
ments by giving examples of craft traditions 
m the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy 
and Japan Saturation of markets dis¬ 
couraged employeis from sinking major 
long-term fixed-cost investments The emer¬ 
gence of smaller firms today is partly 
explained by the scope for capturing market 
niches and suiviving even in conditions of 
world market saturation. According to Sabel, 
“by ihe early 1980s there was a worldwide 
boom for example, in numerically-controlled 
metal-cutting machines for small shops The 
new technology could, and often was, 
assimilated to the established piacuees ol 
large firms” 7 

I^et us take CNC machines as a specific 
example These machines have several advan¬ 
tages which should be of particular interest 
to small enterprises Some of these arc- 
0) flexibility, i c, capacity to altet pans 
very quickly which enables production 
ot vaned and complex components in 
small batches, 

(n) greater uuuracy and predictability 
which reduces requirements ot working 
capital and factory space, 

(m) reduction in down time —through 
reduction in number of machines, 
gieater consistency in quality, and tm- 
pioved and standardised tooling,' and 
(iv) saving in (.apital —significant reduction 
in door-to-door time (i e, between 
receipt and lollilmenl of an order) and 
of consequent icductions in costly in¬ 
ventories ol raw materials work-in- 


progiess and finished stock. This 
releases considerable amounts of work¬ 
ing capital and can help smalt firms 
wilh cash flow. 

In a study undertaken by the Swedish 
Computers and Electronics Commission, it 
ts shown that NC machines are particularly 
suited for small batch production unlike in¬ 
dustrial robots which are economical at 
much larger production batches. This con¬ 
trast is striking, as is clear from the data in 
table 1. Research on Flexible Manufacturing 
Systems (FMS) in the United Kingdom also 
shows that much of the work is in very small 
batches. 

Since NC machines, along with other new 
technologies (eg, laser, CAD, ultrasonic 
sewing without thread), offer seveial advan¬ 
tages in different processes involved in textile 
and garment production, table 2 illtistiates 
scope toi such new technology applications 
The case of the textile and gaiments indus¬ 
tries is particularly interesting since it also 
offers opportunity lor small-scale pioduc- 
tion It is believed that miniatunsaiinn ol 
the microelectronics technology will ieduce 
the impeltanec ot economies ol large-scale- 
production The question ot scale economies 
is a complex one however I htee following 
dimensions ot scale may be distinguished 
(i) time periods, (n) products, and (in) units 
(e g, plants, (urns, industnes) '* Generally, 
scale economics aic- considered only in icla¬ 
rion to the si/e of plants and output ol indi¬ 
vidual products pei unit of time 10 There 
may indeed be diveigem tiends in the three 
dimensions noted above 

Whether new technologies oltei a com 
petitive edge to small enterprises over larger 
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Process 

New Technology Applications 

Advantages 

A Tevlilt-H 

1 Fibre preparation 

automation and computer application 

Increased speed of carding and drawing 

2 Spinning 

open-end spinning 1 which integrates roving, 

spinning and winding 

automatic doffing (unloading) machines 

Higher output'productivity, product quality, operational 
speed, lower floor-space and energy requirements 
Economy ot operators 

3 Weaving 

shuttlelcss looms 
water and air-jet looms!'’) 

Higher machine productivity, faster speeds, fewer 
auxiliary operations 

4 Finishing and dyeing 

computerised continuous finishing 

I owei unit labour costs and highei quality 

B (Jolhing (GnriwntM 

5 tuning 

laser beams/deteetors 

NC culling devices (selt-programming toboitss) 
water-jet cutting 

Faster speeds, reduction of law material wastes, 
greater flexibility 

fi Design Pattern making 

CAD devices 

NC machines 

Better and more flexible lay-out designs and patterns 

7 Sewing 

ultrasonic (sound waves) sewing without thread 
button sewing systems 

NC sewing systems, automatic transfer lines 2 

Especially useful tor synthetic materials, automatic 
transportation of cloth through sewing operations saves 
on operatois and speeds up output 

8 Knitting 

double-knit machines 

‘Presser Fool’ machine which produces partially 
finished garments 

Increase in machine speeds and output, greater design 
flexibility through computer control 


Notes 1 In a lecent sale of open-ended rotors by Toyo Menka Kaisha (lapan) to China, it was stated that they would save 40 per cent of manpower 
over ting spinning (see Textile Ask,, lime 1979) 

2 Kescaich is at present being undertaken to icplace sewing altogether by textile bonding agents and meltable interlining fabrics A recent 
device ptonecicd by Cluctt Peabody in the US can pick up a piece of fabric and position it for sewing, thus eliminating ihe need for 
a sewing machine 

Source Adapted from UNCTAD, “fibres and Textiles Dimensions of Corporate Marketing Slructure”, TD/B/C 1/219, Geneva, 1981 
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ones, is perhaps less easy to determine In 
manufacturing industries small firms may 
have advantage over large firms in exploiting 
the potential for innovation and employment 
generation especially if workers in smaller 
enterprises are less unionised than those in 
larger enterprises. But it does not necessarily 
follow that on this account alone use of high 
technology would be easier Only in the cases 
of family ownership of small enterprises 
where distinction between workeis and 
employers is much less significant might this 
factor facilitate the application ot new 
innovation 

II 

Microelectronics and Small-Scale 
Production: Some Examples 

One of the most interesting examples 
of the small-scale industrial production 
through the use of new microprocessor 
technology is that of the Italian (Prato) 
textile industry. Others relating to the 
experience of Italy, Japan and the United 
Kingdom in the advanced countries, and of 
Brazil, Hong Kong, and Singapore among 
the developing countries are described below. 

(1) PRATO ThXIllh INDUS! K\ (ITAIS) 11 

fhc Prato industry is characterised by a 
highly decentralised structure It consists 
mainly of small-scale firms which on average 
employ only five or six workers in a family- 
based production framework. A typical 
Prato weaving mill consists of a small 
workshop using an average of two or three 
looms operated by the owner and his family. 
The smallest firms (employing upto ten 
workers) account for over 90 per cent of 
establishments and 40 per cent of total 
employment in industry 

Although production is highly decentra¬ 
lised in Prato, the financial system remains 
quite centralised The Cassa di Risparmi e 
Depositi di Prato, the local bank, handles 
all the saving deposisis and advances in the 
Prato region The information and supply 
of new technologies is also done on a centra¬ 
lised basis Recently, the Italian Agency for 
Atomic and Alternative Energy Sources 
(ENEA) has formed in Prato a technological 
innovation system— Sistema Prato Innova- 
zione Tecnologica (SPRINT) in collabora¬ 
tion with small and large industrial enter¬ 
prises, self-employed artisans, local trade 
associations and banks The provision of 
centralised services by a government agency 
in the following three areas partly accounts 
for the success of small enterprises in the use 
of new technology SPRINT initially con¬ 
centrates on 

(i) Process and product innovation. 
automation, control systems, product 
design, new production technologies, 
(n) Organisational innovation • rationalis¬ 
ing information flows and communica¬ 
tions, electronics and information 
technologies; and 


(m) Raw materials and energy conservation 

SPRINT is currently monitoring an 
experimental project on the use of computer- 
aided design (CAD) for worsted fabrics This 
technological innovation is intended pri¬ 
marily to reduce costs and improve product 
quality. The second innovation is the use of 
telematics to meet information needs of a 
large number of small producers in Prato 
The traditional instruments of communica¬ 
tion used today are telephone (57 6 per cent), 
face-to-face meetings (21 3 per cent), mail 
(28.7 per cent), and telex (8 4 per cent) 
The two artisans’ associations and the 
employers’ associations annually send to 
their members about three million informa¬ 
tion leaflets This cumbersome task can be 
considerably simplified through the use ol 
telematics. Initially, it is proposed to instal 
a videotex system which would facilitate an 
electronic mail-box to supply proper infor¬ 
mation services to producers and the general 
public 

Contrary to what might be expected, the 
Prato small industrial enterprises are not 
averse to new technological innovations. In 
fact, even the smallest enterprises have 
adopted new innovations which may be 
explained partly by the prevalent sub¬ 
contracting system under which the parent 
companies provide an incentive to raise 
technological levels. 

Another characteristic feature of the Prato 
textile industry is the functioning of an 
organisational innovation, “impannatore", 
(an entrepreneur or a broker) who is involved 
in marketing, sample designs, and sale of 
products on a worldwide basis 

(2) Computer Numerically- 

CONTROLLL-D (CNC) MACHINES IN 

Small Firms (United Kingdom) 12 

In 1983, the Technical Change Centre 
(London) undertook research on the basis 
of a questionnaire survey addressed to 40 
small firms in the engineering industry 
in south-east England The small firms 
reviewed employed fewer than 200 workers, 
the mean size of the firm being 89 em¬ 
ployees Of the 40 small firms, nine were 
subsidiaries of large firms, 12 were indepen¬ 
dent family-owned firms, eight were sub¬ 
sidiaries of small firms, six independent 
private limited companies, three partnerships 
and the remaining two may be called 
employers with fewer than ten employees 
Only two of the sample firms were foreign- 
owned subsidiaries of German and American 
cnginecnng firms 

Although the representativeness of the 
above sample was difficult to determine, 
there is evidence in support of the im¬ 
portance of small firms in the United 
Kingdom manufacturing and engineering 
industry They employ 36 per cent of total 
workforce in manufacturing industry as a 
whole and 40 per cent of those in mechanical 
engineering 


Most of the CNC machines used by the 
sample firms weic purchased since April 
1979, 38 pei cent of them being lathes, 30 
per cent mills and 28 per cent machining 
centres Thus, the firms had CNC machines 
only for a short period ot time Furthermore, 
most firms had fewer than five machines 
each Only four firms had more than five 
machines Six firms had intentions to buy 
additional such machines and another 17 
firms had actually selected the machines they 
intended to buy 1 hree other firms were 
known to be retrofitting some of their exist¬ 
ing NC machines with CNC capabilities 

The motivation for the purchase and use 
of CNC machines by the small firms varied 
a great deal Some firms bought them alter 
comparing the costs and returns from CNC 
machines and manual machines One firm 
bought CNC machine ‘‘to justify their pro¬ 
ductive capacity with their mam customer” 
One firm bought the CNC machine to 
reduce labour costs I he bulk of the inter¬ 
viewed Turns felt that the use of CNC 
machines was important for remaining com¬ 
petitive within established markets Another 
reason was increased flexibility and im¬ 
proved quality of products which should in 
turn also raise competitiveness of firms 
Firms having sub-contracting relationships 
with other firms also stated that having 
CNC machines impressed their contractors 

One other motive tor small firms to invest 
in CNC was the Small Engineering Firms 
Investment Scheme (SEF1S) which was 
launched by the government in the early 
1980s to help small firms to overcome the 
investment hurdle in acquiring this techno¬ 
logy 1 he scheme was very rapidly over¬ 
subscribed which indicates the strong interest 

of small firms in CNC 
% 

It is not very easy to measure the extent 
of use ot CNC machines by the sample 
firms. This is because the different indicators 
of measurement suffer from analytical 
problems For example, the ratio of CNC to 
manual machines may riot be very useful it 
the latter are used only very infrequently 
Similarly, the percentage of production 
accounted tor by CNC machines is also 
difficult to determine because it can relate 
to either machining lime or actual physical 
production 

The mteiviewed firms felt that the loss 
of employment due to the use of CNC 
machines was very limited even though 
between 1978 and 1982, the overall job loss 
was quite high The 40 sample firms reported 
a loss ol 899 jobs, or 20 per cent ot the total 
employment in five years Ixiss of employ¬ 
ment attributed to the use of CNC machines 
is estimated at 2 3 per cent of the total 
employment losses Table 3 shows responses 
of firms about the job losses resulting 
primarily from CNC use 

However, one cannot place loo muiti 
reliance on the figures of employment losses 
quoted above The manageis and owners of 
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Lie is proud to announce its 30th Anniversary Bonus for 
all with-profit Endowment and Whole Life policies 

This bonus is declared on the basis of special valuation 
of its assets and liabilities as on 31 st March 1986 

The bonus rates declared are 

Whole Life policies Rs. 65 per Rs. 1,000 sum 

assured per year 
Endowment policies Rs. 52 per Rs. 1,000 sum 

assured per year 

This bonus declaration comes within a year from the date 
of declaration of a very high bonus based on 
valuation of Lies assets and liabilities as on 
31st March 1985 

This year’s record bonus was made possible by the 
Corporation's increased new business, prudent 
management of finances, cost-effective measles, and 
higher yields of funds 


Moreover, decentralisation of functions to the branches 
has resulted in improved after-sales service and greater 
client satisfaction 

This record bonus, and the attractive Final (Additional) 
Bonus for eligible policies, make life insurance all the more 
synonymous with safety and security 

For you and your family, this is the time for further life 
insurance 
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companies may often be reluctant “to 
provide the actual figures on job lossess”. 
As a cross-check therefore, Dodgson, the 
author of the above survey, assumed that 
one CNC machine replaced three manual 
machines, implying the loss of two jobs for 
each CNC machine installed. On this basis,, 
the job loss will total 264 instead of 21, or 
about 2-5 per cent. 

Dodgson believes that “job losses due to 
CNC are not as significant as are sometimes 
assumed ” To quote him 

skilled manual operators are valuable 
assets for engineering firms, and it would be 
imprudent for them to make skilled workers 
redundant While the figures provided may 
represent an element of underestimation, it 
is probably fair to assume that CNC intro¬ 
duction does not significantly reduce labour 
costs by reducing headcount This finding is 
confirmed by Williams’ reveiw of the 
employment level eltccls of the intioduction 
ol a wide range ot new technologies 11 

(3) CNC Machini s in JAPANrsi Smai i 

t'NTFRPRlSt N (JAPAN) 

According lo a survey tindci taken in 1980 
on technology development by the Japanese 
Medium and Small hntei prise Agency, 
small-scale users invested in C NC machines 
in order to (i) oveieome shortage ot skilled 
labour and save laboui costs, (u) cope with 
increasing demand for precision, and (iti) to 
efficiently produce small lots of dilfeient 
pioducts Although there were other reasons 
(c g, to save energy and malenals and to starl 

1 sin t- 3 Jon I nsSLs Dpi io CNC Usr 
Job Losses No ol firms 
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Source Mark Dodgson, “Advanced Manufac¬ 
turing Technology in ihe Small Firm", 
Technical Change Centre, London, 
1985, p 34 


production of new products), the above 
factors seemed to be the most important A 
survey by Watanabe of Japanese small 
enterprises using CNC machines in a small 
town of Sakai in the Nagano Prefecture 
(April 1982) also confirmed the above 
findings The interviewed entrepreneurs who 
recently introduced the CNC machines 
reported that it was difficult for them to 
obtain attractive work without them 

It was noted earlier that the Japanese 
wooden products (furniture and furnishings) 
industry which consists mainly of small- 
scale enterprises, has been fully automated 
CNC wood-working equipment and indus¬ 
trial robots are being used in these enter¬ 
prises because of the increased costs of 
labour time of the craftsmen and shortage 
of milling apprentices. Furthermore, a new 
and unique type of CNC equipment has 
been developed which does away with the 
programming of the wood-working opera¬ 
tion One of the companies in Kagoshima 
on Kyushi island employing 25 workers, has 
actively introduced CNC machines to wood¬ 
working 1 he company’s level of investment 
is unusually high owing to the cost incuired 
in the development of CNC parts jointly 
with the CNC equipment suppliers, Heian 
and Fanuc (two ot the world’s leading 
suppliers of CNC units) 

The automation of furniture production 
is nol without problems however It is 
difficult to use assembly robots in the pro¬ 
duction process since wood is sensitive to 
changes in teinpciature and humiditv 

There are three main factors explaining 
the increasing use of CNC machines by 
Japanese small cntci prises 11 These are: 

(a) a fairly high standard ol general educa¬ 
tion in Japan, this facilitates mastering of 
simple CNC progiammtng lechmques, 

(b) marketing innovation by CNC machine 
manufacturers in the torm ol low-cost train¬ 
ing schools to develop markets tor their pro¬ 
ducts, and (c) widespread hire-puichase 
schemes ottered by machine tool dealers 

Notwithstanding the increasing use of 
CNC machines, many Japanese small enter¬ 
prises encountered difficulties in using these 
machines owing to several factors which are 


summarised m table 4. Some small enter¬ 
prises did not need CNC machines since they 
either specialised in mass production of a 
limited variety of products or in production 
of very small quantities ot miscellaneous 
items. For these types of production special- 
purpose and conventional general-purpose 
machines are considered more appropriate. 
Some firms reported that they had to get rid 
of the NC machines since they failed to find 
suitable work for them 

(4) Use of Microcomputers in Small 
Text it e Enterprises (Hong Konc.) 15 

The textile and garment industries are 
amongst Hong Kong’s oldest industries In 
spite of the rapid growth during the last 30 
years, the industry continues to consist of 
a large number of relatively small enter¬ 
prises Enterprises employing 100-500 
persons account lor over 30 per cent ol the 
workforce and 40 per cent of output 
In Hong Kong, ihe small enterprises have 
a compaiative advantage for several reasons 
First, because ol land shortage factory 
buildings arc high-rise which encourage 
separate small factories rather than big ones 
Secondly, the factory workforce which is 
laigely ol ( unloncsc origin prefers small 
enterprises Thirdly, smallness seems attrac¬ 
tive since “buyers arc increasingly seeking 
variety coupled with decreasing volume per 
order" Fourthly, the use of small computer 
and the microprocessor helps overcome the 
disadvantages (eg, low productivity) of small 
entei prises 

Smaller enleiprises in Hong Kong tend to 
concentrate on fashion-oriented work which 
requires production of a variety of small 
batch products. The Hong Kong Producti¬ 
vity Centre is assisting these enterprises in 
the ule of computers to undertake many 
repetitive and time-consuming tasks Special 
emphasis is placed on the development of 
suitable software to enable small producers 
to increase their production in fashion work 
without raising managerial skill require¬ 
ments To quote the Hong Kong Productivity 
Centre 

Virtually everybody in the past in the Western 
world has developed computer software tor 
industry lo allow big companies lo do the 
same amount of work with less people We 
ire developing ours to allow small companies 
lo effectively employ more workers 
As a result of research by the Hong Kong 
Productivity Centre on the local implications 
ol the use ol CAD/CAM in pattern grading 
and market making, a low-cost CAD system, 
consisting ol a minicomputer and a 2 in 1 
digitiser plotter with Chinese character 
display, has been developed 

Alter direct manual input ol the original 
pattern on the digitiser plotter the user is 
able to use the newly developed CAD 
systems to quickly grade and plot his own 
patterns. These patterns can subsequently be 
laid up by hand in the users’ own factory 
in a conventional way to make markers 


Tablf 4 Problems Ln(ol>nti red by Smm i - and Mfdiiim-Si/iu Enterprises in Using 

CNC Machini- Tools 


Problem Percentage of Total 

Respondents 

1 Financial burden due to high cosi of machinery 16 5 

2 Underutilisation of capacity due to inadequate programming ability 36 0 

3 Underutilisation of capacity due to inadequate amount of work 29.1 

4 Shortage of maintenance ability 20 3 

5 Limited reliability of the machinery 8 5 

6 Mismatch between machine capacity and user need 7 9 

7 Resistance from employees 2 5 

8 Other 1 8 

No problems 16 4 


Source The Medium and Small Enterprise Agency, "Survey on Technology Development by 
Small and Medium Enterprises", December 1980, quoted in Agency’s White Paper on 
Medium and Small Enterprises, 1981 (Tokyo), in Japanese, p 183 
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Alternatively, an optional facility will be 
available to transmit to the central marker’s 
bureau the graded pattern information and 
marker’s requirement over the telecom¬ 
munications network. This service bureau 
enables the typical small factory to dispense 
with the space required for a marker’s lay¬ 
up table, it also reduces the need to keep a 
skilled marker’s maker on the payroll 

Several benefits have already accrued from 
the process of computerisation, e g, elimina¬ 
tion of production bottlenecks, reduction in 
material costs, through timely feedback on 
consumption and identification of un¬ 
accounted rejections between stages of 
production In general the managerial 
and financial efficiency of the firm has 
improved 

(5) Robots and CNC Machines 
(Singapore) 16 

One mcdium-si/ed firm (employing TOO 
workers) which is a subsidiary of a Japanese 
company, lias pioneered the use of industrial 
robots in Singapore. The firm produces 
plastic casings for televisions, radios, and 
computers lndusttia) robots (at present two 
ate installed) are being used for spiay 
painting operation 

The main motivating (actor tor the use of 
robots is the scarcity of spray painters and 
the suitability of lobols tor painting (Spray 
painting by manual laboui especially lot 
mass produced items can be quite firing ) 
Furthermore, the goiernment’s policy of 
raising productivity through automation has 
encouraged the use of new technology The 
government offers attractive tax incentives 
and grants for the use of automated equip¬ 
ment The tight labour market and steep 
rise in wages induces firms to automate, 
although this process has recently been 
slowed down owing to world recession and 
bleak export prospects 

Training requirements lor the use of 
robots by the firm are rather simple Train¬ 
ing was provided by the robot supplier for 
one week on the job, apart from offering 
servicing and maintenance facilities To 
encourage wider use ol robots, the govern¬ 
ment (Economic Development Board) has 
set up a robotic training centre in collabora¬ 
tion with a Swedish robot manufacturer. 

Although data arc not available to assess 
economic justification of the use of robots, 
the firm claims that their use is financially 
attractive on the basis of three shifts The 
use of robots contributed to savings in wages 
ol operators, and to the improvement in the 
rale and quality of output The use of robot 
also reduced rate ot detects trom 50 per cent 
to only 10 per cent 

Another Singapore turn (employing 485 
workers), a subsidiary of an American com¬ 
pany manufacturing aeiospace parts, intro¬ 
duced in 1979 a computer numerical control 
machining centre Subsequently, the firm 
introduced CNC lathes, automatic grinding 


and heat treatment equipment One of the 
reasons for the use of CNC machines was 
the relatively small lot size (typically 200, 
ranging from 25 to 3,000) which makes it 
necessary to reduce costs by lowering of 
setting up time through CNC machines. 

As a result of the use of CNC machines, 
the rate of defects has fallen from 35 per cent 
to less than 10 per cent, and the productivity 
index rose from 50 to 89 

(6) CNC Machines in Small and 
Medium Enterprises (Brazil) 17 

A representative survey of 19 small- and 
medium-sized firms in the mechanical 
industry of the state of Sao Paulo, carried 
out by the National Bureau for Industrial 
Manpower Development, revealed important 
findtngs on the profile of firms more likely 
to adopt new technologies, the reasons for 
adopting them, and their impact on employ¬ 
ment The survey included interviews with 
43 employees in management and higher 
technical occupations, and 57 employees in 
operation, programming and maintenance 
of new technologies, as well as direct obser¬ 
vations of woik activity involving the new 
technologies The majority of firms which 
had adopted any of the new technologies 
were of medium size, 22 years old on average, 
largely controlled by foreign capital, and 
producing mainly for the domestic market 
The use of new technologies is largely 
confined to CNC In 1985-86, 17 out of the 
19 firms had plans to increase the number 
of CNC, but 11 out of the 19 firms were also 
considering investments beyond CNC by 
1987-88, including mainly systems with 
automatic programming 

It is noteworthy that only three out of the 
19 firms had carried out feasibility studies 
as a basis tor decisions on the choice 
between the new technologies and conven¬ 
tional ones Reasons given by the managers 
and higher level technicians for the use of 
new technology were higher quality, preci¬ 
sion and productivity Status and prestige 
associated with the new technolgies were also 
important factors detected by the inter¬ 
viewers, although respondents in general did 
not admit this explicitly Most employees in 
conventional manual programming (still 
predominant in the sector) saw the new 
technologies as a possibility for "moving 
up” Nearly all the CNC operators were once 
operators of conventional machinery who 
acquired new skills, although in some cases 
they were supplemented by NCV computer 
technicians Furthermore, practically all the 
maintenance and technical assistance 
employees involved with the new techno¬ 
logies had previous experience as mechanics, 
electricians and electronic technicians Only 
about 43 per cent of the employees who 
"moved up” from conventional to new 
technologies had relative wage increases 
which were very small (10-20 per cent) and 
were found to be mainly related with the 


quality of the workers rather than the 
transition per se. 

The survey also tried to assess whether the 
adoption of the new technologies had a 
negative impact on employment. Conven¬ 
tional machine tools were totally or partially 
phased out m eight out of the 19 firms and 
replaced by numerically-controlled machine 
tools (NCMT) at a replacement ratio of 3 5 
to 1. In these eight firms,' however, the 
managers said that all the operators were 
kept either in the new NCMT or in conven¬ 
tional equipment Only in four out of the 
19 Firms, it was possible to find that between 
1980 and 1984 output had increased more 
than employment. By and large, however, 
employment losses were not problematic and 
seemed to be partly compensated by addi¬ 
tional demand foi labour resulting from 
work re-organisation and training activities 

The actual cases can be classified into two 
groups, viz, those which use microelectronics 
in production processes (eg, cases 1 to 6), 
others which use it primarily in manage¬ 
ment,.accounting and maikcting In direct 
pioductive processes microelectronics may 
be used in controlling of movement of 
materials, component parls, and finished 
products, shaping, designing, cutting, 
mixing and moulding of materials, product 
quality control through inspection, testing 
and analysis, and design, manufacture and 
maintenance operations 111 In the case of 
management and accounting, a number of 
computer applications can occur in stock- 
keeping, inventory control, materials hand¬ 
ling, job control and personnel data collec¬ 
tion For example, a small precision engi 
neering firm in India found that computer 
use was more profitable for these latter func¬ 
tions than in actual production 19 

Although very little empirical information 
is available, we contend that in most develop¬ 
ing countries, there is greater immediate 
scope for using mocrocleclromcs in mana¬ 
gerial functions than in production proper. 
Our presumption is based on two factors. 
First, computer applications to-management 
are likely to be less labour-displacing— 
efficiency could be raised without job loss 
which would be attractive for developing 
economies with high unemployment 
Secondly, applications m production proper 
requires greater skills in the handling of 
“hardware”—skills which are often in short 
supply in developing countries. This may 
discourage the use of microelectronics 
technology 

III 

Potential and Limitations of 
Decentralised Production in 
Developing Countries 

The above examples from Hong Kong, 
Singapore and Brazil demonstrate that at 
least for some developing countries, the use 
of microelectronics-based innovations is 
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becoming financially attractive. The efficient 
use of miniaturised microchip at small scales 
of production has made the argument in 
favour of economies of scale much less 
important at least m some industries. 
However, unlike many developing countries, 
Hong Kong has peculiar characteristics' 
which perhaps facilitate the use of micro¬ 
electronics First of all, the factor prices are 
such that wages in Hong Kong are much 
higher than in many poorei economies like 
the Indian Secondly, Hong Kong is a small 
export-oriented economy with ptesence of 
a large number of multinational enterprises 
which have a dominant advantage m produ¬ 
cing and marketing their products for 
exports 

It is likely that in the neai future, use of 
microelectronics for decentralised produc¬ 
tion would be more suited tor export- 
oriented newly industrialising countries 
(NICs) which have to increasingly compete 
with advanced countries for the markets of 
their products In the other developing coun¬ 
tries it is less likely that the small-scale 
producers with limited resources in terms of 
capital and skills, will be able to afford an 
easy access to microelectronics which are 
produced (with few exceptions) only in the 
advanced countries and tend to be quite ex¬ 
pensive when all the accessories are included 

For the developing countries, the applica¬ 
tion of new technologies b> small-scale pro¬ 
ducers will be facilitated under situations in 
which large-scale firms sub-contract work 
to small-scale firms, thus guaranteeing 
supply of technology and skills, infrastruc¬ 
ture and other types of technical assistance. 
This seems to be the case in Italy and Japan 
noted ^bovc. (However, in the advanced 
countries, small enterprises use new techno¬ 
logies like CNC machines even outside the 
framework of sub-contracting.) Yet the 
experience with sub-contracting arrange¬ 
ments in developing countries has not 
generally been as successful presumably 
owing to a less advanced stage of industrial 
development 

Secondly, we noticed earlier that in the 
case of Prato textile industry, the organisa¬ 
tion of small-scale scattered producers, eg, 
knitters and weavers in cluster-type work¬ 
shops, facilitated an economic use of 
numerically-cont. oiled machines m produc¬ 
tion. Similar arrangements, and co-operative 
modes of production in developing countries 
would in principle help in the selective use 
of new technology. Indeed, collective provi¬ 
sion of microcomputers can be illustrated by 
an example from western India where a co¬ 
operative society has developed micro¬ 
processors tor measuring and recording the 
fat content of milk. The co-operative pays 
members according to the fat content. Not 
only can the system handle many small 
quantities of milk, it is also non-destructive, 
therefore no milk is wasted (in the traditional 
method the milk sample is destroyed in the 


process of testing). 20 

The growth of centralised production in 
large urban areas tends to raise urbanisation 
and environmental costs which are avoided 
or reduced through decentralised production 
in smaller urban centres Thus, one can 
argue that the use of microelectronics in 
developing countries can facilitate decen¬ 
tralisation of production and regional 
development But a number of conditions 
will have to be met to ensure that the new 
technology application is efficient and 
cost-effective 

First, microelectronics applications call 
for regular supplies of electricity and an even 
quality of raw materials like steel f urther- 
more, skilled manpower with “thinking 
capacity” and flexible education is required 
These pre-requisites are often missing in 
many developing countries Watanabe noted 
that in Japan, successful use ot CNC 
machines by small enterprises was due to the 
following factors (a) the enterprises had 
adequate education and practical experience 
with conventional machines to enable them 
to master the CNC programming quickly 
and maintain CNC machines, (b) they had 
easy access to machine suppliers’ advice and 
services; and (c) they had reliable supplies 
of electricity and basic materials These con¬ 
ditions are often not met in developing 
countries. 21 

Secondly, decentralised production (in the 
form of rural industries dispersed over wide 
geographical areas) in the past has faced pro¬ 
blems of marketing and distribution These 
are likely to be even more acute if micro¬ 
electronics with much higher productivity is 
used To overcome these difficulties decen¬ 
tralised production may have to be accom¬ 
panied by cent)allied provision of services 
by government or other public entities (This 
is shown by the experience of Prato textile 
industry) The experience of advanced coun¬ 
tries can be helpful here For example, in the 
Netherlands, an information and advice 
centre has been established to assist small- 
and medium- enterprises in the use of new 
technology; in Australia grants are offered 
to small businesses which employ con¬ 
sultants to advise them on the use of new 
technology In the case of developing coun¬ 
tries, the provision of centralised marketing 
services may be essential particularly when 
the local rural maikets arc small due to the 
low purchasing power of rural producers 
Furthermore, small-scale entrepreneurs in 
developmg countries are generally risk averse 
and tend not to seek new innovations Some 
infant-industry protection and provision of 
support services may therefore be necessary 
to offer them an incentive to use new 
technologies 

Thirdly, as the Hong Kong case study 
presented above indicates, serious R and D 
may be necessary to adapt the new techno¬ 
logy specifically tor the requirements of 
decentralised small-scale producers. In the 
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absence of scch R and D, the new techno¬ 
logy may further encourage centralised 
rather than decentralised production 

IV 

Concluding Remarks 

Little empirical evidence at present exists 
to suppoit the argument that new techno¬ 
logies will necessarily facilitate decentralisa¬ 
tion away from big centres While some 
surveys of small fii ins have been undertaken 
in the advanced countries, very little em¬ 
pirical data have at present been generated 
to examine the constraints and opportunities 
laced bv small linns in developing countries 
More empmcal research is therefore neces¬ 
sary to explore such issues as the type of 
communications lntrastiucture necessary to 
facilitate dccentiahsed pioduction, the 
measures required to reduce the cost of new 
technology to small-scale producers and the 
scope for changing the production structures 
to facilitate effective utilisation of new 
technologies by reducing risks 

In general, an effective use of new techno¬ 
logies can be made only when the whole 
manufacturing system is controlled and 
managed well This may imply that larger 
firms have a comparative advantage in the 
management of new technology But this 
need not necessarily be so Recent research 
has suggested that most of the benefits of * 
new manufacturing technology come not so 
much from the technology itself but from 
the wav in which it loices turns to reorganise 
to manage new technology efficiently To the 
extent the small firms demonstrate organisa¬ 
tional flexibility and human skill in manage¬ 
ment, they can exploit the potential offered 
by new technology 
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NEW DELHI ATT RACTIV E TERMS 

An International Organisation engaged in 
the field of development is interested in 
locating an Agricultural Economists to work 
with its Directorate of Agriculture. 

The incumbent will be responsible for the 
full range of analytical consultative, 
advisory, monitoring, information collecting 
and evaluative services of broad scope and 
complexity. The incumbent will be 
responsible for using his analytical skills to 
support the formulation and review of the 
Mission's agricultural and rural 
development strategy. He will be 
responsible for keeping abreast of Indian 
government plans and policies and budget 
allocations for agricultural and rural 
development and analyzing its implications 
on agricultural and rural sector. 

The incumbent must have a high a level of 
demonstrated analytical skills including data 
handling and analysis techniques. Ability to 
use PCs for analytical tasks is highly 
preferred. Knowledge of Indian government 
procedures is mandatory including the 
ability to develop and maintain extensive 
range of contacts with senior level officials 
in the ministeries of agriculture, forestry, 
economic affairs and various agencies and 
donors, example World Bank etc. 

Canidates having a Ph.D. in Agricultural 
Economics or closely related field, with four 
to eight years of experience in a senior 
position dealing with research in the area of 
agricultural economics may apply. 
Applications must be sent within 10 days to 
Box No. 101, Economic and Political Weekly 
284, Skylark, S. B. Road, Bombay 400 038. 
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Contract Labour in a Steel Plant 

A Study for a Trade Union 

A Group of Researchers 

Contractual production has been increasing steadily in even the most organised sectors, in the most modern 
industries as well as in the public sectpr which boasts of being a ‘model employer’. Since the sixties the government 
policy has been definitely favourable to the growth of this archaic system. Contract labour which accounts for 
a stgnftcant proportion of the total labour force in the large-scale industries is also the most disgruntled and 
the most militant. The contract labour force often consists predominantly of depressed sections of society and 
populist movements in the region often find good support here. 

In 1982 there were over 11,600 contract labourers working in the Rourkela steel plant in different jobs such 
as loading and unloading, metallurgical maintenance, cleaning of machinery and miscellaneous other low grade 
tasks. This sample study of 155 workers not only draws attention to the poor conditions of work but also to 
some of the contradictions which trade unions face in making demands appropriate to contract labour. 


CONTRACT labour is, by definition, labour 
employed by contractors Construction is of 
course, the major activity where contractors 
and workers engaged by them are found in 
abundance, However, it is better to refer 
them as “construction labour" since opera¬ 
tion and maintenance workers need to be 
studied tor the different nature of their pro¬ 
blems Varieties of contract arrangement 
between the principal employers and then 
contractors/subcontraetors are found even 
in operational jobs Some studies by IL.O 
(e g, 1980 2) make a four-told categorisation 

(i) Contracting arrangements between 
undertakings in the same country 

(n) International subcontracting between 
undertakings 

(in) Subcontracts performed as 
home-works 

(is) Labour-only subcontracting whereby 
a recruiting agent or an intermidiary sup¬ 
plies an undertaking with labour, generally 
for the performance of a specific job 

Here in this note we shall be concerned 
with the fourth category alone, with labour- 
only subcontracting It may be noted that 
in the first three categories of contracts the 
work is performed outside the premises of 
the contracting agency (‘putting-out') while 
in labour-only subcontracting the work is 
done by the subcontractor in the premises 
of the user firm Certain contemporary 
studies have termed the latter as ‘ambulatory 
labour’ (viz, ILO, 1930 19) Historical 
studies have often lumped these two cate¬ 
gories of contract while discussing ‘putting 
out’ system. But some historians (e g, 
Buttrick, 1952; Clawson, 1978) have made 
a distinction between ‘putting-out’ and 
‘inside contracting’ systems We perfer the 
term ‘inside contracting’ to the term ‘labour- 
only contracting' for, the former is a more 
tell-tale term. 

The term ‘labour-only contracting’ and its 
definition as ‘a system whereby a recruiting 
agent or intermediary supplies an under¬ 
taking with labour’ leaves scope for con¬ 
fusion with the temporary employment 
agencies. Indeed, the-confusson is general— 
contract labour is often mis-expiained as 
labour supplied on contract by recruiting 


contractors In order to qualify as ‘contract 
labour' the contract, even in laboui-only 
contracts, should be centred on the task per¬ 
formed (job contracts) just as it is in cases 
of ‘putting oui’ systems The tasks of 
temporary employment agencies do not 
extend beyond recruitment, selection and 
supply of labour (labour contracts) and such 
labour, once employed, need not be con¬ 
sidered as contract labour But in all job con¬ 
tracts, incuding ‘labour-only contracts’ the 
contractors are themselves responsible for 
the management and organisation of the 
work. Just as in putting-out contracts in 
labour-only contracts too, the contracting 
firm receives the finished goods and services 
while the management of the work remains 
mostly out of its purview 

To put it in another way, the consequences 
of labour-only or inside contracting is 
manifested in individual employers per¬ 
forming several jobs by their own workers 
within the premise of the contracting 
factory; the management of the factory 
remaining ignorant of details of many 
activities going on within the factory 
premise, thousands of workers working 
regularly within the factory about whom 
there is no record in the plant offices. 
Surprising though it may seem, this is what 
goes on even inside modern steel plants The 
contract system, both putting out and inside 
contracting, were the ways of production 
during the early phase of capitalism The 
archaic systems has not only survived but 
has made a come-back in the more recent 
period 

Statutory returns submitted undei Con¬ 
tract Labour Act, 1970 show that in 1979, 
only in the central sphere oj activities, there 
were 7 22 lakh labourers engaged in inside 
contracting practices (India, 1982 274) The 
aggregate figures for the state sphere of 
activities are not available Rough estimates 
put the total number or contract labour in 
West Bengal state alone at around 2 5 to 3 
lakhs (in all spheres) (Chakravorty, 1983). 
It may not be unreasonable to claim, there¬ 
fore, that inside contracting accounts for 
something between 15 to 20 per cent of 
labour force engaged in factories and mines. 
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But a fai more alarming aspect of the 
problem is that, by all indication, the 
incidence of inside contracting is using 
steadily since the seventies In the light of 
the relative advantages to the employers in 
engaging contract labour this trend does not 
come as a surprise The organised sector in 
India took shape from around the late foi- 
ties The organised working class could 
secure several advantages in course of their 
intense struggle in fifties and sixties In its 
consequence, the relative advantage in 
employing contract labour compared to 
departmental employment has increased 
manifolds during the last two decades The 
present trend is a reflection of such a 
position Some other observeis too have 
noted this trend Foi example. Chakravorty 
(1983) reported' 

Talks with different sections of the trade 
unions reveal that of late there has been a 
tendency on the part of the big companies 
including public sector companies to get the 
wort done through contractors than through 
their departments 

However, necessary information for inter¬ 
temporal comparison is not available. At 
best, only fragmentary evidences can be 
produced 

The employment figures of Rourkela Steel 
Plant show that in fifteen years, between 
1968 and 1983 the number of directly 
employed labour has increased by a meagre 
12 6 per cent, from 34 8 to 39.2 thousands 
The number of contract labour, however, has 
increased by 100 per cent during the same 
period, from 4 2 thousand to about 8 4 
thousand in 1983 1 The modem steel plant, 
which had only a nominal proportion of 
contract labour (and decreasing till 1968) 
has, by now, become a substantial employer 
of contract labour I he picture does not 
change much even if the steel industry as a 
whole is considered including ihe mines 
which were employing substantial number 
of contract labour even in 1968 An estimate 
made by C1TU on the eve of an all-India 
strike of contract labour in the sleel industry 
claims that their numbei has increased from 
around 30 thousand in 1970 to about 75 
thousand in 1981 This will come to about 
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23 per cent of total labout lorce in the 
industrv if we remembei that the depart¬ 
mental and casual workers in steel industry 
number about two and a hall lakh at 
present Rourkela is noi an exception — 
evident from the above figures, the change 
is occuiring in all parts of the steel industry, 
in each plant and mines It was repented lor 
example, in IISC'O (Burnpur) that the public- 
sector management has surreptitiously intro¬ 
duced contract labour system in its captive 
coal mines (Roy, 1977) T1SCO too has taken 
a similar step but with a variation The 
company has closed us mines one after 
another since 1968 Alieady some ot these 
mines have been reopened by private lessees 
(Mahapatra, 1978 581) and are supplying 
the ore to the same old jsei In effect the 
company has successfully replaced dcpait- 
mcntal production by the putting-out system 
without calling much al'ention 

Many different obseiveis have noted 
incicasing incidences ol contiaclual produc¬ 
tion in big and small industries (e g, Nagarai, 
1984, Harriss, 1982) all over the country We 
want to draw attention to two aspects ot this 
tiend which are not yet well known (i) con¬ 
tractual pioduction is increasing steadily 
even m the most organised sectors, in the 
most modern industries, in the public sector 
which boasts ot being a 'model employer, 
(ii) parallel to pultmg-out systems, inside 
contracting oi engaging eontiact labour and 
private supervisors wiltun the lactones is 
developing at a last rate It is ccitainly 
surprising that even in the steel industry such 
reversal to archaic pioduction oigamsation 
(leave alone reeluitirienl) n taking place 
Outside the industrial setting such pheno¬ 
menon are little known while those who aic 
familiar with it treat it as a localised 
phenomenon Fat Irom that, it is patt of a 
general tendency and in all likelihood, is 
present in all parts ol the oiganiscd sector 
In tact, it is possible that the trend is more 
prominent in the industries where the 
workers are most well-organised, where the 
tiadc union movements have been very 
strong and where, in consequence, the 
organised workeis have been able to receive 
social benefits In all these units, it seems, 
efforts towards disorganivdtion has become 
a systematic stiaiegy ol the management 
While the policy of the government till the 
sixties can be characterised as lenient, for 
the later penod n has been definitely 
favouiahle to the growth ol the archaic 
employment system Of course, what else 
can be expected when the public sector itself 
is involved m the practice, probably as a 
maior participant The Stipieme Court had 
lut haid at the system in one of its decision 
in 1959 In its ludgment in a famous case 
(SI AN VAC rs then workmen) the Court 
went as much as to indicate the nature of 
jobs-’ whcic contiactual production should 
be outlawed It may be noted that till then 
the government had letaincd the prerogative 
and in absence nr any binding principle 


prohibited the practice only in a few eases 
The Supreme Court Awaid made the task 
imperative The award was so stringent that 
n would have made many traditional in¬ 
cidences of inside contracting illegal; and the 
reversal to contractual production from an 
already existing departmental production 
process almost impossible But the govern¬ 
ment has tacitly by-passed it The award was 
discussed in the Indian l abour Conference 
m 1959 and following its recommendations 
the ministry concerned drafted a Bill. Several 
years were lost in considerations and revision 
and it was finally passed in 1970 as Contract 
Laboui (Regulation and Abolition) Act, 
1970 In matters concerning regulation ot 
the practice, the Contract 1 aboui Act. 1970 
simply reaffirmed, but extended little, the 
rights already granted to them in different 
existing acts In tact, most parts ot the Cl 
Act is a word-by-word repetition of the 
I aetories Act, which earlier had a definition 
of ‘worker’ and 'employer broad enough to 
include contract labour But now, because 
ol a special act tor them contract labourers 
arc not able to share the same council and 
the same awaids along with their counter¬ 
parts in peiniaiient services Indeed, such 
cases were reported after the act came into 
effect (Basu, 1977) The loopholes m the 
carliei regulations like the exclusion ol 
smaller contractors from the purview' of the 
acts aic still maintained in the C 1 Act bor 
compulsory abolition, the act suggested a 
lengths procedure Firstly, statutory advisory 
boards need to be set up at the centie and 
in each state The specific jobs where 
abolition is sought would be referred to the 
concerned advisory board who would then 
decide about abolition keeping in considera¬ 
tion whether the nature of the jobs meets 
any of the undesnability critena fixed up by 
the Supreme Court Award and later included 
in the act It was revealed in Parliament that 
till 1982 such advisory boards were not yet 
set up in seven states and thiee union 
territories while in three states and three 
union territories the boards had not met for 
a long time Sometimes the board met and 
decisions were taken but those were not 
implemented or could not be implemented 
because of the opposition by the employers 
including the public sector management 
(Chakravorty, 1982) 

Thus, in a legitimised and lenient set up 
inside contract system is curiently flourish¬ 
ing in the most organised sector including 
the public sector In several units such labour 
has already come to account for a significant 
proportion of the total labour force All 
these familiar with the trade union move¬ 
ment in the large-scale industries today have 
not failed to notice that this section is the 
most disgruntled and the most militant 
section, The established trade unions face 
more hardship while working among them 
Any attempt by a trade union to enter into 
an industrv, therefore, starts with work 
among*this section Militant activities arc 


almost always confined to agitations by this 
section of workers. And this is true even 
outside the trade union front Since they are 
the most well-organised among the depres¬ 
sed workers and consist predominantly of 
depressed sections of the society the populist 
movements in the regions often find good 
support foi amongst such workers From all 
these considerations the contract labour in 
the laige-scale sector occupies a very im¬ 
portant position No wonder, therefore, that 
the problem of this section was the first topic 
suggested to us by workers and trade union 
activists when we were asked to undertake 
a study tot the working class 

iNTROUl'l I ION to A CAXL Sl UDV 

The present note is a brief summary of 
ihe findings ot a study’ conducted in 
1982-81 on behalf of the Asian Workers 
Development Institute (AWD1). Rourkela 
Since the nature and onentation ol the study 
was heavily influenced by ihe special 
characteristics ol the sponsonng organisa¬ 
tion a brief introduction ol it is of interest 
AWDI initially was an institute set up 
oiiginally by voluntary connibutions Irom 
about 5,OCX) workers of Rourkela itself 4 Of 
course, later they leccived help Irom others 
The workers had built up a trust in memoiy 
of the late socialist leader ol the region, 
Dhuliswai Bastia 1 he trust decided that the 
best way to honour Bastia’s memory was to 
build up an institute which would help in 
promoting the cause of the working class 
On being invited by them to initiate such an 
institute we had, before us, a great challenge 
We were accustomed only to writing sugges¬ 
tions for the government or employer agen¬ 
cies Could wc now undertake a study which 
was even marginally relevant for the workers 
and the trade unions? Could we successfully 
use our expertise lor a different purpose 1 

The recent history of the region has seen 
the emergence ol contract labour struggle 
as a significant phenomenon as also new 
organising efforts among the contract labour 
by various Marxist, radical/ and rightist 
forces throwing challenges to the socialist 
leadership In addition, a strong current of 
regional movement is now sweeping over the 
surrounding areas. The contract labourers, 
most of whom belong to these regions, are 
sympathetic to this movement. Against this 
background it was only natural that the con¬ 
tract labour problem was suggested to us as 
the priority project Apart from making it 
a study relevant for workers the circum¬ 
stances requited a further precaution The 
region is an arena of contest among different 
parties, trade unions and regional groups. 
If it is truly a study for the working class 
it must be useful to all organisations who 
champion the cause of the class 

We did not start collecting data im¬ 
mediately after the project was launched, 
which was not particularly liked by several 
others associated with the project But we 
had a specific reason In spite of its objec- 
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tive and value-free appearance, data collec¬ 
tion is indeed, a commitment to some parti¬ 
cular theoretical framework. Once collected 
(particularly those which are not collected) 
those define the limits of theoretical work 
which may be undertaken on the basis of the 
data The conventional studies of labour 
have been made either for government or for 
employers The concepts, categories and 
data-collection methods developed there are 
likely to reinforce the fundamental anti¬ 
working class orientation of many of these 
theories and therefore, may have been 
unsuitable for the present piece of research 
Hence, initially we spent quite some time in 
reappreciation of the available concepts, 
categories, techniques ot data collection, 
including some consideration about what 
type of data should be collected and which 
should not be. 

Meaningful revision of the conventional 
concepts, categories and data collection 
methods can be made only in relation to the 
concrete During preparatory period, there- 
lore, we conducted detailed discussions 
with a large number of workers, activists, 
management personnel, concerned govern¬ 
ment officials and others acquainted with 
this section of workers and their problems 
Gradually, from these discussions there 
emerged a set ol questions, with their con¬ 
texts Without the knowledge of the context 
our inquiry would certainly have omitted 
Iluiu us scope many such aspects which were 
necessary for the explanations In fact, 
studying the problems and their contexts 
directly led us to the identification of the 
different aspects of industry and workers’ 
lives which would be necessary for meeting 
the distinct objective of the study The long 
exercise was very useful Finally, our points 
of inquiry were well-defined some of the 
questions usually asked in studies of labour 
conditions were retained, some others 
altered, their emphases changed, some 
dropped and some altogether new areas of 
inquiry were included These are the points 
of departure from the standard labour 
market studies We are not certain that the 
treatment is useful Besides, this is only a 
first attempt The questions dealt by us were 
elementary Nor were the revisions perfect 
After the study was complete analysis 
revealed that information in certain other 
aspects would have been of great interest. 
Those have been indicated as data gaps in 
the report 

For a theoretical framework we had to 
search the literature As it is, most of the 
theories consider the problem in a one-sided 
manner, either from the industry charac¬ 
teristics or from the socio-economic posi¬ 
tions of the contract labour Implicit are the 
assumptions that jobs have identities 
independent of the incumbents or that the 
personal characteristics of the incumbents 
have no impact on the job and industry 
characteristics. Both these constitute a 
mechanistic understanding. Jobs with bad 


working conditions cannot exist by them 
selves. Such jobs can materialise only if the 
production process has such provision and 
there are people in the society to work as 
labour under these conditions ’ Thus, a 
holistic approach where both industry 
characteristics and socio-economic position 
of the potential workers are considered in 
complementarity is the only meaningful 
approach However, a further modification 
is necessary Recent researches (eg. Stigler, 
1962; Me Call, 1970) have stressed that even 
if there are jobs and workers willing to work 
in those jobs it does not describe all the 
dimensions of the situation. The job search 
process is also a complex process and needs 
to be studied. Thus, we have presented the 
findings divided in two sections. 

(i) One describing the industry charac¬ 
teristics and working conditions which create 
the demand for contract labour 

(u) The other dealing with the socio¬ 
economic context of the broad society ex¬ 
plaining why some persons are willing to 
work under such working conditions. We 
have included also the job search process in 
this section. 

Together, these two parts describe working 
and living conditions as well as the reasons 
tor occurrence of such conditions It is now 
possible to analyse how the conditions may 
be changed, what are the consequences of 
a specific type of change, what alternative 
steps may be taken and all such questions 
related to organisation In a final section we 
have discussed these aspects with the under¬ 
standing that organisational and move- 
mental aspects are the justified conclusions 
for such a study 

The major part of the information per¬ 
taining to industry characteristics were col¬ 
lected from the survey of contract jobs. But 
there are certain points where the perception 
of the workers reflects better the particular 
characteristics ol the industry For such 
points wc relied upon information collected 
from contract workers For the study of the 
socio-economic context and job search pro¬ 
cess we have relied mainly upon information 
collected from workers and supplemented it 
with macro information about the different 
socio-economic groups in the region. Thus, 
the study included two types of surveys 
(l) survey of contract labour jobs and 
(n) survey of contract workers. The first one 
was a survey of purposively selected units 
and the second one, a sample survey. For the 
first one we collected from the RSP manage¬ 
ment the list of departments (altogether 87 
departments excluding the fertiliser plant) 
and the description of contract jobs in each 
department Wc surveyed the actual in¬ 
cidences of job contracts, by visiting 23 of 
these’departments where, as per the official 
list, incidences of job contracts were high 
In these 23 departments we made job-to-job 
inquiry to find out the job contracts, number 
of workers engaged and working conditions 
in some of those. For the rest of the depart¬ 


ments we relied upon the official informa¬ 
tion and revised those once-m-a while on the 
advise of the trade union workers who had 
come to help Discrepancy with the official 
statistics on this account was not very high. 
But our estimate of total number of contract 
labour in the steel plant was higher than the 
official figure particularly because there were 
several smaller and bigger contractors who 
did not come under the purview of the Con¬ 
tract Labour Act and therefore, we are not 
accounted for in the official figure for 
numerical strength of contract labour in the 
steel plant 

The sample survey of contract labour 
posed many more problems We made a list 
of all the residential localities (jhopris or 
slums as well as the handful of residential 
colonies for contract labour) from where the 
great majority of the contract labour came 
to work 6 It was possible since they have to 
live in the nearby areas of the steel plant 
because of duty hours and lack of con¬ 
veyance. Nevertheless, the listing was a 
formidable task since most of the slums were 
illegal and temporary with nowhere any 
record existing about them From the list we 
selected 11 hamlets in a cluster sampling 
approach In a next step, all the houses in 
each of these selected hamlets were listed and 
information about the occupations of the* 
household members were collected either 
from themselves or from their neighbours. 
This helped us to identify the ’contract 
labour’ persons in each of the selected 
hamlets which constituted our sample. 
Because of the irregularity of the job and 
multiple occupations the identification of 
individuals as ‘contract labour’ was an 
equally difficult task Finally, we selected 146 
pcrsSns who were working as contract 
labour during the survey and nine such 
persons who had long experience as contract 
labour but were out of a job, though were 
likely to be recalled Information regarding 
working and living conditions, socio¬ 
economic background, job-search process 
and organisation of the contract labour in 
steel plant were collected by interviewing the 
155 persons selected m this way. The 
questionnaires were not structured, but the 
team-members were instructed to note the 
priorities considered by the interviewee At 
least six attempts were made to contact a 
selected person before declaring him/her as 
‘non-available’ Even then, quite a few 
persons could not be contacted, which, 
rather, reflect upon their working conditions. 
Partly because of this reason and largely 
because of the diversity of working con¬ 
ditions under different contractors and in 
different jobs, the scope of generalisation of 
the study is limited Nor did we direct the 
study for such a purpose. If a trade union 
is interested, with their resources the activists 
can complete a more declined study in a 
limited time A meaningful contribution 
from us carl only be one ol indicating what 
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are the proper areas of inquiry. This exactly, 
was the purpose of the study. 

CHAR AC I I RIS TICS or CONTRACT Ft) JOBS 

The Kourkela Steel Want of the Hindu¬ 
stan Steel Limited (HSL) company was 
fully commissioned in February 1963 The 
period 1957 to 1962 was the period of 
massive construction works and gradual 
commissioning of diffcicnt units This was 
also the period of extensive inside contrac¬ 
ting (for operation, not for construction 
alone) since the USL company, lacking in 
personnel strength, could only start the 
operations b\ contracting the jobs of the 
newly-commissioned plants to the con¬ 
sultants and collabotalors Over the years, 
these labouicis were departmentalised and 
the number ol departmental stall increased 
trom about 4,000 in 1958 to 25,000 in 1962 
Large scale recruitment ceased thereafter 
The company followed stringent i tiles ol 
recruitment in the public sector In con¬ 
sequence, those jobs which were not vet 
departmentalised till 1962 were netei taken 
over on the grounds that the labourers 
employed in these jobs, lading to meet the 
educational and other requirement, would 
have to be retrenched Fngagcd in such jobs 
arc about 4,000 contract labour, some ol 
whom have been wot king m the Kouikcla 
Sleel Plant since the late lilties 

Save lor these 4,000 wotkcis, the contidst 
labout, either m construction oi in inside 
contrasting, became late in the sixties More 
than that, there was a conscious eflori on 
to departmentalise them as well as the casual 
workers The first reversal of such a per¬ 
sonnel policy came in 1971, significantly, 
within a few months alter the signing ol a 
bipartite agreement between the manage- 
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SI tvpc ol Work Number ol 

No Contract 

Labour 


1 I oading and unloading 2,150 

2 Mise low grade jobs 2,190 

i) Sleeping, housekeeping 


and conservancy 890 

ill Watch and ward duls 240 
in) (idideniiig 530 

i\) Painting, DDL 

spraying, ele 530 

3 Relimng of turnaecs, elc 1,090 

4 < leaning of machineries and 

other special cleaning 1,145 

5 Processing and transportation 490 

6 Maintenance (of railway 

tracks, water supply, houses 
in township, etc) 470 

7 Repair works (minor and 

capital repair) 900 

Total 8,435 

8 Construction 3.220 

Total 11.655 


ment of Steel Authority of India L.td and the 
national trade unions proclaiming complete 
abolition of contract labour in all perennial 
jobs, in pursuance of the recommendations 
of the National Labour Commission and the 
subsequent act about contract labour 
During the next ten years the number of 
contract labour increased by 4,200 

Table I shows the approximate number of 
contract labout in the steel plant in 1982 
Jobs like loading and unloading, metal¬ 
lurgical maintenance (relinmg) of coke-ovens 
are the ones which were never departmen¬ 
talised In metallurgical maintenance 
Get man technical know-how- was sought lor 
a long time And when the Germans left, it 
was already too late to departmentalise the 
woikers without going through the lorma- 
lities ol the employment exchange A new 
job created lately and extended io con¬ 
tractors, is cleaning of machineries Eailiei, 
the opciatois used to do this work them¬ 
selves Hut they now refuse to do so on the 
plea that they have io put extra effort to meet 
the demands of increasing productivity 
There is some truth in il Whatever be the 
reason the work is being detailed out and 
at present cleaning ol machinery, almost 
everywhere in the plant, is being done by 
contract labour 

Besides these, there are several operations, 
which may be called cleaning, processing or 
maintenance, but which have the same com¬ 
mon featuie that those involve difficult or 
extremely unhealthy working conditions and 
grave danger T he cleaning of the roof in the 
sieel melting shop, from where the practice 
had restarted, is one such job Because of 
the almost inhuman condition undei which 
the work needs to be done, permanent 
workers were noi willing to do it the 
management, instead of improving the con 
ditions of the work has resorted to the 
engagement of insecure labour compelling 
them to work in (he same harsh conditions 
Indeed, the method is souglii as a solution 
wherever the permanent workers demand 
bettorment of conditions of work It is worth 
noting that working conditions in some of 
these dangcious and harsh jobs where the 
contract labour system has remained in 
vogue since the fifties, have worsened instead 
of making any improvement In pitch- 
cutting in the by-products plant lor example, 
earlier the workers were given jaggery lo cal 
to prevent contracting illnesses The practice 
has been slopjied since about ten years 
Gloves and boots, once found on contract 
labour engaged in these jobs, have become 
larc over the years 

The types ol 10 b discussed above are the 
ones where employment ol contract labour 
has become the norm But limited incidences 
are found in many other jobs Indeed, the 
restricted extension ol the piacticc is more 
because ol historv —it is not possible io 
replace the permanent workers and difficult, 
though not impossible, lo convert existing 
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direct production to contractual production 

It we compare the increase in personnel 
strength since 1968 we observe that the 
numerical strength of the pennanent em¬ 
ployees has increased by 4,400 and that ol 
the contract labour by 4,200 Thus, neatly 
a half ol the additional personnel of the steel 
plant has been reciuited as contract labout 
However, this statement should not be mis¬ 
understood as that additional contract 
labour is employed only in the newly-added 
units We have already indicated that old 
jobs have been reorganised and detailed out 
making recruitment ot contract labour 
possible and that m many old jobs, parti¬ 
culars for the dangerous ones or the low 
giade jobs, comma labour is being cm- 
ployed side by side with permanent labom 
I oi the latter cases the only ic'slricimg pro¬ 
vision is the legal picvcntion ol such icctuil- 
mcijl pioccduies in iobs which aie perennial, 
etc Thus, the system is lound only when a 
jjictext can he made and the job mav be 
made lo appear, in papeis at least, as 
tempoiars But that is not difficult since a 
great many operational jobs ate by nature, 
intermittent the blast luinaee is charged 
only at regular intervals, but that helps 
deelaution of ladling and slag dumping 
work as irregular and In loi employing 
contract labout 

When such pretexts aie invented lor, 
proper operational jobs those iobs which 
conic undei repair or maintenance should 
be fertile areas lot employment of contract 
labour In such a big plant and township 
repair and maintenance jobs arise eon- 
tinuously and may keep repair personnel 
engaged for the whole time I he plant had 
started with departmental repair organisa¬ 
tions and a central capital repair organisa¬ 
tion "lor minor and major repairs tespec- 
tivoly Those still exist bul perfoirn only a 
pail ol the repan iobs Increasingly con¬ 
tractors are being inducted for performing 
such jobs It is irue that the volume of repair 
works has increased due lo the aging of the 
steel plant and township But this has not 
led to the increase ol personnel strength in 
departments loi repair and maintenance 
Instead, the increased workload is being met 
by engaging contractor 

it must be evident Irom the loregoing 
discussion that the maioi scope ol employ¬ 
ment of conn act labour is m manual iobs 
though there are stiav cases of contractual 
working even in mechanical operations 
Such iobs should not require much training 
oi skill except lor some on-tlic job training 
In couise ol the survey we found that the 
educational levels were, in gcneial. low. but 
the majority ol male contract woikers leh 
(hat some training was necessary lor the 
specific |obs they were pci forming 1 he lime 
required for acquiring the neccssaiy skill was 
given variously, Irom three days lo more than 
a year, though more than three months was 
the common answer T Ins hit ol mloimation 
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provider a good idea of the turn-over rates 
of male workers Although lay-olfs are quite 
Irequent, in new recruitments often the same 
woikers engaged by contractors m some 
earlier contract are recalled In consequence, 
there exists hundreds of contract labour with 
several years of experience behind them, but 
hardly anyone with contmous employment. 
The contract labour force has never been 
accused of absenttsm, no matter that they 
have strong village ties and leave rules are 
bad On the whole therefore, m the matter 
of job-specific skill and commitment 7 to 
work, the production organisation has not 
suhered much in transformation from 
departmental to contractual working There 
is only a net reduction in wages and facilities 
given to workers 

Most of the labourers did not have any 
scope of vertical movement, but lateral 
movements, from contractor to contractor, 
from job to job, were frequent Often this 
was done intentionally so that the workers 
could not know the name of the contractor 
under whom they were supposed to work 
As many as 32 persons out of a sample of 
1SS workers did not know the minimum 
details of employers essential for registering 
a complaint By agreements between the 
representative unions and the plant manage¬ 
ment the terms and conditions for engage¬ 
ment of contract labour are announced 
periodically The minimum wages were fixed 
in 1983 at Rs 425 and Rs 395 (including DA) 
for workers inside the plant and in township 
respectively Besides, house rent, bonus, 
provident fund and employees state in¬ 
surance benefits were awarded to them But 
in our survey we found that a good many 
workers were not able to calculate their dues 
in wages, DA, overtime and bonus and at 
least 32 workers out of 155 were definitely 
receiving less than the stipulated minimum 
wage. There were complaints about irregu¬ 
larity in payments and even of contractors 
absconding without making payments Only 
a few contractors honoured the overtime 
rates and bonus terms announced House 
rents or cycle allowances were rarely given 
Provident fund benefits were an additional 
avenue for exploitation of workers, very tew 
workers had seen their PF accounts to be 
sure that they are actually being deposited 

Working hours were generally eight hours 
a day though in some jobs like loading and 
unloading the period of waiting for goods 
to arrive extended to several hours, even days 
Information about leave conditions show 
(see Table 2) that the great majority of the 
contract labour had no paid holidays Thus, 
almost every day throughout the year might 
turn out to be working day 

It should also be noted in working con¬ 
ditions that many jobs were not in reality 
but those were declared to be In horticulture 
or township departments or in sweepers’ job 
in administrative offices the jobs were not 
well-defined and the plant officials assigned 
contract labourers to whatever work they 


wished Many such labourers were de facto 
house-servants and maids of officers, while 
their wage came from the plant budget Out 
of 89 male workers and 18 female workers- 
inside the plant, who felt that they had to 
work in dangerous situations 33 males and 
11 females had no items of safety provisions 
available to them The rest had only in¬ 
sufficient items like a pair of boots or 
helmet—only six persons had sufficient 
number ol safety items. Safety rules were 
evaded in various manners. A very common 
practice was to give a small amount of 
money annually for the purchase of all the 
safety equipment needed Some of the con¬ 
tractors supplied the worn out things 
discarded by the permanent employees 

It appears that safety conditions are being 
violated mcieasmgly after the practice of 
employing contiacl labour for dangerous 
jobs has become pievalent In pitch-cutting 
for example, till ten years ago, the workers 
were given molasses to eat in order to check 
diseases contracted from inhaling They were 
also given boots and eye glasses Such prac¬ 
tices have stopped In mould-coating, at one¬ 
time, leather jackets and salt tablets were 
being given to workers 1 his too has stopped 
To mention another side ol the problem— 
often the workers, particularly those who 
work on piece-rates, are reluctant to adopt 
safety measuies, for those reduce their 
capability to work and hence the earnings 
With a pair of heavy boots movements are 
certainly restricted. Nor is the plant manage¬ 
ment or the contractors eager to prevent such 
violation of safety rules by the workers It 
is quite possible that the accident rales have 
increased during the course of the last 
decade. Some of the big strikes of contract 
labour occurred after major accidents when 
scared labourers fled front the jobs creating 
serious shortage of labour 

Accidents are common Out of the 155 
contract labourers interviewed 24 had 
received, at one time or other, injuries which 
were not of a minor nature. Of them 15 
received full pay leaves during ailment, the 
rest did not receive even such support By 
an agreement the medical facilities available 
to the permanent workers in the plant 
hospital should also be available to the con¬ 
tract workers But only three of them could 
receive treatment facilities available at the 
plant hospital This is because the hospital 
requires for admission an accident certificate 
from the employers establishing the bona 
fides of the case The employer contractors 
are extremely reluctant to issue such a certi¬ 
ficate since the same certificate effectively 
becomes a documented evidence of safety 
lapse on their part Thus, the medical 
benefits extended to the contract workers has 
remained mostly on papers. 

The conditions of work are gradually 
changing During the early seventies there 
was little institutional control on the inside 
contracting system But in course of time the- 


movement of the workers has achieved some 
success m defining the terms and conditions 
of recruitment and work. Particular mention 
must be made of the settlement made since 
1978 between the steel plant management 
and the representatives of the contract 
workers Though the management has 
always reiterated that it is not the employer 
in respect of the contractors’ labour within 
the meaning of the Industrial Disputes Act, 
nevertheless it has agreed to enter into settle¬ 
ments with their representatives as a gesture 
of goodwill and with a view to maintaining 
industrial peace and harmony Even if the 
agreements reached can only be indicative, 
not imperative for the contractors, the plant 
management can exercise some indirect 
control preventing excessive deviation from 
the institutionalised norms Thus, the 
working conditions of the contract labour 
aie being increasingly well-defined In 
the matter of recruitmeni loo it has been 
principally agreed bv now that the old 
workers of an outgoing contractor should 
be reinstated as far as possible by the new 
conliactor for the same ]ob This provides, 
at least partly, employment security foi con¬ 
tract labour In a sense, the movement of 
contract labour is gradually attaining foi 
itself internal labour market chaiacteristics 
Should they succeed in attaining employ¬ 
ment security their conditions of woi k may 
improve steadily But it is doubtful whether 
this can be achieved without affecting the 
already engaged workeis 

The plant management has also agreed to 
review the different contract jobs from tirne- 
to-time and departmentalise those mbs 
which can be made continuous, pereuhial, 
etc. Some jobs have been departmentalised 
in steps over the years, though new areas lor 
engaging contractor are also found In the 
matter of employment however, the present 
employees of contractors suffer badly 

Characteristics of Workers and 
Job-search Process 

Jobs can be contracted out successfully 
only because there are people to do the work 
under those conditions and at the given 
terms. Indeed, the terms and conditions of 
the contract jobs point to some particular 
sections of the society as the potential labour 


Tabie 2 Conditions Regarding Leave 
(Days for which payments are made 
though not worked) 


SI 

No 


Number of 
Workers 

1 

No work no pay 

68 

2 

Only the national holidays 

30 

3 

Sundays and government 



holidays 

32 

4 

Sundays and also CL and EL 

20 

5 

Are uncertain about the 



regulation*. 

5 


Total 

155 
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force But the requirements of analysis does 
not stop there Out of the potential labour 
force only a section arrives at the recruitment 
pool Many others may have no information 
or are unable to reach the level for various 
other reasons. The recruitment procedure 
also prevents the entry of some others A 
further question is the problem of keeping 
the jobs Once recruited the workers need to 
make further adjustments to suit the 
requirement’s of the job Apart from being 
a member ol the potential labour force and 
the recruitment pool the abilities to make 
such adjustments also plav an important role 
in the final determination of the composi¬ 
tion All these features need to be noted to 
draw detinue conclusions about labour force 
composition 

The most obvious chaiactemtics ol con¬ 
tract labour jobs is the low earning poten 
tial Since it allows only for low standards 
of living the historically betier-ofl sections 
of the society are automatically screened out 
It is difficult, it not altogether impossible, 
to change diastically the standards of living 
The depressed sections of the society who 
know the wavs of maintaining low standards 
of living are the only ones suitable Alter¬ 
natively, such low paid jobs can evist because 
there are people in the society who ate teady 
to work even at such tales Besides, there arc 
other reasons why the depressed sections of 
the population feature prominently in con¬ 
tract labour jobs It is the upper castes and 
economically better off sections who have 
cultural objections against such works as 
sweeping and hcadloading Since these jobs 
are, tn most cases, contracted out, the 
depressed castes and tribes feature pro¬ 
minently in the aggregate of contract labour 

In our sample of 155 contract labour 95 
persons (65 out of 119 males and 30 out of 
16 females) were scheduled tribes This may 
be compared with the composition of 
Group C workers (i e, personnel excluding 
executives and supervisors) and Group D 
(sweepers) workers in permanent services in 
the steel plant Among them only 22 per cent 
were scheduled tribes and 11 per cent 
were scheduled castes The proportion of 
scheduled castes in our sample could not be 
determined 8 In any case, from the propor¬ 
tion of scheduled tribes it is evident that the 
depressed sections predominate among the 
contract labour 

Although the human capital theories 
explain income differences in terpis of 
educational level there is very little ground 
to support such a reasoning There are 
similar jobs where both permanent and con¬ 
tract labour arc employed side by side but 
are paid at different rates The educational 
levels of permanent workers in such jobs are 
often higher since the recruitment procedure 
through employment exchange make certain 
minimum level of education as necessary to 
qualify for the candidature (recruitment 
pool). But it is open to question whether 
such an education has any contribution to 


increasing productivity. However, the educa¬ 
tional requirements of institutional recruit¬ 
ment procedure eliminates a good many 
people from permanent services in the steel 
plant though they may still find oppor¬ 
tunities in contract labour services. As for 
composition, the very low level of literacy 
and education of the contract labour, 
indeed, points out to the more depressed 
sections even among the scheduled com¬ 
munities Female workers, who arc no doubt, 
the more depressed among the scheduled 
communities, figure prominently among the 
contract labour They accounted for about 
a fourth part of contract workers in our 
sample while the corresponding proportion 
among permanent employees in the steel 
plant was 4 5 per cent only Here too the 
institutional recruitment procedure discrimi¬ 
nates against women Women are not 
allowed to work within the plant area due 
to reasons of safety But such a restriction 
does not apply for the contractors and they 
freely employ women for work within ihe 
plant boundary, even for most Iwardous 
jobs Discrimination against women is not 
absent even in recruitment lor contract 
labour job We have already noted in the 
previous section that very few women were 
employed in such jobs where there was some 
scope to learn In fact, we observed that 
women were employed mostly for head¬ 
loading work associated with dilferenl jobs 
or lor sweeping works Since for such jobs 
retrenchment can be made without much 
difficulty caused to the employeis the female 
workers in general suffered from more in¬ 
security of employment While the average 
experience of male workers in our sample 
was 5 5 years that of the female workers was 
3 0 years. 

Age composition cannot be determined 
since such a depressed section of people 
cannot count their ages. The regional com¬ 
position is of interest. Nearly two-thirds of 
the sampled workers come from the local 
area, from districts of Bihar and Orissa 
adjacant to Rourkela These districts have 
a high percentage of scheduled tribes in the 
district population The next big contingent 
of contract workers were from the relatively 
depressed western part of Orissa In com¬ 
parison, very few workers were Irom the 
advanced coastal districts which supply the 
major part of departmental workers, or from 
other states ol India Such facts are (he ones 
which support the contention that low-paid 
jobs may exist because there are people from 
backward regions willing to work even in 
such terms. 

But even within the backward areas and 
depressed people around Rourkela only a 
section features prominently among the con¬ 
tract labour Although certain districts of 
M P and West Bengal are nearer and well- 
connected to Rourkela than many western 
districts of Orissa, within our sample there 
was no single contract labour from the 
former regions. Almost all the workers were 
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either from the homestate, Orissa or from 
two adjacent districts of Bihar As we find, 
this is the consequence of the job-search 
process. Among the potential workforce for 
the jobs only a few arrive at the recruitment 
centre, that is, Rourkela Even after that they 
have to wait for long, signalling their avail¬ 
ability Naturally, only those people who 
have friends, relatives and acquaintances, 
find it possible to stay in Rourkela and 
engage themselves m the long duration job- 
search process T his is how there is a marked 
preference lor the people of Orissa in the 
labour pool T he southern districts ol Bihar 
too feature prominently because they belong 
to the same tribal cultural zone of which 
Rourkela is a pan It is also possible to 
explain from this why very few unattached 
women are found among the contract 
labout It is rarely possible tor a single 
woman to engage hersell in the job-search 
process by being in Rourkela. 

Recruitments are made in Rourkela, 
unlike in the past the contractors have no 
need to send recruiting agents to villages 
Although many workers assemble daily at 
the taciory gates waiting tor jobs, rarclv new 
recruitments ate made there Some of them 
bribe the gatekeepeis and go through the 
plants inquiring about vacancies Only 27 
persons leccivcd jobs by their own cflort, 
mostly during the early days of the plant 
Ihe rest wete first recanted on the basts ol 
recommendations made by their taends, 
relatives and unrelated persons like perma¬ 
nent employees or tiadc union leaders Olten 
they were compelled to do gruelling works 
as house-servants or maids, for months, to 
please the referees 

Evidently, a screening occurs at the job- 
scarch level, those who can sustain the 
strenuous and complex process have high 
commitments to work Besides, there is a 
marked tendency to prefer the experienced 
people, about a halt of the new recruits in 
our sample were engaged earlier in industrial 
jobs of some sort They are likely to be aware 
of disciplinary requirements of industrial 
jobs Further adaptations are needed once 
one succeeds in actually being recruited, in 
order to fulfil the type of commitment 
demanded by the job 

In our sample of 155 persons there were 
60contract workers who had gone through 
a less strenuous job-search process Some of 
them were the members of ihe families 
displaced during the construction period and 
ater settled in rehabilitation colonies in and 
around Roui kela The rest were those whose 
close relatives like husband or parents were 
already in Rourkela That they were nol 
screened thiough the strains of job-search 
process was reflected in the tact that many 
of them had very limited experience (table 3) 
We can presume that they were engaged in 
the jobs where the necessity of on-the-job 
training was not very high permitting high 
turnover rate. Out of the 36 female contract 
workers in’the sample 31 belonged to this 
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category They had arrived at Rourkela 
through some relations and had joined the 
plant when some opportunity arrived The 
nature of job generally given to women and 
the relative lack of commitment arise from 
this job-search process Because of the social 
conditions very few women can come to 
Rouikela specifically in search of jobs In 
turn, such migrations are discouraged since 
the image of female contract labour develops 
along the locally recruited ones and prevents 
the employers from considering women for 
Skilled jobs 

We did a detailed analysis of the settle¬ 
ment pattern of the rest 95 persons in the 
sample who ai rived at Rourkela specifically 
in search of jobs Excepting one. all of them 
were inarncd (oi widowed) and rarely 
anyone stayed alone after a year oi two ot 
contract labour scry ices Out ol a total of 
90 couples in the sample only six were such 
cases where only one of the spouses was 
staving at Rourkela We had also collected 
information about the nearest relatives of 
the sampled woikets Very lew ol the single 
workei (amities left their wives or husbands 
al then villages, in families where there were 
more than one worker even the parents were 
not left behind In the latter catcgoiy 
sometimes even brolheis and sisters weie 
brought to Rourkela 

1 he reason w hy people prelet to bring all 
then iclatives to Rourkela ean be explained 
by (lie demands ol the eondaet laboui jobs 
1 lie gieat majority of jobs have practically 
no leave and it is just not possible foi them 
m make frequent visits to villages, no mailer 
that most ol them come from nearby areas 
Intormation collected by us show that only 
15 per cent of the contract labourers who 


had their near relatives like wife, husband 
or parents staying in villages, were able to 
visit them once in a month; 75 per cent of 
them could make at the most, two visits a 
year The adaptation procedure, theietore, 
requires almost total shifting of commitment 
to the industry and the urban area, by bring¬ 
ing all their near relatives as eaily as pos¬ 
sible. Those who cannot, continue to visit 
their villages more ficqucntly and are 
gradually singled out for absenleeisrn finally 
being dropped In this way anothei screen 
ing occurs Through the whole pioccss the 
employers acquire a labour force whose 
commitment to industry is not less than that 
of the permanent labouters, nevertheless, 
who work lot less There is, therefore, a net 
gain for management without any sub 
stantial loss in industrial oiganisation 
In course of the process ot settlement with 
wife, children and/or parems neaily 40 per 
cent of the contract labour lamihes at 
Rouikela reached a composition where only 
one workei had to maintain an average 
family size ol 4 0 We have already discussed 
the wage rates ol contract labour for the 
above category ot families this wage rate 
works out to be about Rs 1,500 per annum 
as the possible per capita expenditure 1 hev 
were, of course the economically woist off, 
towards the maximum of the scale were the 
families without parents oi children as 
dependents and still, no need to remit pari 
of their incomes to villages, or the families 
with more than one worker With only one 
dependent per worker the pei capita expen¬ 
diture permissible could rise to Rs 3,000 per 
annum 9 Only those people who arc able to 
survive in an urban area with such low 
standards of living are the ones who finally 


become eligible for contract labour jobs In 
order to undeistand their social origins we 
collected information about their previous 
landholding pattern It has been shown in 
table 4 Evidently, the large majority came 
from such rural families who found it 
difficult to subsist trom cultivation for even 
a half of the vcai Many of them were 
landless, manv others tailed to answer (noted 
as ‘not available’) since the barren uplands 
they owned produced nothing but prevented 
them trom declaring themselves as landless, 
liadmonallv, they have been living at a very 
low standard, it is possible only for them to 
survive m Roui kela with the meagre earnings 
from contract labour works 

On inquuy it was found that none of the 
contiact labour teceived any income from 
the land they held after they settled in 
Rouikela In most cases, a brother or an 
unde, whose lanulv remained back in the 
village, continued cultivation. Since the size 
of the holdings vveie too small to suppoit 
the families the contract labourers did not 
make any claim to the produce None of 
them had sold then holdings. There is 
another important dimension to then exis¬ 
tence which probably explains much ol this 
behavioui ludged by visits to villages ol 
origin, only eight per cem of immigrant con¬ 
tract iaboui in oui sample had completely 
severed their ties The test visited their, 
villages occasionally, on one pretext or 
another, even if all the close relatives were 
at Rouikela The reasons cued were like "foi 
meeting distant relatives" or "for attending 
festivals” But we suspect that behind these 
overt reasons theie was a deeper motivation 
I he insecurity in contract labour jobs 
prevents them from adopting such decisive 
steps as complete severance of village links. 
The house-site, a small patch of cultivable 
laud ot even a piece of barren upland, some 
Iriends, relatives and well-wishers—these are 
probably the last resort to fall back upon in 
case of retrenchment Probably they keep 
their claims alive by visiting the home 
villages once in a while on some pretext or 
anothei After all, there are plenty of cases 
m their experience in which contract workers 
were retrenched even alter ten or fifteen years 
ot service Only recently, T1SCO mines 
around Rourkela have closed dow n one after 
another forcing contiact labour families to 
return io agriculture alter three generations 
of work in the industrial sector (Mahapatra, 
1978) How can they risk complete severance 
of this tie 9 In such cases as of contract 
labour in Rourkela the industry-agriculture 
nexus takes a charaeteiistic form Unlike 
certain other cases ot cheap labour ptocure- 
ment (e g, Wolpc, 1980), no part of ihcir 
family reproduction cost is borne by the 
rural economy The wage rates are low, 
nevertheless, the conditions of work demand 
that the same wage be treated as “family 
wage" And yet, the terms of work dooot 
permit complete severance of village links; 
it is the’ nature of industrial organisation 
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(number of workers ) 


Category 


Total Number of Years of Experience 
as Contract l.aboui 


Total 



Upto 1 Year 

1-2 Years 

More 


1 Displaced local 

12 

t 

5 

19 

2 Workers whose idalions were 





already working at Rourkela 

16 

9 

16 

41 

3 Rest of the woikcrs 





a) staying alone 

8 

3 

4 

15 

b) staying with others 

9 

9 

62 

80 

Total 

45 

23 

87 

155 

1'abi i 4 Landholding Paiilrn in Vni \ofs for Oihir 

THAN DlSI’LM I-D 

Cultivable Landholding 

Schedule Tribe 

Others 

(Sufficient for Number 

Number of 

Number of 

Number ol 

Number of 

ot Months) 

Families 

Contract 

Families 

Contract 



Labouiers 


Labourers 

1 Nil 

7 

II 

19 

22 

2 Upto 3 months 

18 

33 

10 

12 

3 Above 3 upto 6 months 

17 

26 

12 

13 

4 Above 6 upto 9 months 

4 

4 

6 

6 

5 Above 9 upto whole vear 

2 

2 

3 


6 Not available 

7 

ii 

3 

3 

Total 

55 

87 

53 

*<) 
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GNFC turnover touches a new high of Rs. 304.46 crores. 
Net Profits peak at Rs. 64.01 crores. 

Twelve projects of Rs. 650 crores under implementation. 
Seven electronic projects taken up in one bold sweep. 
Narmada 150 Prince Scooter launched. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It gives me immense pleasure to welcome you all at this 10th Annual General 
Meeting of your Company I also take this opportunity to wish you all a vf*ry happy 
and prosperous New Year 

The Directors’ Report and Audited Accounts lor the year ended on 30th June, 
1986 have been in your hands for quite some time and may I, therefore, with your 
permiSvSion, take them as read ? 

Economic Scene 

The national economic scene in our country today, gives us bnght hopes and 
optimism lor the years to come, despite disturbances m some parts of the country 
Under the dynamic leadership of our young Prime Minister, Shn Rajiv Gandhi, 
some bold and progressive measures have been introduced by the Government to 
improve the national economy These measures include liberalisation of industrial 
licences and MRTP policies, introduction of broad banding concept to promote 
better capacity utilisation, increase in the licensed capacity to achieve economic 
scale of operations, incentives to encourage exports, introduction of long term 
fiscal policy to simplify tax laws and rationalisation of tax rates, etc The new 
Economic Policy aims at reducing areas ot control, minimising procedural 
requirements and creating incentives for savings, investments and efficiency All ol 
us are indeed very happy to find a new thrust to the national economy Yet another 
important policy decision of the Government is the emphasis on profitability and 
accountability for the public sector and to raise resources for them from the capital 
market 

Fertilizer Consumption and Imports 

During the years 1984 86 and 1985 86 , fertilizer consumption has increased, 
though not to the expected extent, despite aberrant weather conditions, since the 
areas under irrigation and HYV (high yield varieties) had increased confidently, 
supported by promotional and extension effortB by the Government and industry 
The year 1985 86 has seen unprecedented glut in fertilizer stocks due to failure of 
monsoon in Kharif 1985 and insufficient rams during winter The fertilizer 
consumption increased from 82 11 lakh tonnes in 1984-85 to about 87 22 lakh 
tonnes, registering a growth of 6 2% as against the target of 16 3% over the 
previous year A number of stales like Rajasthan, Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil 
Nadu, Karnataka and parts of Maharashtra which had long drought spells during 
the year, recorded either a negative rate of growth or only a marginal improvement 
over the previous year Fourteen states, with over 4 35 crore hectares of crop area 
were reported to have suffered from drought This year again, the monsoon in 
Kharif has failed in Gujarat, Maharashtra and Rajasthan, although the overall 
position in the country is slightly better than the last year 

The gap between the fertilizer consumption and production in terms of N+P 2 O 5 
consumption came down from 34% in 1983 84 to 29% in 1984 85 and further 
dropped to 27% during 1985 86 , mainly because of a substantial increase in 
indigenous production, particularly of Nitrogen Since indigenous production of 
N+P 7 O 5 is not sufficient to meet the country's requirements, import of fertilizers is 
inevitable But we find that in 1984 85, the imports of 36 25 lakh tonnes of all 
nutrients constitute 121 8 % of the gap which means more imports than required 
Likewise, in the year 1985 86 , import of 33 15 lakh tonnes of all nutrients is again 
more than the gap, being 111 6 %ofthegap Such excessive imports have created a 
glut in the market 
Corporate Mission 

Your Company has set before itself a dear and inspiring mission to exploit every 
opportunity and grow into an excellent multisector multinational industrial giant 
The vigorous implementation of this mission is already bearing results We already 
have on hand twelve projects of about Rs 650 crores, spanning a widespectrum of 
industries from fertilizers to chemicals, weedicides, electronics, automobiles and 
power generation But this is not all We have also become a real nucleus for 
development in this part of the country and have emerged as a pioneer in the field 
of education as well as wasteland development We have been associated with the 
running of the first Enghsh Medium College of Science, Technology and 
Commerce in South Gujarat, where, in addition to Electronics, Computer Science 
is also being taught from this year Responding pragmatically to the call of the 
Pnme Minister for greening 50 lakh hectares of wasteland m the country, we have 
taken up the task of greening the 8,000 hectare island of Aliabet in the mouth of 


river Narmada An inter-disciplinary and multi pronged development programme 
is being chalked out fm Aliabet 

Financial Highlight* 

You might have observed from the Directors' Report that vour Compun, has 
laid a sound financial foundation by achieving new heights in turnover and 
profitability The turnover touched a figure ol Rs 304 4o crores whir h is 32 per 
cent higher than the figure of Rs 230 47 crores lor the fiibt year Your Company* 
has registered almost 100 % increase in its net profits which stood ai Rs M 0 ] 
crores this year as against Rs 32 04 notes ot the last year Hie reserves of the 
Company have increased from Rs 45 06 crores to Hb 93 05 1 rotes 
Dividend 

Your Directors believe in firm and steadv growth Therefore, keeping in view, 
the Company's future projects, the need for retaining funds in business and the 
future growth of capital, your Diret tors have recommended dei filiation of 
dividend at the rale of Rs 1 80 on fully paid equity shares of Rs lOeai h, suhie* t to 
deduction of lax at source as per the provisions ol the Income lax Act 1%1 
Plant Operations 

The operational efficiency was at its best during the year under rrjxiTf and the 
Ammonia plant was run at over 11)0% ' apcuity for mure than 170 stream days 
Likewise, the Urea plant was run at more than 100%capacity lor 257 stieam days 
resulting in a production of 6,24,7/3 Ml s as against 4,74,303M Ts lor the last year 
The average annual capacity utilisation of the Ammonia plant ai hieved a new peak 
of nearly 90%, which shows an increase of about over that of the last year 
l ikewise, the average capacity utilisation of the Urea plant was around 105 . as 
compared to 80% during the last year which shows an inirtase of about M You 
will be happy to know that your Company is the first fuel oil bused fertilizer 
company using high pressure technology to achieve such high level production 
performance, not only compared to Indian Standards, but also compared to 
International Standards The Methanol plant, which went into commercial 
production only on 10th August, 1985, also kept pace with fertilizer plants by 
registering a capacity utilisation of 108% in the very first year of its operation 
Presently the Ammonia plant is running at over 100% capacity, the Urea plant at 
around lie'll and Methanol plant at .around 120% 

The maintenance monitoring and inspection has been of a high order and we 
have been following the sound principles of preventive and predictive 
maintenance You will be also happy to note that the operation of the plants of 
your Company have continued to remain not only pollution free bul Gujarat 
Narmada is being quoted as an example of running plants at 'zero’ pollution 
Marketing 

Despite the glut situation in the field of fertilizer marketing, and the all India 
growth rate of fertilizer consumption being only 6 2 % as mentioned by me earlier, 
your Company was able to increase its sales by 32% In other words, your 
Company has increased its market share in all the States under its operation, 
namely, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Haryana, Rajasthan, 
Maharashtra and Gujarat Let me mention here that this achievement is a result of 
the dynamic marketing policies of your Company We have gene to the mo 6 t 
backward and tribal areas to promote consumption of fertilizers by also making it 
available in small packets We have also tapped potential avenues where the 
marketing of fertilizers can be increased We have reached our Narmada Urea to 
remote areas, even by incurring additional transportation costs The promotional 
activities by way of demonstration farms, Kisan Melas, audio visuals, newspaper 
advertisements, TV spots, seminars, etc were strengthened during the year 
under report We have increased Narmada Khedut Sahay Kendras The members 
of Narmada Kisan Parivar have increased from 42,000 to 65,000 We have also 
opened more fertilizer buffer godowns in the interior areas and our field staff have 
made personal contacts up to village level societies on a massive scale to 
understand their problems and to educate them on the optimisation of the use of 
fertilizers The industrial products, Buch as Methanol, Liquid Ammonia, Liquid 
Oxygen, Liquid Nitrogen also registered a phenomenal growth in sales As 
compared to the sales of Rs 12 51 crores of industrial products during the year 
1984 85, the sales increased by 107% scaling a new height of Rs 25 84 crores 
Start-op and Commieekiiiing Team 

The Start up and Commissioning Team which commenced its activities only ,, 
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tabi ^»ar has gained momentum and dunng the year under report it has provided 
assistance in the commissioning of KRIBHCO’s plant at Haztra as well as the start 
up, commissioning and stabilisation of the LPG plant of ONGC This Team had 
also repaired m a record time of 12 days, the imported Oil Heater of the LPG plant 
of ONGC, which ui«s damaged due to an explosion 
Research and Development Activities 
As a step towards excellence and identifying new areas for development based 
on our existing facilities and potential your Company has established a Research 
and Development Cell This Cell has identified basic chemicals for cooling water 
treatment, which will not only save Rs 35 Iakh6 per annum but had also helped in 
establishing reliable and dependable chemicals for cooling water treatment of the 
Company’s Ammonia and Urea plants This Cell has also developed a Butachlor 
process in collaboration with M's Gharda Chemicals Pvt Ltd , Bombay 
Design and Construction Division 
Your Company has established a Design and Construction Division to provide 
design support to the maintenance and modification of its plants and also to take 
up design work of the additional facilities to be established by the Company This 
Division also undertakes the design and construction jobs of other companies 
During the year under report, this Division successfully carried out jobs entrusted 
to it bv nSCO, JaiYishedpur and ONGC, Ahmedabad The entire work of 
engineering, procurement, inspection and supervision of the Company’s 
Buiachloi project is being carried out by this Division 
Expansion and Diversification 
D'lririg the last Annual General Meeting, 1 had mentioned in my statement, the 
y.'.T! wise commissioning of various proiects You will be happy to know that there 
has been good progress on these projects 
i t xpunsion of Methanol Protect 

Your Company has received license for increasing licensed capacity of 
Methanol from 20 000 MTs per annum to 1,00,000 MTs per annum and has 
invited offers from well known foreign parties for the establishment of this 
projec t We expect to finalise the technology tie up and foreign collaboration 
c onlrai ts by January 108/ 
n I nr mu A Ltd Prom I 

The work on the r i,000 IT A Formic Acid project is in full swing and 
meilunuul lomplelion will l»e achieved by the second half of 1987 The 
pinduitionof Formic At. id is expected to comment e in the Iasi quarterof 1987 
hi Nitrofihosphat*, Cult iurn Ammonium Nitrate and Concentrated Nitric Acid 
/Voiei Is 

The contracts foi the 1,42,500 tonnes per annum Nitrophosphate plant, the 
1,4? 500 tonnes per annum Calcium Ammonium Nitrate plant, and the 33,000 
tonnes pc r annum Concentrated Nitric Acid plant have been awarded to M/s 
UHDF GmbH of West Germany These contracts have been taken on record 
by the Govt of India The total cost of all the three projects will be around Rs 
217 crorcs, including a foreign exchange component of about Rs 60 crores 
The foreign exchange requirements are being tied up and the balance cost will 
be met with from the resources generated by the Company The ground 
breaking ceremony for this project was performed on last ’Dassera’ day 
a Captive Power Protect 

, The first phase of the 25 MW Captive Power Project will be commissioned by 
February, 1987 and the civil works for the second phase of 25 MW are in full 
swing Tin second phase will be commissioned by the middle of 1988 
v Butachlor Project 

The work on the establishment of the Butachlor project is in full swing and it 
is expected that Butachlor with a new brand name “NARMADACHLOR" will 
be introduced in the market by 1st May, 1987 
ci Electronics Projects ♦ 

Your Company has now identified the Eld Ironies projects to be 
implemented by it and has obtained approvals by way of registration from the 
Govt of India 

(a) Colour TV Glass Shell Project 

The Colour TV Glass Shell Project lor 15 lakh shells will be established at a 
cost of Rs 185 crores at Village Borakhadi in Vyara Taluka of Surat District 
Necessary land has already been acquired and the contracts for the supply of 
engineering know-how, service-., etc have already been signed with M/s 
Owens Illinois of USA The application for approval of foreign collaboration 
has been made to the Govt of India 
(h) Colour TV Tube Project 

The Company has also decided to put up a project tor manufacture of fa lakh 
pcs of colour TV tubes per annum at the Borakhadi site mentioned above The 
cost of this project is estimated at Rs 105 crores The Company is actively 
negotiating (or foreign collaboration and hopefully the technology lie up will be 
completed by the end of December, 1986 
(c) Printed Circuit Boards Project 

Your Company has already signed the collaboration agreement for the 
know how for the manufacture of 30,000 sq mtrs per annum of Printed Circuit 


Boards with M/s PCK, technology division of M/s Kollmorgen of USA The 
application for the approval of know how agreement has been submitted to the 
Govt of India The total cost of this project is estimated at Rs 11 crores 
(dl EPABX Sys/em Project 

Your Company has decided to establish a project lor EPABX system at 
Village Dharoli of Jhagadia Taluka for which necessary land has already been 
acquired and the shed is under construction 
(e) Connectors. Hybrid Circuits and Telephone Components 

The Company has decided to go in for the manufacture of bO lakh 
Connectors per annum and 49 lakh Hybrid Circuits per annum Your 
Company has also decided to go in for the manufacture of certain telephone 
components 
un Scooter Project 

Members are aware that the Company has already establislied a g r ass root 
plant for the manufacture of “NARMADA SCOOTER” at Village Chanderia of 
Valia Taluka through its wholly owned subsidiary, Gujarat Narmada Auto Ltd 
(GNAL) The first phase of 50,000 scooters per annum has already been 
commissioned and it is proposed to increase the capacity to 1,00,000 scooters 
per annum The production of scooters has been stabilised and you will be 
happy to know that the Narmada scooter has passed through all stringent 
quality tests Keeping in with the tradition of Gujarat Narmada to give 
NOTHING BUT THE BEST, GNAL has established a full fledged quality 
control facility at its factory site GNAL had sponsored a rally for communal 
harmony from the "Birth Place to Work Place (Janmabhoomi se 
Karmabhoomi tak) of Mahatma Gandhi" on the Narmada Scooier, covering 
1,500 kms and had not only demonstrated its best performance, but had also 
achieved an average of 44 kms per hire of petrol Your Company has. through 
GNAL, established a grass root scooter project in a record time of 144 days 
As for the marketing of NARMADA SCOOTER, you will he happy to know 
that the dealer network all over the country has been finalised and the bookmq 
for Narmada Scooter has already commenced from 7th November, 1986 
urn Joint Venture in UAE 

Your Company is planning to put up a 500 tonne pei annum Phosphors 
A( id project in UAE as a joint venture with M/s Mozak International Inc , Abu 
Dhabi The Memorandum of Understanding for such a joint venture has 
already been signed and the same has been i ibmitted to the Govt of India for 
its approval The total cost of this project has been estimated at US$60 million, 
whu h will be financed by way of equity of US $ 20 million and loans of US $ 40 
million 

Homan Resources Development 

Your Company firmly believes that productivity and profitability cannot be 
optimised without optimising the development of its people Your Company has. 
therefore, continued its tradition of providing the best development opportunities 
to its people by providing them in house training as well as by sending them to 
various training courses in India and abroad The Company recruits every year 
bright graduates, diploma holders and IT! technicians as trainees to mould them 
into the Gujarat Narmada culture of excellence The Company has also provided 
training to the technicians from other fertilizer units in India 

The Suggestion Scheme has continued to remayi popular amonq the employees 
of your Company and has significantly helped in improving the efficiency in all 
areas of the Company’s operations 
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lather tlian the unwillingness of the workers, 
which retain the last vestiges of rural-uiban 
nevus and forbid complete commitment lo 
industry and urban setting 

Finally, let us have a look into the living 
conditions at Rourkela with the purpose of 
studying the type of adaptation needed in 
this aica Raiely unv contractor pays con¬ 
veyance allowance and housing facilities 
Only a hall of the male contract labour in 
our sample had cycles In order to economise 
in time taken tor travel they have to reside 
in the vicinity of the plant Al 1 such land are 
acquned by the company and only a few sites 
have been tegularised, Thcrcfote, the great 
majoiity of them reside iri illegal slums 
which have grown like mushtooms within 
three kilometies of the plant. These arc 
demolished periodically In such a condition 
it is unlikely that any of these localities will 
have drinking water or sanuaiy facilities 

In spite ot the hardship ot settling in 
nearby areas they have little time left for any 
other work I his is reflected in various ways 
1 he household woiks must be looked altei 
b\ someone The majoiity of the wives ol 
even scheduled iribe conliact labour aie 
house-woi kers, it is the unman led daughters 
who are the main participants inflating the 
numbci ot female contract labour Owing 
to the shortage ot time they are unable to 
obtain ration cards, ienew employment 
exchange caids or take their children to free 
medical establishments in ease ot illness 
While it is imperative that they must meet 
every single demand o( (he industnal 
organisation, Iheolhei faculties ol industrial 
hie lemain out ol then teach 

C)R( iANISAI ion AND N1o\ t Ml N IS 

Consequent upon the changing eomposi 
lion ol labom loree in Rourkela region I he 
orientation ot irade union activities in that 
region has changed over years While the 
problems ol the displaced peisons and those 
of the consti uction workers were the majoi 
issues m the fifties the movements of depart¬ 
mental workers predominated in the sixties, 
after the commencement of the plant The 
intense struggle ol the permanent woikers 
culminated in October 1%7, in a massive 
general stuke lasting loi thirteen days Alter 
that, the grievances ptocedures have been 
impiovcd and tlieie was no further occasion 
when the peimanent employees of Rouikela 
Steel Plant had to undertake any serious 
agitation to press their demands The focus, 
since then, has shifted, therefore, to contract 
labourets whose increasing numerical 
si length and importance make them a 
sizeable section ol plain workers as ot 
% present 

tiFoHowing the recommendations ol the 
National Labour Commission and in view 
of the CMLiaci I abour (Regulation and 
AbotifiOnfiitC! 1970, a hipaitite agreement 
wa sijB|rd4B>iy 7 0 b, the SAII management 
and (Jit^BSFferem all-India bade unions 
procWH|g||tg comp'eic abolition of contract 


labour in perennial jobs. But the achieve¬ 
ment in the matter of abolition has becii 
only limited while new avenues have been 
created since then for increasing the numeri¬ 
cal stiength ol contract labour In the 
following period there has occuircd several 
sectional and depaitmental strikes of 
contract workers tor regulations and 
improvement ot job conditions. In 1971 
theie was a major agitation in the raw 
materials department leading to physical 
clashes, in 197J CITU led a seven days 
strike in demand of regulari.sation, in 
December 1974 there was a big suppoit 
strike by the permanent workcis when a con¬ 
tract worker died in an accident I here was 
a lull during the emergency which was 
followed by a scries ol strikes in different 
departments opposing retrenchment orders 
All these culminated in a big stuke in 
July 1978 called by Rourkela Ma/door 
Sabha Following the strike an agreement 
was signed between the management ol 
Rourkela Steel Plant and the recognised 
union (RMS) although the management 
relused lo admit any responsibility but 
moral One ol the major i Inuses ol this 
agreement was continuation ol services ot 
wolkeis even alter the change ol couliactors 
In addition, theie are clauses regarding wage 
rates, conditions of work, eu, which have 
been discussed already The original agice¬ 
ment has been subsequently leviscd al times 
following strike notices 

How organised are the contiact workers 
of the steel plant'’ Since involvements may 
be of different degiees we asked the sampled 
workcis whether they had any connection 
with any union either as a member, or by 
participating in stukes, demonstrations, 
meetings, or some other tonns ol associa¬ 
tion For this very general question it turned 
out that nearly a half of the sampled workers 
had some ‘connection’ with one or the other 
ol the bade unions Howevci, the low pro¬ 
portion ocems because of the new recruits, 
who, quite naturally, rcquucs some lime for 
acclimatisation before they may come to be 
‘connected’ with bade unions Among those 
who have worked tot more than two veais 
as conbacl labour, continuously oi inter¬ 
mittently, three-fourths had 'connections', 
amongst those with mote experience there 
was huidly anyone without any ‘connection' 
ever However, a dismal picture appears once 
we look into mote intensive paibcipabon 
Membership criterion was meaningless 
because some ol ihe caid holders did not 
even know the name ol the bade union to 
which thev were affiliated We collected 
detailed lnfonnjtion about paibcipabon in 
trade union activities and found that only 
two in the long list ol 155 sampled woikers 
wcie really active Both ol them were male 
wot kens, with long experience and had only 
limited family responsibility By analysing 
Ihe results we arrived at two basic deter¬ 
minants ol participation rate in trade union 
activity (i),total experience and (it) avail¬ 


ability of time for union work A third 
tactor, a cultural cause, too had featured in 
our discussions with respondents. As it has 
been already indicated, the matching process 
inevitably diaws permanent and contract 
labour predominantly from two different 
sections of ihe society In consequence, 
dilteiences exist in language, manners, 
customs and sex between the two sections 
ot workers which often discourage them 
IT cm participation in the trade unions 
dominated by permanent woikers. But we 
were not aware of this feature at the begin¬ 
ning of the suivey so as to conduct a 
systematic investigation, and therefore, can 
pm it only as a hypothesis 

Regarding the forms ol struggles we found 
that the working and living conditions detei- 
mine the suitable tomis Under the existing 
conditions such programmes as stukes, 
which call merely (or abstinence from 
existing work, arc able to register extensive 
paibcipabon But demonstration oi picket¬ 
ing. which necessitate lurther engagement 
do not find impressive response Ihe vci v 
reason, shortage of lime, which pievems 
them from visiting their villages in ihe 
v icmitv, explains this behaviour I he chaiac- 
tuistic household economic pattern ol the 
contiact laboui in Rouikela makes it 
difficult for them to sustain long duiabon 
stukes, since theie is no alternative souicc 
to fat! back upon But because of then 
sbategic importance in the mdustiv, sonic 
sections ol them can excit sulfluent presente 
within a slum pcnod ol absence It is worth 
studying whethei the substitution ol Indus 
tual Disputes Act because ol a special act 
lot contract laboui has given them some 
additional scope ol sti ugglc At piesem, the 
Irade unions function in the same style as 
thev do toi ihe permanent woikeis honour¬ 
ing all the clauses which applv foi the 
permanent vvoi kers 

Let u\ now turn to the question ol 
demands The poor terms and conditions 
ol contiact labour jobs arc strongly sug¬ 
gestive tor wage increase, etc, as the proper 
demands But once we adopt a holistic 
appreciation those do not appear as tuvia- 
lities As we have discussed, the exiting 
situation is the icsutt ot interaction between 
industry and society, a matching process 
between job conditions and the social 
background ol workers available for such 
jobs It follows, therefore, a demand for 
changing the teims and conditions of work 
will lead to a diffeient matching process In 
net effects the presently employed workers 
may loose their tubs while the new recruits 
may not be even irom the same social 
groups This brings us to the question of 
time-phasing of the demands If it is desired 
that the benefits of struggle should accrue 
to the existing (i e, struggling) workers and 
to that particular social group, the first 
impel ative is to curtail the option of the 
industry to seek new recruits In other words, 
C 9 ntmuit> of employment is not only the 
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foremost demand, but sepaiates the types ol 
demands which can be raised before and 
after tins is achieved 

In our view the types of demands which 
may be latsed even during the unsecured 
sci vice conditions are - ( 1 ) compensatory 
wage provisions offsetting the effects of, 
price rise and maintaining the existing 
standards of living, (it) safety piovisions 
along with punitive steps against the viola¬ 
ting contrastois and heavy compensation for 
the atfested workers, (in) leave lulcs, which 
alone will help them in participation .in 
societal activities including nade unions, 
(iv) housing, etc, the minimum facilities for 
humane existence, and fv) security ol 
employment In anticipation ol the last the 
management must be pressed at this stage 
itsell, to issue regulat pay-slips and such 
necessary documents required to establish 
bona tide ol the existing workers 

Only alter some security ot set vices is 
obtained demands for bettcimcnt <>t living 
vonditions may be raised without atlecting 
the inteiesis of the existing contiaei winkers 
Matters like time-scale wages, gradation of 
tohs and parity with departmental wotkers 
■nav be raised only at this stage f sen depait- 
incntalisation ot contiaei |obs may be 
demanded at this stage It is true that routing 
ol recruitments thiougli employment ex¬ 
change in case ot departmentalisation may 
Uneaten the contract workci-, ol tetieiieh- 
inciit Howevei, ad hocism tor some part ot 
employment may not be absolutely impos¬ 
sible Umls like Kourkela Steel Plain have 
not vet rear lied this stage But increasing 
secuinv ol seivices ol contiaei lahoui due 
to their snuggles suggest that such demands 
may make then appeal ancc very soon, 
iTiavbe, by the next decade Only then we 
shall come to know nunc*clcaily what stand 
do the trade unions lake on such questions 
as departmentalisation ol jobs with ot 
without ad hoc appointments 

Such a situation will thiow up several 
connnveisial questions Ihc employment 
exchange procedure was adopted in the 
country in order to avoid nepotism in indus¬ 
trial employment. Whether it is lustilied to 
permit such ad hoc appointments is, there¬ 
fore, an open question It is woilh discus¬ 
sing because otherwise, by going through the 
tegulai procedure, the existing workers 
whose struggles would bring about, the 
departmentalisation, would not be able to 
retain their jobs Most of them lack the 
necessary educational qualifications and 
othei requisites demanded by the employ¬ 
ment exchange. It is also a question in case 
ot ad hoc appointments, whether it is proper 
to let persist the wage differentials between 
the permanent and ex-contract workers 
While such a policy on the part of the trade 
union would create disgruntlcment among 
the ex-contract workers, parity in wages may 
not be liked by the permanent workers enter¬ 
ing through employment exchange having 


higher qualifications The persistence of two 
grades of permanent woikers, howevei, will 
mean ultimate success of the employers in 
offsetting the gains of working clt'w move¬ 
ment in the sixties whcieafter the u-erint 
ment of cheaper laboui under contract 
sytem had begun Finally, there is the 
question that ad hoc permanency and parity 
of conditions will help only the existing 
contract vvoikeis but will depuve the social 
group from which they have been drawn. 
Hus is because the better wage lates and 
woiking conditions will match with the 
bettei oft sections of the society instead ol 
the present group This too is an uneasy 
question which must be squaiely laved In 
consequence ot the introduction of contract 
laboui system in oiganisevl seclcn the 
woiking class movement in the country has 
conic to face a dillerent perspective I he 
giowth ot contiaei laboui movement ovei 
the last ten years has almost come to a 
crossroad when hard decisions will have to 
be taken If the trade unions do not want 
to be caught unprepaied they must stall 
thinking about the proper policies - from the 
long-term point of view--fat all such 


questions discussed above 

In a nutshell, the '-ontract labour system 
has thrown up several questions pci taming 
to the contradictions between industrial 
organisation and Ihc broadet society lo 
understand the natuieof the problem let us 
take a closer view of the whole labour 
market organisation Theie are several tiers 
of oiganisation Within each tiei there is 
some degiee ol manoeuvrability and some 
scope ol upward movement But the entry 
possibilities into another tier is highly 
restricted and is regulated by a distinct set 
of conditions Ihc diffetent tieis are 
( 1 ) laboui market at Rouikela, 

Oil conttaet labour without secumy of 
services, 

(in) contract labour with security of 
services, and 

(iv) depat [mental (permanent) labour 
So long as the trade unions were concerned 
primarily with the interna! organisation of 
the fourth and linal tier with partial involve¬ 
ment in the internal organisations of the 
earliei tw-o nets. I he development ot the 
contract laboui movement has sharply laiscd 
questions about entiy conditions, about the 
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externality of a market organisation is con¬ 
trast with the internal conditions which was 
the pre-occupation of the past activities 
This implies that the trade unions, hence¬ 
forth, will have to consider many such 
aspects which, in the past, did not demand 
much of their attention It may be noted m 
addition that while going beyond the boun¬ 
daries of the organised sector they will 
require questioning of several established 
norms of the society 

In the question of departmentalisation of 
contract labour some union may stop merely 
by agreeing in principle that "preference will 
be given to contractors’ workers engaged 
by/through contractois on the same job, for 
recruitment against the departmentalised 
jobs provided their names are sponsored by 
the employment exchange” Others may find 
that such a principle is only to hoodwink 
workers since the great majority of the ex¬ 
isting contract labourers will not be found 
suitable by the employment exchange The 
latter requires middle-school level education 
for the types of jobs presently done by con¬ 
tract labour Very few workers have this re¬ 
quisite qualification as we have discussed 
earlier They may feel the necessity of 
challenging an established norm of the 
society that expertise conies from years of 
school education The clause that women 
woikers would not be engaged in the works 
departments may be challenged by others 
As contract labour, the same illiterate people 
and women served quite satisfactorily Why 
should they be considered unsuitable once 
the jobs arc departmentalised 1 Exclusion 
from jobs is cei tainly not the right procedure 
for avoidance of sexual harassment, it that 
is the reason behind the discriminative 
practice against women. 

Concrete suggestions are beyond the scope 
of academic research Besides, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether there is any undisputed answer 
to any of the questions posed earlier All that 
we want to point out is that, one or the other 
answer indeed, favours one or the other 
social group. If one favours the presently 
engaged workers and depressed social groups 
one may teel that the suspension of demand 
foi increasing real wages may be a desirable 
strategy Others may teel that tiade union 
movements should always ask for wage in¬ 
crease and dcpaiimentahsauon no mattei 
what the social background of the woikers 
In effect, they represent the interest of 
certain other sections of the society Similar 
distinctions ausc in the stands taken in the 
questions like relaxation of qualifications 
required for candidature or in the question 
of women’s employment within the factory 
premise The crux of our analysis was not 
to see the industry and the agriculture (or 
the rest of the society) as separate entities, 
not to treat the worker only in his industrial 
setting but also in the social selling Since 
the performance ol the trade unions can be 
properly evaluated in the context of the 


broad society we have tried, in particular, 
to bring out the social consequences of 
different policies adopted by trade unions 

Notes 

[The group of researchers consisted of 
Dayauada Das, Kamal MaJhendroo, Mala 
Rangaiajan, Pranabandhu Behera, Gopal 
C'haran Dash, Prafulla Kumar Samal and 
Nirmal Sengupu (project director) The present 
note introducing the study, has been prepared 
by Nirmal Sengupia The detailed report 
entitled “Contract Labour in the Steel Region 
Rourkela" may be obtained from Asian 
Workers Development Institute, Sector-6, 
Rourkela j 

1 The official estimate is 6,700 The reason 
behind this discrepancy has been discussed 
in [he texi 

2 The works which are (i) perennial, (n) inci¬ 
dental and necessary tor the work of the 
factory, (m) sufficient to employ a con¬ 
siderable number of wholetime workmen, 
and (iv) being done in most concerns through 
icgular workmen 

3 The project was undertaken in 1482-10 when 
Manoranjan Mohnnty was the director 
(honorary) of rhe institute The inspuation 
of the study came from Bastia Memorial 
Trust and Rourkela Ma/door Sabha, finan¬ 
cial suppoit for the study was received from 
f PS Foundation The group of reseaichers 
gratefully acknowledged substantial help 
received by (hem from many other re- 
searcheis, several other trade unions, 
managerial staff of Rourkela Sieel Plant, 
Orissa government officials, Madias Institute 
of Development Studies and many other 
persons and institutions apart from the spon¬ 
sors Thanks also to all ot them who have 
commented on the Report 

4 See Ciail Omvedt's report in £/’W'(Omvedt, 
1981) 

5 This idea is Irom Berg (1981, chapter 2) 

6 Apart from the hutments and slums around 
the plant contract labour also lives (i) in 
quarters for permanent workers as their 
relatives, friends, servants or tenants, (n) in 
villages near the town But general impres¬ 
sion is that they account for a smalt 
proportion 

7 It is a much nmundeistood concept and has 
many dilferenl interpretations Technically it 
means adaptation of norms and values of the 
industrial society While most of the eaiher 
researches had considered this as success and 
failuie of the workers in inculcation of 
such noims and values recent work assigns 
due importance to the social setting and 
managerial policies in improving commit¬ 
ments of workers, 

8 Because, in this region where the borders of 
three states meet, the hsi of scheduled castes 
change from district to district The answers 
received to the inquiry came out sometimes 
from ignorance sometimes from the moiiva- 
tion ot obtaining special privileges due to 
scheduled casies 

9 Per capita national income at current prices 
during 1982-83 was just under Rs 2,000 per 
annum 
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Public Enterprises in India 

If Not for Profit Then for What? 

Prajapati TVivedi 

Public enterprises should not be evaluated on the basis of the same criteria as private enterprises, though, like 
private enterprises, they must be evaluated. 

In their eagerness to see the economy take off, the Indian planners opted for the policy of the 'big push’ in 
which the creation of a large number of varied public enterprises played a major role. However, the Indian economy 
failed to take off as expected, among other reasons, because of the ' drag-effect‘ caused by the inefficiency of 
these public enterprises. To realise their original goals, Indian planners will have to reorient their development 
strategies. They will have to move from a policy of ‘big push’ to a policy of ‘big stick’. That is, from a policy 
that emphasises the creation of more public enterprises to one that emphasises better utilisation of existing public 
enterprises through performance evaluation. This paper suggests a way of doing the latter. 


RECENTLY, Amartya Sen (1983) raised 
some important issues relating to the perfor¬ 
mance evaluation of public enterprises in 
India While his diagnosis of the problem 
was correct, his prescriptions were too 
abstract to provide guidance for policy 
formulation 1 This paper seeks to redress 
this deficiency. 

There are two prerequisities for eliciting 
superior performance from public enter¬ 
prises First, we must have an appropriate 
criterion for evaluating their performance, 
i e, we must be able to distinguish ‘good’ 
performance from ‘bad’ performance using 
an appropriate criterion Second, we must 
devise appropriate incentive schemes so that 
the public enterprise managers will be willing 
to do their best in teuns of this criterion 
The focus of this paper will be on the 
meaning and the search for the appropriate 
criterion with only a brief discussion of the 
appropriate incentive schemes and other 
institutional requirements necessary for 
ensuring good performance. 

APPROPR1ATL CRITERION 

The follwing passage from Sen (1983) is 
very instructive as a backdrop for the dis¬ 
cussion in this section 
In the absence of any well-formulated alter¬ 
native criterion, the public tends to judge 
success or failure of public enterprises by 
profits, and this has led in India to much 
cynicism about the abilities of public enter¬ 
prises This might be at least partly un¬ 
justified, but it is fairly inescapable in the 
absence of a different system of performance 
evaluation. Even in political discussions in 
Parliament or in Assemblies, or in news¬ 
papers, it becomes difficult to avoid using 
the profit criterion, since there is no other 
precise measure of success that is offered for 
discussion Having a well-formulated system 
of social profits based on shadow prices, 
despite the possible crudity of these shadow 
prices may, therefore, serve the purpose of 
both giving the management a clear percep¬ 
tion of interest of the respective public enter¬ 
prises (and related to it, of their own self- 
interest), and also provide the public with a 
basis of evaluation other than profits 
Sen makes several good points. There ex¬ 
ists a strong and urgent need for an alter¬ 


native to private profit (we shall henceforth 
use the prefix ‘private’ to avoid confusion 
with other concepts such as the social 
profit) la the absence of such an alternative, 
private profit will continue to be in wide 
currency. 2 

There are several problems with Sen’s 
prescription, however Ironically, his solution 
is itself part of the problem. It is a big leap 
from private profits to social profits at 
shadow prices To exhort policy makers to 
undertake this task without providing help 
on the specifics is similar to asking a person 
to cross the ocean without giving him the 
means to do so This is perhaps the reason 
why fifteen years after Sen first urged the 
use of social profits at shadow prices 3 it 
still remains ummplcmentcd. It is especially 
surprising because Sen is fully aware of these 
pitfalls In his own words. 4 

One would like to avoid the danger of 
hollow purism that htu made so much ot 
modern economics unfit for actual use. 
Another problem relates to the criterion 
of social profits suggested by Sen While it 
is superior to private profits and moves us 
in the right direction, it does not go far 
enough 

In the balance of this section, we will 
attempt to develop an alternative to the 
notion of private profits that is conceptually 
sound and accessible for actual use 5 

Prom ems with Private Profit 

There are several problems with using 
private profit as a criterion for public enter¬ 
prise performance 6 Before we can show 
what is wrong with private profit, though, 
we must (enow what is it that we expect from 
private profit anyway? That is, what is the 
criterion for judging a criterion 9 Or, what 
is the meta-cnterion? 

Public enterprises are an instrument of 
public policy. As with any other public policy 
instrument, the operation of a public enter¬ 
prise ought to enhance social welfare To 
determine whether a public enterprise 
management as enhanced or hampered 
social welfare, a criterion must meet the 
following requirements: 

(1) It must be monotonically related to 
management's performance 7 Increases 


and decreases in the value of the criterion 
should be related only to factors within 
the control of the enterprise manager. In 
other words, it must be ‘fair’ to the 
public enterprise management 
(2) It must be monotonically related to 
social welfare An increase or a decrease 
in the value of the criterion should reflect 
an ncrease or a decrease in social 
welfare In other words, it must be ‘fair’ 
to the nation 

Given these criteria, we can now evaluate 
private ‘profit’ as a measure of the public 
enl-rprise management’s performance The 
problems with ‘private profit’, tn terms of 
its failure to satisfy the above meta-critena, 
may be divided into four broad categories: 8 

(1) Accounting Problems 

This category 9 includes problems with 
private profit that arise because it is based 
on a private accounting framework. This 
framework looks at costs and benefits from 
a private stockholder’s point-of-view and not 
from society’s point-of-view Therefore, it 
follows that private profit is monotonically 
related to private stockholders' welfare and 
not social welfare. There are four accounting 
problems with private profit that make it 
unsuitable for public enterprise performance 
evaluation. 

(a) Some Accounting Costs Are Not Due 
Costs- If private profit decreases due to an 
increase in a particular cost component, it 
does not imply, ipso facto, that social welfare 
will also decrease 10 Examples of such costs 
are 

(i) Taxes 

(n) Interest payments 
(in) Transfers (e g, donations) 

(iv) Depreciation 

For instance, if tax is collected from a 
private enterprise, it unquestionably repre¬ 
sents a cost to the private shareholders or 
owners of that enterprise because they lose 
money which would have gone into their 
pockets Hence, the owners of a private 
enterprise are fully justified in treating it as 
a cost because they are worse off—their 
personal welfare decreases But what about 
social welfare? From the society’s point-of- 
view, direct-taxes imply taking money from 
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one pocket and putting it into another. 
Ignoring distributional consequences, such 
a transfer neither increases nor decreases 
the total welfare of society—it simply 
redistributes the given level 
It follows, therefore, that if a public enter 
prise manager is able to show a greater 
private profit by reducing the amount of 
taxes paid, there is no reason to reward him 
This is also true for interest payments, 
transfers, and depreciation 11 

(b) Some Accounting Benefits Are Not 
True Benefits: Example of such benefits are - 

(i) Interests received 
( 11 ) Dividends earned 
(in) Capital gains on the sale ol financial 
instruments 

(iv) Transfer payments received 
These items arc categorised as benefits in 
the private accounting framework, but arc 
not so from society’s point-of-view. For 
instance, if a pnvate enterprise receives 
interest and dividends from its investments, 
its shareholders or owners are better off 
Their personal welfare increases because they 
are richci by that amount. 1 hey arc justified 
in treating it as a benefit 
Consider a situation in which a public 
enterprise managei succeeds in getting a sub¬ 
sidised loan at five per cent and deposits it 
at ten per cent in anothei bank This arbi¬ 
trage yields him a five per cent return 
Should this be considered a benefit in the 
social calculus? Should a public enlerpnse 
manager be rewarded for this activity'' Of 
couise not. If that was not what the public 
enterprise was set up for, then that activity 
was an unintended deviation from desirable 
behaviour. Also, this constitutes a transfer 
of surplus from one party to another and 
not a net increase in social welfare 

(c) Some Costs, Are Ignored Private 
profit not only misciassities costs and 
benefits, it also ignores some of them For 
example, the opportunity cost of working 
capital docs not figure explicitly on the usual 
profit and loss statement. This is not major 
problem for private accounting The owners 
of a pnvate enterprise are usually aware of 
the implicit cost of excess inventories and too 
much idle cash on hand However, this omis¬ 
sion can have serious distortive effects on 
the public enterprise manager’s behaviour 
The implicit opportunity cost of working 
capital is very low for these managers as they 
get subsidised loans or outright grants to 
can 3 over laige inventories 12 

(d) Some Costs Are Measured In¬ 
correctly■ Measurement of cost has two 
aspects: ‘price’ and ‘quantity’ of the 
resources involved The former is discussed 
under pricing problems; here we are con¬ 
cerned with the quantity aspect. In the 
private accounting framework, capital stock 
is measured either at book value or at 
acquisition (historical) cost Unfortunately, 
for th£.®urposc of public enterprise per- 
formoMte evaluation, both measures are in¬ 


appropriate. What we want to measure is the 
amount of production capacity or the ‘stuff 
the manager has to work with to produce 
the output Both concepts of capital stock 
used in the private accounting framework 
fail to reflect the quantity of this ‘stuff n 

(2) Pricing Problems 

These problems may be classified into two 
groups. 

(a) Wrong Prices It is possible that both 
output and ipput prices may not reflect the 
true scarcity values. This distortion could be 
a result of government pricing policies or 
may arise from some other market imperfec¬ 
tions. Private profit is calculated on the basis 
of current market prices. For the owner of 
a private entei prise, these are indeed the onlv 
relevant prices as his return depends on the 
actual prices paid and received lie would, 
therefore, exhort his manager to maximise 
profits given these prices. 

For a public enterprise, the problem is 
obvious If it is receiving an input at a sub¬ 
sidised rate, then an attempt to maximise 
profit would lead to an over-allocation of 
resources This violates the second meta- 
criterion an increase in the criterion (private- 
profit at current market prices) leads to a 
decrease in the nation’s welfare This would 
also happen in the case of a private entei- 
pnse Howevei, a pnvate enterprise is not in 
the business of maximising the national 
welfare 

(b) No Prices■ There are ceitain benefits 
and costs that are totally ignored in the 
pnvate profit calculus. This is conceptually 
equivalent to putting a price ol zero on both 
costs and benefits. There are two major 
categones of this 

(l) Non-Commercial Objectives More 
often than not, public enterprises are ex¬ 
pected to carry out some ‘non-commeicial’ 
objectives. They are so called because such 
objectives would not be carried out by an 
enterprise run on a purely ‘commercial’ 
basis, that is, run with the sole objective ot 
maximising private profits. In fact, non¬ 
commercial objectives are considered the 
raison d’etre for public enterprises Classic- 
examples are the setting up of a factory in 
a backward region of the country to develop 
it, providing schooling to the workers’ 
children and decent medical and housing 
facilities to the workers and their families 
The problem with such goals is that the costs 
associated with them get counted in the 
private profit framcwoik whereas the 
benefits do not figure anywhere This 
framework is obviously unfair to a public 
enterprise manager who may appear to be 
less cost effective m terms of a standard 
profit and loss statement. 

(a) externalities- These costs and benefits 
aie well known foi being absent from the 
private profit calculus This is true for both 
public and private enterprise alike 

Consider a public enterprise polluting the 


environment. If we evaluate its performance 
on the basis of the private profit it will be 
unfair to the nation. For this enterprise will 
produce beyond the optimum point in order 
to maximise private profits. 

(3) Attribution Problems 

Another problem with private profit as a 
criterion for public enterprise performance 
is that often an increase or decrease in its 
level may not be attributable to an improve¬ 
ment or deterioration in managerial perfor¬ 
mance. This violates the meta-cnterion of 
fairness to the manager. The following are 
some of the more important attribution 
problems 

(a) Changing Prices- Suppose, for ex¬ 
ample, in two consecutive years there is no 
change in the operations of the public enter¬ 
prise except for an increase in the puce ol 
an input In lerms of private profit, the 
public enterprise manager will appeal to 
have performed less effectively This con 
elusion is obviously unfair On the othci 
hand, if the price of the output had in¬ 
creased, he would appear to have impioved 
Ins performance This is also misleading 

(b) Changing Macro Conditions- There 
could be othci changes in ihc economy that 
could have eithei an adverse oi tavourahlc 
impact on the perloimance of the public 
enterprise manager A recession in the 
economy is one such example Change in 
pnvate profit as a result of such factois is 
a misleading indicator of managcnal 
performance 

(c) Size of the enterprise A public enter¬ 
prise may show very low levels of profits 
because of its small size It would be unfair 
to compare the private profits ot two public 
enterprises of different sizes. 

(d) Inhented Plant. Again, a public enter 
prise uiav have low levels of private profit 
because of the nature of the plant and the 
machinery This, however, may not ne the 
fault of the present management. 

(4) Conceptual Problems 

(a) Single Period Indicator The most 
serious problem with private profit is that 
it is a ‘single penod’ indicator It ignores 
many future effects of present actions For 
example, a public enterprise manager may 
improve the level of private profits in the 
present by postponing or ignoring optimum 
maintenance schedules. This is unfair to the 
nation because ultimately the society will 
have to bear the consequences. 

(b) Average Indicator Private profit tells 
us the average performance of the entire- 
system Therefore, if an addition is made to 
the plant capacity, it is difficult to determine 
what the marginal contribution of this 
change is to the profits. 

Common Alternatives to Private 
Profit 

It is not a recent revelation that private 
profit has problems as a measure of public- 
enterprise performance The alternative 
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criteria most commonly used, however, have 
equally serious drawbacks. All such criteria 
can be classified into two groups- 

(a) Partial Indicators 

These indicators 14 are characterised by 
their emphasis on one aspect of enterprise 
performance to the exclusion of all others 
To illustrate, let us consider the following 
three common indicators. 

(i) Productivity oj Individual Factory. An 
example of this would be labour producti¬ 
vity. It says nothing about the productivity 
of other factors of production, overall pro¬ 
ductivity, overall cost, and the appiopnate- 
ness of the capital-labour ratio 
( 11 ) Cost Effectiveness This emphasises 
the attainment of a goal at the minimum 
possible cost The quantity oi the quality of 
the goal, however, is never questioned 
(ni) Partial Business Ratios 1-or example, 
the inventory to sales ratio emphasises the 
importance of the optimum level oi inven¬ 
tories to the exclusion of all other objectives 
The problem with such indicators is clear 
They do not include all costs and benefits 
associated with the enterprise operation and 
henct fail to measure overall perfonnance 

(b) Multiple Indicators 

These consist of a weighted average of 
several partial indicators In fact, such indi¬ 
cators are more common than the simple 
partial indicators Bv taking a weighted 
average of a number of paitial indicators, 

I sm t I 


some evaluators feel that they have covered 
all aspects of an enterprise operation and 
have hence rectified the deficiency associated 
with the partial indicators While it is true 
that multiple indicators do not, in general, 
suffer from the problem of lack of coverage 
of costs and benefits, it is equally true (and 
common) that if reasonable care is not exer¬ 
cised, they mav suffer from the problem of 
uneven coverage. 

Consider the following simple multiple 
indicator. 15 

Performance = ( 5) Labour productivity 

+ ( 5) Ratio of production to 
its capacity 

- (5) Production record/ 

number of employees 
-f ( 5) Production record/ 
production capacity 

Suppose in a given year the public enlerprise 
perfonnance is same as its performance in the 
previous year except for the following- its 
output increases by Rs 100 and its consump¬ 
tion of the intermediate inputs goes up by 
Rs 100 Clearly, the society is neither better off 
nor worse off However, if we were using the 
above pci formance criterion, it would show an 
improvement in the performance of the public 
enterprise This is because the numerator of 
both partial indicators within the multiple 
indicator have gone up. 

The problem lies in the uneven coverage of 
benefits and costs The enterprise in the above 
example gets credited for increased output twice 

Sups Invuhiii in a Rlriokmanc i Evaication 


but is not penalised for increased consumption 
of intermediate inputs. In general, whenever 
these multiple indicators involve asymmetric 
counting oi benefits and dosts they become 
unreliable measures of public enterprise 
performance 

Fundamental Principle of 
Performance Evai uation 

Ft follows from the above discussion that 
if a criterion ts to measure the “true” perfor¬ 
mance of a public enterprise, it must satisfy 
the following fundamental condition: “Each 
benefit and each cost should be counted at 
least once and at most once 1 ’ (Jones, 1981) 

1 his is merely a necessary condition 
However, anv criterion that meets this con¬ 
dition as well as the two mrta-niteria men 
honed earlici may be said to satisfy both the 
nccessaiy and the sut I ■client conditions for 
a criterion for public erne-prise performance 
evaluation Tn the next section we begin our 
search for just such a criterion 

Intuition suggests that if we could find 
ways of correcting various problems with 
private profit we should have a sound 
criterion In the balance of this section we 
will examine various ways to correct the pro¬ 
blems with private profit and in the next 
section we will examine institutional require¬ 
ments and the feasibility of a public enter¬ 
prise performance evaluation system irt 
India 16 

Table 1 summarises the main thrust of the 
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Figure 1 (b): Public vs Private Sector Performance-Private 
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arguments presented below The rows of the 
table represent the various problems with 
private profit as a criterion for public enter¬ 
prise performance evaluation The columns 
represent the solutions for these problems 
The shaded areas tell us which problem or 
problems are solved by a particular solution. 
Each column represents a cumulative solu¬ 
tion incorporating all the solutions repre¬ 
sented by the preceding columns. By the time 
we come to the last column, we overcome 
the alleged problems with private profit. 
Step One: Public Profit at Current Prices 

The first thing to do is to take the private 
accounts and rearrange them using the 
‘national income accounting’ methodology 
to obtain a ‘publically’ relevant concept of 
profit; this may be referred to as ‘public 
profit’ as opposed to ‘private profit’. The 
former refers to the difference between 
economic benefits and economic costs and 
is known to economists as ‘quasi-rents’ 
generated by the given stock of capita) 
owned by the enterprise. 17 

Using the ‘national wealth accounting’ 
concepts, we can calculate the amount of 
capital stock owned by the enterprise. This 
takes care of all the accounting problems. 

At a simple level, public profit may be 
obtained as follows from a standard profit- 
loss statement 18 
Public Profit = Sales 

+ Inventory changes 

- Manufacturing costs 

- Administrative costs 

- Total employee costs 

+ Depreciation and 

amortisation 


- Opportunity cost of 
Working capital 

Step Two. Public Profitability at Current 

Prices 

This consists of simply normalising the 
public profits with respect to the size of the 
enterprise. It is achieved by dividing public 
profits by the size of the capital stock. This 
ratio may be called “public profitability” 
and is analogous to the private profitability 
ratio. This takes care of the attribution 
problem associated with the size of the 
enterprise 

Step Three' Public Profitability at Constant 

Prices'* 

We need to measure public profitability 
at constant prices to eliminate the effect of 
changes in the price that are beyond the 
control of the public enterprise managers. 

Let us examine the following case in order 
to demonstrate the cumulative effect of the 
three steps suggested thus far. Figures 1 (a) 
and (b) show the comparison of public and 
private sector performance in the Indian 
cement industry® On the basis of the private 
profitability, one might conclude that the 
public sector has a hopelessly inferior per¬ 
formance compared to the private sector. 
Indeed, this is precisely what fosters the 
common perception that the public sector 
is inefficient. 21 

However, there is a dramatic turn around 
in the picture in terms of public profitability 
at constant prices. The point here is not 
whether one sector is better or worse com¬ 
pared to the other. The reason for addres¬ 
sing it is^to illustrate the potential for error 
based on £he criterion of private profitability. 


Step Four From Public Profitability at Con¬ 
stant Market Prices to Public Profitability 
at Constant Shadow Prices' 

This step takes care of the wrong prices 
Shadow prices are supposed to reflect the 
true scarcity values of the output and inputs 
Hence, using them instead of the market 
prices transforms public profits into what 
Amartya Sen calls—‘Social Profits’. The 
procedure for doing so is straightforward, 
we simply replace market prices with shadow 
prices and recalculate public profitability 

TVvo caveats are in order First, the choice 
between public profitability at current 
shadow prices and public profitability at 
constant shadow prices depends on the 
substitution possibilities in the production 
process. If an enterprise is characterised by 
Leontief technology, then constant shadow 
prices are appropriate On the other hand, 
if the production process is characterised by 
a smooth production function, current 
shadow pricing is more desirable. 22 

Second, we must be sensitive to the prac¬ 
ticality of using shadow prices. Shadow 
prices are considered by many as a subter¬ 
fuge or a rhetorical ruse to confound the 
general public. It would indeed be very 
difficult to fire the chairman of a large 
public enterprise in any country because the 
shadow multiplier for labour is .3 and not .6 

However, the situation is not as grim as 
it appears to be. There are ways out of this 
dilemma. In most cases the trend of public 
profitability at constant shadow prices is 
Likely to be similar to the trend of public 
profitability at constant market prices. 23 

We will see in Step Five that there is 
another way to incorporate the divergence 
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between market prices and shadow prices 
into performance evaluation system. 

Step Five. From Public Profitability at 
Shadow Prices to Adjusted Public Profit¬ 
ability at Shadow Prices Using a Social 
Adjustment Account• 

This step incorporates the non¬ 
commercial objectives of the public enter¬ 
prise into the performance evaluation 
criterion. Non-commercial objectives are of 
three broad types, (a) Those that can be 
valued in monetary terms. For example, pro¬ 
viding subsidised food to workers in the 
canteens (b) Those that cannot be measured 
in monetary units, such as promoting better 
industrial relations (c) Those non-com- 
mercial objectives that are achieved as soon 
as the public enterprise is set up For 
instance, providing employment in a back¬ 
ward region ot a country. Ceteris paribus, 
such non-commercial objectives do not 
affect operational efficiency and hence do 
not require special adjustment. In table 1, 
they have been referred to as ‘existential’ 
non-commercial objectives At this stage 
only (a) will be incorporated while taking 
care of (b) in the next step 24 

From this point onward, we leave Amartya 
Sen behind His idea of social profit is, as 
far as one can make out, roughly equivalent 
to our criterion in Step Four He may have 
had the adjustments involved in this step in 
mind but it is not apparent In any case, 
there is no question that he did not imply 
the adjustments involved in the next few 
steps 

The idea behind adjusting for non-com¬ 
mercial objectives that can be measured in 
monetary units is simple What the enter¬ 
prise needs to do is to prepare a separate 
schedule as part of its financial statements, 
in which it lists the expenditures it incurred 
in the pursuit of the non-commercial objec¬ 
tives Once this is done, the numerator and 


the denominator of public profitability 
should be adjusted appropriately. Therefore, 
if Rs 100 was the incremental cost of achiev¬ 
ing a non-commercial objective then the cost 
should be reduced by that amount Similarly, 
if part of the capital stock was utilised for 
achieving non-commercial objectives, the 
denominator should be adjusted 

This is neither an abstract proposition nor 
is it a difficult thing to do in practice. The 
Cement Corporation of India prepares a 
schedule as part of their balance sheet which 
comes very close to what has been discussed 
above It is called “Details of Investment 
and Expenditure on Social Overheads" 
Table 2 shows a sample of an actual 
schedule 25 

Non-commercial objectives are the most 
popular smoke screen used by inefficient 
managers to camouflage their poor perfor¬ 
mance Unless a performance evaluation 
system deals with this head on, it is bound 
to be a non-starter 26 

It should be noted that this procedure of 
social adjustment accounting can be used 
for adjusting public profitability for ex¬ 
ternalities as well as divergence between 
market and shadow prices The advantage 
of adjusting public profitability via this 
method lies in the fact that it appears less 
esoteric than the one involving shadow 
prices and is likely to be more readily 
understood by most non-economists 

Step Six' From Adjusted Public Profitability 
at Shadow Prices to a Composite Indicator 

At this step, we introduce a set of supple¬ 
mentary indicators which measure a number 
of aspects that were left out by public profit¬ 
ability at shadow prices, our primary indi¬ 
cator. Before pioducing further, let us note 
the difference between these two groups of 
indicators. Primary indicators measure static 
operational efficiency 27 and those non¬ 
commercial objectives that can be valued in 


Tabu: 2 Exhibit of Soc ial Cost in Public Enterprises Cement Corporation or 
India Limited Bokajan Cement Factory 

(Details of Investments and Expenditures on Social Overheads for the Year Ended 31-3-82 at 

Bokajan) 



1981-82 

1980-81 

Capital investment 

Township 

78,80,614 61 

75,37,742 20 

Vehicles, furniture and m>sc equipment 

5,07,578 39 

4,79,262 75 


83,88,193 00 

80,17,004 75 

Expenditure on social overheads 

Upkeep and maintenance of township 

2,01,485 28 

3,27,629 83 

Depreciation 

2,86,18612 

2,85,381 40 

Subsidy canteen 

85,108 62 

67,600 91 

Subsidised education 

18,000 00 

16,000.00 

Subsidised social and cultural activities 

19,468 49 

20,820 50 

Other expenses 

70,680.50 

53,859 24 

6,80,929.01 

7,71,291 89 

Deduct 

Receipt from township 

1,90,992 93 

2,11,839 28 

Total net expenditure on social overheads 

4,89,936 08 

5,59,452 61 


Source: Annual Report of Bokajan Cement Factory, Cement Corporation of India, 1981-82 
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monetary terms. Supplementary indicators, 
on the other hand, measure three things: 
(a) Dynamic effects, such as corporate plan¬ 
ning, repair and maintenance and develop¬ 
ment of new products, (b) Those non¬ 
commercial objectives that cannot be valued 
in monetary terms (c) Other objectives of 
the firm that are difficult to value in 
monetary terms, such as the efficiency in 
project implementation 

The critical point here is that the supple¬ 
mentary indicators should be non-duph- 
cative This is, they should not overlap with 
the things already covered under the primary 
indicator 

The mam problem relates to the measure¬ 
ment issue. If these supplementary indicators 
cannot be valued in monetary terms then 
how are they to be valued? The answer to 
this is that they should be evaluated on a 
discrete scale which ranges from very low to 
very high. Who is to decide what is low and 
what is high? That is, who is to set the 
‘criterion value' , ’ 2,l 

Step Seven Setting the Criterion Value 

The issues involved in setting the criterion 
values for the primary and secondary indi¬ 
cators are slightly different, and hence we 
will discuss them separately. 29 

Setting criterion value is not purely 
mechanical exercise. It requires an enormoas 
amount of good judgment. There are two 
major questions with regaid to supple¬ 
mentary indicators, (a) Which supple¬ 
mentary indicators to choose? (b) How to 
evaluate them? 

The best way to answer these questions 
is to look at how these issues are being 
handled by countries that are in the process 
of adopting the kind of system being dis¬ 
cussed. In Korea, they have formed small 
committees for various public enterprises. 
These committees consist of executives from 
the public enterprise, academicians, pro¬ 
fessionals from the private sector and civil 
servants These individuals decide on what 
the relevant supplementary indicators are for 
the enterprise and also on a method to 
evaluate them. The public enterprise 
management is, of course, informed of the 
criteria in advance. 50 

Setting the criterion value for the primary 
indicator is also difficult. It is important to 
know what level of public profitability is 
‘good’ or ‘bad’ The answer to this will not 
be the same from one industry or enterprise 
to another. For instance, if a public enter¬ 
prise has an old, dilapidated plant and 
machinery, the level of public profitability 
that will be considered “good” for it will be 
lower compared to another public enterprise 
similar in all respects except that it has a later 
vintage factory 

There are several sources of information 
that can be used to set the criterion value. 
The most promising ones are. 

(a) Comparison with similar enterprises 
elsewhere 
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Modified Value Added Trade 

A whole new value system created by- 

MMTC A unique export culture that_____ 

will more than promote foreign trade - ~ 

add a new dimension to India s- 

economic prosperity Enriching the 
quality of life itself 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant- 

new vistas of growth to the small scale_ 

sector Spearhoading the export of non- 

canalised products, MMTC has helped- 

industries to export aluminium 

conductors, stainless steel cutlery, * 

handicrafts and brasaware— all made from imported metals the export potential unfolded by MMTC is unlimited 
MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant enlarged vision to manufacturers MMTC has uaed Counter Trade to pul the 
‘ export label " on an incredibly wide range of products—sandal soaps, photocopiers, tractors, naphtha, agro-marine 
products, soyameal, limestone, chemicals computer software, rice bran extractions and several more 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant a sea change for the ports at Vizag, Madras By helping in deepening and 
modernising the facilities in these ports, MMTC has increased their capacity many times over 
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MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant a dazzling future for the diamond indusby Like the setting up of India's Ural 
diamond exchange—helping the Importers, processors, craftsmen and exporters—lo meet under one roof Boosting 
export possibilities, preserving s traditional skill and creating employment opportunities 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant a new sense of pride and a promise of prosperity to the Indian farmer MMTC 
has secured export orders for over 1,50,000 tonnes of wheat—for the first time, foodgralna are being exported lo ~ 
countries like Jordan and Democratic People s Republic of Korea 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant a new lease of life to the Kudremukh iron ore protect and the Andhra Pradesh 
Mining Development Corporation for whom il secured export orders through persistent efforts Thus reviving a total 

investment of over Rs 700 crore and 
ensuring continued employment for 
" about 3000 people In both these 

-corporations Examples of the new 

value system created by MMTC are 
--endless 
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(b) Comparison with the same firm m the 
previous year. 

(c) Professional judgment by third 
parties. 

(d) Professional judgment by the 
evaluating agency. 

(e) Project report prepared at the time of ■ 
the investment decision. 

(0 Professional judgment of the enter¬ 
prise managers. 

The most feasible way to go about it is 
to take the performance of a given public 
enterprise in year ‘t - 1’ and determine how 
much improvement over that would con¬ 
stitute superior performance in year ‘t’ Tb 
determine this, the various sources of infor¬ 
mation mentioned above should be utilised 
In doing so, though, one must be aware of 
the many pitfalls. For instance, the enter¬ 
prises which is already performing at peak 
efficiency may have very little scope for 
improvement Therefore, even a small 
improvement may constitute superior per¬ 
formance Also, one must be aware that 
public enterprise mangers would naturally 
paint a bleak picture of the potential 
increases to force the evaluating agency to 
set low criterion values The experience of 
the Expert Advisory Cell in the Ministry of 
Production m Pakistan is very illuminating 
Pakistan is one of three countries in which 
this sytem is in the process of being 
adopted 11 

Step Eight. Limns of Quantification—The 
Review Meeting 

In a world without uncertainty, there 
would be no need for this step By choosing 
the appropriate primary and supplementary 
indicators we would have made the system 
‘fair’ to the nation. And, by choosing an 
appropriate ‘criterion value' for these indi¬ 
cators we would have made the system ‘fair’ 
to the managers 

Unfortunately, we must reckon with 
uncertainty, which is the rule rather than the 
exception in the ‘real’ world. There is always 
a possibility for something going wrong 
which is not the fault of the public enter¬ 
prises managers nor foreseen at the time of 
setting the criterion value. For instance, late 
monsoons may affect the power supply and 
hence production For such unforeseen 
circumstances, there must be a recourse if 
the system is to work 

This recourse is provided in the form of 
an end-of-the-year review meeting between 
the evaluators and the public enterprise 
managers This is one final opportunity to 
adjust the criterion value to make the evalua¬ 
tion process fair to the managers 

Tb Sum Up: 

These eight steps constitute the alternative 
to private profit as a criterion for public 
enterprise performance evaluation It is 
neither an abstract agenda nor a theoretical 
proposition. As this paper is being written, 


public enterprise performance evaluation 
systems based on this framework are being 
tried in at least three countries. If Korea, 
Pakistan, and Venezuela can attempt to 
utilise this system why can't India? 

Institution At Requirements 

Choosing the correct ‘criterion’ and 
setting the appropriate ‘criterion values’ is 
merely a necessary condition. We must also 
have the following for the performance 
evaluation system to have any beneficial 
effects' 

(a) An appropriate institutional arrange¬ 
ment for performance evaluation 

(b) An appropriate incentive scheme 
linking performance to a system of 
rewards and punishments 

These two conditions, together with the 
appropriate criterion, constitute a set of 
sufficient conditions for a successful perfor¬ 
mance evaluation system 

It is ironic that in a country such as India 
where potential benefits from improved 
public enterprise performance are so enor¬ 
mous, all three conditions are missing In 
general, we find that the Indian public enter¬ 
prises are characterised by multiple prin¬ 
cipals imposing multiple objectives on the 
public enterprises and often these objectives 
are mutually conflicting. No wonder this 
provides an opportunity for some pubic 
enterprise managers to pick and choose the 
objectives that coincide with their interests 
Only by chance will their objectives happen 
to coincide with the national interest and, 
therefore, only by chance can we expect 
Indian public enterprises to deliver 

This situation is not acceptable because 
of the massive amount of capital that is sunk 
in this sector. It is significant that the present 
wave for the ‘private’ initiative in India has 
taken such a hold over the minds of the 
majority of opinion makers. Before wrap¬ 
ping up this discussion, let us examine the 
major institutional problems in the way of 
an effective performance evaluation of the 
Indian public entei prises and explore some 
solutions 

Lack of Appropriail Criteria 

The confusion with respect lo the selec¬ 
tion of appropriate criteria is best reflected 
in the works ol the Bureau of Public Enter¬ 
prises (BPE). It is required to present an 
annual report on the working of all public 
enterprises and also periodic reports lo the 
finance minister and to" the various com¬ 
mittees of the cabinet on the performance 
of public enterprises. In addition, it has 
started putting out a document entitled 
“Performance Aims and Financal Targets of 
Central Government Enterprises” 12 This 
document represents the BPE’s effort to 
define the criteria and the criteria values for 
all public enterprises under the central 
government 33 

The approach suggested by the BPE con¬ 


sists of evaluating public enterprises on the 
basis of the following: (a) The rate of 
capacity utilisation and (b) The rate of 
return on capital employed. This approach 
is riddled with many problems. It is a com¬ 
plete non-starter that violates every principle 
of public enterprise performance evaluation 
outlined earlier. The problems with n include 
the following 34 

(i) It docs not indicate the relative weights 
of these two criteria Are they equally 
important or is there a trade off? 

(n) The two criteria are duplicative They 
count benefits and costs asymmetrically. 
Consider the following example A 
public enterprise increases its output by 
Rs 100 and increases its consumption 
of intermediate inputs by Rs 100. 
Clearly, the society is neither better off 
nor worse otf as a result of the public 
enterpiise operation Ceteris pan', us 
the financial perfoimance will not be 
alfected. However, the rate of capacity 
utilisation has gone up 11 we were 
judging the perlormance ol the public 
enterprise on the basis of the BPF’s 
criteria, we would be forced to conclude 
that the enterprise’s performance has 
improved This may lead to rewarding 
an enterprise for activities which do not 
increase national welfare or, are eveg 
detrimental to it 33 

(m) It ignores all dynamic considerations 
mentioned eailier A public enterprise 
manager could jack up the rate of capa¬ 
city utilisation as well as rate of finan¬ 
cial returns on the capital employed by 
postponing necessaiy maintenance 
(iv) The indicatoi is in current market prices 
and hence has all the problems dis¬ 
cussed above in Step Three BPE’s 
approach is at best unhelpful and at 
worst may lead to a serious misalloca- 
tion of resources The performance for 
‘outcomes over procedures’ in the public 
enterprises expressed by the Indian 
prime minister is a move in the right 
direction. However, in the absence of 
the BPE’s inability to measure 'out¬ 
comes’, India may land up in a situa¬ 
tion which has neither the discipline of 
the ‘rules and procedures’nor the 
pressure to perform 

Lack of af*f>ropriail Insiiiijiionai 

ARRANCjF'.MF NTS 

Even if the BPE were able to come up with 
a set of criteria which meet fundamental 
principles of performance evaluation out¬ 
lined earlier, there is no guarantee that its 
problems will be over Unfortunately, the real 
problem is that what the BPE does is not 
taken seriously by public enterprises 
The problem lies in the multiplicity of 
principals It is one of the paradoxes of per¬ 
formance evaluation that the effectiveness 
of performance evaluation of an agent 
decreases with the increase in the number of 
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principals. Different principals evaluate per¬ 
formance from different perspectives and 
hence overwhelm the agent (public enterprise 
in our case) with a huge list of requirements 
which are often inconsistent with one 
another 1 his can have two possible conse¬ 
quences By reducing the feasibility set to a 
minimum, it can stifle initiative and lead to 
poor performance Or, it can provide the 
public enterprise manager the opportunity 
to pursue his preferred objectives by playing 
one principal against another. 37 

In India, there are too many controlling 
agencies and yet there is very little control 
First, there is the planning commission, 
which decides on the overall priorities in the 
public and private sectors and monitors the 
performance of certain core industries 
Second, the parliament acts as a trustee of 
the public interest and also monitors the per¬ 
formance of public enterprises This is 
achieved by vesting the legal authority for 
supervision and control of public enterprise 
in the cabinet ministers, and parliamentary 
control is exercised via questions and debates 
in the parliament and committee on public 
undertakings Third, the auditor general of 
India puts forth an audit report for each 
enterprise every year Fourth the Bureau of 
Public Enterprises (BPE) publishes its 
annual reports on the performance of public- 
enterprises Finally, each public enterprise 
is required to publish its Financial statements 
annually under the Indian Companies Ait, 


which is enforced by the Registrar of Com¬ 
pany Affairs 

Each of the above monitoring agencies 
has a slightly different concern While the 
Planning Commission may be concerned 
with overall social welfare, the auditor 
general emphasises propriety, and the annual 
reports look at conventional financial 
measures of performance Given this chaotic 
state of the control structure, it seems that 
there is little hope for salvation no matter 
how sophisticated India were to get in devis¬ 
ing appropriate performance evaluation 
criteria. 

There are several alternatives, each has its 
strengths and weaknesses. 38 In view of the 
above discussion the arrangement which 
appears to be best suited for India may be 
described as follows: 

(1) The Bureau of Public Enterprises should 
be detached from the finance ministry 
and brought under the prime minister’s 
secretariat The director general of the 
BPE, should be directly responsible to 
the prime minister. 

(2) BPE should then develop an appropriate 
set of criteria and criteria values for the 
various public enterprises and monitor 
their performance 

(3) The ministry and its minister, under 
whom the public enterprise falls, should 
be equally responsible for the enterprise 
performance In other words, the minister 
of the concerned ministry should have 


to do all the explaining to the prime 
minister. 

This system has many advantages. Unlike 
the present, the concerned ministers will no 
longer have merely an adversarial relation¬ 
ship with the public enterprises under them 
but will have to act as their partners. For 
instance, public enterprises producing 
cement fall under the minister of industries 
If these enterprises are having difficulty pro¬ 
curing coal and are in the danger of perfor¬ 
ming poorly because of it then it will be upto 
the minister of industries to take up this 
matter with his counterpart in the ministry 
of energy 

This will also help the prime minister 
monitor the performance of his cabinet At 
present, the prime minister has to rely on 
what the cabinet members tell him about tVic 
performance of public enterprises under 
them Obviously, it is in the interest of the 
cabinet members to downplay poor perfor¬ 
mance (unless it has already generated too 
much outcry) With a professionally staffed 
BPE, the prime minister can truly begin to 
emphasise ‘outcomes' over ‘procedmcs’, his 
professed policy 

Finally, the importance of having a 
uniform accounting system for all public- 
enterprises under the BPE should not be 
minimised At present, public cntei prises 
present their financial accounts just like their 
counterparts in the private sector 1 he wide 
vaucty of formats make the comparison and 
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monitoring of public enterprise performance 
difficult 59 

Lack of appropriate Incentive 
Structures 

Amartya Sen (1983) correctly suggested 
that this problem can be broken “into two 
distinct, though interrelated parts There is, 
first, the problem of perception by the 
management of the interest of the public 
enterprise and second, there is the percep¬ 
tion of self-interest by managers”. The key 
to success in this area is to design an incen¬ 
tive structure so that there is a monotonic 
relationship between the two. That is, we 
must have an incentive scheme such that 
public enterprise managers acting in their 
own perceived self-interest behave in a 
fashion that leads to an improved perfor¬ 
mance on the basis of the appropriate 
criteria 

The critical ingredient in the design of 
such a system is the ‘perception’ of the 
managers It does little good to have a 
sophisticated performance criteria and an in¬ 
centive scheme if they do not figure as 
important arguments in the welfare func¬ 
tions of the public enterprise managers, 40 
In fact this has been a major reason for 
the failure of several incentive schemes at¬ 
tempted in the Indian public sector 41 

There arc several issues that need to be 
addressed if these incentive schemes are to 
succeed For instance 

(1) What should the relative share of 
monetary and non-monctary incentives 
be'' 

(2) Should it be a group incentive scheme 
or an individual incentive scheme? 

(3) Should it cover only the direct pro¬ 
duction workers or various levels of 
employees, inclusive of supervisory, 
executive and managerial personnel 9 

A complete treatment of these issues is 
beyond the scope of this paper It is, however, 
worth noting that this is as important an ele¬ 
ment of performance evaluation system as 
any other And, thus, careful thought needs 
to be given to these issues The solution may 
lie in a system where a bonus is given to the 
chief executive of a public enterprise and it 
is then upto him how he decides to distribute 
it among his subordinates to elicit the 
best possible performance from them 
(Jones, 1981) 

Concluding Comments 

From the above discussion it is clear that 
public enterprises should not be evaluated 
on the basis of the same criteria as private 
enterprises. However, it is equally clear 
that, like private enterprises, they must be 
evaluated It is important that developing 
nations with large public sectors do so. 

In their eagerness to see the economy take 
off, the Indian planners opted for the 
famous policy of the ‘big push’ in which the 
creation of a large number of varied public 


enterprises played a major role. However, 
the Indian economy failed to take off ns 
expected because of the ‘drag-effect’ caused 
by the inefficiency of these public enter¬ 
prises To realise the original goals of the 
planners, India, as well as many other I.DCs, 
will have to re-orient their developmem 
strategics They will have to move from a 
policy of ‘big push’ to a policy of ‘big stick’ 
That is, from a policy that emphasises crea¬ 
tion of moie public enterprises to one that 
emphasises better utilisation of existing 
public enterprises through performance 
evaluation. This paper suggests a way of 
doing the latter 


Notes 

(I am grateful to Leroy P Jones for helpful 
discussions Thanks are also due to members 
of the Boston Area Public Enterprise Group 
(BAPEG) and the participants of the workshop 
on Policy for Public Enterprise in Developing 
Countries held at the Harvard Institute for 
International Development (HUD) in 1984, for 
their comments However, all errors remain my 
sole responsibility Earlier versions of this paper 
were presented at the Association of Indian 
Economic Studies Meeting, Washington, DC, 
August 1985, Canada-lndta Conference on 
Public Economy, Ottowa, 1986, World Bank- 
1CPE Seminar, Ljubliana, 1986 J 

1 The performance of public enterprises in 
developing countries has become one of the 
top priorities ot policy makers all over the 
world No longer simply a matter of 
domestic policy, it has become an inter¬ 
national concern For an elaboration of 
these themes, see Thvedi (1985c and I985d) 

2 There is little doubt that studies using pro¬ 
fitability as their mam criteria continue to 
be in overwhelming majority Typical 
examples of such studies include Ahmed, 
1981, Bhoothahngam, 1979, Business Stan¬ 
dard Research Bureau, 1980, Dutt, 1981, 
Gupta, 1981; and Satyanarayan, 1971 For 
a comprehensive analysis of this pheno¬ 
menon see. Ramamurti, 1984 

3 See-Sen (1970) 

4 Ibid 

5 In recent times there has been a virtual 
population explosion in the number of 
models and methodologies for evaluating 
public enterprise performance To ap¬ 
preciate the full range of ideas involved see. 
Cabral, 1981, Ahront, 1983, Chatterjee, N, 
1978, Chatterjee, P, 1979, Chattopadhya, 
1978, 1981, Dholakia and Khurana, 
f976; Om Prakash, 1981, Morarka, 1981, 
Fernandes, 1981, Finsingerand Vogelsang, 
1982; Gupta M, 1981, Jenkins, 1979, Nove, 
1973, Sastry, 1980 No attempt will be made 
to review all the approaches as it has been 
done elsewhere (Thvedi, 1984, 1985a) 

6 Also see Jones (1981) and Liekerman (1984) 
for a critique of profit as a criterion for 
public enterprise performance. 

7 It is important to distinguish ‘management’s 
performance from the ‘enterprise’ perfor¬ 
mance Former is obtained by adjusting 


‘enterprise’ performance for all factors 
beyond the control of public enterprise 
management 

8 It is interesting to note that even the 
usefulness of private profit as a measure of 
private enterprise performance has also 
been questioned (Anthony, I960; Dean, 
1951) 

9 It is referred to as ‘Accounting Problems' 
because these problems arc due to the 
arrangement of accounts m a particular way 
and the meaning will become more clear 
when we discuss the solutions 

10 Even the accounting profession has become 
aware of this issue For one of the earliest 
recognitions of this issue see Anthony, 
(1970) 

11 The deduction made tor depreciation is an 
artifact dependent on tax laws and does not 
reflect the rate of ‘deterioration’ of produc¬ 
tive assets (Curran, 1968) 

12 There are many oth-i costs and benefits 
which are ignored by pnvate profit, such as 
the externalities associated with the produc¬ 
tion process They are discussed under other 
categories due to their conceptual proximity 
to those categories 

13 For more details on the various concepts of 
capital stocks and their relevance to public 
enterprise performance evaluation, see 
Jones, 1979 

14 Zeilmsky refers to them as ‘Specialised 
Indicators' (Nove, 1973) 

15 For a detailed illustration of this point with, 
the help of an actual multiple indicator used 
by the Korean Development Bank for public 
enterprise performance evaluation, see. 
Trivedi, P, (1985) 

16 The discussion in this paper relates pri¬ 
marily to public enterprises in the manufac¬ 
turing sector 

17 See Solomons (1961) for a discussion of 
these issues from an accountant’s perspective 

18 Another way of understanding the deriva¬ 
tion of the public profit from the traditional 
financial statements is as follows’ 

Private Profit (after tax) 

+ Returns to non shareholders 
direct taxes 
interest payments 
other distributions 
dividends in kind 

- Non operational returns 

financial income and rent 
capital gains and transfer 

+ Depreciation and amortisation 

-- Op cost of working capital 

- Adjustments from future years 

- Subsidies (less direct taxes) 

- Public profit (at market cost) 

There exists a computer software, developed 
m Boston for Korea and Pakistan which 
lakes the traditional financial statements 
produced by accountants as its input and 
rearranges them into economically relevant 
categories It is called Public Enterprise 
Performance Information System (PEP1S) 
For details see. Jones, L P, and Thvedi, P, 
"Performance Information System for 
Public Enterprise in Korea’’, Korea Develop¬ 
ment Institute, Seoul, Korea, 1983 Also see 
Jones, L P, and Sakong, 1, (1976) 
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matter of bullets430,000 dealers 


230,000 catering points. It's a, matter of total presence 
ihihe market. For instance, all the catering points 
are regularly serviced by Lipton’s sales force. 

This, then, constitutes Upton's ‘Bazaar Power.’ 

There's more. Upton's regular consumer panel 
i activities ensure consistent blends, evolve right products, 
knowing what the consumer needs. No 
wonder, Lipton’s quality teas are so popular. 

With over Rs. 15 crores annual exports, Lipton 
India have won over foreign consumers too. 

. And the results are showing. These have been 
: 'achieved through astute management actions : sales and 
export drives, full deployment of Lipton’s 'Bazaar Power’, 
launch of new brands, team work and higher . 
productivity. There is an inviting future ahead. 


[upton] An inviting future beyond tea 
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19 On the other hand if a public enterprise is 
operating in a market where the objective 
is to obtain the best price for the output and 
pay the smallest possible price for the inputs 
then we may want to skip this step In this 
case the public enterprise manager ought 
to be judged in current prices For details 
relating to this issue see Jones, L P, “Notes' 
on Performance Evaluation of Public Cor¬ 
porations in Korea” Seoul Korea Develop¬ 
ment Institute, July 1982. 

20 This is based on the detailed data at the 
plant level for six public sector plants and 
eight private sector plants PEPIS was used 
for obtaining public profitability at cons¬ 
tant prices For the details regarding the 
sample and the procedure, see Tnvedi 
(1985) Also see Mehdi (1984) for an ap¬ 
plication of this methodology to the 
Pakistani public enterprises 

21 A typical comment runs something like this 
" (he performance of the public sector 
units has been poor on the whole compared 
to that of the private sector The ques¬ 
tion is, will a managenally and financially 
weak public sector be capable of the sus¬ 
tained effort necessary to build a viable and 
socially relevant position in the cement 
industry 9 The public sector will have to be 
performance oriented, which would mean, 
also prolu-orienlation ” Quoted from. 
Singhania, V K, and Balakrishnan, K, 
"Cement Industry", Birla Institute of Scien¬ 
tific Research, New Delhi, 1982 

22 At an intuitive level the argument is clear 
By measuring performance at constant 
prices we are in tact saying that changes in 
price do not matter However, we know that 
changes in price matter a great deal for 
allocative efficiency Only when the pos¬ 
sibility for allocative efficiency does not 
exist, as in the case with l.eontief produc¬ 
tion functions, prices do not matter For fur¬ 
ther details see. Trivedi (1985) 

23 For empirical evidence on this see Jones, 
L P, “Public Enterprise Performance 
Evaluation A Methodology and an Ap¬ 
plication to Asian Fertiliser Plants”, Boston 
(mimeo), 1979 

24 For a general discussion of some of the 
issues involved in this step, see Sexty, 1983 

25 Recalculating public profitability after ad¬ 
justing for these non-commercial objectives 
is not a major enterprise in this age of com¬ 
puters See Jones, L P, and Trivedi, P, 
(1983), for details of how it is done by a 
computer using PEPIS 

26 There are other variants of this adjustment 
process that have been tried and/or sug¬ 
gested See Mallon, R D, ‘Performance 
Evaluation and Compensation of the Social 
Burdens of Public Enterprises in Less 
Developed Countries’, Annajs of Public and 
Cooperative Economy, Vol 52, No 3, July- 
September, 1981, pp 281-301 

27 It refers to the capacity of the enterprise to 
maximise surplus from the fixed capital 
stock at a given point in time It ignores the 
impact of the present actions on the surplus 
generated in the future, called the dynamic 
effects. 

28 To understand the distinction between 


‘criterion’ and ‘criterion value' consider the 
following' We know that miles per gallon 
of petrol is a criterion for measuring the ef¬ 
ficiency of motor vehicles Whether 20 miles 
per gallon is a ‘good’ level or a ‘bad’ level 
of efficiency depends on the vehicle in ques¬ 
tion It is a ‘good’ level for a truck but a 
‘bad’ level for a three-wheeler Thus the level 
of miles per gallon that determines whether 
the efficiency of a particular vehicle is good 
or bad is called the 'criterion value' 

29 For a very detailed discussion of issues 
involved in this step see' Chambers, 1983 

30 A similar system has been independently 
developed in Taiwan They have developed 
an evaluation manual which actually lists 
things like the attributes of a good “cor¬ 
porate plan” in the context of public 
enterprises 

31 For details, see Mehdi, I,‘Tkrget-Setting for 
Public Enterprises in Pakistan; unpublished 
paper presented to the World Bank, 1984 
The other two countries are Korea and 
Venezuela Also see Nawab, 1985, loncs, 
1983 

32 Bureau of Public Enterpnses, “Performance 
Aims and Financial Targets of Cenual 
Government Public Enterprises 1982-83 
and 1983-84", Ministry of Finance, New 
Delhi, April 1982 

33 For a detailed critique of BPE’s approach 
see Irivedi (1985b) 

34 Ihis is not an exhaustive criticism of the 
approach but an illustration of some of the 
important classes of problems 

7s Note that the only changes arc in the out¬ 
put and the intermediate inputs Labour is 
assumed to remain constant If employment 
had increased we might have some justifica¬ 
tion for saying that the performance has 
improved 

36 However dubious their effectiveness 

37 For a general discussion of issues involved 
see Peltcon (1982) and Boneo (1981) For 
a discussion regarding these issues in a par¬ 
ticular country see Bell (1979) and Abtan 
(1979). 

38 For a discussion of some ol these, see, 
Ramanadham, V V, (1984) 

39 See Pretrovic (1978), Tang and l.in (1985) 
and Ministry of Economic Affairs, Republic 
of China (1971) for an analysis of the merits 
of uniform accounting in public enterprises. 
See. Ruse (1982) for an example of this 
system in a more developed nation 

40 Sen (1983) brings out the importance of 
perception very effectively in his article 

41 For a detailed analysis of these schemes, 
see, J Satyanarayana “Incentives and 
Productivity in Public Enterpnses”, 
Popular Prakashan, Bombay 1974 Also 
see, V V Ramanadham (ed), "Incentives in 
Public Enterprise” 
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Bureaucracy and Development 

Satya Deva 

The theory of bureaucracy suffers, from contradictions and has reached an impasse. 

Weber’s contribution lies, not in discovering the characteristics of bureaucracy, since these were mentioned by 
Kautilya and Hegel before him, but in legitimising it, in the face of Marx’s criticism, on the ground of its rationality, 
indicated chiefly by its use of specialised knowledge. However, he confuses between specialisation of function 
and specialisation of knowledge, and fads to realise the significance of the fact that generalist administrators are 
given higher status and emoluments than specialists. He also tries to ignore the fact that bureaucratisation involves 
exploitation and alienation, which'interfere with the utilisation and growth of science and technology. 

In contemporary India, the socialisation of administrators in the family, the university and the organisation 
tends to make them psychopathic. 

The public bureaucracy provides support to the ruling class, politically as well as economically: its expansion 
helps to create effective demand for durable consumer goods produced by the monopoly and oligopoly sector 

The bureaucratisation of education results in universities which are hollow shells, without the kerne! of scholarship. 
They only help to maintain'and legitimise the existing order, not to induce change. 

Industrial organisations also do not support research and development; they deepen national dependency. 

Bureaucratisation mainly fulfils private interests through the exploitation of the vast majority. 


THF theory of bureaucracy is marked by 
extreme and opposing formulations, like the 
reactions of manic-dcpiessive psychosis On 
the one hand there is the view, represented 
by fames Burnham 1 and J K Galbraith 2 , 
that the management, or “technostructure” 
has come to rule, pumarily in self-interest. 
On the other hand, schools ot business and 
public administration continue to teach the 
pragmatic doctrine that the bureaucracy is 
a rational and neuliaj instrument of develop¬ 
ment and general welfare The influential 
systems theory, with all its talk of the open 
system, ends up as a micro theory, without 
relerence to the wider social set-up Indeed, 
the verv conceptualisation of social, econo¬ 
mic and political systems is open to the 
charge of reification, and militates against 
holism; for, is not many a relationship at 
once social, economic and political 9 Writers 
of the neo-human relations school like Chris 
Argyris 3 and Frederick Herzberg 4 talk of 
self-acceptance and self-realisation, however, 
since the nature of organisations remains 
unchanged, training managers mostly 
amounts to teaching them subtler ways of 
manipulating workers 

Max Weber, despite recurrent interest in 
him, does not provide much help Indeed, 
the duality of extreme formulations is 
best seen in his work On the one hand, 
bureaucracy, according to him, partakes of 
the rationality deriving from the Protestant 
ethic; on the other hand it consists ot “those 
little cogs, little men clinging to little jobs!’ 5 
The “great question”, he says, “is therefore 
not how we can promote and hasten it, but 
what we can oppose to this machinery in 
order to keep a portion of mankind free 
from this parcelling out of the soul ” 6 
The edifice of legitimation through resurgent 
religion, so assiduously built by him, is, thus, 
razed to the ground by himself What is 
more, he is unable to answer the “great 
question”. 

If this is the state of theory in the 
developed part of the world, its being mori¬ 


bund in the underdeveloped part is easily 
understandable One obvious reason is that 
the latter is dependent upon the former for 
knowledge and technology. Dependency in 
knowledge is associated with dependency in 
production relations and adverse terms of 
trade. However, the “modernising” intellec¬ 
tual elite of underdeveloped countnes, 
through which knowledge and technology 
are transferred, sustains itself in this very 
process Hence theory which is supportive 
of this neo-colonial set of relations is avidly 
adopted in underdeveloped countries It may 
be mentioned that functionalism and the 
systems theory arc now being seen in a better 
light in the USSR also, 7 thus making it 
easier for “progressive” intellectuals in 
underdeveloped countries to hold pro-status 
quo theories, which help to legitimise capita¬ 
list regimes supported by the USSR. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, theory so received does 
not address the problems of underdevelop¬ 
ment from the point of view of the vast, and 
poor, majority 

The reality ot underdevelopment is at once 
highly simple and complex It is simple like 
the mechanism of a bullock-cart in com¬ 
parison with that of an automobile Its very 
simplicity lays bare what is hidden elsewhere; 
hence, the western theory of bureaucracy is 
easily seen to be made up when we examine 
it here. At the same time, the reality here is 
complex due to the telescoping of eras. Some 
writers, like Fred Riggs, 8 try to explain all 
the problems of developing societies by then 
transitional nature, as if “developed” ones 
were free from problems. Still, however, the 
telescoping does cause problems to which 
the western theory has not sufficiently 
addressed itself. Hence the need for rethin¬ 
king about bureaucracy, particularly that in 
underdeveloped countries. Our study will be 
with special reference to India. 

NATURE OF BUREAUCRACY 

The first step in dealing with the impasse 
in the theory of bureaucracy is to examine 


its conceptualisation Max Weber’s construct 
represents the classical formulation It o 
interesting to note that in its essentials it is 
present, many centuries before Weber, in the 
Arthusastra of Kautilya.’ The society of the 
Arthasastra, like that described in “Kings” 
and referred to by ihe prophets in the Old 
Testament, had some features of capitalism 
private property, money, market exchange, 
division of labour, and a marked division 
between rich and poor 10 In both societies, 
there is to be found a conflict between the 
tribal society with communal property and 
the mote impersonal economic process of 
a more complex, stratified society 11 In the 
Arthusastra we find a clear picture of the 
emergence of a bureaucracy in a capitalistic 
and conflictful society 12 The balance 
betwen the conflicting tribal chiefs and 
farmer-traders on the one hand, and between 
these powerful classes and the poor on the 
other hand, is maintained by the state. The 
state bureaucracy is marked by the mainten¬ 
ance of written records, payment of fixed 
salaries in panas (silver coins of 3.5 gm), a 
clearly defined hierarchy, division ot labour, 
placement of high officials according to 
personal attributes, codes of law and imper¬ 
sonality. The last is best seen in the elaborate 
judicial system (which nevertheless lacks our 
notion of the rule of law) There are several 
corps of spies, and severe punishments, 
particularly for disloyalty The supreme 
object is said to be upholding the eternal law 
of dharma as laid down in the scripture, but 
the exeicise of power requires widespread use 
of cruel and immoral means 

The charge ot anachronism can be laid 
against the above description it can be 
sustained if we maintain with Weber that 
Protestantism gave rise to modern capita¬ 
lism, and the latter to bureaucracy, whose 
rationality is indicated by the fact that it 
dispenses with irrational bases of legitimate 
authority, namely tradition and charisma, 
and m their place puts ‘regulated qualifica¬ 
tions’. On the contrary, if we find that the 
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bureauciac> of the 4 rthataslra did have 
characteristics mentioned by Weber, his 
thesis is falsified- the case of the Arthasastra 
indicates that these characteristics are 
inherent in instrumentality, and not in 
“rationality” derived from the protestanl 
ethic 

The characteristics ot bureaucracy men¬ 
tioned by Weber weie earlier discussed by 
Hegel also in his Philosophy of Law. n 
Hegel held that the bureaucracy selves the 
general interest. In his devastating critique, 
Marx showed that, on the contrary, it is the 
instrument of the powerful, and involves ex¬ 
ploitation and hence alienation' loss of 
Ireedom, loss ol creativity, loss of humanity 
and loss of morality l3A Therefore, Weber’s 
contribution, obviously, does not consist 
mainly in the tomiulation of the ‘ideal type’ 
of bureaucracy, but rather in the legitima¬ 
tion ot this instrument for the exercise of 
power Weber is acutely conscious of the 
immorality inherent in instrumentality “the 
mechanism—in contrast to teudai orders 
based upon personal piety—is easily made 
to woi lc for anybody who knows how to gain 
control over it A rationally ordered system 
ol officials continues to function smoothly 
alter the enemy has occupied the area, he 
merely needs to change the top officials This 
body of officials continues to opciatc 
because it is to the vital interest of eveiyone 
concerned, including above all the enemy” 14 
Collaboration with the enemy is usually 
considered to be a heinous moral and legal 
offence, and yet it is routine foi the bureau¬ 
cracy Instances such as this indicate the need 
for legitimation 

While the construct of bureaucracy, as 
found in Weber, tells much, it hides more. 
Thus it hides (he distinction between ad¬ 
ministrator (or managers) and productive 
workeis It is a crucial distinction in much 
of the theory ot administration Fayoi is 
deeply concerned with the function of 
administration, which according to him 
consists of forecasting and planning, organi¬ 
sing, commanding, co-ordinating and con¬ 
trolling " F W Taylor clcaily sees the 
function of mammas to he lewaiding and 
punishing workers tor making their pioduie 
more 16 Herbert A Sutton defines adnumst- 
lation as decision-making, thus leading to 
a cleai distinction between adinimstiators 
and operatives, 17 Howevci, for Weber the 
one blanket concept of bureaucracy' covers 
both administrators and workers This serves 
to hide the fact that the function of ad- 
ministiation consists m exercising controls 
over skilled and unskilled workers and 
clients on behalf of the rulers or owners 

The distinction between administrators 
and workers could remain hidden to some 
extent in prosperous societies where both 
,,could wear almost the same dress, eat the 
same food and speak the same language. In 
poor societies, however, there is a marked 
difference in their experience of life. Workers 
oftciij gjme from poor, migrant, families 


without provision for health or education 
In a countty like India, where o cr ninety 
per cent of the labour re. unorganised, most 
workers have to start working when they are 
children, ar very low wages, for long hours, 
in unsanitary conditions, without protection 
against industrial disease and without 10 m- 
pensation in case ol miury or death Only 
the few who get into government service or 
organised industry come to benefit from 
legally regulated working conditions and 
better wages Howevci, in these large scale 
organisations also a big chasm separates 
workers from administrators 1 he great 
difference in their upbringing, education and 
style of life, indeed, m their very joys and 
sufferings, makes for lack ol identification 
and communication between them, and also 
between admmistiators and the mass of 
clients, most of whom also are poor Hence 
the excieise of control comes tiamiallv to the 
upper class adinimstiators 
The most lmpoitanl strand in the legiti¬ 
mation of bureaucracy is its rationalnv 
indicated, according to Webei. by its use ol 
specialised knowledge m place of tradition 
or charisma However the legitimation turns 
out to be based upon confusion between 
(i) specialisation flowing from do ision ol 
tjbout and (it) specialisation ot know Icilvc 
While the lormer is inherent in huieniici jli- 
sation, the lattei is not Thus in bracket mg 
clerks with technicians, Webei is retelling 
to specialisation resulting from division of 
labour “buieaucatisation of capitalism, 
with its demand tor cxpeitly trained lerh- 
mcians, cleiks, el cetera” 18 However, later 
he associates buieaucratisation with “the 
evei-moeasing impoitance of expert and 
specialised knowledge”, 19 which is untusti- 
fied It is true that more and more specialists 
tend to be employed in organisations, 
however, that is due to the general advance 
of science and technology in society, not due 
to bureauerausation as such What bureau 
cratisation gives rise to is the administrator, 
who has to integrate rather than specialise 
Thus a heart surgeon functions as a specia¬ 
list, on becoming the director of a large 
hospital, however, he tries to learn quickly 
about the various specialties so as to be able 
to appraise the pet formant c of the various 
specialists, allocate funds among them, tjnd 
decide about the introduction of new 
specialties' Ihe ioIc ol an adnunistiatoi is 
different horn that of a specialist 

The tunction ol the administiatoi is to 
exercise control on behalf of the rulers It 
is best performed if he has libeial education 
winch inculcates conservative values and 
creates social distance A specialist is likely 
to identity with other specialists and have 
ptofesstonal commitment towards clients, 
both of which can interfere with the func¬ 
tion of control. Hence most of the top 
administrators and managers, such as 
officers tn government secretariats and 
managing directors of businesses, are ap¬ 
pointed from among those who have a 


liberal education. Their status, salary and 
perquisites are generally higher than those 
of specialists, such as scientists, doctors and 
engineers (often called ‘nuts and bolts’ men), 
whom they control. This shows that the 
function of control is valued more highly by 
the rulers, on whose behalf it is exercised, 
than any specialised function. Specialists 
have been vociferously demanding that their 
status and emoluments should at least be 
equal to those of the administrators whose 
education has generally been less arduous, 
they resent the checks exercised over them 
by these so-called ‘glorified clerks’. They also 
argue, with truth, that with the advance of 
science and technology decision-making 
requites knowledge ot the substantive area; 
bn example, because agriculture tends to be 
revolutionised with the use of scientific 
methods of preventing soil erosion, hybnd 
seeds, chemical fertilisers, pesticides, pump 
sets, tiactors and harvester combines In \ lew 
ol me demands of specialists, their immedi¬ 
ate chiefs, such as the chief engineer ot the 
dittoroi ot health scivices, ate usually 
appointed from among themselves, however, 
the top adintnisriaiors remain generalists 
Wliile Weber has tiled lo legitimise the 
bu e„iiudc> on the giound of Us use ol 
spei 'alised knowledge in reality bure.nii tan- 
sat ion inletfers with Us utilisation and 
development, as indi> a ic’d by the following 
ui>c studies In a small enterprise lor 
rnamifdc luring sophisticated machine tools, 
started bv two highly qualified engineus, it 
was lound that they not only designed the 
pioducts but also often produced them with 
their own hands to achieve the required high 
degree of precision their pioducts had won 
increasing recognition and were being ex¬ 
ported to developed countries In a large 
governmental engineering enterprise, the 
engineers did not work with their hands, 
they were expected only to supervise The 
workeis involved in actual production had 
become adept at their work through ex¬ 
perience, they also had to work hard The 
engineers did practically no work, except, for 
example, that ol signing the leave applica¬ 
tion., of woikers However, the salary and 
status of the engineers were* much higher 
than those of the workeis In case of any 
fault in the pioduct the workers were held 
responsible Hence they had a low morale, 
many of them were making efforts to leave 
the organisation Som£ of them had under¬ 
taken private courses of study for entering 
other piofesstons, since there was little scope 
for advancement in their present organisa¬ 
tion The problems of poor quality of 
products, low morale and high turnover of 
experienced personnel could all be solved 
by reducing the differences between the 
workers’ and engineers’ emoluments and 
status, and by making the latter more invol¬ 
ved in productive activity. However, their 
education in the engineering college, habits 
formed during service, and above all, their 
middle-class attitudes—-all militated against 



these solutions, and particularly, against 
working with their hands. Not being in 
touch with productive activity they were also 
not in a position to bring about develop¬ 
ments m technology. These cases indicate 
how bureaucratisation comes in the way of 
the utilisation and growth of science and 
technology, particularly in an inequality 
ridden society 

A bureaucratic organisation is an engine 
for the production of power and wealth toi 
its rulers or owners Its nature becomes clear 
in societies where poverty and inequality 
prevail, since the conflict between the in¬ 
terests ot the rulers and the ruled is obvious 
Its role of exploitation has been partly 
legitimised, another part is not legitimised 
but is attubuted to individual failing- -it is 
called "corruption”, and a third pail lies in 
the twilight /one between these two The 
organisation is a structure of power with a 
hierarchy the closer one is to the mitts, the 
greater is his share in the benefits The rulers 
themselves often atquuc wealth and power 
thiough inheritance, which is considered to 
be legitimate, also in societies claimed to be 
based upon achievement and not ascription 
Hence the legitimation ot the inverse rela 
tionslnp between work and benefits Thus 
those who inherit power and wealth multiply 
it through large-scale oigunisations such as 
governments and business lirms, the ad¬ 
ministrators, who make the actual decisions 
tor control over employcers and clients, are 
paid salaries which ate a minute fraction ol 
the profits and otliei gams, specialists, who 
are technically qualified, ate paid less than 
the administrators whose main qualification 
is their loyalty to the rulers or ownets, 
workers, who are most eonveis.uit with tht 
technicalities and do the actual productive 
work, are paid the least, and the common 
worker in the wider society, tor whose over¬ 
all benefit the organisation is said to func¬ 
tion, temains the poorest despite the hardest 
work This principle applies in all organisa¬ 
tions for example in hospitals, whether 
private or governmental, the rich and the 
powerful get the most attention for the least 
ailments Hence butcaucratisation is organi¬ 
sed, and partly legitimised, exploitation, in¬ 
ternal as well as external to the organisation 
Bureaucratic exploitation which is not legiti¬ 
mised is seen, for example, in the building 
of bridges with inferior materials, the 
prescription of unnecessaiy pathological 
tests in nursing homes, the manufacture of 
spurious medicines, fertiliser and machine 
parts, and the writing of faulty notes for 
students In the twilight zone, between 
legitimised and non-legitimised exploitation, 
lie, for example, the delay in payment of 
wages, pensions, and compensation for 
injuries to workers, the delay in labour 
courts, the negligence m hospitals, and 
teaching in universities which is not backed 
up by study and research on the part of 
teachers. Thus the nature of the bureaucratic 
organisation is such as to make for power 


and wealth for the rulers or owners, through 
the exploitation of other members, clients 
as well as employees Specialists participate 
in the legitimate and illegitimate exploita¬ 
tion of others, and themselves get exploited 
m the process- they gel only a small part of 
the gams and are alienated from morality 
and creativity In this situation they are not 
motivated to develop knowledge and put it 
to its fullest use. Hence buieaucratisation 
involves misuse, in the course of the use, of 
knowledge; it also comes in the way of the 
full development and fruition of knowledge 

One continuing schism in the theory ot 
bureaucracy relates lo the separation ol 
public from private service In the past 
this sepaiation was grounded in classical 
economic theory, according to which govern 
mental intervention hinders natural capita¬ 
lism development, thus leading to altogether 
diflerenl roles loi private and public 
organisations It continues to be sustained 
bv the myth that public organisations serve 
the general mteicst The myth has been 
exposed, mtei alia, by the way the public 
sectot has worked, while Ms cost has been 
home bv the common man, its beneftts have 
cone laieelv to the ruling class. Steel, elec¬ 
tricity, tractors, feitihser and other ptoducer 
goods pioriuced by the public sector have 
been sold, mostly to big industrialists and 
farmers, at subsidised prices The price 
subsidies and losses of ihe public sector have, 
however, come from public revenues, col 
lected mostly through indirect taxes from the 
common man Hence there has been transfer 
of tesources from the poor to the rich 
through the public sector State owned 
television and radio are proving a boon to 
big industnahsts ioi advertising their goods, 
and also to ruling politicians for carrying 
on a non-stop campaign in their fasour, 
though at the cost ol viewers and listeners 
who have to put up wi*h commercials and 
propaganda in the midst of programmes 
The implementation, as well as the formula¬ 
tion of laws, such as those relating to land 
reforms, prevention of pollution and collec¬ 
tion of taxes, has all along been biased in 
favour of the landlords and industrialists 
Hence the public service has certainly not 
been neutral between the rulers and the 
ruled public and private organisations in 
our society have the same nature, namely 
that of being the instruments of the rulers. 

One of the most important characteristics 
of the bureaucracy, according to the preva¬ 
lent perception in undei developed countries, 
is its corruption It is worth examining, 
therefore, whether any aspects of socialisa¬ 
tion in the family or the organisation make 
for the anti-social or psychopathic persona¬ 
lity among administrators The findings of 
research have emphasised the influence of 
faulty parental models and parent-child 
interactions in the aetiology of this per¬ 
sonality It originates “typically" in a family 
with a father who is “highly successful, 
driving, critical and distant”, and a mother 
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who is “indulgent, pleasuie-loving, frivolous 
and often tacitly contemptuous of her 
husband's importance” 20 In such a family, 
"the children learn that appeaianees are 
more important than reality, and they too, 
become part of the show-window display, 
where a premium is put on charm and 
impressing others, rather than on compe¬ 
tence and achievement” Now, given the great 
disparities of income and status m our 
society, many of the upper-middle class 
families are likely to be ot the kind pictured 
above. The father, being ‘highly successful’, 
is likely to be concerned that his son may 
be declassed due to the intense competition 
for the superior jobs Hence he is likely to 
be 'driving' and ‘critical’; being in the rat 
race himself, he is likely to be busy and 
'distant' Seeing the on constantly driven 
and criticised, the mo’V-t ts likely to become 
‘indulgent’ Being the ...c ol a itch man in 
a poor society she is likely to be ‘pleasure- 
loving’ and 'fjtvolous' Being award ol the 
undei hand means, such as patronage, which 
have led to her husband’s success, she is 
likely to be ‘tacitly contemptuous' ot his 
importance. Hence a large pioportion of the 
sons in upper-middle class families are likely 
to develop psychopathic tendencies It is 
Irom among families of this class that most 
of th* - administrators (ovci 80 per cent of 
higher civil set vents) arc recruited :i Their 
selection, promotion and other rewards" 
reinforce the factoi of psychological predis¬ 
position finis ihe selection procedure for 
administrators, in both private and govern¬ 
mental organisations, includes an interview 
m which those who have the characteristic 
of “charm and impressing others” are prefer¬ 
red After selection, an administrator’s para¬ 
mount quality is considered to be his loyalty. 
Loyatyy is indicated by support for the ruler 
in his competition against rival politicians 
and businessmen Since competition endan¬ 
gers survival, and survival is the prime value, 
all means are considered to be justified fot 
winning the battle of competition. Hence 
loyalty comes to mean support for the ruler 
in his quest for power and wealth through 
the adoption of all means, whether moral 
or immoral In Weber’s theory, such loyalty 
gets equated with rationality, and so 
legitimised According to him, rationality 
consists in the fulfilment of discrete goals 
or absolute values Now, in the organisation 
the discrete goals are set by the ruler in his 
own interest, hence rationality consists in 
serving the ruler’s interest lor Weber, a 
conflict between discrete goals and absolute 
values is an individual problem, to be solved 
by oneself thus, an administrator may resign 
his job. It is notable, however, that this is no 
solution to the problem of immorality 
engendered by the bureaucratic organisation; 
for, those who stay in the organisation have 
to be loyal. Tims the influences of the upper- 
middle class family and the bureaucratic 
organisation are such as to produce among 
administrators the anti social tendency 
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Similar influences in the course of educa¬ 
tion will be considered below 

Roi e oi Bureaucrac y 

During colonial rule India was held 
together by the ‘steel frame’ of the Indian 
Civil Service; hence the great power of this 
service It is notable that four decades after 
independence, the Indian Administrative 
Service, which has taken the place ot the 
ICS, still performs this function. In no 
developed federation do we have a service 
like our IAS, whose members hold all the 
top positions at all the levels—central, state, 
regional and local Officers in the secre¬ 
tariats, who participate in policy formula¬ 
tion as well as implementation at the highest 
levels as advisers to central and state 
ministers, many of the directors and 
directors-general, divisional commissioners, 
district magistrates and commissioners of 
municipal corporations, are all generally 
drawn from IAS More and more posts are 
being reserved for it, so that its authorised 
str-ngth, which was 1,201 in 1952 has in¬ 
creased to more than four tunes that figure. 
Its power and numbers are both correlated 
with political concentration and centralisa¬ 
tion. these have been growing together The 
incieasing power of the central government, 
particularly, seems to make it more and more 
dependent on the IAS, hence officers of this 
service, who serve both central and state 
governments, are increasingly being expected 
to owe primary allegiance to the centre. The 
government's dependence results in the shar¬ 
ing of power with the IAS The legitimation 
ol this growing power of the IAS is, however, 
pathetic it is said that it helps to bring about 
national integration 1 It is geneially agieed 
that the bonds of nationalism are emotional, 
the need for reinforcement by a bureaucratic 
steel fiame is an indicator of the authori¬ 
tarianism built into our democracy 

At the local level, particularly, direct rule 
by the bureaucracy continues The district 
magistrate combines in himself functions as 
varied as the maintenance of law and order, 
revenue collection, and the co-ordination of 
development programmes The elected rural 
and urban local bodies have very limited 
resources and are weak otherwise also; even 
these are often superseded by the state 
government if an opposition party happens 
to come into power in these On their 
supersession, the district magistrate takes 
over their functions also. Hence democracy 
exists at the grassroots only in name 

The bureaucracy is generally perceived to 
be the most important channel of communi¬ 
cation between the rulers and the ruled. I hts 
is because of the non-existence or weakness 
of interest groups and political parties. Most 
of the working class remains unorganised. 
This applies specially to agricultural labom? 
which constitutes the great majority, Workeis 
ale industries also remain, by and 
rganised Most artisans have not 
.eir associations Big farmers have 
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started organising themselves only recently, 
small farmers remain unorganised. Only big 
business is well-organised m chambers of 
commerce and industry; and its workers in 
unions. Professionals, particularly those 
employed m large-scale organisations, also 
have their associations. Hence articulation 
of interests other than in large-scale industry 
or trade is weak If any problem is faced by 
a section of the people, such as a drought 
by farmers or scarcity of a raw material by 
artisans, they generally expect the deputy 
commissioner to provide help and to repre¬ 
sent their case at higher levels of govern¬ 
ment, even though in practice the 
bureaucracy often proves to be a poor chan¬ 
nel of upward communication; for, com¬ 
munication to be effective needs either iden¬ 
tification or power behind it The ruleis, 
however, do find the bureaucracy to be an 
efficient channel o f downward communica¬ 
tion, and infer, wrongly, that it is a good 
channel for upward communication also. 

The dependence upon the bureaucracy 
continues because the political party is 
unable to I unction as an efficient channel 
This has to do with the concentration of 
wealth and power in the hands ol a small 
class at the top- at most one hundred 
business houses may be said to control the 
Indian economy. ’I his class lends support, 
in the shape of funds and image-building 
through the mass media, to a political leader 
favourable to itself, and having hereditary, 
or other, justification and links for leader¬ 
ship. With this support he builds up his 
following and puts it in Parliament, for, 
funds play an important role m persuading 
and bribing voters The top leader provides 
lakhs of lupees to each of the loyal followers 
for the election campaign—Indira Gandhi 
was reported to have spent Rs 313 crore on 
one of the general elections Those politi¬ 
cians who can get this patronage become 
‘successful’ Thus the flow of power is from 
the top downwards it can be made to flow 
from the bottom to the top only by organis¬ 
ing the working class. In the present situa¬ 
tion, politicians who are popular among the 
people at lower levels are often removed from 
positions of power for posing a possible 
threat to the leadership. For the same reason, 
internal elections are postponed without 
limit- in the Congress(I) they have not been 
held for the last thirteen years; in some other 
parties also they have been delayed. If party 
office-bearers, and even elected represen¬ 
tatives in legislatures, in fact come from 
among those who have been nominated 
from top downwards, if is obviously a 
mi-laki. to ,-xpcet efficient communication 
upwards through the party The weakness of 
the political party is the strength of the 
bureaucracy, which then usurps the role of 
the former. 

In the absence of a well-knit party, the 
bureaucracy conics to function as the prop 
of lilt politicians in power, and hence to 
share pbwer. Even the ruling Congress(I) 


rarely has functioning units m villages and 
towns, except at election time. It is the 
bureaucracy which has to nurse the consti¬ 
tuencies, particularly of powerful politicians. 
Members of the bureaucracy are generally 
better aware than the absentee politicians 
about the grievances and felt needs of the 
people, and what is more important, the 
aspirations of rural and urban elites and 
leaders of vote banks, the last often based 
upon religious and caste groups. The 
bureaucracy uses this information in the 
interests of ruling politicians while for¬ 
mulating programmes and projects, and 
selecting beneficiaries The location of steel 
plants as well as rural industrial estates, the 
setting up of schools, hospitals and health 
centres, and the grant of loans to industria¬ 
lists and farmers, all tends to be done, 
ultimately, according to the distribution of 
powei among politicians; the instrument, 
however, is the bureaucracy. 22 In the pro¬ 
cess, the whole of the development effort 
comes to be based upon criteria other than 
those of economic need and technical 
feasibility The rich elite, which commands 
the most votes, and provides financial 
support to politicians, comers most of the 
benefits. The bureaucracy remains with 
those who wield the most power; they in turn 
have to lean on it This coming together of 
economic, political and administrative power 
leads to further concentration of these, thus 
making for lop-sided development 
The bureaucracy has come to function as 
the main channel for the collection of 
election funds fiom businessmen and big 
farmers Donations by companies have 
recently been legalised in India, which again 
shows that what constitutes “corruption” is 
a matter ol legal definition, rather than 
morality The gram of licences for industry 
and permits for raw materials, the grant of 
loans by nationalised banks and government 
departments for the development of agri¬ 
culture and industry, contracts for buildings 
and equipment; the collection of taxes; the 
implementation of factory and labour 
legislation; and the exercise of checks, such 
as those over monopoly and restrictive trade 
practices, hoarding, blackmarketing, and 
smuggling, provide many opportunities of 
showing favours to the rich and obtaining 
from them sums, whose bulk goes to the 
ministers and the party, but a share also to 
the bureaucracy. This has been brought out 
in many cases that went to commissions of 
inquiry and law courts, one of the recent 
ones being the Antuiay trial which showed 
that collection was being made on a pro rata 
basis for the allotment of scarce cement to 
builders and others. The irrational rationa¬ 
lity of this process of development was 
revealed m a study of the National Seed 
Project. 23 It was found that government 
inspectors were accepting bribes f om the 
rich growers of high-yielding varieties of 
seeds for certifying bad seed as good: the 
'green revolution’ was being sold out for a 
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few thousand rupees. 

The bureaucracy is also the channel for 
the distribution of patronage. Given the 
large unemployment and disparities in 
salaries a good job is greatly prized Within 
the civil service itself there have been great 
disparities, even according to the Fourth Ray 
Commission the highest salaries should be 
twelve times the lowest ones. However, the 
differences in qualifications may be small, 
since many of the officials, particularly 
those at high levels, are not required to have 
any specialised knowledge Hence the judg¬ 
ment of those who make the selection is 
crucial Public Service Commissions have in 
the recent past lost much of their credibility, 
the selection of all the recruits for the 
comparatively high level Haryana Civil 
Service has been quashed by the High Court 
The persons who make the selection, what¬ 
ever their level, are after all, appointed by 
politicians, and look to them for promotion, 
reappointment or appointment elsewhere; 
the higher bureaucracy, therefore, exercises 
its authority of making selections according 
to the wishes of ruling politicians The latter 
ensure their victory at the polls through 
patronage, for example, by seeing that jobs 
go to dependents of leaders of vote banks 

The bureaucracy has thus come to per¬ 
form the functions of the ruling party being 
the channel ot communication, participating 
in policy formulation, nursing the consti¬ 
tuencies, collecting election funds, distri¬ 
buting patronage, giving biased figures to 
present a rosy picture of the government’s 
achievements, building up the image of the 
party leaders through state owned mass 
media, helping to weaken trade unions set 
up by opposition parties, and so on The 
bureaucracy, particularly at high levels, is m 
return rewarded through high salaries, 
perquisites, reduction in work (for example 
through the introduction of the five day 
week), appointment to coveted posts, visits 
abroad, and so on Since the bureaucracy has 
thus become the surrogate of the party, the 
rulers have a vested interest in its expansion. 
Its expansion has a latent economic func¬ 
tion also, that of helping to create effective 
demand for durable consumer goods and 
luxuries produced by the monopoly and 
oligopoly sector. While essential com¬ 
modities, such as kerosene oil, cooking oils, 
sugar, coarse cloth, and even low-priced 
medicines, have often been in short supply, 
the supply of air-conditioners, refrigerators, 
television sets, videos, music systems, 
cameras, costly kitchen gadgets, superior 
cloth, cosmetics, perfumes, and costly drinks 
and cigarettes has mostly exceeded their 
demand. The expansion of the bureaucracy, 
coupled with commercials on the TV and 
radio, helps to create more and more 
demand for tnese goods. Much of the jn- 
vestible surplus of the economy is thus lost 
in conspicuous consumption and luxury: 

The expansion of the bureaucracy is 
hardly justified by functional necessity. A 


study team of the Administrative Reforms 
Commission said in 1967 that, “We are con¬ 
vinced that the growth we have been witness¬ 
ing has not arisen from clear functional 
necessity” 24 Since then the public 
bureaucracy has grown much more. The 
Fourth Pay Commission has found that 
between 1971 and 1983 the strength of 
employees of state governments grew from 
42 to 60 lakh—a truly phenomenal increase 
of 43 per cent in twelve years. Employees of 
the central government grew from about 28 
to 33 lakh - the lower increase of 16 per cent 
in their case may be due to the already laige 
numbers in 1971 

Such inordinate expansion of the bureau¬ 
cracy has highly deleterious consequences 
The most important, of course, is that a 
large proportion of the outlay on develop¬ 
ment programmes is spent on providing 
often unproductive jobs to the middle class. 
The expansion also leads to deterioration in 
the quality of personnel, and top-heaviness 
in the structure of the organisation The 
study team perceptively noted that, “The 
sudden expansion in the first instance and 
continued expansion thereafter, without 
taking adequate measures for forecasting 
requirements and for building up cadres, has 
resulted m dilution of quality This leads 
to an increase in pressure of work at higher 
levels, which, in its turn, further increases 
the requirement of personnel at those levels 
Thus, a vicious circle is created ,” 25 
Finally, delay and inefficiency grow as more 
and more hands come to deal with each case. 
Hence expansion of the bureaucracy has 
been interfering with development 

Much of the expansion of the bureaucracy 
has been in the public sector. Partly this is 
explained by the fact that public corpora¬ 
tions and companies are better able to 
perform the latent functions mentioned 
above. Thus public sector undertakings have 
more business dealings; they are also less 
accountable to the legislature and audit. 
Hence there are greater opportunities of per¬ 
sonal* gains at public cost Recruitment of 
personnel m the autonomous public sector 
is outside the purview of the Public Service 
Commission, leading to unrestricted sway of 
patronage. The public sector is, therefore, 
even more advantageous than ordinary 
government departments to ruling politi¬ 
cians. The lossess of public sector undertak¬ 
ings are due, to a large extent, to such misuse, 
The least that can be done is to reduce the 
illegitimate private gams, overstaffing and 
patronage, and put checks on the burgeon¬ 
ing overheads of staff cars, air-conditioning, 
furnishing, air travel, visits abroad and 
expense accounts. Such checks need not 
necessarily interfere with their effectiveness, 
at present, their autonomy is not being used 
so much to make them businesslike as to 
evade accountability. 

The bureaucratisation of education, 
through large universities and affiliated 
colleges, also essentially serves the interests 
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of the ruling classes, to the detriment of 
general interest. The main functions of our 
higher education are as follows: (i) serving 
as a substitute for employment, (ii) mainten¬ 
ance of the existing order through the pro¬ 
duction of administrators and specialists 
suited to it, and (hi) legitimation of the 
existing order The educational process is 
rooted in the society Income, status, poli¬ 
tical power and education are positively 
correlated and hence concentrated in the 
upper classes The vast mass of the under¬ 
privileged sees education as the only ladder 
for rising in the social hierarchy. Hence there 
is a mad race for higher education. Due to 
the prevailing unemployment, the oppor¬ 
tunity cost ot education is also low. These 
factors make for public demand for the 
opening of colleges and universities Since 
in the absence ot these institutions the youth 
may take to the streets, causing problems for 
the government, politicians willingly cater 
to this demand and, in addition, win sup¬ 
port for themselves Hence higher education 
comes to serve as a ‘substitute for employ¬ 
ment’, as noted by the Kothari 
Commission 2h 

The mad race for education leads to con¬ 
tinuous expansion of the educational set-up. 
Increase in the numbers of students requires 
centralised, and hence bureaucratised, con¬ 
trols over teaching and examination. Syllabi, 
and text-books are prescribed by affiliating 
authorities such as boards oi universities, 
students are examined at the year-end 
through mass examinations This bureau¬ 
cratisation, which was part of colonialism, 
still vitiates the process to such an extent that 
it hardly remains education, except in appea¬ 
rance The teacher does not decide the 
syllabus, he does not prescribe the readings, 
he does not provide the feedback which can 
come only through periodic internal assess¬ 
ment, and he does not finally examine and 
certify the student as having successfully 
completed the course of education He 
becomes a mere cog in the gigantic machine; 
and so is rendered irrelevant. The harm that 
is thus caused is rarely realised The learn¬ 
ing process, which starts through interaction 
between the child and the mother, requires 
continued interaction between the student 
and the teacher Without a teacher in con¬ 
trol of the educational process, and so able 
to provide the psychological incentives essen¬ 
tial to motivation, the student finds himself 
like a rudderless boat running uncontrollably 
into the sea The educational process 
becomes a nullity for him he is led by the 
sole aim of passing the final examination 
The consequences of such bureaucratisation 
of education are, therefore, as follows: 
(1) Education comes to mean mere repro¬ 
duction of materials already available in 
print. (2) It ceases to mean development of 
the personality, a quest after truth, learning 
skills essential to creativity or developing the 
ability to solve problems (3) The student's 
potential remains wholly untapped (4) Suc- 
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cess means the ability to memorise materials 
which can be reproduced in three hours 
(5) Even books become irrelevant; most 
students memorise cheap notes. (6) Students 
concentrate their memorising activity into 
about a month before the examination; most 
of the year they remain idle (7) Students and 
teachers do not pose any challenges to each 
other. (8) The teachers tend to lose interest 
in teaching and motivation for research, 
(9) Many teachers begin to utilise their time, 
which is in any case free, for making addi¬ 
tional money through private tuitions or 
writing cheap notes. (10) Educational institu¬ 
tions become hollow shells, without the 
kernel of scholarship. (11) Since the use of 
unfair means can easily influence the result 
of an examination, there is widespread resort 
to these by students; teachers and administ¬ 
rators co-operate with them m the interests 
of better results and personal gains (12) Stu¬ 
dents learn that immorality pays more than 
hard work, and that while it is frowned at 
publicly, it is supported privately by the 
powerful. Thus education in our society has 
an important role in developing psycho¬ 
pathic tendencies among students. 

Educational institutions are maintained 
by the rulers, also because they, in return, 
help to maintain the existing order Since 
education at higher levels is very costly, and 
since in any case the poor cannot afford to 
educate their children for long years, higher 
education is generally limited to the rich. 
Hence a university degree is, to some extent, 
an indicator of belonging to the upper class 
This belongingness is based, not only on 
income, but also on consciousness. The 
socialisation m the college and the univer¬ 
sity is such as to inculcate values, norms, 
attitudes and habits favourable to the 
maintenance of the status quo. This happens 
in many ways Partly it is the result of 
exclusiveness itself- the peer group in¬ 
fluences, through dress, language, interests 
and habits, are such as to inculcate closeness 
to the upper classes and social distance from 
the lower ones. The use of a foreign language 
for education and examination accentuates 
the social distance with the people. Emphasis 
on the studv of western society and literature 
alienates students from their own society and 
culture The requirement of mere reproduc¬ 
tion of such westernised materials tends to 
hypnotise them into unquestioning accep¬ 
tance of western, capitalist, culture Since 
students are not required to think for 
themselves, they hardly ever question the 
justice or rationality of their society Even 
in professional education, students do not 
learn skills involving manual work, thus 
distancing them from workers Such alti¬ 
tudinal preparation fits them for the role of 
‘little cogs’ participating m exploitation in, 
and through, public and private bureau¬ 
cracies hence the requirement of a univer¬ 
sity degree 

The legitimatory, or ideological, role of 
universities goes beyond that of maintenance. 
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While activity for maintenance may be only 
technological, legitimation works on men’s 
minds and hearts. The legitimatory role of 
religion, through inculcation of the belief 
that God's justice prevails in every society, 
has been important in past ages. What the 
present day university achieves is to carry on 
legitimation through a bureaucratic setting 
The whole of the structure and process of 
the university are functional for this role. 

One of the important aspects of the pro¬ 
cess of education is us content, or the 
syllabus. It is an interesting paradox that 
while Indian universities mostly follow the 
west, their courses in social sciences remain 
backdated by about a quarter century. This 
seems to be so because models which have 
outlived their legitimatory role in prosperous 
societies, are still relevant to our less 
developed society. Thus logical positivism 
and behaviourism have been under attack 
for a quarter century in the west: Giddens 
points out that, “Positivism has today 
become more of a term of abuse than a 
technical term of philosophy!' 27 However, 
research methodology courses m India are 
still positivistic in outlook; most research 
work funded by the UGC and the 1CSSR 
continues to be in the behavioural mould. 
We largely continue to teach functionalism 
in the name of sociology, the neo-classical 
model in the name of economics, and the 
systems theory in the name of both political 
science and soctal psychology. These models 
have long become outdated in the west, their 
place having been taken by those influenced 
by Marxism, the Frankfurt school, existen¬ 
tialism, structuralism and phenomenology 

The upper-class outlook of universities, 
research institutes and national laboratories 
has resulted in research work which hardly 
furthers the ‘general interest’ The best 
research is considered to be that published 
in the metropolis of the world in the west, 
and hence often unrelated to the problems 
of underdevelopment. This applies to both 
social and natural sciences Thus little 
research has been made in diseases specific 
to the tropics Social medicine as a whole 
remains underdeveloped in poor countries 
where it is most relevant. Little effort has 
been made to develop marketable technology 
which is labour intensive or uses the energy 
of the sun, wind or water. Agricultural 
universities have made some contribution, 
but their products refuse to work in villages, 
where the farms are The same applies to 
doctors, nurses, teachers and other specia¬ 
lists. they refuse to live and work in villages 
where they are most needed Hence the 
benefits of scientific knowledge reach 
mainly the urban upper classes In short, 
education and research in a bureaucratic 
setting, that is as controlled by the ruling 
classes, perform the functions of mainten¬ 
ance and legitimation, not of inducing 
change to serve the general interest. 

The structure of our universities continues 
to be almost the same as it was during 


colonial rule and hence achieves the same 
end: inculcating acceptance of the existing 
order. The vice-chancellor and many of the 
members of the top deliberative and ex¬ 
ecutive bodies continue to be nominated by 
a high government functionary, such as the 
governor-chancellor. The one change con¬ 
sequent on the democratisation of the polity 
is the dominant role of the ruling party in 
the university’s governance. This role is 
observable in regard to election and nomina¬ 
tion of members of top deliberative and 
executive bodies, and also appointment of 
teachers. The control of the government 
through the provision of funds and the 
chancellor, gets combined with that of the 
ruling party exercised from the inside 
through its nominees. The flow of power in 
the university also is from the top. The 
powerful politicians who come to rule the 
university can be sure of the continued 
support of those who are lacking in merit 
and so fully dependent upon patronage 
Hence loyalty is given preference over merit 
in the recruitment and promotion of 
teachers Since the university’s politicians 
themselves are loyal to the leaders and fin¬ 
anciers of the ruling party, the teachers’ 
loyalty also has to be to the ruling class as 
a whole Thus, underdevelopment, involv¬ 
ing lack of job opportunities, concentration 
of power and wealth, and bureaucratisation 
interact with each other to develop loyalty 
rather than the pursuit of knowledge among 
university teachers: they generally toe the 
government’s line instead of making policy 
inputs based upon scientific research 
Large-scale industry, which is often used 
to illustrate the advantages of bureaucrati¬ 
sation, also furthers private interests at 
public cost. Our economy, while being 
underdeveloped, is marked by a small 
monopoly and oligopoly sector. The firms 
in this sector function by colluding among 
themselves, for example in price setting, and 
collaborating as junior partners with trans¬ 
national corporations. Hence their needs of 
both, economic decion-making and techno¬ 
logical innovation, are very limited. The 
areas where managerial ability is required are 
(0 dealing with politicians and high civil 
servants for obtaining licences, permits, 
loans, tax ‘concessions’, and the like; (u) con¬ 
trolling labour unions by manipulating 
workers’ leaders, creating disunity among 
workers, and the use of government machi¬ 
nery; and (ni) marketing, including adver¬ 
tising, establishing contacts with big buyers 
and the training and control pf high pressure 
salesmen Due to very limited risk-bearing, 
innovation, size and complexity, our organi¬ 
sations, whether in the public sector or 
private, do not require the use of techniques 
like queuing theory and quadratic program¬ 
ming, which in turn require large computers 
and highly trained managers. So far as 
manufacturing technology is concerned, 
industrialists perfer to import it through 
multinational corporations for making easy 
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money. Governments aid and abet this 
behaviour: both political and economic 
rulers are interested in short-term rather than 
long-term gains. Illegitimate private gains 
for politicians, bureaucrats and scientists 
also smoothen the passage of deals for the 
transfer of technology. Industrial firms make 
little research and development effort of 
their own; research languishes in universities, 
institutes and national laboratories also for 
lack of support and utilisation. 28 Hence, 
instead of growth, a downward spiral tends 
to be generated' bureaucratisation resulting 
from monopoly capitalism in our under¬ 
developed society is associated with the 
furtherance of imperialism. 

Since the felt need of industrialists lies, 
not m developing technology and decision¬ 
making, but in developing contacts, science 
and technology are at a discount. The status, 
salaries and perquisites of engineers, scien¬ 
tists and economists are lower than those of 
managers and salesmen Many of the best 
scientists and engineers, therefore, prefer to 
function as managers and salesmen; others, 
who find an avenue, go abroad This gives 
rise to a vicious circle: because of lack of 
competent specialists technology has to be 
imported; because it is imported competent 
specialists are not needed 

Conclusion 

It is a commonly expressed view that the 
bureaucracy is a rational and neutral instru¬ 
ment of development Weber lends support 
to this view, mainly on the ground that 
bureaucratic rationality involves the use of 
specialised knowledge, which in turn makes 
for development Our examination shows 
that Weber’s analysis has been vitiated by 
his failure to note that (i) the power and 
wealth resulting from bureaucratisation go 
mostly to the rulers or owners, ( 11 ) the special 
feature of bureaucratisation is the rise of 
administrators, who control specialists, 
workers and clients, but do no productive 
work themselves, (ui) the status and emolu¬ 
ments of specialists are lower than those of 
administrators whose mam qualification is 
loyalty, (iv) what bureaucrausation involves 
is specialisation of function, not necessarily 
specialisation of knowledge; and (v) bureau¬ 
cratisation interferes with the use and growth 
of science and technology due to its ex¬ 
ploitative and alienating character. 

Our study of the public bureaucracy in 
India shows that, instead of being neutral, 
it acts as the main prop of the ruling politi 
cians, to the extent of taking over the 
functions of the ruling party. Hence it ex¬ 
pands. Its inordinate expansion also per¬ 
forms the function of creating effective 
demand for the durable consumer goods 
produced by the monopoly and oligopoly 
sector: much of the investible surplus of the 
economy is thus lost in conspicuous con¬ 
sumption and luxury. 

Bureaucratisation of education through 
centralised prescription of syllabi and text¬ 


books, mass examinations, and the exercise 
of control and patronage by ruling politi¬ 
cians, leads to universities which perform the 
functions of maintaining and legitimising 
the existing order, but not of inducing 
change and development. 

Bureaucratisation of industry deepens 
national dependency for fulfilling private 
interests. Since our industry does not sup¬ 
port research and development, a downward 
spiral, instead of one of growth, tends to be 
generated. 

Bureaucratisation is the means of the pro¬ 
duction of power and wealth for a few 
through the exploitation of the vast majority. 
Interaction between underdevelopment, 
concentration of power and wealth, and 
bureaucratisation impedes beneficent use 
and growth of science and technology 
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Ganesh Benzoplast 

GANESH BENZOPLAST, a member of the 
Ganesh Group, will be soon coming to the 
market with a public issue of Rs 50 lakh in 
equity shares of Rs 10 each at par to raise 
a part of the finance required for its Rs 2 75 
crore project for the manufacture of plasti¬ 
cizers wtth a capacity of 3,600 tonnes per 
annum The promoters will put in Rs 75 
lakh. A sum of Rs 130 lakh will come from 
Sicom by way of term loans and Rs 20 lakh 
by way of state subsidy The plant is located 
at M1DC, Tarapur in Maharashtra, a back¬ 
ward area Ganesh Group has been engaged 
in the manufacture of benzoic acid, sodium 
benzoate, etc, for the last 10 years Today, 
it is India’s largest manufacturer of benzoic 
acid and is the only supplier of benzoic acid 
flakes to ONGC Promoted by a team of ex¬ 
perienced chemical engineers and innovative 
technocrats, who have themselves developed 
the technology and installed the production 
facilities indigenously, the company has 
saved a sizeable amount of foreign exchange. 
The management claims that the product 
will be superior to and will have a cost 
advantage over the conventional plasticizers 
According to Ramesh Pilani, managing 
director, the company expects to commence 
commercial production in March 1987 and 
achieve a turnover of Rs 6 crore in 1987-88 
and step it up to Rs 7 35 crore in the subse¬ 
quent year. On this basis, it should be able 
to make gross profit of Rs 78 lakh and 
Rs 107 lakh, respectively, in these two years 
and pay a maiden dividend of 20 per cent 
from the very first year of production 
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* PAK1STON 

Which ‘Foreign Hand’? 

Babar All 


IN an interview with the New York Times, 
President Zia rather boldly accused Benazir 
Bhutto of receiving funds and support from 
the Soviet Union during the August 1986 
MRD movement. This allegation is based on 
pure speculation and conjecture as Zia 
himself admitted “I have no proof, 1 simply 
.say so” The following report appeared in 
The Muslim, Pakistan’s leading English 
daily on November 4- “Prime minister 
Mohammad Khan Junejo disclosed here 
today that he had been receiving reports 
aboiit the involvement of a foreign hand in 
the recent wave of violence which has 
suddenly swept several cities of the country” 
The chief minister of Sind in an address to 
a “cross section of people” on November 5 
in Hyderabad said that recent clashes in 
Karachi and Hyderabad were the result of an 
“international conspiracy” against Pakistan 

This ‘foreign hand’ seems to crop up at all 
sorts of times and on all sorts of occasions 
in the country Whether it is disturbances at 
a cricket match, or a shoot-out between 
student organisations, or ethnic riots, politi¬ 
cians, both in office and out of it, seem to 
put the blame on the ‘foreign hand’. 

There have been very few political distur¬ 
bances in which this hand has not played a 
role As far back as the student movements 
of the early 50s and the attack on the 
Muslim minority sect of the Ahmadis in 
1953, some ‘foreign hand’ has played the 
guiding role This ‘foreign hand’ is of a 
different nature for different politicians 
holding different political views. For the 
government and pro-government parties and 
politicians, this ‘foreign hand’ is almost 
always that of India’s, while otherwise it 
belongs to the Soviet Union. Politicians 
usually do not have the guts to openly accuse 
either of the two countries, but expressions 
like ‘one superpower’ or ‘a neighbouring 
country’ are used instead For bourgeois- 
liberal or left leaning parties the hand is 
almost always of the United States. The 
difference here is that these political parties, 
since they are not in office, can name the 
foreign hand and can get away with it. 

Probably 'the best example of the inter¬ 
ference of the ‘fore'gn hand’ in the political 
process m Pakistan is that of the right-wing 
Pakistan National Alliance (PNA) move¬ 
ment of 1977 which was paramount in 
removing Z A Bhutto from the office of 
prime minister. It has been well documented 
that the US was openly supporting the PNA 
and funding on a massive scale was available 
to the parties opposing Bhutto. The money 
market was flooded with US dollars and the 
official exchange rate was twice as high as 
the open rate, something that has not 
happened since. 

Until 1979, the government’s ‘foreign 
hand’ was Indian, but since then this honour 
has been shared between India, Afghanistan 


and the Soviet Union. The location of the 
disturbances also has an effect on who the 
‘foreign hand’ is These days, almost any 
disturbance in the North West Frontier 
Province, bordering Afghanistan, is said to 
be caused by KHAD, the Afghan Secret 
Police. Any bomb blast in the NWFP, which 
is a daily event in the province, is said to take 
place due to the work of KHAD agents now 
in Pakistan Student disturbances are also 
blamed on the 'foreign hand’ of the Soviets 
or of the Afghans. 

Events in Smd, and in particular those of 
the 1983 MRD movement, are said to be due 
to India—although India is never named. 
Usually the government itself does not 
accuse any particular country but uses its 
allies to do so Thus India was accused by 
many pro-government spokesmen for causing 
the uprising in Sind These people argue that 
the border between Pakistan and India in 
Smd is almost open and thus a number of 
Sindhi activists have found refuge there 
Arms are also said to flow in from across 
this border. The main arguments given foi 
the need for India to intervene rests on the 
premise put forward by these pro-govern¬ 
ment spokesmen, that India still has not 
accepted partition and has not been able to 
come to terms with the existence of Pakistan. 
These people believe that India wants the 
break-up of Pakistan so as to re-annex 
various provinces to itself Any disturbances 
in the Punjab arc also attributed to India 
The Afghans and Soviets are given credit for 
similar events in Baluchistan 

The mechanism used by the ‘foreign hand’ 
is never clearly defined and at best the 
government and (heir apologists claim that 
either funding is coming from abroad, or 
then there are agents of foreign powers in 
this country. Again the mechanism for the 
receipt of and methods of distribution of 
funds are never openly discussed. Along with 
funds? arms are also said to be provided by 
countries which are opposed to the idea of 
Pakistan. 

The reason why the government always 
accuses a ‘foreign hand’ in all political 
disturbances is because it is unable and, 
unwilling to accept the fact that the people 
of Pakistan can think for themselves and, 
given the decaying social and economic 
fabric, can act collectively in their own 
defence. Whenever any unrest which has at 
its roots social and economic discontent, the 
demand for democracy or the rights of 
oppressed nationalities results in some form 
of collective action, one can be sure that 
there is no ‘foreign hand’ involved but that 
the people are genuinely demanding their 
rights. On the other hand, as has so often 
happened, when any social or democratic 
movement is hijacked and takes on a very 
ugly communal or sectarian colour an 
outside ‘hand’ is indeed involved. This is not 


*' f fb«i*n' Band, but is the hand or me 
government which, with the help of its 
goons, disrupts democratic movements and 
turns them into a Tight between different 
communities However, in this case loo, the 
government accuses some other country of 
causing the disturbances. These mass move¬ 
ments usually have, according to the govern¬ 
ment, Soviet Union-inspired leftists who are 
in the pay of this ‘foreign hand’ as the main 
instigators The communal riots are usually 
under the guidance of India wifll a few being 
manoeuvred by the Russians The purpose, 
according to the government, is to destabilise 
the country and make it easier for foreign 
governments to intervene in its affairs. 

The real situation m Pakistan is that there 
is indeed a ‘foreign hand’ involved in the 
politics of Pakistan. In a neo-colonial 
country, the ruling class is dictated to essen¬ 
tially by Washington and by its allies in the 
west. Pakistan is a good example of such a 
country where even water and electricity 
rates are determined by the World Bank and 
the IMF The front-line status of this country 
has resulted in the ‘hand’ acquiring a tighter 
grip. Even opposition leaders of the statu, c 
of Bena/ir Bhutto must get their blessings 
from Washington before returning to 
Pakistan, and must wait their turn in 
Islamabad until they get the green signal 
from abroad. 

On a more sophisticated level, this ‘foreign 
hand’ by openly supporting the dictatorial 
regime and its religious and right-wing allies, 
perpetually suppresses the people This ( 
relationship between imperialism and 
Pakistan’s ruling class is responsible for the 
lack of democratic rights in this country. It 
is also responsible for the lack of indus¬ 
trialisation, since liberal import policies are 
followed, thus making indigenous indus¬ 
trialisation a near impossibility This ‘foreign 
hand’ also supports feudalism and the 
feudal class which presently finds itself in 
the National Assembly in Islamabad. This 
support of a feudal economic structure m 
agriculture means that both the peasants on 
a personal level and the country econo¬ 
mically suffer. The religious reactionary 
forces also get their tacit support from the 
west as they help m keeping the millions of 
uneducated inhabitants of this country in the 
eighth century. The mullahs use their power 
to impede progress and science and try to 
blind the people with the' darkness of 
ignorance 

There is no doubt that the ‘foreign hand’ 
does exist in Pakistan and it is essentially 
used to suppress people, not to make them 
come out on to the streets. As long as the 
existing ruling class is in power, one can be 
sure that the US's hand will meddle in the 
affairs of Pakistan. Zta-Junejo and Co 
should stop making baseless allegations and 
should accept the fact that it is the people 
of Pakistan who are rising up themselves, 
and not on the demands of some foreigners. 

It will not be long now before the fingers 
of the real ‘foreign hand’ begin to get burnt 
and the people of this country are able to 
gather enough strength to cut off the hand 
altogether. 
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Arms Production in Third World 

Reality, Myth and Nightmare 

, Dipak Ghosh 

Arms Production in the Third World by Michael Brzoska and 
Thomas Ohlson (eds); Taylor and Francis, London and Philadelphia, 1986; 
pp xviii + 391, £ 25.00. 


FROM a very small beginning, $ 2 3 million 
(in 1975 prices) 1 worth in 1950, the third 
world arms industry has come a long way 
judging by the value of production of major 
weapons. In 1984 this figure came to $ 1,147 
million (after reaching the peak of $ 1,215 
million in 1981) Keep in mind that those 
figures relate to major weapons production 
only, as it is extremely difficult to estimate 
the value of small arms production which 
is undertaken by a number of third wot Id 
countries apart from the major producers 
The total number of arms producing coun¬ 
tries, both major and minor producers, in 
the third world is over fifty The minor pro¬ 
ducers are countries in vanous stages of 
industrialisation 1 hey include such countries 
as Bangladesh, Bulkina Faso, Cameroon, 
Ethiopia, Morocco, Nepal, Senegal. Zaire, 
Zimbabwe, etc. C'ompaied to these, count!ics 
like Mexico, Nigeria, Pakistan. Peru can pas¬ 
sably be termed as arms producers in a 
moderate' scale, both in terms of quantity 
and degrees of sophistication 

The list of leading third world arms pro¬ 
ducing countries reads, perhaps not surpris¬ 
ingly, like a Who's Who among the so-called 
Newly Industrialising Countries. These are, 
ranking them according to the value of their 
total production over 1950-84, India, Israel, 
South Africa, Brazil, Taiwan, North Korea, 
Argentina, South Korea, Egypt and the 
countries ol ASEAN The first eight coun¬ 
tries mentioned above account for more than 
ninety per cent of total arms production in 
the third world Though the ranking of the 
countries changes slightly (e g. South 
Africa’s position changes from third to sixth) 
if production during 1980-84 is taken into 
account, their combined share in total pro¬ 
duction remains at this high level 

The book under review is a collection of 
articles under the aegis of Stockholm Inter¬ 
national Peace Research Institute (SIPRI) 
The first two chapters are devoted to 
introduction and an overview of the problem 
respectively, while the last, concluding, 
chapter highlights the major points which 
emerged from the case studies of arms pro 
ducing countries. These case studies of 
leading arms producers, one devoted to each 
of the countries, as well as one chapter on 
the smaller arms producers constitute the 
major contribution to the book. These case 
studies examine the history and structure-of 
arms production, the weapons system 
exports and other related issues. For these 


one can gel a clcai picture of the basic issues 
involved in arms production in the third 
world in general and also specific circum¬ 
stances surrounding these activities in 
specific countries 

The predominant rationale behind any 
country taking up arms production is 
achievement of independence from, or at 
least reduction of dependence on, foreign 
countries For example, 'the spare parts 
diplomacy’ of the US during the 1954 Indo 
Pakistani war is the main reason behind ac¬ 
celeration of India's arms production pro¬ 
gramme. There is also the hope that indi¬ 
genous production of arms, while reducing 
political dependence, will help to save 
valuable foreign exchange by reducing 
dependence on imports However, for the 
majority of arms producers these twin goals 
of achievement ot political and financial 
independence seem to be illusive For most 
countnes amis industry is heavily dependent 
on foreign collaboration For example, 
during the 1950-84 period 77 per cent of 
India's major weapons were produced under 
licence In fact other than Israel (4 per cent) 
and Brazil (25 per cent) all major arms pro¬ 
ducers depend to a considerable extent on 
licensed production, the range being 85 
per cent (for Thiwan) to 34 per cent (for 
Argentina) In the Oeld of import substitu¬ 
tion, the picture does not look very en¬ 
couraging either India and Israel, for exam¬ 
ple, import more arms than they produce. 2 
In fact, India is the only country where 
import substitution in arms is actually 
decreasipg 

This degree ol dependence on foreign 
countries is not surprising if one considers 
the accelerating late ol technological ob¬ 
solescence in armaments in general This 
calls for constant renewal of production pro¬ 
grammes Since the third world countnes 
neither receive most modern technology nor 
have the capacity to carry on most advanced 
R and D, by the time a weapons system is 
produced it has. in most cases, already 
become obsolete For example, tn case of 
weapons systems produced under licence, the 
vintage gap 1 for aircraft is between 7 and 12 
years, for armoured vehicles between 7 and 
16 years, for missiles between 10 and 15 years 
and for ships between 7 and 16 years The 
time lag between design and deployment of 
indigenous weapons ts not much shorter 
either. As weapons systems are becoming 
more and more sophisticated, even the 
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industrialised countnes are finding it dif¬ 
ficult to pioduce certain weapons systems 
outside joint collaboration in R and D The 
recent saga about the future of the Westland 
Helicopter Company in the UK is an exam¬ 
ple of this 4 It thus seems an impossible 
dream for third world arms producers to 
achieve self-sufficiency in any great measure. 
Israel seems to be the only count! y which 
has been able to keep up with the latest 
innovations 

The enormous demand on indigenous 
R and D activities lo support domestic arms 
production has often been glorified using the 
so-called spin off argument which says that 
technological know-how generated in arms 
industries spills off into other non-arms 
branches of industry This is obviously 
ndicxilous, since as the evidence suggests it 
will be irluch less costly to invest in R and D 
directly in the branches of industry where 
they are needed than to channel them via the 
aims industry On the other hand it is 
evident that the arms industry in any coun¬ 
try is dependent on the state of technological 
sophistication ot the domestic civilian 
indusiry. lack of such industly caused arms 
production programme ol many countries 
to collapse when the foreign cxpeits had to 
leave for some reason or other The ease 
studies if Egypt, Argentina and Iran arc 
most instructive on this point 

Perhaps the most disturbing aspect of 
third world arms production is expoit of 
arms from lhe.se countries From data sup¬ 
plied by SIPRI elsewhere, 1 one can see that 
from a modest 0 3 per cent ($ 4 million) of 
the world values of majoi weapons exports 
in 1965 their share rose to about 6 0 per cent 
($ 448 million) in 1983 In lact, apart from 
Singapore, all major third world exporters 
have stepped up their export activities in 
recent years (1980-84). 

Ranking by total values of major arms 
exports in 1975 dollars, over the period 
1950-84, Brazil ($ 629 million), Israel ($ 595 
million) and South Korea ($ 173 million) are 
the three major third world arms exporters. 
India ranks ninth with 80 per cent of her ac¬ 
cumulated $ 10 million exports being realised 
over 1980-84 

It is interesting to note that all major arms 
exporting countnes rank higher as exporters 
than producers As has been observed, in the 
overview section of the book, for all coun¬ 
tries producing arms, "arms exports even¬ 
tually become an economic necessity” (p 31). 
The case studies provide much detailed 
insight 

For a number of countries like Indonesia, 
Malaysia and Singapore arms exports are 
predominantly in the hands ol the multi¬ 
nationals. Like in the case of a number of 
non-weapon manufacttne exjLirts, these 
countries are used as cheap off-shore pro¬ 
duction base. For example, Singapore’s arms 
production cannot be sustained on the basis 
of domestic demand only In addition to 
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this, one marketing arm of Singapore's 
weapons industry, Unicorn International, is 
alleged to be used by foreign companies to 
export covertly to customers to whom direct 
sales are not politically feasible For coun¬ 
tries like Argentina and Egypt arms exports 
are crucial for balance of payments con¬ 
siderations In 1982 Egypt’s arms exports 
were said to be the second biggest contri¬ 
butor to total exports after petroleum 
The performances of the two major arms 
exporters, Brazil and Israel, present clear 
examples of political constraints on the 
degree of success (or third world arms 
exporters Though both these countries have 
advanced industrial bases and the appro¬ 
priate R and D network to support these, 
Brazil, unlike Israel is yet to make any 
significant inroads into the luciative market 
of the NATO countries Also, its exports to 
certain developing countries, e g, Libya, had 
to be curtailed under pressure from the US 
However, Brazil has recently entered the 
market ot NATO members through col¬ 
laboration with Shorts of the UK to produce 
the Tlieano (EMB-312) aircraft 

Israel's military exports constitute between 
18 and 25 per-cent of her total industrial 
exports (excluding diamonds) ovei the 
period 1975-83 Among the third world 
exporters of arms Israel seems to be most 
successful in integrating itself intci-ihe US 
and to a lesser extent NA'IO countries 
military procurement system A high propor¬ 
tion ol Israel's exports to the US and Europe 
is undertaken under offset arrangements 
Under these arrangements, Israel exports 
arms to these countries to offset the costs 
Of imported weapons Also, to a certain 
extent Israel acts as a ‘proxy’ exporter for 
the US by supplying arms to the countries 
which cannot directly receive US arms for 
political reasons. However, there are both 
political and economic pressures within the 
US restricting the growth of this market 
Other than these developed countries, 
Israel exports arms to a large number 
of developing countries including China 
though China has denied any such relation¬ 
ship with Israel It is perhaps a little sad to 
observe that when exports of arms are con¬ 
cerned, Israel seems to follow a ‘business at 
any cost policy’ For example, some Israeli 
critics have pointed out that Israel sells arms 
to certain countries wheic the Jewish popu¬ 
lation is subject to anti-semitic persecution. 

From an overall point of view, arms 
exports by third world countries are at pre¬ 
sent somewhat limited by the nature of licen¬ 
sing agreements The two major suppliers, 
the US and the USSR, put various restiaints 
on the exports of technology or weapons 
systems incorporating technology supplied 
by them However, as the arms industries 
have started to expand suppliers from 
Western Euiope started entering the picture 
since the 1950s With diversification of 
source of supply and with little or no strings 
attached in the case of certain suppliers, it 


is becoming increasingly less difficult for im¬ 
porting countries to enter the export market 
at a future date 

This is no doubt a scenario for mad¬ 
ness. As we can see in the case ol India, 
for example, with passage ol time the 
technology imports are becoming more 
sophisticated and more up-to-date. They 
need not and cannot be the state of the art 
or the latest technology But, for countries 
with an adequate industrial base, adaptation 
of these technologies and successive produc¬ 
tion of more sophisticated arms will make 
it necessary for these countries to look for 
export markets more vigorously than before 
In the long run, as the technologies will 
become increasingly expensive, it will not be 
in the interest of the suppliers themselves to 
pul too much restrictions on the third world 
arms producers from exporting arms Thus 
the producers from developed countries will 
lose a portion of their markets for certain 
type of weapons to a number of third world 
producers (This has already happened if one 
remembers the examples of Brazil and 
Israel) However, they will try to maintain 
their overall market share by developing and 
licensing more advanced weapons systems 

At the present state ot technological 
sophistication, self sufficiency or indepen¬ 
dence in arms production is a myth—even 
lor the majority of industrialised countries 
It will be a bigger myth for any country ot 
the third world to assume that it can achieve 


technological or political independence 
through increasing the level of sophistica¬ 
tion of its arms production. However, the 
nightmare of the situation is that the 
legitimate security needs of these countries 
leave them very little choice 
“Arms production in the Third World" is 
an important book It will be extremely 
useful for anybody even remotely interested 
in the future wellbeing of the third world. 
The authors have taken great care not to 
dramatise the issue, unlike what is usually 
the case in this subject area The only 
criticism one can make is that, given the high 
puce, this book will remain outside the reach 
ol the majority of its intended readers One 
hopes the publisher and SI PR I will make 
arrangements to publish a cheaper edition 
tor readers in the third world 

Notes 

1 All vulues arc in million-, of US dollars m 
1975 prices 

2 fudging bv 1 he values ol impoits and 
pioduction 

1 Measured as the difference of years between 
initial production in the Incusing countiv 
and initial -pi oduc lion in the licensee country 

4 I he arguments osei Westland were whelhei 
the British company should collaborate with 
a joint European consortium or with a US 
based manufacturer 

5 See lable 114 2 in "World Armaments and 
Disarmament SIPRI Yearbook 1985" 
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‘Social Work’ Approach 
to Women’s Oppression 

Gabriele Dietrich 

Women, Tradition and Culture by Malladi Subbamma; Sterling Publishers, 
New Delhi, 1985; pp 135, Rs 70. 


THIS book is written by the chairperson of 
the Indian Radical Humanist Association, 
Malladi Subbamma, a well known Telugu 
writer and journalist and, as the jacket text 
says, “a crusader for women’s emancipa¬ 
tion" It consists of a collection of twenty- 
six essays, most of them just a few pages 
long. 

While the rationalist position allows one 
to see women as full human beings, not 
reducing them to the exclusive responsibility 
of “motherhood”, it does not really provide 
a framework of analysis which would enable 
the author or the reader to develop a deeper 
understanding of the causes and the material 
reality of women’s oppression and exploita¬ 
tion The book does not seem to draw in any 
substantial way on the experiences of women 
or the women’s movement, it largely con¬ 
fines itself to propagandists statements 
made by an individual Liberation of 
women, then largely becomes a matter of 
“education”, “social work” and "social 
uplift”. One of the crucial questions moving 
the women’s movement todav, namely, how 
to transcend a “social work” approach and 
really to build women’s movement, consti¬ 
tuting a genuine force of transformation and 
joining with othei such lorces, has never 
entered the authoi’s mind The two essays 
on “social work” are of a purely moralistic 
nature, trying to inspire women to do good 
to their underprivileged sisters, exhorting 
them not to lose enthusiasm 

Women's oppression is seen primarily and 
mainly as a matter of consciousness, warped 
bv “tradition” While it is admitted that this 
discrimination has somehow to do with “the 
social system" the connection remains 
entirely unclanfied The two men who wrote 
the foreword and the introduction respec¬ 
tively, pick up what is convenient to their 
belief. Justice Tarkunde sees his views on 
religion confirmed and states that “In a 
society dominated by tradition, female 
servitude is largely self-imposed” and 
G S Bhargava, resident editor, Indian 
Express, Hyderabad, happily admits to his 
revulsion for feminists and the reputation of 
a_sexist slant in his writing, only to affirm 
immediately, that Subbamma is a “good” 
feminist because she is not a man-hater but 
tempers her view by humanism While it be 
far from ns to take a woman writer for what 
men make of her views, one has to admit 
that the author lends herself to this kind of 
fraternisation because her own categorisa¬ 
tion of women’s movements and associa¬ 
tions is three broad strands. “The first can 
be said tp be absolutely feminist and ar'ti- 
men”, caSing.men i ‘male chauvinist pigs’. The 
second group working “for the upliftment 
of women without criticising or blaming 
men” and the “third section fights against 


the philosophies and systems of feudalism, 
capitalism, imperialism and fascism. Not 
being content with that, they also fight 
against male domination and chauvinism. 
They do not fight shy of taking the co¬ 
operation and help of progressive men This 
attitude can be said to be a balanced one” 
Somehow an impression is created that the 
first two views are the prevalent ones and the 
third is highly avant-gardist and exceptional. 
There is no trace of awareness of the painful 
experiences of leftist feminists in their work 
with class organisations. One also wonders 
to whom in real life to relate the rather 
mythological category of “man-haters” of 
the Chammundeswari-killing-the-buffalo- 
demon variety 

The problem ol hatred is never related to 
the problem of fear and anxiety, the social 
patterns of strict sex-segregation and total 
subjugation in terms of control over the 
body and the labour of a woman Also, 
talking of hatred between the sexes one 
would equally need to analyse what, in the 
first place, has made large numbers of 
men hate women to such an extent as to 
physically and psychologically destroy and 
annihilate them What has induced the self- 
hatred in women which produces bridc- 
burning mothers-in-law or women aborting 
girl babies and committing female infanti¬ 
cide 9 Surely, not all of this can be ascribed 
to the “shackles of religion”, on the contrary, 
it is “modernism” of which the author is so 
confident, which in the form of the cash 
economy has created or reinforced some of 
these phenomena 

Nevertheless, there are certainly a number 
of strong points in some of the polemics 
Some of the quotations from religious texts 
(vedas, etc) are a valid counter-balance 
agains,t revivalist religious claims which try 
to co-opt women in a facile way. The 
polemic against Mother Theresa’s attempt 
to confine women to the role of child¬ 
bearing and home-making is extremely valid 
At times there is sheer misrepresentation— 
e g, it is simply a factual error to state that 
women cannot be found “officiating either 
as a priest or a person leading the prayers, 
whether it be in the temple, mosques, church 
or synagogue” 1 am doubtful about mos¬ 
ques, but definitely there are women pujaris 
in Pune, 1 myself know quite a number of 
women who are ordained priests of the 
church of south India and there are female 
rabbis in many reform synagogues. While it 
is debatable to which extqnt the fact of 
women being religious functionaries does 
contribute to women’s liberation, one at least 
needsto a'drhit that women have made sub¬ 
stantial inroads m these fields and that this 
has stirred up a lot of religious rethinking. 

There is a strange lack of dialectics m 
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many statements about religion. The polemic 
against religious personal laws does not take 
into account the rising wave oFcommunaiism 
intertwined with this issue There is a certain 
anti-muslim slant in Subbamma’s own 
writing. Likewise, the whole debate on 
sexuality and control over a woman’s body 
is very uninformed of the debate on health 
and sexuality going on in the women’s move¬ 
ment While one can gratefully accept the 
statement that women have a right to enjoy 
sex and should not be forced to bear children 
if they do not want to, the psychological 
trauma of women who have taken recourse 
to abortion is never admitted Contra-eptives 
and family planning operations are not seen 
in their ambiguity, they are warmly recom¬ 
mended from a middle class perspective of 
keeping the family small in order to have 
“leisure" for “advancement” The anxiety of 
poor women forced into operations while 
they do not know whether their existing 
children will live, is uever taken into con¬ 
sideration, nor are the side effects of HJDs 
or hormonal contraceptives Most shockingly, 
the author recommends compulsory family 
planning and the “one child family" as a 
healthy and liberating proposal. It docs not 
really redeem the suggestion if she suggests 
that it be begun with ministers and high 
government officials After all, we all know 
who the guinea pigs are in this country or 
anywhere else, for that matter. 

There are also some highly idealistic pro¬ 
posals about reforming marriage ceremonies-* 
and aspiring to “ideal marriage” and 
“revolutionary marriage” all based on 
mutual affection and respect, without life¬ 
long commitment, but none of this is 
accompanied by any insight into the pro¬ 
blems of women struggling to obtain main¬ 
tenance or of children being brought up in 
single-parent households Some of the 
demands which appear here and there, 
wouldlieed a lot of debate before one could 
endorse them, e g, job reservations lor 
women on the one hand and government 
money for child-reanng on the other A final 
remark is needed on the amazing prevalence 
of sexist language in this book. The human 
being is virtually always “man” and “he” 
The “social worker” is “she” but all the 
other activities seem to be “naturally” male, 
e g, in an essay on “The writer” the author, 
herself a woman writer, is able to observe: 
“If a rose flower is given to a scientist he 
will dismember it and analyse it. If it is given 
to a lady she will adorn her head. If it is 
handed over to a botanist, he would expiate 
on the origin and growth of the plant. But 
if it is put in the hands of a writer he will 
suffer anguish at the thought of its being 
crushed” (emphasis mine) 

Though the book is cliche-ridden and 
often simplistic'it raises a lot of important 
questions. However, often these are raised 
in such a rhetoric fashion that the thinking 
process is cut off before it starts Because 
of this one wonders, whether women will 
really be able to gain new insights from tms 
approach. From the foreword and introduc¬ 
tion one gathers that men will not. 
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Development of Capitalism in In dian 
Agriculture: Gujarat, 1850-1900 

Cathy Chua 

India’s economic development has been portrayed in dualist terms by those who have argued that India’s socio¬ 
economic formation is considerably different from today’s advanced countries in the early stages of their capitalist 
development. According to this view, by the end of the nineteenth century in India, there were enclaves of capitalist 
production but they were surrounded by the ocean of pre-capitalist agriculture. 

This article contests this view, on the basis of a study of agricultural development in Gujarat in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. Using England as a model of capitalism it has-been argued that the differences 
between agriculture in India and England were not fundamental, implying two different modes of production, 
but were the inevitable result of contrasting historical courses of capitalist development in the two countries. 

By the end of the last century, the author argues, all the features one would expect to be evident in a capitalist 
mode of production in its early stages of development could be seen in Gujarat. The process of differentiation 
of the peasantry had led to the establishment of a class of capitalist farmers above the destitute direct producers. 
That this class was small in number is not significant for one would not expect otherwise of a capitalist mode 
of production in its early stages. 


THIS article was stimulated by the debate 
which took place in the 1970s concerning the 
mode of production in Indian agriculture 
and the extent to which it could be described 
as capitalist, if indeed at all. Space does not 
permit a discussion of the debate here except 
to mention its most serious shortcoming. 1 
Having a penchant for the abstract, parti¬ 
cipants rarely applied either themselves or 
their theories to a study of the real con¬ 
ditions of agriculture. As a result, criteria 
based on an idealised impression of capita¬ 
list development were used to prove the non- 
capitahst nature of Indian agriculture. 

According to Patnaik, the presence of the 
following prevent Indian agriculture in the 
colonial period at least, from being charac¬ 
terised as capitalist’ (1) low level of capital 
intensification, 2 (2) little use of advanced 
technology, 3 (3) dominance of money- 
lending and mercantile capital rather than 
capital invested in the production process/ 
and (4) unfree labour force due both to the 
lack of alternative employment and the exis¬ 
tence of a large pool of surplus labour 5 Tb 
this we should add Chattopadhyay’s view 
that labour was not really free because most 
labourers were tied to particular employers, 
working for them year after year 6 

Reliance on such criteria exposes an 
expectation that reality will correspond 
precisely with the ideal model Patnaik in 
particular implicitly assumes that the 
development of advanced capitalist countries 
conforms with these criteria It is, alter all, 
their presence that prevents us from charac¬ 
terising Indian agriculture as capitalist. In 
a capitalist mode of production, therefore, 
these factors should be conspicuous only in 
their absence Yet a cursory examination of 
British agriculture in the mid-nineteenth 
centsry demonstrates otherwise. 

country and period provided for 
Marxtheoperalional example of his model 


of the capitalist mode of production It is 
assumed, therefore, that the capitalist nature 
of British agriculture at that time is 
undisputed. As Hobsbawm comments 
“ nobody has seriously maintained 
that feudalism prevailed after the late 
nineteenth century!' 7 Yet English agriculture 
in the mid-nineteenth century displayed 
many features the existence of which in India 
has led to the mode of production in agri¬ 
culture being repeatedly characterised in 
terms such as ‘semi-feudal’ and ‘non¬ 
capitalist’ 

The most obvious example of this relates 
to labour In order for labour to be con¬ 
sidered free in the capitalist sense, both 
Patnaik and Chattopadhyay proposed extra¬ 
ordinarily rigid requirements Briefly refer¬ 
red to above, they include for Patnaik, choice 
of occupation and near full employment and 
for Chattopadhyay, purely economic bonds 
between employer and labourer. These 
theoretical criteria are in marked contrast to 
the actual conditions of capitalist agriculture 
in the mid-nineteenth century England There 
the Poor Laws and the I.aws of Settlement 
had a strongly inhibitory effect on the move¬ 
ment of labour. When agricultural labourers 
did attempt to migrate from their parish in 
search of work, they were frequently forcibly 
returned to their place of origin 8 A witness 
in 1843 described the Poor Law as “ in¬ 
genious methods to hold [the agricultural 
labourer] in thraldom." 9 He was permitted 
“ . neither to work where he likes, at the 
wages he could obtain, or to spend those he 
does obtain where he chooses” 10 

The most restrictive aspects of the Poor 
Laws did not end until 1834 and the Laws of 
Settlement were repealed as late as 1865." 
Patnaik and Chattopadhyay would be forced 
to conclude that the agricultural labour force 
was unfrje and that capitalism only appeared 
in English agriculture from 1865 Not only 
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was the agricultural labourer unfree to 
dispose of his labour as he wised but the 
restrictions on his freedom constituted legal- 
political, rather than economic, coercion 

This problem can be resolved by applying 
the distinction made by Banaji between 
relations of exploitation and relations of 
production The former, he considered, may 
be defined as 

the particular form in which the surplus is 
expropriated from the direct producers, not 
the specific form, e g, labour rent, rent in 
kind, but the general form, e g, serfdom, 
where the direct producers are tied to the 
means of production through some form of 
extra-economic coercion Relations of pro¬ 
duction, on the other hand, are the specific 
historically determined form which parti¬ 
cular relations of exploitation assufne due to 
a certain level of productive forces, to the 
predominance of particular property forms 
and so on 12 

In other words, a relation of exploitation 
considered in the abstract becomes a parti¬ 
cular relation of production m a given 
historical context. Hence the true nature of 
a relation of production cannot be deter¬ 
mined on its own but must be analysed 
within the context of the mode oi produc¬ 
tion in which it exists 

This may be used to explain relations 
between farmers and labourers It was not 
only the Poor Laws and Laws of Settlement 
which operated to restrict the latter's mobi¬ 
lity Devices to tie the labourer to a particular 
employer existed even in the agriculturally 
advanced areas of North England. They 
included legal schemes 13 and attempts to 
bond labourers through debt. 14 Farmers in 
adopting such measures were certainly not 
acting m a non-capitalist way. Rather, they 
were attempting to ensure a full and regular 
labour supply in the absence of a large 
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surplus labour force such as existed m the 
South. 

These are relations of exploitation which 
considered on their own are not indicative 
of any particular mode of production But 
in the historical context of mid-nineteenth 
century British agriculture they are part of 
a mode ot production involving factors such 
as means ot production which were relatively 
sophisticated by the standards of the day, 
generalised commodity production, and land 
as a commodity 19 The relations of exploita¬ 
tion thus become particular historically 
determined relations of production. In this 
way it is possible to reconcile the existence 
of laws restricting the freedom of the rural 
labourer with capitalist relations of 
production 

It is similarly incorrect to lay great weight 
on the degree of capital intensification 
Again it is important to consider historical 
circumstances While labour was cheap there 
was no incentive for capitalist farmers to 
adopt labour-saving machinery Thus it was 
only alter the laws restricting laboui move¬ 
ment were repealed that machinery began to 
have a marked impact on agriculture As one 
scholar notes, “the impression of rapid 
technological change which has been handed 
down to us wa i created only by a small 
group of the largest and most progressive 
landowners” 16 

Factors such as these apply as much to 
India as they do to Fngland T hey stress that 
capital intensification cannot be equated 
with the capitalist mode of production 
The degree of the former can, as Chatto¬ 
padhyay 11 has pointed out, indicate only 
the level of the latter and not the fact of its 
existence This principle is particularly 
relevant to an analysis of the nineteenth 
century Indian agriculture as the mode ol 
production is at a lower level of develop¬ 
ment If there is a factor which can on its 
own indicate the capitalist transfoimation 
of the mode ol production that factor is the 
generalisation of commodity production 18 
As we turn now to examine the development 
of agriculture in Gujarat, therefore, this 
process will receive particular attention 

The most significant changes took place 
from the 1850s onwards Prior to this the 
major impact of the British was due to the 
introduction of the British legal system This 
innovation on the one hand severely cur¬ 
tailed the power of the traditional large land- 
owners, while on the other it facilitated the 
penetration of merchant and moneylending 
capital into the countryside 19 At the same 
time, the British administration increased the 
amount of surplus extracted in cash, rather 
than in kind 20 Factors such as these were 
important in preparing the basis for the 
development of capitalism But such 
development was hindered, in particular by 
lack of communications, until the 1850s. 


It was in that decade that the transforma¬ 
tion of the mode of surplus appropriation 
from payment in kind to cash payments was 
largely completed. 21 A money-acre rate 
applied, based on factors such as soil type, 
the kind of crops grown and market access. 
Given the economic isolation which existed 
prior to the 1850s, such criteria would have 
been meaningless, but in the second half of 
the nineteenth century communications were 
greatly improved. Many roads and bridges 
were constructed and by the late 1870s only 
a few villages in Gujarat were further than 
thirty miles from a railway line 22 

The effect of cash assessments was to 
force cultivators to produce increasingly for 
the market Many would disagree that this 
constitutes commodity production Even 
Chattopadhyay, who has a more flexible 
theoretical approach than some, considers 
that there is a qualitative difference between 
produce put on the market as a deliberate 
choice and produce put there through 
necessity When attempting to quantify the 
degee of commodity production he includes 
only produce “ sold on the basis of profu 
calculus"-’' and excludes sales as a result of 
distress 

He thus displays the tendency, which he 
had himself criticised, of expecting the ideal 
theoreiical model to be reflected in reality 
With regard to the generalisation of com¬ 
modity pioduction the distinction made by 
Chattopadhyay is not relevant Hence in 
Lenin's analysis ot capitalism in Russia the 
significant factor is not how or why crops 
are sold, but simply that they are sold, this 
being sufficient to transform the mode of 
production He therefore emphasises that 
“ even the peasantry in the central black- 
earth belt (where money economy is, on the 
whole, moie feebly developed than in the 
industrial belt ) cannot exist at all 
without buying and selling and are already 
completely dependent on the market, on the 
sway of money” 24 This is not to suggest 
that the circumstances of the sale of agri¬ 


cultural produce axe not significant, for they 
are and they will be considered when we turn 
to look at the technological development of 
capitalism. For the moment, however, we are 
concerned only with the increasing com¬ 
mercialisation ol agriculture and from this 
point of view, it is the amount of produce 
marketed which is significant rather than the 
factors leading to its sale 

In this context it is important to realise 
that commodity production in agriculture 
will always be different in nature from urban 
industrial commodity production in that the 
generalisation of the former will never be 
complete. It is necessary to take into account 
factors such as the nature of the land A crop 
might be grown for no reason other than 
that it will enrich the soil for rhe next 
season’s cash crop Again the nature of pro¬ 
duction cannot be deduced from the fact 
that crops are grown v. inch have no resale 
value. An illustration of this is provided by 
cotton cultivation in Broach. An official in 
1871 pointed out that 

notwithstanding the high price ruling tor 
cotton [between 1866 and 1870] the ryats 
never put more than a third portion of their 
lands under cotton, wisely absl ■ nmg its 
cultivation oftener than once in three years 
I have been told that many trials were 
previously made lo grow it in succession, all 
ending in confirmation of the economic 
truth, that nature demands a rotation which 
cannot be departed from without the supple¬ 
ment of special manure, and even the advan¬ 
tage gained is questionable 28 
It wc had been given only the statistics of 
cotton cultivation we might have concluded 
(hat the cultivation in this district was 
predominantly subsistence-oriented even 
though it involved a cash crop Yet it is clear 
from the evidence of Bcyts that in fact the 
market provided a powerful stimulus to 
cotton cultivation which was thwarted, 
however, by the nature of the land 26 
Thble A displays the main crops in Broach 
between 1859 and 1875 In 1874 cotton 


Tabi r A 



Acres Cropped in 1 

1859-60 1872-73 

Percentage 

Change 

Acres Cropped 
1874-75 

Rice 

14.230 

20,940 

+ 47 IS 

20,359 

Wheai 

65,726 

63,102 

- 3.99 

50,837 

Jowar 

81,694 

83,015 

+ 1 61 

78,601 

Bajn 

11,416 

16,869 

+ 47 76 

16,087 

Common grain 

4,172 

8,289 

+ 98 68 

4,176 

Tuver and gram 

3,611 

6,862 

■t 90 03 

14,250 

Common pulses 

11,761 

21,921 

-1 86 38 

21,530 

Sweet oilseed 

7,870 

8,736 

t 11 (X) 

936 

Caster oilseed 

1,957 

1,154 

-41 03 


Colton 

144,783 

158,137 

1-9 22 

176.261 

Hemp 

— 

19 

— 

28 

Indigo 

759 

361 

- 52.43 

552 

Safflower 

— 

170 

— 

— 

Vegetable 

6,645 

1,676 

- 72 61 

Included 

Condiments 


144 


with fruit 

Sugarcane 

580 

120 

-79 31 

127 

Tobacco 

1,491 

1,368 

- 8 24 

2,421 

Fruit 

— 

241 

— 

8,334 
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cultivation comprised 44.7 per cent of total 
agricultural production The large increase 
in cotton acreage between 1873-74 and 
1874-75 at the expense of wheat and jowar 
was stimulated “ . by the high prices which 
cotton still fetched;’ 27 When we add to 
cotton the other crops generally charac¬ 
terised as ‘cash’ (all those listed below cotton 
on the Thble) it can be seen that in 1874-75 
out of a total of 3,94,499 acres cultivated 
1,88,659—that is, almost half—were devoted 
to cash crops 

It must be emphasised that these figures 
on their own do not reflect the extent of 
commodity production A significant pro¬ 
portion of food crop cultivation took on the 
form of commodities not just for financial 
reasons but as a consequence of specialisa¬ 
tion. Food crops were grown not only for 
the subsistence of those involved in culti¬ 
vating them but also to feed the large 
numbers involved in cotton cultivation. 
Unfortunately, the detailed statistics 
necessary in order to examine this process 
arc not available for Broach and the district 
of Ahtnedabad is therefore used as an 
illustration 

The following were the mam crops 
cultivated in Ahmedabad in 1877-78 28 


Crop 

Acres 

Wheat 

230,307 

Jowar 

215,438 

Bajri 

158,183 

Rice 

16,198 

Barley 

13,537 

Pulses 

48,722 

Oilseeds 

18,214 

Cotton 

143,252 

Sugarcane 

2,498 

Tobacco 

329 

Fruit and vegetables 

5,438 


Although food crops dominated agricultural 
production it is clear that by the late 1870s 
commodity production was already highly 
developed. The wheat produced, which com¬ 
prised 26.37 per cent of total production in 
1877-78, was of a quality suited to the 
overseas export markets Early attempts to 
sell it overseas failed however due to factors 
such as poor storage facilities and transpor¬ 
tation costs. 29 Yet wheat was nevertheless a 
commodity being exported to districts such 
as Kaira 30 and commanding a high price 
within the district itself 31 
It is not surprising, therefore, that stati¬ 
stics for the sub-districts of Ahmedabad 
indicate that wheat cultivation was highly 
specialised. The talukas Dholka and 
Dhandhuka accounted in 1877-78 for almost 
200,000 acres of wheat, Viramgam contri¬ 
buting most of the rest. 12 It was 
presumably talukas such as Daskori ana 
Sanand, producing large quantities of bajri 
and jowar but virtually no wheat, that pro¬ 
vided the demand for the latter It is likely, 
therefore, that significant quantities of bajri 


and jowar were sold m order to purchase 
wheat. Even if we assume that only one-third 
of these crops were thus sold, the implica¬ 
tion of this is that commodity production 
comprised approximately two-thirds of total 
agricultural production, which is sufficient 
for us to state that commodity production 
was generalised. 

This is just one example of specialisation 
leading to crops—even inferior food crops— 
becoming commodities. It was part of a 
much larger process affecting all of Gujarat. 
Undoubtedly with improved communication 
and better access to markets crops become 
cultivated on a more rational basis In the 
past farming was dominated by the need to 
produce all that was necessary for sub¬ 
sistence As economic isolation ended, 
however, a concern for profit would be 
substituted for the demands of subsistence 
The American Civil War was the event which 
led to the realisation of this Its importance 
lay in “ . bringing home to the cultivator 
the fact that causes other than local needs 
were beginning to govern the nature and 
extent of the crops he sowed" 11 

Gadgil, writing in the 1920s, considered 
that this did not lead to significant changes 
m the kinds of crops grown It was “ the 
basis of cultivation rather than the pro¬ 
portion under different crops that has 
changed" 14 To a certain extent this is not 
true of Gujarat where crop proportions did 
change, crops such as cotton, oilseeds and 
tobacco becoming very important, but the 
general point he makes is significant. The 
proportion of crops and the kinds of crops 
grown may not change but if the specialisa¬ 
tion occurs so too will commodity produc¬ 
tion and the nature of production will even¬ 
tually become capitalist 

By the end of the nineteenth century this 
process had been largely completed m 
Gujarat. Commodity production was, of 
course, not always the case even when it was 
a cash crop that was cultivated. In the taluka 
Chikhli in Surat, tobacco was grown in 
sugarcane areas as it was well suited to the 
soil. Yet it was reported in 1899 that the 
cultivators “ know next to nothing about 
the curing, and not much finds its way to 
market;’ 35 Such instances, however, were 
uncommon by the end of the nineteenth 
century. Typical rather were the Surat talukas 
Olpad and Bardoli where large amounts 
of jowar and wheat in the former, and 
paddy, cotton and jowar in the latter, were 
marketed. 36 As noted in the discussion of 
Ahmedabad, the food crop grown was often 
not the one domestically consumed The 
consumers of Bardoli nee were cultivators 
in districts whose land did not permit rice 
cultivation 37 

Reports on Ahmedabad talukas empha¬ 
sise the impact of communications on com¬ 
modity production. An 1890 report on the 
Viramgam taluka commented that “In 
1887-88)Tive years after the opening of the 


railway to Wadhwan the areas occupied by 
cotton and cereals were 32.56 per cent and 
60.41 per cent of the entire culture respec¬ 
tively, whereas now the percentages are 51.17 
and 43.59 respectively’ 38 The large increase 
in tobacco cultivation in Sanand was also 
due to improved communications which 
allowed its export to other districts of 
Gujarat where it was “much valued”. 39 
Railway statistics for the taluka indicate the 
extent of the difference between the crops 
grown and the crops consumed Wheat and 
rice were both exported, whilst imports 
included jagri and grain 40 Market access 
allowed cotton to replace grain and pasture 
in Dholera. Thus the value of cotton 
exported from the taluka increased from 
£ 3,24,648 in 1854-55 to £ 12,95,983 in 
1870-71. The consequence of this specialisa¬ 
tion was that the import of grain also 
dramatically increased, its value being only 
£ 590 in 1860-61 but increasing to £ 90,866 
in 1870-71 41 

Statistics for Kaira talukas presents a 
similar picture. Although in Thasra cereals 
accounted for 78 per cent of the total culti¬ 
vated area, it is clear trom the long list of 
exports that commodity production was 
dominant. They included cotton, wheat, 
fruit and sesame. But most importantly bajri 
and paddy which together constituted 50 per 
cent of the total acreage were grown, we arc 
told, “mostly for sale” 42 Tobacco growing 
required very large amounts of capital and 
it is therefore not surprising that a great 
increase in Us cultivation in Nadiad took 
place only after the opening of two railway 
lines. In 1876-77, 3,618 acres were devoted 
to tobacco and ten years later the area had 
increased to 8,879 acres 43 A smaller in¬ 
crease of 50 per cent was noted in tobacco 
cultivation in Anand where bajri, the most 
common crop, and paddy were mainly 
cultivated for export. 44 In Matar tcbacco 
cultivation also increased 50 per cent The 
principal crop of that taluka was rice which, 
it is clear from an 1895 report, was mostly 
sold The report comments that “ the 
whole of the neighbourhood, for a great 
many miles, wherever rice is not grown, is a 
consumer of that produce buyers arrive 
in a stream of empty carts from Baroda, 
Cambay, etc, to purchase rice either for 
resale or for private consumption” 45 

If commodity production in agriculture 
thus became generalised during the second 
half of the nineteenth century, many have 
argued, supporting Patnaik, that this did not 
lead to the capitalist transformation of the 
mode of production. Rather the consequence 
of generalised commodity production was 
that “The pre-capitalist exploitation of the 
peasants was to an increasing extent accom¬ 
plished by means of capitalist market rela¬ 
tions and therefore assumed a semi-feudal 
character'’ 46 Those who support this point 
of view consider that labour remained unfree 
and we shall now consider this issue in detail. 
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The British in Ahmedabad recorded that 
the change from wages in kind to wages in 
cash was one of the many indications 
that the former intimate relations between 
master and servant, especially in the rural 
districts, are degenerating into the baldest 
contract” 4 ' 1 Often the specific form of the 
relation of exploitation remained the same 
As we saw earlier, a large landowner can find 
it more profitable to attempt to bind 
labourers to the means of production than 
to employ day wage labour Thus in the 
labour-intensive sugarcane areas of Surat the 
Hall system was maintained due to the 
“ advantages ol having labour always 
ready to hand, and of being independent of 
the local labour market!' 48 Yet the nature of 
the relations of production changed Bond¬ 
age and indeed all forms of labour exploita¬ 
tion became more contractual in nature 
Economic factors replaced extra-economic 
coercion as the cause of bondage and when 
bonded labourei s found it profitable to do 
so, as in the 1860s during railway construc¬ 
tion, they left their employers 4>) Hume in 
1879 described in the following way the rela¬ 
tions between landlord and tenant in India. 
Bolh classes were bound together by ties 
of mutual obligation and inter-dependence, 
but we. with out ill starred mania toi exacl 
systems ot lav., have dissolvid the bonds, and 
have convened into antagonists Ihc two great 
classes oil whose . o opeianon not only their 
own wclfaic, hul the progress of our land 
revenue, so materially depends s " 

The description applies equally well to the 
relations between landowner and labour 
and, though Hume did not recognise it as 
such, he was witnessing the capitalist 
transformation of the relations of pro¬ 
duction 

It should be noted that the precise nature 
of payment ol the agricultural labourer does 
not determine the nature of the mode of pro¬ 
duction Patnaik considers that share- 
cropping is a pre-capitalist relation of pro¬ 
duction. 51 Sharecropping, however, is a 
form of exploitation found in a variety of 
modes of production and its nature as a rela¬ 
tion of production can only be determined 
by an examination of the circumstances sur¬ 
rounding it Hence it is important to 
recognise that sharecropping and payment 
in kind continued because it was sometimes 
a more profitable method of hiring labour 
than the use of day labour paid in cash Thus 
in Ahmedabad the general trend to cash 
wages came only after substantial and per¬ 
manent increases in crop prices due to the 
opening of railways. Although the nature of 
the mode in which agricultural labour is paid 
does not determine the mode of production 
it is important in determining the rate at 
which capitalism will develop. If payment 
is mainly in kind this will slow down the 
development of the capitalist home market 
It is in this context that it is significant that 
the trend to wages m cash was generally 
affecting not only Ahmedabad but most 


other parts of Gujarat as well 51 

In order for labour to be considered free 
it is necessary not only that the labourer be 
free to sell his labour-power but that he has 
nothing else to sell. The direct producer must 
be freed from his control over the means ol 
production In the case of artisans and those 
involved in rural domestic industries this 
process is obvious Improved communica¬ 
tions and the monetansation of the economy 
allowed competition from both English and 
local factones As a result spinners and 
weavers, oilmen, blacksmiths and tailors 
found that then traditional occupations no 
longer supported them and consequently 
many turned to labouring. 53 Although this 
process was not complete by the end of the 
nineteenth century its impact was already 
significant. Most importantly it provided an 
additional stimulus to the generalisation of 
commodity production as money was 
needed to purchase goods which had 
previously been paid in kind or else pro¬ 
duced by the consumers themselves within 
their household 

The process by which cultivators were 
separated from the means of production is 
far less obvious Although a large agri¬ 
cultural labour force existed small land- 
holdings and petty tenancy still played an 
important part in the mode of production 
It is this which has led many to assert that 
as labour remained unfree, being lied to the 
means of production, the capitalist develop¬ 
ment of Indian agriculture was prevented 
The issue, however, is extiemely complex and 
deserves far more attention than has been 
accorded it in the past It will therefore be 
considered here at some length. 

The first factor which must be noted is 
that small peasants were generally under the 
control of either a large landowner or a 
moneylender The relationship between the 
peasant and the moneylender is usually seen 
as pre-capitalist in nature Although the 
penetration of mercantile-moneylendmg 
capital into the rural economy is considered 
to be a neeessary precursor of capitalism its 
continued domination is seen as incom¬ 
patible with the development of capitalism 
The process is described by Marx in the 
following way 

Both the ruin of rich landowners through 
usury and the impoverishment of the small 
producers lead to the formation and concen¬ 
tration of large amounts of money-capital 
But to what extent this process does away 
with the old mode of production, as hap¬ 
pened in modem Europe, and whether it puts 
the capitalist mode of production in its 
stead, depends entirely, upon the stage of 
historical development and the attendant 
circumstances 54 

In India, most would agree, moneylending 
capital failed in this task and hence remained 
pre-capitalist and parasitical in nature. 55 

Recently, however, this view has begun to 
be questioned Jairus Banaji is one of the 
few scholars who have studied the problem 


of the capitalist development of agriculture 
on both a theoretical and a detailed histo¬ 
rical level. As m Gujarat Banaji found many 
features of capitalism present in the agrarian 
economy of the Bombay Deccan in the 
second half of the nineteenth century In 
particular he found a high level of com¬ 
modity production though a was not, he 
considered, generalised m all districts. At the 
same time, however, the majority of peasant 
cultivators—he estimates between two-thirds 
and ovei 90 per cent—were indebted, much 
ol the debt being permanent. 5 * Banaji 
therefore focused hts attention on the 
relationship between the peasant and the 
moneylender. 

In the case of the small peasant, the 
reasons for his need to borrow were 
“ shortage ol the means of production 
and subsistence” 57 Once indebted the 
peasant household generally found it im¬ 
possible to free itself and became dependent 
for survival on advances received from the 
creditor who “ would in this way come 
to establish control over its reproduction 
process from one cycle to the next” 58 

There are, Banaji consideis, two ways in 
which the advances can be viewed They 
either constitute payment in advance for the 
commodity of a simple commodity pioducer 
or ‘‘According to the laws of capital circula¬ 
tion, the advances would represent advances 
of capital m money form” 59 Banaji per¬ 
suasively argues that due to the peasant’s 
complete inability to survive without the 
advances, they must be viewed in the second 
way The advances represent not the com¬ 
modity of the peasant but the “ com¬ 
modity capital of the capitalist who has 
made the advances, that ts, it . represent^] 
the capital he advanced at the start of the 
cycle, now expanded to include surplus- 
value, but emerging at the end of the labour- 
process in commodity-form” 80 

Under such conditions, Banaji argues, 
subsistence production was “ , the specific 
form of reproduction of labour-power within 
a capitalist process of production” and the 
latter therefore “ retained a ‘surface layer’, 
an ‘appearance’ of superceded forms of 
economy” 61 There were two mam reasons 
for this appearance being maintained in 
Gujarat Firstly, the main purpose behind 
the moneylender centralising the land in his 
own hands and employing the pea; ant as a 
wage-labourer would have been to allow the 
adoption of advanced technology. In 
Gujarat, however, labour was very cheap in 
the latter stages of the nineteenth century 
and, as long as U was most profitable to use 
labour-intensive methods of production, it 
probably made no difference whether the 
direct producer took the form of a small 
peasant or landless labourer. Secondly, as 
Marx notes, it can sometimes be profitable 
for the capitalist to allow the direct pro¬ 
ducers “ .the illusion of ownership in order 
to diminish his costs of production” 63 As 
long as the formal or legal owner of the land 
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in Gujarat bore ultimate responsibility for 
the payment of the revenue, it was financially 
desirable for the moneylender to create such 
an illusion. In the case of the poor harvest, 
for instance, there was always a chance that 
a poor indebted peasant might be granted 
a remission but no such possibility existed 
for the large landowner. 

It is suggested, therefore, that although 
new historical conditions such as the genera¬ 
lisation of commodity production and the 
freeing of labour led to a change m the 
nature of the relation between moneylender 
and peasant, the appearance was maintained 
of a pre-capitalist production relation 
because the moneylender profited from 
such an appearance As McEachern notes 
“ the continuity between the pre-colonial 
organisation of agricultural production 
conceai[ed] a change in the effective rela¬ 
tions of production;’ 63 Hence, although 
many continue to characterise the relation 
between moneylender and peasant as feudal 
or semi-feudal, Banaji is correct to describe 
it in the following way as a relation of 
capitalist exploitation. 

in these relationships, there was ‘no fixed’ 
political and social relationship of supremacy 
and subordination ot the sort that charac¬ 
terises the feudal economies of Europe The 
man appropriating surplus-labour and the 
men surrendering it were bound together by 
‘the pure money relationship’, the process of 
exploitation was here ‘stripped of every 
patnarchial, political or even religious cloak’ 
The coercive power of the moneylender was 
the coeicive power of capital in us general 
farm, in the form in which it is common to 
the more advanced forms of capitalist 
production 64 

It must be emphasised that there are severe 
limitations on the rate at which a capitalist 
mode of production based on such relations 
will develop technologically It is for this 
reason that the factors governing the 
generalisation of commodity production are 
important A large landowner whose market 
production is determined solely by con¬ 
siderations of profit can reinvest surplus- 
value in the production process The in¬ 
debted peasant, on the other hand, cannot 
even though most or perhaps all of his 
output is produced as commodities In the 
relationship between peasant and money¬ 
lender clearly it must be the latter who 
reinvests the surplus. 

It is in this context that Banaji points out 
that “ the labour-process, still being a 
process of small-scale parcellised peasant 
production, allowed no scope for a produc¬ 
tion of relative surplus-value or for the 
technical renovations supposed therein" 63 
As a consequence moneylending capital was 
concerned with increases in absolute, rather 
than relative, surplus-value. The labour- 
process forced capital “ . to extend its 
domination laterally, to draw into its 
network an ever-growing'mass of peasant 
households!’ 66 It is this aspect of Banaji’s 


analysis which is questionable. As an 
account of what actually occurred in the 
Deccan and also m Gujarat it is accurate 
But capital was not forced to extend its 
operations laterally. The moneylender chose 
to manage the means of production through 
small peasant cultivation rather than centra¬ 
lis e land under his ownership and himself 
control the production process more directly. 

This was partly, as we have suggested, 
because it was more profitable for the 
moneylender to choose the former method 
of organising production. It was also so, 
however, because moneylenders were generally 
of an urban background and sometimes 
were even strangers to Gujarat. 67 They had, 
in other words, little or no interest in agri¬ 
culture. It was therefore probably true of all 
rural moneylenders that “They never till 
their own land or even superintend its culti¬ 
vation, and seldom invest capital in agri¬ 
cultural improvement” 68 Thus in Gujarat 
although the reinvestment of surplus-value 
did take place, it occurred at a very slow 
rate 69 

The penetration of moneylending capital 
into the countryside has, in the past, so 
preoccupied scholars that little more than 
passing attention has been given to the 
differentiation of the peasantry In the 
preceding section it was argued that the 
moneylender-peasant relation was essentially 
capitalist in nature even though the peasant 
retained the superficial appearance of a 
simple commodity producer This is, how¬ 
ever, only one aspect of the development of 
the relations of production. A process of 
differentiation was occurring as the follow¬ 
ing statistics indicate (see Tfcble B). 10 

These figures relate to the late 1870s and 
unfortunately do not reveal the number of 
landowners. It can be assumed, however, 
that the number of landowners was less than 
the number of holdings for, as the Kolaba 
Gazetteer notes, ofter more than one holding 
was held by the same person. 71 The impor¬ 
tance of these figures is that they allow us 
to approximate the degree of peasant self¬ 


sufficiency. The Kaira Gazetteer notes that 
a peasant and his family cannot survive 
“. on less than three acres of garden, five 
of nee land, and eight of dry crops. Culti¬ 
vators with smaller holdings eke out the 
profits of their fields by working labourers 
in the lands of their richer neighbours’’ 72 
Garden land was rare in all districts of 
Gujarat and rice land was common only in 
Thana. It can therefore be approximately 
estimated that at least half of those holding 
land in Ahmedabad and Kaira, and close to 
half in Thana, could not survive except 
by hiring themselves out as agricultural 
labourers. 

Nor was this an unchanging situation 
caused only by population pressure. Figures 
for Ahmedabad and Kaira indicate that the 
expansion of cultivate area increased much 
faster than the population rate. The official 
statistics indicate that in Kaira in the twenty- 
six years between 1846 and 1872 the popula¬ 
tion increased by 38.16 per cent. The 
Gazetteer notes, however, that the mcrea" 
was probably less than that due to the 
difficulties encountered in attempting to 
count the Kohs in 1846. 73 Yet in just seven¬ 
teen years between I860 and 1877 the area 
brought under cultivation increased by 53.05 
per cent 74 

It is dear also that not all shared in 
the extension of the cultivated area. The 
Ahmedabad Gazetteer notes that "The 
increase in the area under cultivation has led 
to a demand on the part of the Kanbi for 
more hired labour to enable him to work his 
larger holding” 73 In lhana, it was reported 
in the early 1880s, “Of late years . the most 
noticeable change in the condition of the 
cultivating classes has been the gradual 
disappearance of the small holder”, 76 land 
becoming Concentrated into larger holdings. 

It can be seen from evidence such as this 
that a process of proletarianisation was 
occurring m the countryside, the lower strata 
of the peasantry being separated from the 
means of production. It must be emphasised 
that those who gained from this process were 


Table B 


Acres 

Number of Holdings 


Ahmedabad 

Kaira 

Thana 

0 - 5 

22,511 

62,501 

52,678 

5-10 

14,997 

25,866 

13,602 

10 - 20 

12,427 

19,275 

11,982 

20 - 50 

7,690 

4,557 

9,057 

50 - 100 

1,649 

552 

2,335 

100 - 200 

250 

120 

722 

200 - 300 

50 

19 

158 

300 - 400 

13 

7 

110 

400 - 500 

12 

6 

24 

500 - 750 

21 

6 

25 

750 - 1000 

11 

3 

7 

1000 - 1500 

23 

1 

7 

1500 - 2000 

12 

1 

- 

2000 + 

19 

4 

2 

Total number of holdings 

59,685 

112,119 

90,709 
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not, as has often been argued, the land- 
holding groups which had dominated the 
pre-capitalist mode of production. 77 It was 
briefly mentioned earlier that various 
changes implemented by the British weakened 
the power of the dominant landholders In 
the following decades their position deterio¬ 
rated so dramatically that special Acts were 
passed by the British in the 1860s to ensure 
that they did not totally disappear 7 * 

Other groups, however, were rising to take 
their place. In Surat the ascending capitalists 
were the Bhathelas Brahmins, the position 
of the previously more influential Anavla 
Brahmins declining during the 1800s 79 In 
Ahmedabad and in Kaira they were the 
Kunbis, while those responsible for the 
gradual disappearance of the small land¬ 
holders in Thana were rich peasants, those 
holding about fifteen acres 80 Such groups 
began to emerge in the 1860s The com¬ 
moditisation of land gave them the chance 
to accumulate land, but prior to the 1860s, 
there was little incentive to do so The ending 
ol agriculture's economic isolation thiough 
unproved communications, however, made 
farming an extreniclv prohtable entciprise 
Upto the 1860s crop prices had been both 
low and unstable and conditions were con¬ 
sequently unfavourable tor the capitalist 
development ot agriculture I he impact ot 
the railway w'as at least to double the crop 
prices in most pai ts of Gujarat, the increases 
being both permanent and stable 81 It is not 
surprising, theretore, that much capital was 
invested in land horn the 1860s on 

We are fortunate to have been left by the 
British some desetlptions ot the activities of 
this class The agricultural lrnpiovements 
and reinvestment of surplus-value which 
capitalist farmers undertook look vanous 
forms In parts of Surat, tobacco and 
potatoes were experimented with, experts 
being hired from other paits of India to 
supervise the experiments 82 Effoits were 
also made to improve the combination of 
crops cultivated A report notes twenty-two 
such experiments in two years in Chikhli 81 
In addition, the reclamation of salt land was 
undertaken on a large scale 84 

Sail land reclamation was also an im¬ 
portant field tor investment in Thana where 
the British gave special terms to those in¬ 
volved in ihe projects The demand to take 
up such land was great and must have been 
limited to large capitalist farmeis due to the 
costs involved The Gazelteer notes that one 
such farmer spent well ovei £4,(XX) in 
reclaiming 720 acies of such soil *' Parsis 
were also an important group in 1 hana 
Many were gi anted landed estates by the 
British and some of them " received praise 
lor the liberality and energy with which they 
improved their estates by digging wells, 
reclaiming waste land, and making roads” 86 
Many attempts were made in Thasra to 
convert mal land—that is, land containing 
defects which make it uncultivatable—into 
arable sod It was attempted on some of the 


land to produce tobacco suited to the 
European market, lb this end ‘‘Rs 30,000 
were sunk in building an underground curing 
chamber and forty Kunbi families were 
indliced to settle”. 87 The experiment failed 
due to the soil and other attempts involving 
similar amounts of capital also failed It was 
finally concluded that the sod was best 
suited to grass production, there being great 
demand for it by the Bombay TVamway 
Company. One capitalist had, at the time 
that the Thasra report was written, taken up 
1,700 acres for this purpose. 88 

In Nadiad, the centre ol tobacco cultiva¬ 
tion, many attempts beginning as early as 
1862 were made to produce crops suitable 
to the European market Planters and curers 
from Madras were employed as well as 
specialists from Germany The experi¬ 
ments undertaken in the 1880s alone cost 
Rs 1,20,000 s9 As in the case of mal land 
cultivation, the attempts were largely a 
failure What is significant is that they 
indicate the existence of wealthy capitalist 
laimcrs eager to reinvest surplus-value in the 
improvement of agricultural production 

Undoubtedly such large-scale capitalist 
farmers were the exception as indeed we saw 
was so in England Most often the capitalist 
was a rich peasant who was necessarily far 
more cautious in his investments, though he 
was always willing to accept innovations 
when their profitability was established 
Those involved m government agrieultuial 
experiments soon discovered this Thus in 
Broach when the government attempted to 
introduce a new kind of gin in the 1840s it 
was reiected because it involved more labour 
than the traditional cotton cleaner Evenly 
years later the Platt Macarthy roller-gin was 
introduced and the demand for it was so 
great because it used less labour than the old 
method that within a few years it had 
“ entirely supplanted the old native 
‘cleaner’ ”. 90 

Investment in land was particularly 
popular in Ahmedabad talukas. The conver¬ 
sion of dry crop land to rice land was 
another form of investment, thousands of 
acres being converted in every taluka except 
Dhandhuka 91 Finally, wells were an im¬ 
portant pan of agricultural investment most 
notably in Viramgam where between 1860 
and 1890 about Rs 1,34,875 was spent on 
well construction 92 To avoid repetition the 
figures for talukas of the other Gujarat 
districts will not be discussed It is sufficient 
to note that although the specific lorin of 
investment varied in detail, the same levels 
of agriculture investment were present 93 

This reveals the dangers inherent in 
arguing, as Davey has, that "stripped of 
resources by the moneylender-trader and 
landlord the peasantry could not afford nerw 
techniques and new inputs like fertilisers 
and, living at the margin of subsistence, the 
risk was too great for them to experiment” 94 
By the end of the nineteenth century it is no 
longer poSsible to refer in this way to the 


peasantry as a homogenised mass. The 
process of differentiation had led to the 
establishment of a class of capitalist farmers 
above the destitute direct producers. That 
this class was small in number is not signi¬ 
ficant for we would not expect otherwise of 
a capitalist mode of production in its early 
states of development 

In contrast to this analysis, India's 
economic development is generally portrayed 
m dualist terms. Devey’s confident conclu¬ 
sion that “It should be clear that India’s 
socio-economic formation is considerably 
different front today’s advanced countries in 
the early stages of their capitalist develop¬ 
ment” 95 is based on such an analysis. By 
the end of the nineteenth century there were 
enclaves of capitalist production, he con¬ 
siders, but they were surrounded by the 
ocean of pre-capitalist agncultuie 96 This 
article has demonstrated otherwise Using 
England as a model of capitalism it has been 
argued that the differences between agri¬ 
culture in India and England were not 
fundamental, implying two different modes 
of production, but were the inevitable result 
of contrasting historical courses of capitalist 
development in the two countries We have 
seen in Gujarat all the features we would 
expect to be evident in a capitalist mode ot 
production in its eaily stages of develop¬ 
ment It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
Indian agriculture in 1879 descnbed in the 
following way 

With our innovations, our exotic systems ot 
land and law, we have dissolved the bonds 
of society, we have turned peace into war, we 
have arrayed every class against that on which 
it was most dependent, capitalists against 
landholders, landlords against tenants, every 
man almost against his fellow 97 
Unknowingly the British official was 
describing the contradictions of capitalism 
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Population Polled Target of Net Re 

Rate of Unity by 2000 

How Realistic? 


action 


Mahinder Chaudhry 

There has been no dearth of official and unofficial estimates of population projections for India since the early 
1950s. Some analysts have however noted that official projections have tended to reflect an optimistic picture 
of possible rapid demographic change while others have consistently underlined the much slower pace of the expected 
change. The latest document which traces three population projections over the next twenty years published by 
the Registrar General and Census Commissioner of India, in contrast to the earlier estimates, appears to underscore 
the creeping harsh reality of the unique demographic dynamics in a gradually developing economy such as India’s. 


ECONOMIC planners and policy makers in 
many less developed countries, especially 
those with heavy and constantly growing 
population pressures, cannot escape the 
struggle of setting and achieving the elusive 
goal of the net reproduction rate of unity 
(NRR = 1). There is little disagreement in 
their stated policy statements as to the 
desirability of the target, but the question 
of time frame remains a complex and ab¬ 
sorbing issue tor all concerned A publica¬ 
tion by the Registrar General and Census 
Commissioner, India, “Population Projec¬ 
tions for India, 1981-2001” (March, 1984) 
(hereafter referred to as “Projections 1984”), 
as a case study offers interesting insights into 
the disheartening art of making population 
projections for the less developed countries. 
The quality of the vital statistics available 
generates less than the desired level of con¬ 
fidence among the researchers. 

Including those by international institutes 
and agencies, there is no dearth of official 
and unofficial estimates of population pro¬ 
jections (both medium- and long-term) for 
India since the early 1950s. Many attempts 
at comparative analysis of various such pro¬ 
jections have been made (Agarwala, 1972; 
Ambannavar, 1975, Cassen, 1978; Chaudhry, 
1982 and 1983, Visaria and Visana, 1981) 
Some analysts have noted that the former 
set, i c, the official projections reflect, in 
general, an optimistic picture of possible 
rapid demographic change, while others con¬ 
sistently underline the much slower pace of 
the expected change. One researcher did not 
hesitate to characterise the Planning Com¬ 
mission’s estimates as “ wishful thinking 
which has pervaded so much official work” 
(Cassen, 1978: 129). The latest set of figures, 
m contrast to earlier estimates, appears to 
underscore the creeping harsh reality of uni¬ 
que demographic dynamics in a gradually 
developing economy such as India’s. 

In “Projections 1984" three projectones 
are traced over the next twenty years, tak¬ 
ing 1980 as the base year. The expectation 
of life at birth for 1980 is estimated for males 
at 54.1 years and for females at 54.7 years. 
The general fertility level (GFR) is estimated 
to be 164. Three different assumptions are 
made with respect to the future fertility 
behaviour, while mortality is assumed to 
decline at a linear rate. The determinant of 


fertility behaviour will be the likely levels of 
married couples effectively protected by 
contraceptive methods. 

The ‘high’ projections assume that the 
present level of contraceptive use 28, per cent 
of the married couples in the reproductive 
age group 15-44 for 1983-84, will remain the 
same till the year 2000 AD Over the next 
two decades, the estimated birth rate will 
decline only very marginally from 32 5 per 
thousand during 1981-86 to 31 0 during 
1996-2001, and the death rate will decline 
from 12 2 per thousand to 8 9 during the 
same period On the other hand, the ‘low’ 
projections assume that the level of con¬ 
traceptive use will double during this period, 
and 62 per cent of the married couples will 
adopt family planning practices by the turn 


of the century. Further, it is assumed that 
this target level of contraceptive use, along 
with the projected level ol mortality, will 
allow the nation to achieve the goal of 
NRR= 1 by the year 2000 AD To reach this 
goal, “Projections 1984" recommends that 
“the percentage of couples effectively pro¬ 
tected should increase at the rate of 2 per 
cent pier annum for the next 16 years" (p 31) 
There has been an impressive increase in the 
use of contraceptives in India, jumping from 
a very low level of 4 per cent in 1966-67 to 
26 per cent in 1982-83 The number of total 
acceptors of the family planning practices, 
including sterilisation, intrauterine devices 
GUDs), and conventional contraceptives, 
will have to increase to over 30 million by 
the year 2000-01 from the present level oi 


Table 1 Population op India, and Rate of Growth, 1901-1981 (Census) and 1981-2001 

(Projections) 


\fear 

Population 

(million) 

Decade 

Decadal 
Rate of 
Growth 
(per cent) 

Average 
Annual 
Exponential 
Growth 
(per cent) 

Absolute Growth 
(million) 

Decadal Annual 

1901 

238 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1911 

252 

1901-11 

5 75 

0 56 

14 0 

0 14 

1921 

251 

1911-21 

(- ) 0 31 

<-) 003 

(-->10 \( 

) 010 

1931 

279 

1921-31 

11 00 

1 04 

28 0 

28 

1941 

319 

1931-41 

14.22 

1 33 

40.0 

40 

1951 

361 

1941-51 

13.31 

1 25 

42 0 

42 

1961 

439 

1951-61 

21 51 

1 % 

78 0 

78 

1971 

548 

1961-71 

24 80 

2 20 

1090 

10 9 

1981 

685 

1971-81 

25 00 

2 25 

137 0 

15 7 

Projections 

Low series 

1966 

758 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1991 

833 

1981-91 

21 60 

1 96 

148 0 

14.8 

1996 

901 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2001 

959 

1991-01 

15 13 

1 41 

126 0 

126 

Medium series 

1986 

758 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

1991 

836 

1981-91 

22.04 

1 99 

151 0 

J5 1 

1996 

915 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2001 

991 

1991-01 

18 66 

1 70 

155 0 

15.5 

High series 

1986 

758 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1991 

843 

1981-91 

23.06 

2 08 

158 0 

15.8 

1999 

■ 942 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2901 

i.m 

1991-01 

24:91 

2.22 

210.0 

21.0 


Source V S Verma, Registrar General and Census Commissioner, India, “Population Projec¬ 
tions for India, 1981-2001" (New Delhi: March 1984). 
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II million in 1981-82. The ‘medium’ projec¬ 
tions assume that the level of family plann¬ 
ing practices will not reach more than half 
of the eligible couples (50.1 per cent) by the 
year 2000-01, requiring an annual increase 
in the level of contraceptive protection of 1.3 
per cent. This assumed rate of expansion is 
quite consistent with the recent past trend 
of 1.30 per cent during 1971-76 and 1.36 per 
cent during 1976-84 

According to the ‘medium’ series, the total 
population is projected to increase from 685 
million (Census count on March 1, 1981) to 
836 million in 1991 and further to 991 
million by the year 2001 AD (Table 1 and 
Chart 1). Between Mow’ and ‘high’ projec¬ 
tions there is a difference of nearly 94 
million more people forecast to be living in 
India by the turn of the century. This future 
increase in population can be avoided, 
according to the basic assumptions of this 
exercise, if sufficient investment is made in 
the family planning programmes to achieve 
the recommended target. If the allocations 
made for the family planning programme in 
the Sixth f ive Year Plan, 1980-85, of Rs 975 
million are any broad indication ol the 
financial implications of this effort, then 
more than Rs 6 billion (in current prices) will 
have to be invested in the public sector in 
the three subsequent Five Year Plans to meet 
the recommended target The required total 
investment may be ol an even higher order 
than indicated above if the per unit service 
cost of the family planning programme in 
the rural areas turns out to be higher than 
present estimates 

No matter what assumptions hold true— 
high, medium or low—the path of popula¬ 
tion increase during the 1980s is pretty well 
set, varying within a very narrow range of 
833 and 843 million in 1991 The efforts 
made during the 1980s, that is the Seventh 
Plan 1986-91, to promote the family plann¬ 
ing practices will begin to produce mean¬ 
ingful results only during the 1990s and 
thereafter In comparison to earlier projec¬ 
tions made by the Expert Committee on 
Population Projections (1978; based on the 
1971 census results), there will be 58 million 
more people living in the country in the year 
1991, if the ‘medium’ series are considered. 
This difference in projected figures is attri¬ 
buted, in a large measure, to the relatively 
slower rate of fertility decline. The Expert 
Committee (1978) had projected the birth 
rate to reach 30 per thousand by the year 
1983-84, and according to the present think¬ 
ing it may now reach (hopefully) that level 
six years later, in 1989-90. it may be noted 
that the "1984 World Population Data 
Sheet” estimates the present (1984) birth rate 
to be 34 per thousand and projects a popula¬ 
tion of 1,006 million for the year 2000 AD. 

Mortality Behaviour 

During the present century, the estimated 
death rate in India has registered a secular 
decline from a high peak of 47 per thousand 


population during 1911-21 to a low level on 
15 during 1971-81. The first forty year history 
of census taking in India, 1881-1921, suggests 
a very wide fluctuation in mortality level on 
account of epidemics and famines (Table 2 
and Chart 2). For example, it is estimated 
that over 12 million people died in one year 
during the influenza epidemic of 1918 
In determining the ‘best’ available esti¬ 
mate of the level of mortality in the coun¬ 
try, “Projecions 1984” uses the Sample 
Registration System [SSR] data and the 1981 
census findings According to the ’census 
differencing method’ the death rate for 
1971-1981 is estimated to be 14 85 per 
thousand. And, according to the ‘forward 
projection method’, the authors “Projections 
1984” estimate a death rate of 14 39 per 
thousand for the same period if unsmoothed 
Census data for the age group 0-4 are used 
A slightly higher figure of 15.08 is estimated, 
if the smoothed Census data for the above 
age groups are used. Also, “Projections 
1984” considers the recent findings of a 
study by Preston and Bennett (1983) The 
authors estimate the life expectancy at birth 
for India (excluding Assam) during 1971-81 
to be 52.5 years for males and 52.9 years for 
females, using the tnter-Census growth rate 
by age groups. Evaluating these different 
statistical evidences, “Projections 1984” 
estimates the life expectancy to be 54.1 years 
for males and 54,7 years for females for the 
base year of 1980. For projecting the morta¬ 
lity behaviour during the next two decades, 
the observed linear trend between 1956 and 
1976 of an annual rise of one-half year m 
life expectancy at birth is assumed. "Projec¬ 
tions 1984” estimates a level of life expec¬ 
tancy at 64.1 years for mates and 64.7 years 
for females in the year 2001 AD. 


The assembled mortality data for nearly 
100 yea.s for a developing economy offers 
an opportunity to examine how the theore¬ 
tical models of mortality behaviour corres¬ 
pond with the empirical evidence. Of course, 
we must keep in mind the relative quality of 
the available data But better quality data 
are not easy to come by in the area of vital 
statistics tor such historical analysis for 
underdeveloped economies A comparison 
of the mortality behaviour model as 
employed by the World Bank (1973) for 
preparing the population projections for its 
member countries is made with the cor¬ 
responding data for India flhble 3 and 
Chart 3). 

The Bank model assumes that the rate of 
increase in life expectancy at birth is a 
function of its level. It is projected to rise 
by 0.2 years annually when the level of life 
expectancy is between 30 and 34.9 years, and 
further to rise by 0.3 years when the level 
is between 35 and 39.9 years, and so on 
(Thble 3). The following may be noted; 

(l) At levels of life expectancy below 30 
years there may be many fluctuations on 
account of crop failures, floods, and 
epidemics The estimated life expectancy in 
India declined decade after decade between 
1881 and 1921 It took nearly 50 years to 
raise the life expectancy from 25 to 30 years, 
and it hovered around the lower end of the 
range for nearly 37 years. However, the 
theoretical model of the Bank does not 
explicitly consider this range of life 
expectancy. 

(h) In general, the empirical evidence 
supports the basic model when the level of 
life expectancy is in the range of 40 to 55 
years. However, the observed annual in¬ 
creases are consistently of a higher order 
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than those assumed by the Bank model 
(Chart 3) 

FFRIHI'IY BtHAVIOtIR 

During a period ot seven decades, 1906 
to 1976, the birth tale, based on the census 


count, declined by 27 3 per cent (Table 4) 
With reference to the Sample Registration 
System and the 1981 census results, “Pro¬ 
jections 1984” estimates a birth rate of 34 5 
for 1980 It is projected to decline by 33 3 
per cent during the next two decades, 


reaching 23.0 per thousand under the 
‘medium’ assumption in the year 2001 AD. 
In terms of General Fertility Rate, it is 
estimated to decline from 164 in 1980 to 98 
in the year 2001 AD. Nearly one-twelfth of 
this projected fertility decline is attributed 
to a declining trend in the proportion of 
married females to total female population 
in the age group 15-44 years During the last 
two decades, 1961-81, the proportion of the 
married females in this age group fell by 6.1 
per cent It is projected to further decline 
from 80 5 per cent in 1981 to 77 1 per cent 
in 1991 and to 73 6 per cent in the year 2001 
As expected, there are significant regional 
variations in early marriage patterns 
Among the 14 major states (excluding 
smaller territories), Kerala records the lowest 
proportion of married females in this age 
group (60 6 per cent) and Bihai the highest 
(88 6 pet cent) In piojectmg the all-India 
figure, linear trends aie traced over the last 
two decades foi eleven states, and a second 
degree curve is fitted to two other states, 
Mahaiashttd and Ianul Nadu, and Ketala 
is assumed to reach the level ol 60 per cent, 
already attained by Sri Lanka 

Mfan-Ac.i ai Makriac.i 

Although many attempts have been made 
during the last fifty ycais through social 
legislation to influence the teenage mamage 
patteins in India, the meaningful change in 
the mean-age at marnage (or lemalcs has 
been noticed during the last two decades 
only The Sarda Act of 1930, amended in 
1949 and 1956, raised the minimum age at 
marriage for temales from 14 to 15 and then 
to 16 years From 1896 to 1956, thf estimated 
rise in mean-age at marriage is less than 
one-hall year per decade, creeping from 12 8 
to 15 4 years during sixty years of practically 
no socio-economic development in rural 
India The recent Act ot 1978 further rais¬ 
ed the minimum age at marriage for females 
to 18 years and for males to 21 years 
However, the implementation of this social 
legislation remains largely ineffective 
During the last decade, the mean-age at 
marriage for females is estimated to have 
increased from 17.2 years during 1971 to 18 3 
years in 1981 A significant portion of this 
change is attributed to rapidly changing 
marriage patterns for females for the 15-19 
years group During the same period, 
1971-81, the proportion of unmarried 
females for this age group increased from 
45 per cent to 57 per cent, with noticeable 
variation at the state levels in Punjab and 
Kerala the unmarried proportion (86 per 
cent) is more than twice as high as it is in 
Rajasthan and Bihar (36 per cent) 

As to the influence of rising age at 
marriage on the level of fertility in India, 
the opinions of demographers seem to vary. 
After surveying the available evidence, 
Cassen concludes that “if such figures are 
representative, only a reduced share of total 


3 ari i- 2 Life Exeectanc v at Birth, Persons, Males and Females, India, 1881-1981 Estimated 

and 1981-2001 Projected 
(Years) 


Period/year 

Mid-point 

Life Expectancy at 
Persons Males 

Birth 

Females 

Average 
Annual 
Death Rate 
(per 

thousand) 

1881-1891 

1886 

25 0 

24 59 

25 54 

41 3 

1891-1901 

1896 

23 8 

23 63 

23 96 

44 3 

1901-1911 

1906 

22 9 

22 59 

23 31 

42 6 

1911-1921 

1916 

20 1 

19 42 

20 91 

47 2 

1921-1931 

1926 

26 8 

26 91 

26 66 

36 3 

1931-1941 

1936 

31 8 

32 09 

31 37 

31 2 

1941-1951 

1946 

33 5 

32 55 

31 66 

29 2 

1951-1961 

1956 

40 7 

41 89 

40 55 

24 1 

1961-1971 

1966 

45 50 

46 37 

44 65 

18 6 

1971-1981 a 

1976 

50 46 

50 9 

50.0 

_ 

1971-1981 b 

1976 

51 20 

51 2 

51 2 

15 0 

1971-1981 c 

1976 

52 70 

52 5 

52 9 

_ 

1980 

1980 

54 4 

54 1 

54 7 

_ 

Projections 

1981-1986 

1983 

55 9 

55 6 

56 2 

12 21 

1986-1991 

1988 

58 4 

58 1 

58 7 

10 80 

1991-1996 

1993 

60 9 

60 6 

61 2 

9 5S 

1996-2001 

1998 

63 4 

63 1 

63 7 

8 48 

2001 

200! 

642 

64 1 

64 7 

7 82 


Notes a Based on the Sample Registration Scheme age-specific death rates, 1971-80 
b Based on Forward Survival Method, using South Asian Model Life Tables 
c Based on mter-census growth rates by age-groups, see S H Preston and 
N G Bennett, ‘A Census Based Method foi Estimating Adult Mortality’, Population 
Studies, Vol 37, No 1 (March, 1983) 91-104 

Sources 1 Government of India, “Census of India, 1971 Life Tables", Series 1, Paper No I 
of 1977 (New Delhi Registrar General and Census Commissioner, 1977), 14-17 

2 Government of India, Planning Commission, “Working Group on Population Policy 
Report”, (New Delhi 1980) 

3 Government of India, “Population Projections for India 1981-2001”, Series 1, Paper 1 
of 1984 (New Delhi 1984, Table 1, p 9) 

4 S N Agarwala, “India’s Population Problems", Revised First Edition (New Delhi 
ThU McGraw-Hill Publishing Co, 1973), Tfcble 7, p 110 

Table 3 Wokid Bank Modi i hi Mokiai ijy Function Compaki d wn h 
Fvidfnci from India, 1886-1982 


World Bank Model_ _India (1886-1982) 


Level ot e Q 

Y'ears 

Annual 
Change 
(in Y'ears) 

Level of e (l and years* 

Annual Rate 
of Rise in e u 
(in Years) 

No of Years 
Required 

— 

— 

25 00(18861-24 79 (1923) 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

24 79 (19231-29 80 (1932) 

0 56 

9 

30 to 34 9 

02 

29 80 (1932)-34 94 (1948) 

0 32 

16 

35 to 39 9 

03 

34 94 (1948) 39 98 (1955) 

0 72 

7 

40 to 49 9 

04 

39 98 (1955)-44 98 (1965) 

0 50 

10 

45 to 49 9 

0 5 

44 98 (19651-50 06 (1974) 

0 57 

9 

50 to 54 9 

0 6 

50 06 (19741-55 04 (1982) 

0 63 

8 

55 to 59 9 

06 

- - 

_ 

_ 

60 to 64 9 

04 

- _ 

_ 

_ 

65 to 69 9 

02 

- - 

_ 

_ 

70 and more 

0 1 

— 

— 

— 


Note * Derived by interpolation 

Sources K C Zachanah and R Cuca, “Population Projections for Bank Member Countries, 
1970-2000" (Washington, DC. World Bank, 1972) 
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fertility can be contributed by these very 
early years of marriage and acorrcspon- 
dingly limited reduction of fertility is to be 
expected from small rises in the age at 
marriage” (Cassen, 1978: 52-53). Agarwala, 
on the other hand, estimated that “if the 
female age at marriage m India rose to 19 
and if no women were allowed to have a 
child before age 20, the birth rate would 
decline by about 40 per cent within 25 years" 
(Agarwala, 1965' 6-7) Another study esti¬ 
mated that a rise in female marriage age 
from 15 to 17 would produce an insignificant 
reduction of the birth rate, but a rise to 19 
years would reduce the birth rate by 11 per 
cent, and a further rise to 21 years would 
result in a decline of 24 per cent, assuming 
unaltered age-specific marital fertility rates 
(Malakcr, 1972 301) A recent survey by the 
Registrar General’s Office reveals a signi¬ 
ficant drop m the total marital fertility rate 
(TMFR) when the age at marriage rises from 
less than 18 vears to 21-23 years In the rural 
areas the estimated TMFR declined by 7 9 
per cent, and by 24 0 per cent in the urban 
areas dunng 1978 (Registrar General, 1980. 
25) The above recent statistical findings lend 
support to the view that the fertility level 
would be strongly influenced negatively if 
the mean-age at marriage rose beyond 20-21 
veais in the next two decades 

Urbanisation 

Nearly one-fourth of India’s population 
lives in urban areas and over the last eighty 
years the urban proportion has more than 
doubled, rising from 10.8 per cent in 1901 
to 23 3 per cent in 1981 There is growing 
evidence that the urban fertility level is much 
lower than the corresponding rural level. The 
National Sample Survey (SRS), 1963-64 
estimates that the total fertility rate (TFR) 
for the urban sample is 11 per cent lower. 
The SRS data for the 1970s consistently 
record a one-fourth to one-third lower TFR 
for the urban areas (26 per cent in 1972 and 
33 per cent in 1978) The recent 1981 census 
data, based on a five per cent sample, amp¬ 
ly support the earlier findings The estimated 
TFR in 1978 for urban areas is 14 2 per cent 
lower than the corresponding rural figure 

Education 

There is growing evidence in India to 
support the observed inverse relationship 
between the level of female education and 
the fertility level When the 1978 survey data 
for females are classified by the level of 
education (illiterate and literate—below 
primary; above primary but below matricu¬ 
lation; and above matriculation) separately 
for rural and urban residency, the estimated 
TMFR for the literate group is 16 5 per cent 
lower than the corresponding figure for the 
illiterate group in the urban sample. For the 
rural sample: this fertility difference between 
the literate and illiterate groups is of smaller 
magnitude—10.5 per cent. At the post¬ 


Chart 2 Life Expectancy at Birth and death Rate, India 



matriculation level (beyond 10-12 years 
schooling) a relatively sharp decline is 
observed for the urban sample. 

Dunng the present century, the level of 
female literacy has shown a remarkable jump 
from 0 69 per cent in 1901 to 24 82 per cent 
in 1981 (the term literates refers to those who 
can reed and write with understanding, and 
children in the age group 0-4 years are 
excluded) But there are veiy significant 
differences m rural and urban levels of 
female literacy for the relevant age group, 
15 and above, which have direct bearing on 
the observed fertility level According to the 
1981 census, more than half (52 per cent) of 
the urban females m this age group and less 
than one-fifth (17.6 per cent) of the rural 
females were counted as literate. Therefore, 
the prospects of rapid growth in the literacy 


level ot rural females in this age group (15 
and over) do not appear overly encouraging 
if we consider ( 1 ) the rate of growth in the 
rural female literacy level during the last 
decade, and (ii) the proportion of females 
in the age group 10-14 registered in the rural 
schools During 1971-81, the level of literacy 
in the rural females increased by 36 per cent 
only. And, in 1981, only 29 per cent of girls 
in the age group 10-14 years in rural India 
were attending school The corresponding 
proportion lor the urban females is more 
than double—66 per cent. Unless extra¬ 
ordinary financial allocations are made in 
the future five year plans for rural female 
schooling, no startling declines in the rural 
teenage marriage patterns and rural birth 
rates can be expected in the years between 
now and the end of the century 
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Selected Projections and NRR=l 

Tabic 5 presents a comparison of the latest 
set of population projections for India for 
the medium-term, 1981-2001, as prepared by 
the Registrar General (1984), the World Bank 
(1979), the United States Bureau of the 
Census (1979), the United Nations (1979), 
and R H Cassen (1978). Depending upon the 
bench mark data and the underlying assum¬ 
ptions as to the fertility and mortality 
behaviour during the period under conside¬ 
ration, these figures reflect the professional 
judgment of the authors as to the likely level 
of population growth in India As expected, 
the projections differ rather widely. It may 
be noted that there is a difference of 255 
million between the highest projection for 
the census for the year 2000 AD of 1,142 
million by the US Bureau and the lowest 
estimate of 887 million by Cassen for the 
year 2001. And the Mow’ series, in all the five 
sets of figures, indicates that the population 
at the end of the century will range from 887 
to 984 million 

The Working Group of Population Policy 
of the Planning Commission in its "Final 
Report” (May 1980) concluded. “The Group 
strongly recommends that the nation commit 
itself to achieving the long-term goal of 
NRR of unity by the year 1996 on an average 
and by the year 2001 for all the States” 
(p 18). In terms ot family size this target 
meant an average of 2 3 children per couple, 


Chart 1 Comparison of world Ban* model and Indian Data-Lfvo of Expectation 

OF LIFT AT BlOTH AND ANNUAL RISE 



0 " MARS) 


and a death rate of about 9 per thousand issued by the Ministry of Health and Family 

and a birth rate of about 21 per thousand Welfare (1982 16) and accepted by the 

by 1996 “Projections 1984” (low variant) Planning Commission in its Plans, “The 

accepts the long-term goal of reaching the Approach to the Seventh Five Year Plan, 

NRR of unity by the year 2000 AD, as set 1985-90” (July 1984 23) Only the Mow’ 

in the Statement on National Health Policy, series is based on this assumption, in addi¬ 

tion to extending the period and reflecting 


Tabie 4. Burnt Rm i and Gross finm in Rah-., India 1901-1981 and 1981-2001 (Phoifctions) 


Period 

Mid-point 

Birth Rate 
(Per Thousand) 

General Fertility 
Rate 

1901-1911 

(1906) 

49 2 

— 

1911-1921 

(1916) 

48 1 

— 

1921-1931 

(1926) 

46 4 

— 

1931-1941 

(1936) 

45 2 

— 

1941-1951 

(1946) 

39 9 

189 

1951-1961 

(1956) 

41 7 

201 

1961-1971 

(1966) 

40 4 

192 

1971-1981 

(1976) 

37 2 

— 

1971-1976 

1973-74 

39 9 

— 

1976-1981 

1978-79 

34 6 

— 

Projections 

1980 

\j>w 

34 5 

164 

1981-86 


32 46 

152 

1986-91 


29.42 

133 

1991-96 


25 16 

110 

1996-01 

Medium scrim 

20 78 

88 

1981-86 


32 46 

152 

1986-91 


30.45 

138 

1991-96 


27 61 

122 

1996-01 

High’ series 

24 42 

106 

1981 86 


32.46 

152 

1986-91 


32 30 

147 

1991-96 


31.97 

144 

1996-01 
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141 


Sources : V S Verma, Registrar General and Census Commissioner, India, “Population 
Projections f6r India, 1981-2001” (New Delhi: March, 1984). 

S N Agarwala, “India’s Population Problems” (Ne# Delhi: Tata-McGraw-Hill, 1973). 


a rather low probability of achieving this 
goal by the year 2001 Perhaps the ’medium’ 
series, as in the past, is considered the basis 
for formulating the Seventh Five Year Plan, 
1986-1991. Therefore, it may not be far out 
to interpret “Projections 1984s” not-too- 
explicit assumption that the target of 
NRR=1 is more likely to be attained some¬ 
where around the year 2010. In contrast, the 
World Bank (1979)* projections are very 
specific that NRR = 1 will be achieved by the 
year 2020 AD. Although the projections of 
the US Bureau of the census are not expli¬ 
citly stated in terms of NRR, none of the 
three series assumed the TFR of less than 
3.0 for the year 2000. Similarly, the United 
Nations (1979) estimates of the fertility 
decline do not suggest the possibility of 
NRR=1 m the first decade of the next 
century. Cassen remarks that . .the condi¬ 
tion of NRR = I is unlikely to be precisely 
met over long periods” (p 141). The final 
burden of the analysis is that the elusive goal 
of NRR= 1 will be achieved in India during 
the latter part of the first decade of the next 
century when the total national population 
will have crossed the billion’ mark. This 
conclusion seems contrary to many repeated 
assertions that “India can anticipate a net 
reproductive rate of unity by the end of this 
century” (Premi, February 1982: 1). 

[Prepared for the Annual Conference of the 
Indian Association for the Study of Pbpula- 
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tion. May 1983! Indian Institute of Manage¬ 
ment, Bangalore. Special session organised by 
Ashish Bose, Institute of Economic Growth, 
University of Delhi, on the 1981 Census Results 
and the Population Projections] 

Glossary 

Net Reproduction Rate (NRRJ: is the average 
number of daughters that would be born to a 
woman if she passed through her lifetime from 
birth conforming to the age-specific fertility- 
and mortality rates of a given year 

General fertility Rate (GFR): is the number 
of live births per 1,000 women aged 15-44 years 
in a given year. 

Life Expectancy at Birth (LEB). the average 
number of years from birth a person would live 
if current mortality trends were to continue. 

Iblal fertility Rate (TFRf the average number 
of children that would be born alive to a woman 
during her lifetime if she were to pass through 
all her childbearing years conforming to the 
age-specific fertility rates of a given year. 

General Marital fertility Rate (GMFR): 
number of legitimate live births per 1,000 
married women aged 15-44 years in a given year. 
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20th Century Finance Corporation 

20TH CENTURY FINANCE CORPORA¬ 
TION is fast finalising it, proposed joint 
venture to be promoted in collaboration 
with International Finance Corporation 
(IFC), Washington and Bank of India 
(BOI) According to Dev Ahuja, Chairman 
and Managing Director, the project is slated 
to be launched towards the end of the cur¬ 
rent year. The paid-up capital of the joini 
venture would commence at Rs 3 crorc, with 
20th Century holding 55 pei cent, BOI 30 
per cent and the balance 15 per cent being 
subscribed to by IFC 

Ahuja indicated that this venture will be 
having a ‘niche’ position in the market with 
emphasis on the medium scale sector This 
market has remained largely untapped for 
leasing In addition, it is also expected that 
large leasing requirements would arise from 
the public sector Given the above and the 
backing of BOI and IFC, it is planned to 
immediately broad base the capital of the 
company with a public issue of equity, in 
order to increase the paid-up capital to ap¬ 
proximately Rs 5 ci ore Details of the issue 
are still being worked out As the principal 
promoter of the project is TCFC, Ahuja in¬ 
dicated that it would be his intention to pro¬ 
vide preferential allotment of shares of the 
joint venture to shareholders of 20th Cen¬ 
tury Finance, subject to the receipt of re¬ 
quisite approvals 

20th Century has perfoimed well in the 
current financial year In the nine months 
ended August 31, 1986, leaseef assets have 
increased by as much as 43 per cent to touch 
a level of Rs 65 crorc The gross turnover 
at Rs 13 09 crore exceeds 1985 full year tur¬ 
nover by 15 per cent Similatly, net profits 
in nine months exceeded prior year net in¬ 
come by 15 per cent The company has 
already declared an interim dividend of 16 
per cent and full year dividend of 27 per cent 
is assured for the current year 

The company expects to achieve a turn¬ 
over of as much as Rs 28 crore in 1986-87 
as against full year 1986 turnover ot Rs 18 5 
crore To augment its long-term resources, 
the company is entering the capital market 
shortly with an issue of debentures with 
‘rights’ attached to equity shares 
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( Million ) 


Sources and Assumptions 

1971- 

1975-1976 

1980- 

1981 

1985- 

1986 

1990- 

1991 

2000- 

2001 

(1) Registrar General (1984) 

1971 

1981 

1986 

1991 

2001 

(a) High 

548 

685 

758 

843 

1,053 

(b) Medium 

548 

6g5 

758 

836 

991 

(c) Low 

548 

685 

.758 

833 

959 

(2) Expert Committee (1979) 

1971 

1981 

1986 

1991 

— 

(I) Slow fertility decline 

547 

672 

735 

799 

— 

(11) Medium fertility decline 

547 

671 

729 

778 

— 

(HI) Fast fertility decline 

547 

663 

713 

754 

— 

(3) World Bank (July, 1979) 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1990 

2000 

NRR = 1 by 2020 AD 

608 

674 

745 

821 

973 

(4) US Bureau of the Census (Jan 1979) 

1975 

mo 

1985 

1990 

2000 

(a) High series 

618 

694 

786 

894 

1,142 

(b) Medium series 

618 

690 

764 

844 

1,021 

(c) Low series 

618 

687 

757 

828 

974 

(5) United Nations (August, 1979) 

1975 

mo 

1985 

1990 

2000 

(a) High variant 

619 

699 

792 

892 

1,105 

(b) Medium variant 

619 

694 

776 

862 

1,039 

(c) Low variant 

619 

690 

765 

840 

984 

(6) R H Cassen (1978) 

1976 

1981 

1986 

1991 

2001 

(a) FjM, (Low fertility- 
mortality decline 

621 

688 

758 

829 

970 

(b) FjM 2 (Medium fertility and low 
mortality decline) 

619 

682 

745 

808 

922 

(c) M 4 M, j (Medium-fast fertility 
and mortality decline 

618 

678 

736 

792 

887 



DISCUSSION 


Famine: The Anthropological Account 

Raymond Firth 


I HAVE read with great interest the special 
article on Famine by Amrita Rangasami 
(EPW, September 6). Since the article is 
subtitled “An Evaluation of the Work of 
Raymond Firth”, and cites my publications 
freely, I hope you will allow me a comment. 

The article is clever, marshalling many 
data in impressive support of the author’s 
thesis. It calls attention to a set of important 
factors in the complex developing situation 
of extreme food shortage, amounting at 
times to famine, in Tikopia, Solomon 
Islands, in 1952-53 This situation was 
coupled with recruitment of male labour for 
work on plantations abroad, with intent to 
relieve pressure on food supplies and get 
food brought in as part payment for the 
services of the labourers. The author’s main 
thesis is simple that the famine was not 
caused, as the Tikopia and the observing 
anthropologists held, primarily by initial 
hurricane (tropical cyclone) conditions, 
which devastated the island, but by a man¬ 
power shortage arising from a commercial 
recruitment policy backed by a compliant 
government Now the absence of much male 
labour from the island at critical periods did 
give rise to problems, as I myself and my 
colleague James Spillius noted, but this was 
part of an attempt at a balanced strategy by 
the Tikopia chiefs and elders to get food in 
from outside as well as produce it locally 
Amrita Rangasami's argument is flawed by 
a number of critical omissions and mis¬ 
understandings of what 1 and Spillius have 
written' I mention only a few of these 

(1) At various times the government sent 
relief supplies of rice and other lood to 
Tikopia The author states “The relief pro¬ 
vided to the Tikopia was nominal . It is 
clear that relief was not meant to prevent 
starvation or mortality. There was no assess¬ 
ment of needs” (p 1596). There was in fact 
much assessment of needs, changing as 
the fuller impact of the cyclone became 
apparent, and involving discussion both 
between Tikopia leaders and ourselves, and 
(by radio telephone) between us and govern¬ 
ment officers. For example Spillius has 
recorded how after a second cyclone struck 
the island in March 1953 and damaged fifty 
per cent of the crops, he reported the facts 
to the district commissioner, then riding out 
the hurricane off an island 130 miles away, 
by radio, and it was arranged that he should 
bring immediately two tons of rice for the 
succour of forty families who had not yet 
recovered fully from the last hurricane 
(Spillius, 1957. 24). In all about 40 tons of 
food were sent by government at a cost of 
over £ 5,000—not a trivial effort considering 
post-War shortages of funds, shipping and 
local bulk supplies of food. Though not 
enough to avert some starvation the food 


gave about six weeks support, helping to 
bridge the gap while ground crops were 
maturing 

(2) “The famine continued unabated 
despite the seasonal recovery of agriculture 
in September, December 1952, and February 
1953” (p 1596). In fact, from Spillius’s obser¬ 
vations on the spot (not "surmises”) food 
was- again plentiful as the breadfruit crops 
ripened by July 1953 

(3) The author states “In a consideration 
of famine mortality, in my view, the 200 
deaths in 1955 should be included” (pp 1596, 
1601, n 20) This is quite gratuitous, and the 
author cites no evidence/All local infor¬ 
mation went to show that these later deaths 
were the result of an epidemic akin to flu, 
shared by other Solomon islands at the time. 
By 1955 there had been ample food in 
Tikopia for over a year. 

(4) "The Tikopia recruited under duress 
No one volunteered, as the chiefs had to use 
force to make the men go During the 
famine year, pressure had to be applied to 
force young men to recruit” (pp 1593, 1598, 
1600) This is simply untrue; men, especially 
young unmarried men, were eager to sign on 
for work abroad But recruitment decisions 
lay with the chiefs and elders; they pushed 
a few men into going, but much more often 
tried to restrain men from recruiting to 
conserve manpower for the island agri¬ 
culture—and such men often pleaded to be 
allowed to go So also “the labour that 
was withdrawn were not returned to the 
island” (p 1597), this too is quite incorrect 
Labourers were returned after one or two 
years according to contract, and Spillius 
records how in April 1953 returning labourers 
each brought back a bag or two of rice, and 
the chiefs were much impressed by this food 
(id 93) 

(5) The author has misunderstood a 
Tikopia statement about this being a 
“famine of men”, thinking the expression 
referred to the absence of manpower abroad 
causing distress The Tikopia view, often 
expressed to me, was that the conduct of 
people (“men” in a general sense) exacer- 
hated the effects of the famine since thieves 
pulled up crops before they became mature, 
and preferred to steal from others rather 
than plant food for themselves 

(6) “It is necessary to point out that to 
the commoners of Tikopia fish was not a 
supplementary item but the'mam item The 
commoners did not have orchard toft which 
raised bananas etc” (p 1597). This is quite 
false All commoners, even the poorest, have 
always had some land, and a few commoners 
have even had more orchards than at least 
pne chiefly family. To imply that commoners 
lived mainly on fish because they did not 
have acces$ 4 o fruit and vegetables is absurd. 


(7) The author has made a good point in 
stressing the importance of the economic 
role of women, though some of the details 
are not accurate. In particular, to state “the 
Tikopia were monogamous” (p 1594) is 
surprising in the light of the material 1 have 
given about polygamy in my work of 1936 
and 1959. 

(8) As a long-time socialist, I have no 
concern to defend a colonial government or 
a multinational plantation company. But the 
author’s implication that they were com¬ 
pletely uncaring of the interest of the 
Tikopia should not pass During the period 
of the anthropologists' involvement with the 
Tikopia famine situation both government 
officials and plantation officers showed a 
very real sympathy with Tikopia needs and 
difficulties and co-operated on means to try 
to alleviate the Tikopia plight (Spillius, 
id 115) I have an impression that the author, 
in earlier work on famine, became so con¬ 
vinced of commercial pressures tor exploita¬ 
tion of the people and bureaucratic compli¬ 
city as incriminated in the situation that this 
interpretation has been clamped down on 
the Tikopia data in a preconceived way 
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UCLIFF Pharma 

UCLIFF PHARMA has planned a Rs 140 
lakh programme of modernisation and ex¬ 
pansion of its plant at Virar near Bombay 
to cater to the increasing demand for its pro¬ 
ducts, particularly from abroad The com¬ 
pany has been manufacturing since 1983 all 
types of drugs and chemicals including for¬ 
mulations in the form of tablets, capsules, 
dry syrups and oral liquids It is supplying 
its products to government and semi¬ 
government departments and also marketing 
through a network of dealers. Besides, it 
undertakes job work of about Rs 12 lakh 
annually During the last 8 months, it has 
exported products worth about Rs 34 lakh 
to Singapore and Tanzania. The company 
proposes to set up a unit with modern 
machinery for production of injectables and 
ointments. It has also plant to undertake 
manufacture of bulk drugs and is trying for 
collaboration with a foreign firm to innovate 
new formulations The company intends to 
come out with a public issue of Rs 50 lakh 
in equity shares of Rs 10 each at par 
sometime in February 1987. The manage¬ 
ment is confident that the company will be 
able to pay a maiden dividend of 16 per cent 
for 1986. The issue will be managed by V B 
Desai Financial Services. 
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Power in steps 



6teps in the cosmic cycle or 
creation — the Dance ol Natarafa. 

And now BHEL steps in with power 
equipment — to effectively harness 
sources of energy. . 

Beginning a quarter century ago. we 
are now among the leaders. With a 
technological competence that is 
proven In products, systems and 
services, in India and the world. 

Selling to aooul 45 countries the world 
over and providing equipment lor 
generation, transmission and utilization 
of power. 

Our successes include a turnkey 
thermal power station in Libya, an 
electrification project in Saudi Arabia, 
boilers for 80% of Malaysia's thermal 
generating capacity, hydro-electric 
equipment for New Zealand. Thailand 
and Nepal And. we have provided 
consultancy services for setting up 
heavy electrical equipment plants 
■In Turkey. 



BHEL is a name that is trusted tha 
world over With manpower that 
matches the power we pack — 75.000 
including 14,000 engineers and trained 
technicians And BHEL has supplied 
over 34,000 MW worth of power 
equipment already. 

BHEL s R & D complex is at work on • 
wide range of development protects 
Introducing latest trends m technology 
and working jointly with leading 
companies in USA, West Germany. 
Japap and U K . BHEL looks forward to 
an expanding role m the service of 
energy and power the world over. 


Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Limited 

Registered Officr. 

18-30, Kaaturba Gandhi Marg 
Naw Datht-110 001 
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SELF-RELIANCE 

IN STEEL PLANT ENGINEERING 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


Pioneer in iteel plent consultancy in India, 
DASTURCO has been closely involved in ihe 
planning, design and engineering of steel 
and allied projects for both the public and 
private sectors It is consultant to several 
foreign governments. UNCTAD, UNIDO. 
World Bank and other international 
agencies 

Integrated Steel Plants 

For Visakhapatnam Steel Project—India's 
first coast-based steel plant—DASTURCO as 
the Principal Consultant is providing 
comprehensive design and engineering 
services DASTURCO is also engineering 
consultant for O Modernisation of 
TISCO, Jamshedpur o Silicon Steel Project, 
Rourkela Steel Plant 

Alloy and Special Steels 

DASTURCO is the consultant to n Alloy 
Steels Plant, Duigapur (initial plant as well 
as expansion) Ij the Special Steels Plant, 
Salem n Firth Sterling Steel, Nagpur etc 



TISCO modernisation Charging molten metal 
into the 130-ton LD convertor 



Superalloys Plant (Midhenr). Hyderabad Plant general view 


id* 




Sponge Iron Plant. Kothegudem . Direct 
reduction unit with waste gas cleaning facility 


Alloy Steels Plant. Durgepur ■ Tapping of liquid 
steel from the 50-ton etc furnace (Stage-1 
expansion) 


Mini Steel Plants 

India’s first modern mini steel plant 
with advanced S-type curved mould 
continuous catting ior Mukand Steel at 
Thane, Bombay was designed by 
DASTURCO as far back as 1969 Since 
than, DASTURCO has engineered a 
large number of mini steel plBnts in 
India and other countries □ Steel 
Complex, Feroke. Kerala a Krishna 
Steal, Bombay □ Oswal Steel. 

Fendabad □ PT Badja Indonesia 
Utama, Jakarta ate 

Sponge Iron Plants 

For Silt's sponge iron plant, 
Kothagudem--lndia s first DR plant 
based on non-coking coals— 
DASTURCO has provided 
comprehensive design and 
engineering services 
Now, it is consultant to the 
Governments of Gujarat and 
Maharashtra for their two gas-based 
sponge iron plants 

Superalloys 

Midham's Superalloys Plant. 

Hyderabad—one of the most 
sophisticated and complex 
metallurgical plants in the world—was 
designed and engineered by 
DASTURCO 

Export of Know-how 

As in India, DASTURCO is actively 
assisting steel development in the 
Arab world, South-East Asia, Africa and 
Latin America Among the numerous 
assignments handled the largest and 
most prestigious is the Misurata Iron 
and Steel Complex. Libya, now under 
construction, for which DASTURCO is 
the Principal Consultant Currently, 
DASTURCO is also the Project 
Consultant for the Trengganu Dnect 
Reduction/Electric Arc Furnace steel 
plant of HICOM, Malaysia In 
Venezuela, DASTURCO provided 
design engineering services for 
SIDOR plant expansion 
DASTURCO is the consultant to the 
Government of Oman for their first 
integrated steel plant (DR/EAF) and 
rolling mill In Egypt, DASTURCO 
recently prepared a Master Plan for the 
development of the steel sector up to 
2000 AD. And now, for the Government 
of Mongolia, DASTURCO is drawing 
up detailed plans for the establishment 
of the steal industry in the Republic 


VSP—Polling mill area Poll shop 
column and equipment foundations 


DASTURCO 

Total Engineering — 

Concept to completion 

M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY (P) UMITED 

CONSUL TING ENGINEERS 

CALCUTTA u-MNO-siB 
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Gujarat Narmada, constantly on the go, 
re-writing history, smashing records, 
elbowing its way up in the corporate 
world right from its inception With 
its largest public issue, accelerating 
capacity utilization, productive use of 
pollutants, excellent financial results . 

Gujarat Narmada The pioneer in the 
use of the latest technology From its 
Ammonia-Urea plant to Methanol plant, 
it has world renowned expertise. An 
expertise that is constantly sharpened 
by the creative thinking of its youthful 
manpower. And a unique, vibrant 
innovation scheme constantly exploring 
new dimensions of productivity 
Narmada Urea is the brand name of 
success And a string of industrial 


products. Methanol, liquid ammonia, 
liquid nitrogen, liquid oxygen and 
elemental sulphur. And now, the 
Narmada Scooter 

Gujarat Narmada now broadens its 
ever expanding horizons further with 
ten new projects. To produce scooters, 
captive power, mtrophosphate and 
calcium ammonium nitrate, nitric acid, 
formic acid, butachlor, printed circuit 
boards, hybrid circuits, connectors and 
colour TV tubes. 


£, r 3l. Gujarat Narmada Valley 
Fertilizers Company Ltd. 

P O Narmadanagar 392,015, 
Dist. Bharuch, Gujarat 
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More Style than Substance 

THE finance minister has this week presented to parliament projections of 
the central government’s revenue and expenditure in 1987-88. He has described 
the presentation of these estimates as an attempt to take parliament into con 
fidence “on the government’s approach to next year’s budget”. He has also 
claimed that this has been done with a view to having “an open debate on 
government’s fiscal policies relating to raising of resources as well as their 
allocation to various expenditure programmes”. In tact, there is more style 
than substance to this supposed fiscal innovation 
The projections of revenue and expenditure next year are presented under 
such broad heads that they provide few clues to the government’s “approach 
to next year’s budget”; nor can they form the basis for much meaningful debate 
on the government’s fiscal policies. The one noteworthy item in the projec¬ 
tions is the size of the outlay onjiefence proposed for 1987-88. At Rs 11,900 
crore it shows a jump of more than 36 per cent over that in the budget for 
the current year Defence will account for 19.8 per cent, or one-fifth, of the 
government’s budget next year, compared to 16 5 per cent this year At this 
rate it should not be long at all before the share of defence m the budget over¬ 
takes that of the central plan. Clearly, the defence establishment’s success in 
appropriating a dramatically enhanced proportion of the government’s revenues 
reflects its rapidly growing political clout. And this will not surely stop with 
1987-88 It would be futile, however, to expect the political implications of 
this development to unduly exercise even the opposition parties who are likely 
on the whole to be content to accept the finance minister’s laconic statement 
that he “need not elaborate on the compulsions of the geopolitical climate 
which has made the increase in defence expenditure inescapable" 

For the rest, the estimates of the government’s receipts and expenditure in 
1987-88 generally confirm that the government has been more or less helpless 
to do very much to reverse the rapid deterioration of the state of its finances 
It is interesting in this context that the finance minister’s projections should 
provide for a rise of only slightly over 11 per cent in the centre’s tax revenue 
in 1987-88, which is in sharp contiast to the repeated claims of unprecedented 
buoyancy in the government’s tax receipts as a result of better tax compliance 
following the lowering of tax rates and stricter tax enforcement According 
to the latest count, the government’s tax receipts in the first six months of 
the current financial year have been claimed to be 19 per cent higher than in 
the corresponding period of last year The question anses, therefore, whether 
the relatively modest estimate of likely increase in tax revenue next year is a 
case of the finance ministry choosing to be ulna-conservative in Us projec¬ 
tions or whether it is an implied acknowledgement by the ministry that the 
buoyancy in tax receipts since last year has been largely a one-shot at fair, 
something which has been widely suspected to be so 
On.tlie othei hand,-the government expects to have little success in con¬ 
trolling its non-plan expenditure, to the rise in which defence spending naturally 
makes a major contribution Including the provision tor deficit financing ot 
5,000 crore, the government’s total receipts are expected to go up by Rs 7,288 
crore in 1987-88, but of mis as much as Rs 6,683 crore, or more than ninc- 
tenths, vs ill be eaten up by non-plan expenditure Not surprisingly, therefore, 
after providing for an altogether modest increase ot less than 8 per cent, from 
Rs 7,328 crore to Rs 7,900 crore, in central assistance for state and union 
territory plans in 1987-88, the government is unable to maintain budgetary 
support to the central plan at even the current year’s level, it is expected to 
slip from Rs 13,617 crore this year to Rs 13,300 crore in 1987-88 

Against the background of these facts, the finance minister’s smugness about 
tne government’s success in mobilising resources for ihe plan clearly fails to 
carry conviction V P Singh has claimed that whereas according to the pallet n 
of financing envisaged in the Seventh Plan the central budget was expected 
to provide only 46 per cent of the outlay on the centre's plan in 1987-88, the 
financial projections for the year show budgetary support for the centre's plan 
to be around 55 per cent But then is it not true also that even if the govern¬ 
ment manages to keep down deficit financing to the levels envisaged in the 

1986- 87 budget and the estimates of revenue and expenditure for 

1987- 88—which is, ot course, going to be stmplv not possible—total deficit 
financing in the first-three years of the plan would have almost equalled what 
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h.ul been provided tor in ihe Seventh Plan 
lor the entire plan period 9 Further, the gap 
between what the government is able to set 
aside from its budget for financing the plan 
and the total plan outlay was to be made up 
bs the surpluses ol public sector enterprises. 
As per the Seventh Plan document, public 
enterprises under the cential government, 
including railways and posts and telegraphs, 
were to contribute Rs 51,694 crore to the cen¬ 
tre's plan Of this, Rs 37,454 crore was to be 
the gross sutplus of these enterprises on the 
basis of 1984-85 rates ol tariffs, fares and 
product prices, and they were to mobilise 
an additional Rs 14,240 crote through 
‘rationalisation ol their pricing policy’, 
improsemcnt m capacity utilisation, raising 
pioductivitv levels, drawing down ol inven¬ 
tories, etc In fact, despite many increases 
in the prices ol their products and services, 
the public enterprises' contribution to the 
plan has had increasingly to take the form 
of resources raised through market borrow¬ 
ing Such borrowing has been made possi¬ 
ble by the government permitting these 
enterprises to issue debentures at high rates 
ot interest and with attractive tav conces¬ 
sions attached to them i he public enter¬ 
prises have had to resort to but towing since 
thev have been unable to generate internal 
suipluses on anywheic neat the scale 
expected in the plan But has the government 
considered how the servicing ot loans raised 
on these terms is likely to turthei attenuate 
these enterprises' abilitv to generate inter¬ 
nal ic'suiiices 7 

Bhopal 


A Dim Memory Already 


ONLY two years have passed since the 
‘world’s wotst industrial disaster’ occurred 
in Bhopal It devastated the entire popula¬ 
tion in the vicinity, killing thousands and 
leaving the rest debilitated for life No one 
could have been unrtloved by the enormity 
of the disaster, by the depths of misery of 
the victims It was not just the deaths, but 
the prospect of life in the future where every 
breath is an el fort and evciy step an agony 
But all tins has hardly touched the state 
The Bhopal disaster has been tieated with 
marked lack of urgency, and every voluntary 
effort has been obstructed And now, only 
two years since the event disaster, tt is as if 
the disaster is but a dim memory, and at best 
a legal piobletn that the Madhya Pradesh 
government should observe December 3 as 
'industrial safety day’ even while denying the 
most basic facilities to the thousands who 
have been affected because of criminal 
neglect ol industrial safety norms is perhaps 
tijfl worst kind ol hypocrisy The silence has 




set in on Bhopal and what can be more 
telling than the fact that no legislature 
anywhere in the country saw fit to make any 
mention of the black anniversary 

The death toll in Bhopal continues to rise, 
but not all of the deaths are accepted as 
being gas-related According to official 
figures, more than 2,890 people have died 
in the last two years but even this is far 
higher than some medical experts had 
expected. On the other hand, several con¬ 
cerned independent medical professionals 
and scientists had predicted just the kind of 
morbidity patterns that are obtaining in 
Bhopal now More than a million people 
have visited the out-patient departments and 
even by conservative estimates 40,000 of the 
victims are categorised as ‘seriously injured’ 
Infant mortality is abnormally high, 92 per 
1,000 and there have been at least 88 still¬ 
births. Not only has the rate of spontaneous 
abortions gone up but there is an increasing 
incidence of repeated abortions Pulmonary 
problems, muscular weakness and gastroin¬ 
testinal problems predominate, whereas 
psychiatric complaints and psychological 
trauma have by and large been under¬ 
emphasised 

An alarmingly high 13 per cent of the 
patients in the !)1IC ward were recorded as 
being ’neurotic' cases A survey conducted 
by the National Institute of Mental Health 
and Neuroscience found last year that 22 per 
cent of the affected population may be 
suffering from mental disorders A survey 
of school children has found that more than 
half of them had problems with their 
school-work 

Although the Madhya Pradesh govern¬ 
ment claims to have spent Rs 50 crore (sanc¬ 
tioned by the centre to the state as Bhopal 
Relief) for providing facilities, the victims 
do not seem to have benefited much The 
long queues persist in hospitals although 
many have given up on their health ever 
improving Perhaps the best illustration of 
mis-spent finances is the hospital Vasant 
Sathe inaugurated last month Built at a 
reported cost of Rs 75 lakh, the hospital has 
wards without patients, clinical laboratories 
without equipment and intensive care wards 
without any furniture 

Even worse than this lack of facilities is 
the fact that the state government does not 
even now have complete medical documen¬ 
tation of the 5 2 lakh victims who have filed 
claims with the state directorate of rebel, 
leave alone of those who are too dispirited 
and depressed to go through the procedures 
Tftc ICMR's epidemiological survey has 
failed to take off and now it might be too 
late in fact to undertake any study which 
would give a reliable health picture of the 


population 

The only ray of hope has been the volun¬ 
tary groups who have been working among 
the victims'against heavy odds—lack of 
human and material resources, as well as the 
active opposition from the medical establish¬ 
ment, the police, the state and Union 
Carbide 

Citizenship Bill 

_a , --- - 

Reassuring Whom? 


AN interesting feature of the recent passage 
of the Citizenship (Amendment) Bill in 
Parliament was that though the bill was 
stoutly opposed at the stage of its very intro¬ 
duction by both the CPI and the CP1(M), 
in the debate that preceded the passage of 
the bill in the Lok Sabha (on November 11) 
and the Rajya Sabha (on November 19), it 
was only the CPI(M) which persisted in its 
opposition to the measure while the CPI 
chose to remain silent Clearly, there was 
some rethinking on the subject in the CPI. 
and between the introduction ot the bill and 
the debate on it the CPI general secretary 
had indicated that the parts, despite the 
explicit opposition ot one ot its members in 
Parliament (incidentally from West Bengal) 
to the introduction of the bill, would support 
the measure This is yet another indication, 
as in the case of so many domestic issues, 
of the relative flexibility and open- 
mindedness of the CPI in sharp contrast to 
the almost self-defeating rigidity, in most 
cases dictated by imagined conspiracies 
against what the party views as its citadel 
in West Bengal, of the CPRM) 

The Citizenship (Amendment) Bill which 
seeks to tighten the citizenship laws of the 
country was clearly influenced by the 
experience gained during the Assam agita¬ 
tion, and the issues that were thrown up 
during the agitation As defined by the 
Citizenship Act of 1955 as well as Part II of 
the Constitution, citizenship of India is 
acquired by (1) birth, (2) descent, (3) registra¬ 
tion, and (4) naturalisation. The amendment 
touches on the existing provisions governing 
acquisition of citizenship by birth, registra¬ 
tion and naturalisation (citizenship by 
descent being applicable only to those born 
outside India of Indian parents). With the 
passage of the Citizenship Bill, citizenship 
by birth, which till now was automatic, will 
be available only to such a person either of 
whose parents was a citizen at the time of 
the claimant’s birth; citizenship by registra¬ 
tion will be available only to such claimants 
as have resided in India for a minimum 
period ot five years before applying for such 
registration (till now it was available to 
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-persons of Indian origin who are ordinarily 
resident in India and have been resident for 
six months immediately before making an 
application for registration”); and citizen¬ 
ship by naturalisation (in the case of those 
not of Indian origin seeking Indian citizen¬ 
ship) will be available to such claimants as 
have resided m India for a minimum period 
of ten years (at present the requirement is 
a tive-year stay) While each of these 
changes, seen in isolation, may appear 
restrictive, there is at least one feature of the 
amendment bill which enlarges the present 
provisions, for while at present citizenship 
by registration is available (among others) 
onlv to (foreign) women who are or have 
been married to citizens ol India, the 
amendment ensures that this provision is 
applicable to ‘persons’, not necessarily only 
to women, thus enabling foreign men too to 
acquire Indian citizenship by virture of being 
married to Indian women 

Undoubtedly, the amendments taken as a 
whole arc restrictive and mark a departure 
from the virtually open door policy on 
uti/enship, especially citizenship of persons 
of Indian oiigm, that India had been 
following But it was disingenuous on the 
pan of the union minister ol state for home 
to aiguc that the amendments did not affect 
the interests of immigrants in Assam 
(ensured under article 6 of the Constitution) 
and did not “dilute the Assam Accord” For 
one thing, article 6 of the Constitution refers 
not to ‘immigrants' but to ‘persons who have 
migrated to India from Pakistan', in practice 
this assurance has been applicable to that 
category of ‘migrants’ who in actual fact 
were ‘refugees', hence to argue that the 
present amendments would not affect 
‘immigrants in Assam’ (quite a distinct 
category) is not accurate To sustain this 
argument by reference to article 6 of the 
Constitution is simply misreading A more 
honest assertion would have been to 
acknowledge r hat the amendment was 
brought forth because of the issues thrown 
up during the Assam agitation and assure 
that the interests of the 'immigrants in 
Assam’ would b: protected 

Secondly, and even more disingenuously, 
the union minister of state for home has 
argued that the amendment would in no way 
"dilute the Assam accord”—a breathtaking 
argument in sophistry For, far from 
“diluting the Assam accord” the amend¬ 
ments actually meet in a very substantial 
manner the very demands that were stri¬ 
dently made during the Assam agitation and 
which have been reiterated by the present 
leadership of the AASU as well Not sur¬ 
prisingly, among the most vocal of the 
supporters of the amendments were the AGP 


members of Parliament one of whom is 
reported to have described the bill as 
“a measure that will save the country” 

But such ‘reassurances', including those 
not in the least warranted by the circum¬ 
stances, are perhaps a feature of the new 
style political management at the centre. The 
pattern appears to be to project an admini¬ 
strative or political initiative (which, given 
the nature of irreconcilable and contradic¬ 
tory demands and expectations from various 
sections, naturally hold promises as well as 
threats) as holding reassurances to all the 
parties The charade deceives no one, 
certainly not those immediately affected, but 
it makes for mighty fine public relations at 
least tn the short run 

Philippines 


Buying Time 


THE Aquino government appears to have 
sailed through a major crisis which might 
well have drastically upset the current 
balance of forces in the country Not that 
the crisis was either sudden oi unexpected 
It had been building up over nine months, 
the first visible signs being (he attempted 
army take over soon after Aquino took over 
the reigns of government More recently, 
rumours of a coup attempt during her visit 


to Japan had been strong enough for her to 
issue a ‘warning’ to those who might seek 
to plot her overthrow On the other hand, 
the ex-defence tntnistei, Juan Ponce Ennle’s 
criticisms of Aquino, particulaily her policy 
of dealing with the communists, had become 
sharper and more vocal, and had been 
echoed at several levels within her govern 
ment Not only did the president release 
communists who had been imprisoned for 
years by Marcos, but she persisted in efforts 
to ‘negotiate’ with the object of bringing an 
end to the 17-yeat-old ‘insurgency’ She has 
also continued to maintain an ambivalent 
attitude towards the issue of US army bases 
in the country Clearly, this delicate balance 
could not last 

I he discovery of the bullet riddled body 
ol the Rolando Olulia, trade union leader 
and head ol the KMU or the May l ust 
Movement, the largest left-wing party in the 
country, set olt a senes ol even Is,'none 
■ >f which Aquino could ignore- I lie left 
promptly broke oil talks with the govern¬ 
ment and there was a vociferous demand lor 
the removal of Enrile who was suspected to 
have bcetj behind the minder The turnout 
at Olalia’s funeial of workers, peasants and 
university students and youth was an in 
arguable demonstration of the extent ol 
support the left has Soon alter the muider, * 
there were seveial bomb attacks and a 
Japanese businessman and triend ol Ennle's 
was kidnapped 
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Aquino sees the cessation of hostilities 
with the communists in the countryside as 
a prerequisite to every other programme 
which she might want to implement For 
one thing the country’s economy is in a 
shambles Only last month the government 
began talks with the representatives ot its 483 
creditor banks to renegotiate and reschedule 
the $ 3 6 billion debt falling due over the next 
six years The current repayment schedule 
would have meant that the country would 
have to part with 50 per cent of its foreign 
exchange earnings over the period If the 
spiralling unemployment is not halted, the 
government is well aware that it might 
directly and indirectly lend lurlher support 
to I he insurgency On the other hand, unless 
there is an appearance of calm, especially 
in the countryside, foreign investors will not 
come back and domestic investment will 
remain loss The country’s well-recognised 
advantages lor investors—a skilled, low-paid 
English-speaking worklorce and rich agri¬ 
cultural land—will not be sufficient to 
attract the foreign investments Thus 
persuading the communist lnsutgcnls to 
continue to negotiate terms is ot crucial 
importance 

In the ciKumsiaiices, \quuio had no 
choice bill to seek [.mile’s lesignation 
Moreover, Olalia had onlv recentls recorded 
Ins siippoit tin the piesidcru in the event ol 
a coup flu discovers’ ot .1 plot to tner- 


THE emerging edible oils scenario is not as 
pleasing as was envisaged at the beginning 
of the current season The major khanf 
groundnut crop, though better than the 
1985-86 poor harvest, is unlikely to be 
anywhere near the record production in 
1981-82—55 2 lakh tonnes (in shell) The 
soybean crop is now placed around 11/12 
lakh tonnes against 16/17 lakh tonnes 
estimated earlier The sesame crop has not 
fared well The availability of cottonseed is 
likely to be smaller this lime The sunflower 
crop is normal but its contribution to the 
edible oil suppls is still modest Prospects 
lor the rabi crops have been rendered un 
certain because ol the inadequate sub-soil 
moisture in the niaior rape-mustard growing 
areas 

The marketing of kharif oilseeds is well 
undei way and the daily arrivals of ground¬ 
nut in Saurashtra—the country’s groundnut 
bowl—are reported to be substantially 
higher than in the last season Even so, 
groundnut oil prices are ruling much higher 
than a year ago The vanaspati industry is 
sore about the cut in the allocation of im¬ 
ported oris from 80 per cent to 55 per cent 
(30 per cent at Rs 11,500 and 25 per cent 
at Rs 13,000 a tonne) with effect from 


fhrow her government was thus just that 
additional evidence she needed to garner 
popular support for her dismissal of Enrile 
and most of the cabinet At the same time 
Aquino, perhaps in response to the criticism 
about her ’soft’ attitudes to the left, issued 
an ultimatum to che left that she would 
break off the talks unless they agreed to a 
temporary ceasefire 

Significantly, however, while this did have 
the effect of reopening negotiation, the truce 
which has been signed is reportedly am¬ 
biguous on two of the most difficult issues 
‘Tax collection’ by the rebels in areas under 
then control, and weapons raids has'e not 
been listed as ‘hostile’ acts which are 
specilically prohibited during the 60-dav 
ceasefire, though the government has 
reserved the right to “exercise its lawful 
power to stop any form of taxation or 
illegal procurement of firearms" In early 
November, before the Olalia killing, the 
rebels had specified five points on the basis 
of which a ceasetire could be agreed upon 
These had included disaiming of the private 
armies which the government uses and 
disbanding ol military units known for 
human rights abuses There appears to be 
no mention of these points The two sides 
have, however, agreed to resume talks in 30 
davs on other issues, such as ihc tole*ot the 
US nnluaiy, land icloiin 


November. It contends that the reduction in 
the supply of imported oils and the con¬ 
sequent increased dependence on high- 
priced indigenous oils has pushed up its cost 
of prounction quite considerably and 
rendered its operations uneconomic, the 
abolition of informal price control not¬ 
withstanding The price of 15 kg tin which 
had gone up from Rs 275 to Rs 295 (ex¬ 
clusive of local taxes) is down again at 
around Rs 275/Rs 277 The ‘uneconomic 
operations' have, however, not yet aflected 
vanaspati production which is still running 
at a record high level 

It is the price aspect of the edible oil- 
economy which is of utmost relevance from 
the viewpoint of the common man Com¬ 
pared to the highest prices touched during 
the lean period last season, groundnut oil 
is down by 30.5 per cent, relined cottonseed 
oil by 17,5 per cent, edible grade rice bran 
oil by 17 per cent, relmcd soybean oil by 14 4 
per cent and refined rapeseed oil by 13 per 
cent However, despite this decline, the pnees 
on December 3 stood substantially higher 
than a year ago Groundnut oil is costlier 
by about 23 per cent, refined cottonseed oil 
by 27 8 per cent, refined rapeseed oil by 28.6 
per cent, refined soybean oil by 25.8 per cent. 


refined rice bran oil by 37 per cent, linseed 
oil by 59 per cent, sesame oil by 39 per cent, 
kardi oil by 87 per cent and castor oil by 42 
per cent 

The union finance minister, V P Singh, 
is reported to have stated in Parliament on 
December 2 that the rise in oilseeds and 
edible oils which had contributed sub¬ 
stantially to the increase in the wholesale 
prices index was a part of the deliberate 
strategy of increasing price incentives for in¬ 
digenous producers and thus reducing 
dependence on edible oil imports. He went 
to say that the strategy for self-sufficiency 
appeared to be working as imports of edible 
oils during 1985-86 (November-October) 
were likely to be lower by over 50 per cent 
in value terms as compared to 1984-85 
Unless it is a case of gross misreportmg, the 
finance minister does not seem to have been 
briefed properly by his secretariat. There has 
no doubt been a very substantial decline in 
the value of edible oil imports—the figure 
lor the oil yeai 1985-86 is provisionally 
placed at Rs 600 crorc against Rs 1,122 crore 
in 1984-85—but this is attributable essen¬ 
tially to the decline in edible oil prices m the 
international markets and a has had nothing 
to do with ihc success of lhe strategy for self- 
sufficiency For, while in value teims impoits 
are down by 46 5 per cent, quantity-wise im¬ 
ports are down by onlv 8 6 per cent —12 5 
lakh tonnes against 13 68 lakh tonnes in 
1984-85 

There has been no dearth of official pro¬ 
nouncements holding out the hope ol an 
early major breakthrough in oilseeds pro¬ 
duction, of self-sutliciency in, say, three 
years In his inaugural speech at the 24th 
All-India Convention of Oilseeds and Oils 
Trade and Industry held in New Delhi on 
November 29, the union minister ot parlia¬ 
mentary affairs and food and civil supplies, 
H K L Ehagat, enumerated the various 
measures the government had taken for 
••chieving self-sufficiency in vegetable oils in 
general and edible oils in particular and 
reducing dependence on imported oils The 
minister of state for agriculture and co¬ 
operation, Yogendra Makwana, referred to 
the success the government’s policy measures 
had achieved In his presidential address 
which was in the nature of a subtle PR 
exercise-*-comphmenting the government for 
its pragmatic approach in dealing with 
economic issues as also with the problems 
confiontmg the vegetable oils economy— 
A B Godrej referred to the commedabie work 
the Central Organisation for Oil Industry 
and Trade had been doing m the field of 
oilseeds production and processing and ex¬ 
pressed the hope that this apex body would 
continue to take the initiative in making 
India self-sufficient in vegetable oils in the 
foreseeable future. 

Since the problems the oilseeds economy 
has been facing have been debated so often 
at various platforms, nothing really remains 
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unsaid on the subject. It is therefore scarcely 
surprising that the 24th all-India convention 
had nothing new to say While it would 
appear rather uncharitable to belittle the 
importance of the various measures taken 
by the government to augment indigenous 
supply of vegetable oils through increased 
oilseeds production and fuller exploitation 
of the existing oil-bearing resources, there 
is no getting away from the harsh fact that 
the average annual indigenous production 
of edible oils over the past seven years works 
out to only around 29 3 lakh tonnes and 
edible oil imports during the same period 
have averaged around 12 3 lakh tonnes 
Talking to a cross-section of knowledgeable 
persons in the oilseeds trade and industry 
the impression one gathers is that oilseeds 
production in 1986-87—the second year of 
the Seventh Plan—is almost certain to be less 
than that in the last year of the Sixth Plan, 
the figure for 1984-85 being 131 lakh tonnes 
One need not be surprised if oilseeds pro¬ 
duction in the current year falls short of the 
target by some 20 lakh tonnes 

Cement 


Industry Asking for More 


A HIKE of about Rs 34 per tonne in levy 
cement prices and a cut ot 5 per cent in the 
lew quota foi new and sick cement units is 
expected to be announced by the government 
soon, according to reports A proposal to 
lower the excise duty on cement is also under 
consideration The rebels are intended to 
help the industry to meet the rising produc¬ 
tion costs and to attract new investment to 
ensure achievement of the targeted levels of 
installed capacities by 1989-90 and beyond 
The proposed increase in the levy pi ice of 
cement would be the second and the cut in 
levy quota the third since the introduction 
of partial decontrol on February 28, 1982 
The concessions proposed for new units will 
also be applicable to expansion schemes. 

There will not be any fresh burden on the 
government because of the hike in levy ce¬ 
ment price as the price increase is proposed 
to be met from the Cement Regulation 
Account (C'RA) which now has an amount 
of Rs 150 crore The total levy obligation on 
the industry for 1986-87 has been fixed at 
18 million tonnes On this basis, around 
Rs 50 crore may have to be withdrawn from 
the CRA It is also proposed to do away with 
the obligation on cement units to contribute 
Rs 9 per tonne to this account on their levy 
sales This would mean an extra outgo of 
about Rs 20 crore from CRA 
The proposal lo give wide-ranging reliefs 
to the cement industry has been mooted by 
the new minister of industry, J Vengala Rao, 
who is keen on the cement industry meeting 
its capacity and production targets The 
target for installed capacity by 1989-90 has 
been set at 63 million tonnes 


The industry, however, does not seem to 
be happy with the proposal as it has fallen 
short of its demands. The industry circles 
state that the cost increases have been much 
higher since the last price hike and that the 
last price hike had not adequately compen¬ 
sated the industry for cost escalations in 
respect of items eligible for price increase 
under the existing pricing formula, namely, 
price and freight on coal, power tariff and 
the dearness allowance. The industry has 
been pleading for a rise of at least Rs 70 per 
tonne in the retention price of levy cement 
The proposed hike of Rs 34 a tonne and the 
reduction in the levy quota by 5 per cent 
would amount to an effective relief of about 
Rs 51 per tonne 

It may be recalled that the last price 
increase effected by the government was 
Rs 40 per tonne in July 1984. In June 1985 
the government had reduced the levy quota 
from 65 per cent of installed capacity to 60 
per cent of actual production in the case of 
units set up before 1982 and from 45 per cent 
of the rated capacity to 40 per cent of actual 
production for new and sick units 

Following the introduction of partial 
decontrol in February 1982, most of the 
cement manufacturers were able to earn 
handsome profits on the free market sales 
of cement since there was a wide demand- 
supply gap throughout the Sixth Plan 
period Not surprisingly, there was a big rush 
tor licences and letters of intent and the 
installed capacity of the industry which was 
only 28 million tonnes at the end of 1981-82 
rose to 44 6 million tonnes by the end of 
1985-86 The output of cement increased 
from about 21 million tonnes in 1981-82 to 
33 1 million tonnes in 1985-86 Cement 
imports declined Irom 23.40 lakh tonnes in 
1983-84 to 3 74 lakh tonnes in 1984-85 and 
3 29 lakh tonnes in 1985-86. 

With rising production and not so 
buoyant demand, the demand-supply gap 
has nariowed significantly Consequently, 
the open market prices of cement have fallen 
considerably and the difference between the 
levy price and open market price has come 
down Hence the industry is now all the 
more keen to obtain a substantial hike in the 
levy price of cement In lact, a large section 
of the industry comprising the modern 
efficient units has pleaded for complete 
decontrol of cement However, some of the 
producers whose products do not enjoy 
brand and purchase pieference are not keen 
on decontrol. 

Incidentally, the Planning Commission 
has suggested a phased decontrol of cement 
during the remaining years of the Seventh 
Plan This suggestion, contained in a note 
circulated to the concerned economic 
ministries, has been made in view of the 
surplus situation anticipated from 1987-88 
onwards In estimating the surplus, the 
Planning Commission has assumed demand 
for cement to grow at seven per cent per 
annum 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW i December 3, 1966 

the Food minister is reported lo have said that 
though the food situation was critical,|buij“with 
the co-operation of the surplus stales he was 
hopeful of tiding over the difficult situation" 
There is nothing to suggest any change, no signs 
of any emerging sense of national purpose to 
meet the threat of drastically curtailed food 
imports, no assurance of tightening procurement 
and toning up the distribution organisation for 
moving foodgrains from the surplus to the deficit 
areas 

There is a complete lack of urgency in the air, 
not even the thought of a campaign like the one 
that the late Shasmji launched ol missing-a-mcal- 
a-week On the contrary the general indifference 
is pinpointed now and then by ridiculous relaxa 
lion and re-imposit\on of guest control orders in 
the capital as also elsewhere, by hints ol a possi¬ 
ble cut in rations and subsequent denial because 
of the forthcoming elections Wliat has not 
changed is anxious waiting for food ships and the 
decision not to extend rationing 

There have been changes in basic American 
agricultural policies both in regard to the produc¬ 
tion of surplus foodgrains and its disposal The 
latest amendments lo the PL 4K0 provide for tran¬ 
sition to dollar sales of all surplus food in future 
with a repayment period ol 20 years The coun¬ 
try’s helplessness before the tough line of (he US 
administration is total, given our total dependence 
on the US for salvation 

• * • 

Thr two committees which arc looking into 
technical collaboration, the Mudaliar committee 
on know-how and Baive committee on con 
sultancy services, are approaching the end of 
their labours there has been, over the last five 
years or so, a set of rules to guide the relevant 
ministries in approving the teims of foreign sol 
lahoration What these rules lack are the minima 
which go through without question and negotia¬ 
tion Much time and ink ate spent in justifying 
fresh approvals toi what is described as majority 
participation More than one half —H7 out of 
2S()—of the hnanual collaborations approved 
between I9S7 and 1961 had a foreign parliupa 
lion of more than 40 per cent which is the 
dividing line used bv the Kcscivc Hank m its 
studies of foreign-controllcd companies f heic is 
nothing unprecedented, thrrcloie. in allowing 
fresh majority participation where it is held to be 
desirable 

• ♦ * 

“A spectre is haunting Bihar " words reniims 
cent of the Communist Manifesto mav appear 
significant when uttered b> Jayaprakash Narayun, 
the Sarvodaya leader, hut alas, the spectre is 
not one of icvolution hut merely ol death foi 
thousands and privation lor millions In the 
last three plans Bihar has Iultilled its targets of 
about Rs 120 crore on nrigation schemes but the 
lingering deficit in food production has remained 
the same Hopes naturally turned to the all- 
party non-official Bihar Relief C nmmittee headed 
by Jayaprakash But doubts have been voiced 
already about the effectiveness of this parallel 
organisation with little funds and less 
authority In Bihar’s political circles JP's own 
neutrality is not revered He has been known lo 
support fs. B Safiay loo long and too often At the 
centre no love is lost between JP and Ins one tune 
colleague Asoku Mehta v\ fiat is the reaction 
of the people, the suffering poor' 1 1 heir onlv 
mood is one of despair, their onlv move is to am 
verge on the cities for food and jobs and throw 
themselves at the mercy of the urban householder 
I his has been the was of all I.mimes llu trtk 
to big cities has already begun, partuulafly to 
C alcutta No it is not a mood ot ang< i l nilk« 
the twenty thousand Cormshmen the Ions 
million Bihai peasants will not want to know the 
reason why 


2111 



LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Disseminating 

Bl-WI 1.1)1 RED by the unbridled, un¬ 
scientific and at times harmful claim made 
hy the pharmaceutical industry in general 
and their spokesman Aravtnd Nair in parti¬ 
cular, Kamal K Shaha, a young medical 
graduate, raised a very genuine and pointed 
question (EPW, August 2) “From where will 
medical students and doctors learn pharma¬ 
cology and medicine 7 From teachers, books, 
journals and hospitals or from the salesman 
of the drug industry 7 ” 

Nair (EPW, August 23) has sought to 
confuse the issue further He has advised 
Shah to change his teacher without explain¬ 
ing who these new teachers are going to be. 
There may not, after all, be very many 
‘international authorities’ like John Marks 
to teach otherwise Unfortunately, Marks 
has not found a place in Goodman and 
Gilman’s “Pharmacology”, the inter¬ 
nationally acclaimed standard text book on 
the subject My diligent search ended in an 
adveitisement of a publisher which mentions 
that Marks has compiled a book on vitamins 
which, it has been claimed, “provides the 
busy lainily physician with a working outline 
of present views about the importance of 
vitamins in medical care” “Essential 
information on vitamins is provided without 
the book becoming an all-embracing mono¬ 
graph on the subject lor this icason the 
biochemical and physiological considera¬ 
tions have been kept to a minimum” Does 
compiling a ‘cure all' type of book make one 
an 'international authority’ 7 Quoting an 
anonymous professor associated with WHO 
and an imaginary statistics (“90-95 per cent 
of drug marketing was honest”) carries no 
meaning. However Shah’s letter clearly 
categorises that Natr’s observations belong 
to those remaining 5 to 10 per cent It is well 
known that MNCs utilise the WHO and its 
connections for their own ends Recently, 
MNCs recruited the service of Jayasurya 
IfWf May 24, an ex-consultant of WHO 
to discredit and malign the people-oriented 
Drug Policy of Bangladesh Nair is surely 
not un iware that one of the members of the 
organisation he represents utilised the 
WHO-logo to brainwash doctors about a 
harmful anti-diarrhoeal (chloramphenicol- 
streptomycin combination) drug. Time and 
again WHO has permitted itself to be used 
against its own policy on essential drugs It 
took a long two years for Halfdan Mahler, 
the Director General of WHO to comment 
on the Bangladesh Drug Policy favourably 
Nan ’s anonymous European professor 
has accused the doctors sit being gullible 
1 Ins statement is unfortunate at least in the 
context ot India V\ hen there is total absence 
ol drug information system liom the govern 
mem or independent sources in our country 
doctors are compelled to tely entirely on the 
inhumation supplied by the salesmen—thc 
lau may be unknown to many but not to 
Nair Oil the other hand, this European pro- 
lessoi may be implicitly telling a truth that 


Misinformation 

the Indtah doctors should not be that 
gullible as to put trust in the unscrupulous 
Indian drug industry 
Lastly, 1 should suggest that in the 
changed circumstances it may be easier for 
the multinational lobby to convince the 
government that in the interest of the coun¬ 
try in general and the medical profession in 
particular, the entire faculty of the depart¬ 
ments of pharmacology in the medical col¬ 
leges be replaced by the salesmen of drug 
companies This will save the medical com¬ 
munity from the trouble of unlearning what 
they were taught by the teachers of the 
medical colleges once and then learning 
again about drugs from the salesmen. Once 
this is achieved there should not be arty 
difficulty in prescribing text books written 
by Marks and such others to the medical 
students also To this, I am sure, Nair is 
likely to receive whole-hearted support of 
Indian drug lobby both organised and 
un-orgamsed 

Puus K Sarkar 

Calcutta 


XIII Annual Meet of MFC 


THE Medico Friend Circle holds its XIII 
Annual Meet at Seva Mandtr Training 
Centre, Kaya (near Udaipur), Rajasthan, on 
lanuary 26 and 27, 1987. The theme chosen 
lor discussion this time is "Family Planning 
in India Theoretical Assumptions, Imple¬ 
mentation and Alternatives” Family plan¬ 
ning has generally been considered an im¬ 
portant part of primary health care, but over 
the past two decades, it has come to occupy 
a key place amongst the country’s develop¬ 
ment strategies Is its elevation to the level 
of a panacea, lor the problems facing the 
people, based on w'eli examined theoretical 
assumptions 7 What effects has the policy of 
incentives and coercion h‘ad on the perfor¬ 
mance of other health programmes 7 Out of 
the existing contraceptive methods, which is 
the least harmful 7 Do some of these 
methods need to be rejected outright 7 Are 
there safer alternatives? These are some of 
the issues to be discussed at the Meet 
As usual there will be no reading of 
papers Background papers on related 
topics will be circulated before-hand to 
facilitate discussions They include (a) The 
problem of population versus resources; 
(b) Theoretical assumption ol FP policy in 
China, (c) Critical examination of the FP 
policy in the context of the child survival 
hypothesis, (d) Comparative analysis of the 
dangers of pregnancy and contraception, 
(e) Women as the main tatgets of FP policy, 
(0 The paradox of higher FP performance 
in tribal areas, (g) Incentives and coercions— 
eflects on primary health care; (h) Pattern 
of resource allocation in our five year Plans, 
(i) Evaluation of the existing FP methods; 
and (j) Natural family planning methods as 


safer alternatives. 

We invite you to attend the Meet and share 
your views and experiences The participants 
are as usual expected to pay for their own 
travel Simple boarding and lodging facilities 
will be available at the venue, on a payment 
of Rs 20 per day per person We charge a 
small registration fee to cover the cost of the 
cyclostyled background papers. Return reser¬ 
vation facilities are also available. If you 
wish to attend, please write to us af Medico 
Friend Circle, 1877, Joshi Gallt, Nipam 591 
237. We will then send you the venue details 
and background papers 

DHRUV MANkAD 

Convenor, MFC 


Blanket Amnesty? 


APROPOS the editorial ’Tax Reform 
Precept and Practice’ (EPH\ August 30), I 
might mention certain remarks by 
R P Goenka, industrialist and president ot 
FICCI, reported in the Business Standard 
(Calcutta) of August 20 Talking about the 
’cult ot tax raids’ (coming to a head with the 
arrest of L M Thapar), ‘their unhappy altcr- 
math for the arrested’, and the need lor 
FICCI to ’rebuild on the government- 
industry co-operation ruined by the raids’, 
Goenka is reported as having stated "Aftct 
all it is society which sets the behavioura 1 
parameters for everybody, including indus¬ 
trialists It was society which permitted a 
certain permissiveness till the end ol 1984 
Till then, industrialists behaved in a way 
expected of them by society But it all 
changed since 1985 No one, least ot all the 
industrialists, would object to the authorities 
taking the strictest action to enforce laws in 
case ot wrong doings after January 1, 1985 
That is the cut-off point But what happened 
before that need not come back to haunt 
people” 

Emphatic words, in all seriousness, from 
one of the shrewdest business brains around 
In the event of the Finance Minister agreeing 
to such a blanket amnesty, one wonders 
whether similar reprieves would be extended 
to other walks of life as well Here is law 
truly being made an ass of 

V Ramaswamv 

Calcutta 


Marxian Theory and the 
Third World 


THIS is with reference to the first sentence 
of Arun Bose’s review of “Marxian Theory 
and the Third World” which appeared in 
Vol 21, No 43 (pp 1890-192) of your weekly 
We would like to inform your readers that 
this book is available m a paperback edition 
priced at Rs 95 

Tejeshwar Singh 

Managing Director, 

Sage Publications India, 

New Delhi 




CAPITAL VIEW 


A Damaged ‘Image' 

Romehh Thapar 


IF Rajiv Gandhi cannot octsuade India to 
heighten ns determination to live with 
teiroust outrages and tails to work out 
political and economic initiatives that have 
an impact on Punjab, he is going to lace a 
mounting revolt in his party The parliamen¬ 
tary and public reaction to the deliberately 
brutal killings by the terrorists, deliberate 
because communal riots are cynically sought 
to be sparked, could become uncontrollable 
Unless there is visible improvement in the 
Punjab situation, many heads ■ ould tail- 
including Barnaia's 

Rajiv is now widelv seen as an incoinpe- 
lent chap with nothing to olfei except 
strong-arm tactics like the countei-produc¬ 
tive BaduTTohra arrests He also seetns to 
have forgotten Punjab in the midst ot his 
many dabblings, or so it would seem trom 
the sons peitoimanee in pailiameni ot his 
home minister How long can the internal 
ci ims in the country be under-played—yes, 
even during the Gorbachev visit, a visit 
w hich so overw helmed the media that it even 
lost sight ot the extiaordinaty dimensions 
now developing in the international power 
game, what with the exposure ot President 
Reagan's Iran gambit 

I here is esery cause tot anger No one on 
the government side seems capable of 
explaining the Puniab situation MPs aie 
asking the simplest ol questions Why are 
buses allowed to ply unprotected 1 ’ Should 
not pillion riding on scooters have been 
banned long ago'’ And who pcimits open 
violations ol the law in the state’’ As the 
questioning becomes strident, the future ot 
Buinala's minority government comes under 
a cloud Then what 7 

Even il presidential rule is imposed to cor¬ 
rect the situation, it can easily turn into 
nnhtay rule when power is not exercised 
politically Why should we assume that this 
dimension will develop when it has been 
absent since the signing of the Punjab 
Accord The frustration is intense, parti¬ 
cularly when it is realised that only a skilled 
political leadership can cope with terronst 
blackmail and the crass stupidity of Akah 
thinking which is going to crucify the Sikh 
community 

With all the Rajiv Gandhi posturings— 
cultural festivals, international seminars, 
utsavs et a / at enormous expense—we are 
leadcrless The so-called ‘power-elite’ is only 
too aware of the general feeling Hence, the 
bhai-bhai tamasha with Fatooq Abdullah in 
Jammu and Kashmir and the uplifting of 
‘Congress culture’ via that younger version 


al the oppoiturns! Y B C’havan, Sharad 
Pawar Maybe, the tune has come to embtace 
sister-in-law Maneka, too' 

Manipulation at this level has always been 
the cultural activity ol the Congress But, 
today, even Congressmen are contemptuous 
There is the young man's obsession with 
more and more powei, and not with seena 
rios about its ellectivc use The ‘image’ 
is damaged both at home and abroad 
Gorbachev is no saviour because the yaar.< 
don’t understand the Soviet leader’s message 
For security, get together and settle yout 
problems, ai home and in South Asia 

The situation is sufficiently grave to 
generate talk about a national coalition and 
tegional coalitions to sort out the urgent 
problems ot a non-wotkmg system Alter all, 
in a sub-continent the size of India, there 
is no lorward movement without compro¬ 
mise, consensus This is understood, but 
Rajis is for evei confronting, wanting to 
score debating points in meaningless verbal 
competitions in parliament and outside 

What is significant is that hts own party 
is beginning to feel the strain A solid revolt 
ts not on the agenda for the moment but 
anxieties about the future are being openly 
exptessed for the first time—and even in the 
company ot colleagues belonging to opposi¬ 
tion formations It is a situation full of 
possibilities, inviting ambitious politicians 
to mobilise a challenge Remember the NTR 
phenomenon in Amihia Pradesh’ 

Against this background, the speculation 
around the possibility of R K Hegde moving 
from Karnataka to the centre, and Ins 
political plans, is invariably linked to the 
turbulence Hegde has to triumph in the 
forthcoming panchayat and zilla parishad 
elections in Karnataka, establish his de¬ 
centralised polity, and instal a respected 
person as chte! minister who will be accep¬ 
table to the caste tactions of his state These 
arc formidable tasks, but he may well push 
through to arrive in Delhi to confront the 
battered dynastic leader 

This is a fairly straightforward assessment 
ol the scene Admittedly, it is largely a 
Congress show dominated by impatient 
Congressmen, detector Congressiahs, former 
Congrcsswallahs, and repentant sections 
which at various times broke away from the 
Indian National Congress The Congress 
was a ‘congress’ ol many trends This is the 
meaning ol ‘Congress culture’, but in today’s 
uncertain situation a variety of permutations 
and combinations are possible m this 
‘culture’. 


It is part of our ad hociu slate that so lit¬ 
tle work has been done on the changes 
within the Congress party Is theic a hard 
core vote behind the party 7 How docs it 
preserve an all India presence despite enp- 
pling setbacks’’ What is the realignment 
taking place where regional foimationx 
dominate? Is the future being conditioned 
by significant caste alliances capable ol 
surviving? Can the Indo-Gangetie base be 
relied upon? Will the demand for smaller 
states develop within the amotphousness of 
the party 7 Are we now dealing with an 
essentially authoritarian, centiist system 
somewhat incapable of responding to the 
new assertions ot the sub-continent 7 Can a 
‘mess ol trends’ move into a coalition 
culture 7 How will the party extricate itscit 
from dynastic politics, from an essenjially 
Brahmanic culture of servility 7 

The total failure in communicating the 
crisis and its many dimensions is beyond 
belief Akashsani and Doordarshan play no 
political role except to pioject Hindu ritual 
and Rajis Gandhi’s petainbulattons The 
fact that the elect tonic media is a govern¬ 
ment department works against the ruling 
elite We are without urgent education on . 
matters of priority concern, and it can only 
be provided by non-politicians in Iree and 
unfetteied debate People listen and arc 
educated At the moment, they are at the 
mercy of their uninformed feelings 
The print media underlines the failure 
The newspapeis, heavy with adveiusing that 
is not read, only attempt a PR ioIc lot the 
powers that be, punctuated every now and 
then by what is called ‘exposure—and soon 
forgotten by both leader and publisher The 
cynics maintain that the press is being ‘kept’ 
by Rajis Gandhi and his yaai s This, too, 
is an old tradition A sad, sad, situation 
when a changing India demands much more 
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STATISTICS 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





<1970-71 = 100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(15-11-86) 

Month 

Year 

29, 1986 

85-86+ + 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

All Commodities 

1000 

381 6 

-07 

68 

6 3 

5.7 

7 1 

9 5 

2.6 

Primary Articles 

417 

357 3 

-02 

8 8 

8.5 

2.4 

4 8 

11 0 

3 6 

Food Articles 

298 

347 4 

0.3 

8 6 

8 9 

7.3 

6.4 

13.5 

6.2 

Non-food Articles 

106 

306 8 

-0.5 

13 9 

11.6 

-10.5 

-2 3 

15 1 

1.7 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

85 

620 3 

— 

6.5 

1 8 

8.9 

2.6 

7.6 

7.5 

Manufactured Products 

499 

361 4 

-1 2 

5 2 

5 8 

3 3 

60 

8 7 

06 






Variation (Per Cent) 



Cost of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Year 

1986 

85-86 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

For Industrial Workers 1960 = 

= 100 

676'' 

06 

9 2 

6.0 

6.5 

6 4 

12 6 

7 8 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 1960 

■= 100 

613 s 

0,8 

7 5 

5 0 

6 8 

8 1 

10 3 

8 0 

For Agricultural Labourers July 60 to 

576 8 

1 0 

4 5 

3 6 

4 8 

0 2 

11.4 

5 2 

June 61 

- 100 













Vauation Rs Crore (Per Cent in Brackets) 


Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Unit 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Match 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(7-11-86) 

Month 

Year 

28, 1986 

85-86 + + 

84-85 + + 

83-84 

82-83 

Money Supply (M,) 

Rs Crore 

1,29,230 

2,025 

18,313 

11,021 

15,192 

16,058 

13,031 

10,115 




(1.6) 

(16 5) 

(9 3) 

(14 9) 

(18 7) 

(17 9) 

(16 1) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs Crore 

68,272 

1,729 

11,883 

9,781 

9,579 

8,445 

5,757 

4,748 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs Crore 

85,630 

1,252 

10,488 

3,915 

9,745 

10,809 

8,830 

8,247 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking Sector 

Rs Ct ore 

3,257 

103 

154 

- 155 

299 

1,419 

- 104 

977 

Deposit of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs Crore 

93,853 

840 

14,496 

9,134 

12,475 

11,519 

8,550 

7+,299 




(0 9) 

(18 3) 

(10 8) 

(17 3) 

(19 0) 

(16 4) 

(16 6) 

Foreign Exchange Assets** 

Rs Crore 

6,538 

- 148 

-261 

- 476 

53 

1,319 

1,233 

911 







(0 8) 

(24 0) 

(28 9) 

(27 2) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 






Production 


Month 

Months* 


Variation (Per Cent) 


(1970 = 100) 
























In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1986 

1985 

1986++ 

1985+ + 

1984 

1983 

1982 

General Index 

100 00 

216 7 7 

218 0 

205 3 

6 2 

6 9 

6 6 

4 2 

4 5 

Basic Industries 

33 23 

250 4 6 

271.4 

251 6 

7 9 

6 7 

10 8 

5 5 

8 0 

Capital Goods Industries 

14 98 

216 6 s 

231 7 

229 2 

1 0 

26 

6 6 

5 3 

-09 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

21 33 

182 6 s 

187.1 

175 7 

6 5 

12 6 

6 I 

6 8 

1 9 

Consumer Goods Industries 

30 46 

168 I s 

175 5 

166 0 

5 7 

3 1 

2 6 

06 

5 8 

Durable Goods 

3 81 

307 5 s 

272 4 

244 6 

11 4 

17 8 

17 8 

1 0 

3 6 

Non-Durable Goods 

26 65 

148 3 s 

161 4 

154 7 

4 3 

0 3 

0 2 

0 5 

6 5 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month • 










(June 86) 1986-87 + 

1985-86 + 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

1982-83 

1981-82 

Exports 

Rs Crore 

874 

2,790 

2,720 

10,420 

11,855 

9,872 

8,908 

7,803 






(- 12 1) 

(20 0) 

(10 8) 

(14 2) 

(16 3) 

Imports 

Rs Crore 

1,397 

4,414 

4,759 

18,371 

17,173 

15,763 

14,356 

13,671 






(7.0) 

(8 9) 

(9 8) 

(5.0) 

(9 2) 

Balances of Trade 

Rs Crore 

-523 

- 1,624 

-2,039 

-7,951 

-5,318 

-5,891 

-5,448 

-5,868 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month ' 










(June 86) 

1986 

1985 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

1981 

Number of Applicants on Live Registers 

Thousand 

27,812 

27,812 

24,499 

26,270 

23,547 

21,954 

18,646 

16,584 

(as at end of period) 





(11.6) 

(7.3) 

(17 7) 

(12.4) 

(8.3) 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

453 

2,454 

2,709 

5,766 

6,220 

6,655 

5,862 

6,277 






(-73) 

(-6 5) 

(13 5) 

(-66) 

(2.0) 

Number of Vacancies Notified 

Thousand 

65 

293 

353 

657 

707 

827 

820 

895 






(-7 1) 

(-15.5) 

(0.9) 

(-84) 

(6.6) 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

31 

198 

201 

373 

407 

486 

474 

505 






(-8 4) 

(-16 3) 

(2 5) 

(-6.1) 

(5.2) 

Income 

Unit 

1984-85+ + 

1983-84++ 

1982-83 

1981-82 

1980-81 

1979-80 

1978-79 

1977-78 

Gross Domestic Product (Current Prices) 

Rs crore 

1,89,434 

1,72,176 

1,45,565 

1,30,583 

1,14,021 

95,474 

87,326 

80,898 

Gross Domestic Product (1970-71 Prices) 

Rs crore 

61,473 

59,319 

55,032 

53,168 

50,736 

47,138 

49,633 

46,917 

Per Capita Income (1970-71 Prices) 

Rupees 

772 

761 

721 

715 

700 

664 

717 

695 


• For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year. 

** Excluding gold and SDRs 
+ Upto latest month for which data are available. 

+ +• Provisional data 

Notes:, (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which fi^bre relates, e g, superscript 1 indicates that the figure is for January and so on. 
(■ (2) Figures m brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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FINAIIY, amnesty on the international 
scale. This was the missing fragment of the 
emerging fiscal picture, people had been 
waiting for it with bated breath, now it has 
come. Within the country, lav evaders, black- 
marketeers. smugglers, others of their ilk who 
had surreptitiously stashed away incomes, 
had already been hailed as honoured citizens 
All they had to do is to pay up their past 
dues, and there would be no penalty, no 
questioning, no recriminations One cannot 
however afford any asymmetry in such 
matters If crooks and thieves who operate 
on the domestic scene are amnestied, hugged 
and kissed on both cheeks, those operating 
on the international scale ought also to be 
treated alike, otherwise the picture will be 
lacking in harmony The union linance 
minister is a wise man, and obviously a 
tremendous believer in symmetry. He has 
proved himself worthy of the trust reposed 
in him Amnesty for crooks and thieves has 
now been internationalised Those who have, 
in the past, indulged in over-invoicing 
imports or under-invoicing exports and 
thus succeeded in cornering huge foreign 
evehange on the sty, those who awarded, or 
arranged to award, a contract to a pattieular 
party tor a consideration and the considera¬ 
tion was in the form ol payment in foreign 
exchange in a Swiss bank account, those 
who smuggled gold or other precious metals 
out ol the country and, as a consequence, 
came to hold extensive foreign money in 
Hong Kong or the Bermudas, this great, 
inany-splcndouicd Iraternity need no longer 
leel alienated All they have to do is to 
declare their external holdings to the Reserve 
Bank ol India, they will even be allowed to 
keep back in foreign accounts a substantial 
pan of these holdings, only the rest have to 
be remitted home A magnificent gesture, 
whereby national integrity will be im¬ 
measurably strengthened, crooks and thieves 
and smugglers operating on the international 
scale will be reunited with the rest ol the 
nation It is such a remarkably rare, precious 
occasion that one feels like breaking out, 
full-throatedly, into the national anthem, 
and, pardon us, the Supreme Court can have 
no say in the matter 
The union finance minister has a clear- 
cut mind; he knows what he is doing The 
government is suffering from a resource 
crunch. The rich are beyond the pale of tax¬ 
ation, all direct tax rates have been lowered, 
jacking up of mdnect levies and admini¬ 
strative prices can add to public revenue only 
upto a point, the major sources of resource- 
raising have narrowed down to market bor¬ 
rowings and printing of notes. There is a 
view that raising market loans, since these 
are mostly subsenbed to by the banking 
system, has more or less the same effect on 
money supply and prices as budgetary 
deficits. Ajtd the union finance minister, 
because he is the finance minister, cannot 


aftord to be altogether indifferent to the ag¬ 
gregate quantum ol market borrowings and 
deficit financing indulged in In the cir¬ 
cumstances, is it not natural for him to fall 
b.ack on those who had evaded taxes m 
the past, such as crooks, thieves, black- 
marketeers, smugglers 9 Some months ago, 
such people were offered amnesty lor their 
concealed tunds held within the country 
Now, as a logical sequel, the measure is being 
extended to cover the universe ol crooks 
and thieves and smugglers who opciate 
internationally 

Will not there be some legal problems 
though? The Constitution is a nuisance, it 
has its Article 14 which says that all citizens 
will have equal protection before the law 
Since the union finance minister is now 
offering blanket forgiveness and benediction 
to tax evaders, smugglers, blackmarketcers 
and those who have in the past cocked a 
snook at the Foreign Exchange Regulations 
Act, suppose a pickpocket, a rapist or a 
murderer too now invokes Article 14 and 
demands a similar amnesty for the crimes 
they have committed in the past 9 In our legal 
system, theie is no cardinal ranking ol 
punishable offences, much of the port¬ 
manteau of law consists of analogies and 
like being treated as like. Suppose an 
advocate with devious intentions walks upto 
the Supreme Court and pleads that, in view 
ot Article 14, his client, who is a pickpocket 
or a bank robber or a rapist or a murderer, 
is as deserving of foigiveness by the govern¬ 
ment as a smuggler or a blackmarketcer or 
a tax evader and that he or she too is 
prepared to make a contribution to the 
government's benevolent fund, what will the 
highest judiciary ol the land do 9 The court 
may have one or two problems at turning 
a Nelson’s eye at Article 14, for in other 
seasons it keeps invoking this article in the 
dispensation of justice The union govern¬ 
ment could of course endeavour to save the 
Supreme Court from the predicament by 
specifically legislating to exclude activities 
such as tax evasion, black marketeenng, 
smuggling, over- or under-invoicing, etc, 
from the list ot punishable offences, whether 
civil or criminal Once parliament so 
legislates, both the Supreme Court and 
Article 14 will have their role played out 
Any such legislation may however lead to 
other complications If, for instance, smug¬ 
gling is rendered into a legal activity, the bot¬ 
tom will fall out of the institution ol customs 
duties; no regulation of either exports 
or imports will henceforth be possible. 
Similarly, if blackmarkcteering is to he no 
longer a punishable offence, prices will then 
cease to be amenable to government con¬ 
trols, anyone could charge any puce for any 
commodity, the authorities will merely watch 
helplessly from the sidelines. Quite candidly, 
this will be the precise outcome of the fiscal 
regime the union finance minister is strain¬ 


ing to usher in. Dike it or leave it. 

There of course also remains the other 
knotty problem Tax evasion belonging to 
the past, the minister says, is not going to 
be reckoned as a crime, but current and pro¬ 
spective evasion will be, and tax raids will 
continue so as to unearth evasion of this 
species Will not however the rule of analogy 
rear its head once more 9 If tax evasion or 
over- or under-invoicing in 1981 qualifies for 
an amnesty in 1986, why should an identical 
offence committed in 1986 not be equally 
worthy ot an amnesty in the year 1991, or, 
let us say, in 2001, the first glorious year of 
the twenty-first century? All that the crooks 
and thieves would therefore need to do is to 
take care that, having committed the offence, 
they do not get caught within a reasonable 
interval of years Should they be duffers 
enough to be caught, they should engage a 
flock of smart lawyers who could elongate 
the disposal of the case until it is amnesty 
time Contrary to what the union finance 
minister is claiming, his dispensation is 
therefore likely to provide an added incen¬ 
tive for tax evasion and analogous economic 
malpractices 

Besides, a generic problem inheres to 
amnesties and similar acts of bounty in our 
kind ot system which wants to keep up with 
the pretences of democratic institutions and 
periodic elections based on adult suffrage 
A brilliant economist, hailing from this land 
of ours, had once upon a time drawn atten¬ 
tion to the curious phenomenon of what he 
described as the Isolation Paradox None 
wants to be singled out for payment of taxes, 
or for jumping in the lake on a severe winter 
night It is a different proposition if your 
neighbours keep you company and jump in 
the lake along with you, or if they too are 
made to pay their taxes: the sting of the icily 
cold water or of parting with a part of one’s 
earnings then becomes somewhat more 
bearable This is the Isolation Paradox: we 
want to be hanged together, and not other¬ 
wise But the Isolation Paradox works in a 
contrary direction too, particularly in a 
milieu which, you continue lo claim, is still 
democratic. If the crooks, thieves and the big 
fat ones are being accorded an amnesty from 
prosecution, citizens belonging to the mid¬ 
dle class, or even those belonging to the 
fraternity of the poor, may also soon start 
getting ideas Were they on their own to lag 
behind, adventurers could appear on the 
scene and egg them on to an insurrectionary 
binge Shopkeepers could then collect sales 
taxes from the purchasers, but refuse to pass 
them on to the state governments Or there 
could be a League of Honest Excise Duty 
Dodgers, demanding j'usttce on par with 
smugglers and blackmarketcers It could 
then be before long the hour of the Poujadist 
shadow, heralding the demise of all taxes. 
We may then be left with only the printing 
press in order that the government might 
come to some revenue In that dawn, 
however, there may not be left any govern¬ 
ment at all, so that the problem of garner¬ 
ing revenue will be rendered irrelevant 
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bnouia one make a tool ot oneself by 
alluding to the moral issue which the 
canonisation of smuggling, blackmarkete- 
cring, over- and under-invoicing et ai 
involves'’ Nobody perhaps cares any more 
tor truth and integrity in this country whose 
official logo absentmindedly continues to 
flaunt the legend of truth always prevailing. 
The union finance minister has effected a 
moral revolution in this land of Gautam 
Buddha and Rabindranath Rigore and 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi He has 
obliterated the distinction between honesty 
and chicanery, between rectitude and skul¬ 
duggery, between cleanliness and dirty 
deeds. It will be weird to enquire whether 


CLOSE on the heels of the Apna Utsav came 
the Gorbachev Utsav Raisa Gorbacheva, the 
wife of the Soviet leader, in fact had some 
taste ot Indian culture She was curious 
about the paunch of the Hindu Godhead, 
Kubera The Soviets and the Americans aie 
our Kuberas, the gods of wealth; so it was 
only proper that the Soviet first lady should 
see the Hindu version of the god of wealth. 
She had further benefit of official wisdom 
on Indian culture when Sonya Gandhi 
arranged a tea for her with such distin¬ 
guished people as Pupul Jayakar and other 
knowledgeable people on Indian arts, both 
ancient and modern 

There is little doubt that the E A Ministry 
and, of course, the ruling party made the 
visit into quite an occasion unprecedented 
in the history of Indian diplomacy We have 
always felt that external affairs is the most 
efficiently run and the most sophisticated 
ministry of the government of India Hats 
ofl to it lor bringing about a neat publicity 
operation The welcome was grand. Every 
detail of the visit worked out well A 
mammoth turnout on the Delhi streets, ten 
hours of private talks between Gorbachev 
and Rajiv Gandhi, a long joint statement 
showing the closeness of relations between 
India and the Soviet Union and at the same 
time subtle distancing between the two alt 
this showed Indian efficiency at its best. 

It had to be that way The Gorbachev visit 
is significant in more ways than one This 
was Gorbachev’s first ever visit to an Asian 
non-communist stale In terms of im¬ 
portance it is compaiable to Zhou Fn-lai’s 
visit to India in 1954 That was a first ever 
visit of Zhou En-lai to any non-communist 
state With the exception of France, India 
is the first non-communist state to be visited 
by Gorbachev In case of Zhou En-lai, his 
v isii was undertaken soon alter the Chinese 
Revolution Mohit Sen, the CPI ideologue, 
has argued in a paper piescnted in a seminar 
in New Delhi that the changes sought to he 


he ii an intensely moral person, tor he has 
ordained that there is no dividing line bet¬ 
ween morality and immorality In India, 
from now on, you will be able to get away 
with murder as it will be awesomely difficult 
to establish, given the new principles of 
living and thinking introduced with such 
hoopla, that murder s a non-desirable pur¬ 
suit. The hedonists, at long last, have 
inherited this bit of earth known as India 
that is Bharat 

But read our newspapers, newspeak did 
really come in with 1984, sin, the editors 
assert, is virtue As regards the hational op¬ 
position, it, alas, has been long dead 
Requiescat in pace 


brought about by Gorbachev are in fact a 
revolution Who would know better the 
goings on in the C’PSU than the ideologues 
of the CPI? Yet another commentator was 
so taken in by the grandeur and the glory 
of the Soviet leadership that he not only saw 
another Iamin in Gorbachev but also 
another Krupskaya in Raisa Gorbacheva 1 
For imaginative Indians, the sky is the limit 
If our memory serves us right, this hand¬ 
some compliment to the visiting Soviet 
dignitaries was paid not by a leftist or even 
a fellow-traveller That should itself demon¬ 
strate how Indo-Soviet ties, the close 
relationship between the two states, are a 
part of an elite consensus on foreign policy 
in our country Friendship and close ties 
with the Soviet Union is neither a rightist 
nor a leftist demand There is national con¬ 
sensus backing it It is a national demand. 

The significance of the Gorbachev visit 
is in no small measure due to the fact that 
tins is the first time that the general secretary 
of the CPSU is visiting India after party-to- 
party relations were established between the 
CPSU and the Indian National Congress. 
The Congress after all is a ‘socialist-oriented’ 
party, to use the Soviet jargon. The strange 
thing is that the CPSU has no official 
relations with the CP1(M), clearly the most 
influential of the communist parties of 
India. The CPI(M) is not anti-Soviet either. 
Gorbachev’s CPSU does not sec the paradox 
inherent in the situation. The most in¬ 
fluential communist party which is clearly 
friendly to the Soviet Union is not recog¬ 
nised formally by the CPSU, while the party 
which is the most organised bourgeois- 
landlord political formation m the country 
is readily recognised by the CPSU How the 
world has changed, an old-timer might say! 

But then that is nostalgia. The power 
business is another matter altogether Rajiv 
Gandhi’s government did a remarkable job 
of handling the business of power. The 
Soviets witW their new enthusiasm for sett¬ 


ling all issues with everyone may lose their 
interest in India. They might find India’s 
troubles with China and even Pakistan a 
boring nuisance. The China-baiters were 
worried. Friends of China, at least some of 
them, were more interested in turning the 
new tide in Smo-Soviet relations into an 
argument against the Soviets. There was thus 
a possibility that the people who find China 
to be less virtuous than is good for it and 
the people who take the Soviet Union's 
communism much too seriously and are 
therefore afraid that the lovely, beautiful 
Indian liberal democracy would be con¬ 
taminated by contact with it would m fact 
attempt to challenge the national consensus 
on foreign policy. Rajiv Gandhi’s govern¬ 
ment moved fast to assert that consensus 

This it did by pinning down Gorbachev 
to a commitment that no initiative in Soviet 
foreign policy would be at the cost of India. 
The CPSU general secretary assured the 
president of the Indian National Congress 
that the Soviet Union undertakes not to do 
anything detrimental to Indian interests In 
fact a whole range of defence and economic 
co-operation arrangements between the two 
countries were discussed During the ten- 
hour exclusive discussions between Rajiv 
Gandhi and Gorbachev, Pakistan and China 
must have been discussed The defence- 
discussion must have covered the American 
military aid to Pakistan and notably the 
supply of AWACS A military conflict bet¬ 
ween India and China is not a possibility 
now Nobody can be certain, however, of the 
same between India and Pakistan While 
Gorbachev was very careful in his formula¬ 
tions on Pakistan in his press conference, his 
visit has a tremendous bearing on indo-Pak 
relations and serves as a warning to Zia ul- 
Huq. There is little doubt that this visit 
was the most meaningful when it came to 
Pakistan 

The topics covered during the discussions 
are said to have ranged from the Reykjavic 
summit to the situation in Nicaragua The 
joint statement reads like a survey of world 
affairs. It is obvious that Indian interests are 
bound to be global interests Yet the regional 
significance of the Gorbachev visit would 
weigh more than the Indian support to 
"complete nuclear disarmament” It is the 
regional significance which made it possible 
to turn this visit into such a grand occasion. 
The effort was aimed at making Gorbachev 
look towards South Asia. Indian lack of 
enthusiasm about the Soviet proposal for a 
Pacific-Asia security system was also indica¬ 
tive of that. The best of shows, verily an 
utsav, is not put up for the good of the 
world at large but rather for a limited and 
more selfish motive. The Indian policy¬ 
makers have succeeded in putting Indian 
security and Indian national ambitions at 
the centre. No wonder then that our leaders 
put up such a grand show. The Gorbachev 
utsav is a compliment to our foreign policy¬ 
makers and by implication to their Soviet 
oounterparts. 
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Trapped in Excise Net 

Hansavivek 


CTC INDUSTRIES sold 16,702 million 
cigarettes in the year ended June 1986 as 
against 21,041 million cigarettes in the 
previous year, a decline of 21 per cent over 
the year Sales realisation, however, increased 
from Rs 92.53 crore to Rs 125.56 crore and 
other income decreased from Rs 25.88 crore 
to Rs 18 68 crore Gross profit was only a 
shade higher at Rs 4.80 crore (Rs 4 75 crore). 
These figures reflect deterioration of margins 
With taxation claiming more, net profit 
turned out to be lower at Rs 1 83 crore 
(Rs 1 97 crore). Dividend has been raised by 
a point to 23 per cent and is covered 1.60 
times as against 1 80 times previously The 
decline in sales volume has been attributed 
to the drastic change in excise duty structure 
introduced by the government in September 
1985. As against the earlier structure where 
the industry had the flexibility of placing its 
products in the market at price intervals of 
Rs 5 per 1,000 cigaiettes, the new structure 
introduced five price segments Thus, for 
one of the slabs, viprice between Rs 61 
and Rs 170, the duty is Rs 125 Similarly, 


for price between Rs 171 and Rs 300 the 
amount is Rs 225 To illustrate, the com¬ 
pany’s Panama Virginia brand with an 
earlier marked retail price of Rs 90. which 
had an excise component of Rs 67, had to 
be priced at Rs 170 with an excise duty com¬ 
ponent of Rs 125 which comes to an increase 
in excise duty^of 86 per cent This, accor¬ 
ding to the directors, has resulted in massive 
market disturbances resulting in severe set¬ 
back to the industry 
The company’s petition regarding deter¬ 
mination of assessable value based on tariff 
rates pending before Delhi High Court was 
disposed ol during the year as a result of 
which a sum of Rs 18 05 crore became due 
and payable by the company to the central 
excise department. While the company’s 
appeal has been admitted by the Supreme 
Court for hearing, payment of this amount 
has been made out of provisions already 
made/adjusted against ‘on account pay¬ 
ments’ made earlier The company has 
started commercial production of wrapping 
and packing paper at Roha in Maharashtra 


at a plant taken on lease The implementa¬ 
tion of the cigarette tissue paper project in 
Maharashtra has been delayed for review of 
the policy decision against import of second¬ 
hand machinery. At the same time, fresh 
exercise to determine viability or otherwise 
of the project based on import of new 
machinery is underway. The company is also 
reviewing the Thai speciality paper project 
in the light of the changes in the inter¬ 
national scene Further, it is negotiating with 
Thai Tobacco Monopoly, the monopoly 
cigarette producer in Thaiiand, for purchase 
tie-up on a long-term basis The company 
has promoted a new company under the 
name “Bharat Fibres’’ for implementing its 
polynosic high wet modulus fibre project in 
Madhya Pradesh The Resorts project in 
Goa, on a property-sharing basis has made 
considerable headway and suitable land has 
been purchased at Margao 

LIPTON INDIA has turned in significant¬ 
ly better working lesults for the year ended 
June last with gross piotit expanding from 
ptcvious year’s Rs 7 90 crore to Rs 10.45 
crore following a comparatively modest 
increase in sales from Rs 277 93 crore to 
Rs 297.25 crore Net profit came to Rs 6,23 
ciorc (Rs 3 44 crore) Dividend has been 


The Week's Companies (Rs Lakh), 

GTC Industries Ltpton India Glaxo Universal Cables 

Latest Year Last Year Latest Year Last Year Latest Year Last Year Latest Year Last Year 




30-6-86 

30-6-85 

30-6-86 

30-6-85 

30-6-86 

30-8-85 

31-3-86 

31-3-85 

Paid-up Capital 


500 

500 

1575 

1575 

2000 

2000 

261 

261 

Reserves 


3456 

2805 

504 

273 

2648 

2376 

3553 

3632 

Borrowings 


3589 

3130 

2959 

3271 

745 

825 

1318 

1125 

of which Term borrowings 


339 

345 

200 

200 

245 

248 

419 

451 

Gross fixed assets 


5214 

4489 

1220 

1036 

6772 

6385 

4696 

4575 

Net fixed assets 


2998 

2424 

657 

622 

4347 

4316 

3003 

3298 

Investments 


89 

74 

9 

9 

19 

19 

137 

119 

Current liabilities 


5198 

5427 

2046 

2260 

3854 

3818 

812 

683 

Current assets 


9635 

9344 

6399 

6725 

4812 

4616 

2819 

2286 

Stocks 


2046 

2381 

3498 

4302 

3238 

2795 

1509 

1269 

Book debts 


5811 

5164 

988 

1384 

563 

265 

977 

788 

Net sales 


12556 - 

9253 

29725 

27793 

14820 

12887 

5786 

4149 

Other income 


1868 

2588 

594 

706 

596 

550 

315 

242 

Raw material costs 


9330 

4747 

21601 

21151 

8019 

6531 

3952 

2903 

Wages 


990 

934 

1624 

1380 

2581 

2429 

318 

275 

Interest 


566 

655 

663 

547 

210 

183 

197 

176 

Gross profit ( + )/loss (-) 


480 

475 

1045 

790 

1456 

1594 

662 

310 

Depreciation provision 


66 

73 

137 

104 

494 

435 

211 

128 

Tkx provision 


231 

205 

285 

342 

324 

517 

268 

25 

Net profit ( + )/loss (-) 


183 

197 

623 

344 

638 

642 

183 

157 

Investment allowance reserve 


— 

— 

— 

32 

— 

125 

14 

62 

Transfer to reserves 

Dividend 


68 

87 

116 

115 

278 

157 

117 

56 

Amount 

P 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


E 

115 

110 

236 

197 

360 

360 

52 

39 

Rate (per cent) 

P 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 


E 

23 

22 

15 

12 50 

18 

18 

20 

15 

Cover (times) 

Ratios (per cent) 


1.60 

1 80 

264 

1 74 

1 77 

1 78 

3 52 

4 02 

Gross profit/saks 


3.82 

5 13 

3 51 

2 81 

9.82 

12.37 

11 44 

7 47 

Net proflt/capitai employed 


13.44 

15.24 

29 97 

18 61 

13 73 

14 67 

9.74 

9 08 

Inventories/saies 


16.29 

25 73 

11.76 

15 48 

21 85 

21 69 

26 08 

30 58 

Wages/sales 


7.88 

10 09 

5.46 

4 96 

17 41 

18 85 

5 50 

6 62 
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stepped up from 12 5 per cent tp 15 per cent 
which is covered 2 64 times as against I 74 
times previously. These results have been ob¬ 
tained despite difficult trading conditions in 
the first lew months of the yeai Export of 
value-added teas continued to contribute 
significantly to the results, in spite of intense 
competitive pressures in Key export markets 
Removal of restrictions on expoits coupled 
with a vigorous drive to find new markets 
notably China, helped the business to end 
the year satisfactorily Accoiding to the 
chairman with the decontrol of sunaspati in 
January 1986, the outlook lor edible tats 
changed tor the better F'(forts to achieve 
substantial giowth in liquid oils has also met 
with success The daily business, howevei, 
has had a difficult year With the easy 
availability of milk, tht company had to 
resort to aggressive puce competition The 
animal feeds business is reported to have got 
ofl to a piomising start, most notably in 
premium teeds which are supported by con¬ 
tinuing investment in teseaieh and develop 
ment. In the latter half of the yeai, bearish 
trends were witnessed in prices ot farm 
and dairy produce and materials prices 
ruled high 

GLAXO LABORATORIES (INDIA) is 
diversifying its activities Its application lot 
participation in a joint venture project with 
Karnataka State Industrial Investment and 
Development Coiporation for the manufac¬ 
ture of products derived from maize has 
been cleared by the central government The 
company has also agreed with Pradeshiya 
Industrial and Investment Corporation of 
UP on a joint venture project for the 
manufacture of products derived from soya¬ 
bean Considerable progress has been made 
on the implementation of both these pro¬ 
jects The company received a letter ol intent 
for the manufacture at Ankleshwar of 
Ranitidine, the advanced anti-ulcerant drug 
discovered by Glaxo, UK. Letters of intent 
for the manufacture of Gnseofulvin and 
Cephalexin were converted into industrial 
licences. Knowhow for all these three pro¬ 
ducts is being provided free of cost by the 
UK company Progress has been made in the 
establishment of production facilities for 
these three drugs. Meanwhile, marketing of 
Ranitidine as Zmetac tablets commenced 
during 1985-86 

The company has shown a lower gross 
profit ol Rs 14 56 crore during 1985-86 
against Rs 15 94 crore in the previous year 
despite higher sales of Rs 148 20 crore 
against Rs 128 87 crore The decline in 
margins is attributed to significant increases 
in materials and labour cost which could not 
be neutralised through higher prices of 
finished products. With the tax liability 
claiming less, net profit has turned out to 
be only marginally lower at Rs 6 38 crore 
(Rs 6.42 crore) The unchanged dividend of 
18 per cent is covered 1 77 times by earnings 
as against 1.78 times previously 


The company’s exports at Rs 4.38 crore 
were 16 per cent lower than in the previous 
year, largely because of lower orders lor 
beta-ionone from the Soviet Union. Other 
exports to free currency areas increased by 
more than 40 per cent. 

Commenting on the inordinate delay in 
the announcement of the new drug policy, 
N M Wagle, chairman observers “It is dif¬ 
ficult to reconcile this delay of four years 
with government’s vigorous and positive 
action to deregulate other industries and to 
encourage productivity and competition 
across a widening range of industrial acti¬ 
vity” The company’s UK associate, Glaxo, 
has disposed of its interests in other lines and 
also sold ofl its worldwide operations in 
food products. The name ‘Glaxo’ is now 
associated only with pharmaceuticals, while 
the Indian company has significant presence 
in foods, animal health products and fine 
chemicals apart from pharmaceuticals The 
directors have, therefore, proposed adoption 
of ‘Gtindia’ as the company’s new name 
Wagle has clarified that the name ‘Glaxo’ 
will continue to be used on the company’s 
entire range of pharmaceuticals 

UNIVERSAL CABLES' joint sector project 
for the manufacture of jelly-filled telephone 
cables, viz, Vindhya Tfelehnks at Rewa in MP 
was completed on schedule and commercial 
production started in May last As regards 


the project for the manufacture of GI sheets 
in association with Bihar State Industrial 
Development Corporation, the company was 
advised by its technical adviser, MECON, 
to have a comprehensive project to manufac¬ 
ture a variety of flat steel products, instead 
of manufacturing only one product, which 
may not be viable. Accordingly, BSIDC has 
applied for an IDR licence, but this can be 
considered only after the core sector of steel 
is thrown open to the private sector by amen¬ 
ding the Industrial Policy Resolution of 
1956 Meanwhile, the company will shortly 
manufacture high performance speciality 
cables for aerospace, electronics, telecom¬ 
munications, transportation and defence 
industries 

The company has produced good results 
for 1985-86 with sales rising from previous 
year’s Rs 41 49 crore to Rs 57.86 crore and 
gross profit shooting up from Rs 3 10 crore 
to Rs 6.62 crore. These figures reflect signi¬ 
ficant widening of margins. With both 
depreciation and taxation claiming much 
more, the gap has been narrowed and net 
profit came to Rs 1 83 crore (Rs 1 28 crore) 
Dividend has been stepped up 5 points to 
20 per cent and is still covered 3.52 tunes by 
earnings as against 4 02 times previously 
These results are all the more pleasing when 
viewed against the background of escalation 
in the cost of various inputs and dillicult 
market conditions caused by paucity of 
funds with the SLBs and public utilities 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


Keeping the Nuclear Option Open 
What It Really Means 

Ivan Fera 

Kan nan Srinivasan 


ON November 4, immediately upon recent 
reports of Pakistan having tested a nuclear 
device. Raja Ramanna, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission (ALC), called 
a press confeience India, Ramanna an¬ 
nounced, had developed the capability to 
enrich uranium upto any level—including 
that required for a nuclear weapon In fact, 
he said, an experimental facility had been 
in operation for some time at the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre (BARC) in Bombav 
While Pakistan had set up a lull scale 
manufacturing facility ai Kahuta, the im¬ 
pression created at the conference was that 
India had set up only a laboratory experi¬ 
ment, a pilot plant The modest scale seemed 
to be in keeping with India's policy ol having 
no intention of making a bomb, and of 
“keeping all options open’’ 

In fact even before the pilot plant at the 
BARC produced any significant results, the 
\l C seems to have decided to set up a lull- 
tledged plant to clinch uranium on an 
industrial scale India's industnal cniichmcnt 
facility, called the Rare Materials Plant 
(RMP), is reportedly located at Rainnhalh, 
20 kms of I Mysore in Karnataka 

I he basic requirement for a nuclear 
weapons programme is the ability to pioduce 
enough bomb giade fissile material I here 
ate two routes to a weapon, utanium and 
plutonium—and India has opted lor both 
I he 40 MW Ctrus reactor and the 100 
MW Dhruva operate so that they yield 
enough weapons grade plutonium And the 
RMP at Ratanhalh is designed to produce 
supplies of enriched uranium Such full scale 
manutactui mg facilities, far beyond pilot 
experiments, are a part ot “keeping options 
open" indeed, in the years since the Pokhran 
blast ot 1074 India has very significantly 
developed the infrastructure for a weapons 
piogrammt 

A I GREAI Sri- t n 

The programme has moved with great 
speed under a political imperative Expen¬ 
diture of over Rs 200 crore has been already 
sanctioned foi (he Katanhalli complex The 
civil construction's almost complete At any 
large enrichment facility, unintertupted high 
frequency power is a prerequisite This is 
guaranteed at the Ratanhalh complex 
The initial experimental facility, a small 
pilot plant, was first set up in early 1984 at 
the BARC complex in Trombay Wotk on the 
sophisticated engineering techniques involved 
had been going on for ten years before that 
About a hundred centrifuges are believed to 
have been installed in the pilot plant The 
enrichment required tor a nuclear weapon 
is about 90 per cent The pilot plant achieved 
enrichment of less than 2 per cent. 

Each batch of centrifuges is called a stage, 
and the complete set a cascade. The size of 


the stages vanes greatly Those feeding the 
natural uranium into the cascade are the 
largest, and the final pioduct stages ate the 
smallest In each stage, there is a concentra¬ 
tion factor of 1 005 So in order to concen- 
tiate a substantial quantity ol the lisstle 
isotope uiamum-215, several thousand cen¬ 
trifuges are required in an enrichment 
facility 

1 he centi ilugc motor must rotate at great 
speed—about 80,000 revolutions per minute 
As a result the stability of the material of 
construction is put to great test. Apparently, 
Indian scientists have succeeded tn ptoduc- 
mg both high speed motors and an alloy 
which can withstand such great stress A 
special purchase cell has been set up to 
import a range ol components These 
include electronic and mechanical devices 
for controlling motor speeds 

At any given tunc, with centnluges of a 
reasonable separative capacity, it is possible 
to produce either a large amount of uranium 
with low enrichment, or given enough time, 
a small amount ot highly enriched uranium 
In order to do both, to produce a large 
amount of highly enriched uranium, requires 
a large number ol very powerful centrifuges 
However, as Atomic Energy Commission 
chairman Ramanna said, “It is only a matter 
of adding more units” to achieve a higher 
level of concentration of fissile material. 

Because of the great urgency attached to 
the programme, AEC scientists skipped the 
stage of scaling up the pilot plant by 15 
times. Indeed, this decision was taken even 
before the first pilot plant achieved any 
significant production of enriched uranium 
They are now scaling up the pilot plant 
directly on site at Ratanhalh—fifty times 

Pit'IONIUM ROUTL 

Tin? second route to the bomb ts 
plutonium The Dhruva reactor at BARC, 
Trombay, begun in October 1975, is designed 
to produce weapons grade plutonium It 
takes 6 5 kgs ol plutdnium for a bomb 
Dhruva when fully operational will produce 
25 kgs a year 

Dhruva's fuel cycle is chosen for a single- 
purpose For instance, compared to Tarapur, 
where fuel rods are inserted for I',(XX) 
megawatt days a tonne—which is optimum 
tor power—Dhruva has a fuel cycle ol only 
1,000 MW' days This is ideal for the highest 
concentration possible of the bomb-making 
isotope of plutonium, plutonium 239 
Beyond that point, other isotopes of pluto¬ 
nium build up and make it unusable tor a 
weapon It is estimated that 60 to 150 kgs 
of pluiomum has been stockpiled at BARC 
from the 40 MW Ctrus reactor (winch falls 
under no international safeguards) This 
reactor became critical in 1960 

India has always described the develop¬ 


ment of such manufacturing capabilities as 
“keeping the option open" In fact, keeping 
the option open is to stop iust short of the 
final step of assembling the weapon itself 
In nuclear terms, no real neutrality ts possi¬ 
ble Keeping the option open is not half-way 
between ‘yes’ and ‘no’ Keeping the option 
open entails setting up a plutonium re¬ 
processing plant and a uranium cniichment 
facility as well In other words, developing 
the capability to produce not one, but two 
kinds of nuclear weapons 

changing Omc i.xt Annum-. 

Over the vears, the attitudes of successive 
Indian prime ministers on the question of 
whether India should make a bomb have 
altered radically 


Prime Munster 

Date ot 
Oil ice 

Attitude to 
a Nile leal 
Bomb 

Jawahailal Nehru 

1947-64 

Never 

I.al Bahadur Shastri 1964-66 

Not at 
present 

Indira Gandhi 

1966-77 

Lei’s keep 
the option 
open 

Morarjr Desar 

1977-79 

Against a 
nuclear 
explosion 

Indira Gandhi 

1980-84 

Open option 

Raiiv Gandhi 

1984- 

Open option 


Rajiv Gandhi’s position, like Indira Gandhi’s, 
is almost diametrically opposed to that of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, As he put it in an inter¬ 
view to Le Monde last year “If we should 
take the decision to become a nuclear power, 
it would be a matter of a few weeks, or a 
few months!’ 

Theldevelopment of this particular capa¬ 
bility has been a matter of policy for some 
years That India had set up plants not 
only to reprocess plutonium but to enrich 
uranium as well, was acknowledged long 
ago. Contrary to the prevailing impression, 
Raja Ramanna’s statement on November 4 
this year was not the first official acknow¬ 
ledgement of the fact that India had an 
enrichment facility The first ot final dis¬ 
closure in fact seemed to have been made 
by Indira Gandhi herselt in March 1984 
“The government", she said, "is aware of 
Pakistan’s efforts to acquire uranium enrich¬ 
ment capability to assemble a nuclear 
weapon This, however, does not mean that 
Pakistan is ahead of India m atomic energy 
development!’ In fact, she added, “Indian 
scientists are keeping abreast of all aspects 
of research and development connected with 
enrichment technology” 

The press conference called on November 4 
is the first time in two years that the 
authorities have specifically referred to 
India’s enrichment capabilities Since Indira 
Gandhi’s statement in 1984 this is the first 
reference to a specific technology Raja 
Ramanna’s press confernece has in fact come 
at the peak of a subtly orchestrated campaign 
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by the govermnent to papist puESc opinion 
in the country for some imminent and 
cruual resolution Particularly around May 
last year, official pronouncements on the 
issue came thick and fast On May 4, the 
AICC, in passing its international and 
political resolutions, look a pledge “to fight 
divisive forces, and to meet the security 
threat posed by Pakistan” The pledge 
followed a widely quoted assurance by the 
prime minister ot the government’s readiness 
to take all measures to meet the threat, in 
the face of Pakistan’s el forts to acquire a 
nuclear capability, To political commen¬ 
tators in the country, the meaning of his 
assurance was clear—if Pakistan made a 
bomb, we would too 

Earlier that week, Narasimha Rao went 
out of his way, in the course of a Lok Sabha 
debate, to solicit MPs’ views on what the 
government should do if Pakistan were to 
acquire a bomb As G K Reddy observed in 
The Hindu “This was the first time that the 
government had encouraged them [the MPs] 
to voice their feelings on the question 
without inhibition, knowing full well that the 
majority ol them would want India to make 
the bomb” The campaign produced the 
desired result Barring the CPI, the entire op- 


pdpfen «■» tweed itself strongly Jit sttjf^on 
of nercising the nuclear option. This is a 
stand adopted by most national newspapers 
as well 

In the months that followed, official 
statements showed a new edge. On August 
8, for instance, Khursheed Alam Khan, 
minister of state for external affairs, said that 
“we would answer stones with stones”, in 
other words, as the press reported it, the 
policy was a bomb for a bomb. "India”, 
Khan said, “had demonstrated its capability 
in 1974”, referring to the Pokhran blast 

Yet at the height of such an organised 
campaign it was still possible for Rajiv 
Gandhi to say on NBC’s ‘Meet the Press’ 
show, during his visit to the United States, 
that if Pakistan were to go nuclear, “the 
counter to that need not be nuclear That 
would be the last choice, really. We do not 
want to waste money on making a bomb” 

Commenting on Pakistan’s uranium 
enrichment plant, Rajiv Gandhi recently 
argued, quite correctly, that it could only be 
used to make raw materials for weapons, 
since none of its reactors used enriched 
uranium With the setting up of the RMP, 
the same can be said of India 


Trade and Pricing Policies in Agriculture 
Report of a Seminar 


THIS year’s World Development Report 
(WDR) marks the 9th such report published 
by the World Bank In view of the Bank’s 
position as an important, influential and 
financially powciiul international institution 
all WDRs acquire a special significance. In 
recent years the bank has sought to get its 
message across in India through seminars by 
WB staff on the WDR at different locations 
within the country One such seminar was 
held at the Centre for Development Studies 
on August 25 This critique is based upon 
the discussion at this seminar 1 

The WDR 1986 focuses on two themes— 
(I) the hesitant recovery since 1980 and 
piospects for sustained growth in the world 
economy over the next 10 years, and (2) trade 
and pricing policies in world agriculture. The 
second is the more important part of the 
document The central message is that the 
present policy package m agriculture with 
respect to trade and pricing is globally non- 
optim.il Ii discriminates against agriculture 
in LDCs where there are shortfalls, while 
subsidising agriculture in the developed 
countries where ihere aie gluts The report 
calls tor trade liberalisation of agricultural 
pioducts, and the adoption ot fiec market, 
comparative advantage-oriented policies to 
stimulate growth Indeed, there is a remark¬ 
able family resemblance between the policies 
advocated by the WDR, and those associ¬ 
ated with the Reagan Administration 
the report comes at a time when the pick¬ 
up in growth from the world recession of 
1980-82 is not as marked as Lhe expansionary 
phases ot earlier cycles Generally, the 
developing world has not done very well, 
mainly because of the weight of external 
debt piled up during the late 70s and early 
80s Since 1981 there have been hardly any 
net tiansters of resouices to the l DCs, and 
thus the developing svorld has been virtually 


on its own to make adjustments on balance 
of payments The process has been painful 
These countnes have tned to curtail imports 
To use the IMF’s terminology, there has been 
‘import compression’. In the last few 
months, there has been a slight improve¬ 
ment, with non-oil exporting LDCs getting 
some relief because of the fall in oil prices 
On the other hand, however, commodity 
export prices are in a deep slump and the 
terms of trade have been moving against the 
developing world. In this context, what are 
the implications of the World Bank’s recom¬ 
mendation of growth via export-oriented 
agriculture? Though much of the report is 
apparently not directed at India or China, 
but at syb-Saharan Africa, we here have a 
great stake m what is being advocated. In 
this note, we shall examine a few important 
issues raised in the WDR, viz, (i) the 
relevance of national self-sufficiency in 
food; (2) the feasibility of agricultural 
expcit-led development strategy, (3) the 
assertion that agriculture is being dis¬ 
criminated against in the LDCs; and 
(4) whether government intervention in LDC 
foodgrain markets is worthwhile On all of 
these issues our positions differ sharply from 
that taken in the WDR 1986 

In the course of making Us case, the WDR 
argues that “the general economic policies 
that developing countries have pursued have 
limited the growth of agricultural pro¬ 
duction and hampered efforts to reduce rural 
poverty” (p 61) A notable feature is its 
emphasis on the relationship between overall 
macro-economic policies and the agricul¬ 
tural sector, to argue that macro-economic 
policies have played a negative role. In 
addition, sector-specific policies (such as 
pricing and tax policies, government inter¬ 
ventions at all stages of production and 
consumption* of agricultural inputs and 
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output#, aind taxes on agricu; 

are criticised. 


Self-Sufficiency in Food 

The policy goal which has perhaps come 
under most severe attack is that of achieving 
self-sufficiency in food . .there is little 
reason for wasting resources to pursue self- 
sufficiency in food” (p 79). Government 
interventions in marketing, consumer sub¬ 
sidies and producer support programmes 
receive censure, as the WDR-argues for 
increasing the role of market forces, and the 
use of international trade to achieve effi¬ 
ciency and to cope with food surpluses or 
deficits. The costs of self-sufficiency are said 
to be enormous. While acknowledging the 
successes in food production in some 
countnes “reflecting the efficient adoption 
of new crop varieties and techniques by- 
Asian farmers and improved policies for 
agriculture” (Box 4.7, p 78), the report main¬ 
tains that “such successes do not necessarily 
mean that self-sufficiency is a desirable 
policy. Substantial gains from trade can be 
foregone m its pursuit” (loc at) 

Whatever the merit of the short-run 
economic argument (which itself is question¬ 
able) abandoning self-sutficiency in food as 
a national objective has important political 
implications. It is a policy fraught with long¬ 
term dangers Food security therefoie is 
undeniably a political question, and no 
economic argument can be a substitute for 
political realities As Lester Brown of the 
World Watch Institute has argued in his 
paper “Politics and Responsibility—the 
North American Basket”, food is a potent 
political weapon We in India need hardly 
be reminded of our own bitter experience 
with PL 480 in the mid-1960s There are also 
several recent examples of food embargo 
against countries following political lines 
unacceptable to some major powers 

There are also strong economic reasons 
in favour of food self-sufficiency. It is well 
known that the major barriers to inter¬ 
national trade originate from the industrial 
countries. As pointed out in (p 123 of) the 
WDR, the agricultural policies of the indus¬ 
trialised countries are aimed at solving their 
domestic economic difficulties, and the.e- 
fee it is difficult to assume that they will 
modify their policies to suit the requirements 
of developing countries. It is evident from 
the report that the trade barriers of .he 
industrialised countries have become more 
restrictive over the years. Therefore, to expect 
these countries to liberalise these policies 
may be unrealistic. On the other hand in the 
longer term, the more likely outcome of 
these policy prescriptions, if they are 
followed by the LDCs, will be a decline 
in LDC food output with a consequent 
increase in world prices, Farmers in the 
developed countnes would then no longer 
require subsidies and the dependence of 
LDCs for food imports will rise The con¬ 
sequences pointed out in the Lester Brown 
paper may well turn out to be real Even if 
one succeeds m developing international 
safeguards against the use of food export as 
a political weapon, a number of studies 
indicate that normal trade movements have 
failed to reduce international or even 
national differences between regions, in the 
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worth ("National Food Consumption of 
Fourteen Western European Countries and 
Factors Responsible for Their Differences", 
Food Research Institute Studies, 1974, No 1) 
found that the differences in per capita 
calorie consumption among 14 western 
European countries could not be explained 
by differences in per capita income and 
variations m some key demographic factors. 
A study by the Centre for Development 
Studies undertaken for the United Nations 
(“Poverty, Unemployment and Development 
Policy”. 1975) found that differences in 
calorie consumption among different states 
in India could not be explained by the 
differences in the levels oi per capita slate 
domestic product, but were largely explained 
by per capita foodgrains production and the 
degree of inequality in land distribution. 
When it comes down to trade in grains, the 
theory of comparative advantage breaks 
down and as Yotopoulos has pointed out, 
trade and exchange inefficiencies provide 
strong reasons to pursue a policy for tood 
sell-sufficiency (Food Research Institute 


Studies, 1977, No 1) 

The trade and comparative advantage 
argument relics on the international com¬ 
petitiveness ot the economy However, given 
the enormous productivity dtilercntials in 
the world, it may turn out that many poor 
countries have limited opportunities This 
will icsult in one of the following (a) Many 
developing countries may face trade deficits 
and heavy economic dependency on some 
other countries (b) Once the export earnings 
become dependent on one or two com¬ 
modities, any deterioration in international 
market conditions will create a crisis 
Further, since comparative advantage is not 
static (as the WDR acknowledges) it will 
change over time, and many countries may 
not have the capability to adjust for changes 
in the economic environment which will be 
required to maintain their position in the 
global trade netwoik Because of the un¬ 
certainties involved in playing the inter¬ 
nal lonal market, it may well be an optimal 
strategy (in the face of risk and the high 
costs ot adjustment) for an LUC to avoid 
specialisation according to a myopic com¬ 
parative advantage, but rather to guarantee 
subsistence through home production For 
all of these reasons, one has to take the 
WDR’s contention regarding the ineffective¬ 
ness of food self-sufficiency with due 
caution 


II 

Agricultural Export-led 
Development Strategy 
for Third World 

The WDR notes the recent adverse trends 
in the LDC’s share in overall world trade, 
and in particular the even more sharp 
deterioration in the LDC’s share in the world 
trade in agriculture. The report traces the 
reasons for this development primarily in the 
macro-economic policies pursued by the 
LDCs which discriminate against agricul¬ 
ture. Sectoral policies bearing on agricultuie, 
such as export taxes, are found to be defec¬ 
tive The report is emphatic that inter¬ 
national commodity agreements and simitar 
schemes are inefficient and ineffective It is 


indeed remarkable that in the whole dis¬ 
cussion on factors influencing international 
trade, a most important feature, vir., the 
oligopolistic structure of the international 
market, is not even mentioned. A small 
number of multinational firms controls 
85-90 per cent of the international trade in 
tobacco, coffee, cotton, jute, cocoa and 
forest products, 70-75 per cent of banana 
and natural rubber and 60 per cent ot sugar 
Numerous studies on individual crops by 
‘UNCTAD and other individual scholars 
(including those at CDS) have shown the 
overwhelming influence of MNCs on the 
production, trade and distribution o) 
agncultuial products Irom the LDCs, and 
therefore on the prices received by them As 
an UNCTAD report slates, “contrary to any 
widespread myth of price formation in a free 
market, a small group of speculators and big 
corporations trading in various commodities 
exert a powerful and marked influence on 
the short-term movements of world cotton 
prices Long-teim movements ate also deter¬ 
mined by other factors including prices and 
business activities of the major chemical and 
petrochemical coiporations” The MNCs are 
powerlul enough not merely to Itx prices, 
hut also to influence policies ol many I DC 
governments In the face of sucli realities, 
WDR's criticism of the operation of 1 DC 
parastatal marketing organisations without 
mentioning MNC s seems very odd. These 
oligopolistic conditions in the international 
market find le fleet ion in very high trading 
margins Thus, export liberalisation would 
benefit traders and not producers. According 
to UNCTAD, the export prices received by 
the producer countries for tea, coffee, cocoa, 
citrus fruit and jute range only between 
20-40 per cent ot the final price of the 
products. It is a mere 11 per cent of the final 
price of bananas The WDR expresses con¬ 
cern about adverse domestic price incentives 
iaeing LDC farmers But surely incentives 
would also improve if l DC farmers received 
a better share of the final international puce 
for the commodities they produce This 
possibility is dismissed by the report To 
quote, “international commodity agree¬ 
ments arc considered unworkable, costly and 
inefficient international responses to the 
problem caused by the variability of world 
prices. .They frequently degenerate into 
efforts by producer groups to raise lather 
than stabilise prices" (WDR, p 151) What.is 
wrong with efforts to raise prices, especially 
in a situation in which prices are ohgop- 
somstically dctci mined, and where (as the 
WDR 1982 had revealed) there has been a 
sharp erosion in the export prices of non¬ 
food agricultural commodities from the 
LDCs? Without changes in market structure, 
the prospective economic gains to L DCs 
from increased agricultural exports aie 
limited 

Second, as noted earlier, the successful 
pursuit of comparative advantage implies 
the ability to adjust, as comparative advan 
lage shifts over time The pace of techno¬ 
logical change in the modern world is con¬ 
siderable, thanks to huge R and D research 
budgets of large MNCs, which few LDCs 
can match. The research currently being 
done on biotechnology is likely to help 
improve the comparative advantage of 
developed country producers. Already, 


due to the inroads made by corn-based 
sweeteners and artificial sweeteners (manu¬ 
factured in developed countries), sugar 
consumption is declining rapidly, especially 
in the beverage and backery industries. The 
per capita US consumption of sugar has 
declined from 89 lbs in 1979 to 68 lbs in 
1984, i e, a decline of more than 20 pei cent 
in five ycais It is estimated tfiat export-based 
sugar industiy in the third world would be 
wiped out by the turn of the century A 
recent study by Frederick Clairmonte in 
I-.PW notes, "sugar however is not the only 
beverage raw matenal that is on the ropes. 
Other chemical and biological processes are 
now confronting the tanuliar trinity of 
cocoa, coffee and tea Flavour chemists 
have developed cn/ymes and fermentation 
technology to create cocoa substitutes that 
-ost halt as much as natural cocoa extracts.” 
The study goes on to suggest that “cocoa, 
coffee and tea may well follow the tragic 
road ol sugar betoic the century end” The 
economic and scientific resources that would 
be required to keep up with this sort ol 
technological competition are beyond the 
teach ol most I DCs 

I hud, the WDR virtually ignores the im¬ 
portance ol demand elasticities for the 
agncultuial export products After all, this 
was an important part of the arguments of 
the l atm American structuralist economist, 
including Prebisch, and an important reason 
behind the import substitution strategies of 
1950s and 60s. Both price and income elasti-, 
cities for agricultural products are low, and 
especially so wheii compared with manufac¬ 
turing products Many recent studies have 
continued to find this to be the case, 
both within the developed countucs (eg, 
P S George and G A King, Giannim Foun¬ 
dation Monograph Number 26) and in the 
LDCs (c g, Scandi//o and Bruce, WB Staff 
Paper 394) Only a few luxtity foods, such 
as meat and poultry products, torm excep¬ 
tions to this general mle "This implies that 
even in the most favourable circumstances 
(i e, ignoring protection, oligopolistic market 
conditions and technological competition 
from developed country producers), signi¬ 
ficant increases in agricultural exports from 
l DCs are likely to encounter stagnant or 
declining prices over the longer run The 
picture is in sharp contrast to manufacturing 
mdustnes which have faced buoyant export 
markets Thus, the WDRs implied sug¬ 
gestion that LDCs should try to replicate the 
export-led growth pcrfoimance of some east 
Asian countries (this tune through agri¬ 
cultural exports rather than manufacturing) 
seems lather too optimistic It pays scam 
attention to the difficulties and dangers 
involved for LDCs setting out on this task 
These are, as we have seen. (I) exposure to 
increased risk with respect to food sei unty, 
(2) the likelihood of insignificant economic 
gains from export liberalisation because of 
very high international margins which would 
accrue to MNC traders rather than I DC 
producers, (3) the technological competition 
and product substitutions taking place 
within the developed countries, which shift 
the path rn of compaiative advantages ovei 
tune, and would impose high adjustment 
costs, and (4) the low' nrcomc and price 
elasticities uf agncultuial export demands 



Ill 

Discrimination against 
Agriculture in LDCs 

An important part of the WDRs argu¬ 
ment is that policies followed in LDC's at the 
macro level, viz, exchange rates, trade 
regimes and government taxation and expen¬ 
diture policies, discriminate against agri¬ 
culture And it is also argued that these 
macro-economic policy may in fact be more 
important than sectoral policies directed at 
agriculture To quote "the general economic 
policies that developing countries have 
pursued have, however, limited the growth 
of agricultural production and hampered 
efforts to reduce poverty Paradoxically, 
many countries which have been stressing 
the importance of agricultural production 
have established a complex set of policies 
that is strongly biased against agriculture 
The discrimination against agriculture 
derives from several factors. First or all, it 
is very much an integral part of development 
strategies that promote domestic industries 
behind high trade barriers” (p 61) WDR 
attempts to substantiate its position with 
data from several countries. These argu¬ 
ments are, however, built on rather weak 
methodological and empirical foundations 
A couple of examples will illustrate the 
point 

(a) Measuring Discrimination: What 
proof is there of discrimination against 
agriculture in the LDCs 7 In order to esta¬ 
blish this, the WDR makes use of a measure, 
the ‘nominal protection coefficient’ (NPC) 
This is defined as the ratio between domestic 
prices and border prices at official exchange 
rates (after adjustment for internal transport 
and marketing margins) If domestic prices 
exceed border prices this implies that 
domestic producers of that commodity are 
being supported oi subsidised, whereas if 
NPC < 1, this implies that domestic pro¬ 
ducers of export and import competing 
products are discriminated against or 
implicitly ‘taxed’ Figure 4.1 on p 64 of the 
WDR presents NPC for 12 agricultural com¬ 
modities from several countries in the 
majority of cases NPC < 1 (which sur¬ 
prisingly includes Indian wheat), which is 
labelled ‘producer taxation' implying dis¬ 
crimination. The question here is How good 
an indicator is the nominal protection 
coefficient 7 The NPC as a measure of 
discrimination/protection suffers from 
certain well known weaknesses (of which the 
report makes no mention) The NPC, as 
calculated in figure 4.1, implicitly makes the 
‘small country’ assumption, i e, infinite 
elasticities of foreign demand and supply for 
the commodity In other words, it ignores 
the real market conditions confronting most 
countries But even a more sophisticated 
variant of the NPC is subject to the fol¬ 
lowing difficulties 

(1) The NPC, being a ratio of two prices 
(and also involving the exchange rate) is 
highly unstable as a measure because of 
price fluctuations A change in the domestic 
price, the import price (in dollars) or the 
exchange rate can make a substantial 
ditference to the magnitude of the NPC 

(2) In the underlying theory, the NPC 
takes bolder (or lircrnalional) prices as the 
reference points from which the deviation 
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of domestic prices are measured. Any such 
deviation is treated as a ‘distortion'. However, 
in what sense are international prices the 
‘right’ prices? Given the ohgopsojustic 
international market conditions, border 
prices are certainly not free trade prices. 
Moreover, international prices do not reflect 
the domestic scarcity values of resources. 
There may in fact be a number of costs 
associated with aligning the domestic 
economy with international prices. For 
example, such policies could easily lead to 
balance of payments deficits, or fiscal 
deficits, or aggravate the unemployment 
problems in economies which are unable to 
make ‘structural adjustments’ 

(3) The NPCs as calculated in figure 4 1, 
do not take into consideration the subsidies 
(or taxes) on inputs In countries like India, 
the fertiliser subsidy, and subsidies on irriga¬ 
tion, subsidised long-term loans, etc, are very 
important in the overall government support 
given to the agricultural sector Ignoring 
these understates the net support being given 
by the government 

(4) Whenever international and domestic 
prices of a commodity are compared, there 
is a possibility of inaccuracy in the measure 
arising from the heterogeneity and quality 
differences between the domestic commodity 
and lhat lor which the international price 
is used as border price in the NPC measure 
Moreover, the appropriate way to measure 
distortions would be to compare domestic 
and international relative prices between, 
say, industry and agriculture Rather than 
comparing the domestic with the foreign 
price of a given commodity, as the WDR 
does, the more relevant consideration 
for domestic economic allocation is the 
relative price of agricultural and industrial 
commodities 

For all of these reasons stated above, the 
WDR’s argument that agricultural producers 
arc subject to ‘taxation’ because of policy- 
induced deviation between domestic and 


world prices of a commodity, has to be 
treated with caution. 

(b) Impact of discrimination on agri¬ 
cultural growth: A second example of the 
WDR's questionable analysis can be seen 
from the argument developed in pp 62-63 
and table 4.1. This table presents the ‘relative 
protection ratio' between agriculture and 
manufacturing for several LDCs and selec¬ 
ted years. The relative protection ratio is 
defined as (1 + EPRa)/(l + EPRb) where 
EPRa and EPRb are the effective rates of 
protection for agriculture and manufactur¬ 
ing respectively. As constructed, a relative 
protection ratio greater than LOO means that 
protection is in favour of agriculture. Accor¬ 
ding to WDR, in many countries a low 
relative protection ratio affects adversely the 
flow of resources (capital and labour) into 
agriculture and inhibits the growth of real 
incomes in agriculture In this way the WDR 
attempts to link directly poor agricultural 
growth performance with ‘inward-looking’ 
development strategies, which typically 
accord differential protection in favour of 
industry. Tkble 4.1 leads WDR to the 
observation that "with the sole exception of 
Korea, all countries in the sample dis¬ 
criminated against agriculture, especially 
Nigeria, Colombia and Egypt”, The im¬ 
portant question which arises is How strong 
is the empirical basis for the contention that 
agricultural performance has been hampered 
by adverse relative protection? The facts do 
not bear out the WDR’s contention at all 
This is evident when we compare the relative 
protection ratios as calculated in the WDR’s 
table 4 1, with the agricultural growth 
performance actually achieved by these 
countries. The figures are given in tabic I 
From table 1, it will be observed that there 
is very little correlation between the relative 
protection ratio and agricultural growth per¬ 
formance In fact the correlation coefficient 
between these two variables is found to be 
statistically insignificant for the 1960s, for 


Tabu Riiativi Pnom iion Ratios and Ac, Ricun ural Growi h Pf rformanc l 


Country and Period 

Year 

Relative 

Protection 

Ratio 

Average Annual 
tirowth Rate ot 1 
Agriculture 

In the 1960s 

Mexico 

1960 

0 79 

54 

Chile 

1961 

0 40 

-1 1 

Malaysia 

1965 

0 98 

NA 3 

Brazil 

1966 

0 46 

38 

Korea 

1968 

1 18 

29 

Argentina 

1969 

0 46 

-01 

Colombia 

1969 

0 40 

40 

Industrial market economies 

— 

— 

1 8 

In the 1970s and 1980s 

Philippines 

1974 

0 76 

40 

Colombia 

1978 

0 49 

3.5 

Brazil* 

1980 

0 65 

40 

Mexico 

1980 

0 88 

3.4 

Nigeria 

1980 

0 35 

-05 

Egypt 

1981 

0.57 

2.5 

Peru 2 

1981 

0 68 

1.2 

TUrkey 

1981 

0 77 

3 3 

Korea 2 

1982 

1 36 

1 7 

Ecuador 

1983 

0 65 

1 6 

Industrial market economies 

— 

— 

1.1 


Notes (1) World Bank’s figures which are Regression estimated average annual growth rates. For 
1960s data used*:over 1965 lo 1973, and for 1970s and 1980s, they cover 1973 to 1984. 

(2) Refer lo primary sector 

(3) Not available 

Source WDR table 4 1, p 62 and “World Development indicators”, table 2. 



tfttf jyn» ana «us aaa arso lor me enure 
sample pooled together. The relationship 
weakens particularly for the later period. 2 
The case of Korea stands out sharply, with 
very high relative protection ratio in both 
time periods, its rate of agricultural growth 
is quite low in comparison with most coun¬ 
tries Moreover, its growth performance 
declines over two periods, from 2.9 per cent 
to 1 7 per cent per yeat while its relative 
protection ratio increases from 1 18 to l 36. 
The table suggests that for a country over 
time, as well as across countries, the relative 
protection ratio cannot explain agricultural 
growth In comparative terms, moieovcr, 
almost all the l.DCs selected for adverse 
comment regarding their relative protection 
ratios have betiet agricultural growth perfor¬ 
mance than the advanced capitalist coun¬ 
tries And indeed, by historical standards, 
growth rates upwaids of 3 per cent attained 
by many of these countries are quite high. 

From all this, therefore, it Joes appear 
that the WDR’s claim regarding discrimina¬ 
tion against agricultuie with resultant 
detrimental effect on its growth performance 
cioes not have a solid etnpu ical foundation 

f\ 

(Government Intervention and 
Foodgrain Markets 

rite general position enunciated by the 
teport is that agiicultural markets and the 
price mechanism should be allowed to func¬ 
tion unfettered 1 here is enormous emphasis 
given to price, with little acknowledgement 
of the crucial role played by institutional and 
organisational lactois in affecting growth 
and distribution in the agiicultural sector 
The market-oriented appioach, paiocularly 
in the I DCs, has important equity implica¬ 
tions lor example, it the puce movement 
is favourable to non-lood crops, the acreage 
under lood crops wilt decteasc In the 
absence of compensating productivity 
inctcases, the aggregate domestic food 
supply will decline With a stable demand 
lor food, Us puce will mciease This will 
adversely affect the real income and food 
intake of the poor The impact will be 
further worsened by the relationship existing 
between food consumption and local food 
availability The repoit holds however that 
“the best policies for alleviating malnutrition 
and poverty are those which increase growth 
and competitiveness ol the economy" (p 7) 
This is unlikely to work in most situations 
The need and effectiveness of target-oriented 
policies is well established, and target- 
oriented policies might go against the 
principles of competitiveness In this con¬ 
text, consider the intervention of the govern¬ 
ment in loodgrain markets, via procurement 
and distribution operations, w-hich has come 
in for attack in the WDR, which holds that 
"the record of public marketing agencies 
suggests that physical trading in agriculture 
is a task better performed by competitive 
private markets” (p 87) Public distribution 
of essential consumption foods, especially 
foodgrains, has been a major instrument of 
the Indian government. These policies are 
often in conflict with the interests of private 
traders. The WDR while conceding that the 
public distribution system in India has 


succeeded in stabilising prices, argues mat 
this has been achieved at great cost incurred 
in excess buffer stock holdings. While it may 
be possible to increase the efficiency of 
buffer stock operations, the fundamental 
point regarding the need for such govern¬ 
mental activity should not be lost sight of. 
Compared to what other countries have been 
holding, stocks in India have not been very 
large. In the early seventies (1973-75) it was 
less than 2 million metric tons (MMT) on 
the average It is from the mid-seventies that 
cereal stocks rose above 10 MMT The peak 
level touched in the last decade was tn 1977 
at 15 6 MMT Subsequently the carryover 
stocks almost steadily declined to 7 6 MMT 
in 1983 However, the size of carryover stocks 
in India and its rate of increase during the 
above period are small compared to those 
in some developed countries like the US, 
Canada and USSR which have much smaller 
populations, more stable production and 
foreigfl exchange resources, and also com¬ 
pared to China Thus carryover slocks in the 
US increased from 48 I MMT in 1973 to 72.6 
in 1979 and 141 MMT in 1983 In Canada, 
they were 15.8, 23 2 and 18 7 MMT, respec¬ 
tively During the same years China’s 
cereal stocks increased from 23 3 to 47 6 and 
50 6 MMT, respectively. (FAO, “The State 
ot Food and Agriculture”, 1984, annexe 
table 14, p 175.) It is true that in the last two 
years, cereal stocks in India have risen to un¬ 
precedented levels But this period has also 
witnessed unprecedented increase in the 
output of cereals Total production rose to 
139 5 MMT m 1983-84, an increase of about 
7 5 per cent over 1981-82, the highest peak 
in recent years. An increase of output of this 
order is bound to end up in mounting stocks, 
thanks to demand constraints in domestic 
and industrial markets. 

Procurement by government agencies like 
the Food Corporation of India is an integral 
part of the declared policy of supplying lood 
at reasonable prices to low income groups 
Once the production targets are set and 
remunerative prices offered to achieve these 
targets, the government cannot withdraw 
when production exceeds the target Stock¬ 
piling is part of the cost our society has to 
bear if it is to attain its equity and price 
stability objectives. This, however, is not to 
deny that more effective utilisation of 
accumulated stocks to achieve equity and 
nutrition targets could be devised There is 
some criticism in the WDR against high pro¬ 
curement prices These prices do contain a 
component to give sufficient incentives to 
farmers to adopt the new high yielding 
varieties of seeds and fertilisers, which ties 
into our basic policy of boosting production 
to attain domestic self-sufficiency The most 
likely effect of “increased use of inter¬ 
national trade as an alternalive to larger 
buffet stocks” (p 89) is thai north American 
and western E.uiopean cereal stocks would 
thereby be reduced However, instability 
exists in world prices of agricultural com¬ 
modities and reliance on international 
markets cannot make domestic prices more 
stable than world prices As the report 
concedes, this would entail fluctuations in 
the availability of foreign exchange, or trade 
policy interventions—all of which are costly 
Moreover, the use of international capital 


markets or me tMr s compensatory Finan¬ 
cing facility to finance the stabilisation 
of domestic food prices via international 
trade, as suggested by the report, is fraught 
with significant political costs for nations 
which value their economic (and political) 
independence. 

CONUUSION 

In this discussion, we have touched on 
some of the major issues raised by the WDR 
1986 Wc find that the policy recommenda¬ 
tions put forward by the report, if accepted 
by the LDCs, would entail very high social, 
economic and political costs (or them It 
paints an unduly optimistic picture regarding 
the flexibility and benefits of the global 
market-oriented approach. We have sought 
to point out the difficulties in the WDR's 
argument Moreover, it pays little heed to 
political and institutional realities. The 
international scenario and its medium-term 
prospects hardly inspire confidence about 
the success of a trade liberalised, com¬ 
parative advantage-oriented strategy This is 
so, in spite ol a somewhat implausible claim 
put lorward in the WDR (table 6.8>to the 
effect if the developing countries were to 
unilaterally liberalise, without any reciprocal 
action on the part o( the developed coun¬ 
tries, the l DCs would still make ‘efficiency 
gams’ worth $ 2 8 billion (at 1980 prices). 
This is not all If the industrial market 
economies do not reciprocate our goodwill 
gesture (and do not liberalise), they would 
suffer a loss of $ 10 2 billion! The WD$. 
reaches this conclusion on the basis of a 
simulation exercise. In reality, however, the 
worldv recovery is weak, and most of the 
transmission of recovery has remained 
confined to the Pacific Basin countries, 
because the world trade recovery is largely 
fuelled by the US deficits. In previous globai 
economic cycles, prices of major com¬ 
modities have fluctuated but have generally 
risen during the upswing There is some 
concern expressed by UNCTAD experts, 
however, that commodity prices are not 
picking up during the latest recovery, reflec¬ 
ting perhaps a break in the usual inter¬ 
national trading patterns 
On the domestic front, we found that 
the WDR’s strong denunciation of the 
LDC policies on grounds of discrimi¬ 
nation against agriculture and consequent 
poor agricultural performance, not to be 
adequately supported by theoretical and 
empirical analysis 

Wc conclude therefore, that there is need 
for utmost caution in following the prescrip¬ 
tions in the report 

Moles 

1 This position paper reflects the contributions 
at the seminar on WDR, by the following indi¬ 
viduals of the CDS PS George, 1 S tiulati, 
Thomas Isaac, K P Kannan, T N Krishnan, 
P Ci K Panikar, K Pushpangadan, C’hiranjib 
Sen and k K Subrahmanian It was written 
(with the help of individual notes and 
comments) by Chiranjib Sen 

2 flic correlation coefficients between agri¬ 
cultural growth rates and the relative protec¬ 
tion ratio arc 0 256, 0 349 and 0 17*5 for the 
entire sample, for the 1960s, 1970s and 1980s, 
respectively The null hypothesis r = 0 
cannot be rejected at the 5 per cent level. 
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New Impetus to Indo-Soviet Economic Ties 
Gorbachev’s Delhi Visit 

K G Gidadhubli 


WHAT is the outcome of the visit of 
Mikhail Gorbachev, general secretary of 
Communist Party of Soviet Union (CPSU) 
with regard to Indo-Soviet economic co¬ 
operation and trade’’ What will be the 
economic gams for India 7 Will it make any 
qualitative difference to the economic 
relationship between the two countries 7 
These and many related questions will be 
taken up by analysts to examine the likely 
impact and consequences of Gorbachev's 
visit to India's economic iclations in the 
years to come. 

From the available reports (notwithstand¬ 
ing different versions in major economic 
dailies on the amount of Soviet credit), the 
outcome in a nutshell is two-fold a Soviet 
credit offer of I 5 billion roubles to India 
and a shared intention to increase two-way 
trade by two and a half times by 1992 The 
details aic 'as follows 
On November 27, in the presence of Rajiv 
Gandhi and Goibachev an agreement was 
signed by India’s external alfairs minister 
N D Tiwan and Soviet deputy prime 
minister Vladimir Kamentsev on economic 
and technical co-operation between India 
and the Soviet Union As per the agreement, 
the USSR has otfered a ciedit package of 
1.5 billion roubles (Rs 2,883 crore) for lour 
major Indian projects which are as follows. 

(a) Constructing the Tehri hydro-power 
complex in UP of 2,400 MW capacity 

(b) Reconstruction and modernisation ol 
the convertor shops and the continuous 
casting department ol the Bokaro steel 
plant. 

(c) Setting up ol lour underground coal 
mines in the lharia coalfields with a 
capacity of 8 million tons of coking 
coal 

(d) Intensive on-shore exploration of hydio- 
carbons in West Bengal 

The agreement lays down that toi the 
implementation of these four projects, the 
USSR would provide technical assistance to 
Indian organisations, including design 
and survey work and supply equipment, 
machinery and spare parts The significance 
of Soviet assistance to these projects lies in 
tfefact that they will be on a turnkey basis 
a88 thaSpvici expertise and documentation 
to be rrpwfe available to India will be tor the 
exclusive use of India and other Indian 
enterprises and will not be transfeiable to 
other country Perhaps this is the first nine 
that such a^lausc has been inseited lor 
Soviet-aided protects. 

It is important to note that out of the total 
credit of 1,500 million roubles, 1,200 million 
rouble*,carry an interest rate of 2.*' per cent, 
repaWj$jp in 17 years and will be available 
for import equipment and services from the 
Soviet Union, The remaining 300 million 


roubles canying an interest rate of 1 5 per 
cent above the rate on treasury bills in India 
will be used for financing part of the local 
expenses lor the construction of Tehri hydro- 
cotnplex The credit of 1.5 billion roubles is 
the biggest ever Soviet credit extended to 
India and is in addition to the ciedit of 1,000 
million roubles offered during Rajiv Gandhi’s 
visit to Moscow in 1985 

That the four projects pertain to the 
power, mining and metallurgy sectors where 
the Soviet Union's technological advance¬ 
ment is a known lact should reassure Rajiv 
Gandhi that India will be getting the most 
advanced technology Moreovet, with India’s 
growing economic difficulties with regard to 
electric energy, coking coal and hydro¬ 
carbons, additional supplies of these essen¬ 
tial basic industrial inputs trom the Soviet- 
aided projects will be of immense value 
Howsoever important these projects fot 
India’s economic growth, there would have 
been a delay in taking them up, for want ot 
rupee resources I his constraint has been 
paitially overcome by a major initiative of 
Gorbachev in lending rupee resomces of the 
order of 300 million roubles (that is, over 
Rs 500 crore) generated trom the Soviet 
expoit of oil, newsprint, machinery, etc, to 
India In fact, this new fottn of economic 
assistance may open new possibilities in 
Indo-Soviet economic relations 
The Soviet economic and technical assis 
lance tor the lour major projects, besides 
helping India, will also serve the inteicsts of 
the USSR In the lust instance, it will make 
tor a laigot share ol machinery and equip¬ 
ment in total Sos let exports to India, which 
is a major cancel n of Soviet leaders at 
present Secondly, repayment ol this loan 
over the next 17 years with interest will 
ensure for ihe Soviets a committed return 
supply of much-needed food items and 
manufactured consumer goods from India 
Thirdly, in the absence of immediate pro¬ 
spects ol Soviet sale of machinery to India’s 
private seetoi enterprises, supply of machi¬ 
nery and equipment to public sectot projects 
would constitute firm orders tor the USSR, 
particularly since the projects are to be taken 
up on a turnkey basis So the economic 
assistance will serve both short-term and 
long-term inteicsts of the USSR in its 
economic relations with India 

So far as trade is concerned, it is slat d 
lhal tiadc turnover between 'hi two -a .a 
tries will increase b\ 2 5 times by 1992 
Considering the fact that in 1986 the two- 
was nade is estimated to be Rs 3,600 crore, 
the target toi 1992 will be Rs 9,000 crore, 
which is lower than previous target of about 
Rs 92)00 crote for 1990, i e, doubling of trade 
over the 1985 level It should, however, be 
appreciated tffat at the specific request of the 


Indian side, the Soviet Union is reported to 
have agreed to increase the range of its hems 
in the basket of Soviet exports to include 
coking coal, chemicals, synthetic rubber, 
soda ash, wood pulp, raw hides, etc. 

Indo-Soviet trade and economic aid have 
made a significant contribution to India’s 
economic development during the last about 
three decades. Rajiv Gandhi expressed his 
confidence at the banquet on November 25 
that in the next phase of India’s industriali¬ 
sation too Indo-Soviet economic relations 
would continue to play an important role. 
In the present context, however, Indo-Soviet 
economic tics face a number of complex 
issues. Both Rajiv Gandhi and Mikhail 
Gorbachev would have discussed them in 
their 10-hour long meetings over three days 
Moreover, at the ministerial level meetings 
also the modus operandi of future expan¬ 
sion oflndo-Soviet economic tics must have 
been discussed in detail. The perceptions ol 
Ihe two countries about the solution ol many 
of these issues might have been somewhat 
different although there would be no 
difference so tar as the mam objective of 
piomoting economic relations between the 
two count! ics is concerned 

Soviet policy-makers have reason to be 
woiried about the persisting adveise tiade 
balance with India for the last about 8 10 
years Ihe trade delicti of USSR with India 
iiieieased from Rs 300 crore in 1985-86 to 
Rs 500 croie in 1986-87 The problem was 
accentuated in 1986 by the sharp tall in oil 
prices which reduced the value of Soviet 
exports to India by approximately Rs 300-400 
crore This has brought down the two-way 
trade for 1986 to Rs 3,600 crore from the 
level ol Rs 4,400 croie m 1985 Looking 
back, the dominant mle of oil and oil pio- 
ducts in the rapid expansion of Indo-Soviet 
trade (till recently it accounted lor about 75 
per cent of total Soviet exports) which was 
beneficial in its own way to both the coun¬ 
tries in the 1970s has become less advan¬ 
tageous to the USSR in the last few years 
and more so in 1986. Besides the recent tall 
in oil prices, the decline in oil production 
in the USSR in 1985 to 595 million tons 
against 614 million tons in 1984 and the 
rising cost of oil exploitation and transpor¬ 
tation from certain inhospitable and less 
easily accessible areas of Siberia such as the 
’Tyumen region has put a great constraint on 
Soviet capability to export oil and oil pro¬ 
ducts. But in spite of this the Soviet Union 
has maintained its exports to India and even 
agreed to increase them, primarily in order 
to generate rupee resources to pay for its 
imports from India 

Vigoious efforts to leduce dependence on 
oil and to increase expoits of machinery and 
equipment have been made by Soviet export 
organisations in recent years. The Soviet 
concern in this regard is also appreciated by 
Indian policy-makers. It has been realised by 
Soviet policy-makers that India’s private 
sector, which provides over 70 per cent of 
India’s export to the USSR, should be 
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attracted to buy Soviet machinery and 
equipment. With this objective the Soviet 
Union has arranged seminars and exhi¬ 
bitions of industrial machinery and equip¬ 
ment in India to acquaint the Indian 
business community with Soviet advance¬ 
ment in the engineering sector. Several 
Indian delegations of leading entrepreneurs 
from ASSOCHAM, FICCI, etc, have visited 
the Soviet Union and important factories 
and plants there. 

Linked to this effort has been another 
Soviet proposal to establish in India joint 
enterprises with the Indian private sector 
utilising Soviet machinery and equipment 
and technical know-how The output of 
these enterprises can be sold not only in 
India but in the USSR and even in third 
world countries. But the agreement on 
economic co-operation does not make any 
mention of the five Indo-Soviet joint ventures 
with the participation of the private sector 
(lor instance. Bangalore Tools with Kiev 
Futcrprises tor X-ra> and tomograph pro¬ 
duction, Crompton Greaves with Yaroslav 
F nleiprises tor ventilators, Advam Oerlikon 
with Peskov of USSR lor welding pipe 
equipment, etc) which were reported to have 
been finalised iust before Goi bathes’s visit 
to New Delhi This is a new lorm ol Soviet 
economic to operation with Indias private 
settoi and Soviet ieadeis would be dis¬ 
appointed it ihev do not iiialeriulise 
Sinulai ly, on the ott repealed offer of Soviet 
textile machine)> as a baiter arrangement 
lot 5<K) million moires ol Indian textile 
fabrics, ihcic does nol seem to be any bieak- 
thiough. 1 he Soviet ottei to collaborate with 
India in setting up a nuclear power plant has 
also not been taken up so far, possibly as 
a tall-out of the Chernobyl accident. 

Prosplcts 

In the light ot what has been staled above, 
what are the prospects ot growth of Indo- 
Soviet economic relations'’ The economic 
agteemeni concluded during Gorbachev’s 
visit offering a huge credit ensures a substan¬ 
tial increase in Indo-Soviet economic rela¬ 
tions in the years to come Soviet assistance 
will also furlhcr strengthen India’s basic 
industnal stiucture Gorbachev’s initiative 
of giving rupee credit to Soviet-aided pro¬ 
jects will open a new phase in lndo-Soviet 
relations 

However, questions have been already 
irnsed as to whether this credit was really 
necessary when India has a trade surplus 
with the USSR It has also been asked 
whether the credit will give any leverage to 
the Soviets in getting better terms from India 
(for instance, the ‘new clause’ in the agree¬ 
ment on repayment of the Soviet loan in 
dollars) and so on There does not seem to 
be much substance in these views As 
pointed out earlier, the Soviet credit is meant 
for the further development ol the energy, 
coking coal, oil and metallurgical sectors 
which are crucial for India’s progress in the 
years to come. Even at present many parts 


of India suffer from acute shortage of power, 
India is forced to import coking coal, also 
oil and oil products In view of Ibis, when 
India has not been able to solve m.un of 
these problems (including facing shon.ige of 
rupee resources io initiate such piojccts), 
Soviet economic and technical assistance 
should be welcomed. 

However, wherever possible and technically 
feasible, machines and equipment produc¬ 
ed in India including those manufactured in 
the Soviet-aided projects should be utilised 
.or the projects being assisted by the USSR, 
although these projects are visualised on a 
turn key basts This would go a long way in 
promoting lndo-Soviet economic relations 
As for the reported clause of repayment of 
loan in dollars, a simtlai clause has been 
there even eatlier and hence it may not be 
ail that new' Moreover, the fact that loan 
repayment has not so far been taking place 
in haid euirericv shows that the said clause 
may not have any practical significance in 
normal conditions However, ways and 
means should be found to safeguard the 
interest of India to circumvent this clause (if 
it is new) without altccting the piospccts of 
lndo-Soviet economic relations 

So far as joint collaboration, paiticularly 
with the private scam, is concerned, despite 
the recent sincere eflorts on both the sides 
success may riot he immediate and easy due 
to various factors Perhaps a major hurdle 
is the ’intoiillation and communication gap’, 
particularly foi the Indian side A large 
group of Soviet Indologists and specialists 
on trade, etc, have made an exhaustive study 
of Indian’s economic potentialities, organi¬ 
sation, problems, prospects and all the 
related issues of India’s economy and Indo- 
Soviet relations. India being an open country 
gives more opportunities for the Soviet 
specialists to acquaint themselves thoroughly 
with the Indian situation But this is not the 
case with their Indian counterparts There 
are, moreover, strong prejudices about the 
supposed technological gap between the 
USSR vis-a-vis the West which will take a 
much longer time to overcome. For instance, 
it is not widely known in India that USSR 
has many engineering and hi-tech enterprises 
in the defence sector producing civilian pro¬ 
ducts and also enterprises built under the 
joint technical collaboration as part ot 
CMEA projects which do not lag behind the 
West in technology. It may be worthwhile if 
joint collaboration piojects are initiated with 
such units in India without affecting the 
interests of USSR Such a proposal is quilc 
realistic considering the discussions with the 
Soviet side m earls November 1986 by Arun 
Singh, minister ol state for defence, for 
defence production tie-ups with the USSR 

In this connection the fact that the Delhi 
agreement has been termed Agreement for 
Economic and Technical Co-operation bet¬ 
ween India and the Soviet Union is signi¬ 
ficant since it links economy with technology 
in promoting relations between the two 
countries On the whole, considering the 


progress being made by both the countries, 
some joint projects in the private sector with 
Soviet assistance may come up in the near 
future In this regard it will be in the long¬ 
term interest of both India and the Soviet 
Union to emphasise quality considerations 
in respect of machinery and equipment to 
be exported by the Soviets to India and of 
finished goods by India to the USSR. It is 
necessary to understand that the Soviet 
market for consumer goods has become 
more brand and quality conscious. 

Growing Soviet economic aid to India will 
give a boost to trade between the two coun¬ 
tries by virtue of the fact that aid and trade 
are closely inter-linked in Indo-Soviet 
economic relations. However, this growth is 
expected to be more likely to be in the long 
run, say after 1990 But tn the short run two- 
way trade may suffer till structural short¬ 
comings and other hurdles arc overcome. 
This is evident from the 1987 two-way trade 
target fixed as per'the trade protocol, which 
will he Rs 1,800 crore, i e, Rs 800 crore less 
than the level of 1986 

Similarly, the original two-way trade turn¬ 
over target for 1986-90 of Rs 26,400 crore, 
i e, a 15 times increase over the level of 
Rs 17 600 crore achieved in 1981-85, is 
already considered to be unrealistic Hence 
the Rajtv-Gorbachev summit meeting could 
not prevent the scaling down of the trade 
target for 1990 Due to a sharp decline in 
oil prices, the Soviets have to contend with 
reduced dependence on oil sales to India. 
But inclusion in the export list in the 1987 
protocol of many new items such as coking 
coal, abrasive goods, soda ash, PVC, wood 
pulp, waste paper, raw hides, etc, will 
substantially help in increasing the trade 
volume Besides this, the Soviets have agreed 
to supply additional quantities of crude oil, 
urea, menthanol, polyethylene, synthetic 
rubber, newsprint and other items which will 
impart some stability to trade 

A major factor which would give a fillip 
to Indo-Soviet trade in the short run is Soviet 
defence sales to India. While details of such 
sales are never disclosed to the public, the 
bm Id-up of sophisticated arms by Pakistan 
from the US would have compelled Rajiv 
Gandhi to ask Gorbachev for more defence 
supplies from the Soviet Union There is no 
reason to believe that this was not conceded 
by Gorbachev who has reiterated the Soviet 
commitment to the security of India This 
is confirmed by the fact that Gorbachev 
was assisted by the Soviet army chief 
Akhromedov m discussing mutual interest 
of security of India and the USSR Moreover, 
the impending despatch of MiG 29 war 
planes and other related defence equipment 
to India will make up for any shortfall in 
Soviet exports to India 

The above-mentioned measures will help 
the Soviets to increase export to India from 
Rs 1,500 crore in 1986 to over Rs 1,850 crore 
in 1987. At the same time the USSR will be 
importing goods worth only Rs 1,950 crore. 
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i e, Rs 150 crore less than in 1986. While this 
step will help the USSR to reduce the trade 
gap, many Indian exports to the USSR will 
be affected in 1987 

Moreover, with the process of normalisa¬ 
tion of Soviet relations with China, India 
may face competition from China in the 
Soviet market, particularly with regard to 
commodities such as tea, textile fabrics and 
knit wear, engineering goods and so on. 
Moreover, the Soviet Union is reported to 
be playing the Pakistan card for securing 
attractive terms for textile imports from 
India. Downgrading the role of the Textile 
Export Promotion Council in fixing pur¬ 
chase prices with the Soviet textile importing 
organisation may further weaken the bar¬ 
gaining position of at least some section of 
Indian textile exnorters Similarly, m the case 


WOMEN have been victims oi special kinds 
of violence, whether it is fool binding in 
China, clitoredectomy in Sudan or sati in 
India There has been organised protest 
against such practices, but it is only in latter 
part of this century that the feminist move¬ 
ment has made violence against women a 
central issue around which it has tried to 
mobilise women in a struggle against 
patriarchy There arc several important 
theoretical debates around the problem of 
defining patriarchy and its relation to the 
state and class. 

Feminist movement in India is a part of 
the new democratic consciousness that 
emerged in the post-Emergency period 
Feminist groups began by taking up the 
issues of rape and dowry and later the 
broader question of domestic violence. The 
question that is facing nearly all feminist 
groups after eight to ten years experience of 
trying to mobilise women on issues relating 
to women and violence is whether it is pos¬ 
sible to organise a sustained, long-term 
movement against patriarchy (which is seen 
as the main cause for the violence against 
women) To answer this question there is a 
need to understand the nature of the slate 
and its role in perpetuating patriarchy This 
understanding would also determine the 
tactics and stiategy of the movement Some 
feminists have put foiward the proposition 
that women can be mobilised on a large scale 
only in a non-violent movement 

These'were some of the aspects of the 
problems which were discussed in the 
workshop on ‘Women and Violence’ at the 
Third National C'onlerence on Women’s 
Studies held at Chandigarh recently The 
workshop began with a disscussion on 
theories of violence Bourgeois theories of 
violence have looked upon duect physical 
violence on women as either a piobiem of 
law and order or as the personal problem 
of the individual woman or her family, the 
Gandhians have looked upon it from an 


of pepper, due to differences over price and 
delivery the Soviet trading organisation is 
reported to have expressed its displeasure 
and has given an indication of shifting its 
purchases from India to Indonesia. In fact, 
in the last two decades with regard to many 
traditional items of India’s export, the USSR 
has been widening its sources of supply and 
Indian exporters cannot take the Soviet 
market for granted 

In short, with Gorbachev’s visit, Indo- 
Soviet economic relations have entered a new 
phase which is marked by prospects of 
growth and certain qualitative changes in 
economic ties. At the same time, the specific 
problems that confront the two countries in 
their earnest desire to expand economic co¬ 
operation and increase trade are complex in 
nature, though not intractable 


ethical or moral point of view and the 
hbeials saw violence against women as a 
violation of the sanctity of an individual 
human being Marxist feminists have seen 
violence against women as being linked to 
the institution of private property and the 
state. They base their arguments on Engels 
theoi> but they are not able to explain 
how male power was established Radical 
feminists link violence against women to 
patriarchal relationships and argue that the 
souice of violence is in the power relation¬ 
ships between men and women However, 
they cannot explain class violence Socialist 
feminists have been able to link the role of 
patriarchy with violence against women in 
the context of class, gender and caste/race/ 
religion Vibhuti Patel who presented a 
feminist critique of theories of violence 
argued that there was a need for a “syste¬ 
matic analysis of different kinds of violence 
and especially violence against women—its 
forms, its contexts, rts perpetuators and its 
victims” 

Four women's organisations shared their 
experiences of how they began their work 
by taking up specific issues and how over 
time they tried to mobilise women around 
the issue of domestic violence. They had 
organised demonstrations, meetings, marches, 
workshops and streel plays but all of them 
fell that they had not been able to organise 
women for a sustained struggle against 
pati iarchy. 

I he Ahmedabad Women’s Action Group 
(AWAG) paper was on ‘Familial Violence 
and Campaigns to Raise Positive Awareness’ 
AWAG was set up in 1983 to deal with cases 
of bride burning. The paper enumerated six 
factors responsible for the “unnatural deaths 
of young women (1) the values ol the family 
in which the woman marries, (2) the 
woman’s cry for help remains unheard, 
(3) the hospital set-up goes against the 
woman, (4) (a) the police is ignorant of the 
latest legislation concerning women and 


(b) the attitude of the police to women is 
insulting; (5) one can rarely get the guilty 
punished through the legal machinery and 
lastly (6) the victim contributes to her owh 
condition!’ AWAG felt that the largest single 
factor that contributes to the woman’s con¬ 
dition was her own submissiveness and the 
solution lies in “raising positive awareness’’. 

Saheli, Delhi also began with trying to 
grapple with the problem of why women 
have such low self esteem, and how they 
could take this form of degradation. 
Through the experience of dealing with 
women who were victims of domestic 
violence Saheli came to the conclusion that 
"physical violence, or wife beating syndrome 
transcends all class and caste barriers. There 
was no ‘type* of men who batter, and no 
‘type’ of women who get battered. We believe 
that violence within the family is a reflec¬ 
tion of the power relationship between a 
husband and wife, there the husband has the 
role of provider and head of the household” 
Saheh’s experience shows that a “woman'in 
today's society is not yet ready or in a 
position to leave home because of violence 
alone . because at some level women “have 
internalised societal values which propagate 
the use of forces foi maintaining the Matus 
guo They allow themselves to be beaten 
becuase they feel that they have a sub¬ 
ordinate ioIc within the latnily”, and also 
because they have no economic secunty. In 
Saheli’s analysis the “state itself does not see 
women as equal to men oi even all men as 
equal” and it sees the problem as being a 
personal problem of the individual Against 
this background Saheli sees its role as 
offering support and developing conscious¬ 
ness as a "process of empowerment of 
women" and offering shelter and employ¬ 
ment to battered women is crucial 

The Saheli paper ended with an insight 
into causes of violence in general “It is'clear 
that the problem of violence cannot be 
solved through legislation alone As long as 
social inequalities exist between men and 
women, and people of different classes, 
violence will remain with us We have to 
establish the links between violence of 
different kinds on the one hand, and agitate 
against violence of all kinds on the other” 
Saheli was able to go beyond AWAG’s 
analysis and their paper reflects an under¬ 
standing of patriarchy It also shows an 
awareness of the need to understand other 
forms of inequality but that understanding 
has yel to develop 

The experience ol the Women’s Centre, 
Bombay has been similar to that of Saheli 
The centre provides support to women who 
are victims of family violence. But it is seen 
as a part of the women's movement whose 
main concern is "women's oppression in a 
sex-biased male-dominated society. It deals 
with it on two levels—one is giving indi¬ 
vidual support to the woman m distress and 
secondly on the social level—to raise the 
social consciousness about women’s issues 
.through morchas, campaigns, public meet- 
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mgs, public protests and through the media.” 
The centre has not been able to mobilise 
women in large numbers around the issue 
of violence but if there was a more co¬ 
ordinated effort among the women’s groups 
it would be possible to do so iu future. 

Both Saheh and the Women’s Centre see 
themselves as a part of the feminist move¬ 
ment and not merely as counselling centres 
offering support to individual woman It is 
true that it is because of such feminist 
groups that the public has become aware of 
various issues related to women and violence 
such as sex-determination tests, the side- 
effects of certain contraceptives on women, 
the sexist bias in the media and the anti¬ 
woman bias in the law. However, the 
question remains whether it is possible to 
mobilise women in large numbers in our 
country against patriarchy of issues arising 
out of patriarchal violence 

Chingari Nan Sangathan, a feminist 
group from Ahmedablad presented a long 
and well-researched paper on the impact ot 
caste and communal riots in Ahmedabad on 
women The study showed that a large 
number of upper caste Hindu women were 
mobilised for the anti-reservation agitation 
They were mobilised through the use of 
religious symbols and vulgar, casteist 
slogans Women in thousands walked with 
earthen lamps and the ‘‘destination of all 
rallies was either the Gandhi or the Sardar 
Patel statue” which served to justify their 
actions. In contrast dalit women did not 
participate in large numbers although they 
were themselves the victims of the violence 
This was largely because they were afraid of 
further violence by the police if they defied 
the ban orders imposed under section 144. 
Also because most of the rallies were orga¬ 
nised at a time when they would have to 
fetch water from the community tap and 
cook dinner. The paper went on to analyse 
the impact of communal riots on Hindu and 
Muslim women in a growing communal 
atmosphere. Through specific case studies 
the paper showed how women were divided 
along communal lines even though the com¬ 
munal slogans were invariably anti-women 
In the communal atmosphere of Ahmedabad 
the women “are being pushed by their own 
communities to violence”, and the women 
uphold the interests of their community, the 
interests of patriarchy, of communalism 
and iundamentalism while their exploitation 
and oppression with its inherent violence 
will continue to remain unchallenged 
Today, these women are reactionary forces 
“Women’s groups will have to align with the 
poorer class of the upper caste women and 
mobilise them on their own socio-economic 
demands. Women’s groups in the wake of 
these disturbances cannot openly negate 
religion, because it would mean losing 
contact with the women.” 

Lack of Analytical Approach 

This provoked a discussion on the use of 
traditional religious symbols in the struggle 


for women’s emancipation. The discussion 
centred around the question of possible 
tactics and strategies to be used but almost 
no issues of theory were raised questioning 
basic assumptions of feminist groups It may 
have been a lack of time and space but there 
was no discussion on socio-economic roots 
of the problems being faced by the women’s 
movement. Most groups, however, felt the 
need to link their struggle with other move¬ 
ments but how this would be done was not 
discussed. 

This lack of analytical approach was even 
sharper in the second session on the state’s 
response to violence against women How¬ 
ever, like in the previous session very 
interesting empirical facts were presented 
there, lshrat Shamim, a sociologist from 
Bangladesh gave a detailed description of 
the kinds and patterns of violence against 
women in her country. A new form of 
violence to emerge there is acid-thi owing. 
The Government of Bangladesh has amen¬ 
ded the laws by which 47 cases ot kidnap¬ 
ping and rape, 33 cases of acid-throwing 
were transferred to martial law courts from 
civilian courts and in most case? severe 
punishment, including death penalty was 
meted out to the accused Shamim did not 
offer any comments on how the women's 
movement in her country looked at this 
development and she did not mention the 
stand of certain democratic sections of 
Bangladesh who have not supported even 
progressive legislation for women passed by 
the government because they feel their 
support would serve to legitimise the martial 
law regime This is a complex political 
problem like when Tilak opposed the Age 
of Consent Bill because it was a reform in¬ 
troduced through the agency of the colonial 
masters. 

The paper on f he state's response to the 
problem of rape and dowry by Ved Kumari 
focused attention on the anti-woman bias in 
the laws. She offered some remedies includ¬ 
ing a scheme of incentives for those who 
married without dowry. According to her 
analysis it is the “awareness of the woman 
of her own self and recognition by men of 
her equal status” that is crucial to the 
solution of the problem of violence against 
women. There were three case studies— 
Amita Dhanda's paper on gender oppression 
through law ot lunacy, a study of women 
prisoners in Tihar lail which showed that 
most of the prisoners were victims of 
familial violence by Rita Sarin and an 
analysis of the woiking of section 498A of 
the Indian Penal Code (which makes cruelty 
by the husband and his relatives a seperate 
crime) by Seema Sakhre These papers 
offered insights into the working of the legal 
system and one wished that the authors had 
also tried to indicate why it worked that way. 

The third session was on the question of 
whether women’s participation was greater 
in non-violent movements compared to that 
in armed struggles All the women who 
presented papers in this session had ex¬ 
perience of working in political movements 


and this was reflected in their presentations. 
Malancha Ghosh of Nari Utpirm Virodhi 
Manch, Ranchi presented a long paper 
tracing the history of viofence against 
women. She argued that non-violent move¬ 
ments were far from being non-violent and 
"a critical analysis of Gandhiji’s call for non¬ 
violent movement reveals that this was just 
a ploy to break the inertness, tear psychosis 
and the barriers of caste, untouchabthty, 
purdah, etc, of the masses so as to draw 
people into the mainstream of the national 
movement We know that the display of 
power is violence, sacrifice for the cause is 
violence, distortion is violence Gandhiji’s 
non-violent movement which saw a massive 
dtsplay of people’s power, self-immolation 
and breaking of laws was in reality a violent 
movements’ 

Chetna of Chhatra Yuva Sangharsh 
Vahini presented a paper based on her 
experience of working in a movement, which 
was committed to non-violence as a political 
principle Through their work they have 
come 'o redefine the concept of violence and 
non-violence. She argued that a movement 
aimed at establishing a society based on 
justice and equality could not be termed as 
violent 

Addressing herself to the question 
whethei women participated more in non* 
violent struggles, she said the question itself 
showed an anti-woman bias She argued that 
the criterion for judging the extent of 
women’s participation should not be by 
assessing the numbers of women who take 
part but whether women are in decision¬ 
making positions Related to this was also 
the question whether the organisation of 
party recognised the need to fight patriar¬ 
chal violence amongst its own cadres 

K Ajitha elaborated this point in her short 
paper. She spoke from her experience of 
participation in the early phase of the 
CPI (M-L) movement in Kerala and seven 
years in jail and now in the feminist move¬ 
ment She also said that those who say that 
women respond more to non-violent move¬ 
ments suffer from male chauvinistic assump¬ 
tion that “a woman being tender, loving, soft 
and self-sacrificing” would not respond to 
armed struggle. Ajitha argued that women 
and men did not have different psychologies 
and the reason why women did not parti¬ 
cipate in the struggles was because their 
duties at home which tied them down 
There was an interesting intervention from 
S L Bariah who made a comparative study 
of women's participation from the time of 
the Moamanya Rebellion to the national 
movement and she had tound that “women 
respond better to the armed struggles than 
to those which use non-violent methods” 
This session was followed by a three-hour 
long discussion during which women shared 
their personal and political experiences. And 
as usual we ended by facing many, many 
complex questions and having no ready 
answers to most of them 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Enlarging the Scope of Money Markets 

R J Mody 


THE rcccni appointment of a working 
group by Reserve Bank to study the possibi¬ 
lities of enlarging the scope of the money 
market is a step in the light direction The 
financial technology is underdeveloped in 
India The development of financial assets, 
intermediaries and markets can improve the 
efficiency of resource allocation and help 
attain higher lates of economic growth. One 
reason why economic growth has been falter¬ 
ing in spite ol higher rates of saving is that 
the financial mechanism allocating investible 
resources is underdeveloped. 

Monetary insiiuinents and money 
markets are a part of the total financial 
system Monetary instruments are useful for 
making payments and they are held as liquid 
assets in the portfolios of economic units 
The noil-monetary financial instruments are 
uselul in the process of transferring funds 
from surplus units to deficit units or, loosely 
speaking, horn savers to investors The 
money mai ket is the market for short term 
funds and die capital market is the market 
foi long term funds 

The money market is a market of those 
financial instruments which are normally 
used by financial institutions and others to 
adjust their hqu'dity position and maintain 
a certain balance in their portfolios The 
money market piovides a system hy which 
changing liquidity requirements of economic 
agents can be accommodated It is an in¬ 
valuable mechanism for promoting the 
flexibility, mobility and full utilisation of a 
country’s resources In addition, it is the 
principal point ot contact for actions of the 
central bank designed to improve the opera¬ 
tion of an economic system. The central 
bank can influence short term interest rates 
and bank resources by operating in the 
money market 

Bi ockiNG Up of Saving 

In an economic system with undei- 
developed money markets, a certain un¬ 
warranted proportion of saving has to be 
blocked up toi unduly laige liquidity 
reserves, Lliere is a possibility of releasing 
this part of saving lor directly productive 
investment piovided a suitable money- 
market system exists Thus the development 
of the money market can increase the rate 
of economic growth 

Let us understand the logic of the above 
argument An economic unit has to allocate 
a certain amount of its saving if it desires 
to increase its liquid balances Similarly if 
an economic unit tinds that it can manage 
with a lowei quantum ofliquid balances, the 
difference is released for investment or tor 
holding other interest-bearing assets It is, 
however, true that just as the holders of 
liquid asseis must have done the saving and 
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the issuers of liquid claims will have access 
to this saving To the extent that liquidity 
requirements are met by currency holdings, 
the government can possibly put this saving 
made available to them foi long term invest¬ 
ment because of the nature of this asset Tb 
the extent the liquidity requirements are 
met by other assets (e g, cunent account 
deposits) the issuers of these assets cannot 
put these saved resources to long term use. 
In short, generally speaking, larger the 
liquidity holdings of the public, the less 
saving is available for long term investment. 

Now we shall show that the liquidity 
requirements are unduly large when money 
maikcts are not developed. An economic 
agent has to hold liquid assets because of 
the uncertainties of receipts and payments. 
This is the role of money in an economy. If, 
for some icason, an individual unit cannot 
borrow short term funds at the time when 
required, it has to hold liquid balances 
equivalent to the highest payment it may- 
have to make during a particular period 
Since there is some uncertainty about the 
tuning and the amount of receipts and 
payments and also if there are difficulties 
of acquiring short term funds, the public will 
have to hold unnecessarily large amounts of 
liquid assets which are accumulated by diver¬ 
ting a part of the saving for this purpose. 
With the development ol money markets, it 
will be easy to acquire short term funds 
when required and a larger part of saving 
will be available for long term investment in 
fixed capital as against the working capital. 
Moreover, there are innumerable possibilities 
of increasing the rate of return on the port¬ 
folio of assets if there is greater degree of 
flexibility in managing the sources and uses 
of funds in an economy with developed 
money markets. 

Winr- varieiy of Liquid Asstib 

The first step for developing money 
markets is to make available a wide variety 
ofliquid assets, possessing different charac¬ 
teristics and serving different purposes The 
second step would be the growth of specia¬ 
lised organisations and business houses 
dealing in these assets. The third step 
necessary for the development of money 
markets would be to make available certain 
ancillary services such as those of statistical 
bureaus, credit evaluating organisations and 
security analysis groups. Infrastructural 
facilities like telephone, telegraph, transfer, 
safe-keeping and computerised maintenance 
of records are also essential. 

Commeicial banks and the Reserve Bank 
are the major suppliers of short term funds. 
To some extent these funds are supplied by 
other financial institutions, business cor¬ 
porations and government. In a developed 
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money market, the major demanders ot 
short term funds are commercial banks, 
dealers, biokers, finance companies, busi¬ 
ness corporations and governments. The 
interaction of demand and supply deter¬ 
mines the price structure, i e, the interest 
rate structure for short term credit instru¬ 
ments. The degree of linkages and responses 
to changes in various interest rates indicate 
how developed a money market is. Efficiency 
of markets may be measured by services 
performed, economy of operation and 
uniformity of rates of identical services of 
agents and assets. 

The mam characteristics of money market 
instruments are low risk of default, relatively 
short term of maturity and easiness of con¬ 
verting them into cash without loss. In 
advanced countries, money market instru¬ 
ments consist of short term government 
liabilities (treasury bills), prime short term 
commercial paper and negotiable certificate 
of deposits In United States, there is also 
a market for federal funds, i e, the Federal 
Reset ve’s holdings ot deposits by banks 

Dichotomised Monfy Market 

The Indian money market is dichoto¬ 
mised The main participants of Us central 
part are the Reserve Bank, governments, and 
financial intermediaries of the organised 
system The othei part consists of money¬ 
lenders, indigenous bankers, chit funds, 
nidhis, etc, and joint stock companies I he 
central part consists ol ( 1 ) call money market 
(n) treasury bill market and ( 111 ) commeicial 
bills market 

The call money market is the most sen¬ 
sitive part of the money market in which 
banks lend funds to each other The relative 
tightness or easiness of this market may be 
measured by the call money rate. In order 
to avoid unfair competition for funds and 
to maintain orderly conditions in this 
market, the Indian Banks' Association fixes 
a ceiling rate. The current rate is 10 per cent 
which is also the ceiling rate. Moreover, there 
is currently a uniformity of this rate m 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta This shows 
the development of the market over the time. 

Although banks are the major parti¬ 
cipants m this market, the recent trend is that 
other financial intermediaries like L1C, UTI, 
IDBI, ICICI, etc, are also participating in 
this market This trend will help to integrate 
short term and long term financial markets. 
An important reason why call money market 
is underdeveloped is that banks in India 
enjoy direct discounting facilities with the 
Reserve Bank Since the bill market itself is 
not developed, call loans to it are limited 

The second type of money market is the 
treasury bill market which is quite un¬ 
developed. The rate of return on treasury 
bills has been very low. The treasury bill rate 
has been pegged at 4.60 per cent for the last 
ten years or so. There is not much of trading 
m the treasury bills. Banks in India do not 



use this instrument for liquidity adjust¬ 
ments. They generally hold these bills till 
maturity. In order to encourage banks to 
invest in treasury bills the Reserve Bank, 
unlike the Bank of England, extends a 
discount facility to them. In the UK banks 
would approach discount houses for settling 
inter-bank indebtedness This system of sel¬ 
ling treasury bills to discount houses imparts 
greater flexibility in managing assets (funds) 
and, therefore, the introduction of such a 
system in India may help develop a genuine 
market for these bills. 

Commerc ial Bills 

The third type of money market is the 
market for commercial bills. This market is 
not active at all in India The narrowness of 
the treasury bill market and the commercial 
bill market limits the scope ol monetary 
policy. All the leading banks in India 
discount commercial bills, but these dis¬ 
counted bills are generally held till maturity 
The principal form ot borrowing from banks 
is sash credit or overdraft arrangements 
against demand promissory notes drawn by 
their constituents These methods arc found 
to be less expensive and more convenient in 
India Moreover, transfers ot funds are quite 
easy because of the wide network of 
branches of all the leading banks 

1 he Bill Market Schemes ot 1952 and 
1970 introduced by the Reserve Bank has 
encouraged the use ot bills due to the 
concessions granted on stamp duty and 
reduced rates of interest charged on advances 
against time bills These schemes may have 
developed the bill habit, but not the bill 
market Since 1983, there is no bank bor¬ 
rowing from the RBI against usance bills 
and/or promissory notes It is necessary to 
develop 'acceptance service’ or guarantee 
service which increases the liquidity of a bill 
This service may be performed by banks or 
by ‘Acceptance Houses’ as in the case of 
England. The role of dealers and brokers 
also should be encouraged 

An important problem in this area is that 
of a dichotomy between the indigenous 
bankers and the organised banking system 
Although indigenous bill (hundi) is now 
discounted by most of the banks except the 
State Bank ot India, it is not acceptable to 
the Reserve Bank for rediscounting since 
they insist on a proof that such bill arises 
out of a bona fide commercial or trade tran¬ 
saction. R S Sayers had recommended many 
years back that procedural matters should 
be resolved to remove the dichotomy of this 
money market. 

Some of the areas which the RBI Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian Money Market may find 
it worthwhile to examine are the methods of 
developing genuine markets for treasury and 
commercial bills, sponsoring the emergence 


and growth of discount houses, acceptance 
houses and guarantee services, providing 
infrastructural facilities for smooth and 
efficient functioning ot the markets and 
forging an integration between the organised 
and unorganised markets. The method of 
transferring funds from surplus units to 
deficit units through the channel of money 
market is a more efficient mechanism than 
the dependency on the Reserve Bank for 
financial accommodation This method will 
result in a more productive use of aggregate 
saving and will reduce possibilities of infla¬ 
tionary potential. It will also increase the 
effectiveness of monetary policy. The 


recommendations of the RBI Committee on 
Indian Monetary System (the Chakravarty 
Committee) are also relevant here. This 
Committee has suggested that the treasury 
bill rate should be marginally above the short 
run expected rate of inflation. This will 
encourage voluntary demand for these bills 
and reduce the burden on the RBI which has 
implications for monetary expansion. It will 
also help to develop this market. The 
development money markets and its inter¬ 
relation with the capital markets can go a 
long way m providing an efficient financial 
system conducive for attaining the objective 
of growth with stability. 
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REVIEWS 


Labour and Social Change 

Bagaram Tulpule 

Technological Change and Workers’ Movements: Explorations in the 
World Economy (ed) Melvyn Dubofsky; Sage Publications, pp 272, $ 29.95. 


IT is perhaps unavoidable that a book con¬ 
sisting of a collection of papers contributed 
by a number of writers should suffer from 
lack of uniformity in the quality of the 
individual contributions When, moreovei, 
these contributions dilfer widely in themes 
and methodology, the total cttect of the 
book is difficult to describe. The main title 
of the book m the present case, applies very 
loosely, if at all, to some of the papers 
included in it The one common feature ol 
all these contributions is that, one way or 
another, they all deal with the theme of 
labour. 

The papers brought together in this book 
were presented at the third US-USSR Col¬ 
loquium on World Laboui and Social 
Change held at the State University of New 
York at Binghampton in June 1983, under 
the auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies-USSR Academy of Sciences 
Commission on Humanities and Social 
Sciences. Out of the 12 papers included in 
the book, five are by Soviet scholars, among 
them Poht Bureau menibei Ponomarev, and 
seven by US scholars. 


SOVtfcT-AMERICAN CON TRAST 

The editor, in his introduction, observes 
that “in general, the American and Soviet 
papers reflect the quite different ways that 
scholars in the two societies examine and 
analyse comparable phenomena” This is 
also what strikes the reader most. The Soviet 
writers, by and large, have taken an overview 
of the way the economies of the developed 
capitalist world, especially the US, have 
behaved in the recent years under the impact 
of rapid technological change, particularly 
of micro-electronics and computers They 
are, with the exception of one, distinctly 
polemical in stance, albeit on a low key 
Predictably, they stress aspects of the 
capitalist world economy like low rates of 
growth, growth of monopolies, threat posed 
to the self-reliance and independence of 
developing countries by tiansnationals, shift 
of industries to low wage regions, high and 
stubborn rates of unemployment in the 
developed world, squeeze on workers’ wages, 
burgeoning rivalries among the industria¬ 
lised countries and so on Familiar expres¬ 
sions like ‘state monopoly capitalism’ 
•contradictions and crisis of capitalism’, 
‘sharpening of class conflicts in the capitalist 
world’ and so on^jlmnd in their writings 
In fact, th c fjffi Puiree pieces in the book, 
contributed ^IpTonomarev, Timofeev and 
^alkmpeipe&ively, are largely overlapping 
|| jheir , yj$ntent and simply present the 
larxist view ot the present stage 



of the world capitalist system Indeed, the 
papers of Timofeev and Galkin even use at 
several places, identical terminology to make 
identical points in identical sequence 
(pp 27-30 and 41-42) 

The Soviet writers, however, are re¬ 
markably subdued in tone One does not 
find the customary vehement condemnation 
of the capitalist states in general and of the 
US in particular nor any suggestion that the 
capitalist system itself is headed for an early 
collapse under the load of its own con¬ 
tradictions and crisis 

What is more interesting is that none of 
the Soviet scholars says anything whatsoever 
about technological change and us impact 
on workers, society and economy in the 
USSR or any other socialist country. Even 
if one accepts the view that there is no 
unemployment in these countries, techno¬ 
logical change must bring in its tram other 
problems like training, adjustment lor older 
workers who are not easily retrained, loca¬ 
tional changes, wage differentials and so on 
One does not get the slightest clue to how 
and to what extent the socialist countries 
have been able to cope with such problems. 
In fact, the total silence of the Soviet 
scholars on this area of the theme of the col¬ 
loquium has defeated the very idea of having 
scholars from both sides discussing a 
common theme. 

The paper of Mikhailov is different from 
the first three in that instead of pointing in 
a general way to the contradictions and crisis 
of the world capitalist system, he focuses on 
the impact of technological change on 
employment in the capitalist countries, 
especially in US His interesting argument 
is that till the seventies, employment in US 
was cushioned against the most adverse 
impact of the electronics based technology 
by various factors such as the vast military 
oriented industry and activity, the stringent 
requirements of the new environmental con¬ 
servation legislation implementation of 
which generated a large number of jobs, the 
rapid growth of the service sector which was 
not vet hit too hard by automation, the large 
increase in employment under government 
and a slow-down in the growth of labour 
productivity due to various factors. These 
factors, according to Mikhailov spent them¬ 
selves by the late seventies and the full 
impact of automation and micro-electroilics 
on employment began to be felt thereafter. 
.He predicts that unemployment will con¬ 
tinue to rise in US and will squeeze workers’ 
wages and living standards. He makes his 
points cogently and with restraint and in 
support of j his argument draws pointed 
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attention to the rapid increase in part-time 
jobs. 

The theme of the fifth Soviet contribu¬ 
tion is altogether different. Sivachev and 
Savelie'eva in their paper present a fairly 
comprehensive survey of the studies of the 
American labour history by Soviet scholars. 
This piece is narrative and factual rather 
than polemical. It, however, throws interest¬ 
ing light on the main concerns of Soviet 
scholarship in this field For instance, a lot 
of debate seems to be going on on which 
groups from among hired people in US 
should properly be viewed as the ‘pro¬ 
letariat’ The definition offered by Mil’nikov 
is quoted with approval. 

Proletariat is the class of hired employees 
who do not own the means of production 
and therefore Uve by selling their labour are 
subjected to capitalist exploitation and have 
purely subordinate functions in the spheres 
of production, circulation, office work and 
services 

Was any prolonged debate really needed to 
arrive at this definition’ 

The American contributors, in sharp con¬ 
trast to their Soviet counterparts, have each 
taken a fairly specific and limited topic and 
explored it in depth The topics lange ovei 
a very wide field and there is no reluctance 
to critically examine conditions in the US 
itself There is also no criticism whatever, in 
tact no reference to, USSR in the contribu¬ 
tions of the American writers although 
Heather Hogan’s paper discusses at length 
the origins of ‘scientific management’ in 
Russia prior to the first world war Mary 
Nolan traces the formation of the modern 
working class in Imperial Germany. Neithei 
of these contributions has much con¬ 
temporary relevance 

Labour-Management Co-operation 

Sanford Jacoby and Robert Thomas both 
deal with the theme-of labour-management 
co-operation, the former focusing on the 
experience during the second world war and 
immediately thereafter and the latter on the 
automobile industry in the US and Japan 
According to Jacoby, the Roosevelt admini¬ 
stration was keen to promote labour- 
management co-operation for raising 
wartime production and the trade union 
leadership, expecially the CIO leadership 
under Murray was strongly demanding a say 
for labour in management on mote basic 
ideological grounds. Institutional frame¬ 
works were also created to promote such 
co-operation. However, the effort did not 
really take off even during wartime. Such 
initiatives as were taken at the industry and 
plant levels, not many in any case, were 
mostly formal and superficial. Employers 
were determined not to allow workers to 
encroach on their ‘prerogatives’. After the 
end of the war, of course, even this measure 
of co-operation disappeared. This experience 
is certainly of some relevance to our own 
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country where, off and on over the past 
three decades, participation of workers in 
management is being talked of without any 
real progress 

Thojnas takes a Marxist stand in discus¬ 
sing the ‘Quality of Work Life’ and ‘Quality 
Circles' recently initiated in the US auto¬ 
mobile industry on the lines of—and with 
a view to compete with—its rivals from 
Japan. Thomas contends that these devices 
are initiated by managements to tap the 
experience and resourcefulness of workers 
for raising the volume and quantity of pro¬ 
duction Although these devices give the 
impression that workers get a greater say 
about their work, they, in fact, increase 
managements’ control of the work process 
and are essentially manipulative According 
to Thomas various kinds of pressures are 
exerted on individual workers to induce them 
to extend their co-operation, although the 
main motivation on the two sides is the need 
to effectively (.ompete with Japanese pro¬ 
ducts on the one hand and to save workers’ 
jobs on the other Thomas is also sceptical 
about the quantum of benefits these systems 
really yield and the durability of the systems 
themselves He finds that many managers 
are themselves sceptical and workers too are 
likely to lose then enthusiasm before long 

Even m Japan, the home of these systems 
ol co-operation, Thomas teels, their success 
is due less to the peculiar cultural back¬ 
ground of that society and the practice of 
lite-time employment and more to the sus¬ 
tained, rapid growth of the industry itself 
This growth could absorb without causing 
redundancies, the labour-saving effects of 
rising productivity resulting from technical 
advances as well as improved work methods 
These conditions which provided ample 
scope for employee participation in quality 
circles and quality of work life systems may 
not continue if external competition or re¬ 
cession slows down growth or forces cut¬ 
backs in output of automobiles. Then, 
Thomas argues, the threat to workers’ jobs 
will inhibit their zest of participation in pro¬ 
ductivity raising efforts and force unions to 
take adversarial postures The aging work¬ 
force in Japanese automobile industry rnay 
also create problems in introduction of new 
technology and work methods. 

There is, indeed, ground for scepticism 
about the success ot participative practices 
in the US, given the long-set attitudes of 
employers and trade unions and experience 
of the past However, to dismiss similar 
practices tn Japan as sustained only by the 
boom in the Japanese automobile industry 
is, at least to some extent, mistaking the 
effect for the cause. Participative practices 
in Japan much predate the auto boom and 
are known to be widespread in other indus¬ 
tries in Japan. They are indeed a part of the 
Japanese industrial culture and ideological 
predilections should not minimise their 
significance. 


Working Class in China 

Andrew Walder, in a most interesting 
piece, describes the impact of industrial 
growth in Peoples Republic of China on the 
structure of the working class there. Accord¬ 
ing to Walder, employees of state owned 
modern industries which today contribute 
an overwhelmingly large part of China’s 
industrial output, have become a relatively 
well paid and sci viced but numerically small 
class fresh entry into which is difficult except 
for urban, trained youths The urban co¬ 
operative or collective industries, the rural 
collective industries, urban temporary 
employment and rural temporary employ¬ 
ment are other avenues of employment 
whiclj together absorb the majority of the 
workforce, but at significantly lower wage 
rates and with few fringe benefits Some of 
these other avenues of employment are extra¬ 
legal. The life chances of workers are thus 
stratified according to the residential and 
employment status of individuals and 
passage from one stratum to a higher one 
is difficult because of bureaucratic restraints 
on citizens changing their place ot residence. 
The standard ol living of a family depends 
upon where and how many of its members 
work The total numbei of industrial 
workers has no doubt increased vastly and 
wage levels in general have also risen Yet a 
working class as such has not taken shape 
due to the sharp stratification of the employ¬ 
ment sectois. One cannot miss the striking 
parallel with conditions in our own country 
although the political system here is so 
different. 

Charles Berquist argues in his paper that 
the socio-political history of the Latin 
American countries can best be understood 
through study of the structures ot their 
export production and the labour therein. 
He, too, writes from a Marxist viewpoint and 
his argument is involved and not easy to 
follow According to him, orthodox Marxists 
who accepted the notion “that capitalism 
engenders a pioletanat that under the 
leadership of the Communist party over¬ 


throws its capitalist oppressors and esta¬ 
blishes a social'st order", were mistaken so 
far as developments in Latin American 
countries are concerned. He maintains that 
“relations of pioduction in an export 
economy are fundamental to the analysts of 
the labour history and the trajectory of the 
left in latin American Societies” (emphasis 
added) Further, he seems to hold that 
dependent, export-led growth under the 
domination of foreign capital, by inhibiting 
the development of indigenous, diffuse 
capitalism in these countries and segregating 
labour in that sector, creates conditions for 
a stronger left and radical political scenario 
while indigenous, diffuse growth of indus¬ 
tries catering to a home market promotes the 
giowth of indigenous capitalism and also of 
labour organisations, but weakens the left. 
Bergquist, moreover, seems to prefer the 
foimer scenario to the latter' 

John Smith incisively analyses the pheno¬ 
menon that while the numbei of working 
women in the US has increased vastly during 
the past three decades, poverty among 
women has also increased She attributes this 
to the (act that women have generally lound 
employment in the service sector, the jobs 
in which are usually lower paid Many of 
these jobs are also intermittent or part-time. 
Besides, women’s entry into the labour fow 
has been accompanied b> a much larger pro¬ 
portion of women living single or being 
heads of tlicir families Smith argues that 
although women are fully integrated into the 
country’s labour force, their lower status in 
society and lack of organisational strength 
relegates them to jobs which are low paid, 
intermittent or part time. A large proportion 
of women working full-time cannot keep a 
family of four above the poverty line on their 
earnings Smith argues her case convincingly 
with ample factual and statistical support, 
it would be an interesting and educative 
study to find out if working women in India, 
although perhaps a much smaller pioportion 
of the industrial workforce, also suffer from 
similai handicaps 
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Women am 


INeera Dt-sai 

Demystification of Law for Women text Nandita Haksar, graphics Anju 
Singh; Lancer Press, Post Box No 3802, New Delhi, 1986; Rs 30. 

The present work is a laudable experiment 
providing explanation for the persistence of 
the dual standard of sexual morality and 


ONE of the notable features of the 
developments in woman’s movements during 
the last decade has been production of 
material on various aspects of women’s lives 
Besides joui nahstic articles, research reports 
of academicians and crude sentimental stuff 
by some producers of audio-visuals, com¬ 
mitted scholars and activists have been at¬ 
tempting to bring out material which not 
only theoretically explains the roots of 
subordination of women but also con- 
scientises both men and women about the 
women’s question Audio-visual techniques 
like street plays, songs, skits, exhibitions, 
posters, cartoons, films, slides, etc, have been 
used m varieties of ways to reach out to the 
wider community carrying the message of 
the condition of women and also the 
strength in solidarity The present work by 
Nandita Haksar is one such very successful 
exercise in that direction 

Law and its ramifications have always 
been a poser for the mass.of people. Law 
with its complicated jargon, its dependence 
on interpretation by a ‘benevolent’ judiciary, 
with its aroma of fear and complications, 
has always been very forbidding. In the 
struggle for equality, not only the undeistan¬ 
ding of the legal position, rights, privileges, 
obligations, rem edies, etc, is vital but it is 
also imperative to know how the legal system 
works, particularly the patriarchal class bias 
of the system. This awareness, it is hoped, 
will make those involved in legal reforms 
more realistic and they will not expect 
miracles to happen with an amendment 
introduced in the law of a ‘severe’ punish¬ 
ment pronounced by a ‘humanitarian’ judge 
or a legal battle launched by feminist 
lawyers. 

In the women’s studies movement, creating 
awareness about the extent legal system has 
been an accepted genre of work. Most of the 
camps and programmes of awareness-raising 
have an integral component of legal literacy 
In fact these are the sessions which provoke 
articulation from otherwise quiet parti¬ 
cipants. Various groups have tried to present 
information material on the legal position 
of women, highlighting most relevant clauses 
of the law.' In the panel on gender justice 
in law organised at the second National 
Conference on Women's Studies held in 
Trivandrum in April 1984, the patriarchal 
character of the legal system was examined. 
Similarly in the various legal* literacy pro¬ 
grammes organised by the institutions of 
higher learning as well as women’s organisa¬ 
tions attempts at simphlied presentation of 
the legal system are made 

* Refer to Lawyers Collective Publication, 
“Recent Changes in Laws Relating to 
Women”, 1985, and booklets on various 
laws published by the Committee for the 
Advancement of Legal Literacy (CALL) 
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justice. The presentation deserves a special 
mention One wonders at times whether the 
graphics are accessories to, or the main 
plank of, the success of the book, Graphics 
have been prepared and used very judici¬ 
ously, cleverly and commendably. At some 
places the graphics expose the patriarchal 
nature of the legal system, as evidenced on 
the cover page or in the section on family 
and law or as exposed in the legal jugglery 
over who could be punished, whether the 
client or the prostitute (obviously the latter). 
At other places graphics provide instances 
of solidarity and self-confidence among 
women when they resort to legal action; in 
still another context graphics try to explain 
the complicated interrelationships between 
law and religion, and law and family The 
ariist, further, has succeeded in conveying 
the message through various expressions on 
the faces of the judges, the diehard lawyers, 
the feminist lawyers, the activists, etc 
Depending on the occasion, the judges are 
shown pontifical, accusing, male chauvinist 
and at times sympathetic In fact the 
graphics accompanied by lelhng remarks 
convey their meaning more sharply than 
volumes of written material 
The main objective of the book as men¬ 
tioned by Nandita is that it “will help women 


istng theirex 
riving at a deeper understanding of the real 
sources of our oppression and exploitation”. 
The question is why there is injustice and 
indignity for women. The author considers 
that family and religion,‘the core institutions 
of society which determine woman’s lives 
through customs, norms, values, practices, 
attitudes and action, have been responsible 
for making woman’s position subordinate to 
man’s and law has been instrumental in 
strengthening these beliefs. The overt and 
covert processes by which the subordination 
is entrenched have been depicted in the 
book. 

The linkage between religion and law has 
been in focus since the days of reform of 
Hindu Law and dramatically surfaced in the 
recent Shahbano case In the name of sanc¬ 
tity of personal laws, double standards of 
morality operates. The dominance of 
notions like, ‘family honour’, ‘woman is an 
economic burden’, ‘woman’s liie is for 
other’s welfare’, etc, get reinforced through 
legal measures justifying denial of property 
right to women, practice of dowry-giving 
and dowry-taktng, rape and many such in¬ 
human behaviour 

Very pertinent point with the demystifica¬ 
tion of law is that the objective is not mere¬ 
ly to make law less jargonised and simple 
but exposing its patriarchal chaiacter The 
author and the artist deserve congratulations 
for producing this work as a first step in 
woman’s struggle tor equality The book 
could be a very useful tool in awareness¬ 
raising participatory programmes where 
with the help of sensitive and more informed 
resource persons many more subtle processes 
of the legal system could be discovered 
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Lifting the Veils 

Fieldwork in a Public School in South India 

Meenakshi Thapan 

This paper attempts to show how certain techniques of data collection m sociological research may be adapted 
creatively to settings other than those in which they are first fashioned. Different social situations certainly require 
different tools of analysis, but it would be carrying specialisation too far to argue that we need as many methods 
as there are social situations. This point is illustrated below by showing how the method of intensive fieldwoik, 
developed by anthropologists into a scientific skill and an art, may be employed in the study of modern formal 
organisations—In this particular case, a school in south India. 


THF idea ot ‘fieldwork’ emerged in the con¬ 
text ol small communities and the ‘field’ 
initially implied a village, tribal settlement, 
or local community The choice of such 
fields for study may be seen as lying tn the 
conception of the ‘little community’ as a 
‘kind of human whole’ useful tor com¬ 
parison with other small communities This 
apart, ‘the self-contained community’ is also 
viewed as ‘the most nearly self-sufficient and 
ihe most nearly comprehensible in itself 
alone' (Redfield, 1961 157) Anthropological 
literaluie was thus flooded with in-depth 
studies ol small communities whose major 
contribution lay in providing important and 
extensive ethnogiaphy on different dimen¬ 
sions of community life 1 Subsequently, 
held studies ol social groups in urban 
settings and of complex organisations have 
become popular These include studies of 
different aspects of town or city hie as well 
as of institutions such as factories, hospitals, 
industrial co-opcintives, and educational 
institutions ; One explanation for the shift 
in anthropological interests could be the 
incieasmg unpoitance of urban India and 
complex organisations in social life. How¬ 
ever, the anthiopological cndcavoui to 
explain the whole cannot be undermined and 
as Srinivas suggests, ‘although ‘holism’ in 
the strict sense appears impractical in the 
study ol complex societies, and indeed of 
simple societies w hich are rapidly changing, 
its unique advantage is lo remind the field- 
worker that the segment of society he is 
studying is part of a larger and more com¬ 
plex whole, and that he should look for, and 
follow, the links where necessary and 
feasible’ (1979 7) 

It is significant tnat the transition through 
the little community, the urban setting and 
the complex organisation has brought with 
it parallel changes in the method itself 
Participant obxcrsatton was the primary 
method of data collection in the studies of 
little communities In the study of complex 
organisations, however, it is not always pos¬ 
sible to participate completely in the ongoing 
life of the institution. That is, the ethno¬ 
grapher cannot often perform the roles of 
the participants m the organisation or insti¬ 
tution being studied. The emphasis is 
therefore on interaction which is largely 
dependent on conversation and dialogue As 


a result, ‘understanding through talk’, which 
includes formal and intormal interviews, 
discussion and conversation becomes the 
primary method supported by observation, 
the use of questionnaires, the study of 
documents, and so on ’ 

Fieldwork, for me, resulted from an 
attempt to render an educational institution 
intelligible sociologically, that is, in terms of 
certain selected sociological paradigms ot 
social reality at both the micro (institutional) 
and the macro (societal) levels Such an 
effort to render dear what may at fust 
encounter seem obscure called for a holistic 
view of the actors’ externally observable 
behaviour alongside of their perception of 
their own social situation and of the school 
as a social reality I was thus interested, 
specifically, in the implications of a par¬ 
ticular ideology lor the schooling process, 4 
in the nature of interaction between tie 
participants in the school and between 
school processes and the wider society; and 
in the various dimensions of school life 
itself In more general terms, I was interested 
in arriving at an understanding of the school 
through the process of observing and inter¬ 
acting with the ongoing reality and ‘lifting 
the veils that obscure or hide what is going 
on' (Blumer, 1976 15) 

In this process, the most crucial problems 
were raised by the seeking ol information, 
both public and private, and the hiding of 
it by exercising control which created barriers 
between the ethnographer and the ’field’ 
The barriers 1 encountered raised some im¬ 
portant questions of censorship and control- 
Who restricts information and thereby 
creates barriers? When is it considered 
appropriate for information to be freely 
given and when is it concealed"* What con¬ 
stitutes free knowledge and restricted 
knowledge and what are the repercussions 
of this distinction on the ethnographer and 
her research** This paper is an attempt to 
highlight some of the problems generated in 
the ‘Field’ by the continuous interplay of the 
ethnographer’s search for information and 
the participants' masking of it as well as to 
seek answers to some of the questions raised 
above. 

THF ‘FIUI D’ AND THE ME I HOD 
! selected the Rishi Valley School (RVS) 
located in south India as my field It is a 
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special ktnd ol educational institution owing 
to the explicit presence ot an underlying 
ideology and some of the issues that in¬ 
terested me were the nature of this ideology, 
its relationship to conventional educational 
forms and content, the resultant relations 
among the participants in the school system, 
and their attempts to cope with external 
piessures and situations prevailing on school 
processes. 

RVS is a co-cducational, residential, 
public school It is run by a private Founda¬ 
tion whose main task is the propagation of 
the philosophy of its founder It is a small 
school by tui rent standards- there were only 
327 pjpils on the rolls in October 1981; qf 
these two-thirds were boys The pupils were 
drawn primarily from middle to upper class 
families and belonged mainly tn south India. 
There were 36 teachers of whom 21 were 
men. The teachers typically belonged to a 
south Indian upper caste, middle class, 
urban background At least 16 teachers were 
houseparents who take up residence in a 
‘house’ (of about 25 pupils) and are totally 
responsible for the pupils in their care 

I carried out fieldwork in RVS for a 
period of nine months during 1981 I stayed 
on the school premises in accommodation 
provided by the school. This afforded me the 
necessary facilities and opportunities for 
sustained observation of school activities 
and for building intimate relations with 
teachers, pupils and other school personnel. 

To begin with, 1 had no clearly formulated 
‘reseaich design’ as the basis for study as I 
was not testing any hypothesis A rounded 
case study was the aim I was therefore not 
interested in any specific areas of school life 
to the exclusion of others and rey focus on 
‘interaction’ as the subject of study and as 
a methodological device emerged during the 
course of my stay in the school ’ 

The first difficulty 1 encountered was in 
gaming ’entry’ into the school. The school 
management are the ‘gatekeepers’, as it were, 
of the institution and wish to protect 
teachers and pupils and as well as themselves 
from an outsider who seeks to observe 
school processes 1 wrote several letters to the 
school which remained unanswered 1 there¬ 
fore had to seek the assistance of the founda¬ 
tion and approached a foundation member 
who readily granted me permission to study 
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the school '’Her decision was based on the 
expectation that my work might serve as a 
feedback to the foundation and school 
management on the functioning of RVS as 
seen by an interested but impartial observer 
Her faith in my ability to undertake this task 
was not however shared by some other 
foundation members who were apptehensive 
as to whether I, a doctoral student, had the 
‘maturity’ and ‘right understanding’ to view 
the ‘experiment in human education' which 
was going to be ‘exposed’ to me What I did 
not realise at that time but became evident 
later was that as I had come to the school 
through the foundation, I was viewed with 
even more suspicion and distrust than usual 
as I was at first considered a ‘stooge’ of the 
foundation by some teachers and the 
management 

It was with some trepidation combined 
with scholarly fervour that I arrived at RVS 
My first few weeks there were fraught with 
tension and anxiety for the management and 
the teachers regarding the impact of my 
presence on the school, and this inevitably 
affected the nature of their relations with me 
1 briefly spoke to the teachcis at a staff 
meeting about the nature of my work and 
sought their co-operation and assistance At 
another meeting, however, where I was 
ahsent, the teachers were told by the prin¬ 
cipal to consult the headmistress before 
speaking to me so that there would be ‘no 
confusion or contradiction' in their state¬ 
ments to me. In this rnannci, the principal 

>ght to control the How ot infoimation 
by imposing an intermediary, between the 
teachers and myself, who would determine 
what was appropriate for disclosure (free 
knowledge) and what was restricted to them¬ 
selves (secret knowledge) This imposition 
became known to me through a teacher who 
was unfriendly towards the management and 
the teachers were very restrained in their 
relations with me in the beginning as a result 
of the injunction 

At this time some teachers did approach 
me for discussion but they were either those 
who were to shortly leave the school, and 
had nothing to lose by talking to me freely, 
or those who were in general disgruntled 
with the school’s mode of functioning 
These teachers mainly complained about 
what they considered the management's 
misdirection, the pupils’ preoccupation with 
themselves and lack ot sensitivity to what 
was happening around them, parental dis¬ 
interest in school goals, the Inundation's 
‘interference’ in school processes, and so on 
Some of these teachers were identified by me 
as the ‘ideologues’, that is, those with a 
special commitment to the ideology, they 
were particularly critical of school processes 
and also dissatisfied with their own role at 
RVS l was perhaps used as a sounding 
board by them and, while I listened carefully 
and took down notes later, 1 was all along 
aware that I was hearing onlv one side of 


A 


the story. 

Some other teachers were antipathetic to 
my presence in the school. Their questions 
and comments, however, often reflected their 
own insecurities and fears Thus a senior 
teacher who was unsure about how I would 
portray the school asked, ‘Will you be 
writing what you are told to write or 
whatever you feel like writing?’. Similarly, 
another teacher who later told me that she 
would like to study for a higher degree 
remarked at that lime, ‘Doing a PhD is an 
escape mechanism’ i handled their rather 
derogatory comments as best as 1 could 
under the circumstances but 1 remember 
being embarrassed and emotionally upset by 
them 

The pupils were not quite clear about my 
position in the school. I spoke to them as 
1 met them casually—individually and in 
groups—and told them about my work and 
made it clear to them that 1 was not a teacher 
in the school It took me quite a while 
however to 'make friends' with them and to 
get them to be relaxed and comfortable in 
my presence 

It was evident to me from the outset that 
1 had to first immerse myself in school It fc 
to the extent 1 could, and to the extent I 
would be allowed to, in order to penetrate 
the closed wall that stood between me and 
my ‘understanding’ of the school 7 Before 
coming to RVS, I had decided not to parti¬ 
cipate in any teaching as 1 felt that this 
would leave me with very little time for my 
own work. Nevertheless, had I participated 
in teaching, I might have gained a quicker 
understanding of school processes As it was, 
I was left with the option of joining in 
activities—other than that of the classroom 
and staffroom at first—such as the morning 
assembly, and accompanying pupils and 
teachers on hikes into the neighbouring 
countryside, interacting with them in¬ 
formally in the dining hail, -/d >n the 
houses. I also attended the yoga lessons, 
watched teachers and pupils at sport and 
gardening, and took part in the co-curncular 
activities, such as, music and drama. 

During this time, I was engaging in what 
Berreman, following Goffman, calls ‘impres¬ 
sion-management’ in the field (1972. xvn- 
Ivii) That is, I was trying to present myself 
in a manner that would be acceptable to 
teachers and pupils so that they could begin 
to trust me. I was behaving differently with 
teachers and with pupils who had differing 
codes of conduct Thus 1 presented an 
amiable but serious front to teachers and a 
more informal one to pupils. With teachers, 
1 was genuinely interested in what the 
ideology was striving to achieve through 
school processes as well as in the problems 
that ideological expectations might pose for 
the practical tasks of running a school This 
appeared to be the most crucial dilemma for 
teachers and the management and by not 
taking suits for or against the ideology I was 


able to participate in discussion on related 
issues. By my participation I wished to make 
it clear to them that I was not merely an 
observer but also sufficiently interested in 
their problems as to share and discuss them. 

I realised that the only way in which I 
could interact with pupils was by being 
where they were, out ide the classroom, at 
hikes, sport, after-dinner activities. Slowly 
they began to accept my presence amongst 
them and soon began to invite me to accom¬ 
pany them on hikes or to visit them after 
dinner. After about three weeks of my stay 
at RVS, the principal invited me to attend 
all the staff meetings as well as his meetings 
with the senior pupils. I thus began to take 
part inasmuch of school life as I could in 
the staffroom and the classroom—the two 
mam arenas of school activity—and outside 
This was done in an attempt to establish 
rapport with teachers and pupils and to get 
a picture of the community in the round, as 
it were 

Intimate and sustained observation helped 
in understanding the subtle and hidden as 
well as the manifest aspects of school life 
I could thus peiceivc some ot the 7 in- 
ponderabtha of actual life' which ‘cannot 
possibly be recorded by questioning or 
computing documents, but have to be 
observed in their full actuality’ (Malinowski, 
1922. 18). While not participating as a 
teacher, I was very much ‘mvloved’ in the 
everyday life of the school * 1 was not only 
attending and taking part in many of the 
activities but also developing close personal 
relations with teachers and pupils and my 
role in the school gradually began to be 
viewed with less suspicion by everybody 

’Involved observation’ was therefore an 
important research technique 1 used I have 
emphasised the significant role of ‘under¬ 
standing through talk’ which is necessary for 
obtaining the participants’ view of them¬ 
selves, of their relations with one another 
and of school processes. 1 thus conducted 
interviews, discussions and conversations 
with not only teachers and pupils but also 
with the founder, foundation members, 
some parents and other visitors to the 
school. 1 relied on formally structured inter¬ 
views, informal discussions and on what 
Woods calls ’naturalistic or behavioural talk’ 
which is heard and noted by the observer in 
the ‘ordinary course of events’ (1979: 263) v 

1 conducted formal interviews with the key 
personnel in the school such as the principal, 
headmistress, junior school head, and others 
in order to obtain answers to specific ques¬ 
tions on school processes, viz, the official 
definition of school aims, the procedures for 
the recruitment of teachers and the selection 
of pupils, the structural organisation of the 
school, and so on. 1 would begin the inter¬ 
view with questions from a prepared list and, 
apart from asking the interviewee to provide 
specific information, I also used the method 
of‘non-directive’ questioning. This involves 
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asking questions that are more open-ended 
than those which are formally phrased and 
are ‘designed as triggers that stimulate the 
interviewee into talking about a particular 
broad area’ (Hammersley and Atkinson, 
1983. 113) 

In the course of informal conversations 
with teachers, I attempted to let them 
elaborate their formulations, perceptions 
and meanings of school processes as well as 
their own roles and lives in the school 
Through these interviews and conversations, 
observation of activities, discussion of topics 
unrelated to actual school processes, and 
listening-in to casual staffroom talk, I was 
able to construct the major ideologies of the 
teacher culture. This resulted in the formula¬ 
tion of a teacher typology based on the 
mode of recruitment, the teachers’ percep¬ 
tion of their roles, and the nature of their 
commitment 10 1 then selected four teachers 
on grounds ol their being either ‘profes¬ 
sional’ teachers who were primarily commit¬ 
ted to teaching and a career or ‘ideologue’ 
teachers who were mainly committed to the 
elucidation, clarification and propagation of 
the ideology I interviewed them intensively 
loi the eouise ol their lives, careers, roles 
and their views on school processes It is 
Irom these teachers that I derived the vital 
elements ol the diltenng ideologies they 
subscribed to which proved to be crucial to 
my understanding of the teacher culture 

It was in my conversations with teachers 
and the management that I became aware 
ol the extent to which personal relations can 
cither hinder or facilitate an interview 1 
rarely obiamed any information from the 
principal with whom I had a very reserved 
relationship I also encountered resistance 
from some teachers who were clearly dis¬ 
interested in expressing their view’s on any 
aspect ol school life They just did not trust 
me sufficiently which was evident in their 
lack of response to my efforts to relate to 
them outside mv role of ethnographer My 
relationship with them existed at a very per¬ 
functory level and I was unable to transcend 
my position of a ‘stranger’ in the school with 
these teachers. 

Good personal relations would, on the 
other hand, lead to an interview being 
transformed into a more informal encounter 
and 1 would often be supplied with rich and 
valuable information beyond what I had 
originally sought Some teachers spent much 
of their ‘tree’ time speaking to me at length 
about various aspects of school life When 
they realised that they were sometimes saying 
more than they should to someone who was 
really an ethnographet and therefore an 
‘outsider’ in a very elementary sense, they 
would ask me not to quote them or say that 
a particular piece of information was ‘off 
the record’ Here the teachers themselves 
sought to impose controls on the informa¬ 
tion which they coqjd not, however, help 
sharing with me due to the rapport that had 


developed with lime Although the masks 
were removed at such moments, the distinc¬ 
tion between ethnographet and participant 
nonetheless remained This was evident to 
the extent the teachers were conscious ol my 
role even while sharing conlidences and 1 
remembered to tile away every bit of 
information I received whether or not I used 
it later. 

With the passage of time, I had esta¬ 
blished very close relations with some 
teachers who became my ‘key informants’ 11 
I did not select them as informants but in 
the course of time they entered into this role 
and provided me with not only lmpoitant 
information but alyo with an overall perspec¬ 
tive which might have been difficult to 
obtain otherwise 1 his was particularly in 
relation to the ideology and its association 
with school processes at both the manifest 
and the latent levels as this was not always 
easy to asceitain from observation. I was 
fortunate in finding informants with diver¬ 
gent attitudes and commitments to the 
ideology and their role in the school so that 
my understanding was not dependent on 
only one kind ol perspective. 

There were, however, two problems 1 en¬ 
countered during the course ol attempting 
to understand through talk ‘Talk’ can 
readily turn into ‘gossip’ which is important 
as data but irrelevant beyond a point It is 
important inasmuch as it plays a crucial role 
in the ‘folklore’ of a community and can 
lead to meaningful insights into inter¬ 
personal behaviour Interaction in an ins itu- 
tion is constituted by both formal and in¬ 
formal relations between participants which 
are based on status and position, personal 
friendships, likes and dislikes, and so on 
Gossip helps in understanding informal rela¬ 
tions in themselves and the manner in which 
the participants view them and their more 
formal relationshps I was often compelled 
to listen to teachers gossipping about other 
teachers’ private lives, pupils’ relations 
across sexes, their relationships with their 
parents, the financial status of parents, the 
lives of foundation members, and so on The 
ethnographet is allowed to peep behind the 
mask of what is considered ‘proper’ social 
behaviour and thus deciphers some ol the 
critical nuances characteristic of complex 
social interaction I was, however, always 
conscious of the tenuous but important 
dividing line between fact and fiction in 
gossip and balanced data from gossip with 
othe. sources 

The other problem 1 encountered in my 
conversations with teachers and the manage 
ment was when my opinion was sought on 
sensitive issues, such as, the implementation 
of the ideology in the school, or the role per¬ 
formance of certain teachers, members of 
the management and foundation members 
It was even more embarrassing when 1 was 
expected to join in the gossip and asked to 
commet on a particular teacher’s behaviour 


or activities even though this may be viewed 
as a sign ol inclusion in the community 12 
I had to use some tact, and at times I was 
circumspect, in rny answers as I was always 
expected to respond and could in no way 
avoid such questions 

In this situation it is clear that controls 
on information are lilted by the participants 
themselves and the eihnographer is invited 
to paiticipate in ‘back-stage’ activity, as it 
weie This may be due to the tact that acti¬ 
vity is viewed, by the participants, as being 
mclevant to the ethnographer’s research and 
is, therefore, considered safe for exposure 
The ethnographer, however, imposes her own 
controls, as 1 did at RVS, so as to steer clear 
of controversy as well as to direct talk into 
more relevant areas of interest 

Secret or restricted knowledge is shared 
not only as gossip which is not really private 
but external, as it were, to the speaker. More 
peisonal areas may be revealed-depending 
on the rapport that has developed one 
teacher, for example, showed me his diary 
and allowed me to read it over several days 
It mainly contained his experience of the 
ideology and attempts to implement it in 
RVS While one may not use the ‘con¬ 
fidential’ material one is able to obtain in 
any dncei mamioi, u cannot be denied that 
some ol it is responsible lor the insights one 
derives about the intricacies ot everyday life 
that cannot be obtained in any concrete 
form These insights inevitably find their 
way into the analysis although one may not 
refer to them oi to the source so as to avoid 
revealing the personal or secret nature of the 
information received or the identity of the 
informant Ihus although mutual trust and 
rapport leads to the gain of vital infor¬ 
mation, the ethnographer then faces the 
ethical question of the use of the material 
obtained This problem is a dilemma ex¬ 
perienced by every ethnographer who has to 
first worry about breaking the barriers of 
suspicion and distance and having done this, 
about how to use the sensitive information 
without betraying the informants. 

While it was relatively easy to gain access 
to the teacher culture and understand it 
through talk and observation, it was more 
difficult tp do so with pupils. It is simpler 
to identify with teachers and to relate to 
them than it is with pupils On the ethno¬ 
grapher’s difficulty in penetrating and 
understanding pupil culture. Woods suggests 
that the problem in talking lo teachers lies 
in ‘identifying the various caps they wear, 
with pupils it is sm/Tg the caps they are 
wearing’(1981 18) At RVS, the difficulty m 
getting to know pupils did not lie with those 
who were younger and junior but with the 
older, senior pupils My strategy in attemp¬ 
ting to mingle with senior pupils, boys in 
particular, and thereby establish rapport with 
them was by gaining entry into a particular 
house and first forging links with them 
tluough informal visits and conversation 
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Once these pupils came to Know me well 
enough, it was relatively easy to understand 
their perspectives through discussion 
Through them, 1 came into contact with 
their friends outside the house and with 
other senior pupils in the school. My under¬ 
standing of pupil views on different aspects 
of school life also developed m the course 
of my conversations with them in casual 
encounters and in watching and listening to 
them all over the school—in their inteiaction 
with teachers and amongst themselves 

A few pupils considered ‘different’ in both 
positive and negative terms by the teachers 
became particularly fnendly with me. There 
were those who were viewed as having a 
special interest in the ideology and were 
therefore considered ‘serious’ and ‘sensitive’ 
in their attitude to both school work and the 
ideology Such pupils, and others who were 
not very interested in the ideology but 
serious about school work in any case, pro¬ 
vided me with an overall perspective of the 
dominant pupil culture This was not pro¬ 
school or anti-school in its orientation but 
the pupils were largely consistent in their 
positive attitude towards the achievement of 
the school’s operative goals The pupils’ own 
goal orientations and parental advice seemed 
to be the major (actors shaping their orien¬ 
tation Pupil attitudes and school goals were, 
however, not necessarily in consonance with 
the ideology wlrch emphasises a different 
approach to learning and in this sense, the 
pupil culiute cannot be called ‘pro-school’ 
in its dominant orientation inasmuch as the 
ideology was all encompassing even if it was 
not strictly adhered to in school processes 

There were some pupils who were dis¬ 
interested in school work and in school goals 
in general One boy who was considered 
definitely deviant and treated in a casual 
manner by the teachers due to his total lack 
of interest in school work used me as a ‘relief 
agency’ (Woods, 1979 261) in telling me at 
length about his personal problems and 
apathetic relations with the teachers and 
other pupils This pupil became an im 
portant informant in providing me with a 
‘peep-hole’ view, as it were, of the ‘under¬ 
world’ ol pupil culture (in this ease, of senior 
boys) which appeared to consist largely of 
bawdy talk about girl pupils, the use of what 
was considered ‘foul’ language by the pupils 
themselves, smoking cigarettes surrepti¬ 
tiously, eating non-vegetatrian food (which 
was not allowed at RVS), and so on My only 
problem arose from the nature of informa¬ 
tion he sometimes supplied me As he con¬ 
tinuously broke school rules and told me 
about his exploits, 1 worried whether the 
teachers’ trust m me would be undermined 
if they discovered that 1 was aware of his 
breach of rules but did not inform them In 
order flpt betray the pupil’s trust in me, 1 
certsprSB my discussions with teachers by 
suppressing the information he made avail¬ 
able |0 me l was, however, always aware that 


I would lose the teachers' trust completely 
if they knew I was concealing ‘deviant’ forms 
of pupil activity from them. It, therefore, 
becomes the ethnngraphers's practical 
concern to hide some information obtained 
from one source from other participants in 
order not to lose credibility among different 
people. On the other hand, the sharing of 
some information may lead to the gain of 
further information It is a situation of 
balancing one against the other in a con¬ 
tinuous game of hide and seek, so to say, 
with information. 

Among the research methods I used to 
decipher school processes, classroom obser¬ 
vation was particularly useful in understand¬ 
ing interaction in a situated setting 1 did not 
use any of the conventional aids to dassrom 
research such as the tape-recorder, nor a pre¬ 
determined set of categories into which I 
sought to ‘lit’ classroom behaviour 1 wanted 
to remain open to everything that was taking 
place in the classroom to the extent that it 
was possible by being an unobstructive 
observer sitting at the back ot the room My 
main task was to listen to and observe 
classroom talk and activity and take down 
detailed notes By not using a recording 
device, which incidentally may have altered 
the ‘normal’ flow of activity 1 am, however, 
aware l may have missed what was happen¬ 
ing in different parts of the room 

I was primarily interested in observing the 
nature of teacher-pupil interaction in two 
different classroom settings in the junior 
and the senior schools In the senior school, 
where 1 had selected a particular classroom 
for study, I faced no problems of entry. The 
teachers' permission was sought by the head¬ 
mistress on my behalf at a meeting where 
1 was not present and they agreed to my 
presence in the classroom. The teachers were, 
by and large, unconcerned by my presence 
as were also the pupils who would only 
sometimes glance at my notebook while 
passing by to see what 1 was writing. Some 
teachers however would later come up to me 
with explanations as to why they thought a 
particular lesson had not proceeded well. 
Only one teacher mentioned my presence as 
being responsible for the pupils’ inattention 
in the classroom 

Apart from the evidence of the teachers’ 
need to provide explanations to the observer 
so that their competence was not misjudg¬ 
ed, they appeared to behave naturally in the 
classroom Over a period of time, I observed 
almost every lesson taken by different 
teachers—some several times over—and 
faced non-cooperation in only one instance. 

I did not face the ‘withdrawal’ or other 
tactics employed by teachers in the classroom 
to minimise observation as Hargreaves did 
(see Hargreaves, 1967 196) An important 
reason for the relaxation of such control in 
my case is that I sought to observe class¬ 
rooms in my second term at RVS by which 
time most teachers had accepted me to the 


extent they scarcely noticed Oy presence as 
observer at meetings and other occasions. 

It was in the classroom that I most directly 
experienced and shared pupil experience of 
school processes. For example, the pupils 
had often told me that they found a parti¬ 
cular teacher’s lesson ‘very boring’. I would 
invariably find them yawning their way 
through it. looking out of the window, 
participating half-heartedly in the discussion 
and glancing at their watches several times 
waiting for the lesson to come to an end. 
Their description of the teacher as a ‘bore’ 
and their behaviour in the classroom enabled 
me to experience the situation as they did 
and 1 found this teacher’s lessons boring 
myself. 11 1 could also experience the pupils’ 
enthusiasm for discussion when the teacher 
stimulated them into avid talk as well as their 
ability to listen in silence to a teacher who 
could hold their attention. 

In the junior classroom, 1 faced some pro¬ 
blems. I had selected the junior-most class 
where an experiment in learning was con¬ 
ducted by three teachers The curriculum was 
organised around different blocks of learn¬ 
ing, such as, a ‘physical’ block for the 
‘channelisation of the pupils' eneiay’, an 
‘emotional’ period for the ‘channelisation of 
the pupils’ feelings’, a ‘social’ period for 
encouraging ‘verbal expression’, a ‘creative’ 
period to develop ‘aesthetic appreciation' 
and an ‘intellectual block’ which was viewed 
as being ‘necessary’ for the pupils' learning 
The class-teacher was initially very appre¬ 
hensive about my presence in the room and 
it was only with the intervention ol the 
junior school head, and my assurance that 
1 would only quietly observe and not disturb 
the lesson, that I was allowed to sit in the 
classroom. I was not, however, permitted to 
take notes during the lesson I had to employ 
a strategy to circumvent the control that was 
being imposed: 1 begun to attend every alter¬ 
nate lesson and took down detailed notes 
during the intervening peirod Sometimes, 
in order to retain the immediacy of the situa¬ 
tion, 1 would casually leave the classroom 
and quickly take down notes before strol¬ 
ling in again. My experience in this class¬ 
room was, however, different from that in 
the senior classroom, not only because of 
the younger age of the pupils who were 
easily distracted by my presence, but more 
importantly because the class was fraught 
with many difficulties due to the new 
curriculum. 

The problems resulting from the attempts 
to implement the new curriculum escalated 
to such an extent that the junior school head 
had to intervene and the structure was 
reorganised This was the only instance when 
1 'interfered' in school processes and the 
‘interventionist research strategy’ unwittingly 
came into play. 14 My role in the process of 
change was triggered by a teacher seeking 
my advice as to what could be done as she 
was finding it difficult to handle the situa- 
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non. 1 asked her to speak lo the head who 
until then was not aware of the detenoiating 
situation in the classroom He first held a 
meeting with the three teachers concerned 
and also consulted me about possible 
changes and then took the necessary step of 
reorganisation M An improvement in the 
situation, however, quelled my doubts about 
what I viewed as my lack of detachment 
from school processes 
In addition to observation and under¬ 
standing through talk, I also distributed 
questionnaires to all the teachers and a 
section of the pupils in ordei to ascertain 
their socio-economic background, role per¬ 
ceptions, views on the ideology, education, 
and various aspects of school life The 
management sought to control the kind of 
information 1 was seeking from teachers by 
deleting two questions from the question¬ 
naire which had to pass the inspection and 
approval oi ihe headmistress belore distribu¬ 
tion The two very disparate questions, 
which I considered crucial to my question¬ 
naire, were aimed at eliciting the teachers’ 
views on the influence of the ideology on 
I heir lives and their description of a serious 
piohlem they had encountered tn the class¬ 
room and how thev had deat with it The 
reason given ior I heir deletion was that the 
questions were 'personal' and piobmg loo 
closely into the teachers' lives This was the 
view ol the management—the gatekeepers— 
who were protecting not only the teachers 
but also themselves as the teachers’ answers 
to these questions might levcal more than 
they would perhaps like the ethnographer to 
know The teachers in general, however, 
remained unperturbed by these questions 
which 1 raised in my conversations with them 
thus evading the imposed control 
1 examined school documents to obtain 
information on specific topics such as rules 
toi teacher conduct, the criteria for pupil 
admission, reports on pupils, statements on 
finance and annual reports, and so on 1 also 
studied documents pertaining to the history 
ol the school and to its relationship with the 
external order such as the council for the 
Indian school certificate examinations tn 
New Delhi. Access to these documents was 
relatively simple 1 was shown every docu¬ 
ment 1 asked tor including those that were 
considered ‘sensitive’ as they contained 
accounts of ‘executive committee’ (consisting 
of foundation members, management and 
senior teachers) meetings 1 saw some of 
these papers only tn the last few weeks before 
l left the school By then I was a completely 
trusted member of the communty which 
incidentally adds to the dilemma of the uses 
of the information obtained. 

The various methods 1 used for the col¬ 
lection of data generated insights into school 
processes and thereby contributed to my 
understanding of the social reality of the 
school. The combination of different 
research methods resulted in what, follow¬ 
ing Lacey (1976), i may call the ‘spiral of 


understanding’ 16 It is important to note 
that each level of understanding is associated 
with a particular mode of data collection but 
each level also contributes to an understand¬ 
ing of the whole Thus, for example, class¬ 
room observation contributed as much to 
my undeistanding of the school and to my 
•theoretical explanation of school processes 
as did understanding through talk The latter 
was, however, my main research tool It was 
partly imposed on me by the situation itself 
which necessitated interaction with different 
kinds of participants Initially, talk helped 
in establishing mutual trust and rapport and 
later, led to the gain not only of detailed 
information on everyday life but an under¬ 
standing of the complexities of school 
processes 

‘St'BJtci tvn r in Fieldwork 

Although this has been discussed by 
almost every ethnographer, 1 would like to 
briefly comment upon the role and impor¬ 
tance of ‘subjectivity’ in fieldwork, besides 
that of 'objectivity’ which is generally 
acknowledged For me, fieldwork has been 
not only an exercise in the collection of data 
but also a rich human experience to the 
extent to which 1 was completely immersed 
in and personally involved with the many 
dimensions of school life I attained the 
status of a member of the community when 
my name appeared on the list of teachers put 
up on the notice board in my second term 
at the school. This did not raise any objec¬ 
tions from either teachers, pupils or the 
administrative staff as it was assumed that 
1 was one of them although I was clearly not 
a member of the teaching staff. Similarly, 
I was expected to participate at staff 
meetings and was invited to staff dinners and 
other occasions. 1 had established close rela¬ 
tions with some pupils who would visit my 
room off and on and share their lives with 
me 1 was also invited to attend their ‘house 
functions’ in the evenings and took part in 
as much of pupil activity as I could 

My own involvement in school processes 
was such that 1 would be tense in sympathy 
with the pupils during examinations, fret 
over the problems being experienced by the 
teachers vis-a-vis the pupils such as in¬ 
discipline, experience the humiliation ol a 
pupil when he or she was being ticked off 
by a teacher or was recounting such episodes 
to me, worry about the implementation of 
the ideology and try to examine ways by 
whicn it could be accomplished, and also 
feel perturbed about the professional 
teachers’ role in such a school and ihe 
problems they faced apart from the limita¬ 
tions their presence imposed on ideological 
goals 1 used to look forward to special 
events like ‘moonlight dinners’ and outings 
to a neighbouring city as other participants 
did. A ‘tea party’ with teachers or a ‘gab 
session’ with pupils became pleasurable 
occasions as they were for the others In this 
sense, ‘fieldwork . may well be described 


as the act oi feat ol living umnuiiely hii/i 
st/angers' (Madan, 1 *> 147) although tn 

my case, they had bv now tianscended the 
position of ‘strangeis’ 

All this while, 1 was also conducting 
tieldwoik in what I hoped was an obiective 
manner I was constantly aware of my role 
as ethnographer and worried about my 
involvement in school mattci s It was in the 
process of taking down detailed notes and 
maintaining a held diarv that 1 was able to 
sustain the ‘detachment’ that appeared to be 
necessary for ‘objectivity’ 17 1 he significant 
role of subjectivity was, however, obvious to 
me all along in terms of “trying the intimate 
experience of ‘the other’ in oneself’ (Levi- 
Strauss, 1973- 9) in order to “reach down 
into the ‘grammar’ of the eultuie, so as 
to establish a translation, not just of the 
words but of the poetic meaning” (Leach, 
1973 12) 18 

Concluding Oiislrvahon's 

In conclusion, I would like lo draw alien 
tton to some of the problems t hat arose from 
the use of particular methods of data col¬ 
lection I would also like to make some 
observations about the relations of power 
that exist between the ethnographer and the 
paiticipants in the fieldwork situation and 
the problems these may pose foi them « 

In the study of complex organisations, like 
schools, the ethnographer engages in ‘both 
explicit and implicit forms of sampling’, 
which, following Ball (1984- 75), 1 use to 
refer mainly to ‘problems of selectivity’. 19 
The first and most impoitant point of selec¬ 
tion is the choice of the field Why did 1 
choose RVS as my study school? My selec¬ 
tion was influenced by a number of factors 
including the lacuna in sociological studies 
of schools in India, my interest in the 
ideology of J Krishnamurty, the founder of 
RVS and my own experience as a teacher 
there several years earliet Both academic 
and personal concerns thus motivated my 
decision As stated earliet, 1 was interested 
in examining the relationship between 
ideology and education and the lepercus- 
sions this had for schooling based on the 
case study of a partieulai school It could 
be argued that such a school is such n unique 
educational institution that the sociological 
t inch rigs would be iiisiillicicnt tot com¬ 
parative purposes and have no heating on 
wider social phenomena It i\ however, 
possible that while ideological discourse is 
explicit in one school, it may be hidden oi 
undetdeveloped in another 1 hat is, in some 
schools there mav be two forms ol discourse 
an official discourse, based on an ideology 
about education, that governs the function¬ 
ing ot the school and an everyday discourse, 
as it were, that directs actual school processes 
and is shaped largely by the pressures and 
demands ol the situation In other schools, 
such forms of discourse may be muled in 
expression or simply do not exist Such being 
the case, as well as the fact that private 
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schools (both aided and unaided) constitute 
about 60 per cent of all sshools in India, 20 
m> understanding of the social reality of 
RVS is located in the oveiall context of 
schooling in India 

Apart front the general considerations 
regarding the selection of the field, there aie 
the specific pioblems of sampling in the 
fieldwork situation I hus, why does one 
choose to study two particular classrooms 
in preference to othei classtooms 7 The 
reasons lor this aie lelalcd to the kind of 
information one is seeking Foi example, I 
was interested in examining tcacher-pupil 
interaction in the informal setting of a junior 
classroom wheie the pressures ot school 
work and examinations did not exist as well 
as in the more structured setting of a senior 
c'lassiooni where both teachers and pupils 
work under the pressure of imminent exami¬ 
nations Although I made an arbitiary deci¬ 
sion regarding exactly which classrooms 1 
would observe, this did not in any way affect 
the kind of data I was able to obtain What 
did happen was that in focusing on teachei- 
pupil interaction, I neglected a veiy im¬ 
portant dimension of school life, viz, inter- 
pupil interaction in the classroom More-over, 
in my interaction with senior pupils outside 
the classioom, 1 was able to interact mote 
closely with boys (who were more forth¬ 
coming) than with girls I, therefore, had to 
supplement the data obtained through talk 
with other sources such as the questionnaire 
which was distributed to the ihiee senior- 
most classes in the school 

Among teachers, the culture of the 
ideologue teachers emerged more pre¬ 
dominantly than that of the professional 
teachers although the latter outnumbered the 
former This is due to the encompassing 
nature of the ideology in school processes 
in terms of the superior value attributed to 
it by a dominant section of the participants 
although the focus of everyday life is 
educational transmission 

It is evident that the ethnographer and the 
participants censor and control the flow of 
information and thereby shape the nature of 
interaction between them The ethnographer 
thus has little power over the participants 
as ‘each works to place it [ interaction] in par¬ 
ticular social, emotional and political con¬ 
texts' (Cassel, 1980 30-31) In this sense, 
power is distributed between them and inter¬ 
action often involves negotiation rather than 
the stringent application of rules of pro¬ 
cedure (Barnes, 1979 24) It is the ethno¬ 
grapher howevei who seeks to elicit the 
participants' co-opeiation and has thus to 
take the initiative to negotiate, cajole, and 
use alternative strategies to tease out, as it 
were, information which is secret and 
therefore restricted This may include presen¬ 
ting different fronts to different kinds o( 
participants, as 1 did, to make oneself 
acceptable to the entire community and 
thereby eligible foi receiving secret informa¬ 
tion Success with participants depends on 


the ethnographer’s ability to handle inter¬ 
action in a manner that engenders con¬ 
fidence and trust Some participants may of 
course decline to enter into interaction and 
the ethnographer has no power to make 
them do so Once the ethnographer has 
obtained the information from others, who 
bci ome friends and informants, the balance 
of power shifts from the participants to the 
ethnographer inasmuch as the lattei may 
choose io use the information in any desired 
mannei 

It is here that the ethnographer encounters 
one of the most thorny pioblems in lield- 
work 'I his is primarily ethical in nature and, 
following Barnes (1979), may be succinctly 
phrased in terms of the question, ‘Who 
should know what 7 ’ The dilemma of the use 
of the material obtained first occurs in the 
field nsell For example, I encountered situa¬ 
tions in which I was censoring my conver¬ 
sations with different teachers and pupils to 
piotect other teachers or pupils in the school 
The ethnographer thus has to continuously 
be on guard so as not to betray other parti¬ 
cipants and lose their goodwill and credibi¬ 
lity in the field Apart from this practical 
eonsideiation, there is also the moral aspect 
in terms ot the trust and confidence which 
has been placed in the ethnographer and 
which, in human terms, is not usually 
possible to betray. 

The ethnographer also experiences the 
dilemma of the use of the material while 
providing an analysis of the acquired 
material This can be overcome by not 
revealing the names of the participants who 
supplied controversial or sensitive informa¬ 
tion which is sometimes the most useful in 
revealing the underlyjng reality of the field 
However, an extreme result of such a 
dilemma occurs when one has to drop the 
information altogether as any use of it would 
be completely unethical. This happened to 
me, for example, when J chose not to use the 
material from the teachers’ personal diary 
although it would have helped in providing 
an interesting dimension to my under¬ 
standing of the teacher culture from the 
viewpoint ol one kind of teacher. 

The ci ucial point that emerges is that the 
ethnographer does not really have the kind 
of power that is generally assumed to exist 
due to the acquisition of sensitive and im¬ 
portant material The ethnographer's use of 
the acquired material is generally governed 
by practical, moral, and most important, 
human considerations and an attempt is 
made to protect the identity of the parti¬ 
cipants and the efforts of the particular 
community to achieve their goals It is 
possible however that some ethnographers 
do misuse the information they acquire to 
fuither research in the area which has 
resulted in the extensive debate on ethics in 
social science research (see for example, 
Barnes, 1979) 

Fieldwork thus implies not only the 
straightforward collection of data but the 


complex task ol uncovering the masks or 
lifting the veils that he between the facade 
and the reality within a framework that is 
guided by both practical (in terms of the 
ethnographer's objectives) and ethical con¬ 
siderations To accomplish this task, the 
nature of interaction between the ethno¬ 
grapher and the participants is crucial to 
enable the ethnographer not only to gam 
information but to ‘understand’ the social 
reality of the field 

Notes 

[This paper is based on my PhD dissertation 
entitled ‘Education and Ideology The School 
as a Socio-Cultural System’ prepared at the 
Department of Sociology and the institute of 
Economic Growth, Universit) ol Delhi I am 
grateful to pupils and teachers at the Rishi 
Valle> School for their co-operation and 
generosity I am also deeply indebted to 
T N Madan tor Ins advice and encouragement 
ovet several years, and to J George Finally, I 
would like io thank the Department of Socio¬ 
logy ot Education at the University ofl.ondon 
Institute of Education for providing facilities 
lhai enabled me to prepare ihe final draft of 
this paper J 

1 Sec, lor example, Srmivas (1952), Betetlle 
(1965), Madan (1965), among others 

2 For anthropological accounts ot fieldwork 
in ihese areas, see Srmivas et al (1979). 

3 Woods has drawn my attention to the term 
'understanding through talk’ which he 
describes as a research style, concomitant 
with participant observation, and which 
consists essentially of conducting ‘inter¬ 
views, discussions, conversations' in short, 
some form of “talk”’ (1979 263) 

4 My use of the term 'ideology' stems from 
its concern with ideas and values and social 
transformation That ts, through the 
medium of discourse, ideology seeks to 
transform the world by providing a vision 
of a positive alternative to existing social 
reality In tins paper, I am using the term, 
except when stated otherwise, with reference 
to the world view and educational philo¬ 
sophy of the founder of the school 1 
studied 

5 This procedure appears to be shared with 
others For example, Beteille notes, 'When 
I went to Sripuram 1 did not have a definite 
preference for any particular aspec 1 of its 
social life, and I certainly did not have a 
clearly formulated plan of investigation 

I did have an interest in the problem of 
social inequality, but this interest took shape 
only in the course of my stay in the village’ 
(1975 102) Becker et al have also pointed 
out that their study had no research design: 
' we had no well-worked-out set of 
hypotheses to be tested, no data-gathering 
instruments purposely designed to secure 
information relevant to these hypotheses, 
no set of analytic procedures specified-in 
advance* (as quoted by Burgess, >982: 12). 

6 This was one indication of the relations of 
power tn the school—which were later 
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revealed 10 me—in terms ot who ‘counted’ 
in taking decisions 

7 I am using the term ‘understanding’, follow 
mg Wax, to refer to 'a socil phenomenon—a 
phenomenon of shared meanings’ (1071. Ill 
That is, the ethnographer tindeistands the 
field when she can interpret the winds., 
gestures and nuances ol the participants’ 
lives as they do 

8 1 use the lettn ‘involved’ as it has been used 
by Woods who defines Ins role in the held 
as that ot an 'involved raihci than a par¬ 
ticipating obsetver’ He views his involve¬ 
ment in terms of ‘the relationships entered 
into with staff and pupils, an identification 
with the educative process, and a willingness 
to go along with their perceptions of hie’ 
(Woods, 1979 261) 

9 I lip ‘ordinariness’ ot events has been tden- 
tilted by Woods (1981 16) at three levels in 
relation to three levels ol access The Mrst 
ts the public image that is presented to the 
ethnographer in the initial lew weeks at the 
school With the passage ol time, this front 
is relaxed and the ethnographer is allowed 
glimpses of life behind the mask However, 
it is only with the building of rapport and 
trust that the participants begin to conlidc 
(lien leeltngs, experiences, attitudes which 
piovide msighis into the actual functioning 
ol the school 

10 lor an elaborated discussion of tins 
tvpology ol teachers, sec Tliapan (1986) 

11 Some of my ‘key informants' were among 
those at the school with whom 1 formed the 
closest and most lasting relationships I 
could therefore never really view them only 
as informants they were also friends and 
confidants with whom 1 shared my anxieties 
and problems, usually related to some 
aspect of fieldwork. In fact, I could add, 
following Madan, that if it had not been 
for my key informants (Madan writes about 
his ‘convoy’ of five men) ‘fieldwork would 
have been a less rewarding undertaking 
and an even less enjoyable experience’ 
(1965 243) 

12 In this context, Gluckman notes that ‘the 
right to gossip about certain people is a 
privilege which is only extended to a person 
when he or she is accepted as a member ot 
a group or set’ (1963 313) 

13 Woods notes a similar experience in his 
study suggesting that ‘talk assumes an 
onomatopoeic quality’ thereby enabling the 
observer to directly experience the situation 

. (1979- 267) 

14 The term ‘interventionist research strategy’ 
is used by Lacey to describe ‘episodes of in¬ 
novation and change [that] can occur 
through research ’ (1976 62) although in 
my case, it was not a planned episode but 
arose out of the circumstances. 

15 For details of the classroom studies dis¬ 
cussed in th>s paper, see Thapan (1984) 

16 Lacey states that what he did was to 
“ ‘escalate insights’ through moving 
backwards and forwards between observa¬ 
tion and analysis and understanding" 


using different methods ol data collection 
(1976 61) 

17 It has been suggested that hoth ‘involvement 
and detachment' are the esseme of the 
ethnographers experience in the held 
‘Involvement is necessary to understand the 
psychological realities of a culture, that is, 
ils meanings lor the indigenous mcnibeis 
Detachment is necessary to construct the 
abstract le.ilitv a network of social relations 
including the rules and how they Uinc- 
tion ' (Powdermakcr, 1966 9) 

18 cf Cecil/ (198) 55-70) who scoffs at the 

anthropologist's attempt to get ‘into some 
innei voirespondence of spirit’ with par 
ticipants who, he suggests, would not 
welcome such an intrusion. He is emphatic 
that the ethnographer cannot ’perceive what 
his intoimanis perceive’ and ‘whalevei 
accurate or hull-accurate sense one gets of 
what one’s intoimants are comes fiom 
the ability to construe their modes of 
expression, their symbol systems ’ He 
thus concludes that ‘understanding the form 
and pressure ol natives' inner lives is 
more like grasping a proverb, catching an 
allusion, seeing a joke—or, reading a 

poem—than it is like achieving communion’ 

19 Ball uses the itrrns ‘naturalistic coverage’ 
and 'problems ol selectivity' to define his 
usage ot ‘sampling’ (1984, 75) It is not clear 
however what he means by ‘naturalistic 
coverage’ which needs further explanation 

20 Tins figure lias been taken from the Fourth 
All-India Educational Survey (NCERT 
1980) 
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Raw Jute Scenario 


Gautam K Sarkar 

The continuing jute imbroglio and the renewed state concern for it have naturally focused cttention on this 
traditional agro-based industry which has a dominant bearing on the economy of the eastern region of the country 
employing as it does around two lakh workers in mills and supporting about four million families dependent 
on cultivation of jute which is the most important commercial crop in the region. The study, in three instalments, 
pieces together in an integrated form the basics of the problems, prospects, and policy issues concerning the industry’s 
manufacturing sector, as well as its agricultural counterpart. The first of these considers the raw jute scene, the 
second deals with the manufacturing sector, while the last identifies the broad policy options for rehabilitating 
the industry in the whole. 


I 

Production and Productivity 

THE grim consequences of the partition of 
India, which saw the lion’s share of the sub¬ 
continent’s jute-growing areas going to 
Pakistan, for its jute economy arc common 
knowledge After the partition, a boost in 
raw jute production was the most vital im¬ 
perative for meeting the fibre requirements 
of jute mills in the country and the output 
of the fibre did witness a sharp rise in the 
immediate post-partition years As a short¬ 
term measure, the government of India 
encouraged a shift in acreage from au s 
(autumn) paddy to jute, deciding that any 
shortfall in respect of the availability ot the 
former would be met by allocation of grains 
to the jute-growing states Further, stress was 
laid on the raising of mesta This, alongside 
a buoyant global demand, led to a quick rise 
in area under jute—about three-fold in West 
(3engal, and about two-fold in Bihar and 
Assam—over 1947 to 1956 Ever since, the 
government has tried to expand jute acreage 
without reducing the area under aui paddy, 
the aim being to encourage the culture of 
jute in mono-cropped land under aman 
(winter) paddy prior to the sowing of the 
latter In 1984-85 production amounted to 
5 97 million bales of jute and 1 37 million 
bales of mesta accounting for about four per 
cent of the country’s total acreage devoted 
to jute and paddy 

Trtnds in Jint Production 
and PRODUcrtvrv 

However, jute production was charac¬ 
terised by significant yeai-to-year variations. 
For the present analysis we have considered 
the period 1968-69 to 1984-85 (that is, the 
period following the ushering in of the so- 
called technological revolution in Indian 
agriculture) to analyse the trends in jute pro¬ 
duction, acreage and yield The trend rates 
of growth are obtained from the exponential 
equation V = ae bl (transformable into a 
linear semi-loganthmic form) where b 
directly gives the annual rate of growth of 
output over the period with t as time 
measured in years. Our findings are that for 
the country as a whole and over the period 
considered, the trends in jute production and 
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acreage are not statistically significant and 
the growth rate of yield per hectare was 0 5 
which is s’Brificant at the five per cent level. 
For Wes Bengal, however, there was an up¬ 
trend in production, acreage, and yield of 
jute—tbe.i growth lates being 2 0 , 14, and 
0 8 which are significant at the one per cent, 
one per cent, and five per cent levels respec¬ 
tively The positive growth rates in the case 
of West Bengal were offset by insignificant 
or even negative trend rates of jute produc¬ 
tion, acreage, and yield reported in the other 
jute-growing states of Bihar, Orissa, Assam, 
and Uttar Pradesh It is worth noting 
though, that in the jute-growing districts of 
lalpaiguri, Cooch Behar, and Darjeeling in 
northern Bengal jute production, acreage 
and yield showed no trend In southern 
Bengal, only the districts of 24 Parganas, 
Nadia, Malda, Midnapore, and Burdwan 
showed positive growth rates in regard to 
production, acreage, as well as yield of jute. 
Altogether, jute production, area, and pro¬ 
ductivity in the country were marked by a 
striking sluggishness during the period under 
review, and with stagnant techniques and the 
scarcity of good land, the yield response to 
acreage now tends to be negative—reflecting 
decreasing returns—m most jute tracts of the 
country In 1984-85 the combined output of 
jute and mesta at 7 34 million bales fell 
substantially short of the Sixth Plan target 
of nine million bales 

A collation of the inter-year variability 
and the growth in productivity per hectare 
of jute with some major crops of the country 
is also revealing. The coefficients of varia¬ 
tion of the yield relatives of trend measured 
through centred three-year moving averages, 
which provide some idea about the annual 
yield variability of the different crops, 
alongside their compound growth rates 1 are 
contained in table 1. It is seen that the 
variability index of jute and pulses was 
similar, whereas variability was higher than 
jute in respect of cotton and groundnut and 
lower m the cases of paddy and wheat And 
growth rate of the yield of jute has been less 
than all the other crops included in the table 
The higher growth coefficient of jute yield 
obtained under the moving-average method 
as compared with the regression method 
indicated earlier should be judged in the 
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light of the perceptible inter-ycar variability 
reflected in a high coefficient of variation. 
Moreover, it is notable that although the 
growth rate of the yield of jute appears to 
have been similar to that of paddy, the 
acreage under the latter did register an 
uptrend in contrast to that under jute 

It would be ol interest to verify stati¬ 
stically as to whether there have been 
successive occurrences of bumper crops and 
crop failures in the case of tute because this 
has a bearing on the efficacy of inter-year 
stocking and price-stabilisation operations 
for the commodity For this purpose, jute 
yield data for the 32 years 1950-51 to 1983-84 
along with their trend values have been com¬ 
puted and classified into four equal parts 
according to deviations from trend The 
eight years ot poorest yield are termed as 
‘years of crop failure’ and the eight years of 
best yield are called ‘years of bumper crop’ 
(table 2 ).' 

What stands out from the table >s that in 
the case of jute there were no successive years 
of either bumper crop or crop failure even 
though the probability ot occurrence of such 
/ 8 

pairs is 32 I • viz, once in 16 years on the 

average. It is also interesting to observe that 
a year of bumper crops was generally 
followed or prece led by a year of crop 
failure—such pairs of years being 1957-58 
and 1958-59, 1961-62 and 1962-63, 1964-65 
and 1965-66, 1967-68 and 1968-69, 1969-70 
and 1970-71, 1973-74 and 1974-75, 1975-76 
and 1977-78, 1980-81 and 1981-82 

Reliable annual estimates of variety-wise 
and grade-wise output of jute in India are 
not yet available The report on raw jute 
prepared by the Technical Committee (1981) 
of the Jute Manufacturer Development 


Tabie 1- Variability and Growth of Yieid 
of Principal Crops, 1968-69 to 1983-84 



Variability 

Indices 

Growth Rates 

Jute 

6 1 

1.2 

Paddy 

5.7 

1.3 

Wheat 

36 

2.5 

Pulses 

6.5 

1.3 

Groundnut 

13 6 

1.3 

Cotton 

7.9 

2.8 
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Council (JMDC) brought out that the 
average yearly output (excluding mesta) over 
the last five years of the decade of the 1970s 
was 5.5 million bales of white jute (capsu- 
laris) and tossa (olitorius) varieties of which 
the former accounted roughly for 1.65 
million bales and the latter for 3 85 million' 
bales, that is in the proportion of 30 : 70. 
It was also shown that over the period the 
production of W/5 and TD/5 varieties of 
jute was the highest among all grades (about 
36 per cent of the total). The superior grades 
(grade 4 and above) formed about 40 per 
cent of the total output with grades 1 and 
2 accounting for only about 3 per cent of 
the total. 

The experience of the Juie Corporation 
of India (JCI) regarding us buying and 
selling operations for various grades of jute 
does not reveal a happy grade-wise demand- 
supply balance, that is the balance between 

he quality-wise availability of the fibre and 
mill requirements In most ol the jute mills 
the pattern ot raw jute consumption has 
changed materially and the industry has 
been consuming more and more of higher 
grades of the fibre in preference to lower 
grades However, throughout the jute world 
better qualities of the fibre are in short 
supply, whereas the production of low grades 
well beyond their demand has often created 
pressing problems In India the government 
policy of prescribing statutory price differen¬ 
tials for various grades of jute to provide an 
in-built mechanism lor encouraging produc¬ 
tion of superior grades is a reflection on the 
sub-optimal grade-composition of the 
country's jute output 

II 

The Production System of Jute: 

Features and Forces 

lute is a commercial crop and about 95 
per cent of its output may be regarded as 
marketable surplus, the balance being re¬ 
tained as seed and for village-level consump¬ 
tion Jute is also predominantly a crop of 
small farmers and tenant cultivators. Data 
regarding the size-distribution of jute 
holdings are scanty, but it is generally 
estimated that about three-fourths of the 
area under the crop is covered by holdings 
below two hectares A study conducted by 
the department of economics of Calcutta 


Tabi f 2 Jutf— Years of Crop Faiujrf 
and Bumper Crops 
(According to variations in yield) 


Crop Failure 

Bumper Crops 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1962-63 

1961-62 

1965-66 

1964-65 

1968-69 

1967-68 

1970-71 

1969-70 

1974-75 

1973-74 

1977-78 

1975-76 

1980-81 

1981-82 


university covering a sample of 891 jute 
growers in West Bengal brought out that in 
1975-76 about 80 per cent of jute farmers 
raised the crop on land extending fiom less 
than a bigha (0 133 hectare) to 5.99 bighas 
(0.801 hectare) The corresponding figure for 
the previous yeai was 72 per cent The 
average size of jute holding in 1975-76 and 
1974-75 was respectively 4.2 bighas (0.562 
hectare) and 5 bighas (0.669 hectare ) 2 The 
agricultural census (1976-77) data on West 
Bengal also brought out the unimodal struc¬ 
ture of jute (and mesta) farming in the state, 
revealing that in that year 58.5 per cent of 
the jute acreage was accounted for by farms 
upto two hectares in size, and 78.8 per cent 
of the acreage by farms upto three hectares 
Irrigated jute area formed only about 10 per 
cent of the total area under jute. 

Accordingly, the production of jute is 
crippled by the typical hazards and con¬ 
straints of small-scale farming m a quasi- 
feudal rural economy that thwart growth 
Some instability is doubtless the result of the 
stochastic element of weather variations— 
a very large proportion of the jute tract in 
the country being rain-fed, remains vulner¬ 
able to uncertain weather conditions 

Jute-Paddy Substitution 

Another vital aspect of the jute economy 
is the variations in the acreage (and output) 
that have significantly interacted with 
changes m jute-paddy price ratios with a 
one-period time lag in broad conformity 
with the cobweb model The zero-order 
correlation coefficient between changes in 
price ratios ot the two crops and the lagged 
changes in (the ratios of) areas under them 
over the period 1970-71 to 1983-84 turns out 
to be 0 624 which is significant at the five 
per cent level 3 

The lagged response of jute acreage to 
relative price changes of jute and paddy and 
the sizeable short-run elasticity of supply of 
jute have been established in several econo¬ 
metric studies The earlier studies tried to 
» 

explain the significantly positive price- 
elasticity of jute acreage for different periods 
in India and Pakistan on the basis of simple 
analytical models, the most common one 
being regressing each year’s acreage of jute 
on the relative prices and also acreage under 
jute, all in the preceding season Later 
enquiries were based mainly on the Nerlovean 
(price expectation and area adjustment) 
model 4 However, a basic limitation ol 
modelling jute-paddy substitution, as rightly 
stressed by Jabbar, lies in the assumption 
that both aus and aman paddy are com¬ 
petitors of jute and that there is complete 
shiftability (substitutability) between jute 
and paddy acreage. Ideally, a supply func¬ 
tion designed to estimate price-elasticity of 
supply, of jute should include only that 
proportion of the aus acreage as the com¬ 
petitor of jute upto which aus-jute is 
substitutable (which is not total but depends 
on the suitability of land for producing both 


the crops), rather than either both of aus and 
aman or even of aus acreage only 5 

On the other hand, the demand for raw 
jute because of its non-substitutability and 
its ‘derived’ chaiacter has a very low short- 
run price-elasticitv This taken with a higher 
supply elasticity tends to generate divergent 
cycles of price and output Roy, tor instance, 
found that over the period 1953-63 the pnee- 
elasticities of supply and demand for the 
commodity were 0 50 and - 0 19 respectively, 
and the amplitude of its price fluctuations 
exceeded that of output variations trom year 
to year 6 

For a clearer perspective of the process of 
jute-paddy substitution one has to go 
beyond their relative prices and consider the 
relative profitability which takes into 
account shifts in production and cost 
functions. 7 Acharya found acreage shifts in 
jute to have been affected by changes in 
relative returns per hectare rather than by 
changes in relative harvest prices * Of 
course, the type of dependency visualised in 
this approach is governed by the average 
farmci's situation. “If he is a net buyer of 
rice, he will ask himself how much paddy 
can be bought for the jute he might grow; 
if he is a net seller of paddy, he will com¬ 
pare the net money returns to either cron.” 9 

A number of empirical studies covering 
various regions have focused on the relative 
profitability per unit area of the two crops 
in different years For instance, the farm 
management investigations conducted for 
the government of India in the Hooghly 
district covering all sample farms for the 
period 1970-71 to 1972-73 brought out that 
jute had a decisive edge over paddy in terms 
of profitability per hectare (Rs 930 and 
Rs 4$1 per hectare respectively), but the 
per hectare cost of cultivation of jute was 
also higher (Rs 1,639) than that of paddy 
(Rs 1,532) Results presented by Goswami 
and Bora 1 " on the basis of data for 150 
farm families of the Nowgong district in 
Assam for the three years ending 1970-71 
indicated that despite higher costs of cultiva¬ 
tion per hectare of jute compared to paddy, 
the output-input ratio for jutt was on the 
average one and a half times as high as 
that for paddy The authors held that this 
resulted in the observed increase in the 
acreage of jute of the sample farms Garg 
and Singh" attempted a similar exercise in 
the comparative economics of jute and 
paddy in respect of a sample of 50 jute 
growers in the Phool Behran block of the 
Kheri district in UF for 1973-74 and ex¬ 
plained the long-run tendency of a decline 
in area under jute and an increase in that 
under paddy in the district in terms of higher 
returns to paddy growers compared with the 
jute growers Altogether, it is sensible to 
premise supported by abundant statistical 
data that jute growers, although small and 
operating on low levels of technology, are 
strongly market-oriented—a conclusion 
which has the obvious policy implication 
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that technological innovations need only 
prove economically worthy in order for them 
to be utilised by the growers 

Empirical studies aKo suggest that |ute 
like any other cash crop has been more price- 
responsise than paddy and most other food 
ciops Generally speaking, the supply elasti¬ 
city ol the basic toodgrairi ciops, sii’h as 
paddy and wheat, is much lower than that 
ol the so-called cornmeict.il imps, one 
simple reason for this being that the former 
comprise a highet proportion of the total 
agricultural land (and production) and 
therelore, respond pioportionately much less 
to relative puces Jute accounts lor a rela¬ 
tively small part ot the combined acreage 
undei jute and paddy and therefore, a given 
price-induced change in acreage would mean 
a larger proportionate change for jute than 
for paddy It is also pertinent to note that 
some jute growers prefer to tatse the crop 
out of tradition lather than fully switching 
to paddy in response to relative changes in 
prices or profitability This is done as 
well (or immunity against floods that aic 
common to several jute-growing tiacts It 
only aus paddy is cultivated, it is liable to 
be severely damaged by floods which do not 
affect the jute crop as much, insofar as the 
latter generally is quite tall by the time floods 
occur in such regions Moreover, in poor soil 
ateas the growing of jute may increase soil 
fertility which also spurs its culture in 
preference to a pure am uman combination 
These considerations lie behind (he con¬ 
tinued cultivation ot somt jute, particularly 
by risk-averse gioweis, even in the wake of 
low prices ot the i omrnoditv 

However, although in certain areas the risk 
element m rice cultivation and other con¬ 
siderations encourage some raising of jute, 
jute culture in general entails gieater risk and 
larger cash outlays (as seen above) than the 
cultivation of aus paddy Our earlier finding 
regarding the relative inter-year yield variabi¬ 
lity of jute and paddy as a whole is not fully 
revealing in that, it masks the variability of 
aus paddy—the true competitor ol jute. Jute 
farmers and agronomists agree that annual 
variations in yield and prices of jute are 
perceptibly laiger than those of aus paddy 
which is to say that the risk factor in jute 
production is greater because of both types 
ot temporal uncertainty This alfects returns 
to investment and discourages technical 
improvements in jute fanning, although 
there is very little empirical evidence to assess 
the extent to which such risks have actually 
affected the decisions ot small lute growers 

III 

Jute Prices and Exports 

The annual variations in raw jute prices 
have been closely fashioned by situations of 
scarcity or abundance Thus the years of 
‘bumper crop’ and ‘crop failure’ (as identi¬ 
fied previously) have generally been associa¬ 
ted with slumps and upheavals of fibre prices 


respectively To cite some recent instances, 
the bumper-crop years of 1967-68, 1969-70, 
and 1973-74 were all attended by strikingly 
low jute prices similarly, the poor-crop years 
ol 1968-69, 1970-71 1974-75 and 1977-78 
were all years of high jute prices (table 3). 
It appears therefore, that changes in supply 
have been the outstanding factor in shaping 
variations in raw jute prices given the low 
short-run price-elasticity of demand for the 
commodity. This is somewhat revealed by 
the close relationship between changes in a 
particular year relative to the preceding year, 
of supply (production plus imports and 
opening stocks) and prices. Expressing 
relative changes in supply and prices as S 
and P respectively. 


and for the period 1967-68 to 1983-84, the 
value ol the correlation coefficient between 
the two is found to be -0 898 which is 
significant at the one per cent level 12 The 
(mean level) supply-elasticity of price turns 
out to be -0 61. Clearly, however this is not 
a very faithful indicator of the supply- 
responsiveness of prices of jute in that, this 
docs not reveal the effect of temporal ‘shifts’ 
in demand which also constitute a cognis¬ 
able factor in price formation 

In this context it is worth noting that raw 
jute prices have been found as sensitive to 
previous year's jute goods prices The 
reasoning behind this is as follows Raw jute 
is marketed by farmers and middlemen at 
a time when the prices of jute goods, that 
are to be made of the raw jute, are still 
unknown. Buyers of raw jute do not know 
for sure at what prices this can be sold to 
the mills The middlemen make an expecta¬ 
tion of the wholesale price, Vsed on 
previous year's prices of jute goods and 
previous year's mill consunip’^m ot raw jute- 
the higher both are, the higher is current 
year’s price, which of course is most of ail 
influenced by current year’s supply of raw 
jute 13 

Nature of Price Variations 

The maximum, minimum and average 
prices at Calcutta of the standard Assam 
Bottom W/5 and TD/5 varieties of jute are 
contained in table 3, 14 The spread between 
the maximum and the minimum prices 
varied noticeably from year to year Since 
the mid-1970s up till 1980-81 the range was 
lessening steadily This was in contrast to the 
pronounced gyrations observed in earlier 
years, such as in the late 1960s and the early 
1970s, and seemed encouraging to several 
commentators wntmg in the early eighties " 
However, m more recent years both intra¬ 
year and inter-year price variability of jute 
have aggravated, with prices of the fibre 
shooting up <6 the unprecedented level of 


about Rs 1,000 per quintal in 1984-85 only 
to be followed by a dramatic fall in 1985-86. 

Over the long run, jute prices in nominal 
terms have naturally moved ahead, the semt- 
loganthmic trend equations covering the 
period 1964-65 to 1983-84 yielding stati¬ 
stically significant annual growth coefficients 
ot 1.9 and 1.4 lor loose jute middle (Assam 
Bottom) and pueca bales respectively 
However, the purchasing power of jute in 

1983- 84 in terms of all commodities (indices 
of wholesale prices of jute deflated by 
indices of wholesale prices of all com¬ 
modities) was 26 per cent lower than what 
it was m 1970-71 The situation improved in 

1984- 85, but worsened sharply for the com¬ 
modity in 1985-86. The commodity or barter 
terms of trade for jute (prices received by 
jute growers deflated by prices paid to them 
to the non-fatm sector) also appear to have 
been unfavourable since the late 1960s and 
inasmuch as jute yields have been basically 
stagnant, the income terms of trade of the 
commodity have also declined during the 
period From this secular decline in the real 
prices and terms of trade of jute i; appears 
that India’s jute agriculture has been sub¬ 
jected to a trend situation ot price di uncen 
lives, although one should acknowledge that 
there are major differences and changing 
differentials between the wholesale prices 
and the producer prices of the commodity— 
temporal as well as spatial in chaiactcr 

Monthly data, as presented by the Indian 
Jute Mills Association (1JMA) relating to 
the benchmark variety of Assam Bottom 
W/5 were used to study the intra-year 
(seasonal) behaviour of jute prices by expres¬ 
sing these prices as percentages ol their 
respective trend values (centred twelve- 
month moving averages) ignoring the 

Table 3: Raw Jinr Prkis* at Cai cunx 
(Rs per quinta!) 


Maximum Minimum Average 


1967-68 

134 

00 

96 

48 

112 

24 

1968-69 

210 

38 

134 

00 

183 

26 

1969-70 

198 

32 

112 

56 

142 

31 

1970-71 

lfl 

52 

132 

66 

153 

38 

1971-72 

166 

16 

128 

64 

147 

51 

1972-73 

190 

28 

144 

72 

168 

95 

1973-74 

158 

.12 

129 

98 

139 

84 

1974-75 

206 

36 

147, 

.40 

175 

83 

1975-76 

214 

08 

174 

20 

187 

92 

1976-77 

234 

00 

175 

00 

195 

63 

1977-78 

234 

00 

192 

00 

216 

91 

1978-79 

229 

00 

194 

00 

205 

68 

1979-80 

239 

00 

200 

00 , 

222 

49 

1980-81 

219 

50 

210 . 

oo; 

218, 

.82 

1981-82 

260 

00 

219. 

50 

243 

70 

1982-83 

335 

00 

245 

00 

274 

.03 

1983-84 

670 

00 

290 

00 

373, 

.56 

1984-85 

1000 

00 

630 

00 

806 

.21 

Note * : 

Prices relate to those of Assam Bottom 


W/5 variety upto 1979-80, and to those 
of TD/5 variety from 1980-81 to 
1984-85 
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abnormal months. However, no seasonal 
pattern worth the name was discernible 
Data on farmgate prices and prices ruling 
at the primary markets (which are not 
gathered systematically and as currently 
available are inadequate for analytical 
purposes) are likely to evince a seasonal 
pattern because of the poor holding power 
of small impoverished growers and their 
distress sales in the immediate post-harvest 
months 16 The movements in Calcutta 
prices are ironed out over the year because 
of inventory manipulations which affect 
prices both from the demand and the supply 
sides This explains why inventory variations 
ovei the different months are generally 
sizeable and do exhibit some seasonal 
leaturcs as revealed by IJMA data of 
monthly stocks of both its member and non- 
member mills Thus, from October to 
Idiiuary or so, jute slocks in Calcutta rise 
noticeably from the low levels in August and 
Septembci. in accordance with the inherent 
seasonality of jute production and market¬ 
ing 1-tom February market arrivals taper ofl 
steadily 

l‘KU t S AM) PRODUC 1 ION C'OSIS IN 

India and Banco adfsh 

Dillerences between prices ol jute in India 
and Bangladesh have time and again en- 
, ouiaged clandestine movements of the Fibre 
,.eross the border, thereby complicating the 
pros urement problem and the price situation 
in India Authorised imports of jute from 
Bangladesh also have had their impact on 
domestic juie prices in India in some years 
ol poor output Reasonably elaborate and 
recent data on cost of production of jute in 
the two countries aie difficult to come by 
Moreovei, any rigorous mter-country cost 
comparison is always hazardous, for denot¬ 
ing costs in terms of a common currency by 
using othcial exchange rates, where the 
currencies may be under-valued or over¬ 
valued, does not give the true picture. 17 
However, some available data on the relative 
structure of costs of jute cultivation in the 
two countries are not devoid of significance 
For India, in addition to the estimates 
presented in farm management investigation 
in the Hooghly district earlier referred to, 
estimates for 1974 indicate costs of about 
Rs 1,600 per hectare 18 Another estimate 
reports production costs of Rs 3,330 pet 
hectare in West Bengal and Rs 1,700 in 
Assam for the period 1978-81 of which 
about 47 and 21 per cent respectively were 
accounted for by (cash) wage costs As per 
the same source, production costs per acre 
in Bangladesh for the more recent year or 
1983-84 were around 3700 taka on fulT-cost 
basis and 1550 taka on cash cost basis. 18 
Tables 4 and 5 bring together costs in dollar 
terms in the two countries and throw some 
light on the cost advantage enjoyed by the 
raw jute sector of Bangladesh vis-a-vis India 

insofar as the cost of raw jute to the jute 


mills was determined by the statutory 
minimum prices payable to groweis, and 
which in turn were linked to the cost ol pro¬ 
duction of raw jute, Bangladesh null f id 
an edge over their Indian counterparts, md 
the frequent waiving or non-enforcement ol 
minimum prices in Bangladesh further tiled 
the scale in favour of ihe country’s evmiters 
of jute manufactures and raw jute li is u'so 
particularly worthy of note that the aveu ge 
yield and quality ol jute in Bangladesh have 
been better than in India. The Intensive Jute 
Cultivation Scheme (1JCS), financed both 
by the IDA and the Asian Development 
Bank, helped raise the fibre yields and 
quality in Bangladesh significantly, and at 
least in the IJCS areas jute yields almost 
doubled to about 18 quintals per hectare 
when the scheme was discontinued in 
1982—much higher than the yield levels 
attained in India, viz, 13 to 14 quintals per 
hectare In contrast, the centrally-sponsored 
Intensive Jute Development Programme 
(IJDP) launched in India in 1972-73 and also 
conceived in terms of a package approach, 
suffered from major deficiencies in terms of 
the actual implementation of its stated goals 

Exporis of Raw Jun- 

Following significant output expansion, 
modest exports ol raw jute were allowed 
from the early years of the 1960s after a ten- 
year ban imposed in 1950-51. However, over 
the decade of the sixties, average annual 
exports of raw jute from India amounted to 
only about one lakh bales In the mo.e 
recent period, fibre exports attained sizeable 
proportions in the years 1971-72 (3 68 lakh 
bales), 1973-74 to 1975-76 (2 56 lakh bales 
annually), and again in 1980-81 (one lakh 
bales) and 1981-82 (3 7 lakh bales) because 
of good crops The shortage of the fibre in 
the three following years ruled out its 
exports, but in the context of excess supply 
and falling prices in 1985-86 an attempt to 
export raw jute was made albeit without 
much success. 

Figures of raw jute exports as published 
by IJMA (as per DGCIS sources) and as 
available from JCI do not quite tally as 
regards their destination. Howevei, it is clear 
that the USSR has been the leading importer 
of raw jute from India in recent years, and 
the earning of ‘free’ foreign exchanges from 
raw jute have been meagre In several years, 
the Soviet Union was virtually the lone 
buyer It is also notable that the country 
bought mainly the superior grades of the 
fibre (such as TD/2 and TD/3) to feed its 
few jute mills turning out sugar bags and the 
like. 

Obviously, a sluggish output of jute in 
India precluded the emergence of a sustained 
exportable surplus of the fibre and the 
periodic discontinuance of exports meant 
the loss of markets difficult to recapture. 
There was intense competition from 
Bangladesh both m terms of price and 


quality, as well as fiom 1 hailand. And while 
high-grade fibres were largely demanded 
abroad, India's export availability of jute in 
keeping with its production pattern was 
conlined essentially to interior grades High 
height costs and inadequate shipping facility 
(to a discussion of which we shall turn later) 
also impeded the exports of raw )ute from 
India, as in the case ol jute manufactures. 

IV 

(ionstrainlti of the Production 
System 

The factors that prevented jute growers 
trom exploiting the yield potential of their 
farms and of the improved jute varieties may 
be categorised along conventional lines into 
two groups' (l) technological, (n) structural 
or institutional (socio-economic), and as is 
well known, these are not mutually exclusive; 
there are organic interactions between’them. 
The role of these inhibiting factors in ex¬ 
plaining the stagnation ol the iutc economy 
should ideally be ascertained by means of 
a regression technique, but some institu¬ 
tional and organisational fattens obviously 
do not lend themselves to any reasonably 
satisfactoiy quantification, so one lias to fall 

« 

1 Mil I 4 Owl* .1 t 111 I ISM ION Ol- Jl'TI IN 
iNtll \ \M> B \N( ,1 Mil SH, 1977 


( Dollar s per quintal ) 



India 

(1) (2) 

Bangladesh 
(3) (4) 

Hired labour 

4 49 

12 42 

5 58 

7 28 

Bullock cost 

2 65 

2 65 

2 08 

2 7.4 

Seed 

Fertilises 

0 42 

0 47 

on 

0 48 

and manures 
Plain protection 

1 42 

1 44 

0 52 

0 .40 

materials 

0 11 

0 22 

0 11 

— 

Loan interest 

0 29 

NA 

0 06 

- 


Notes (1) I siimates ol Department of Agri¬ 
culture. government of India 

(2) 1-stimates ol Department of Agri¬ 
culture, government of West Bengal 

(3) Lstimates lot IJCS areas 

(4) Lstimates tor Non-IJCS areas 
NA Nor available 

Source Governmeni ol West Bengal, Socio- 
Fconomic and Lvaluation Branch, 
Directorate ol Agncultue, World Bank 
(1978), annex 10, table 1 

Txmt 5 Cosrsor C’t i iivaiidn or Jim 


IN INDI \ XNO B \N(, 

I \RF Ml, 

1984-84 


India 

Bangladesh 

Full costs (dollars 
per hectare) 

492 

.470 

Cush costs (dollars 
per hectare) 

191 

155 

1 ull costs (dollars 
per ton; 

442 

211 


Source Burger cl al (1985), p 24 
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back upon a simphste dichotomic analysis, 
that is based on a broad consideration of 
the importance or otherwise ol the con¬ 
cerned factors 

The technological (actors relate to 
(a) genetic potential and characteristics on 
one hand and (bl cultural practices on the 
other As regards the termer, the availability 
ol improved 01 hybrid seed is stated to be 
an important limiting tacior in increasing 
yields ol jute Whereas the availability of 
cernlied seeds ot iceommcndcd improved 
varieties ot jute is generally inadequate, that 
of capsularis is particularly meagre -only 
about five pet cent of the total requirement 
This is because capsulans are shy-yieldcr.s, 
with high unit costs of production, and the 
seed-producing agencies are reluctant to take 
up their production Secondly, genetic 
improvements in regard to jute have not yet 
resulted m varieties which may cause jute to 
displace significantly other crops on ramfed 
or irrigated land Thai is 10 say, the poten¬ 
tial of genetic improvements and superior 
eulluial practices are less fully exploited fot 
jute than lor the basic toodgrains—wheat 
and rice, and some major progress is yet to 
be achieved Moieovcr. seveial genetic 
advances seemed or toieshadowed in the 
laboratories have not yet been transmitted 
to the jute growers Yield gap analyses reveal 
that multiples ol existing repiesentative 
yields are realisable, though to a lesser extent 
than when comparing high-yielding vaiieties 
with the traditional ones in the case of 
foodgrains Jests under conlrolled con¬ 
ditions have shown that yields could be 
raised lo even 35 quintals per hectare, 
wheteas undei actual field conditions the 
normal yields are considerably less, as 
indicated earlier Also, the range of varia¬ 
tion in yield is pronounced under varying 
agro-dimattc environment Existing im¬ 
proved and hybrid varieties of jute tend to 
have much highei production costs, but 
higher net returns as well, the greater 
production costs of the select varieties 
however make them suitable for farmers who 
are financially capablq ol assuming greater 
risks, or for intensive cultivation on smaller 
plots 

As regards cultural practices, a chief 
difficulty concerns letting which excits a 
potent influence on quality. The potential 
of communal retting facilities, and ol 
mechanical and microbiological retting 
techniques is almost totally unrealised Jute 
areas having line sowing are also scry 
limited, and there is scarcely any use of seed 
drills ol even the hand-pushed, single-row 
types Jute and mesta growers still sow by 
adopting the age-old broadcasting method 
despite the acknowledged gams from line 
sowing The recommended doses of ferti¬ 
lise! s are not applied in most areas, including 
the IJDP areas, except in some of the 
olnoruis tracts of southern Bengal And 
some jute farmers are not inclined to use 
fertihscis in low-lying tracts owing to the risk 


of inundation There is evidence that jute 
growers have in many areas transferred their 
subsidised fertiliser supplies to paddy or 
other crops. Plant protection against pests 
and weeds is also unsatisfactory 

Institu i ional Impediments. Credit 

Although the importance of credit has 
been somewhat overrated by many (such as 
the RBI’s 1981 Working Group on Institu¬ 
tional Credit for jute growers), given the 
tacts that credit requirements for jute by 
virtue of the high costs of jute growing are 
relatively high per hectare and the most com¬ 
mon immediate source of it is indigenous, 
there does arise a dearth of resources which 
harasses the small jute growers exactly when 
they need them 20 T he major jute-growing 
states are in the eastern region where the 
scale of institutional finance in the agri¬ 
cultural sector is well below the average for 
the country And the dadan (tied advances) 
system, deeply entrenched in undeveloped 
semi-feudal agriculture, has subjugated a 
vast section of impoverished jute growers as 
well Jute being a commercial crop, gioweis 
(including sharecroppers) can command 
some credit in the informal market com¬ 
prising landlords/traders/moneylenders 
against the security of their crop The low 
(and even aero) rate of interest often charged 
by the lenders conceal to a considerable 
extent charges in the form of low prices for 
produce forcibly sold in repayment—indeed 
a striking feature of the dadan system ts that 
it is garbed in a form that avoids the 
emergence of any interest—and much of the 
prices received by the jute growers therefore, 
represent a high, implicit rate of interest An 
integration of production, credit, and 
marketing has been conspicuously lacking 
in the case of jute because of a languishing 
co-operative movement, while JCI’s involve¬ 
ment in production has until very recently 
been minimal 

Marketing Problems 

The incentive effect of marketing is 
vitiated by the allocative inefficiency and 
inequitable features of the traditional jute 
marketing system with powerful monop- 
sonistic functionaries at the upper echelons 
of marketing, particularly the commission 
agents of mills, that appropriate a dis¬ 
proportionately large margin compared to 
the services they provide even in terms of the 
value judgment of conservative official 
reports. 21 Empirical studies on price 
spreads and structure of jute markets are 
incopious, but just to cite one broad 
instance, when in the 1980-81 season the 
TD/5 variety was sold at the farm level at 
around Rs 120 per quintal the price at the 
Calcutta terminal market ruled at about 
Rs 220 per quintal. Admittedly, in the case 
of jute where different sub-systems of the 
markets are characterised by various shades 
of imperfect competition, and the multiple 
classes of intermediaries (ranging from the 


small, poor rural /arias to the prosperous 
arhatdars and commission agents) have 
divergent class interest, any single measure 
like the static concurrent method of gaugtng 
price spread is not adequate for the purpose 
of judging the overall economic perfor¬ 
mance and social (distributional) aspects of 
the marketing channels Nevertheless, the 
low producer share in the final value of the 
produce provides some idea of the collusive¬ 
ness and the anti-grower bias of the jute 
markets. One may also note that because of 
the pronounced year-to-year fluctuations in 
output and supply, speculation enters into 
the price formation of jute in a big way, and 
private traders count upon a htgh trading 
margin to meet the risk of sharp, speculative 
price variations and maintain their desired 
‘normal’ profits on the average over time. 

The state of market information is also 
poor Price intelligence has been limited by 
the slow progress of regulated markets, and 
of grading despite the introduction ol IS1 
grade specifications for jute. 22 There has 
been a tendency in official circles to 
understate grossly the crop shortfalls in bad 
years for fear of speculative price rise, but 
this actually exacerbated the problem 
through the creation of informationally 
inefficient (irrational) expectations In 
addition to this, poor production statistics 
and delayed reporting have precipitated 
specultive price gyrations, with crop esti¬ 
mates of different government agencies, the 
jute traders, and the industry varying widely 
among them In a number of years the 
government might have arranged for imports 
of the fibre had there been earlier con¬ 
firmation of the low output In the absence 
of uniform methods ot farm costing pursued 
by the union and the state government agen¬ 
cies, the fixation of the level of support 
prices of jute has naturally led to bitter 
political controversies Also, ostensibly on 
the ground of procedures such as depart¬ 
mental homework on incidental charges, 
support prices were often announced much 
after sowing had commenced, sometimes 
even when harvesting was round the corner, 
that is too late to have any incentive effect 
whatsoever on production, and capsularies 
sowing in Assam, northern Bengal, and 
parts of Bihar starts early At times, owing 
to the lag in announcement there were no 
statutory prices and hence no price obliga¬ 
tion at all for traders and mills for buying 
jute However, from the current season the 
situation seems to be looking up 
With extensive distress sales, and forced 
marketing due to debt bondage, jute prices 
at the farmgate and the village level do not 
truly reflect the interplay of demand and 
supply. JCI on the other hand, is bedevilled 
by constraints that are important and 
numerous. The market coverage and control 
of the corporation while expanding over the 
decade and a half of its operation remains 
low—the procurement barely exceeding 25 
per cent of the market arrivals. It bought 2.8 
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million bales at support prices in 1985-8< 
which for it was an all-time record, tht 
previous one being l 8 million bales tr 
1981-82, Therefore, farmers with pool 
holding power have of necessity turned to 
private trade for selling a very major share 
of their jute and mesta crop and at puces 
much lower than the support prices in years 
of good crop (such as 1985-86, 1980-81, 
1967-68, and 1961-62 to 1963-64) particularly 
in remote vulnerable pockets prices at which 
are not quite reflected in the averages 
Table 6 is indicative of this On the other 
hand, in years such as 1982-83 to 1984-85, 
1977-78, and 1972-73 when market prices 
were well above the statutory minima, pro¬ 
curement operations of JCI were impeded 
by its inability to make commeicial pur¬ 
chases freely, thereby affecting the interest 
ot the buyers (mills) The procurement 
points of JCI have been rising but slowly, 
and by the end of 1985-86 there were 
altogether 577 purchase centres inclusive of 
the corporation’s departmental purchase 
centres and sub-centres, and purchase centres 
of co-operatives—evidently not a happy 
state of affairs considering lute’s geogra¬ 
phical coverage and volume of marketed 
surplus Remoteness of procurement 
centres implies that for many a grower the 
marketing cost plus value ol time spent in 
selling at the centres is not offset by the 
incentive provided by the higher prices 
offered at the centres The corporation's 
penetration into remote villages and primary 
markets where distress sales take place 
largely—the enforcement of statutory 
minimum prices like that of minimum 
agricultural wages being a chimera—is also 
thwarted by opposition, disguised and overt 
from middlemen For identificatton of jute 
growers, cards were issued, but the scheme 
has hardly been full-proof, and has often 
encouraged corruption. And the smuggling 
of jute from the neighbouring country, 
which affected JCl’s procurement drives, 
could never oc eliminated 

Heretofore, there has been a tendency on 
the part of farmers (and middlemen) to sell 
lower-grade jute to JCI, and superior grades 
direct for mills. This was occasioned by the 
fact that the corporation, operating within 


a stipulated price band, was basically ex¬ 
cluded from buying high-grade jute The 
corporation would have been able to offer 
diversified packages of fibre to its buyers, 
including the state-owned mills run by the 
National Jute Manufactures Corporation 
(NJMC), if it could freely make commercial 
purchases at prices higher than the statutory 
minima thereby also countering the pro¬ 
clivity of several mills to wriggle out of their 
purchase commitments on the pretext that 
suitable grades were not available with 
JCI 24 There has throughout been an in¬ 
adequate recognition of the obvious need for 
commercial purchase and sale, specially of 
raw jute of superior quality, by JCI as a 
means of making the organisation econo¬ 
mically stronger—in definite contrast to tht 
parallel case of the Cotton Corporation ol 
India (CCI) 

The miseries of JCI are compounded by 
the lack of adequate support from co¬ 
operatives. Behind the much more successful 
record of the procurement scheme for cotton 
lies the solid back-up that the co-operatives 
have provided in the cotton-growing states 
of Maharashtra and Gujarat in particular 
The share of co-operatives in jute procure¬ 
ment was about 30 per cent in 1982-83, 35 
per cent in 1983-84, and only 20 per cent in 
1984-85, and they should have fared much 
better with the liberal trading conditions 
offered by JCI For one thing, they are 
spared of the trading risk inasmuch as the 
selling part which is the more problematic 
is taken care of by the corporation Another 
serious handicap of JC’l has been the lack 
of storage and rural communication faci¬ 
lities which impeded the proliferation of its 
buying network at the primary-market level 
A number of principal secondary markets 
too are left uncovered by JCI and the co¬ 
operatives Further, although the constitu¬ 
tion of JCI allowed its buying of jute from 
intermediaries when grower-sellers were not 
forthcoming, since 1981-82 the entire pro¬ 
curement is professedly made direct from the 
growers However, there is considerable room 
tor doubting the success of this venture 

It is easy to see that with the measure of 
economic and political support that JCI 
enjoyed, and without a buffer stock, only 


a half-hearted public intervention in the 
trading of jute was feasible The case for 
monopoly procurement of jute, without 
which it would be impossible to implement 
an effective stabilising response to supply 
variations, has been rather cynically side¬ 
tracked, and the state decision has merely 
been m terms of increasing the procurement 
level gradually so as to enable JCI to procure 
40 per cent of the total jute crop by the end 
of the Sixth Plan which too, as shown earlier, 
remained an unfulfilled target With large 
overheads compared to its scale of opera¬ 
tions and the burden of interest on bor¬ 
rowings at commercial rates, JCI's recurring 
losses have been considerable, accumu¬ 
lating to about Rs 30 crore by the end 
of 1985-86 In sum, with a low "procure¬ 
ment efficiency” 26 JCI has been unable to 
provide a viable alternative to the existing 
marketing options in jute available.through 
the degenerate private channels, and its 
cherished goal of reaching ‘commanding 
heights’ in raw jute trade remains a dis¬ 
tressingly far cry 

Notes 

[The author is profoundly thankful to JMDC, 
JCI, Office of the Jute Commissioner, atid 
Statistics Department ot IJMA, and the 
members of their staff for assistance in con¬ 
nection with his work on jute. However, the 
responsibility for all errors in this study should 
be ascribed solely to the author Moreover, the 
views expressed here are strictly personal and 
do not necessarily reflect those of the various 
official bodies of which the author has been 
a member—JMDC, Seventh Plan Working 
Group on Jute ot the Planning Commission, 
and JLBI Sub-committees on viability and 
exports ot the jute industry ] 

1 The compound rate of growth is computed 
on the basis of the following formula 

fFr _ 

r " * x 100, where r is the rate 

of growth between the two terminal years, 
P (1 is the quantum at the beginning of the 
period. P, is the quantum at the end of the 
period, and l the number of years 
intervening 

2 Sengupta (1975 and 1976), p 83 

3 Of course, wholesale price indices of the two 
commodities used in this calculation are 
relevant for growers' decision only insofar 
as they moved in conformity with producer 
prices 

4 Among studies using the simple model are 
Sinha (1940-41), Clark (1957); NCALR 
(1962), Naram (1965) Among those based 
on the Neriovean framework are Venkat 
ramanan (1958), Rabbam (1965), Gupta and 
Majid (1965), Acharya (1980) 

5 Jabbar (1972) 

6 Roy (1968) 

7 To pul it conveniently, Ihe farmer would 
remain indifferent between jute and paddy 


TABifc6 AvfragkPricfsoi Raw Ji ir (W'5) at Gkowfrs’ 1 i vi i inSei ec rruM arki is, 1980 

(fli per Quintal) 


Month 

Samsi 

(Wesi Bengal) 

Gulab Bagh 
(Bihar) 

Barpeta Road 
(Assam) 

July 

126.27 

140 00 

107 50 

August 

115 66 

105 (K) 

115 00 

September 

115 66 

130 00 

N'l 

October 

114 60 

140 00 

112 50 

November 

116 72 

14000 

NT 

December 

116 72 

150 00 

NT 

Statutory minimum price 

168 50 

169 00 

160 00 


Note NT— No traasactions 

Source. P Sanyal, “Vital Statistics and Information cm lute and Mesta”, mmeo, 1982, 
Directorate of Jute Development, government of India 
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production (that is, in equilibrium) if 

P - CP, 

Y < Y 

p ~_with Y. as the yield 

n P 

Y i P p 

of paddy, Yj the yield of jute, P p the price 
of paddy, P ; the price of jute, and CDj the 

cost differential for jute per unit of land 

8 Acharya (1980) 

9 Burger, ei aI (1985) 

10 Goswami and Bora (1974) 

11 Garg and Singh (1974) 

12 For a simitar analysis see Prabhu (1981) 

13 Burger et al (1985), pp 5 and 37 

14 It may be noted that in some years raw jute 
prices at upcountry markets did not keep 
pace with prices at Calcutta because of 
several factors Generally, however, the 
Calcutta prices considerably influence 
upcountry prices Moreover, price variations 
in secondary markets have corresponded to 
those at the Calcutta terminal market in 
accordance with their proximity to the latter 
This may be attributed partly to the speedier 
availability of market information in areas 
near the terminal market 

15 See for instance Sengupta (1982), pp 1149-50 

16 For an analysis of inventory demand for jute 
and its determinants, see Chatterjce and 
Mukherjee (1979) 

17 Sarkar (1983), p 109 

18 FAO (1983), p 171 

19 Burger, el al (1985), pp 22-23 

20 Many have argued that lack of credit is nol 
a crucial factor inhibiting adoption of in¬ 
novations which are scale-neutral, implying 
that the profitability of adoption will induce 
even small farms to mobilise (from whatever 
sources to which they have access) the cash 
requirements for necessary inputs A 
number of studies, however, have found that 
lack of credit is an important factor limiting 
adoption of superior technology in several 
countries including India See Fedcr (1982), 
pp 34-35 

21 See for instance Government of India (1981), 
P 13 

22 Most of the selling is made on the basis of 
garsats (unassorted bundles) which leads to 
poor average price realisations 

23 At the time of peak arrivals, viz, the three 
months of September through November, 
which are intensified by keen offerings from 
farmers in Assam and North Bengal on the 
eve of the Dassera and Id festivals, JCI is 
simply unable to buy alt the jute brought in 

24 The linking of purchase of sacking (B-'Itvills) 
on government account with JCI sales of 
lower-grade jute and mesta to private mills 
helped somewhat in relieving gluts 
However, the government by and large 
failed to discipline mills which obtained 
bank credit lor buying jute but used it for 
other purposes (including purely speculative 
ones) in the absence ot effective monitoring 
of loan utilisation 

25j§fc procurement of I 93 lakh bales for com- 
abcrcial operation was made in 1982-83 

■ mainly to meet the requirement of superior 
gradet^if raw jute of N1MC mills The 
targ^Tor such operation in 1983-84 was 


fixed at 9 lakh bales, but the actual pur 
chases for the purpose were around 7 lakh 
bales In 1984-85 with abnormally high 
market prices procurement was wholly on 
commercial basis but on a very limited scale 
to meet only the requirements of NJMC 
mills In 1985-86 commercial purchases fell 
off drastically to only about 1 4 lakh bales 

26 Procurement efficiency may be defined as 
P Q, 

E = | 1 ~ S p Q p | x 100, where P p is the 

procurement price, Q c the quantity dis¬ 
posed of by producers at procurement 
centres, S p the average market price 
inclusive of marketing cost, and Q p the 
quantity disposed of at other places A 
rigorous quantitative assessment of the 
impact of JCTs intervention on jute price 
behaviour is of course complicated insofar 
as this involves several ‘might-have-beens’ 
A simple temporal comparison of price 
behaviour taken in the aggregate, in the pre- 
intervention and post-intervention periods, 
is not quite revealing 
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DISCUSSION 


White Revolution in India: Myth or Reality? 

J Grorge 


ALTHOUGH the debate on the White 
Revolution is now a decade old, a new 
impetus has been provided by the recent 
recommendations ot the Jha C ommittee 
Report which however have to be viewed 
with caution It is therefore commendable 
that the t'PH' has been providing a non- 
paitisan and active platform to the con¬ 
tributors (Nair June 22-29, 1985, George, 
Shunti December 7, 1985; May 31 and June 7, 
1986; Achaya and Huria September 13, 1986; 
and finally Baviskat and Geoige, Shanu 
November 1 - 8 , 1986) at regular intervals 
George, Shanti (1985, 1986) and Baviskar 
and George (1986) have among a host of 
issues, repeatedly drawn attention towards 
methodological flaws in most ot the studies 
on Operation Flood (OF) But they have 
been silent on Nans' article (1985) which has 
seveial methodological flaws is not surpris¬ 
ing I would like to examine afresh, in this 
reminder to Nair, the complex facts and 
issues ol both the phases of Ol 

1 would like to begin by pointing out that 
Mellor’s aiticle (1964), referred to by Nan, 
is almost two decades old and does not 
discuss the major developments in the 
methodology ol milk pioduclion estimation 
Inasmuch as Mellor discusses only two 
attempts made at estimating milk produc¬ 
tion in the fillies, one has to look (or 
more material on ihe subject toi better 
comprehension , 1 

As rightly pointed out by Nair, the 
estimates of milk production made by the 
Ministry of Agriculture (MOAg), following 
the Indian Agricultural Statistics Research 
Institute (IASR1) methodology since 1977-78, 
ate in fact an overestimate in order to pre¬ 
sent a better picture of the sector’s perfor¬ 
mance. He is merely echoing what Whyte 
(1968 108) had to say nearly two decades 
ago, “The official claim, namely, that suf¬ 
ficient milk is produced does not bear 
detailed examination anJ is only for prestige 
presentation at international conferences” 
In a similar indictment recently the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee on Public Undertakings 
in its 11 th report las expressed grave doubts 
about the reliability of available statistics in 
regaid to increase in milk production 
Further, the figures used are for total bovine 
milk pioduction The absence ol categorisa¬ 
tion into cow and buffalo milk with relevant 
statistics in the estimates of MOAg since 
1977-78 makes them incomparable with the 
MOAg’s earlier estimates and to that extent 
analytically less useful (George 1985b) On 
the other hand, there is more than one 
estimate of milk production for 1972 
released by the MOAg (George 1983) As a 
result, doubts arise regarding the validity and 
precision of the criteria adopted by Nair to 
(i) choose a typical estimate for 1972 out of 


many official estimates, and (n) disaggregate 
the bovine production into contributions by 
cows and buffaloes separately from 1977-78 
onwards In such instances, the 1982 figures 
have been clearly extrapolated based on the 
1972-77 growth .ates in the variables making 
milk production estimates Such being the 
constraints with data on milk production, 
the use ot MOAg estimates for further 
analysis would compound the subjectivity 
inherent in the estimates in the first place 
Secondly, it tan (amounts to providing sanc- 
'tion and perpetuating the practice ol guess- 
estimates by informed researchers. At this 
point, Minhas’ warning is apposite “work¬ 
ing with crude data (without caring to 
discuss (he merits) which is bound to have 
very large margins of errors, one can never 
overemphasise the virtues ot caution all 
kinds of genctahsations [are madej without 
as much as a murmur about the inadequacy 
of data base” (1966 171). 

1 o oui understanding, another feasible 
option could have been the utilisation of ob¬ 
jective estimates ol the IASR1 for 1961 and 
1966 census yeais and Haul’s (1981) estimates 
lor 1577 arid 1981-82 Interpolation ot 1972 
milk production estimates becomes un¬ 
avoidable but it promises to be consistent 
and therefore comparable with the IASRI 
estimates An added advantage in using 
these sets ot estimates is that the parameter 
value of variables used in the formula for 
estimating milk pioduction is also known 
Moreover, it is expected to depict the right 
direction of change in the value of variables, 
for the above mentioned reasons, which go 
into making milk production estimates 

Further, it would seem that the additive 
model used by Nair is heavily biased in 
favour of the MOAg estimates, because the 
per milch animal yield estimates are not 
independently armed at They have been 
derived and are hence dependent on the total 
nnlk production estimates whereas it should 
have been just the opposite Besides, Nair’s 
scheme of decomposition seriously violates 


the underlying assumption in Minhas and 
Vaidvanathan’s scheme (whom he claims to 
follow), “Component elements arc so chosen 
that then eonti lbutions to output growth are 
determined by more or less independent set 
of factors" (1965 235) If such alienations 
in adaption continue it is suggested that an 
additional residual laetoi must be incor¬ 
porated in the decomposition framework 
used to ascertain the sources of growth in 
milk production to capture the contribution 
ot guess-estimates ol MOAg officials This 
residual cornponem would necessarily be the 
difference between the subjective estimates 
ol MOAg and the objective estimates of the 
IASRI based on independent values of 
variables of the formula as recorded by Nair 

As an illustration of the earlier argument 
regarding direction ot change in the com¬ 
ponents contributing to growth of milk out¬ 
put, it is noticed that on using independent 
estimates ot variables from the IASRI study, 
the direction ol change is in stark contrast 
to the findings of Nair In table 1 it is seen 
that the negative direction of change shifts 
from she-buHaloes to cows during phase 1 
(1961-72), while the magnitudes ol change 
also dilfer significantly The policy implica¬ 
tions arising Irom the two cases could be dif¬ 
ferent And yet, the estimates based on the 
IASRI study bring into sharp focus the 
dichotomy in the sources ol milk produc¬ 
tion grow tli during the seventies. I hat is, 
growth in the milk production of cows has 
been accomplished mainly due to an increase 
in the average yield of milch animals On the 
other hand, growth in buffalo milk produc¬ 
tion is explained bv, more or less, a similar 
force of milch animal population and their 
average productivity We find that this 
explanation based on the IASRI estimates 
is indeed in lull agreement with Nair’s 
arguments about buffalo breeds ip India in 
Section V, while his own interpretation based 
on MOAg estimates is at variance with the 
same 

Towards the end of Section V, Nair has 
rightly justified that an increase in the pro¬ 
portion of high quality breeds, especially 
cioss-bied she-cattle, increases the propor¬ 
tion of animals in-milk in the adult female 
animal population li must also be noted 
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71.0 

114 

1 

169 3 

74 2 

16 4 

14 3 

28 2 

50 1 

(2) Milk yield 

17 0 

-13 
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SK 0 

21 3 

61 3 
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41 2 

(3) Interaction between 
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12 0 

0 

1 

It 3 

4 5 

2 3 

4 0 

10 0 

67 


(A) = Vide Nair’s article table 3 based on MOAg e ...m< tes 

(B) = Computed by the author based on the IASRI estimates. 
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here that the proportion of m-milk animals 
is an index of the breeding efficiency of the 
species (Mishia 1978 79-81) With these in¬ 
sights, we have yet another option to hiitlier 
decompose the yield effect into breeding et- 
ficiency arid average yield per tn-milk animal 
effects based on the identity 

Y m = p lm v Y ,m (1) 

where, 

Y m - aveiage yield per milch animal, 

P ,m - percentage of animals in-milk, 
and, Y irn - average yield pen animal in-nulk 
The above identity can be transformed to 
yield the following expiession- 

ym pim ^ ^ im f ylin ^ plm 

+ A I ,lrn A Y l,n (2) 

The sub-script o denotes base yeat values 
The first two components on the light side 
of the equation (2) represent the contribu¬ 
tion of yield and breeding efficiency lespec- 
tively The last term denotes the interaction 
effect of changes in vield of in milk animals 
and their proportions m the growth of 
milk production Having formulated the 
decomposition scheme using absolute 
changes in the values of factois we at¬ 
tempted a test to cheek its validity and 
the applicability of incorporating breed¬ 
ing efficiency as a component Data bom 
tables 2 and 8 ot Nan’s paper was n ,ed 
lor this purpose, its serious limitation', 
notwithstanding We can obseive fiom tabu 
2 heie that the percentage contribution ot 


milk yield of milch animals as reported by 
Nair in his tabic 3, row 2, is in turn 
significantly influenced.by the breeding ef¬ 
ficiency component At the same time a 
positive interaction, only in phase II, implies 
that there has been a shift in favour of those 
animals who show a higher growth of yield 
Considering the predominant role of 
breeding efficiency in milch animal produc¬ 
tivity as shown in table 2 above, we suggest 
the following decomposition schemes as an 
alternative to Nuir's scheme This scheme 
adds to the uiterpietative significance ot the 
growth pattern vn-a-vis their factors and 
interactions 

M a A" l l >ln '\ , A m Y‘ ,,, AP 1 '" I 

D f) O O 

A"P ,W A\ im (- AA m At* ,n, Y l,n 

t> n 

AA m AY" , T J ‘"' f AP , '"AY ,m A" 1 -I 
AA"'AI ,lm A lm (3) 

■ here. 

•V“ numhei of milch animals used tor 
bidding and milk p'oduclioii at 
base vein, 

I’ 1 '" - peicentagc ot animals in milk at 
base vcat, 

- annual aw rage milk vield pei 
aiiiiual in milk al base veil 
The first time espressums ot the above 
composition scheme show the increase in 
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Phase 

1 (1961-72) 

Phase (I (1972-77) 


C'ow 

She-butfalo 

Cow 

She-buTalo 

U) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(1) Milch animal milk yield 





(table 3, row 2 ot Nair’s paper) 

17 0 

58 0 

61.3 

61 8 

(2) Breeding efficiency 

-11 0 

- 78 3 

47 2 

42 6 

(3) Yield of in-milk animals 

28 3 

22 0 

12 3 

15 5 

(4) Interaction between row (2) and (3) 

-0 3 

-1 7 

1.8 

3 7 


Source Computed by the author 
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Phase II 
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1971 8 1 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(O 
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(1) Fun- cffi rls 

102 4 

91 S 

93 8 

92 7 

(l) Mile'll population 

104 7 

14 1 

80 0 

60 1 

(n) Hiceding efficiency 

62 8 

S3 2 

127 

18 0 

(m) Iii-rmlk anmidl's aw rare pmdiMi 

v'l! v 60 ' 

24: 

1 1 

14 6 

(ID Joint effect'" 

7 4 

8 S 

62 

7 1 

(i) Milch population and bucdiiu' 





ct fluency 

3 7 

2 6 

2 6 

3 4 

(ti) Milch population and jvcnauc 



* 


pioductivity 

3 5 

1 2 

3 0 

3 0 

(in) Breeding effluence and average 





productivity 

2 1 

4 5 

0 5 

08 

(iv) Milch population -t breeding 





efficiency average pioductivity 

0 1 

0 2 

0 1 

0 1 

till) Total effects (1 + 11) 

100 0 

100 0 

1000 

100 0 


Source: Computed hy the author 


the milk output contributed by the gfowth 
in milch animal population, the growth in 
breeding efficiency and the growth in yield 
of in-milk animals respectively Others are 
interactions between these factors The four 
interaction terms, though playing a balanc¬ 
ing role in the identity (3) are not bereft of 
explanations. The interaction between milch 
animal population and proportion of m- 

nnlk animal (A A m AP ,m Y lm ) incorporates 

the effect ot vross-breding or high quality 
animals on milch population and hence on 
output of nulk The interaction involving in¬ 
milk animal yield component (AY lm ) also 
have significant interest For example, the 
interaction between the breeding efficiency 
and yield component!AP lm A Y lm A"') 
would explain the contribution to the output 
of milk due to a shift in yield of high quality 
animal segment In similar vein, it can be 
atgiied that the component (AA m A Y ln, P lm ) 

explains the effect of change in milch 
population on the productivity of in- 
milk animals A suivev of contemporary 
wink on decomposition schemes ol growth 
liends suggests that the sum ol the magni¬ 
tudes ol interaction components must be less 
than the puie effect components and hence, 
it is the sign of the interaction components 
which provides the vital explanation (Mmhas 
1966 and Vulva Sagar 1-980) I urther refine¬ 
ments in the components, lor example, in the 
pure yield component ol productivity, could 
be brought about to incorporate the con- 
tiibntion of locational shifts following 
Dharm Narain (Dharm Naiain 1977) It 
might be more pertinent, however, to waif 
tor the MOAg to release a detailed account 
ol the results of the annual integrated milk 
production surveys before embarking on 
such refinements, 2 Moreover, a preliminary 
analysis based on identity (3) was carried out 
using the available data from the 1ASR1 
study and other independent studies uung 
the IASRI methodology The results are 
presented in table 3 The resulls, besides 
reinforcing our argument regarding the in¬ 
corporation of breeding efficiency as an 
independent component contributing to 
milk production, explain th i efficacy of the 
ctoss-bieeding programme in the first place 
and secondly, distinguish structural adjust¬ 
ments between and within the milk produc¬ 
ing species, vi/, cows and she-bu(fa!ocs. In 
fact we clearly and strongly supplement the 
sketchy conclusions arrived at by Nair in 
Section V that “more efficient species has 
been receiving priority ewer the less efficient 
species” in the second phase (1972-82) (con¬ 
sider the value 60.1 per cent in the category 
of she-buffaloes with .14 1 per cent in the 
category of the cows in table 3). 

The lower efficacy o’f cross-breedmg pro¬ 
gramme in the cattle is highlighted by the 
negative value of joint effects incorporating 
breeding efficiency in phase I (1961-72) and 
lower magnitude in phase II (1972-82). 

. It needs to be emphasised that the struc- 
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tu, a! adjustment in favour of she-buffaloes 
is highlighted in table 3 when we consider 
the sum of pure effects of cows, and she- 
buffaloes during 1972-82. Further, a higher 
level of adjustment within the species is 
denoted by the sum of joint effects both in 
cows and she-buffaloes These conclusions 
are supported by the latest livestock census 
data according to which the proportion of 
buffaloes in the total bovine population at 
the all-India level has been rising, despite 
precious little attention, during the OF pro¬ 
gramme In fact buffaloes have emerged as 
the primary producers ot milk Some states, 
with a strong backing of the OF-II pro¬ 
gramme and a higher concentration of pro¬ 
cessing plants, such as Gujarat, Punjab and 
Andhra Pradesh, show a distinct preference 
for buffaloes which have proved to be their 
mainstay It is to be noted that the piopor- 
tion of buffaloes to the bovine population 
is reported to be more than half in Punjab 
and neaily half in Gujarat and Andhra 
Pradesh Further, while the proportion ot 
adult female buffaloes is significantly highei 
than the propouion of adult female cattle 
in Punjab and Gujarat, it is nearly the same 
in Andhta Pradesh 

The most significant explanation tor the 
emergence of the buffalo ns a dairv animal 
paiocularly in these stales, and geneially in 
India, is ihe economic rationality of the 
animal owners who have (a) identified the 
buffalo breeds found in India as being the 
most efficient in converting a large supply 
of crop icsidues and gtain bye-products into 
milk, and (b) acquired greater skill in thwat- 
ting any attempts at the imposition ol 
urban-elitist commerce oriented pro¬ 
grammes on their life styles ' 

To conclude the discussion on decomposi¬ 
tion of milk output into various com¬ 
ponents, wc must remined ourselves ihat "on 
a priori considerations, it seems moie ap¬ 
propriate to analyse the movement of out¬ 
put in terms of compound rather than linear 
rate of growth" (Dandekar 1980. 11) In 
order to use multiplicative schemes, which 
seek to explain the compound rate of growth 
m terms of component growth rates, we need 
to urgently woik towaiis generating, on a 
sound basis, a time-senes of observations on 
milk output and vanous vai tables associated 
with it 

Nair devotes Sections III, IV and pamally 
V to a discussion on changes in feed supply 
and conversion efficiency The link between 
these and the preceding sections seems to be 
at a discount in ordet to give way to hasty 
generalisations While a histotteal perspec¬ 
tive is clearly lacking, internal inconsisten¬ 
cies mar the discussion especially in Sections 
III and IV Tables 4 and 5 iaisc certain 
doubts while quinquennial averages were 
used in table 4 in order to obtain a more 
reliable picture of the long-term tiend in feed 
supply, two vear averages were found to be 
providing an equally reliable picture in 
table 5. The use of bovine population figures 


as a denommaior in table 5 raises further 
doubts. As the livestock census operations 
arc carried out every tilth year, Nair's failure 
in mentioning the procedure adopted to esti¬ 
mate intet-ecusal year population numbers 
is conspicuous It is also not clear as to how 
soun.es of gtowth in quinquennial estimates 
ol milk production, corresponding wnh 
livestock census seats, aie explained iri terms 
of feed supplv data for non-census years 
Since an additive scheme of decomposition 
implying a linear growth rate, based only on 
the end points, has been used in Section 11, 
by Nair, it is expected that, in otdn to main¬ 
tain consistency, inter-censal veais bovine 
numbers would be estimated using a linear 
rate of growth as well However, bovmcs 
being a capital slock, a peonetne growth 
curve is expected to captuie the leahtv 
more cogently than a linear giowth cuive 
(Dandekar 1980 4-6) Nair’s silence on the 
approach to such a pioblcm adds to the 
confusion 

It is to be noted that the author draws con¬ 
tradictory generalisations regarding diaught 
animal population in India in the same 
paragtaph lhe author makes yet anothei 
Juux pas when he suggests by implication 
that ‘Kerala is India' with icgard to a diastie 
reduction in the number ot draught animals 
The close link between the draught animal 
and the agricultural sector and hence with 
the ciopping pattern is well known to bear 
repetition 4 

The priority ordet of feed allocation to 
different types ol animals may not have 
changed over the years and the use of 
Punjab plait's’ feeding schedule at an all- 
India level is expected to give an estimate 
which will be unusually high ' This ap¬ 
prehension is further confounded by the 
result of the NSS 30th round icporl I he 
national accounts statistics, on the other 
hand, have been using concentrate consump¬ 
tion (opposed to availability) data for dif¬ 
ferent eategoues of bovtnes in their estima¬ 
tion 'J'hr being more recent and updated 
would have surely been preferable to data of 
the mid-si sties lor analysing the feeding 
situation in the laic seventies 

Such being Ihe feeding pattern of different 
types of bovine in India, Nan’s conjectures, 
based on Mellot s work are wide ol the 
mark Fvidence supporting om uigument is 
lound in some detailed studies, especially 
that conducted bv the 1ASKI in Mehsana 
district and the NSS 30th round survey 
results For instance, no perceptible change 
in the milk yield pet animal or per village, 
even m areas where intensive progtamines 
for increasing milk production were in pro¬ 
gress, were reported (1ASRI 1977 1 7 -39, 
Daroga Singh 1970' 26) I urthermore, ac¬ 
cording to the NSS 30th iciund suivcy 
results, which have been published recently, 
a large nutnbre ol Povines in milk do not 
consume any concentiate at all In imal 
India, where 96 per cent of the total bovine 
population is located, as high as 70 53 per 


cent cows anu 41 44 per cent buffaloes of 
the in-iinlk categories are no) piovidcd with 
loinenuaies The corresponding percentage 
ligures for urban India are 39 3 and 22 for 
in-milk cows and shc-bul (aloes respectively 
iSarvckshana luly 1984 6) Some more 
recent work on the tccd-milk relationship 
have revolutionised the field ol response 
lunetion studies (Malik and Patel 1985; 
Heady and Bhidc 1984, Kumar and Singh 
1980; Gangadharan 1980) I hey have 
demonstrated, using a dynamic leed-milk 
pioduction function, that a major petition 
of feed effects in milk production was due 
to caiivovcr eflfects which are distributed 
over the lactation penod. It has been infer¬ 
red that ignoring this etlect leads to a senous 
underestimation ol the productivity of feed 
inputs in the commonly used static milk pro- 
diu turn models 

Admittedly, studies using dynamic feed- 
milk production functions are hard to come 
by We can, howevei, conceptualise an 
analytical framework based on (a) the target 
and (he actual levels of use of feed inputs, 
(b) available data on the proportion of dif¬ 
ferent inputs actually consumed by the 
animals in-milk; and (c) coefficients ot yield 
response to each selected teed input esti¬ 
mated from various surveys (Vaidyanathan 
1977 1355-57). There fore, an increase in feed 
intake would be one of the components con¬ 
tributing to the additional production poten¬ 
tial lot milk. In algebraic form this can be 
expressed as follows 

Pf = (F„1- f oO°M F ".- F °«)' 5 + 

(P„d- F c.d)f + ( M I .)* < 4 > 

where,vP, - Increase in milk output due 
to feeds and (odder, 

F - Concentrate Iceds in the 

ns. 

year ‘n’, 

F rio ~ Green fodder in the year ‘n’, 
I. Dry fodder in the year ‘n’, 

■--- Direct incremental response 
of milk yield per unit ol con¬ 
centrate, green and dry 
foddet, 

A = lag coefficient, 

M |, = Lagged milk yield 

An exetcisc based on this theoretical model 
is not attempted here due to the absence of 
quality data 

In the arguments presented in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs we have examined the 
inherent shortcomings m Natr’s paper It has 
also been demonstrated how the facts and 
issues relating to Operation Flood, as 
discussed by Nan, present a largely mythical 
picture of the reality In an attempt to pro¬ 
vide a more objective and ical assessment 
of the tacts and issues, we have (a) sup¬ 
plemented Nan’s data with additional infor¬ 
mation a.iil (b) provided a peisuasive inter¬ 
pretation ol the same 
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Notes 

[I am indebted to Meenakshi Thapan for her 
extensive comments on the initial draft and sug¬ 
gesting stylistic changes Errors and omissions 
are solely my responsibility ] 

1 For a detailed critique of milk production 
estimation methodologies of the pre- and 
post-independence periods, see the author’s 
forthcoming work “Milk Production and 
Per Capita Availability Performance and 
Prospects in India” 

2 Such optimism is based on the annual report 
of the MOAg for the year 1984-85 It is 
mentioned that steps are being expedited to 
release state-wise detailed results of the 
annual integrated sample surveys carried out 
since 1977-78 

3 See George (1985a) for details 

4 There seem to be two distinct views on the 
point of the cow being a dairy animal in 
India The first view is that cattle is bas'cally 
meant to supply draught power and (trans¬ 
portation) locomotive power requirements oI 
the agricultural sector and that the milk ob¬ 
tained is a residual benefit from adult female 
cattle maintained to meet replacement needs 
of the bullocks For want of a better 
metaphor let us call this ‘draught power 
culture’ in contrast to the second view which 
is that of ‘milk and meat culture’ Primacy 
is given in the second view, to milk and meat 
production but bullocks obtained are not 
incidental in order to be analogous with the 
‘draught power culture’ R K Sharma in his 
forthcoming book “Draught Power Planning 
in India”, elaborates on these postulates 

5 In fact, Amble (1965), based on sample 
surveys ot the sixties in different animal 
husbandry tracts, has provided a pooled 
average feeding schedule for different 
categories of bovines While the order of 
allocation ot various feed inputs remain 
unchanged, the magnitudes are significantly 
different from the Punjab plains' averages 
A better alternative would be to use the pro¬ 
portions ol various teed inputs across dif¬ 
ferent bovine categories weighted with the 
animal population of respective categories 
These proportions, in turn, could then be 
used to allocate available feed inputs among 
different categories of bovines foi censal 
years 
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Tomorrow begins today 



The business that is Hindustan Lever is 
today over a hundred years old 
Consumer products have made the 
Company's name a household word It is 
now moving in a new direction trom the 
consumer’s home lo the core sector of 
India's economy 

Directions for growth: 

Today's emphasis is clearly on the high- 
tech areas ol national priority Over 60 
per cent of Hindustan Lever's investment 
in fixed assets represents core sector 
business including industrial and 
agricultural chemicals 

Using science with sensitivity: 

The Company’s H & D Centre has built 
over a quarter century ol invaluable 
know-how attuned to the country's 
needs Its achievements include 
technology for use of unconventional oils 
in the manufacture of triglycerides to 
replace imports, a chemical that 
enhances photosynthetic efficiency ot 
food crop plants, detergent actives from 
renewable sources, and processes for 
upgrading sal lor a higher value-added 
product 1 he Centre is now engaged in 
research into plant genetics and 
immunology, both regarded as frontier 
areas in the field of biotechnology 

Products made in India for the world: 

Hindustan lever earned for the country. 
Rs 84 crore in foreign exchange in 
1985 Its exports lo over 40 countries 
around the world in the last five years 
alone amounted to Rs 360 crore 

A Company of poopln- 

Hindustan Lever is a Company of people 
committed to professional excellence- 
people who have made tomorrow begin 
today 
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Hindustan Lever Limited 
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Walk on the footprints of 'the poet' 

in the sands of time 




As you step into this 'abode of peace' a bewildering 
sense of de/avu assails you. The thoughts and sighs 
of the poet pervade the atmosphere. Wherever you 
chance to tread in this unique grove of academe the 
poet of earth and heaven, the flesh and the spirit, of 
the instant and eternity accompanies you. You must 
marvel at the architectural beauty of the Uttarayan 
where the poet lived, a complex of several 
buildings —Udayan, Shyamali, Punascha, Udichiand 
Konark. A visit to the Rabindra Bhavan, Kala Bhavan, 
Nandan Art Gallery, Sangeet Bhavan, Path Bhavan, 
China Bhavan, Library and Eastern Zonal Cultural 
Centre will be a rewarding experience for you. 

While at Santimketan do not lose the opportunity to 
visit other places of interest nearby—Sriniketan 
(3 kms), Deer Park (3 kms), Kankalitala (8 kms), 
Bakreswar Hot Springs (58 kms), Messanjore Dam 
(78 kms), Kendubilwa, the birth place of joydev, the 
poet of'Gita Govmda' (42 kms), Nanoor(23 kms), the 
birth place of Vaishnava poet Chandidas and'Tarapith 
(80 kms), the famous pilgrimage for the Hindus of 


the tantric sect. 

Santiniketan is 161 kms by train and 201 kms 
by road from Calcutta. Tourist Lodge provides 
comfortable accommodation at Santiniketan. 


3r„ 


i Jf' For further information & 
reservation, please contact • 

TOURIST BUREAU & RESERVATION COUNTER, 
WEST BENGAL TOURISM DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

3/2, Benoy-Badal-Dinesh Bagh (East) Calcutta-700001 
Phone: 23-8271, Gram: TRAVELT1PS; 


1 , Nehru Road, Darjeeling 
Phone.' 2050, Gram : DARTOUR, 

Hill Cart Road, Siliguri, Phone 21632 
WEST BENGAL INFORMATION BUREAU, 
A/2, State Emporia, Baba Kharak Singh Marg, 
New Delhi-110001, Phone: 323840, 
Karim Mansion, 787, Anna Salat, 
Madras-600002, Phone. 87612 


Government of West Bengal 
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MODVAT 

Modified Value Added Trade 
A whole new value system created by 
MMTC A unique export culture that 
will more than promote foreign trade- 
add a new dimenalon to India's 
economic prosperity Enriching the 
ipiaHty of life Itself 

MODVAT, MMTC atyle, haa meant 
new vtstaa of growth to the email scale 
sector Spearheading the export of non- 
canalised products. MMTC haa helped 
industries to export aluminium 
conductors, stainless steel cutlery, 
handicrafts and braasware—all made from Imported metals . the export potential unfolded by MMTC is unlimited 
MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant enlarged vision to manufecturers MMTC has used Counter Trade to put the 
export label' on an incredibly wide range of products—sandal soaps, photocopiers tractors naphtha, agro-marine 
products aoyameaL limestone, chemicals, computer software, rice bran extractions and several more 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant a sea change for the ports at Vlaag, Madras By helping In deepening and 
modernising the facilities In these parts MMTC has increased their capacity many times over 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant new employment opportunities to people In economically underdeveloped 
regions For example, the proposed deepening or Pars dip port would also spur the growth of related belli ties inclu 
ding the railway Unes Generating employment for an additional 30,000 people in the mining regions of Ori saa and Bihar 
MODVAT, MMTC stylo, haa meant a dazzling fotura for the diamond industry Like the setting up of India's Aral 
diamond exchange—helping the importers processors, craftsmen and exporters—to meet under one roof Boosting 
export possibilities preserving s traditional sidll and creating employment opportunities 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant a new sense of pride and a promise of prosperity lo the Indian fanner MMTC 
has secured export orders for over 1,50.000 tonnes of wheat—for the first time, foodgrains are being exported lo - 
countries like Jordan and Democratic People's Republic of Korea 

MODVAT, MMTC style, has meant a new lease of life to the Kudremukh Iron ore project and the Andhra Pradesh 
Mining Development Corporation for whom It secured export orders through persistent efforts Thus reviving a total 

investment of over Its 700 crare and 
ensuring continued employment for 
about 3000 people In both these 
corporations Examples of the new 
value system created by MMTC are 
endless 

Modified Value Added Trade 
A new direction to industrial growth, 
a new per s pe c t iv e to economic and 
social prosperity, whose cascading effect 
la enriching the Ufa of the common man 
That's what m arm fm/N 

ssr MMTC 
xu,» ctyt p 

the nation W A JL JL^ Aaf 


That's what m arm fnp/N 

ssr MMTC 
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the nation W A JL JL^ Aaf 
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Charade with a Purpose 

THE government’s MRTP regulations have not prevented big busines houses from 
growing bigger, the prime minister confessed in his address to the state industry 
ministers’ conference this week They have also not given protection to the medium 
and small sectors of industry, he added. The prime minister is right, of course 
In fact, the contention of the government’s critics has been this precisely—that 
while the government has always claimed to be committed to the objectives of checking 
concentration ot economic power, regulating the growth of large business houses and 
encouraging medium and small industries and has acquired a wide range of legislative 
and administrative powers (such as, for instance, those under the MRTP Act) for 
these purposes, the actual developments in the country’s industrial sector over the 
years have been of the opposite type So the prime minister was not saying anything 
new 

The question the prime minister’s admission raises is, however, the following¬ 
having been aware of the failure of existing legislative enactments and administrative 
provisions to achieve their objectives, what has been the government’s record in 
terms of el forts to make them more effective 7 Let us take the case of the MRTP 
regulations to which the prime minister referred It is not that the MRTP regula¬ 
tions have continued in the form in which they were originally framed They have 
been re-examined and modified often enough In just the last one year or so, under 
the present prime minister, the asset threshold bringing a unit under the purview 
of the MRTP Act has been raised from Rs 20 crore to Rs 100 crore. Further, the 
government has revised and enlarged the list of so-called Appendix 1 industries 
so that MRTP companies are now permitted to set up capacities in 30 broad groups 
of industries Then again, MRTP companies in 27 industries have been exempted 
from sections 21 and 22 of the Act, permitting these companies to directly seek 
a licence under the IDR Act for a new project or for substantial expansion without 
first obtaining clearance from the department of company affairs. Finally, the 
conditions on which MRTP companies are allowed to set up even industries not 
included in Appendix I have been liberalised. Hitherto MRTP.companies setting 
up non-Appendix I industries were required to fulfil an export obligation of 50 
per cent in backward districts of category B and C and 30 per cent in those of 
category A I he export obligations have been now reduced to 25 per cent for 
categories B and C and to zero for category A It is very clear thus that the infir¬ 
mities of the ' 1RTP regulations have been very much under the government’s ac¬ 
tive consideration and a number of changes have been effected with a view to remov¬ 
ing or reducing these deficiencies It is certainly not the case, as the prune minister’s 
statement this week appeared to suggest, that the government has suddenly woken 
up to the failure of the MRTP regulations to achieve their intended purposes 

The next question then is whether the changes that have been made in the MRTP 
regulations wcie at all intended to deal with the specific failings to which the prime 
minister referred The basic premise underlying everyone of the changes effected 
in the MRTP regulations has been unmistakable, that the economy is critically 
dependent on the MRTP companies or, in other words, the large business houses 
for growth of industrial investment and production And so the lists of industries 
where these houses are permitted to operate freely have been enlarged; and even 
in’ respect of other industries the conditions for their entry or expansion have been 
liberalised And by raising the asset threshold limit from Rs 20 crore to Rs 100 
crore, at one stroke many erstwhile MRTP companies have ben altogether freed 
from MRTP regulations. It could be argued perhaps that with the higher threshol 
limit, it would be possible for the MRTP regulations to focus on tf\e more important, 
larger cases. But in the period since the raising of the limit there has been absolutely 
no indication from the government that it now proposes to submit such cases for 
more thorough MRTP scrutiny. On the contrary, apart from the dilution of specific 
provisions, the overall import of the changes made by the present government in the 
MRTP regulations has been to relegate the objective of regulation and control of large 
business houses to an inconsequential position in its economic strategy and policies. 

Such having been the intent and purport of his own government over the last year 
or two, what is one to make of the prime minister bemoaning the failure of the MRTP 
regulations to prevent big business houses from growing bigger or to give protection 
to medium and small industry? Yet the'charade may not be without a purpose 
For private industry and business, attacks by the prime minister on the MRTP regula¬ 
tions are a reassuring signal that the favourable direction of the government’s economic 
policies can be expected to continue For other sections of political opinion and for 
the people generally, the intended message is that government is still very much con¬ 
cerned with control of big business and that what has been at fault hitherto ts only 
the instrument, the MRTP regulations, which can of course be refashioned, as the 
prime minister readily promised it would be 
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Karnataka 


Sign of the Times 


MORE than 16 people were killed and 
several others seriously injured in the 
violence which broke out in several towns in 
Karnataka, sparked off by a short story 
published in last Sunday’s Deccan Herald 
The story, first published in a Malayalam 
publication ten years ago, had reportedly 
won an award then That it could set off 
widespread rioting this week is in more ways 
than one a sign of the times 
The story itself, or at least the English 
translation, almost everyone agrees, is hardly 
the kind of literary masterpiece which would 
have merited rniivh attention It is a some¬ 
what pointless tale about a dumb and mute 
much-longed-for son named Mohammed 
who can never do anything right. But for the 
fact that the story is titled 'Mohammed the 
Idiot’ and the last line of the story makes 
an abstruse reference to the protagonist as 
the mute prophet, it is very likely that the 
story would have gone unnoticed and unread 
However, that the newspaper tendered an 
immediate and unconditional apology is to 
its credit and is in keeping with its consistent 
stand on communal issues 

It is clear that the riots were hardly 
spontaneous--a 6,000-strong mob could not 
have collected in front of the newspaper 
office within hours of the publication of the 
story without instigation and organisation 
\5 Inle the inquiry committee set up by the 
state government will no doubt go into the 
genesis of the riots and the alleged police 
mishandling of the situation, the incident 
brings to the fore several related issues which 
have in recent months aioused much public 
sentiment 

This is not the fust time that literary 
pieces, whether as fiction or drama or 
cinema have touched a sensitive nerve in 
some section of the population. It is quite 
irrelevant and in fact quite presumptuous to 
judge whether a certain reference here, a 
nuance theie or an interpretation should 
justifiably have given rise to outbursts of 
emotion and/or violence For it is not so 
much the specific details as the sense of 
injustice which a particular community 
experiences in these circumstances and this 
perception of injustice is often determined 
by the collective experience of a recent past 
Only last month the Kerala government 
banned a play based on the life of Christ, 
because it angered critics who alleged that 
it misrepresented Christ and hurt the senti¬ 
ments of the community In Bombay the 
Maharashtra government issued a limited 
licence to ihe troupe although there was 
some protest from the Kerala catholics in the 
city Before that, sections of the Parsi com¬ 
munity had protested against the release of 
the film ‘Wings of Fire’ dcpictuig the history 
of Zorastrian faith, on the ground that it 
hurt (he.sentimentsof the community by its 
misreadings^ history and had even filed a 
wiit petitioiVH^||jg$igh Court Fheie have 
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been vociferous protest in Maharashtra 
against Vijay Tendulkar’s Marathi play 
'Ghaairam Kotwal’, which has won accolades 
in the country and abroad, on the charge 
that the entire drama has been written 
“with an animus against Brahmins (alluded 
to as ‘assess’) and a golden period of 
Peshwa rule has been shown as a period of 
decadence”. 

It is not only the alleged casteist or com¬ 
munal misrepresentations which have come 
in for comment and protest Women and 
groups have objected to the demeaning 
portray?.! of women in various media Here 
again what is ‘objectionable’ and what is 
‘obscene’ has been much debated Recently 
Ihe Supreme Court ruled in the case of the 
Bengali novel ‘Prajapatt’, which the Calcutta 
High Court had declared as being obscene, 
that “a vulgar writing was not necessarily 
obscene" and that descriptions of the female 
character which the lower court had con¬ 
sidered obscene were in fact not so 

The debate on what constitutes the limits 
of freedom of expression is as old as art itself 
and can never be resolved permanently tor 
all time At any point in history it must 
be determined by the necessarily uneasy 
balance of a number of often antagonistic 
factors Not the least important of these 
factors is the strength and character of 
the dominant ideology. In the context of 
the dominance of bourgeois, patriarchal, 
casteist and communal ideology the limits 
of freedom of artistic expression can be 
extraordinarily arbitrary On the other hand, 
against the build up of social tension exacer¬ 
bated by increasing attacks on an oppressed 
class or sex, on deprived castes and on 
minority communities, any interpretation ol 
reality, the essence of art, would be likely 
to be questioned While the issue of the short 
story published in Decian Herald may be 
fairly easily disposed of, it raises a whole 
host of questions which need some serious 
thought 

National Test Range 


Ominous Implications 


THE people’s resistance to the establishment 
of a National Missile Test Range (NMTR) 
in Baliapai in Balasore district of Orissa has 
been gaming strength in the past year So 
effective is the movement now that the entire 
area of 400 sq km earmarked for the range 
is reported to be ‘under siege’ by the local 
people and students from the area Neither 
the police nor the officials have been able 
to penetrate the cordon In early March the 
collector of Balasore was gheraoed by 11,000 
people for eight hours and made to walk the 
12 miles to Baliapai More recently, the chief 
minister deemed it judicious to cancel his 
visit in view of the agitation For the past 
year the villagers have not paid taxes on 
lands or goods and the collector has called 
it a “mini civil disobedience” movement The 
Balasore district bandh called by the NMTR 
resistance committee earlier this month 


brought life to a standstill for 12 hours. 

The proposed site for the range lies along 
the coast of Orissa in a rich agricultural 
region, which is densely populated and has 
been called the ‘granary of backward Orissa'. 
The region grows paddy, coconunt and 
cashew and is well known for the Banarasi 
pan leaf which most families grow and is 
estimated to bring in an annual income of 
Rs 5 crore Much of the land has been 
naturally reclaimed from the sea and people 
have been cultivating it without legally 
established ownership rights 

The first decision to locate the test range 
in this region was taken in 1979 and came 
under review in 1985 when other sites were 
repoitedly examined and found ‘unsuitable’ 
According to the minister of state for 
defence, it is an “accident of geography" that 
Balasore has been selected over other 
possible locations 

There are contradictory estimates about 
how many families will be evicted from the 
area. According to the movement, 12,000 
lamilies from 134 villages will lose their land 
and livelihood, the government puts the 
number at 6,500 families in five villages 
though it is admitted that as many as 45,000 
will be affected The government has been 
putting forward the scheme of rehabilitating 
them in ‘model villages' within 15 km of the 
area, but no plans have been drawn up to 
acquire this land without evicting the 
original owners in this area And in the 
meanwhile the minister of state for defence 
is also reported to have stated that in any 
case half the land already belongs to the 
government since no proof of owneiship 
exists tor the reclaimed land 

While the issue ol eviction from the land 
and compensation are prime reasons lor the 
sustained resistance of the local people, the 
agitation has also drawn support from those 
who question and criticise the country's 
defence developments However, the Janata 
party which has been prominent in mobih 
sing support for the movement in the area 
has clarified that it supports “the idea of 
a National Test Range” and has listed 
alternate sites 

The NMTR is only a part of the Rs 3,000 
crore project which the minister of state for 
defence freely admits is being envisaged as 
the ‘Cape Kennedy' of India According to 
various statements made by the government, 
the range will be part of a much larger 
defence development project which will 
undertake the testing of a range of rockets 
including the ambitious polaris satellite 
launch vehicle. Moreover, Baliapai is situated 
within easy access of a number of other 
defence establishments in Orissa Questions 
have been raised as to whether this enormous 
expenditure would be justified if only con¬ 
ventional warheads were to be used. On the 
other hand, if India were to decide to opt 
to produce a nuclear device then the esta¬ 
blishment of a test range would be an in¬ 
tegral part of the programme to develop an 
appropriate delivery system 





Social Values 


Where to B egin _ 

A Correspondent writes: 
NEWSPAPERS have prominently carried 
the prime minister’s speech on December 8 
at the Inaugural function of the year-long 
golden jubilee celebrations of the Tfcta 
Institute of Social Sciences pledging full co¬ 
ordination between the government and 
voluntary organisations “to help preserve 
India’s social values and heritage” A very 
timely pledge indeed The Statesman and 
The Telegraph ot the same day carry 
altogether three other reports revealing a 
total disregard of not only social but also 
human values by the governments and politi¬ 
cians belonging to the Congress(I) The 
Statesman carries a signed report from its 
special correspondent in Kerala which 
among other things says 

\ man taken to a police station in Thvandrum 
lor questioning came out with half of his 
moustache plucked A father and son were 
stripped naked and beaten up during inter¬ 
rogation in the same police station a few days 
latei Two engineers in Alleppey were locked 
up tor three davs and tortured because their 
inuioicvcle overtook the car in which the wife 
ol a Deputy Superintendent of Police was 
travelling \ press photographer was man¬ 
handled and his camera seized by the police 
as he was clicking a lathi ehatge on a group 
ui c PI(M) marchers in Alleppey Lock¬ 
up deaihs have registered a steady increase 
and [chiel minister] Karunakaran has con¬ 
tinued to shield the police 

I he Telegraph reported from Jehanabad 
(Mihail about ‘Kmy Mahendra, the C'on- 
eiess(l) Rajya Sabhn member "who with his 
-unis ot musclemen’ "tuns a reign ot 
tnmi" On December 7, "he had Telegraph 
photographer h M Kishjn's camera taken 
a-av alter kishun was spoiled taking pic- 
iuics of two wanted men who were part of 
the ‘King's' heavily a led entourage The 
cameia was returned -is hours later minus 
the him" "Both the wanted men”, the report 
continues, “are on the police list of accused 
tor an incident at Modanganj where five 
CPI workers were killed” On another page, 
the same daily ot the same day reports in 
big headlines, ‘Mafia still reigns supreme in 
Dhanbad’, the large coal city of south Bihar 
The more than coliimnlength story narrates 
cases of murder, teiror and organised loot 
and extortion of public and private resources 
through various fraudulent and criminal 
deeds 

II Rajiv Gandhi is to begin honouring his 
pledge, he should begin on home ground—in 
some of the notorious Congress(I)-ruled 
slates 

West Germany 


Paying for SPD's Sins 


THE loss of majority by the Social 
Democrats (SPD) in the elections held in the 


city state of Hamburg which they ruled con¬ 
tinuously for 16 years has cast a pall of 
gloom among the left and progressive circles 
m the Federal Republic of Germany, parti¬ 
cularly in view of its implications for 
the impending general elections for the 
federal parliament In the elections held on 
November 9, SPD’s votes declined from 51 3 
per cent in the previous elections held in 1982 
to 41.8 per cent and their seats from 64 to 
53 in a house of 120, while the conservative 
CDU and its ally, the Free Democrats, the 
so-called liberals, together gained 5 5 percen¬ 
tage points in votes. Under the "West German 
electoral laws, the share of the liberal votes 
having been slightly below the minimum of 
five per cent, they failed to get any seats; but 
CDU increased us presence in the house 
from 48 to 54 All this, despite the fact that 
Hamburg has not shared in the slight easing 
of the unemployment situation at the 
national level—the level of unemployment 
in Hamburg presently being about 12 per 
cent as against the national average of about 
9 per cent Part of the SPD loss, however, 
may be politically considered to have been 
compensated by a 3 6 per cent gain m votes 
by the Greens or the ecologists. 

Though the SPD is hardly equipped 
to challenge the present CDU regime at 
the national level, the popular verdict in 
Hamburg does not necessarily reflect a 
preference m terms of political or social 
policies, indeed it may very well be a reac¬ 
tion to the exposure of scandalous corrup¬ 
tion indulged in by the Social Democratic 
outfit m providing housing to workers. 
Though this racket was public knowledge 
since at least 1982, the CDU made good use 
of it for the reccni elections by publishing 


THE Stock market has of late been very 
much in the news. Almost every one who has 
had anything to do with it talked about the 
deepening crisis of confidence till December 
8 when prime minister Rajiv Gandhi let it 
be known at the Bombay airport that “the 
financial institutions have since this morning 
intervened and confidence is in the process 
of being restored” indeed, institutional sup¬ 
port had an electrifying effect on the market 
sentiment The public finance institutions— 
UT1, L1C and G 1C—had entered the market 
at the instance of the union finance ministry 
and their “extended support operations” 
were said to be a pan of the government 
policy to restore investors’ confidence. 

The rapid and almost uninterrupted 
decline in equity prices since about the end 
of October under relentless bear pressure 
and nervous bull liquidation had precipi- 


an investigative repon of a parliamentary 
commission, set up for this purpose, on the 
election eve. 

Neue Heimat, a very big housing society 
run by the West Germany trade union 
federation, DGB, at its peak owned 3,30,000 
homes and controlled a further 2,40,000. In 
1982, it first came to light how the manage¬ 
ment of Neue Heimat was indulging in 
diverting illegally huge amounts of its 
resources to satellite companies and specula¬ 
ting in real estates in West Germany and 
abroad In the process those controlling the 
trade union federation had fabulously 
enriched themselves The enormity and ab¬ 
surdity of the development may be gauged 
from the fact that on September 9. the trade 
union federation (DGB), sold Neue Heimat 
to a businessman in Berlin for the token sum 
of just DM one Of course, BGAG, the 
holding company of the trade union federa¬ 
tion, was later forced by the creditor banks 
to buy back Neue Heimat on November 10 
It is clear that this scandal was the most im¬ 
mediate and important factor behind the 
SPD’s electoral set-back in Hamburg 

But far more, importantly, this scandal is 
certain to weaken the struggle of the West 
German trade unions to resist the conser¬ 
vative federal government's ongoing moves 
to tighten the trade union laws, for which 
attempts the trade unions had been compar¬ 
ing Chancellor Kohl with Hitler in the recent 
past The lesson that emerges from the pre¬ 
sent West German episode is that the right- 
wing social democrats cause immense 
damage to the real interests of the working 
class, not only by their pro-bourgeois 
economic and political policies, but also by 
aping bourgeois corruption 


tated a crisis which, according to the stock¬ 
broking community, was the worst since the 
July 1974 debacle in the wake of the divi¬ 
dend freeze ordinance. The stock exchange 
authorities resorted to a senes of measures— 
fixing of floor prices, ban on forward 
trading and closure of the market—to deal 
with the ‘abnormal conditions’ prevailing in 
the market All these measures having failed 
to stem the rot, the union finance ministry 
had to be persuaded to undertake a rescue 
operation on the plea that the deepening 
crisis of confidence would have a serious im¬ 
pact on the capital market thereby thwarting 
the corporate sector’s efforts at resource 
mobilisation for financing its development 
plans envisaged m the Seventh Plan. With 
the public financial institutions themselves 
having acquitted a formidable stake in equity 
investment and the public sector undertak¬ 
ings beginning to rely increasingly on the 


BUSINESS _ 

Finance Ministry to Speculators’ Rescue 
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capital market for raising funds for their 
projects, the government could not possibly 
remain indifferent to the emerging scenario 
tn the stock and capital markets. 

It is always possible to offer any number 
of apparently plausible explanations for the 
rise or fall in equity prices However, it 
would be naive to suggest that the recent 
slump in equity prices represented the 
business community’s belated vote ot no 
confidence in the government's polictes and 
projections Unlike some economists who 
may have strong reservations about the likely 
impact of the liberalisation of economic and 
industrial policies in the long term, the 
business community is altogether pleased 
with the government’s market-oriented ap¬ 
proach to dealing with economic issues 

The ’abnormal conditions’ that had come 
to prevail in the market, compelling the stock 
exchange authorities to resort to the closure 
ot the markets, had very little to do with sud¬ 
den adverse developments on the economic 
front The market authorities had only 
themselves to blame for the ‘abnormal con¬ 
ditions' which were due essentially to total 
lack of adequate arrangement to ensure pro¬ 
per regulation and control Torn between 
conflicting interests, the governing bodies 
have been unable to take appropriate 
measures to enforce requisite discipline to 
ensure liquidity/solvency of the market. If 
the business transactions of the members arc 
duly recorded and monitored and the 
margins are strictly enforced, speculative ac¬ 
tivity cannot assume disturbing proportions. 

Much has been said about the recent 
slump in equity prices Unquestionably, 
equity prices registered substantial declines 
from their October-end levels But what is 
not adequately appreciated ts that despite the 
steep decline in prices, hardly one-fifth of 
the ‘specified’ shares offered a yield of over 
five per cent which is not even half of that 
obtainable on gilt-edged securities/bonds 
This only goes to prove the point that 
equities are not acquired for dividends but 
for capital appreciation 

Since it is the most elementary function 
of the market to determine prices, the stock 
exchange authorities should be concerned 
primarily with ensuring that the business 
put through on the exchange is strictly 
monitored and steps are taken well in time 
to eliminate the risk of payments difficulties 
It is one thing if the public financial institu¬ 
tions intervene in the market to avail of the 
opportunity for profitable purchases and/or 
sales but it is quite different when they are 
asked to perform a rescue operation—to bail 
out speculators 

While the public financial institutions 
have conducted ‘extended support opera¬ 
tions’ at the instance of the union finance 
mmistrv, they themselves stand to benefit the 


most. For apart from the steep decline m 
prices since about the end of October, 
carrying the Economic Times indices— 
regional and all-India—well below their 
March low points, relentless bear pressure 
and anxious bull loading had rendered the 
technical position of the market quite 
vulnerable. Institutional buying has had a 
profound impact on the market. Equity 
prices have staged an impressive recovery. 
Within just four trading sessions, the equity 
price index for Bombay has moved up by 
10.2 per cent and the all-India index has 
risen by 7 8 per cent. There has also been 
a noticeable increase in outside public par¬ 
ticipation in market activity, reflecting 
marked improvement in the general trading 
sentiment 

The stock exchange fraternity seems par¬ 
ticularly impressed by the prime minister 
himself taking notice of the sharp decline 
in equity prices as also of the need to take 
appropriate corrective steps to ensure propei 
functioning of the stock exchanges Recovery 
has been aided in no small measure by the 
official announcement of increase m reten¬ 
tion price of levy cement and hints of a 
possible hike in the non-levy cement quota. 
Market sentiment has also been bolstered by 
the prime minister’s reported statement at 
the first meeting of state industry ministers 
that the government is having a fresh look 
at the gamut of controls so that problems 
confronting industries could be tackled in 
a pragmatic manner He emphasised that the 
rate of industrial growth has to be stepped 
up anyhow. The recent reduction in excise 
duty on fuel-efficient light commercial 
vehicles is being interpreted as an indication 
of fiscal reliefs to come loi industries which 
are experiencing demand recession for one 
reason or another The prime minister's 
assurance that the government is taking steps 
to remove all obstacles for NR1 investment 
in the country has been greatly welcomed 
All in all, the market psychology has now 
undergone a profound change and there is 
little trace of the feeling of despondency that 
pervaded the stock market until a week ago 
Considerable importance is attached to 
the outcome of the meeting of the stock 
exchange presidents with the finance minister 
on December 15. The meeting is expected to 
consider measures for accelerating the 
mobilisation of resources from the capital 
market Streamlining of market operations 
and provision of better services to investors 
are also expected to figure at the meeting. 


Sugar Policy 

More of the Same 


1 HE government has this week announced 
its policy for the 1986-87 sugar year 
(October-September) The changes effected 
follow the lines of those made last year for 
the 1985-86 sugar season The proportion 


of free sale to levy sugar in total sugar 
releases has been raised to 50:50 from 45:55. 
It had been raised last year from 35:65, 
which level had been fixed when partial con¬ 
trol on sugar was reintroduced in 1979, to 
45 55. Further, in view of the earlier deci¬ 
sion to raise the statutory minimum cane 
price for the current season from Rs 16.50 
per quintal to Rs 17 per quintal, the retail 
price of levy sugar is being raised from 
Rs 4 80 per kg to Rs 4 85 per kg with effect 
from December 15. The so-called statutory 
minimum cane price, it may be mentioned, 
has relevance only to the sugar industry, not 
to the sugarcane growers. Its significance is 
that the price the industry receives for levy 
sugar, which is sold through the public 
distribution system, is determined on its 
basis The price of cane actually paid to the 
growers, in the determination of which the 
governments of the cane growing states play 
an important role, has been traditionally 
substantially higher than the minimum price 
This is a point that the sugar industry never 
tires of harping upon, though in compar¬ 
ing the minimum cane price with the price 
actually paid by the mills it needs to be 
borne in mind that whereas the former is 
linked to a sugar recovery of 8 5 per cent, 
the mills’ actual average recovery in the 
1985-86 season was 10 2 per cent The 
government has already announced a mini¬ 
mum cane price of Rs 18 per quintal for the 
1987-88 season So the industry has been 
assured of a further increase tn the price ot 
levy sugar next year 

The increase in the price of levy sugar and, 
more important, the increase in the propor¬ 
tion of their output which the mills are tree 
to sell in the open market are designed to 
increase the profitability of the sugar in¬ 
dustry. The rationale of this policy is that 
this will enable the sugar mills to pay higher 
prices lor cane which will (i) in the long run 
promote increased cane production, and (n) 
in the short run make it possible foi the 
sugar mills to divert a larger proportion of 
the cane crop to themselves m competition 
against gur and khandsari producers It is 
interesting to note that the increases in sugar 
production in the last two seasons, 1984-85 
and 1985-86, were made possible not by 
larger sugarcane production but by diversion 
of more of the available cane to the sugar 
mills The proportion of the total cane crop 
crushed by the sugar mills thus rose from 
34 per cent in 1983-84 to 40 per cent in 

1985- 86 

After rising to record levels of 84 4 lakh 
tonnes and 82 3 lakh tonnes in 1981-82 and 
1982-83, respectively, sugar production had 
slumped to 59 2 lakh tonnes in 1983-84 
Since then there has been a partial recovery, 
to 61.4 lakh tonnes in 1984-85 and 70 2 lakh 
tonnes in 1985-86 The government and the 
sugar industry expect that production in 

1986- 87 will rise further to around 80 lakh 
tonnes Reflecting the crash in production 
in 1983-84 and the only slight recovery in the 
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next season, open market prices of sugar had 
shot up in the closing months of the 1984-85 
season, rising to over Rs 750 per quintal in 
the wholesale markets. Prices were tamed to 
an extent in the 1985-86 season and at the 
end of September 1986, the last month of 
the season, wholesale prices of sugar ranged 
from Rs 562 per quintal in Bombay to 
Rs 615 per quintal in Delhi This success in 
controlling prices was only partly the result 
of higher production, in much larger 
measure it was made possible by large im¬ 
ports of sugar The government imported 
11.8 lakh tonnes of sugar in 1984-85 and 16 2 
lakh tonnes in 1985-86 Never before had the 
country seen sugar imports approaching 
anywhere near these levels The large imports 
made it possible for the government to raise 
total sugar releases (levy and flee sale) from 
78 6 lakh tonnes in 1983-84 to 85 4 lakh 
tonnes in 1984-85 and 88 2 lakh tonnes in 
1985-86 Almost the entire increase in re¬ 
leases took the form of free sale sugar, the 
quantum of which went up from 40 lakh 
tonnes in 1983-84 to 49 1 lakh tonnes in 
1985-86 This, of course, reflects the govern¬ 
ment’s policy of progressively raising the free 
sale sugar quota 

With the raising of the free sale quota to 
50 per cent, the increase in the statutory 
minimum cane price and the consequent rise 
in the price ot levs sugar, the government 
can be said to have substantially met the 
sugar industry's demands made in the 
memotandum submitted by the Indian 
Sugar Mills Association (ISMA) around the 
middle of this year The industry had asked 
for the tree sale quota to be raised to 60 per 
cent, but then it should be borne in mind 
that the actual proportion of free sale sugar 
in total sugar releases always exceeds the 
formal quota as per olftcial policy Thus in 
1984-85, when the free sale quota was offi¬ 
cially only 35 per cent, free sale sugar in fact 
accounted for over 54 per cent of total 
releases Similarly, in 1985-86 the proportion 
ot tree sale sugar in total releases was 55 7 
per cent compared to the free sale quota of 
45 per cent This has been the unfading pat¬ 
tern over the years The explanation is that 
the governments allots preferential free sale 
quotas to new sugar units or to units which 
undertake expansion These quotas are fixed 
according to a complicated formula which 
takes into account the size of investment in 
plant and equipment and whether the unit 
is located in a high, medium or low sugar 
recovery area To take an extreme instance, 
a new unit with an investment in plant and 
machinery of Rs 4 crore or more in a low 
recovery area enjoys a free sale quota of 100 
per cent for the first seven years of its 
operation 

Then again, while government announces 
the monthly sugar releases, the industry is 
still in a position to manipulate the actual 
offtake, naturally with an eye to maximis¬ 
ing the price of sugar in the free market To 
take the example of the last three years, in 
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1983-84 when the government had released 

78.6 lakh tonnes, the actual offtake was only 
75 7 lakh tonnes, in 1984-85 the offtake was 

80.6 lakh tonnes against releases of 85 4 lakh 
tonnes and in 1985-86 it was 83.2 lakh ton¬ 
nes against releases of 88.2 lakh tonnes 
Thus in none of these years was the full 
quantity of sugar released by the government 
actually put on the market and the short¬ 
fall was as large as 5 lakh tonnes in 1985-86 
So there are large loopholes in the enforce¬ 
ment of partial control over the sugai 
industry 

The one major demand of the sugar in¬ 
dustry which, however, the government has 
steadfastly refused to concede is that for 
decontrol, or at least partial decontrol, ol 
the prices of sugar molasses The ISMA 
claims that whereas the government-fixed 
price for molasses for the sugar mills is Rs 6 
per quintal, the khandsan industry was able 
to sell molasses upto Rs 200 per quintal last 
year Whether or not this is true, there can 
be no doubt that molasses are worth a great 
deal more than Rs 6 per quintal for the 
potable alcohol manulacturers who consume 
as much as 60 per cent of all sugar molasses 
This difference has foi long been the source 
of generation ot large amounts of black 
money which are shared out among politi¬ 
cians and bureaucrats at the centre and tn 
the sugar and liquor producing states and 
those in control ol the sugar mills (including 
the much-venerated co-operative ones) and 
the alcohol manufacturing units This no 
doubt is the reason why so obvious a larget 
as sugar molasses has curiously escaped the 
present government's missionary zeal for 
doing away with controls 

As part of the sugar policy for the 1986-87 
season, the government has also announced 
that it proposes to increase the monthly levy 
sugar quota—last fixed at the beginning of 
the 1983-84 season—on the basts of the 
estimated population as on October 1, 1986 
This is estimated to raise the levy sugai 
quota in 1986-87 by 3 lakh tonnes Taking 
into account the correspondingly larger tree 
sale itleases, it would appear that the 
government is planning for a substantial in¬ 
crease in total sugar releases in 1986-87 over 
the 1985-86 level of 88 2 lakh tonnes Since 
the government’s own estimate of sugar pro 
duction in 1986-87 is no higher than 80 lakh 
tonnes, this would suggest that the new sugai 
policy is predicated on the continuance of 
large sugar imports Of course, the industry 
would be only too happy to come to the 
government's assistance m conserving 
valuable foreign exchange by minimising 
sugar imports through increasing the gap 
between the releases formally announced by 
the government and the quantity of sugai 
actually put on the market. And the govern¬ 
ment too will be happy to turn a Nelson's 
eye to such goings on, unless there is a 
precipitate rise in tree market prices of sugar 
leading to an outcry among the urban 
middle classes. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW, December 10, 1966 

THF responsibility for bringing White 
Rhodesia to heels now lies with the vSecunty 
Council and not merely with the United 
Kingdom which, it is now abundantly clear, 
is unable to fullil us Unties and its obliga¬ 
tions It now turns out that carliei this year 
Britain had made a most astounding offer to 
Rhodesia as a possible was out of the 
impasse Rhodesia and Hntain were to be 
one country with Rhodesians, both White and 
Black, elected to the British Parliament 
Never before had Britain been known to have 
made a similar olfer to her colonies and the 
tau that she had done so, and to a rebel 
government at that—a fact worth noting — 
indicated that Wilson was negotiating from a 
position ol weakness The tacr is that 
what is involved is not a simple political 
dispute that is amenable to discussion and 
negotiation At slake is a whole way ol life 
which has the backing ot not metcl> the South 
Africans and the Portuguese but ol many 
powcilul segments in British financial, 
industrial and political life Butish fmaii 
cial mtcicsls in South Africa are so vast thal 
il Johannesburg weic to retaliate against 
1 ondori, there would he a rnator run on the 
pound sterling 

Which are the nations powerful enough m 
sincere enough or interested enough lo take 
South A flic a on 7 Surely not India, Uganda, 
Nigeria, Mali and \ tluopiu which arc members 
of the Security Council’ And even if 
Indian interest and sincerity is there, it is in 
conceivable that whai New Delhi savs or does 
will help to hand over the government in 
Salisbury to the Black majority 
* ♦ * 

The C ongress has provided this country not 
only with a government but also with a major 
part ot the opposition as well now it seems 
tor the third time, the Congress has spawned 
an opposition parry the lana Congiess 
• * * 

• 

That the wcathei tor iron ore exports was 
changing lor the worse lias been apparent for 
at least three years the export market lor 
our iron ore has changed from a seller’s to a 
buyer’s market From being the leading exporter 
ol iron ore to lapan (our largest impoitcr), 
India stands threatened today bv competition 
(rorn Ausiialia Brazil, Alma, US, and 
Canada the expoit-oriented Third [Man 
pioiects have spilled ovu into the Fom ill Plan, 
the Fourth Plan projects are nowhere in sight, 
and the pelletisation plant is still only m the 
Dratl Outline 

* • * 

The Health Service Scheme (HSS) recoin 
mended by a special committee ol the U(j( 
and intended tor some 1 2 million students and 
personnel of the higher educational institutions 
including the families of the latter, is a welcome 
extension ol this vital social security measure 
the question jisj whether the proposed health 
centres will attract such medical personnel as 
might provide satisfactory and effective 
diagnostic as well as basic curative and proven 
live services to a very stnsilive group W bile 
students, depending on their parentage and 
teachers may receive better treatment, the idea 
that even domiciliary visits he provided with 
an annual per capita fee of Rs 4 o\ci looks the 
demand and supply conditions in respect ol 
medical services 
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STATISTICS 




Variation (Per Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71 = 100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(22-11-86) 

Month 

Year 

29, 1986 

85-86 * * 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

All Commodities 

1000 

380.5 

-0.8 

6 3 

6.0 

5.7 

7 I 

9 5 

2.6 

Primary Articles 

417 

355.4 

-0.8 

7 2 

80 

2.4 

4 8 

11 0 

3.6 

Food Articles 

298 

344 6 

-05 

66 

80 

7 3 

6.4 

13 5 

6 2 

Non-food Articles 

106 

307 0 

- 1 9 

12 7 

11.7 

- 10.5 

-2 3 

15 1 

1 7 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

85 

620 3 

— 

6 5 

1 8 

8.9 

2 6 

7.6 

7 5 

Manufactured Products 

499 

390 0 

-4 1 

14 0 

14.2 

3.3 

60 

8 7 

0.6 






Variation (Per Cent) 



Cost of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Year 

1986 

85-86 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

For Industrial Workers 1960 = 

= 100 

676* 

0.6 

9 2 

6.0 

6 5 

64 

12.6 

7.8 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 1960 ■ 

= 100 

613 8 

0.8 

7 5 

5.0 

6 8 

8.1 

10 3 

8 0 

For Agricultural Labourers July 60 to 

576* 

1 0 

4 5 

3.6 

4 8 

0 2 

11 4 

5 2 

June 61 

= 100 













Variation Rs Crore (Per Cent in Brackets) 


Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Unit 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(21-11-86) 

Month 

Year 

28, 1986 

85-86** 

84-85* ' 

83-84 

82-83 

Money Supply (M 3 ) 

Rs Crore 

1,30,069 

2,582 

18,491 

11,840 

15,192 

16,058 

13,031 

10,115 




(2.0) 

(16 6) 

00 0) 

(14 9) 

(18 7) 

(17 9) 

(16 1) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs Crore 

68,412 

1,649 

11,252 

9,921 

9,579 

8,445 

5,757 

4,748 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs Crore 

85.857 

792 

10,546 

4,142 

9,745 

10,809 

8,830 

8,247 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking Sector 

Rs Crore 

3,465 

- 114 

352 

-53 

299 

1,419 

- 104 

- 977 

Deposit of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs Crore 

95,164 

4,311 

15,036 

10,445 

12,475 

11,519 

8,550 

7,299 




(4 7) 

(18 8) 

(12 3) 

(17 3) 

(19 0) 

(16 4) 

(16 6) 

Foreign Exchange Assets** 

Rs Crore 

6,718 

219 

-90 

-296 

53 

1.319 

1,233 

911 







(0 8) 

(24 0) 

(28 9) 

(27 2) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 






Production 


Month 

Months* 


Variation (Per Cent) 


(1970 = 100) 
























In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1986 

1985 

1986+ * 

1985* * 

1984 

1983 

1982 

General Index 

100 00 

216 7 7 

218 0 

205 3 

62 

69 

6 6 

4 2 

4 5 

Basic Industries 

33.23 

250 4 6 

271.4 

251 6 

7 9 

6 7 

10 8 

5 5 

8 0 

Capital Goods Industries 

14.98 

216 6* 

231 7 

229 2 

1 0 

2 6 

66 

5 3 

- 0 9 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

21 33 

182 6 s 

187 1 

175 7 

6 5 

12 6 

6 1 

6 8 

1 9 

Consumer Goods Industries 

30 46 

168 I s 

175 5 

166 0 

5 7 

3 1 

2 6 

0 6 

5 8 

Durable Goods 

3 81 

307.5 6 

272 4 

244.6 

11 4 

17 8 

17 8 

1 0 

3 6 

Non-Durable Goods 

26 65 

148 3 s 

161.4 

154 7 

4.3 

0 3 

0 2 

0 5 

6 5 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month - 










(Sep. 86) 1986-87 + 

1985-86* 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

1982-83 

1981-82 

Expous 

Rs Crore 

961 

5,857 

5,324 

10,420 

11.855 

9,872 

8,908 

7,803 






(- 12 I) 

(20 0) 

(10 8) 

(14.2) 

(16 3) 

Imports 

Rs Crore 

1,735 

9,239 

9,752 

18,371 

17,173 

15,763 

14,356 

13,671 






(7 0) 

(8 9) 

(9.8) 

(3 0) 

(9 2) 

Balances of Trade 

Rs Crore 

-774 

-3,382 

-4,428 

-7,951 

-5,318 

-5,891 

-5,448 

-5,868 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month ■ 










(June 86) 

1986 

1985 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

1981 

Number of Applicants on Live Registers 

Thousand 

27,812 

27,812 

24,499 

26,270 

23,547 

21,954 

18,646 

16,584 

(as at end ot period) 





(11 6) 

(7 3) 

(17.7) 

(12 4) 

(8.3) 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

453 

2,454 

2,709 

5,766 

6,220 

6,655 

5,862 

6,277 






(-7 3) 

(-6.5) 

(13 5) 

(-66) 

(2,0) 

Number of Vacancies Notified 

Thousand 

65 

293 

353 

657 

707 

827 

820 

895 






(-7.1) 

(-15 5) 

(0.9) 

(-8 4) 

(6 6) 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

31 

198 

201 

373 

407 

486 

474 

505 






(-8 4) 

(-16.3) 

(2 5) 

(-6 1) 

(5 2) 

Income 

Unit 

1984-85* * 

1983-84* * 

1982-83 

1981-82 

1980-81 

1979-80 

1978-79 

1977-78 

Gross Domestic Product (Current Prices) 

Rs crore 

1,89,434 

1,72,176 

1,45,565 

1,30,583 

1,14,021 

95,474 

87,326 

80,898 

Gross Domestic Product (1970-71 Prices) 

Rs crore 

61,473 

59,319 

55,032 

53,168 

50,736 

47,138 

49,633 

46,917 

Per Capita Income (1970-71 Prices) 

Rupees 

772 

761 

721 

715 

700 

664 

717 

695 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year 

** Excluding gold and SDRs 
+ Upto latest month for which data are available 
+£•, provisional data 

■Nadir,.. (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript 1 indicates lhat the figure is for January and so on 
Figures in brackets denote percentage variauonjpver previous period. 




Diversification and Modernisation 

Hansavivek 


RALIJS INDIA has drawn up a five-year 
plan for diversification and modernisation 
involving a capital outlay of over Rs 50 crore. 
To finance a part of the capital expenditure 
the board of directors has proposed to raise 
Rs 19 75 crore by the issue of partly con¬ 
vertible debentures by way of ‘rights’ 
According to the proposal, which is subject 
to the consent of the controller of capital 
issue, the company will offer tor subscrip¬ 
tion to the existing shareholders two such 
debentures of Rs 500 each for every three 
equity shares held. Each debenture will con¬ 
sist of two equal parts—Rs 250 convertible 
and Rs 250 non-convertible The converti¬ 
ble part will be converted into one equity 
share of Rs 100 each six months after the 
date of allotment The non-convertible part 
will be redeemed after 10 years from the date 
of allotment New modern plants are being 
constructed at Aurangabad in Maharashtra 
lor 1 he manufacture of commutators, in¬ 
dustrial washing machines and printed cir- 
suil motors and near Indore in MP for 
duioclccmcals Meanwhile, a modern bulk 

The Week's Companies 


drug plant has been commissioned at 
Ankleshwar m Gujarat to manufacture new 
drugs. The two plants recently commission¬ 
ed at Ankleshwar and Dera Bassi arc 
manufacturing not only newer pesticides but 
also intermediates previously imported. The 
agrochemicals division has also planned pro¬ 
jects to achieve further vertical integration 
to save foreign exchange and to remain cost 
competitive in the market The company has 
planned to expand fine chemicals activity by 
manufacturing and marketing fine chemicals 
by utilising existing production units and, 
wherever necessary, setting up new facilities 
A new division, control systems, has been 
set up to identify, develop and market elec¬ 
tronic control systems. All the divisions are 
now supported with R and D facilities which 
are contributing 10 the development of new 
processes and products. 

The company has turned in good working 
results for the year ended May 1986 with 
gross profit rising from previous year's 
Rs 7 40 crore to a new high of Rs 8 65 crore 
following increase in income from Rs 180 


crore to Rs 200 crore. These figures show a 
rise in margins too Net profit has also 
increased from Rs 3.28 crore to Rs 4.31 croie: 
Dividend has been stepped up from 22.5 per 
cent to 25 per cent and is covered 3.03 times 
by earnings as against 2 62 times previously. 

The merger of Protein Products of India 
(PPl) with the company became effective on 
March 17, 1986 and in terms of the scheme 
of amalgamation, the assets and liabilities 
of PPI have been amalgamated with those of 
the company with effect from September 1, 
1983 Those shareholders of PPl who opted 
for the company’s shares in lieu of their 
holding in PPl were allotted 16,441 equity 
shares of the company in the proportion of 
two shares of the company for every 25 
equity shares of PPI 

The company has issued non-convertible 
bonds bearing interest at 15 per cent annum 
to the preference shareholders of the 
company in cancellation of the preference 
shares after obtaining approval of the 
Bombay High Court and the consent of the 
controller of capital issues and RBI 

RUSTON AND HORNSBY has turned in 
disappointing working results for 1985-86 
with a trading loss of Rs 74 lakh against a 
gross profit of Rs 176 lakh shown in the 
previous year following a modest decline in 
turnover from Rs 33 09 crore to Rs 32 32 
crore. After depreciation, there is a net loss- 
of Rs 114 lakh compared to a net profit of 
Rs 64 lakh Dividend, which was paid at 12 
pei cent last year, is passed over. As a con¬ 
sequence of amendments in the last Union 
Budget, the widespread practice of capita¬ 
lising interest and commitment charges in 
respect of long-term loans and deferred 
payment credits tor the purchase of capital 
assets has been discontinued and the amounts 
which had been capitalised m this respect in 
previous years have been reversed Taking 
into account the net effect of reversal of 
capitalisation of interest, etc, amounting to 
about Rs 125 lakh, the loss increased to 
Rs 2 39 crore. The directors say that the 
diesel engine industry continues to reel under 
one ot the worst recessionary phases The 
industry capacity utilisation has dropped to 
60 per cent and competition has intensified 
The economics of operations of mechanisa¬ 
tion of fishing trawlers has come under 
strain because of lower realisation of catches 
per boat and high cost of diesel fuel Marine 
diesel engine sales have been thus adversely 
affected Moreover, costs of various inputs 
have escalated considerably Discussions are 
in progress with the collaborator, Motoren- 
Wcrke Mannheim, for more favourable 
terms 111 respect of the collaboration for 
D-234 engines due to strong DM The cap¬ 
tive modern foundry, which was expected to 
go into production in the first quarter of 
1986, was commissioned in June last and has 
since commenced production 

SUPREME INDUSTRIES has fared so well 
during the year ended June 1986 that the 


(Rs Lakh) 



RaiJis India 

Rustom & Hornsby 

Supreme Industries 


Latest Year 

I^asi Year 

Latest Year 

I-ast Year 

Latest Year 

last Year 


31-5-86 

31-5-85 

31-5-86 

31-5 85 

30-6-86 

30-6-85 

Paid-up Capital 

639 

639 

202 

202 

95 

55 

Reserves 

1658 

1377 

375 

614 

7% 

330 

Borrowings 

2787 

3097 

1243 

1129 

853 

703 

of which Term borrowings 

489 

490 

412 

451 

399 

381 

Gross fixed assets 

2767 

2222 

1214 

1477 

1619 

1116 

Net fixed assets 

2093 

1590 

983 

948 

1009 

626 

Investments 

334 

400 

10 

10 

5 

5 

Current liabilities 

4721 

3067 

954 

842 

538 

689 

Current assets 

7209 

6046 

1773 

1821 

1269 

1147 

Stocks 

3871 

3280 

1191 

1009 

403 

499 

Book debts 

2477 

2209 

361 

573 

619 

501 

Net sales 

20014 

17985 

3232 

3309 

3804 

2976 

Other income 

270 

188 

. 87 

65 

20 

27 

Raw material costs 

14729 

13385 

2370 

2236 

2666 

2171 

Wages 

1716 

1482 

566 

529 

140 

114 

Interest 

500 

466 

215 

151 

205 

165 

Gross profit ( + )/loss ( - ) 

865 

740 

-74 

176 

339 

226 

Depreciation provision 

144 

116 

40 

101 

113 

112 

Tix provision 

290 

2% 

- 

11 

29 

9 

Net profit ( + )/loss (- ) 

431 

328 

-114 

64 

197 

105 

Investment allowance reserve 

82 

26 

13 

10 

23 

65 

Transfer to reserves 

199 

175 

— 

30 

150 

27 

Dividend 

Amount P 

4 

4 



0 28 

0 28 

E 

141 

123 

— 

24 

24 

13 

Rate (per cent) P 

666 

666 

... 


6 25 

6 25 

E 

25 

22 50 

— 

12 

27 

27 

Cover (times) 

3 03 

2 62 

— 

2 66 

8 21 

8 07 

Ratios (per cem) 

Gross profit/sales 

4 32 

4 12 


5 32 

8.91 

7 59 

Net profit/capital employed 

18 76 

16 27 

— 

7 84 

35 43 

27 27 

Inventories, sales 

19 34 

18.24 

36 85 

30 50 

10.60 

16 77 

Wages/sales 

8.57 

8.24 

17.51 

16 00 

3 67 

3 83 
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board has recommended maintenance of 
dividend at 27 per cent on the capital 
enlarged by a four-for-five bonus issue, 
which m effect works out to 48.6 per cent 
return on the old capital. What is more, the 
increased quantum of distribution has a 
hefty earnings cover of as much as 8.21 times 
as against 8 07 times previously Sales 
increased from the previous year's Rs 29 76 
crore to Rs 38.04 crore and with margins 
widened gross profit advanced by a half 
from Rs 2.26 crore to Rs 3.39 crore Net pro¬ 
fit came to Rs 1 97 crore (Rs 1 05 crore) The 
company has received and commissioned a 
lamination plant imported from Japan This 
has enabled it to develop various varieties 
of expanded polythene products. The com¬ 
pany's application for increase in licensed 
capacity of the PVC pipes and fittings divi¬ 
sion is awaiting clearance from the central 
government PVC products for sod and 
waste system will be introduced this year 
Work for setting up a new factory at NOIDA 
near Delhi is going on in full .swing The 
company is registered for manufacture of 
1,500 tonnes of industrial plastics products, 
components and parts per annum there to 
cater to north Indian markets The company 
has formulated plans for capital expenditure 
of Rs 15 crore on new capacities to be 
established during July 1986-December 
1987 Government clearance has been 
already received in respect of certain projects 
including modernisation of Andheri unit to 
make increased quantities of industrial 
plastics parts, manufacture of specialised 
extruded products at Taloja, augmenting 
PVC pipes and fittings capacity, manufac¬ 
ture of co-cxtruded films and specialised 
industrial mouldings near Hyderabad, 
manufacture of co-extruded multilayer 
films, industrial plastics parts and crates at 
NOIDA, establishment of a research and 
development division at Andheri, and the 
setting up of a modern tool room The direc¬ 
tors are of the view that with the execution 
of these plans the company’s monthly turn¬ 
over would go up to Rs 7 crore and pro¬ 
fitability would also be enhanced At the 
annual general meeting in Bombay, share¬ 
holders were told that sales and other income 
during the first four months of the cur¬ 
rent year had been Rs 13 43 crore against 
Rs 12.43 crore in the same period of previous 
year It is expected the year’s turnover to 
reach Rs 50 crore 

INDUSTRIAL CREDIT AND INVEST¬ 
MENT CORPORATION OF INDIA 
(ICICI) whose sanctions are expected to 
touch the Rs 1,000-crore mark in 1986 is 
making the largest ever Rights Issue for 
Rs 26 05 crore in the ratio of one equity 
share for every two held ICICI’s sanctions 
between January and October this year have 
already amounted to Rs 901 66 crore Its 
disbursements in the same period amounted 
l§gjffiW46 79 crore and are expected to reach 
(UraX) .crore in the whole year In 1985 sanc¬ 


tions had amounted to Rs 680 crore and 
disbursements Rs 438.68 crore. ICICI's pro¬ 
fit after tax was Rs 22 crore in the whole of 
1984 and Rs 36 crore in 1985 The profit 
figure for the half year ended June 30, 1986 
was Rs 25 5 crore. 

Addressing a press conference in Bombay 
on November 27, N Vaghul, chairman and 
managing director of ICICI, said that the 
rise in the profits of the corporation should 
not be taken to indicate that it was charging 
high lending rates to its borrowers The fact 
of the matter was that the funds lent so far 
had been borrowed earlier at lower rates 
Stating that there was no room for lower¬ 
ing lending rates, Vaghul pointed out that 
ICICI’s new funds had been borrowed at 
higher rates which was bound to reduce the 
margin between its cost of funds and the cost 
to its borrowers 

ICICI had already sanctioned S 30 million 
of the $ 160 million World Bank loans 
among 22 engineering units for their moder¬ 
nisation programme It was processing pro¬ 
posals for another $ 50 million It had 
already sanctioned a $ 117 million World 
Bank loan to seven cement units for chang¬ 
ing from the wet to dry process 

ICICI’s share capital today is Rs 49 50 
crore The present issue of shares will raise 
it to Rs 75 55 crore The most significant 
feature of ICICI’s shareholding in the last 
few years has been the growth in the number 
of individual shareholders In 1981 there 
were 2,900 individual shareholders out of a 
total of 3,090 and at present there arc 6,500 
out of a total of 6,700 


ICICI’s reserves as on December 31, 1985 
were Rs 125,50 crore. The book value of 
ICICI’s share was Rs 291 in 1984 and Rs 310 
in 1985 and is expected to be about Rs 320 
at the end of this year The earnings per 
share of Rs 100 were Rs 54 in 1984 and 73 
in 1985 and are expected to be about Rs 80 
at the end of 1986 


In the Capital Market 


Tata Oil Mills Company (TOM(’.O) pio- 
poses to raise additional finance of Rs 9 31 
crore through a Tights’ issue ot 13,5 per cent 
convertible bonds of Rs 140 each to augment 
working capital resources and to meet a part 
of the capital expenditure on modernisation 
and replacement These bonds will be 
offered for subscription to the equity 
shareholders on u une-for-four basis 
Besides, 31,000 bonds will be ofiered to the 
company’s employees on an equitable basis 
Each bond will comprise ot a convertible- 
scrip ot Rs 40 and a non-consertible senp 
of Rs 100 The convertible scrip will be 
automatically converted into one fulls paid 
equity share of the company ot Rs 25 at a 
premimumol Rs 15 at the end ol six months 
irom the date ot allotment The non- 
convertible scrip will be redeemed at pat at 
the end of seven years 1 he company pm 
poses to retain oseisubsciiption to the ex¬ 
tent of 25 per cent ol the issue amount, sub 
jeet to the appioval ol the contioller ol 
capital issues 
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All This Getting Together 

Romesh Thapar 


WHAT is Rajiv Gandhi trying to do? He 
Anally persuaded himself, despite the 
presence of that mischief-maker, Fotedar, 
that he must be allied to Farooq Abdullah 
in some sort of yet unworked out poli¬ 
tical compact. Sharad Pawar has been em¬ 
braced to consolidate the Congress hold in 
Maharashtra His ‘feelers' are out to all 
manner of Congress types in the Janata 
Party, and apparently there are responses 
from the Chimanbhai Patel operators. 

So obsessive is this getting together, and 
at a time when the ruling party is in a state 
of disarray, that political conversations have 
started revolving around speculation about 
the future of R K Hegde The Karnataka 
chief minister’s public pronouncements, that 
lie has done what he can in his state and is 
looking for new pastures, is seen as a signal 
tor his shift to Delhi Could it be that he too 
is moving back into the Congress family, or 
that pait of it which has not got itself 
entangled with criminality'’ 

fhcie is no c ml to the theorising about 

lc f Agile V. 11 he i ve new leadership to 
a ironhund Janata Parts’ .an he only 
assert himself through .1 ness htical forma¬ 
tion which will draw the hi .Inest and best 
bom all our meandering pa. res 9 R K Hegde 
has cei tainly won his spurs, and is now seen 
as the ‘alternative' we have been talking 
about—yes, a tull-fledgcd Brahmin against 
a somewhat diluted imposter' 

In all this coming and going, and getting 
together, there is hardly a reference to pro¬ 
gramme 01 policy You would think that 
politics is some sort of business activity over 
which a boaid presides and there is ‘adjust¬ 
ment’ and 'alignment' to decide who will be 
chairperson 1 here is little else, except of 
course the usual pleas for unity and warn¬ 
ings against disruption As for what lies 
behind our many crises, there are un¬ 
comfortable mumblings seldom reported or 
recorded 

Rajiv Gandhi’s contributions, that is when 
he is not a spokesman of the thoughts of 
Y Sharada Prasad, are extraordinary in their 
naively That socialism of the deshi variety 
is a doctrine which should take care of all 
sections of our society That terrorism is on 
the run, and apparently will keep running 
during what he sees as a two-year or three- 
year campaign. That the Gorkhas in nor¬ 
thern Bengal are at liberty to write petitions 
to the King of Nepal for, after all, he is their 
king! That the GOl is pledged to the preser¬ 
vation of law and order (where 9 ), and will 
intervene in the states to preserve it. And so 
on 

If we shift the focus from Punjab and 
Gorkhaland, and turn our attention to the 
incitement of Muslims in Bangalore and 
Mysore, and other Karnataka towns, on the 


publication of a prize-winning Malayalam 
short story of ten years ago, we see the Con¬ 
gress ‘culture’ playing communal politics to 
hamstring R K Hegde who is on the verge 
of carrying out a major decentralisation pro¬ 
gramme in his state. 

The short story had nothing to do with 
the Prophet, but the title was enough to 
energise the raspcallion politicians. The con¬ 
fusion is further confounded by the arrest 
of the publisher and editor of the ‘‘offen¬ 
ding’ (sic!) newspaper, but the action against 
the rabble rousers is tentative, symbolic. It 
is time that the administration developed 
deeper insights into these situations. 

At this junctures, the Indian people in all 
their denominations, need to be educated 
about the new trends in world thought which 
are contesting ‘lie most sacred of beliefs 
Christianity debates the ‘immaculate con¬ 
ception’ and the private life of Christ’s 
apostles Even Islam in neighbouring lands 
is attempting modern interpretations of the 
social injunctions of the Koian In India, 
the strangest rigidities are being upheld— 
from make-belie! birth places of Ram and 
Krishna, horrendous distortions of the Sikh 
faith and history, to medieval interpretations 
of Islamic thinking All this mumbo-jumbo 
is rationalised on the basis of respect for 
various ‘psyches’ 

Unless enlightened political and social 
leadership confronts those who would return 
us to a distant and brutish past, we will 
drift into sickly collisions in all parts of our 
sub-continent. The vote bank cannot be 
turned into a god, and the only way to 
blunt its impact on the mind of the politi¬ 
cian is to organise healthy commitments 
which cut across party labels. Yes, dynamic 
consensus-making. 

A starting point eludes us, particularly 
with,an incompetent home minister like Buta 
Singh. Not only does he make statements in 
parliament which contradict eyewitness 
accounts in the press about the CRP/police 
fracas in New Delhi, but he mixes up the 
Karnataka situation by making accusations 
against the Janata Party and talking about 
‘a provocative story’(sic'). What do we do 
with these bunglers who surround the 
PM—and will also surround his new allies? 

Very obviously, Rajiv Gandhi as the token 
of ‘Congress culture’ lacks the experience 
and skill to proceed to the destruction of 
communalism on his own. But what prevents 
him from joining with those who command 
the overwhelming majority which is still an¬ 
chored to modern, secular ideals? Someone 
is telling him to do it on his own It cannot 
be done We are too far down the road to 
disruption. 

By now, after the events in the tribal areas 
of north-easi India, we should have made 


up our minds that prolonged periods of ter¬ 
rorist insurgency offer no solution We have 
to deal with our people, crazed or otherwise, 
in a manner different from the colonial, 
without the familiar tactics of divide and 
rule. It is counter-productive to brutalise ter¬ 
rorists and their supporters. Detention 
camps, designed for opening their minds and 
restoring their balance, are urgently needed 
Even cdlonialism thought along these lines 
Similarly, the jailed have to be tried or freed. 
Getting together at individual leader level is 
gimmickry when set against the present-day 
challenges. 

This colonial type thinking is terribly 
infectious Even Jyoti Basu, with all his sen¬ 
sitivity and perception, talks of the Gorkhas 
in a manner that is unacceptable. They are 
not ‘foreign agents' or ‘lumpens’ They have 
been agitating tor rights long denied, and 
the CPI(M) should be able to comprehend 
their situation, even if the end result is a 
small state of the Indian union calved out 
of Bengal Smaller states are the future of 
a healthy federal India like a look ai 
Uttar Pradesh, expanding to a state ol 200 
millions, and you will understand what 
I mean 

All this getting together must be moti¬ 
vated by some common perspectives which 
are reriously adhered to—because the Indian 
people want to be reassured that the ruling 
groups mean business, unlike «s in the past, 
and that brown men are not playing the 
familiar games of white men A harsh state 
incnt Maybe, but so true in many respects 
Footnote. As Delhi's DTC buses take their 
daily toll of life, the questions form Why 
aren't speed limits and ‘governors’ fixed? 
Why are they allowed to overtake? Who 
is in command of this chaos, and what 
should be his punishment for this type 
of terrorism 9 


Zandu Pharmaceutical Works 

ZANDU PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS 
has announced a dividend of 18 per cent for 
1985-86 on the capital enlarged by a 3-for-5 
bonus issue. This works out to about 29 per 
cent on the old capital. The company has 
reported increase in sales and other income 
from the previous year's Rs 8 43 crore to 
Rsl0 21 crore and in gross profit from 
Rs 1.06 crore to Rs 1 14 crore, according 
to preliminary figures. After making all 
necessary provisions and some adjustments, 
there is a nat surplus of Rs 50 lakh (Rs 40 
lakh) Sales for the first four months of the 
current year have been well ahead of the 
same period last year The company’s new 
factory at Unnao in UP has gone into pro¬ 
duction The company is continuing research 
and clinical trials on new products and has 
installed sophisticated/computerised equip¬ 
ment, instruments and a pilot plant to im¬ 
prove and standardise the quality of its 
ayurvedic products 
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FROM THE IVDRY Tt)WER \ _ 

Corporate Capers and the Company Law 

Aran Ghosh 


THE Companies Act of 1956—with 
numerous amendments made thereto from 
time to time—is designed to protect the 
interests of the shareholders from the 
manipulation of accounts (and the aggran¬ 
disement of corporate funds) by promoters 
and managers of corporate enterprises The 
objective is to secure the healthy develop¬ 
ment of the corporate sector by ensuring the 
adoption of sound financial practices, which 
may lead to healthy growth of private in¬ 
dustry and business One of the major 
desiderata in this connection is adequate 
disclosure of financial transactions Indeed, 
this has been one of the major thrusts of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants and of 
the Department of Company Affairs. Of 
course, in the past, the requirement of 
disclosure has not prevented many promoters 
from clever manipulation of accounts, owing 
to the complexity of interpretation of 
balance sheets, the inadequacy of details re¬ 
quired by law to be revealed in the balance 
sheets, and more particularly, the general 
apathy of the investing public to the nu¬ 
merous explanations added at the end of the 
annual statement of accounts presented to 
the shareholders to meet the requirements 
of the law 

Over the years, there has emerged a bat¬ 
tle of wits between the authorities and sharp 
wilted operators and manipulators of com¬ 
pany finance There is, of course, a trade¬ 
off involved, between too many rules and 
too few The Indian company law is quite 
detailed and complex, as it is, but in some 
ways, 11 is quite obviously lax In the past, 
the law has never succeeded in preventing the 
siphoning off of corporate funds for private 
gain But the modus operandi therein has 
usually involved some violation of the law, 
the usual practice has been to keep double 
books of accounts, to manipulate purchases 
and sales, and latterly, to indulge in large- 
scale non-reporting of production, evasion 
of excise duty, and transfer of the emerging 
(unreported) surplus, through benami tran¬ 
sactions to the promoters/managers of cor¬ 
porate enterprises We are not, for the pre¬ 
sent, concerned with such violations of the 
law, though one must add that as a result, 
the growth of the corporate form of enter¬ 
prise in India has understandably been tardy 
The traumatic experience of investors follow¬ 
ing the collapse of the Dalmia group in the 
post-independence years, the fiasco of the 
Mundhra episode, and the failure and 
liquidation of a number of large corporate 
enterprises, have engendered a general 
distrust of promoters of corporate enterprise 
among the common people Not surprising¬ 
ly, the market tor corporate shares and 
debentures has, over long years, remained 
subdued This was the general scenario until 


the mid-seventies 

Two developments since the mid-seventies 
have stirred the capital market and created 
rapidly growing investor interest in corporate 
shares and debentures One may discount tn 
this connection the effect of inflation, and 
the desire to maintain the real value of one’s 
savings That reason has always been pre¬ 
sent from the early sixties in the mid- 
seventies, the equity market got a sudden 
boost from a purely adventitious circum¬ 
stance, the promulgation of the Foreign 
Exchange Regulations Act of 1973. and the 
dilution of their equity by FERA companies 
In retrospect, FERA was a surrender of cer¬ 
tain first principles, and reflects the triumph 
ol the wisdom of the finance ministry over 
that of the industry ministry, it permitted 
foreign controlled companies—with foreign 
investors diluting their ownership to 40 per 
cent of the total equity—a free hand in areas 
of business closed to Indian companies fall¬ 
ing within the purview of the MRTP Act, 
thereby giving foreign controlled companies 
preferential treatment over many Indian 
firms. And since the sectors or areas where 
the erstwhile FERA firms were operating 
were, in large measure, consumer articles for 
which there was a growing demand from the 
middle classes and the increasing number of 
the noveau riche, m effect what happened 
was that these foreign firms—which also 
possessed good marketing capability—had 
a more or less free hand, not hampered by 
competition from MRTP companies, in the 
production of all manner of consumer 
goods lor which there was growing demand, 
in the process sweeping aside the small-scale 
producers of such items 

The foreign firms wishing to expand 
business in India had to dilute their equity 
holding to 40 per cent of the total, through 
new equity issues to the Indian public, and 
in this connection, the controller of capital 
issues stepped in. Following a short-sighted 
consideration, namely, the foreign exchange 
impact of the issue of new shares of these 
companies at a premium, the controller of 
capital issues severely restricted the premium 
that these new share issues could carry The 
cognoscenti quickly sensed a unique invest¬ 
ment opportunity, and as a result, there was 
unprecedented demand for these new share 
issues All the new equity issues of the FERA 
companies were heavily over-subscribed, 
which enabled these companies to limit the 
number of shares allotted to each applicant, 
thereby making for a very widely distributed 
pattern of shareholding With 40 per cent 
shareholding, this enabled the foreign 
owners to keep a firm grip over the affairs 
of these companies, while enjoying all the 
facilities available to non-MRTP non-FERA 
medium-sated Indian companies This, 


however, is a separate story. 

Although FERA has had a pernicious 
effect on the foreign exchange implications 
of the operations of foreign companies (in 
the long run), as also on the growth of 
Indian business and industry, the process 
gave an undoubted fillip to the (until then) 
subdued equity market m India. Around this 
time came a second development, the libera¬ 
lisation of the rules for investment by non¬ 
resident Indians (NRIs), first in respect of 
direct investments, and later in respect of 
portfolio investments (particularly from 
1980). The spectacular take-over bids that 
followed, in respect of some good and well 
known companies—which had conserva¬ 
tively kept their dividends low while building 
up their assets, which had also had the effect 
of keeping down the market value of their 
shares in keeping with their dividends— 
where the promoters did not own a large 
percentage of the equity thereby making 
them vulnerable, have led to a sudden jump 
in the equity prices of all companies which 
have in the past shown good performance 
To add to all this, some of the recent 
liberalisation policies have also had a bullish 
impact, verging (of late) on speculative 
increases in equity prices 

The optimism generated has led to a spec¬ 
tacular boom in the market lor corporate 
shares and debentures The equity raised 
from the market jumped from Rs 0 6 billion 
in 1980 to Rs 6 4 billion in 1985, debentures 
increased even more spectacularly from 
Rs 0 7 billion in 1980 to Rs 12 5 billion 
in 1985 

The rapid growth of the market for cor¬ 
porate shares and debentures is, of course, 
a good sign Such a rapid expansion of the 
market for equity does pose certain issues 
of regulation (so as to ensure orderly 
growth), but that is another story Also, these 
developments portend a wholly new pattern 
of the channelling of personal savings— 
which raise issues pertaining to the banking 
sector—which again is another story These 
are totally different issues The point of 
relevance here is that while the expansion of 
the capital market is encouraging from the 
point of view of the growth of the private 
sector, some of the recent developments in 
corporate balance sheet practices give cause 
for serious disquiet 

Let us not forget that the rapid growth of 
the market for equity and debentures in this 
country folldkvs a long period of quiescence, 
which in turn followed the Dalmia and Mun¬ 
dhra episodes and the sickness and closure 
of a number of textile, jute and sugar units, 
their take-over and nationalisation by 
government, and similar take-over of a 
number of engineering concerns The growth 
of the market for corporate shares and 
debentures is, therefore, to be nurtured 
carefully; it is a fragile growth which could 
quickly subside if there is a giant bubble 
burst. It is in this context that it becomes 
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necessary to review some recent balance 
sheet practices which are gaming currency 
One of these practices is the revaluation 
of fixed assets. The glib talk of ‘inflation 
accounting’ which has something to do with 
this practice, the example of newly-emerging 
practices in some western countries, the in¬ 
sistent clamour among accountants to allow 
for the concept of ‘replacement value’ of 
capital to govern the provision for depre¬ 
ciation—all these have re-inforced those who 
have been planning on the revaluation of 
their assets for entirely different reasons. 

The process got a boost from the decision 
of the term-lending financial institutions, 
some time around 1979, to accept the value 
of fixed assets after revaluation as the basis 
for the grant of additional term loans re¬ 
quired by enterprises. As a matter of fact, 
such finance may be really required—and 
this facility may therefore be really useful— 
for companies facing incipient sickness 
owing to changing demand conditions or 
changes in technology, making them ob¬ 
solescent Such companies may need finan¬ 
cial assistance for modernisation and diver¬ 
sification; and timely financial assistance 
may help to ward off incipient sickness it 
the concerned units can take note of the 
changing market conditions and quickly ad¬ 
just their production structure The evalua¬ 
tion of fixed assets should not be necessary 
in such instances, since the security for the 
loans would essentially be the value of land 
and buildings, the plant and equipment of 
such companies would be obsolescent and 
would need revamping. But we all believe in 
myths, and the officials of the financial in¬ 
stitutions obviously need a peg on which to 
hang their decision to lend 

But the interesting point to note is that 
so far hardly any sick company—or one fac¬ 
ing sickness—has taken recourse to such 
revaluation of fixed assets, and to borrow¬ 
ing for modernisation based on the revalua¬ 
tion of assets The revaluation of assets has 
been taken up in the name of ’inflation 
accounting’. But inflation accounting should 
require adequate ‘piovision’ to be made 
(fiom the profit and loss account) for the 
replacement value of fixed assets, and bar¬ 
ring a few cases, this has not been attempted’ 
It is necessary to explain the technicalities 
ot this point. Once the assets arc revalued, 
a corresponding additional liability has to 
be shown in the balance sheet The Institute 
of Chartered Accountants has recommended 
that to the extent of revaluation of assets, 
a new entry be made on the liabilities side 
and shown as ‘revaluation reserve’ The 
desirable practice, recommended by one 
group of chartered accountants, would then 
be to make a corresponding (higher) depre¬ 
ciation provision in the profit and loss 
account, so as to take note of the revalued 
value of the assets To the extent of the 
higher provision- for depreciation, a cor¬ 
responding deduction would be made every 
year from the ‘revaluation reserve’, so that 


at the end of the period of life of the assets, 
the revaluation reserve becomes zero, but the 
depreciation provision adds up to the 
revalued value of the assets. 

But in practice, what most of the firms 
do—and in this practice, the example of 
some foreign firms points the way, which is 
also supported by some accountants—is to 
indulge in a mythical accounting procedure. 
A ’revaluation reserve’ is created (the reserve, 
It should be understood, being purely no¬ 
tional), but no additional provision is made 
from the profit and loss account The addi¬ 
tional depreciation provision is also no¬ 
tional, and a similar notional deduction is 
made from the revaluation reserve So, a 
myth is created; the value of the assets is 
deemed to have gone up, but higher 
depreciation is actually not provided. All 
entries in this behalf are notional But, as 
a result, the company shows a higher value 
of its assets in the balance sheet as a result 
of the revaluation, it shows a higher value 
of reserves (inclusive of the revaluation 
reserve, which is purely notional), and the 
lay public cannoi be blamed for being 
thoroughly misled by these ‘notional’ 
adjustments. 

It is perhaps necessary to demonstrate 
how misleading the balance sheet figures can 
be, which may not be appreciated by the lay 
person As of March 1986—and the date is 
only approximate, since different companies 
have different accounting years—the accounts 
of seven companies which had revalued their 
assets, some ot them several times over the 
years, but which had not made any higher 
provision for depreciation from their current 
profits, indicate the following break-up of 
assets and liabilities 

(Aft crore) 


Gross fixed assets before 
revaluation 1,019 

Additions to fixed assets as a 
result of revaluauon 1,108 

Additions through Ircsh 
investments 537 

Total gross fixed assets shown 
in balance sheet 2,664 

‘Revaluation reserves’ 712 

Other reserves 496 

Total balance sheel reserves 1,208 


The companies concerned are 1 Gwalior 
Rayons (March 1986), Hindustan Aluminium 
(Dccembei 1986), IEL (September 1985) 
ITC (June 1985), Larsen and Toubro 
(September 1985), Mahindra and Mahmdra 
(October 1985), and Southern Petrochemicals 
(December 1985) The dates within brackets 
indicate the dates of closing of the accounts 
to which different companies’ figures 
pertain 

It would easily be seen how the lay public 
can be misled by the large figure of reserves, 
of which nearly 59 per cent is purely no¬ 
tional and hypothetical. Equally, more than 
41 per cent of their gross fixed assets arise 
from the revaluation of assets carried out by 


them. The significant point is that none of 
these companies has provided, from their 
profit and loss accounts, depreciation for the 
higher value of assets shown in the balance 
sheet after revaluation of their assets. 

The company law does not, of course, 
provide for compulsory provision for depre¬ 
ciation in the profit and loss account. All 
it insists on is adequate ‘disclosure* of the 
practices adopted But disclosure is not 
enough in this type of case What the com¬ 
pany law should do is to provide, (a) for 
compulsory entry of depreciation provision 
m the profit and loss accounts, as per 
balance sheet valuation of net (revalued) 
assets, before any dividends are announced ; 
and (b) even for losing companies resorting 
to revaluation of assets, a correct entry in 
the profit and loss account, and the transfer 
of the resultant loss to the balance sheet (as 
accumulated deficit) In such event, the revis¬ 
ed gross value of fixed assets shown in the 
balance sheet can be seen in proper-perspec¬ 
tive even by laymen No matter what the 
gross value of assets of a company is, its per¬ 
formance stands out lrom its reserves/ac¬ 
cumulated deficit. Also, revaluation reserves 
should clearly be stated as ‘notional 
reserves’, usable only in the event of liqui¬ 
dation—by a sale of the assets, assuming the 
revaluation is realistic—which cannot other¬ 
wise be drawn upon in case of operational 
need 

Bui a more serious development—which 
borders on deliberate malpractice, and which 
fortunately has lately been cut off (by the 
Finance Act of 1986)—pertains to the 
capitalisation of interest after production 
has commenced, by an increasing number 
of companies In terms of sound accounting 
practice, only interest during the period of 
construction can be capitalised. Once the 
enterprise goes into production, the interest 
on borrowed capital is a charge on current 
profits However, a number of companies 
have in the past taken advantage of the laxity 
in both the tax and the company laws to 
capitalise interest after construction is over, 
and production has commenced The Insti¬ 
tute of Chartered Accountants frowns on 
this practice, and enjoins on auditors to enter 
the comment, whenever this practice is 
resorted to, that this procedure is not in con¬ 
formity with recommended practices But 

then, notwithstanding such remarks, a 
number of large, well known companies have 
resorted to this practice Again, as of March 
1986, ten companies (Aegis Chemicals— 
accounts closing September 1985, Ambalal 
Sarabhai —December 1985, Gwalior 
Rayon—December 1985, Dunlop India— 
December 1985, Hindustan Motors—March 
1985; JK Synthetics-March 1985, Reliance 
Industries—December 1984; Saurashtra 
Cement—April 1985, Southern Petrochemi¬ 
cals—December 1985) with, between them, 
gross fixed assets of Rs 2,500 crore, capita¬ 
lised interest (well after the completion of 
construction) to the tune of Rs 340 crore, 
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thereby reducing the interest payable in the 
last yeai (in the aggregate for 1984-85) by 
as much as Rs 27 crore; an increase m 
depreciation provision by Rs 15 crore; and 
a resultant increase in pre-tax profits by 
Rs 12 crore Prior to the Finance Act of 
1986, the post-tax profits would show an 
even higher increase, because of the deduc¬ 
tion permitted for depreciation for one 
company alone, namely, Reliance Industries, 
the value of such capitalised interest was as 
much as Rs 191 crore As a result of this 
gimmick, the value of the assets of the con¬ 
cerned companies went up—without any in¬ 
crease in the productive capacity—the 
depreciation provision increased (giving a 
tax benefit), the interest payable went down 
(increasing current profits, but encumbering 
future profitability), and the companies 
could show a much brighter picture of their 
current operations and performance than 
warranted 

As stated earlier, fortunately, the income 
tax authorities have now woken up to this 
tax avoiding gimmick—which is also an 
unhealthy practice for the companies- - and 
the Finance Act of 1986 has decreed that all 
such interest (after commencement of pro¬ 
duction) capitalised after 1974 would have 
to be written back into the profit and loss 
accounts (It may be added that Reliance 
Industties has already done so, but this 
could create a liquidity crisis foi others ) But 
the point remains that up until the account 5 
lor 1985-86, the companies concerned could 
show a better performance than warranted 
The Company law blissfully turns a Nelson’s 
eye to such practices, which should never 
have been permitted tn the first place Con¬ 
trary to the views of many chartered accoun¬ 
tants, this is a pomtei to the need tor stricter 
rules in regard to accounting practices, and 
there is no merit in giving corporate manage¬ 
ment the freedom currently enjoyed— 
subject only to 'disclosure—in regard to 
diverse provisions which should be made 
in accordance with sound accounting 
principles 

Many companies have resorted to chang¬ 
ing their balance sheet practices troin time 
to time, in order to ‘dress up' their profit and 
loss accounts The Companies Act permits 
depreciation to be provided cither on a 
straightline basis (generally followed bv 
public sector companies) or on the basis of 
the ‘written down value* (w d v) of the assets, 
the latter being the procedure accepted for 
income tax purposes (The life o< the asset 
is of couisc taken to be the same under both 
methods ) Of course, nothing ptevents com¬ 
panies fiom skipping making any provision 
for depreciation—and this is one of the first 
chargey^S&K! fcy sick companies, together 
with JpURwry provisions like gratuity, 
(mpMiimicc. etc—so long as the 
non-prpsflon of depreciation is disclosed in 
jjfc noies following the accounts But, as 
Mentioned earlier, there is no compulsion in 


regard to such provisions being made in the 
profit and loss accounts, with the transfer 
of the loss, if any, from the profit and loss 
accounts to the balance sheet 

The income tax laws also provide for ad¬ 
ditional depreciation for double shift and tri¬ 
ple shift operation But all these are optional 
The company law not only permits com¬ 
panies to follow whatever practice they wish 
to but also to keep changing these practices 
whenever the management of a company 
finds it convenient to do so Incidentally, it 
is found that even as the private sector keeps 
clamouring for ‘inflation accounting’ to be 
permitted for depreciation provision, insofar 
as income tax benefits are concerned, few 
companies take advantage of the available 
tax benefits for second and third shift opera¬ 
tion In fact, manv companies that have pro¬ 
vided for depreciation on multi-shift basis 
in the past have lately been writing back past 
depreciation into cuirent profits, for pui- 
poses of dividend distribution 

The w d v method allows for a highei 
depreciation- and a higher deduction from 
current income for tax purposes—in the in¬ 
itial years There are numerous instances of 
companies taking advantage of the highei 
tax benefit under the w d v method in the 
initial years, where after a few years, in the 
face of difficulties and erosion of current 
profitability, they have later switched back 
to the straighthne method of depreciation, 
and have written back past provisions into 
the profit and loss accounts Indeed, com¬ 
panies have switched from one method to 
the other and back to the first again, depen¬ 
ding on their tax liability, and not for 
reasons of prudent accounting This prac¬ 
tice is frequently resorted to lor maintain¬ 
ing past rates of dividends irrespective of 
current profitabihtv The shareholders do 
not always read the fine print at the bottom 
of the accounts, giving particulars of the 
changes in accounting practices introduced, 
as required by law The ordinary shareholder 
is not aware of what is going on He is happy 
to get his dividends, and in a crucial year 
when the term of the management comes 
up for renewal, he is more than happy, 
mistakenly, to vote the management back for 
another term of five years, may be with 
higher remuneration 

There are numerous other capers by those 
placed in charge of corporate affairs, and 
it would take too much space to go into all 
of them The company law is a mute witness 
to all these subterfuges; the law only insists 
on ‘disclosure’ But disclosure is not enough 
There is quite frequently a divergence of 
interests between the management of a com¬ 
pany and ns shareholders The sale of highly 
valuable urban property by the management 
of a large company recently in the news, is 
a case in point The sale was made not 
because the cdfnpany needed funds for ex¬ 


pansion, not otherwise available—that 
would have been a legitimate and valid 
reason for the sale—but for totally different 
reasons; in particular, to transfer large 
amounts to current profits and declare a 
high dividend so as to create an image of 
good and efficient management, and seek 
re-election for five years while the company 
was under the threat of management take¬ 
over by a rival group (In the instant case, 
the financial institutions, with their large 
shareholding, knocked off both the past 
management and the rival group, but that 
is yet another story) 

One could write volumes on the lacunae 
in the company law, which has in the past 
failed to prevent skulduggery by individuals 
to dupe the ordinary shareholders. T here is, 
of course, a trade-off involved in the matter 
of putting restraints on the functioning of 
the corporate sector Bui predatory practices 
pertain not merely with reference to take¬ 
over bids; they are very muvh a matter of 
day-to-day occurrence in the functioning ol 
the corporate sector lake the matter ol com¬ 
pany deposits, these are wholly unsecured, 
and many are the instances of depositors 
who have wanted to geL back their capital 
at the end of the period ol deposit, with no 
luck I he only recourse is thtough the courts 
ol law, and that is beyond the means ot 
oidinary depositors The unfoitunato part 
ol the story is that though the company 
atlairs department should have lull infor¬ 
mation on this as well as on other aspects 
of the functioning of the corporate sectoi, 
tt has no due One of the major reasons is 
the relusal of the department to compu¬ 
terise, and to put—in each of its outlying 
offices —all data pertaining to companies 
under instant recall A simple micro pro¬ 
cessor in each of the regional offices ot the 
company law board could do the trick But 
that is not to be The absence of the facility 
ot instant recall and check gives the local 
officials, at a low level, enormous powers 
over companies, most ol which are errant 
and fall foul ol the law in more ways than 
one They are never brought to book, even 
when they seriously violate the provisions of 
the law, even the present lax laws referred 
to earlier 

The law needs tightening up, but with the 
present system of enforcement, there would 
be little merit in making the law tougher and 
then not enforcing it. But with the stray 
examples given earlier of corner cutting by 
even the large and well known companies, 
would the authorities sit up and take note? 
Or do we have to wait for another major 
bust up, another commission like that head¬ 
ed by the late Justice Vivian Bose, to worry 
about these matters? By then, it may be too 
late to prevent the present upsurge in the 
capital market from dying down, and the 
ordinary saver to panic and to turn his back 
on the stock market. 





A Clever Game 

Achin Vanaik 


THE Ministry of External Affairs along 
with the Institute for Defence Studies and 
Analyses (IDSA) organised a seminar on. 
peace on November 21 and 22 at the India 
International Centre, New Delhi This was 
partly to commemorate the UN declaration 
ol 1986 as the “International Year of Peace", 
perhaps partly as a prelude to Gorbachev’s 
visit Coming as it did not so long after the 
reports about Pakistan's testing of a nuclear 
trigger device, there may have been a few 
who hoped that it might also be effectively 
used to build up domestic pressure for India 
to embark publicly on a nuclear weapons 
building programme The invitees were 
defence specialists, interested journalists and 
academics and retired as well as serving 
government officials 

The seminar was formally inaugurated 
by minister ot stale for external affairs, 
K Natwar Singh, who left after his opening 
speech only to return towards the end of the 
last session on the next day when he not so 
unobtrusively signalled his strong apprecia¬ 
tion of a contribution which eloquently, if 
not quite openly, pleaded for India becom¬ 
ing a nuclear weapons power This plea w'as 
justified along fairly standard lines of 
argument the essential gist of which was 
flow else is India going to have sufficient 
level age against the cynical toughies of the 
west or even play a role as a leader ol the 
south m-o-vis the north 7 

It is just this misguided belief m the 
efficacy of nuclear weapons as instruments 
ol real polltiK that has helped push the 
superpowers into a spiralling arms race, of 
course, all in the name ol achieving ‘national 
security' and greater or balancing ‘leverage’ 
viv-o-m the opponent Some lessons of 
histoiv aie apparently never learnt But then 
power - especially ‘super’-power—will always 
geneiate its covert admirers and reluctant or 
not-so-ieludant imitators 

The seminar was divided into four 
sessions—outlook lor peace in the developing 
world, outlook Tor peace in the developed 
world, (he arms race and peace, and dis¬ 
armament and development In the first 
session, C’ Raja Mohan put forward one 
paper while another was put forward by 
Bhabam Sen Gupta ol the Centre for Policy 
Research The papers did not, surprisingly, 
touch on the question of nuclear weapons 
and the prospects for nuclear peace in the 
third world, though the subsequent discus¬ 
sion did raise these questions 
The second session, which was focused on 
a paper presented by Air Commodore Jasjit 
Singh, on temporary deputation to the 
IDSA, did address itself more directly to 
these questions, but the sparks really flew 
in the third, morning session of the next day 
when K Subrahmanyam introduced his 
paper His presentation differed from his 
paper in that he coqldn't resist bringing up 
certain favourite themes. These involved a 
definite exaggeration of emphases which was 
much less evident, when not altogether 


missing, from the paper itself Thus to hear 
Subrahmanyam speak, it was as if the super¬ 
power nuclear arms race was so dominant 
a threat that it completely overshadowed 
more regional, less global dangers, e g, the 
possibility of a sub-continental nuclear arms 
race between India and Pakistan, that criti¬ 
cism ol this, should it happen could not 
somehow be legitimately assigned to the 
Indian and Pakistani governments as long 
as the superpowers didn’t do enough to 
disarm themselves Without saying so in 
those very words, the message was eleai - 
don't talk of checking horizontal prolifera¬ 
tion unless vertical proliferation gets checked 
first No question here of pursuing effective 
political strategies to check both without 
making the former a pre-condition of the 
latter 

It was an emphasis which P R Chari, 
himself a former director of the IDSA, was 
quick to seize upon and criticise in his quiet, 
subdued (and all the more effective for that) 
intervention in the discussion that followed 
The other notable leature of Subrahmanyam’s 
presentation was his dearly exaggerated 
reverence for formal declarations (which 
don’t really demand any actual act ot 
restraint or disarmament on the part of 
actual or potential nuclear weapons powers) 
such as a UN endorsed international con¬ 
vention to outlaw nuclear weapons as 
key aspects of a practical disarmament 
programme 

As an attempt to delegitimise nuclear 
weapons in the eyes of government represen¬ 
tatives at the UN and other international 
fora it has a limited usefulness and as such 
deserves to be supported The US will veto 
any attempt to write this into the UN statutes 
but that is a different question As a pro¬ 
posal aiming to "capture the world’s im¬ 
agination" or generate mass mobilisation 
and awareness of the threat of nuclear 
weapons, it is pretty useless But then the 
complex character of peace movements, the 
problems ol mobihsational politics, the 
generation of concrete and meaningful 
slogans to which millions of ordinary people 
can directly relate to like ‘Jobs not Bombs’, 
‘No to Peishings and Cruises’, ‘Nuclear free 
Europe tiom Poland to Portugal’, have 
hardly been the preoccupation of the IDSA 
This is not so much a criticism (the IDSA 
is not a peace institute), merely a statement 
of fact The IDSA’s target audience is really 
sections of the ‘influential’ elite in and 
around (especially in) the government in 
New Delhi 

The least controversial session was the last 
when Mukchand Dubey gave a very good 
presentation of what the UN committee on 
disarmament and development (of which he 
is a member) had studied in the past and 
what they intended doing in the future Eor 
once a conscious and meaningful effoi t was 
being made to link two separate levels—the 
peace movements and groups, and bodies 
comprising government representatives and 


appointees. This UN committee saw its task 
as helping to provide arguments and analy¬ 
tical weapons to peace activists to criticise 
the wastefulness of armaments programmes 
and thus generate more public pressure on 
governments to actually disarm or avoid 
going nuclear 

To this writer, what was as revealing as the 
seminar itself was the partial insights gained 
into how things work m New Delhi Political 
lobbying is obv lously a way of life Being ‘in’ 
wuh those who are currently ‘in' with the 
highest echelons of power, i e, the prime 
mimstei and his most trusted associates, is 
apparently a task that demands serious 
devotion and sustained effort which alone 
can provide access to inside inloimation 
Despite the pressures imposed by those who 
would like India to go in openly for nuclear 
weapons other voices too have the cars of 
those that matter In the absence of any 
significant peace movement in this country 
this is at least some comfort Similarly the 
seminar was for once an arena where a 
multiplicity of views were heard, where those 
who want the bomb did meet with resistance, 
loudly and softly expressed. 

A peace movement in India has to be 
built, even if its beginnings are small 
Among other things, u will help to widen 
the terms of debate on an issue of crucial 
importance whose resonance is still unfortu¬ 
nately far too restricted So far the intel¬ 
lectual engagement between diverse points 
of view on the relationship between sub¬ 
continental security and nuclear weapons, 
on the moral and material costs of going 
nuclear has been very limited li is the voices 
of the pro-bomb lobby that have generally 
been loudest and most persistent Yet their 
arguments aie all too often politically and 
logically inadequate Where they have to be 
given credit is for their determined singlc- 
mindedncss and ability to shift the point of 
attack whenever resistance might be building 
up at a particular from, e g, plugging the 
Pakistan bogey one day, the China bogey the 
other, the need for 'leverage' against the 
supeipowcis on yet another day 

It has been a clever game, only the game 
is deadly serious They have also been helped 
by the fact that, with ihe exception of the 
CPI and to a weaker extent the CP1(M), all 
Ihe major opposition parties aie hawkish on 
the question of an Indian bomb They have 
also made clever use ol ihe media Even the 
advocates ot ‘nuclear ambiguity' seem to be 
losing giound 

There remain real possibilities for preven¬ 
ting the deployment of nuclear weapons 
systems, indeed ot eliminating nuclear 
weapons production liom the sub-continent 
These can and must be explored It only 
requires will, a responsible and critical 
intelligence, a deep sense of morality, the 
absence of a nationalised nuclear mind-set, 
and the ability to separate issues of nuclear 
sei tint> in the sub-continent from issues of 
non-nuclear security and general political- 
mihtarv rivalry between India and Pakistan 
Whethei or not such qualities exist in suffi¬ 
cient measure in the coiridors ot power in 
New Delhi will become evident soon enough 
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You’re looking at a large slice 
of India’s industrial output. 



Our chemical industry is one of the 
prone to hazards. Fires, explosions and toxic gas 
management a priority — not just for short-term 


Accidents in a chemical industry can be 
catastrophic They cause damage not only to the 
plant and property but also affect the 
surrounding environment And you know their 
• damaging effect on humans, animals, vegetation 
j, and nature 

jttpjfi- Moreover, unforeseen accidents affect every 
element of cost and profitability, even creating 
o S? long-term liabilities for you 
"* Risks can be managed if you are willing to 


inculcate a safety culture in your company This 
can happen only if you are willing to assign it top 
priority Remember, Loss Prevention 
Association (LPA) will help make your priority a 
reality 

LPA has been offering specialised services to 
industry for the past eight years in the area of fire 
safety, safety of matenals and road safety 
These services compose of consultancy 
services, need-based training programmes, 
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Poor safety management 
can let it go up in smoke. 



fastest-growing sectors. And the most 
releases are ever-present perils. Make safety 
gains but also to avoid long-term consequences. 


films, literature and other communication 
activities 

Over 1500 organisations are benefiting from the 
services of LPA Your company could also do so 
by enrolling as a Corporate Member of LPA 
Indeed, it will be your first step in prioritising 
safety management m your company 

Play It safe. 

It’s more profitable. 



For more information, wnle to 

Loss Prevention Association of India Ltd. 

(Sponsored by the General Insurance Industry) 
Warden House. Sir P M Road, Bombay-400 001 
Branches. Calcutta • Madras • New Delhi • Visakhapalnam 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDE 
MAHARASHTRA 

Shiv Sena Enters Rural Politics 

Campaign against Dalits in Marathwada Villages 

SLandWS 


WITHIN a few weeks of winning the 
Bombay municipal elections, in 1985, the 
Shiv Sena had put up posters all over the 
state announcing, “ . and now the race of 
Maharashtra” The city-based party has since 
then put up branches in villages throughout 
Maharashtra, it is said that there are more 
than 800 m Marathwada alone. The party’s 
signboard with its tiger’s head has become 
ubiquitous 

But this wave of activity was only a sym¬ 
bolic rolling up of the sleeves. The ruling 
Congress(l) is still the dominant force m 
most parts of the state. With the imminent 
entry of Sharad Pawar into the Congress(I), 
it seems that the dominance can only be¬ 
come more solid in the future. But whatever 
may be the political significance of the Shiv 
Sena’s entry into rural politics, its activities 
have now gone further than a mere setting 
up of branches. These branches have not 
only recruited unemployed youths and local 
supporters of the Congress(l), the Con- 
gress(S), and the BJP, but now have a 
programme of their own 

A campaign has been launched over the 
last three or four months m villages around 
Aurangabad. Standing crops cultivated by 
landless dalit families on government land 
have been systematically destroyed by Shiv 
Sena activists with the help of landed 
villagers in a series of pre-announced attacks. 
Thousands of rupees worth of grain has 
been devastated, cultivators’ huts burnt and 
their scanty belongings looted. The tribal 
and dalit villagers have been terrorised. 

We have recorded instances of such at¬ 
tacks in about 35 villages in Aurangabad 
district, spaced over two contiguous patches; 
m Paithan taluka, and spanning the border 
between the Vaijapur and Gangapur talukas. 
They occurred on different dates between the 
end of July and the first week of September, 
the period when khanf crops are standing 
in the fields The Shiv Sena activists declared 
their intention to “restore public land to 
public use” A public meeting would usual¬ 
ly be held, announcing that unauthorised 
crops on public land would be destroyed the 
next day; the speeches used casteist language, 
abusing in particular the dalits who had "got 
above themselves”, and called on all the 
villagers w ho possessed animals to let them 
loose among the standing crops. The 
cultivators were usually scheduled caste 
families from the mahar or matang com¬ 
munities, and in some cases tnbals. (A 
typical village in this part of Marathwada 
has one or t*]p families from the Bhil or 
other adivasi communities.) Such encroach- 
nts me not, of course, a very recent 
nenon, and in fact they assume the 


implicit or explicit acquiescence of the 
village community 

Public meetings of this kind have been 
held on important occasions like the Pola 
festival in early September when livestock 
are decorated, fed with delicacies and parad¬ 
ed through the village. One meeting was held 
with the intention of carrying out the attack 
on Independence Day The next day, rein¬ 
forcements were brought from outside the 
village, and hundreds of youths, it is 
reported, led the onslaught on the crops, 
accompanied by a beating of drums, and 
even, in some cases, a band. Most of the 
livestock of the village was let loose among 
the crops. Slogans abusing dalits, and hail¬ 
ing Shivaji and the goddess Bhawani were 
raised. In the few places where the cultivators 
resisted, they were beaten up and several peo¬ 
ple, including women, have been hospitalis¬ 
ed In Eklahara village in Gangapur taluka, 
for example, where about 22 acres of land 
was being cultivated by 11 families, three 
women were severely injured in the attack. 
In Savangi village a few kilometres away, the 
nine dalit and adivasi families that had 
cultivated land belonging to the land revenue 
department, were threatened: "If you want 
to stay here, you must behave; or else you 
can leave” In Babhulgaon, the dalit women 
we spoke to claimed that they had been 
cultivating a 30-acre area of common land 
for the last 20 years. Of this, a 12-acre area 
had been legally transferred to the culti¬ 
vating families, in this village one woman 
had been hospitalised after the attack 

The destruction of the fruits of a season 
of labour is a vicious act, but the campaign 
has not stopped there. All the known devices 
of social oppression have been used against 
the dalits m an attempt to terrorise them. 
Abusive language and taunts are only the 
beginning “We will not allow you to fill your 
bellies with this grain” There has been social 
boycott, in the puerile form of not speak¬ 
ing to the dalits as in Nesgaon-Diggi, 
Vaijapur taluka to the more serious one of 
an employment boycott. In one village the 
Shiv Sena activist announced that the local 
barber would no longer shave dalits and that 
anyone who tried to force him to do so 
would have to answer to his party. A com¬ 
plaint has been registered m this case. In 
some cases there has been an attempt to bar 
dalit families from using the flour mill, 
though this has not lasted more than a few 
days In two villages near Walunj (now 
fast becoming an industrial suburb of 
Aurangabad city), the landowners have stop¬ 
ped employing dalits from their own village. 
The labourers*have to walk 12 km to the 
other villages for work. The atmosphere of 


fear and apprehension for the future created 
by all these offensives is still tangible today, 
three months after the last crop destruction 
took place. Police complaints have been 
lodged m some instances (where local dalit 
organisations have taken the initiative), but 
in others the police have refused to record 
the complaints. The situation is, of course, 
aggravated by the fact that the legal posi¬ 
tion of the cultivators is somewhat 
ambiguous 

Systematic Programme 

Various regimes at different stages of 
Indian history have allotted land in the 
government's possession to poor families, 
especially those regarded as outcastes by the 
village social hierarchy Nurul Hasan refers 
to areas of upto 15 acres being allocated thus 
in the Moghul perod. The British made cer¬ 
tain specific allotments to dalit families, and, 
during the ‘grow more food' campaign, they 
encouraged the cultivation of government- 
held land by the landless 

After Independence theie was first a 
euphoric period of seemingly progressive 
land reform legislation, but by the early 
1960s it became clear that no radical redistri¬ 
bution of land was taking place. In any case, 
the slogan of ‘land to the tiller' promised 
nothing to those (often dalit) families who 
were not even tenants Systematic encroach¬ 
ments on publicly owned land were under 
taken in many places in this period, as part 
of the agitations in Maharashtra tor a 
linguistic state After a certain time-lag, the 
government responded by granting legal pro¬ 
perty rights in those cases where actual 
cultivation before a specified cut-off date 
could be proved The first limit was fixed 
at 1970; it was extended to 1975, and, most 
recently, to March 31, 1978 The proportion 
of village land which was to be mandatori- 
ly reserved for common grazing of livestock 
and other public purposes, was progressively 
reduced from 20 per cent of the total area 
to 10 per cent, and finally, in 1973, to 5 per 
cent This figure appears to be an irreduci¬ 
ble minimum; one would conclude that there 
is no further room for condoning encioach- 
ment on public land 

The reality is more complicated legisla¬ 
tion in this matter is tedious and much is 
left to the discretion of the taluka-level 
government official Even so, since the 
Maharashtra Land Revenue code in princi¬ 
ple recognises the needs of landless labourers 
and allows for allocation of land to landless 
and marginal households upto a total 
holding of five acres, some encroachments 
have obtained post facto recognition. Many 
more cases are pending On the other hand, 
the rule stipulating that 5 pet cent of village 
land area be reserved has hardly been 
operative, and excess waste land has rarely 
been distributed to the landless. Neither has 
it been used for pasture or public works 

Recently, however, government policy 
seems to have become more aggressive in 
practice; the various government bodies 
often carry on an undeclared war against the 
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eiiicrbachers, even when village opinion 
condones or tolerates their actions. For 
example, the campaign for ‘social forestry’ 
recently undertaken by the Maharashtra 
government among others, has been most 
energetic in ousting encroachers. These 
landless families, having no other alternative, 
and hoping to win legal cultivation rights 
eventually, are naturally vulnerable and are 
the first to be sacrificed when any new 
‘action programme’ is launched by any 
government department. The unfortunate 
effect is one of penalising those among the 
poor who show most initiative. The crops 
devastated in the Marathwada villages were 
abundant and healthy, the result of hard 
work and of the natural fertility of the soil, 
especially where the land has lain fallow 
for years. 

It is clear that continuing encroachments 
cannot be seen as a solution for the problems 
of the landless in the future But the present 
situation is the result of a lack of foresight 
and planning by the government in the past. 
The callous attitude of the government of¬ 
ficials is only a symptom On the other hand 
dalit organisations have m the past, and will 
continue in the future, to support the prac¬ 
tice of encroachment The government must 
do some hard thinking on how it is going 
to handle the problem; without a tighten¬ 
ing of the local administration and an im¬ 
plementation of existing legal provisions for 
land redistribution (which are far from ade¬ 
quate in proportion to the size of the pro¬ 
blem), the practice will no! cease. 

The intervention of the Shiv Sena in the 
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issue Itu, of course, ft completely different 
purpose and significance. It is an action 
which singles out an economically and 
socially defenceless section of the communi¬ 
ty as a target of attack, in a context where 
they are made even more vulnerable by the 
semi-legal nature of their cultivations. In 
Marathwada the attack is set against a 
background of strong anti-dahl sentiment 
in the caste hindu community The violent 
anti-dalit riots which broke out in 1978 over 
the movement for renaming Aurangabad 
university in honour of Ambedkar, are a 
disturbingly fresh memory still. A dalit 
advocate reported to us that burning of 
crops cultivated by dalits had been fairly 
widespread in the aftermath of the actual 
riots. He gave a more recent instance of a 
village in Sillod taluka in Aurangabad 
district (Wakod) where; in 1985, the sarpanch 
himself ploughed up standing crops on land 
in the possession of dalits But the recent 
series of onslaughts has been an organised 
programme with the two-fold aim of stirr¬ 
ing up casteist antagonism and of asserting 
the presence of the Sena in village politics. 

Since this is a new venture by the Bombay- 
based party, local recruits are often lumpen 
youths connected with other parties like the 
Congress(I), the Congress(S), the BJP. 
Perhaps the strengthening of Sharad Pawar’s 
power base following the merger of his party 
with the ruling power, will curb the advance 
of the Sena in rural Marathwada If not, 
what we have witnessed as a small but 
sinister beginning in some villages near 
Aurangabad may very easily grow into 
something much more ugly 


Well Calculated Home-Coming 

MHJ 


AT a largely-attended public rally in 
Aurangabad on December 8, for which 
much pieparation and planning had evident¬ 
ly been done, prime minister Rajiv Gandhi 
admitted the Congress(S) president, Sharad 
Pawar, and a section ol the Congress(S) into 
the Congrcss(l) This event was preceded by 
a one-day all-India convention of the Con¬ 
gress^) or, more correctly, the Sharad Pawar 
faction of the party, which had been called 
to adopt the resolution seeking the party’s 
merger into the Congress(I) The resolution 
had been earlier passed by the party's 
working committee meeting in New Delhi 
on November 29, after Sharad Pawar had 
effected appropriate changes in the composi¬ 
tion of the working committee to ensure the 
passage of the resolution As expected, the 
resolution was carried unanimously at the 
Aurangabad convention. Pawar had no pro¬ 
blems on that score. The Maharashtra unit 
was the largest in the Congress(S) organisa¬ 
tion, with the Kerala unit perhaps taking the 
second place. Though in most other states 
the Congress(S) existed only in name, Sharad 
Pawar, had ensured that a representative 
from practically every state spoke at the con¬ 
vention supporting the merger resolution 
Sharad Pawar was keen that the prime 


minister should be personally piesent at 
Aurangabad to welcome him and his follo¬ 
wers back into the Congrcss(l) It was well 
known that the prospect of Sharad Pawar’s 
entry into the Congress(l) had caused con¬ 
siderable disquiet in the Maharashtra Con- 
gress(I), especially among many of its senior 
leaders including chief minister S B Chavan 
However, as the prime minister himself was 
admitting Pawar’s Congress(S) into the Con- 
gress(I), chief minister S B Chavan and 
MPCC president Prabha Rao. among other 
Maharashtra Congress(I) leaders, had to 
be present at the merger function in 
Aurangabad This will naturally strengthen 
Pawar’s position m Maharashtra Congress(I) 
Pawar also wanted to demonstrate to the 
prime minister that he had a political stan¬ 
ding in rural Maharashtra, unmatched by 
any of the ministers in the present state 
cabinet, including the chief minister He, 
therefore, made an all-out attempt to mobi¬ 
lise people for the Congress(S) plenary ses¬ 
sion which Rajiv Gandhi addressed and 
which is estimated to have been attended by 
three lakh people Pawar was helped by 
Farooq Abdullah, chief minister of Jammu 
and Kashmir, in persuading the prime 
mrnister to come to Aurangabad 


Pawar has also made it appear that lis 
party decided to merge with the Congress(l) 
only after the Congress(l) general secretary, 
G K Moopanar, issued an appeal to all those 
who shared the Congress ideals and its 
heritage “to forget the recent past and come 
again together under the banner of the 
Indian National Congress to maintain its 
traditions of seculausm, democracy and 
socialism" Faking the cue, Pawar argued 
that the (’ongress(l) and the Congress(S) 
were two strands of the common 'Congress 
culrute’ Pawar also told the Congtess(S) 
convention that Rajiv Gandhi was making 
consistent efforts to establish “a clean and 
open polity” and forge a “national consen¬ 
sus” on major issues and the Congress(S) 
had decided to respond to the prime 
minister’s initiative. Further, the country was 
passing through a trying period with the 
bloody terrorist holocaust in Punjab and it 
was necessary to strengthen the prime 
minister’s hands 

Pawar was a cabinet minister in the Con- 
grcss(I)-Congress(S) coalition government in 
Maharashtra headed by Vasanttao Dada 
Patil when in 1979 he detected along with 
50 Ml.As to lorm the Progressive Democratic 
Front (PDF) with the Janata, BJP and 
Peasants and Workers Pariv and became 
chief minister When Indira Gandhi returned 
to power in 1980, she dissolved the PDF 
government and Pawar lost his chief minis¬ 
tership He tried hard in the Assembly elec¬ 
tions in coalition wiih Janata, BJP, PWP 
and others to return to power in Maharashtra, 
but the PDF failed to get a majority 
However, his Congress(S) emerged as the 
single hugest paity in the opposition and he 
became the leader of the opposition in the 
assembly In the lok Sabha elections alter 
Indira Gandhi's assassination, Pawar and 
one other Congress(S) candidate were elected 
to Parliament, with Pawai securing the se¬ 
cond hignest number ot votes in the elections 
from Maharashtra Membership of Lok 
Sabha did not, however, intetest Pawar and 
he resigned his Baramati seat to light the 
Assembly elections in 1985 Once again the 
PDF failed to win power, but with 54 seats 
in the Asscmbiv Pawar again became leader 
of the opposition 

Why did Pawar decide to dissolve the 
C’ongress(S) 7 1 irst ol all, his party's MLAs 
in Maharashtra were becoming increasing¬ 
ly restless in the opposition, some of them 
had begun considering joining the Con- 
gress(I), with or without Pawar Pawar's 
other supporters also wanted him back in 
power as chief minister of Maharashtra It 
was thus becoming clear to Pawar that the 
longer he remained out of powet the more 
his support base in Maharashtra would be 
eroded 

Pawar is unlikely to pose any challenge to 
the prime minister by joining one or the 
other Congrcss(i) groups at the centre The 
Congrcss(S) did not exist pollticallv in the 
northern states, nor did it have any political 
roots in the southern states, with the excep¬ 
tion ol Kerala Pawar will prefer to focus on 
Mahaiashtia politics In Maharashtta the 
present string ot C'ongiess(I) leaders— 
firupude, lidke. Adik and others —are all 
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among the middle and small peasantry. 
Others in the state government like Vilasr.ao 
Deshmukh are new-comers to politics By 
contrast Pawar has deep roots among the 
middle and small Maratha peasantry m 
Marathwada, western Maharashtra and cer¬ 
tain districts ol Vidarbha A large number 
of his party’s legislators have been elected 
to the state Assembly from rural 
constituencies. 

Pawar will not find it difficult to strike 
a political bargain with the R S Gavai fac¬ 
tion of the RP1 Major Dalit Panther fac¬ 
tions are among Pawar's supporters Sharad 
Joshi and his Shetkari Sanghatana are 
similarly expected to be sensitive to Pawar’s 
political interests. On many occasions recent¬ 
ly, Pawar has been the main speaker at 
farmers’ rallies organised by the Shetkari 
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tiortwms in session at Aurangabad Sharad 
Joshtsuspended his 'rasta roko’ agitation in 
Marathwada to enable Pawar’s followers to 
travel to Aurangabad 

At the same time, Pawar has close con¬ 
tacts with leading young industrialists m 
Bombay, Pune, Aurangabad and other major 
cities in the state as well as in Delhi. Many 
of these industrialists are known to be in the 
good books of the prime minister. It is now 
upto the prime minister to determine Pawar’s 
role in the Congress(l). And it should not 
be surprising if Rajiv Gandhi decides, now 
or some months later, that he needs a chief 
minister in M'aharashtra of his own age 
group, sophisticated and •modern’ in out¬ 
look—unlike the S B Chavans, Nilangekars 
and Vasantrao Paths. 


Murder of a Veteran Democrat 

K Balagopal 


HE was an affectionate and lovable old man 
His weather-beaten face always managed to 
have just three days’ growth ol stubble, and 
he had the habit of stroking it contempla¬ 
tively while talking With 40 years’ con¬ 
tribution to the left and democratic move¬ 
ments behind him, and that too in ever- 
turbulent Telangana, he commanded a 
recognition and reluctant respect that he was 
confident would save him from the worst - 
intentioned enemy ‘Even the Razakaars 
could not kill me when 1 was much younger, 
nobody will touch the hair ori my head 
today’ he would frequently tell well-wishers 
He reckoned wrong there What Kasim 
Rizvi's Razakaars could not do, and what 
the 200 odd landlords of Kanmnagar sup¬ 
plied with arms by the state during the last 
five years did not dare to do, N T Rama 
Rao's police could and did. They pulled him 
out of his house in the early hours of this 
November 7 and shot him dead point-blank. 

Japa Lakshma Reddy was a peasant 
through and through He belonged to 
Algunoor, 5 kms from Karimnagar town and 
on the banks of the Maner, a tributary to 
the Godavari He had about 10 acres of land 
and a house m the village. In the late for¬ 
ties, as a young man in his twenties, he join¬ 
ed the Telangana peasant uprising. It was 
precisely peasants of his class (and frequent¬ 
ly also his caste) that formed the most visi¬ 
ble and vocal core of that uprising. He could 
recall till his last days how peasants of his 
class burnt with resentment at the obscene 
exploitation and plunder they were subjected 
to by the Desmukhs, how they were de¬ 
vastated—of land, cattle and gold—by the 
inflation years of the second world war, and 
how as a consequence they all turned to 
communist politics And he would end his 
recollections invariably with the caution that 
it was precisely this class that had lost its 
enthusiasm for the struggle after Nehru’s 
troops entered Hyderabad, and this loss of 
spirit contributed significantly to the call¬ 
ing oft oi the struggle He himself was one 


of those who did not lose spirit, then or ever 
Not being very much educated in a for¬ 
mal sense (he gave up studies as an in¬ 
termediate student) he worked mainly as a 
courier for the movement in those days, car¬ 
rying messages between leaders and cadre 
of the underground Being a courier is a 
risky business, as anyone who has ever been 
one will testify. If you are caught, the police 
know very well that you know a lot, and also 
that you are a nobody for the outside world 
and you can be tortured merrily without 
raising the sort of fuss or retaliation that 
torture of a prominent leader would call 
forth. In the recent naxalite movement jn 
Andhra, perhaps the worst victims of police 
torture have been couriers. Lakshma Reddy 
was one of the lucky ones who came through 
unscathed, he was luckier still to escape the 
wrath of the Razakaars whose viciousness 
was worse than that of the police and the 
military for it was compounded by com¬ 
munal passion. He was fond of recounting 
a story of an encounter he once had with 
a Razakaar. that man had a gun in hands 
and Lakshma Reddy walked plumb into 
him; he was too scared to turn back and run 
and so stood rockstill and commended 
himself to God The Razakaar, on his part, 
mistooK this immobility for the self- 
assurance of an armed man, got scared in 
turn, dropped his gun and ran for life 
After the withdrawal of the armed strug¬ 
gle by the CFI, Lakshma Reddy worked in 
the party for a long time. He was in the 
Kanmnagar Dtstnct Committee of the party 
from 1950 to 1959. He was elected sarpanch 
of his village panchayat and served in that 
post for 10 to 15 years. He quitted the party 
in 1959 but joined an independent Marxist 
group that formed itself in the district in 
1962, as part of the ferment that preceded 
the split in the CPI in 1964. It remains a 
matter of some doubt whether the naxalbari 
uprising found an immediate supporter in 
him, for he wa^, as I said, a peasant through 
and through and talked in terras of events, 


But, certainly, theescalaling ’encounter’ Us¬ 


ings of the early seventies found a vocal pro¬ 
testor jn him, and when the civil liberties 
movement took off in Andhra, he was one 
of the Erst to join it. Tbday the civil liber¬ 
ties movement is staffed by academics, jour¬ 
nalists and lawyers, but when it started in 
Andhra in the early seventies it was poets— 
led by Mahakavi Sri Sri—who were at 
the forefront. When Sn Sri, as the first presi¬ 
dent of AP Civil Liberties Committee 
(APCLC) visited Karimnagar in 1974, 
Lakshma Reddy was the person who took 
upon himself the burden of organising a civil 
liberties meeting 


Builder of Civil Rights Movement 

But he really discovered the vocation of 
the evening of his life in the civil liberties 
movement after the lifting of the Emergen¬ 
cy The year 1978 saw the notification ot two 
(subsequently subdivided into four) talukas- 
—Jagtial and Sirsilla—of Kanmnagar as 
‘disturbed areas’ under the AP Suppression 
of Disturbances Act; and much earlier the 
Godavari forest region of Manthani and 
Mahadevpur had been declared ’disturbed’ 
To take upon oneself the task of organising 
a civil liberties movement in such a place 
requires a lot of guts and determination and 
Lakshma Reddy had these qualities in good 
measure He was one of the builders of the 
civil liberties movement in Andhra. A 
number of young people of Kanmnagar— 
lawyers and college teachers—were inspired 
as much by him as by the imperatives of the 
situation to join the civil liberties movement 
He watched them—and helped them— 
develop into good activists, and guided them 
in his capacity as president and secretary of 
the Kanmnagar district unit of APCLC 
Later he watched them being assaulted, 
arrested, tortured and killed, and being forc¬ 
ed to resign from the organisation, but 
himself withstood the onslaught to the end 
The state realised that with some people the 
only way to silence them is to silence them 
for good, and it did just that to him 

For civil liberties organisations in India, 
‘fact-finding’ has from the beginning been 
the major task. I do not think civil liberties 
organisations in any other country do as 
much fact-finding' as they do in India. The 
Indian village is no longer economically self- 
contained but that only means that goods 
enter and leave the village, not that people, 
ideas and news are exchanged in any signifi¬ 
cant measure with the outside world. News 
of violation of people’s rights, especially, 
remains within the village—except to the ex¬ 
tent that it is wafted out of all shape on the 
breeze of rumour—unless somebody from 
outside takes the trouble to uncover the facts 
and report them to the world And if the 
violation in question is not a casual or local 
phenomenon but deliberate and considered 
state policy, the difficulty of even fact¬ 
finding gets compounded by fear. Over the 
years fear has become almost a physical 
presence in the villages of the ‘disturbed’ 
areas of Karimnagar. Even to talk to jour¬ 
nalists or civil liberties people has become 
a dangerous thing. The most surprising thing 
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about the Arwal massacre ot Bihar was that 
the survivors talked frankly to journalists 
and civil liberties people; what was possi¬ 
ble in Bindeswari Dubey’s Bihar would be 
impossible in NTR’s Andhra. If you talk to 
them today the police will come again 
tomorrow, pick up those who have talked, 
and thrash them. And so, if the police have 
raided your house and destroyed it brick by 
brick and tile by tile, you tell civil liberties 
people with a straight face that you destroyed 
the house yourself out of a maniacal whim 
If the police have picked up your son and 
are torturing him and are likely to kill him, 
you say that you don’t know where your son 
is. If the police have beaten you black and 
blue because they want you to hand over 
your son and you either cannot or will not 
oblige, you pretend that the blue-black welts 
on your body have been there since birth 
In a situation of this kind, to make people 
talk is an effort all by itself You cannot 
make them talk if you carry a questionnaire 
with you Instead you talk about the rams 
and the crops, about goats and sheep and 
the new diseases they are dying of, you tell 
them your caste and hunt up your relations 
in the village, and may be half an hour of 
such effort will make people loosen up, they 
will then tell you how the police destroyed 
their houses, pulled down the roofs and 
walls, drove cattle into their fields, threw 
gram and clothes and anything they could 
lay their hands on into the well, how they 
beat them and tortured them, mounted them 
upon rollers and trampled upon them, slung 
them in a bundle between two chairs and 
thrashed them, how they abused the women 
in unprintabiy vulgar language and threw 
down old people and children from the 
cots—they will tell you how the police did 
all this, and if you ask them why they will 
also tell you that their only crime was that 
they happened to be sympathisers of the 
naxalite groups 

Lakshina Reddy was an expert in making 
people talk He was, for all his political 
sophistication, one of them and quite con¬ 
sciously remained one of them; he spoke 
their language and their idiom; and if he 
disagreed with their cultural presuppositions 
where they did injury to democratic notions 
he did so without a sense of alienness or a 
rupture The people recognised him as one 
of their own and shared with him confi¬ 
dences—including political confidences— 
which they would not normally share with 
outsiders 

HUNTtD Man 

If all this made him a valuable person for 
the democratic movement, it equally made 
him hateful to the anti-democratic forces. 
Not only-he but all the civil liberties activists 
of Karimnagar and Warangal districts be¬ 
came objects of attack On January 12, 1985 
Gopi Rajanna, advocate of Jagtial, was shot 
dead outside his house by RSS elements car¬ 
rying arms given to them by the state to 
defend themselves from ‘extremists’. After 


that, one after another, civil liberties acti¬ 
vities of the two districts, all of them lawyers, 
lecturers and doctors, were attacked vicious¬ 
ly. Dr Ramanadham of Warangal was shot 
dead by the police on September 3, 1985 
Others were locked up, tortured, beaten and 
' threatened that if they did not give up civil 
liberties work and resign from APCLC they 
would suffer worse. Their houses and their 
land would be devastated; they would lose 
their jobs and they would not find anybody 
to even rent them a house to live in; the 
advocates among them would find their 
clients being threatened to take back the 
Vakaalat. The threats were so systematically 
enforced—by an unholy combination of the 
RSS and the police—that almost all the civil 
liberties activists of the two districts resign¬ 
ed from the organisation, practically at gun¬ 
point. There were just two or three excep¬ 
tions and Lakshina Reddy was not only one 
of them he was the most visible of them. 
Until a few days before his murder state¬ 
ments signed by him continued to appear in 
the press, alleging that so-and-so was being 
held in illegal custody by the police and there 
was danger of his being killed in a fake 
‘encounter’. Over the last decade or so of its 
existence, the civil liberties movement in 
Andhra must have saved countless lives by 
such timely press releases And this is one 
task that Lakshma Reddy refused to be 
coerced into desisting from "We may be 
unable to hold public meetings, print leaflets 
or investigate into police atrocities and illegal 
killings; but nobody is going to stop us from 
letting the world know of illegal deten¬ 
tion—and a possible encounter killing” he 
would say. And he had the confidence that 
his age and long standing as a public figure 
would save him from being killed at least, 
come what may He continued to hold this 
belief even after the police warned him more 
or less openly Last year the Karimnagar 
police Jloated an organisation bearing the 
unwieldy name Forum for Extremist and 
Radical Victims Association (with the 
inspired acronym FEAR VICAS) The 
organisation consists of police informers, 
suspended cops, some lumpen elements and 
ex-landlords deprived of their fangs by the 
CPI(ML) movement The main purpose of 
this organisation was to function as a 
counter-civil liberties organisation, distur¬ 
bing civil liberties meetings, threatening civil 
liberties activists, petitioning the government 
for more police camps and more police sta¬ 
tions, for more sophisticated arms to the 
police, etc. On May 23 this year they gave 
a call for a bandh of Karimnagar against 
naxalite violence That day plamclothed police 
led by the Si, l-ower Maner Dam police 
station, raided Lakshma Reddy's house at 
a time when he was not there, manhandled 
his son, and threatened that their father 
would be killed. Lakshma Reddy, however, 
decided not to be browbeaten by such 
threats. The police waited for their chance 
to attack him 

The chance came in the form of the 


murder of Buchi Reddy, DSP Peddapalli, by 
some naxalites, on the evening of November 
6. Whatever the reason for killing him, the 
daily press, fed on filmi stories of revenge, 
came up with the calculation that three ‘en¬ 
counters’ accounting for nine deaths had 
taken place in the area under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of this DSP dunng the last two years; 
(adding with some relish the incorrect piece 
of melodrama that he had personally par¬ 
ticipated m the killings—one report even 
going to the extent of saying that he per¬ 
sonally ‘hunted down’ the naxalite activists), 
and that hundreds of houses of naxalite 
activists and their sympathisers had been 
destroyed and razed to the ground in the four 
talukas within his jurisdiction, and that 
therefore the r.axalites had killed him in 
revenge. Oddly enough, these reports in the 
press, which is normally by no means sym¬ 
pathetic to the naxalite movement, have 
unwittingly done a lot to justify the killing 
of the police officer in the eyes of the public, 
and to weaken the objections of political 
critics who saw it as a piece of senseless 
heroism 

Anyway, the instant reaction of the police 
was to kill a civil liberties activist, just as 
they killed Dr Ramanadham at Warangal 
last year when some naxalites killed the SI 
of Kazipet. In the early hours of November 7 
the police visited all the ex-civil liberties 
activists of Karimnagar and took two ol 
them, both advocates, into custody They 
were let off later, but for Lakshma Reddy, 
who had refused to quit the civil liberties 
movement, was reserved a different fate 
Four policemen in plainclothes went in a 
white coloured Ambassador car to his house 
at Algunoor and knocked on the door. The 
time was about 4 am Lakshma Reddy open¬ 
ed the door The policemen bolted the door 
behind him, one of them held his hands and 
the others shot him dead His son recognis¬ 
ed an SI of Karimnagar among the assai¬ 
lants and gave the name to the press The 
young man was so outraged that he even 
took out an axe and threatened to go to 
Karimnagar and kill the SI It was with 
difficulty that people around restrained him. 
But two days later he was forced by threats 
whose nature one can easily guess to retract 
and say that he did not recognise anyone 
Taking advantage of his retraction the police 
sent summons to the reporter of the Telugu 
daily Andhra Jyon, which had published a 
report quoting Lakshma Reddy’s son; the 
reporter was summoned to the office of the 
Circle Inspector, Husnabad. to give the 
police the information he possessed' The 
threat remains implicit in the summons, of 
course, that once he goes there the informa¬ 
tion will be extracted from him by means 
other than mere questioning Indeed, this 
implicit threat is the real purpose of the 
summons once such summons are accepted 
by the journalist community as notmal, it 
becomes a very effective method of preven¬ 
ting the publication of news of lawless 
behaviour by the police 
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MONEY AND BANKING ' T" 

Slack Demand for Credit 


THERE has lu-en acceleration in the expan 
sion ol money stock M, bolh in absolute 
and percentage terms in the current linan- 
eial year upto October M, recorded an 
increase of Ks 1,492 crore or 3 4 per cent 
1 he expansion in was shared by currency 
and deposits in the pioportions of 70 4 per 
cent and 29 6 pet cent respectively The 
respective proportion in the comparable 
period ol last year were an expansion of 180 
per cent in cm rency and a fall of 80 pei cent 
in deposits, especially other deposits with 
RBI M, grew bv Rs 9,078 croie during 


than that ot Rs 6,764 crore last year The rise 
in demand deposits by Rs 827 crore was 
more than twice the growth of Rs 398 crore 
last year Time deposit increased by Rs 6,581 
crore, although the rate of growth at 9 3 per 
cent this ycai was lower than that of 10 8 
per cent witnessed last season Bank credit 
grew by 3 5 per cent or by Rs 1,957 crore this 
season as against 5 8 per cent of Rs 2,813 
crore last year A substantial contraction in 
food credit was mainly responsible for the 
lower growth in bank credit hood credit 
shrunk by Rs 331 crore or 5.6 per cent as 


against a growth of ks 12S crore or 2.2 jser 
cent last season. This, coupled with decelera¬ 
tion in non-food credit, brought down both 
the incremental and the average credit- 
deposit ratios from 42 per cent and 67, 
respectively, in the last season to 26 and 62 
in the 1986 slack season (Ihble 2). A substan¬ 
tial addition to banks’ investment in govern¬ 
ment and approved securities of Rs 3,206 
crore as against Rs 2,016 crore brought up 
the incremental investment-deposit ratio 
tiom 30 last year to 43 this season However, 
out ot this incremental investment of 
Rs 3,206 crore, an amount of Rs 275 crore 
is on account of statutory liquidity ratio 
requirements The remaining incremental 
investment-deposit ratio works out to be 
about 40 pet cent 


Aprtl-Octobet, Rs 1,013 crore more than the 
growth recorded in the first seven months 
of the last fiscal year (Table 1) A lower 
growth in time deposits ol 10 2 pci cent as 
compared to 12 4 per cent last year brought 
down the late of expansion in M, 

Among, the causative laciois. net bank 
credit to govei nraent rose by Rs 8,221 crore, 
mainly because ot a substantial rise ot 
Rs 6,235 ciore (Rs 2.817 crore last veai) in 
coinmeicial and co operative banks’ credit 
Increase in Reserve Bank credit to govern 
merit was notably lower Higher rise in other 
banks credit to government has to be view¬ 
ed against the much louet expansion in 
credit to the commercial sector. Net foreign 
exchange assets of the banking sector declin¬ 
ed by Rs 61 crore, contrary to a rise of Rs 156 
crore last year 

Rise in monetary stock M. in the slack 
season 1986 at 1 7 pei cent of Rs 751 ciore 
was perceptibly higher than the 0 6 per cent 
oi Rs 236 crore last year, all because of an 
increase of Rs 791 crore or 4 4 per cent in 
demand deposils Currency w ith the public 
leli by Rs 5 crore, which in comparison with 
last year's decline ot Rs 303 crore was neg¬ 
ligible. Reflecting the lowet accretion to lime 
deposits of Rs 6,625 crore, the growth in 
Mj decelerated despite a higher tale of in¬ 
crease in M ( Grovvth in Nl, at 6 2 per cent 
was smaller than that ol 6 8"per cent record¬ 
ed last year (Table I) 

Net bank credit to government recorded 
a substantial rise of Rs 6,143 crore or 10 1 
per cent this season as compared with 
Rs 4,444 crore or 8 7 per cent last season. 
Credit extended by both Reserve Bank and 
commercial banks to govei nrnent rose faster 
than last year (Table 1) However, bank credit 
to the commercial sector went up by Rs 3,087 
crore, compared with the expansion of 
Rs 4,617 crore last year, mainly because of 
sluggish demand for credit from trade and 
industry foreign exchange assets ol the 
banking system recorded a si/eabie fall of 
Rs 510 crore and exerted a contractionary 
pressure on money supply 

Higher growth in bank deposits, slowing 
down of expansion of bank credit and a 
higher order of investments in government 
and olher approved securities and sizeable 
build up of banks' balances with the RBI 
characterised the operations of commercial 
banks in the first seven months of 1986-87 
(Table 2) Addition to aggregate deposits 
during the slack season in absolute terms 


Tabu 1 Movemlnin in Monls Stck x 


(Rs 'croreJ 



Fiscal Year (April Octobei) 

Slack Season (end- 


1984 8S 

1985-86 

1986 87 

April to end Ouobei) 





1985 86 

1986-87 

Curiencv 

1.811 

645 

1,050 

- 103 

*5 


(9 3) 

(2 3) 

(4 2) 

( 1 3) 

( - ) 

Demand deposit 

829 

69 

539 

414 

791 


«> 1) 

(0 4) 

(1 0) 

(2 7) 

<4 4) 

Other deposits with RBI 


355 

97 

105 

15 

M, 

2,844 

359 

1,492 

236 

751 


(8 0) 

(0 9) 

(3 4) 

(0 6) 

U 1) 

Tinu deposits 

5,918 

7,706 

7,586 

6,797 

6,625 


(11 2) 

(12 4) 

(10 2) 

(10 8) 

(8 8) 

M, 

8,562 

8,065 

9,078 

7,011 

7.376 


(10 0) 

(7 9) 

(7 7) 

(6 8) 

(6 2) 

Source* of Change in Mj 

Net bank credit to government 

5,895 

6,663 

8,271 

4,444 

6,143 


(14 6) 

(13 6) 

<14 1) 

(8 7) 

(10 1) 

Reserve Bank 

2,239 

3,846 

2,016 

1,664 

1,806 

Coinmeicial banks 

3,656 

2,817 

6,215 

780 

2,337 

Bank credit to commercial sector 

5.017 

4,130 

1,283 

4,617 

3,087 


(8,4) 

(5 8) 

(4 0) 

(6 6) 

(3 8) 

Reserve Bank 

Commercial and co-operative 

383 

300 

144 

316 

151 

banks 

4,634 

3,830 

2,939 

4,301 

2,736 

Foreign exchange assets 

650 

156 

- 61 


-510 


(39 5) 

(5 0) 

(-18) 

(10) 

(-13 2) 

\'ore Figures in brackets represent percentage variation 




T abi r 2 - Operaiion of .•>( urDt'i to CosisirRci xi Banks 


(Slack season—End-April to Fnd-October) 








(Rs crore) 


1986 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

Aggregate deposits 

7,408 

6,764 

5,795 

5,147 

3.783 


(8 6) 

(9 3) 

(9 5) 

(9 9) 

(8 5) 

Demand deposits 

827 

398 

867 

585 

541 


(5 4) 

(2 9) 

(7 8) 

(6 0) 

(6 4) 

Time deposits 

6,581 

6,366 

4,929 

4,561 

3,242 

(9 3) 

(10 8) 

(9 9) 

(10.8) 

(9.0) 

Bank credit 

1,957 

2,813 

3,229 

2,220 

1,649 


(3 5) 

(5.8) 

(7.8) 

(6 3) 

(5 6) 

Food credit 

-333 

125 

921 

506 

255 


(-5 6) 

(2.2) 

(22 5) 

(17 9) 

(12.1) 

Non-lood credit 

2,990 

2,689 

2,308 

1,714 

1,384 


(4 6) 

(6,3) 

<6 2) 

(S 3) 

(5 0) 

Investments 

3,206 

2,016 

2,639 

1,638 

1,994 


(9 3) 

(6 7) 

(114) 

(8 1) 

(12.3) 

Balances wah RBI 

2,346 

2,741 

664 

1,686 

426 


(27 5) 

(49 2) 

00 6) 

(38 0) 

(8 6) 

(in'dit-l)eponit Ratio 

Aggregate (October) 

62 

67 

67 

66 

65 

Incremental 

26 

42 

56 

43 

44 

Non-food f.red it Deposit Ratio 
‘Aggregate (October) 

56 

58 

59 

60 

60 

Incremental 

30 

40 

40 

33 

37 

Invfutinriit-Depoffit Ratio 
Aggregate (October) 

40 

62 

39 

38 

38 

Incremental ,* 

43 

30 

46 

32 

53 


amounted to Rs 7,408 crore and was higher Note Figures in brackets are percentage variations between end-April and end-OctOber. 
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PAKISTAN 

Pakistan Television: Zia-Junejo-Mullah Slum 

Babar Ali 


THE fad that the media is controlled and 
manipulated by the government in all coun¬ 
tries is accepted by even those who speak foi 
the government For those individuals who 
can see beyond the facade of governments 
and lot those who talk in terms of classes, 
the media essentially reproduces the ideology 
of the dominant class, sections of which may 
not even be in government In underdeveloped 
countries this phenomenon is even more im 
portant and marked as democratic norms 
are usually the exception and dictators, either 
of a military or civil genre, run the countiy 
on behalf of some vested interests 

Within the ditterem departments of the 
media itself, television has become the most 
influential and entertaining lorm for the 
public In Pakistan, where the liteiacy rate 
is less than 2S per cent, newspapers reach 
only a small section of the predominantly 
urban public Television on the other hand 
is said to reach 80 pei cent of Pakistanis 
today, with a very large section of the rural 
inhabitants tuning in with the help ot col¬ 
lective televisions where audiences ot a few 
hundred are not uncommon Although the 
80 pei cent figure stated by the government 
is exaggerated, this medium has become a 
very poient force in the lives of both the 
government and the people 

On Pakistan television today, a few major 
categories stand out under which most of 
the programmes could be listed. Essentially, 
there are religious programmes, reports of 
the daily activities of the head of state and 
ot government, drama and music, sport and 
programmes of information, such as news, 
analysis of news, etc 

The main weapon which is flashed in 
front of the public consistently by the pre¬ 
sent rulers and which they claim is their and 
the country's raison d'etre is religion. Thus, 
on one level, all programmes on television 
need to be.seen in the light of this all en 
compassing faith, Islam, which is said to be 
a total code of life and thuv affects musiims 
m all fields of life, including entertainment 

Eftfct of 1st amisahon 

The First and most noticeable effect of the 
lslanusatton of Pakistan Television (PTV) is 
the beginning and end of the daily transmis¬ 
sion by PTV, where every TV day begins and 
ends with the name of Allah. Secondly, the 
call for prayers, the Aza'an, is broadcast over 
television at least twice a day to inform all 
musiims, good and bad, that they should put 
their sets off (and miss their favourite pro¬ 
gramme that follows) and go and say their 
prayers. Then again, oh a daily routine, the 
viewers are given a select quote from Prophet 
Muhammad who tells us what we should do 


il we want to go to heaven Despite numerous 
savings ot the Prophet, a few which seem 
to be the favourire of the person in charge 
are repeated quite Irequentlv 

Apart from ihe daily direct dose of Islam 
there are a number of weekly pioerainmov 
which discuss the broader aspects ot the 
religion They include various series of talks 
given by so-called eminent religious scholars 
who interpret Islam within the appioved 
guidelines as laid down by the state. These 
lectures often end with loaded questions put 
by paiticipants who attend the seimons, and 
the speaker bv virtue of his knowledge and 
tact is given fur tiler credibility Othci weekly 
programmes on Islam are also meant 'o 
educate the public where they wriiv-n 
and a couple ot scholars answer their 
querries 

Duitng the year, Muslims in Pakistan 
celebrate many religious festivals and mourn 
many of their m.iiivis ol centuries ago The 
first ten days ot Muhaitam, ten days ot 
mourning, are marked by a sombre look on 
television with humoious programmes being 
removed from then slots to be replaced bv 
men and women reciting praises of the mar¬ 
tyrs of Karbala This pattern reaches its 
zenith on the 9th and 10th day of Muharram 
when, due to the sobriety of the occasion, 
no music is allowed to be played either on 
the radio or on T V Even the signature tunes 
of regular items, like the news, arc silenced 
and the ncwscasteis acquire a tone to go with 
the sombre occasion 

Since Islam is the main tool of the ruling 
class and ol the government today, it is 
essentially within this broad umbrella that 
all programmes are measured and permu¬ 
ted For example, all women who appear on 
TV must cover then heads with a dopatla 
or ihadar Men and women are not allowed 


to come physically close even during an in- 
innate scene in a [>l.t> It is very common lor 
loveis to meet t'.icli other and just sav ‘hello’, 
a- d is )oi a husband and wile, aftet a long 
separation, tun to even touch hands, lest the 
mullahs who deteimine what is light and 
wrong, ban them lot lilt on gioimds ot mi¬ 
nimality DancU'g bv women's totally bann¬ 
ed and even female singers must either sit 
oi stand still like statues a. they are not 
allowed to 'move' with ihe music Recently, 
the lainous and extremely popular brother 
and sisiei team ol Na/ia and Zoaib Hassan 
weie disallowed from performing a duct as 
the mullahs tound it too provocative 

Nl MS ( OVI.RAt.l 

1 he news section of the 1 V is well m the 
hands ol the military and bureaucracy, by 
whom we an. given a set dose on a set- 
patti rn eveiv dav Iri the National- Urdu 
News at nine o\ lock eveiv day, we aie given 
inlnrniation about l!u admins ol the presi¬ 
dent, the pilin'’ nmiistei, (lit tom guvernots 
and chief ministers and of a lew select 
ministers The ihn ly-mmure programme 
usually carries 20-2S minutes of news ot the 
government and how various representatives 
ot the people keep busy using to work for 
the welfare ol the people If one ol the im¬ 
portant personalities who regularlv appears 
on f V did noi have muili to do that dav, 
the 1 V always finds a stream of visitors will¬ 
ing to pay their respects to the concerned 
dignitory that dav If the president had a 
non eventful day at home, he is shown 
receiving some foreigner Iroin some multina¬ 
tional corporation, or a lowly ranking 
government official fiom a friendly country 
The viewers of the news are only told that 
the president and his guest discussed "mat¬ 
ters of mutual interest" Similarly, governors 
and chief ministers are shown meeting local 
interest groups where the viewers are told 
that the concerned government official, after 
hearing the requests from his visitors, acted 
immediately in solving iheir problems, or 
reassured his visitois that their requests will 
be dealt with favourably 


46TH ALL-INC IA AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS CONFERENCE 

The Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, Bombay will be holding iu 4oth 
All India Agricultural Economies Conference under the auspices of Sukhadia 
University at the Rajasthan College of Agriculture Udaipur from P7th (<■ 99th 
December, 1986 Dr G Parthasaiath.’, Andhra University Wallair (APj will preside 
over the Conference 

The major tncme of the subject selected for discussion at r he CunC’rr-nce is 
Agricultural Development Strategy The Next Stare' The the mu 's sub divided 
into following sub-themes to facilitate discussion 

(1) Science and Technology Policy (a) Science uud Technology Policy for 
Dryland Agriculture, (b) Fertiliser Use, (c) Irrigation and Water AVinagement 

(2) RoHcJet Pertaining to Agrarian Structure and Agrarian Institutions 
(a) Land Reform, (b) Credit, (c) Marketing, fd) Extension and Input Supply 

(3) Macro Policies, (a) Prices, (b) Subsidies and Taxation, (c) Special Programmes 
like IRDP, NREP emphasising positive assistance and "reverse ' discrimination 
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It that was all that one would hear of the 
government’s activities that day, the public 
would be able to tolerate the 20-25 minutes 
quite easily But everyday, after the 
30-minute news bulletin there is a 'special 
repou’ on the activities of either the prime 
minister or the president addressing a 
gathering ol either noted religious scholars, 
members of local bodies or industrialists 
1 he problem is that the mlormation contain¬ 
ed in this special report has already been 
presented in the news bulletin in great detail 
and thus is a repeat (multiplied by 10) of the 
information provided earlier As it is, both 
Zia and Juneio have nothing nevs to say and 
are extremely boring, but to have to watch 
them twice a day is painful 

Lssenually, all the news coverage on the 
TV concerns the government and the presen¬ 
tation is from the point of view of the 
government Everyday we are told how 
wondei ful the government is and all that it 
is doing for the people of Pakistan by 
its Islamisation and other programmes. 
However, the most important news is never 
given 

April 10 this year was a day of historic 
proportions for the people ot Pakistan An 
estimated 5 million people turned up to 
receive Benazir Bhutto at Lahore airport 
But the government tried to ignore the event 
Not one mention on either the ladio or the 
TV announced her arrival, despite the tact 
that almost every single individual of the 
country was interested and concerned about 
the event People had to listen to the BBC 
for first-hand reports as that was the only 
means available As newspapers arc relatively 
ficer than the IV and radio, people got a 
full report the next day Violence, often 
between dillerent ethnic communities, has 
become a daily aftair in the country. Again, 
except lor official announcements that a 
curfew has been imposed in Karachi due to 
the anti-slate activities ot some miscreants, 
‘the news’ is silent about who, what and why. 
In the same breath, we are then shown live 
pictures of people noting in Paris or South 
Africa or Delhi 

l'hc best example about the lack of news 
on PTV was the Pan Am hijack of a few 
weeks ago PTV lemaincd totally silent 
about tlie hijack and what was being done 
to free the hostages It revei ted to its nor¬ 
mal news and songs, etc, with no news about 
the fate of so many passengers, many of 
whom were from Karachi It was much later, 
after the storming and death ol the hostages, 
that some mformauon was made public At 
the same time, the highly trained PTV crew 
with their sophisticated technology were 
beaming to the international satellite above 
a close-up of all that was happening People 
in London and New York got a first-hand 
view of all the action while those in Kaiachi 
were kept in the dark. Those with friends 
abroad were able to get news of their loved 
ones in Karachi from many many miles 
away, PTV lived up to its reputation for 
misinforming and disinforming the public— 
with official approval, oi course 1 
toMfcK. no progi am me on PTV can be 


either antl-Islamic or anti-state. This* is 
reflected in TV dramas as well, where the 
ideology of the ruling class is portrayed to 
keep people in their places, TV plays almost 
always concern either feudalB or big in¬ 
dustrialists; they seldom touch the problems 
of the real people in the country. Lately, 
however, there has been a slight shift to some 
of the problems of the peasants in the rural 
areas, but the bottom line is to keep the 
peasants in their place and to say that Allah 
is responsible for their social position and 
only by asking his forgiveness can they hope 
to improve it Again, recently, TV plays have 
become more like films, with smugglers and 
cops and car chases and a lot of wailing 
women However, the slightly greater 
freedom given to films is not allowed to the 
film-like TV plays. Comedy is slapstick and 
unsophisticated and even in this form of 
enteitammcnt very little latitude IS given for 
comment on the government dr any of the 
organs of the state. Most satirical program¬ 
mes are suddenly discontinued once their 
popularity begins to soar. 

Long Live doordarshan and the VCR 

Thus, PTV has become very boring, dull 
and unimaginative and has slowly been los¬ 
ing us audience The reason why PTV has 
such a big audience m the first place is that 
there is absolutely no other form of enter 
tainment There are no bars, no clubs, the 
film industry is dying out, no parks, no 
cultural activity and thus men and women 
(more importantly women, given the reac¬ 
tionary religious nature of the state) must 
stay at home and confront the box. But 
thanks to Doordarshan and to the video, the 
(especially urban) people of Pakistan have 
found an answer Doordarshan can be wat¬ 
ched quite easily in a substantially wide belt 


bordering the Indian bordfcr, The cities of 
Islamabad, Lahore, Hyderabad andJKarachi 
catch Indian TV quite easily. Thus PTV has 
lost a great deal of its audiences to India, 
despite the fact that most people do not 
consider Indian TV technically better than 
Pakistan’s. But at least there is no Zia, no 
Junejo and no mullah to bore them. And 
it is on the whole fresher and free. 

The video cassette revolution ha9 had 
severe ramifications on the psyche and on 
the economy of a large section of the peo¬ 
ple of this country One of the many effects 
has been the choice people have had of 
shutting down the noise from PTV and 
tuning on the latest films from India and 
Hollywood PTV has thus lost, and is los¬ 
ing, a large section of its audience. You can 
only fool some of the people for some 
time—the rest prefer to watch (if they have 
the option) Doordarshan or the VCR 

Only In the field of sports is PTV the 
undebatable champion with live coverage 
from Mexico, India, England or Korea, 
whether it is football, hockey or cricket Any 
match of a visiting cricket team is shown live, 
even if it is just a friendly three-day match 
With the growing violence in a city like 
Karachi, with curfew imposed over most of 
the city for a few days every month, this is 
the only outlet available to those who have 
to stay at home 

With the growing competition Prv faces, 
it better shape up if it wants to stay effec¬ 
tive and attract its lost audience Bui this is 
unlikely, as those in power know that if they 
permitted truth and democracy it would 
become a noose around their necks. Unless 
there is a change at the top level of the 
government one cannot really expect a bet¬ 
ter PTV. So, until then, long live Doordar¬ 
shan and the VCR and, of course, the BBC! 
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A book on national security with a focus on terrorism and the 
other rife problems of modern society with a chapter devoted 
to industrial security. 

1986, 101pp., Demy 8vo, Rs 40/- 
ISBN 81-7018-389-8 

Published by : B.R. PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
* 461, Vivekan^nd Nagar, Delhi-110052 
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Thanjavur Studies 

Gail Omvedt 

Rural Society in Southeast India by Kathleen Gough; Cambridge University 
Press, London, 1981 

Agrarian Radicalism in South India by Marshall M Bouton; Princeton 
University Press, 1985. 


K1LVENMAN1, 1968: a symbol, throughout 
India, of the blaze of oppression and revolt. 
Forty-four landless labourers, mostly women 
and children, barricaded in a house and 
burned to death by landlords determined to 
crush their Communist-led attempts to 
organise for higher wages and a humane 
existence With this theThaniavur heartland, 
with its lush productive rice fields and 
human misery, ns extreme polarisation of 
lugh-easte landlords and scheduled caste 
labourers, seemed about to become a centre 
ol an India engulfed in rural turmoil 
Certainly its sparks were among the factors 
leading to the concern, or hope, depending 
on one's political sympathies, that the ‘green 
revolution might turn red” 

But stagnation followed the wave of 
turmoil ^heie were some minor gains, 
the Kilveninani landlord was eventually 
murdered by Naxalites to show that the 
people do not, alter all, forget their 
oppiessors, but it remained an isolated act 
of resistance The struggle in Thanjavur did 
not move ahead Indeed, after the early 
1970s, the hope of revolution arising out of 
agricultural labourer struggles or out of 
tribal-based Naxahte armed revolt gradually 
laded away Agricultural labourer organising 
has grown, but slowly and without moving 
in a decisive direction New forms of rural 
struggle have burst forth—the farmers’ 
movement (mainly middle peasant based 
and with rich peasant leadership) centred 
on higher crop prices and debt relief; more 
recently rural-based struggle on environ¬ 
mental-connected issues such as dams and 
drought In other areas middle peasants 
were swept into the disparate, religion or 
nationality-based struggles of the Akalis, the 
Assamese or other movements But com¬ 
munists by and large proved incapable of 
intervening in these, let alone leading them 
Thanjav ur became a zone of quiet Far from 
the ‘green revolution turning red' it seems 
to have turned brown with vast areas of 
south and west India hammered by drought 
But no mass uprising has occurred 

How to analyse this'' 1\vo recently publi¬ 
shed intensive ruial regional studies provide 
alternative answeis One is an attempt by 
Marshall Bouton (o look at ‘agrarian 
radicalism' with a focus on Thanjavur 
district. While he begins with a broad 
(vague) definition of agrarian radicalism, his 
study of Thanjavur comes close to focusing 
on agpcultural wage laboureis, and his 
methodology consists of survey data and 
statistical manipulation that takes com¬ 




munist vote (in panchayat and other elec¬ 
tions) as an index, supplemented by a 
historical (journalistic) account of the main 
phases of mobilisation 

This provides some useful empirical 
material Bouton points out two main 
phases of rural militancy, 1944-52 when the 
movement included both tenants and agri¬ 
cultural labourers (many partly bound in the 
pannaiyal system) and some non-Brahmans 
with the scheduled castes; and then in 
1968-72 when it was almost entirely of 
scheduled caste wage labourers on wage 
issues In neither case were the aims of the 
party or the labourers revolutionary (they 
did not demand the radical restructuring of 
land relations) though there was a bnef spurt 
of communist political radicalism in 1948 
and both phases were followed by a long 
period of quiescence 

Bouton’s conclusions are that radicalism 
is correlated mainly with scheduled caste and 
agricultural labourer concentration in the 
population, that it has little to do with 
technological development, tenancy or other 
factors, and that while external factors have 
certainly played a role (specifically ‘moder¬ 
nisation’, which is a kind of polite academic 
code-word for imperialist penetration and 
capitalist development) the main basis for 
the radicalism that did occur was the high 
caste-class polarisation of the irrigated areas 
of Thanjavur, a social structure dating back 
to Chola times And he believes that while 
tendencies to polarisation resulting from 
population giowth threaten to produce 
further radicalism, ultimately the forces of 
stability are greater in India- parliamen¬ 
tarism tames the Communist parties, 
development and moderate agrarian reforms 
provide some ground for compromise 
“Indian socielyhas generally survived the 
modernisation process’ (708-510) and in 
the end the Ciandhian vision of non-revolu¬ 
tionary social lansformation is more objec¬ 
tively grounded. 

1 here is nothing in Bouton’s methodology 
that itself logically requires this conclusion; 
instead it seems to be based on adherence 
to the general vision ot Indian society held 
by scholars such as Francine Frankel But 
in other ways his methodology leaves him 
open to it Taking a single ‘variable’, measur¬ 
ing it against a large number of “ecological, 
agro-eeonomic and technological factors”, 
and comparing to the current mishmash of 
sociological theories of rural radicalism— 
with such a method one could pick a varying 
number of cases to reach varying conclu- 
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sions without any compelling scientific basis 
for broader generalisations. The difference 
between the first and second phases of 
Tlianjavur's rural radicalism might lead 
one to ask. why not a third phase? The 
difference between Thanjavur’s irrigated 
caste-polariscd areas and dry areas or other 
specific areas of India might lead to ask 
what are the other types of revolt? But a one- 
dimenstonal methodology does not provide 
scope for this At most one could give a 
separate analysis for each type of ‘agrarian 
radicalism’ the problem of integrating them 
would still remain, and the question of what 
kind of radicalism might possibly develop 
in Thanjavur in the future cannot be 
answered because no holistic analysis has 
been given in the beginning, only the 
correlation of 'causal' variables with a 
‘resultant’ vaiiable 

A very different approach 14 seen in 
Kathleen Gough’s “Rural Society in South¬ 
east India" Like Bouton she deals with 
Thanjavur district, in fuct the two villages 
around which her research centred were in 
each of the main ‘agro-economic zones’ of 
rural radicalism (and the second, Kiripui, is 
only a few miles Irom Kilvenmam) Like 
Bouton she is concerned with rural struggles 
—specifically class struggle, exploitation 
and poverty But in contrast to the one- 
dimensional approach of academic social 
science, Gough’s methodology is hisioncal, 
holistic and concerned to identify the bases 
and causes of change It is based on marxism 
and wedded to an anthropological case study 
approach which has the mem of combining 
holistic concerns with detailed observation. 
Thus, ‘agrarian radicalism—specifically the 
class struggles of low-caste agricultural 
labourers, sharecroppers, etc—is a major 
focus, but not the beginning point of the 
study The beginning point is to examine the 
loial social system as it is embedded in a 
largei society, how people produce, rule, 
carry out family life, practice religion and 
culture 

Goilgh uses a general 'mode of produc¬ 
tion’ analysis which seeks to identify the 
main classes, exploited and exploiting, 
within each broader phase, noting also their 
caste composition and giving some data 
on the position ot women Her broader 
generalisations are as follows. 

(1) Chola society is seen as a variant of 
the Asian Mode ot Production (AMP), due 
lo the collective control of land and people 
and ihc fact that no separate ’landlord’ class 
generally intervened between the slate and 
producers bul rather there was a ruling class 
(‘state class') whose power came from 
political control The Chola variant, she 
notes, differs due lo the existence of slavery 
among the Paila-Paraiyan untouchables and ’ 
high differentiation within village society ' 
(where there were not only free Vellalar 
peasants but also serf-likc tenants and village . 
servants), and the fact that in some cases thi 
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Industrial Finance Corporation of India 


(A Statutory Corporation set up under the IFC Act, 1948) 


will prepare a wailing list of selected candidates for the following 
posts: 

(1( Deputy Economic Adviser 
(21 Assistant Economic Adviser 
(3) Manager 
(41 Manager (Training) 

(5) Loan* Officer (Law) 

(6) Asst. System Analyst 

(7) Asst Programmer 

Pay scales, starting emoluments and age for the above post* in seriatim 
will be as under - 


SI 

Pay •trail* 

Starting 

emolument* 

Age an on 
1.I1.19H6 

Ill 

Rs 3725-125-4350/- 

Rs 

6513 60 

45-50 years 

(2) 

Rs 3100-100-3500-125-3750. 

Rs 

5948 45 

40-50 years 

<J> 

(In addition, will be entitled to 
special pay ot Rs. 250.- p rr-. ) 

Rs J100-100-3 500-125-37 50 - 

Rs 

5571 15 

35-45 years 

(4) 

Rs 3100-100-3500 125-17X0'- 

Rs 

5571 15 

35-45 years 

(5) 

Rs 1500-100 2400-f-.H 100-3000/- 

Rs 

3233 00 

25-35 years 

(6) 

Rs 1500-1 (X)-2400-LB-100-3000/- 

Rs 

3233 00 

25-35 years 

(7) 

Rs 1300-75 -1 MX)-100-2300- E B- 
)00 2800 - 

Rs 

2801 50 

23-30 years 


Benefits of Provident Fund, firatuits, Medical Facilities, Leave Fare Con¬ 
cession, Conveyance Allowance, leased Residential Accommodation/ 
Staff Quarters where available, Leave Encashment, etc, according ro 
rules in force, Irom time to lime, will also be admissible 
Age relaxation: 

Upper age limit will be reiaxable by S years for candidates (a) belonging 
to Scheduled Castes 'Tribes Category, (b) possessing additional/spccial 
qualifications, and evpeuence of value to the Corporation, (c) Regular 
employees of the Union Carbide Factory, Bhopal, now retrenched trom 
service, and, by 6 years for the residents of the State of Assam who have 
ordinarily resided in the State during the period from 1st January, 1980 
to 15th August, 1985 In addition, age relaxation as per Central Govt 
Rules is also admissible to Ex-servicemen [where Ex-serviceman has been 
defined as in the Ex-servicemen (re-employment in Central Civil Ser¬ 
vice and posts) Rules, 1979] 

Qualifications and experience (us on 111 1986) 

(ll Deputy Economic Adviser- 
Qualifications 

Candidatev should possess minimum a high second class Post Graduate 
Degree tn Economics Prelerence will he given to candidates with 
specialisation or additional qualifications m Industrial Economics or 
Monetary Economics or Planning and Development and/or in 
Statistics Econometrics A Doctorate Degree in Economics, in addition, 
would be desirable 
Experience 

Candidates should have minimum 15 years professional experience, out 
of which minimum 10 years in a senior capacity, in the areas relating 
to development banking, development economics, study of economic 
and industrial policies and issues, market research and industry/sectoral 
studies, project analysis, industrial finance, business and resource plan¬ 
ning and management information systems, particularly, in banking 
industry or development financing institutions, etc, tn a Fmancial 
Institution or Bank or Government Department concerned with 
economic and/or industrial policies or Quasi-Government Organisation 
or a reputed Commercial Organisation or an Economic Research 
Organisation or a Consultancy Organisation 

(2) Assistant Economic Adviser: 

Same qualifications and experience as mentioned m the case of Deputy 
Economic Adviser, except that the candidates should have at least 12 
years professional experience; out of which minimum 8 years in a senior 
, capacity, m any ot the institutions mentioned above ' * 

(3) Manager 
Qualifications 

Candidates should possess minimum a high second class Post Graduate 
Degree in Economics or Statistics Post Graduates m Economics should 


have specialised in Industrial Economics or Monetary Economics or 
Planning and Development or Regional Economics Post Graduates in 
Statistics should have specialised in Econometrics or Economic Statistics 
Preference will be given to candidates with additional qualification in 
Statistics or Economics respectively 

A qualification in Business Administration or Management Science, in 
addition, would be preferable. 

Experience: 

Candidates should have minimum 10 years professional experience, out 
of which 7 years in a supervisory capacity, in the areas relating to develop¬ 
ment financing, study of economic and industrial policies and issues; 
market research and industrial/xectoral studies inter-firm comparisons, 
project analysis, industrial finance, business and resource planning and 
management information systems, particularly, in banking industry or 
development financing institutions, compilation and analysis of financial 
statistics, economic statistics, industrial statistics, etc, in a Financial 
Institution or Bank or Government Department concerned with 
economic and/or industrial policies or Quasi-Government Organisation 
or a reputed Commercial Organisation or an Economic Research 
Organisation or a Consultancy Organisation 
(4) Manager (Training) 

QuaUfiratiumi 

Candidates should have first or high second class Master’s Degree in 
Arts, Commerce or Law (55% marks and above) Candidates with 
Bachelors Degree in the above mentioned disciplines with post-graduate 
qualification in Business Management will also be eligible 
Experience. 

Candidates should have minimum of 10 years experience in conducting 
Training Programmes in a large Commercial or Indusuial Organisation 
or Training Institute in Public/Pnvate Sector and be well versed in 
Modern Techniques of Management, Training and Personnel functions 
(3) Loans Officer |I.aw| 

Qualifications 

Candidates for the above post should possess Masters Degree tn Law 
or High Second Class Bachelors Degree (not below 55% marks) in Law 
of a recognised University 
Experience: 

They should be practising Advocates/Solicitors of 5 years’ standing or 
should have 5 years’ experience in Government Judicial Service or in 
responsible position tn the Legal Department of large Bankmg/Fmancial 
Institutions or large Public/Pnvate Sector Undertakings or in an 
Advocates’/Solicitors’ Firm. Candidates should have good knowledge 
of laws relating to transfer of property and allied land laws Company 
and MRTP Laws, Contract Act, Mercantile Laws, Conveyancing and 
Investigation ol Title to properties, etc Knowledge and experience in 
industrial laws will be an added qualification 
(6( Asst. System Analyst 
Qiiulifioilion* 

A fust or High Second Class Degree in Science/Com- 
merce/Statistics/Lngineering or Computer Science Preference will be 
given to candidates having post-graduate qualifications in Computer 
Sciences from recognised universities with knowledge of data based 
management system. 

Experience: 

Minimum 4 years' experience in Systems analysis and design, especially 
in areas of Financial Accounting, Pay Roll and MIS in multiprogram- 
ming/ume sharing environment using latest generation computer system 
with communication facilities is essential 

(7( Asst. Programmer 

Qualifications, 

Same qualifications as mentioned in the case of Asst. System Analyst. 
Experience: 

Minimum 2 years’ experience in developing application programmes 
using COBOL is essential. 

Application Fee: 

All applications must be accompanied by a postal order/demand draft 
drawn in favour of "INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION OF 
INDIA. NEW DELHI” fo t a sum of Rs. 40A (no fee is required (O (ye ■; , 
paid by Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe carudkiaga). 






:t upter rules of the ffenfnil Government. A1 present the following 
number of vacancies are reserved for Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe 
candidates in the cadres given below:— 

SC ST 

Manager 1 — 

Loans Officer 2 3 

The requirement regarding experience is relaxable ai the discretion of 
the competent authority in the case of candidates belonging to SC and 
ST, if at any stage of selection the competent authority is of the opinion 
that sufficient number of candidates from these communities possessing 
the requisite experience are not likely to be available to fill up the vacan¬ 


cies reserved for them 

General conditions and instructions: 

(i) Candidates applying for the posts at SI Nos 1 to 4 and found eligi¬ 
ble as per stipulation stated above will have to appear the Selection Com¬ 
mittee for an interview. Candidates called for interview wifi be reim¬ 
bursed First Class Rati fare each way by the shortest route for atten¬ 
ding the interview, on production of suitable proof in support thereof 
(Those residing abroad will have to come to India at their cost if called 
for interview.) 

(it) Candidates applying for the posts at SI Nos. 5, 6 & 7 will have to 
appear for a written test. Admission to the written test will be purely 
provisional without verification of age, qualification category (SC/ST, 
etc) of the candidate with reference to documents Each candidate 
should, therefore, ensure that the eligibility criteria and the particulars 
furnished by him/her in the application are completely correct in all 
respects In case it is delected at any stage that the candidate does not 
fulfil (he eligibility criteria and/or he/shc has furnished incorreci 
information, his/her candidature will be cancelled and if appointed 
his/her services may be summarily terminated Candidates will have to 
appear for the written test at their own cost However, those who qualify 
in the test and are called for interview will be reimbursed First Class 


Rail fare each way by the shortest route, on production of suitable piool 
in support thereof 

(in) Applications received without prescribed fee (except from SC SI 
candidates) or incomplete in any respect will not be considered Fee musl 
be remitted by crossed Bank Diafl 'Postal Order only. 

(iv) CANDIDATES IN GOVERNMENT/QUASI GOVERNMt.NI/ 
PUBLIC SECTOR INSTITUTIONS MUST APPLY THROUGH PRO 
PER CHANNEL THEY WILL NOT BE TAKEN ON TRANSFER 
OR ON FOREIGN SERVICE TERMS 


(v) Candidates not found suitable for the post they apply tor could be 
considered for the next below post 

(vi) DECISION OF THE CORPORATION IN ALL MATTERS 
REGARDING ELIGIBILITY. CONDUCT OF WRITTEN TEST/ 
INTERVIEW AND SELECTION WILL BE FINAL AND BINDING 
ON THE CANDIDATES AND NO CORRESPONDENCE WILL BE 
ENTERTAINED IN THIS REGARD MERE ELIGIBILITY WILL 
NOT VEST ANY RIGHT TO ANY CANDIDATE FOR BEING 
CALLED FOR INTERVIEW FOR POSTS AT SL NOS 1-4 AND THE 
CORPORATION’S DECISION IN THIS REGARD WILL BE FINAL 


(vii) Departmental candidates in any cadre or post could glso apply foi 
the posts advertised provided they satisfy all the requirements laid down 
in the advertisement No application tec is payable by the Department 
candidates 

(viu) Candidates willing to serve anywhere in India need only apply 
(ix) CANDIDATE WHO HAD APPLIED AGAINST OUR ADVER 
TISEMENT FOR POSTS AT SL NOS 1-3 ISSUED IN JANUARY 
FEBRUARY, 1986 AND AT SL NOS 4, 6 & 7 ISSUED IN JUNE/ 
JULY, 1986 NEED NOT APPLY AGAIN. 

Examination Centres: 

Subject to sufficient number of candidates being available, the Centres 
for the examination for posts at SI Nos 5, 6 & 7 would be at the follow¬ 
ing offices of the Corporation at' 

New Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Chandigarh, Hyderabad, Kanpur, Madras, 
Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Bhopal, Bhubaneswar, Cochin, Jaipur, Patna, 
Guwahati, Shillong and Pune The Corporation will not entertain re¬ 
quests for change in examination centre The Corporation also reserves 
the right to cancel any examination centre and allot another centre, at 
its discretion, to the candidates opting for the same 
How to apply: 

Applications accompanied by attested copies of certificates (originals 
should not be sent) and marks sheets of the Degree/Post Graduate Degree 
examinations and testimonials, application fee and a recent passport 
size photograph should be sent in the proforma as indicated below on 
foolscap sheet, preferably typed, m a cover indicating the post applied for: 


application format 



heVshe should make separate applications with separate application fee.) 


(Application should be written in English or Hindi only, otherwise the 
candidature will not be accepted ) 


1 


2 . 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Centre for Examination 

(>)- 

____ 

_ (Affix passport 

(Please mention 3 
choices in order of 
preference) 

(applicable lor post at 

SI Nos 5, 6 & 7) 

(10— 

(in) _ 


size photograph 
carrying name 
_ in BLOCK 
LETTERS duly 
attested by a 
Gazetted 

Officer) 


Whether the candidate iv 

a) Scheduled Caste 

b) Scheduled Tribe 

c) Resident of the State of Assam during the 
period 1 I 80 Jo 15 8 85 

d) Regular employee of the Union Carbide 
Factory, Bhopal now retrenched 

e) Ex-servicemen, etc 

f) General 

Name (IN BLOCK LETTERS)—Shri/Smt/Kum 

Father's/Husband's Name___ 

Age as on 111.1986—Years_Months. _ Davs 

Date of Birth_ _ _ 

Nationality ___ __ 

Present Postal Address (in full with Pin Code)_ _ 

Permanent Address 

(with Pm Code)____ _ 

Educational Qualifications 

(Higher Secondary, Degree, Post-Graduate Degree) 


— Yes/No 

— Ycs/No 

— Yes/No 

— Yes/No 

— Yes/No 

— Yes/No 


Exam 

Mam 

University/ 

Year of 

Division/ Maximum Aggregate 

passed 

subjects 

Institute 

passing 

rank/ 

marks 

% age of 





marks 


marks 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


NB Candidates should clearly stale in the application under educational 
qualifications column, class and aggregate percentage of marks 
obtained and name of the University/Institution Where GRADES 
are awarded, numerical equivalent thereof in terms of aggregate 
marks should be indicated according to the University Rules 

11 Other qualifications 

12. Experience (Past and Present) 

(Name and full address of employer, duration of service, position 
held, nature of duties and emoluments drawn ) 

13 Reasons for change of post held' 

14 Whether applied for any post in the Corporation in the past, 
if so, with what results 

15 Whether participated in sports at State/National level, if so, 
details thereof 

16. TVo References' 

(not relatives) 

17 Particulars of Bank Draft/ 

Postal order enclosed’ 


Name of Issuing 


Printed 

Amount 

PO/Bank 


No 

Rs 



Total 

Total 



pieces 

value 


I hereby declare that alt statements made m this application are true 
complete and correct to the best of my knowledge and belief I under¬ 
stand that if at a later date, it is found thai any of the information given 
in this application is false/mcorrect or 1 do not satisfy the eligibility 
criteria, my candidature/appointment is liable to be cancelled/termmaled 


(Signature) 

Dated: 

Place 

Complete appheafons should reach “THE ASSISTANT GENERAl 
MANAGER (ADMN. & PERS.) INDUSTRIAL FINANCE COR¬ 
PORATION OF INDIA, BANK OF BARODA BUILDING, 16, 
SANSAQ MARG, POST BOX NO. 363, NEW DELHI-110 001", within 
35 days of Publication of this advertisement Canvassing in any form 
will summarily disqualify the candidate. Applications received after the 
last date or those not accompanied by application fee or incomplete 
my respect will not be entertained. 







refer mainly to the Brahman-ruled villages 
which were dominant in highly irrigated rice- 
producing centres but which Cough is 
probably right to take as atypical. This 
characterisation raises many questions, as do 
all efforts to identify pre-British India in 
terms of either simple feudalism or the AMP 
or whatever. Differentiation among the 
village toilers doesn’t seem to fit the AMP 
model of a simpler collectivity and the 
managerial caste (Brahmans and in later 
trends Vellala ‘peasants’) could also be 
identified as collective landlords intervening 
between tenant peasants and the state. These 
are all still-debated issues and Gough’s 
characterisation is at least plausible, but m 
one respect it still seems to neglect the fact 
that caste played such a crucial role in the 
division of labour in pre-British Indian 
society that it should be taken as a funda¬ 
mental feature characterising this society. 

(2) Cough’s analysis of colonialism and 
the contemporary mode of production is 
equally controversial but seems to me to be 
more essentially correct She posits a sharp 
break with pre-colonial society once im¬ 
perialism impinged on Thanjavur, exploiting 
it and incorporating it into the world market, 
turning it from a ‘‘relatively self-sufficient, 
still prosperous small kingdom with signi- 
icant manufacturing exports, to a virtual 
monocrop region within a worldwide col¬ 
onial system, exporting rice and laboui" 
(118) Imperialist exploitation and drain of 
the surplus is seen as producing impoverish¬ 
ment, at the level of the relations of produc¬ 
tion, the old land controlling castes generally 
retained control but land ownership was 
privatised, labourers and sharecroppers 
became more ‘free’ though generally depen¬ 
dent, and some new class-formation and 
mobility took place. Gough calls this a form 
of capitalism with only formal, not real, sub¬ 
sumption under capitalist relations; the main 
rural production relations are not fully pro- 
letananised but they are ‘transitional’ and 
’hybrid’. Her argument that this hybrid 
character is not adequately characterised 
as ‘semi-feudalism’ since that posits an 
independent, umlinearly developing social 
formation rather than a society that is 
integrally caught in a world system seems 
basically sound—though many questions are 
still not answered. 

(3) This volume is part of a two-volume 
project summarising Gough’s over two 
decades of study of the Thanjavur villages, 
and centres on the villages as they existed 
in the 1950s, after (he crest of colonial period 
changes, before the processes of land reform, 
‘development’ and the ’green revolution’ had 
started their transformation, after some 
agricultural-labourer/sharecropper struggles 
had cleared away some forms of traditional 
dependencies but with a good deal still left 
She looks at both factional struggles within 

^he vtUflgSiMt centres mainly on low-caste 

^■BnpMHiltance She agrees with Bouton 

’isFiPpigjSBdieahsm’ as prevailing in the 
areaa oj^ngn polarisation, where intensive 
rice pftwuction is identified with a high 


Iturai labourers confronting nori-cutti- 
vsting Brahman landlords. But she does not 
ehd there. For all her sympathy for the com¬ 
munist movement, she notes the questions 
arising from even the early period obser¬ 
vations: the failure to really unite agri¬ 
cultural labourers and tenants (let alone 
small peasants) or Adi-Dravidas and non- 
Brahnians. The Communist party was 
already identified as a ‘Pallan-Parayan 
party’ It is not such a bad thing to be iden¬ 
tified with the most exploited, but struggle 
cannot go ahead without wider unity and 
Gough notes that the Adi-Dravida struggle 
itself was suffering from isolation, an 
econotmstic focus on wage struggles, and 
lack of a wider vision of a socialist or revolu¬ 
tionary struggle Clearly Gough, whose 
research has identified various sections of 
the exploited, feels that wider unity would 
have been possible 

Thus, where Bouton draws the conclusion 
that the ‘objective situation* makes agrarian 
radicalism unlikely to lead to revolutionary 
transformation in India, Gough’s metho¬ 
dology leads her to focus on the weakness 
of the ’subjective factor’ (the Communist 
party) with the assumption that the mutliple 
and changing contradictions of an exploi¬ 
tative society produce varying forms of op¬ 
pression and that the resistance to these can 
be integrated info a revolutionary whole 
One indication that she may be right (though 
the integration has not yet occurred) is 
simply the fact that diverse struggles of 
diversely exploited sections have gone on 
erupting even outside the parties 

Some important questions remain about 
Gough’s general conceptualisation 


pological approach saves her from a media- 
nical marxism which ignores caste; clearly 
she deals with it in detail. Yet it fails to be 
integrated into a total theory, in terms of 
mode of production itself 

In regard to class analysis and class strug¬ 
gle, a different question is raised by Gough’s 
classification of landowning small peasants 
as “independent commodity producers’— 
an ally of the exploited but of very ambi¬ 
valent class status Yet she notes that mili¬ 
tant struggles of such small landowning 
peasants have erupted m Thmil Nadu’s dry 
areas, though outside of communist leader¬ 
ship (p 104) It is such forms of the "farmers’ 
movement” that continue today to raise 
major questions for marxist analysis. One 
might ask, if there is formal subsumption 
under capital from the colonial period 
onwards and extraction of surplus via 
mechanisms ol unequal exchange, why ihis 
doesn’t also apply to the exploitation of 
seemingly independent peasant producers 7 
The fact is that the first colonial phase in 
a way masked this question because most 
small peasants (at the time of Gough’s initial 
1952-53 study) were also subordinated to 
landlords via different lorms of tenancy But 
the general decline of tenancy and landloid 
exploitation since independence has brought 
forward not only the question of agricultural 
wage labourers but that of peasant owner- 
cultivators as an exploited question—only 
marxists (including this reviewer) have been 
slower to recognise the latter 

Whatever these reservations, “Rural Society 
in Southeast India” remains an important 
contribution from one of the deans ot 
marxist social science 
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NGOs, the State and World Capitalism 

Rajni Kothari 

What is new in the current renewed emphasis on the role of the non-governmental organisations (NGOs) in 
the development process is the emerging view in global corporate sectors, shared in large measure by Rajiv Gandhi’s 
government, according to which a freshly conceived private sector, including the NGOs, provide the new frontier 
of a dynamic technological integration of the world economy. This is to be achieved through a wide diffusion 
of liberalised, privatised efforts that is then drawn towards a single market for which the vast hinterlands are 
opened up, new (including intermediate) technologies are introduced in them and a high rate of economic surplus 
is generated for the metropolitan regions and the export market, all this done efficiently, cost-effectively through 
cheap labour and raw materials, and in the framework of a competitive ethos which the principle of the market 
provides and which the state cannot. 

It is this that is new—the rapacious drive of a transnationalised, technology-driven, capitalism which has also 
discovered that the earlier avenues of investment in urban industries like textiles, machine goods, steel, etc, are 
gradually drying up or getting too competitive and there is need to look for new frontiers that lie deep in the 
countryside The earlier ‘commanding heights’ are giving place to new ones. For the former the state and its agencies 
were alright, in fact in some ways better than the private sector as the required investment in massive infrastructures 
could only be provided by the state. But for the latter the agencies of the state wilt not do. Hence, yet another 


shift in capitalist thinking on the 

I 

New and Emerging Context 
for NGOs 

WL live in a period of profound paradoxes. 
The perennial “social question” is itself full 
of pamdoxcs These have now been com¬ 
pounded by what may be called a ‘new look’ 
reginxt. 

An outstanding feature of this regime is 
that control and repression and exploitation 
un0g[,it takes extiemely sophisticated forms, 
they all take on a human face and success¬ 
fully neutralise both existing and potential 
sources ol dissent and protest Not in¬ 
frequently the regime is even able to elicit 
support from elements that had hitherto 
either stayed away and followed an indepen¬ 
dent course or had raised their voices against 
official policies and postures. We are all 
aware of the manner in which the issue of 
national security has been used to put on the 
statute book sweeping powers of curbing 
citizens’ liberties and the autonomy of the 
States and lower echelons of the system. This 
is obvious and has been critically com¬ 
mented upon by many though with little im¬ 
pact so far as the issue is so charged and can 
invoke powerful sentiments in its favour. 
Nor, lor the same reason, is the extent of 
sophistication need to find support for 
official measures in this area very large 
Where it is needed in large measure is in 
the socio-economic sphere where major 
reversals of policy are under way and in the 
political sphere where a concerted attack on 
long-established and cherished institutions 
of the State that were accountable to the 
people and their representatives is in the 
offing. Neither the attempt to hand over 
crucial segments of the economy to the 
private sector through policies of liberalisa¬ 
tion and privatisation nor the attempt to 
undermine the bureaucrat? and its pro- 


role of the state. 

cedures of public accountability would have 
been easy to undertake without an extremely 
clever manipulation of words and symbols 
that give the impression of the new policies 
being more liberal, more flexible, more 
efficient and more dynamic A number of 
themes and slogans emanating from earlier 
critics, especially from the intellectuals and 
the urban middle classes, have been adopted 
to this end. Concern for the environment, 
care for women, scope for the younger 
generation Tax-concessions and loanmelas 
to promote entrepreneurial talent and 
innovative experiments. Putting the bureau¬ 
cracy and the public sector m their place 
Supporting private and voluntary agencies 
with funds for undertaking ‘development’ 
instead of being dependent on official agen¬ 
cies Shedding the ‘socialist’ myth which had 
bred so much corruption and sloth and 
replacing it by a system managed by com¬ 
petent and young experts drawn from a 
variety of fields who are not hung up by any 
rigid ideology but are keen on ‘delivering the 
goods’ All this is becoming part of the 
official lingo and is being backed by policies 
that are designed to shift power and privilege 
from a centralised State to “peoples’ own 
efforts” 1 

The smartest move along this line is found 
in an area that would be least suspect of any 
slimy manoeuvre. It is found in the an¬ 
nouncement that the government wants to 
involve the voluntary sector, currently 
known as ‘non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs)’, in the development effort and that 
it intends to do this by bringing in a bill that 
will set up a national council (and State 
councils) of voluntary agencies that will 
itself regulate its affairs and establish a code 
of conduct for the NGOs which alone will 
provide the basis of their accountability as 
they will not have to go through the onerous 
procedures of getting their proposals 
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through various ministries. On the face of 
it nothing could be more ‘liberalising— 
indeed, liberating—than this move. Among 
other things it will put an end to dependence 
on foreign funds, give equal importance to 
small- and medium-scale organisations as 
the large ones which at the moment get a 
lion’s share of both government and foreign 
funding, enable the NGOs to come together 
on a common platform irrespective of 
ideological and other differences thus put¬ 
ting an end to the present fragmentation, 
and through all this, equip them to assume 
a major role m the development effort and 
in ‘reaching out to the people’ which the 
government itself is unable to do as has 
indeed being argued by critics for so long. 

r 

Now, contrary to expectations ol the pro¬ 
moters of this scheme (which include some 
eminent leaders of the NGO sector), it has 
led to a great deal of controversy and a large 
number of NGOs have expressed strong 
opposition to it A number of meetings have 
been held at State and national levels, a 
nation-wide signature campaign has been 
launched and towards the end of September 
a major national convention of represen¬ 
tatives of some more than 500 NGOs is plan¬ 
ned where the bill and the code of conduct 
will be ‘unanimously rejected’ The argu¬ 
ments advanced against the government 
move has followed a typical liberal-demo¬ 
cratic approach It is argued that a statutory 
bill and code of conduct are inimical to the 
spirit of voluntarism, that it will stifle the 
independence of NGOs and their capacity 
to highlight the plight of the poor and 
marginalised sections and oppose govern¬ 
ment policies that contribute to such a 
plight, that it will increase rather than 
diminish bureaucratic interference (as 
exemplified by the long history of com¬ 
munity development, the co-operative move¬ 
ment and panchayati raj) and that it will, 
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by drivinfc t 

accept joining the council and those who 
don’t, polarise rather than bring together the 
NGO sector. This critique is highly sceptical 
of government's intentions, feels that it is a 
move to ‘co-opt’ the NGO sector and that, 
by tying up receipt of government funds to 
subscribing to the proposed scheme, it is a 
step backward rather than forward 

Now the criticism is quite valid as far as 
it goes and is m the best democratic tradi¬ 
tion But it does not go far enough Focus¬ 
ing on the dichotomy between the presumed 
voluntarism of the NGOs and the proposed 
State sponsorship and the conditionalities 
implied in the code of conduct is relevant 
but could easily be countered by strong 
denials of any ulterior motive by the pro¬ 
ponents of the scheme some of whom 
happen to themselves come from the NGO 
sector It is also too limited a critique and 
ignores much more pervasive and powerful 
forces that are at work to which perhaps a 
large part of the present genre of NGOs, 
particularly those involved in “delivering 
development” have themselves unwittingly 
contributed. This lies in the fact that both 
world capitalism and important global insti¬ 
tutions involved in ‘development—the World 
Bank, IMF, UNDP, various donor agencies 
and consortia—are discovering in the NGO 
model a most effective instrument of pro¬ 
moting their interest m penetrating third 
world economies and particularly their rural 
interiors which neither private industries nor 
government bureaucracies were capable of 
doing Besides, they present an image that 
was far less threatening than of the other 
two 

The point is that there is nothing new in 
promoting a positive relationship between 
the State and what is today known as the 
NGO sector (earlier known as the voluntary 
sector). Soon after Independence although 
Gandhiji’s call for disbanding the Indian 
National Congress and transforming it into 
a ‘Lok Sevak Sangh* (a revolutionary idea 
that would have launched a genuinely volun¬ 
tary grassroots movement on behalf of the 
weak and the oppressed) was rejected, a 
whole range of “constructive work” acti¬ 
vities of the Congress movement were con¬ 
tinued in the form of non-governmental 
agencies to whom both grants and legal 
entitlements and charters were provided by 
the government Gandhians and others who 
could not or did not wish to join the govern¬ 
ment or the ruling party spearheaded these 
agencies and both worked closely with 
governmental programmes meant for diverse 
social strata (from ‘hartjans’ and tribals to 
illiterates, whom, in distress and slum- 
dwellers) and for setting up important 
sectors of a mixed economy (handicrafts and 
village industries, rural development agen¬ 
cies, credit co-operatives, educational institu¬ 
tions, etc) and retained a degree of autonomy 
in their functioning. To this were added a 
later generation of ‘social work’ agencies.in 
the rural areas, agencies working with com¬ 
munity development, panchayati raj and 
other bodies as well as, still later, more 
radical programmes like adult education 



ifise” the people and employment 
guarantee schemes. Congressmen inside and 
outside the party and government worked 
closely with this whole array of “voluntary” 
effort, the former receiving important inputs 
from the social base through contact with 
the latter as well as imparting to them a sense 
of being part of a common endeavour In 
the process, no doubt, they got 'bureau¬ 
cratised’, in course of time lost their earlier 
elan and were subjected to forms of ‘account¬ 
ability’ that are not very different from the 
proposed code of conduct. There is very little 
that is new in the new proposal except for 
some ‘new look’ and some clever use of sym¬ 
bols and metaphors as is the case with many 
other things that the new regime puts out 


What is new m the renewed and much 
more vigorous emphasis on the role of the 
NGOs in the developing process is the 
emerging view in global corporate sectors, 
shared in large measure by Rajiv Gandhi’s 
government and ns new-look coterie, accor¬ 
ding to which a freshly conceived private 
sector, including the NGOs, provide the new 
frontier of a dynamic technological Integra 
tion of the world economy. This is to be 
achieved through a wide diffusion of libera¬ 
lised, privatised, effforts that is then drawn 
towards a single market for which the vast 
hinterlands of these vast continents are 
opened up, new (including intermediate) 
technologies are introduced in them and a 
high rate of economic surplus is generated 
for the metropolitan regions and the export 
market, all this done efficiently, cost- 
effectively through cheap labour and raw 
materials, and in the framework of a com¬ 
petitive ethos which the principle of the 
market provides and which the State cannot 
It is this that is new—the rapacious drive of 
a transnationalised, technology-driven, 
capitalism which has also discovered that the 
earlier avenues of investment in urban 
industries like textiles, machine goods, steel, 
etc, are gradually drying up or getting too 
competitive and there is need to look for new 
frontiers that he deep in the countryside. The 
earlier ‘commanding heights’ are giving 
place to new ones For the former the State 
and its agencies were alright, m fact m some 
ways better than the private sector as the 
required investment in massive infrastruc¬ 
tures could only be provided by the State. 
But for the latter the agencies of the State 
will not do Hence, yet another shift in 
capitalist thinking on the role of the State 


II 


Capitalism and the State 

In order to appreciate this in full measure 
it is necessary to consider the evolution of 
bourgeois thought on the State as an agent 
of capitalist growth. The relationship bet¬ 
ween the State and the bourgeoisie has been 
a matter of continuing debate and contro¬ 
versy In Europe the struggles of the 
burghers and the great captains of trade and 
commerce against a feudal and then a 
mercantilist State resulted in the French 
Revolution which on the one hand put an 


bourgeoisie to capture the State. But it also 
on the other hand enabled them to hmit the 
paternalist role of the State when it came to 
the competitive drive of emergent capitalism 
and its outreach, both internally and ex¬ 
ternally, in fixing wages and profits, in 
allowing the market a full play, in particular, 
the alleged ‘imperfections’ of the market 
that benefited the big captains of industry 
and their cartels and coalitions During this 
phase the nascent State was often subject to 
powerful influences of commercial and 
finance capital and was often bailed out by 
the large banking houses like the Rothsc.ulds 
and others. The State was also asked to 
provide protection to emergent bourgeois 
forces that were persecuted abroad (e g, in 
France and Germany), and needed to be 
given refuge at home (first in England and 
then in the US, the classic home for the 
enterprising). 

Close on the heels of this early phase 
came the commercial and industrial revolu¬ 
tions which launched the bourgeoisie as an 
independent and revolutionary force that 
gave to the State the role of ‘holding the ring' 
or be an accomplice in exploiting the rest 
ol the world The latter was done through 
parliamentary charters to newly floaied 
companies (of which the East India Com¬ 
pany was a major example) which gave them 
tar-reaching powcis for policing and occupy¬ 
ing distant lands for "colonising” them for 
private capital Once the colonies gained 
independence, the relationship persisted in 
the form of trade in agricultural com¬ 
modities and the produce of plantations, 
mines and oil wells in return tor industrial 


raw materials and machine! y When it was 
found that some of the nationalist regimes 
who had been in the forefront of anti- 
colonial snuggles conceived of the State as 
a prime agent of capital accumulation, 
industrialisation and modernisation through 
centralised planning, and as they also found 
that indigenous bourgeoisie were both weak 
and cowardly to withstand these pressures, 
foreign private capital beat a tactical retreat 
From now on they began to concentrate on 
finding technological alternatives to the 
earlier model of labour-intensive capitalism 
that had depended heavily on import of raw 
materials and primary commodities from 
the former colonies There followed an im¬ 
mense effort in technological R and D which 
launched the major countries on to their 
second Industi ial Revolution Following the 
hike in oil prices in the seventies this took 
the form of concentrating on a vast expan¬ 
sion of the tertiary sector and on the 
‘knowledge industry’ (computers, genetic 
engineering, etc) as against manual labour 
This at once permitted the growth of a 
‘decentralised’ and ‘ecologically sound’ 
development (this responding to the environ¬ 
mental movement in the West) and increased 
the rate of extraction of ‘surplus value*. In 
course of time this produced a new techno¬ 
logical breakthrough of global relevance and 
njade it possible to launch a massive com¬ 
munication blitz worldwide that made the 
new technologies (in the form of high-tech 



5 fatrotafc^ totok Hkeldngpliisto any vision 
of *prOgre*s’ which forced both the develop¬ 
ing and the socialist countries to turn to the 
West for ‘technology transfer'. 

lb return to the issue of the role of the 
State, a highly sophisticated approach 
followed. There emerged what are today 
called ‘multinational’ companies that 
offered technology transfers, capital flows, 
specialised expertise and institutional know¬ 
hows to the new States 

Where there was a developed ‘private 
sector’ in these States they preferred to work 
with it, though not necessarily. Thus where 
the government was willing to play a leading 
role in setting up the ‘commanding heights’ 
they were willing to provide technical inputs 
thereto, usually through inter-governmental 
agreements of foreign aid and technical 
assistance but in some cases independent of 
these two In countries where wasn’t much 
of an industrial bourgeoisie, the multi¬ 
nationals entered in direct relationship with 
the governments concerned and there 
emerged the phenomenon ot ‘Development 
States’, especially in Southeast Asia and 
Latin America, where the State itself became 
a partner with foreign capital The attempt 
here was to work with and train technocrats 
in various fields and have them ‘mature into’ 
taking on administrative and even political 
roles Step by step, the multinationals began 
to call the shots as to who will control what 
avenues of national power And given their 
clout in their home countries too, they had 
the backing of their governments in period 
of local upheavals or challenge to their 
hegemony 

In this picture of a four fold confluence— 
the multinationals, the corporate sector 
at home, foreign governments and local 
regimes—there entered a filth set of actors 
which in course of time took on a pivotal 
role in influencing policy priorities and the 
broad thrust of economic philosophy in a 
large number of developing countries The 
World Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, alongwjth important UN agencies like 
UNDP, UNIDO, FAO, IFAD and a senes of 
international research agencies and founda¬ 
tions that have been funding research to 
these countries, have all sought to sell 
schemes and ideas that have together pro¬ 
vided a techno-economic package that has 
served the interests of world capitalism and 
of transnational companies m particular. 
These agencies, precisely because they 
appeared different and more independent 
than direct aid agencies of foreign govern¬ 
ments, and were also assisting programmes 
of rural development and poverty allevia¬ 
tion, legitimised the rise of a modern techno¬ 
cratic elite in these countries and, through 
it, an opening up to international capital, 
banking and R and D. Many of them pro¬ 
vided either direct employment or consulting 
status and rewards to a large number of 
leading economists and management specia¬ 
lists from the developing world. 

On the policy front there emerged a highly 
sophisticated package The World Bank an¬ 
nounced the strategy of ‘direct attack on 
poverty’ in the mid-seventies (which in the 
case of India neatly coincided with the 


slogan 'of'gar IW him tf) vvhicR gave to fhe 
Bank and foreign assistance a strategic role 
in national development. At the same time 
this was conceived in the form of pro¬ 
gramme packages of an ‘integrated’ type that 
called for very large capital lay-outs and 
shifted the emphasis from poverty allevia¬ 
tion and reduction of disparities at the 
grassroots to technological growth per se, 
from lifting standards of the lowest strata 
to the capacities of national economies to 
absorb capital inflows and institutional 
expertise from abroad, from building indi¬ 
genous capacities and self-reliance to 
‘catching-up’, from expanding international 
markets and purchasing power to producing 
exportable surpluses for the world market 
Alongside this technological response to 
a changed political context three other shifts 
emerged in the global think-tanks—one 
geopolitical, one strategic. The political con¬ 
sideration was how to meet the growing 
challenge from the third world, at first from 
its emphasis on delinking from the North 
and then its threat to either hold back or 
substantially raise the cost of essential com¬ 
modities and supply lines, all these getting 
complicated by the growing geopolitical 
factors as found in .the Arab-israeli con¬ 
frontation in the Middle East, the rise of 
China as a global power and the rising tide 
of liberation movements in Africa. Gradually 
and painstakingly, international capital and 
its battery of economists, strategic experts 
and management and communications 
specialists devised packages of sophisticated 
military hardware and its industrial ancil¬ 
lary as well as models of high speed, high- 
tech industrialisation that could both recycle 
domestic surpluses (like petrodollars) and 
subdue the nationalism inherent in the 
Challenge to the West by making them con¬ 
scious of their technological lag and offer¬ 
ing to make good the same. Significantly, 
even the seemingly radical rhetoric of the 
New International Economic Order turned 
out to be basically a plea for greater 
technology transfers to third world regimes 
The second, philosophical, shift is 
perhaps more basic. It has consisted m the 
dawning realisation in intellectual and 
technocratic circles abroad that it is not any 
longer possible to extend the advantages of 
capitalist growth to all the peoples of the 
world Until the mid-seventies and even a 
little later the old ‘theory of progress’ still 
held ground, futuristic work on the year 
2000 and beyond was optimistic and men 
like Herman Kahn and others believed thai 
modern technology could lick the problem 
of poverty everywhere, provide modern 
lifestyles to everyone, and could even handle 
growing populations and receding frontiers 
of human habitation. This ‘vision’ is no 
longer held. Instead the emphasis has shifted 
to building national security states, a global 
middle class that was ’productive’ in the 
model of a ‘post-industrial society’ and pro¬ 
vided a market for a capitalist model based 
on labour-displacing technology and a new 
pattern of colonisation that would make the 
vast rural hinterlands and uninhabited hills 
and mountains and islands of the contine*" * 
of Asia, Africa and Latin Aiherica into me 


ite«r*ftomters f of bourgeois penetnttiorf Hr 
resources, cheap labour and exports. ‘Pro¬ 
gress' is now perceived in building techno¬ 
logical extravaganzas of a mind-boggling 
variety that the computer age represents. If 
m the process millions of people and their 
habitations are marginalised or even'dumped 
into the dustbins of history, this should not 
matter for after all these are surpluses that 
could be dispensed with—the world does not 
need so many humans and in any case tiiese 
are too weak and illiterate to be of any use 
in an electronic era 

The third, strategic, shift in thinking 
among the technocrats of corporate capita¬ 
lism is directly affecting the poor and their 
rural, tribal and forest habitations. It con¬ 
sists in the discovery that traditional avenues 
or investment in the developing world—in 
textiles, in machine goods, in automobiles, 
irrigation and large thermal projects, in 
intensive agriculture for food production— 
are proving less profitable, far too com¬ 
petitive and too dependent on putting pur¬ 
chasing power in the hands of the masses 
While the bulk of profits are still made in 
the traditional sectors, projected tendencies 
into the future indicate a gradual drying up 
of these sectors Instead a whole new world 
seems to be opening up in hitherto un¬ 
explored areas—forestry, dry and waste 
lands and hill areas providing massive ex¬ 
traction of huge quantities of timber, 
minerals and other natural resources, 
opening up of remote islands and moun¬ 
tainous terrains for world tourism, a diffuse 
and decentralised network of production of 
micro electronic components and spare parts 
of fashion, packaging and other industries 
carried out in urban slums at low wages and 
without threat of trade unions, all these 
alongside mechanised fisheries and the pro¬ 
duction of animal feeds and such cash crops 
as soya beans, corn and finer varieties of 
fruit* and vegetables for feeding the tender 
palates of high class society in the metro¬ 
politan world. The new international—and 
domestic—division of labour in which 
women's, migrant and child labour are used 
for producing a variety of consumer items 
at very cheap rates for exports also fits in 
with this new model. The fact that in large 
stretches of the rural hinterlands both 
ownership and control are “private” makes 
them more easily penetrable Earlier on, 
countries with large rural peripheries (like 
India) were found unsuitable for investment 
With the shift m thinking on investment 
priorities there has taken place a reversal of 
attitudes. 

Now this ‘opening up’ of the vast hinter¬ 
lands and‘peripheries of these continents 
which provide the new frontiers to the 
capitalists’ searching eyes has also enabled 
corporate capitalism to come full circle in 
its relationship with the State. Realising both 
technical and political hurdles, the trans¬ 
nationals began by entering into a partner¬ 
ship with the State itself but with its penetra¬ 
tion of the hinterland of these countries, in 
large parts of which the State does not ex¬ 
ist, and by beefing up the capacities of local 
business houses and the stock market by pro- 

oting new collaborative ventures, they are 
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State and creating an atmosphere for ‘free 
enterprise’ everywhere. Simultaneously they 
have been able to score two significant 
ideological points, the superiority of the 
market over the State as a means for rapid 
modernisation, leading to the whole philo¬ 
sophy of liberalisation, and the superiority 
of the private firm and the voluntary agency 
(on which more below) over the regular 
bureaucracy and government departments 
for providing a flexible, innovative and 
dynamic institutional framework for 
development With this convergence of new 
technologies, new priorities for capitalist 
exploitation and preference for the private 
sector and market economies, the State in 
the developing world has been both subdued 
and made an instrument of a new corporate 
world ‘ruling class’. 

It is in the context of these series of shifts 
in dominant thinking on development that 
one has to understand yet another institu¬ 
tional shift that is just appearing on the 
horizon: from the governments to NGOs. 
Building on growing criticism of the State 
in ‘delivering development’ as well as on the 
distrust of governments among United 
Nations and donor agencies in reaching 
‘target populations’, there has been emerg¬ 
ing over the last several years a preference 
for more ‘autonomous’ development agen¬ 
cies than government bureaucracies. These 
take various forms corporations, large-scale 
co-operatives, research and technical coun¬ 
cils and ‘voluntary organisations’ Even 
major projects by government in dairy far¬ 
ming, dryland and wasteland development, 
afforestation, development of rural techno¬ 
logies and new energy sources, as well as new 
explorations of sea-bed and islands are being 
set up on this new model with their own 
autonomous boards and with no accoun¬ 
tability to governments 

The fact that many of the more radical 
social movements and organisations of dis¬ 
sent and protest against the government have 
also adopted a voluntary and non-party, 
non-government, form has further legiti¬ 
mised the NGO format It is a smart eo- 
optative move that increases the sophistica¬ 
tion of the new capitalist thrust. Little did 
the onginators of the voluntary sector realise 
to what use their concepts could be put to 
one day The irony of it, of course, is that 
by hijacking the whole concept of voluntary 
and NGO effort as a preferred mode of 
organising civil society as against the State 
bureaucracy, the ‘new look' State will also 
be able to marginalise and be ruthless on 
those elements in the voluntary space that 
refuse to fall m line, are ‘too political’ or are 
unwilling to accept the disciplines imposed 
by a capitalist corporate State. In fact, the 
banning of foreign funds for so-called 
‘political organisations’ like PUCL, PUDR 
and many more bodies (most of which have 
never received any such funds), the stout 
defense of the Kudal Commission- by the 
the Parliament and its fur¬ 
ther extensioof the recent directives to many 
voluntary bodies that do not happen to be 
V'flipdliraks' of government to clear every 
prb)$$y|lte!he Home Ministry and the pro- 


td$j> agencies all appear to be-of one com- T policy to foi 
men stock. Of course, co-optative moves 
always appear more palatable than repressive 
ones Even better, they create the impulse to 
ignore the latter or at any rate not to be 
overtly critical of them Subtly, the way is 
prepared to keep mouths shut 

III 

Co-optation or Subtle Repression? 

Such an emergent combination of persua¬ 
sion and coercion is also found in respect 
of a number of other announcements Thus, 
the government has announced ‘environ¬ 
ment’ as its top priority and has been ask¬ 
ing state governments to adhere to certain 
norms in this respect. And yet, when it 
comes to peoples’ rights and their struggles 
to preserve their environment and their land, 
they are ruthlessly suppressed as happened 
m Gadchiroli against the tchampalh-Bhopal- 
painam dams, in Singrauli, m Koel-Karo and 
in many other areas Similarly, the govern¬ 
ment has held a series of ‘Festivals of India’ 
abroad and is about to create a new depart¬ 
ment for ‘India’s image abroad’, and yet it 
continues to deny the right of tribals and 
ethnic minorities to cultural survival at 
home. In fact, it sees peoples’ initiatives to 
preserve their cultural rights and protect 
their resources and lifestyles as standing in 
the way of progress and hence not worth 
protecting This had happened in other 
countries where distorted development and 
an even more distorted political process have 
deprived peoples of both their resources and 
their basic rights (Brazil, Iran, Ethiopia, 

Philippines, to name a few). Given the long 
history of India’s democratic traditions and 
the growing struggle for human rights, 
repression cannot be too overt except in the 
name of national security which has permit¬ 
ted wide-ranging measures that are supposed 
to protect the State from the stirrings of civil 
society You can get away with some such 
measures, given the deep anxiety among the 
people that national unity may be in danger, 
but not too many For the rest what is needed 
is subtle co-optation tied with subtle control 

The new open arms attitude to the NGOs 
seems to provide one such subtle mech¬ 
anism The various voluntary bodies, par¬ 
ticularly those struggling on behalf of the 
dispossessed and oppressed strata of society, 
have increasingly played the role of making 
the Indian State accountable to the Indian 
people—through protecting rights of women 
and tribals and minorities, through safe¬ 
guarding rights of forest dwellers and 
marginal peasants, through struggles for 
enforcing minimum wages and liberating 
bonded labour and child labour, through 
new initiatives in health care and consumer 
protection. They are now being asked to in¬ 
tegrate their efforts with a State which in 
turn is in the process of integrating itself into 
the world economy Rajiv Gandhi’s recent 
statement m Mexico that “the limits to 
growth in the North can be transcended by 
availing of the opportunities for growth 
which the.South presents” is an honest ex¬ 
posure of the political economy of current 


duce further marginalisation and depriva¬ 
tion of the poor and the violation of the 
most fundamental norms of justice and self- 
reliance and is in turn bound to be resisted 
by individuals and organisations working for 
peoples’ rights to land, to food, to shelter, 
to survival To no small extent the growing 
recognition of the role of voluntary and non- 
party, non-government agencies is a conse¬ 
quence of this new spurt of activism at the 
grassroots and the movements of protest and 
human rights that have been challenging the 
government on political grounds. The more 
recent overtures to the NGO sector has also 
to be seen as a subtle attempt to depoliticise 
it and distance it from those engaged in 
movements of struggle against the govern¬ 
ment and other vested interests. 

It is of paramount importance that this 
attempt at driving a wedge between develop¬ 
ment NGOs and other voluntary bodies is 
fully perceived by the more conscious among 
the former if they are not to become objects 
of deliberate confusion implanted in their 
minds by vested interests It is equally 
necessary that they quickly identify those 
among them who are not at all voluntary 
except in name or in legal form (a registered 
society, etc) When the world is split in two, 
meanings and concepts and categories also 
cease to be the same even if the same con¬ 
tinue to be used ‘Voluntary action’ has 
spread today from the activity of those agen'- 
cies which are the most dominant sectors of 
government and corporate policy, destroy¬ 
ing democratic institutions, natural resources 
and natural communities, to the actions of 
social movements concerned with restructur¬ 
ing society towards greater control of people 
on their own destinies The ‘non-party, non¬ 
government organisation’ is a similarly 
diffused category ranging from representa¬ 
tive voices of impoverished and ravaged 
communities to those propagating and 
carrying out official development policies 
that are hurting the interests of the mass of 
the people. The comparative advantage of 
NGOs who are participating in such govern¬ 
ment programmes is not that they induce.any 
shift in development strategy but that they 
speed up development by bypassing bureau¬ 
cracy. This is indeed the key consideration. 
The NGOs' ‘efficiency’ and ‘flexibility’ as 
well as their amenability to privatised and 
individualised initiatives figure prominently 
in the reports of international development 
and aid and credit agencies which lay stress 
on the comparative advantage of the NGOs. 

It is this emerging stress on the NGOs as 
the new frontier of corpprate capitalism that 
we need to take serious note of. These consist 
of two interrelated sectors. The first sector 
is small in the number of units but very 
powerful in both strategic impact and the 
resources at its command It consists of 
those ‘voluntary agencies’ which short circuit 
bureaucracies and facilitate the entry of 
global economic interests intb the Indian 
economy. These agencies are not account¬ 
able to either government bureaucracy or 
peoples’ representatives. The National Dairy 
Development Board, for examnle. which is 
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world’s biggest dairy project, is a registered 
society working in rural areas and hence also 
a ‘voluntary’ agency. (Its prime mover, 
V Kurien, prides himself on this fact—that 
his is a registered, ‘voluntary’ body) But in 
reality such agencies arc inseparable from 
the government or from dominant global 
economic interests. NDDB, for instance, was 
constituted by the Government of India in 
September 1965 largely to absorb EEC sur¬ 
pluses and to create a market for European 
dairy technologies Their ‘non-government’ 
status becomes a useful mechanism that 
allows a more effective ‘opening up’ of the 
Indian economy in a highly centralised 
manner. The very de-bureaucratisation that 
they boast of makes them efficient instru¬ 
ments of this—smooth, out of the public 
gaze and fully centralised in their command 
structure, far more centralised than a regular 
government set-up The dc-burcaucratisation 
that one has usually pleaded for meant more 
power to local people and to local com¬ 
munities, both through government at State 
and lower levels where they could be more 
closely watched and held accountable and 
through non-governmental bodies operating 
ai those levels With the NDDB type NGOs 
quite the contrary is achieved more power 
is wielded by global interests with the help 
of the Central government But this is 
effectively camouflaged by the NGO profile 
which helps the corporate entry through an 
‘independent, and non-profit’ appearance 

This centralising trend intiated by large 
NGOs is exhibited not just in large-scale 
dairying that is penetrating the rural areas 
in more and more regions but also in the 
even more vast terrain of forestry, dryland 
farming, wasteland development and other 
new avenues of colonising the vast hinter¬ 
lands ot village India and tribal homelands 
To this end a Society for the Promotion of 
Wastelands Development (SPWD) was 
registered in 1982 Its birth was closely linked 
with the Ford Foundation and the Central 
government Ten out of the present 14 
members of its governing board have held 
key positions in Government of India (one 
is from NDDB, one from BHEL and one 
from the Tatas) Its first chairman was 
M S Swaminathan, the celebrated 'brain 
behind the Green Revolution’ The National 
Wasteland Development Board (NWDB) 
that was later set up in 1985 drew heavily 
on this NGO Kamla Chowdhry, then 
Executive Director of SPWD, and for many 
years associated with the Ford Foundation, 
was appointed chairman of the board And 
just as the NGOs board is full of Central 
government officials, the government board 
is full of NGO representatives The message 
is clear there is no longer a divide between 
NGOs and the government, or rather, 
between NGOs, the government and the 
corporate sector 

Interestingly, the SPWD was formed 
directly after major mobilisation by grass¬ 
roots groups against the Forest Bill took 
place in the early 1980s. The Bill had 
threatened to further violate the rights of 
forest dwellers and rural people and extend 
the control of commercial forestry. Three 




versy over the Forest Bill: the association of 
forest management exclusively with com¬ 
mercial interests at the cost of conservation 
and basic needs of the people, the recogni¬ 
tion of vast business prospects of forest and 
wood-based products and the recognition 
that government departments were not 
dependable instruments for new commercial 
expansion as they were not immune from 
public accountability and, being so open to 
journalists’ and activists' scrutiny and 
exposure, invited resistance from the people 
and intervention by the courts An NGO was 
a far more convenient vehicle for simul¬ 
taneously de-fusing mobilisation for the 
rights of forest dwellers and opening up the 
forests to the corporate sector over lands that 
had so far been peoples’ commons Under 
the colonial rule and later, we have had 
reserved forest management which involved 
a transfer of control from the local com¬ 
munity to the State forest bureaucracy. With 
the SPWD and the NWDB, the control has 
moved still further in the direction of 
centralisation in which not just local com¬ 
munities, but even State bureaucracies have 
been marginalised. While management has 
moved up vertically towards higher levels of 
centralisation, the resource base of com¬ 
mercial forestry has moved out horizontally 
to appropriate peoples’ commons, now con¬ 
veniently called ‘wastelands’. 

This is straightforward colonisation of 
peoples’ resources in which the Corporate 
State, with an NGO alliance, becomes the 
new zamindar. It is this dual role of NGOs 
as diffusers of social movements and cata¬ 
lysts and transmitters of a new phase of 
capitalist growth initiated from the North, 
based on ‘internal colonisation' and ‘privati¬ 
sation’ of community resources that were 
hitherto left alone (including by the British), 
that provides the true context of the pivotal 
role of NGOs and the voluntary sector in 
the Seventh Plan (That some of the plan¬ 
ners or consultants to the Planning Com¬ 
mission have a different perception of this 
role is not too relevant) It is these NGOs 
that can provide new commercial openings 
that will fit into the government’s liberalisa¬ 
tion plans. For the government there is no 
difference between the switch from the 
public to the private sector and the switch 
from the State bureaucracy to the voluntary 
sector. For it, the voluntary sector is part of 
the private sector with the added advantages 
that it could also invoke the rhetoric of 
'environment', ‘people’s participation’, and 
‘voluntarism’. The point is that new agents 
for the ‘delivery of development’ need to be 
found. Similarly,- new legitimisation for such 
development needs to be found because the 
old ones have been delegitimised and are 
under attack Direct corporate take-over of 
commons and public lands, for example, 
would invite instant and organised resistance 
from the poor who survive on the commons 
Extension of the forest bureaucracy would 
have a similar response given a century ot 
their identification with commercial in¬ 
terests Besides, the bureaucracy is an in¬ 
efficient delivery system. The NGO front 
allows a new corporate expansion without 


ing it, given a highly manipulated use of 
popular symbols and slogans. Nor is this 
difficult to achieve Given the massive 
erosion of forests and other natural re¬ 
sources that has already taken place, any 
scheme that holds out the promise of 
arresting the trend, and commit official 
resources for the same, is bound to be 
welcome. Hence the generally positive image 
of ‘social forestry’ despite the raging contro¬ 
versy over eucalyptus The same with waste¬ 
land development The fact that most of 
these schemes are fashioned to suit com¬ 
mercial interests and export houses is not 
widely known. The NGO format or the 
format of an autonomous corporation is a 
convenient shield against such exposure. 

It is these emergent commercial interests 
parading as NGOs that need to be made 
accountable to the public. It is they who need 
a code of conduct—just as multinationals 
do— to provide a deterrent to their power 
and patronage. Yet the proposed code of 
conduct for voluntary agencies is not for this 
class of NGOs How could it be? They exist 
because of the patronage of transnational 
empires and the patronage of a corporate 
state that increasingly wants to be not 
accountable to either the people or the 
regular bureaucracy. Accountability is 
missing where it needs to be exercised most, 
to limit the new empires of the Kuriens, the 
Swaminathans, the Ramannas and the 
Chowdhrys. On the contrary, using an NGO 
profile but wholly government created (we 
can call them GONGOs, i e. Government 
Organised NGOs), they are able to create 
new tools of control on the freedom 'of 
genuine voluntary expressions of social 
movements and democratic struggles of civil 
society, while still talking of new ‘protection’, 
and new ‘opportunities’ that are being 
provided for the voluntary sector. 

The second NGO sector that is sought to 
be broiight in as a dose ally of the GONGOs 
are the large number of development and 
welfare NGOs who by themselves may not 
like the new privatisation thrust, but are still 
willing to go along For the regime they are 
useful tokens, as local exhibits to boast 
about as being part of the new ‘delivery’ 
system. Their presence on boards and in pro¬ 
grammes, their invitations to meetings and 
briefings, even their genuinely ‘grassroots’ 
proposals in regions where they have a clout 
will be promoted as long as they accept the 
new privileges and funds offered to them 
and in return accept the larger policy thrusts 
of the regime, or at least do not challenge 
or resist it, or even if they do so, do it as 
expression of some differences here or there 
not too publicly in effect, *s mere tokenism. 
Some of them believe the opposite is taking 
place- by using the opportunities and 
resources offered by GONGOs for con¬ 
tinuing genuinely grassroots initiatives, they 
will be using the GONGOs, not the other 
way round. And they may have a point there 
as far as «ome specific micro project is con¬ 
cerned What we are concerned here with is 
the larger ’macro’ use being made of them. 
And there we are convinced that their ‘parti¬ 
cipation’ in this relatively passive manner. 
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as localised exhibits (some of them out¬ 
standing) as key legidmisers, is bein| 
promoted and will continue to be promoted 
because it diverts attention from the more 
universal trends towards global integration 
and from local destitution and exclusion of 
millions of people from the development 
process which such integration entails. It 
also gives the State, which is increasingly 
becoming repressive, a benign look. 

IV 

Moment of Choice 

The relationship between the State and 
voluntary organisations has always remained 
a tenuous one. Many ‘NGOs’ have flouri¬ 
shed through State patronage, have grown 
large and powerful and have acquired a say 
in the moulding of official policies Others 
(smaller and more mobilisational in nature) 
have suffered due to political and bureau¬ 
cratic intrusions. But the situation they both 
face today is of a radically different order— 
of their becoming instruments of interests 
that are far removed and sinister. NGOs, not 
the bureaucracy, are being proposed to be 
today's delivery system in the minds of 
USAID (which calls them private voluntary 
organisations or PVOs) and the World Bank 
(which calls them para-government orga¬ 
nisations) For the NGO sector, the new 
temptations of being development agents in 
the Corporate State's model may make them 
overlook the new threat to their voluntarism, 
their ability to critically evaluate government 
policies on behalf of the people and both 
their will and their power to intervene justly 
and creatively. With a vested interest in the 
programmes of the State, voluntary agencies 
cannot also hope that they can resist these 
programmes when they turn anti-people 
The proposed code of conduct with its 
dependence on GONGOs becomes the 
condition for their new co-optation, and for 
those who do not get co-opted, new 
repression 

And yet there is nothing pre-determined 
in this model of co-optation or even in the 
global project of ‘integration into a world 
market’. Not all history is pre-determined 
Some of it is and there may be facets to the 
world capitalist thrust that cannot easily be 
wished away or even countered. But even this 
is not inevitable We live in a period of 
profound contradictions And the new 
upsurge of peoples’ consciousness every¬ 
where and the rise of a wide variety of social 
movements and new forms of protest and 
resistance through civil liberties and human 
rights movements provide a major counter¬ 
vailing impulse. In the case of India this Is 
particularly true, both historically and in the 
more recent period Active non-cooperation 
has been India’s age-old device to keep 
voluntary effort and the will to resist alive, 
and alive not just for a few, but to recall 
Gandhiji’s ringing reminder to us all and 
always, for the “last man”. Over the last 
decade this concern has been rekindled and 
a fairly large number of interventions have 
taken place With the State turning against 
the poor, these interventions are likely to 
increase rather than diminish. 

It is from these contradictory impulses 


Wit contradictory pos»amties mo emerge. 

st as institutional spaces can shrink, new 
and creative spaces can open up too. The 
challenge before the voluntary and peoples’ 
movements posed by the latest effort at co¬ 
optation is to simply turn the thing around. 
The debate aroused by the proposal for a bill 
on voluntary organisations could well turn 
out to be a good watershed for keeping 
voluntarism and genuine democratic action 
alive. It is a good opportunity to respond 
to the dual imperative of the role of the State 
being undermined by capitalist growth under 
IMF and World Bank type institutions and 
delivered through GONGOs, and of resisting 
control by such a State over peoples' volun¬ 
tary action It is a good time to investigate 
more carefully how in the new thrust for 
privatisation of the Indian economy backed 
by centralisation of its institutions, the 
GONGOs are likely to become critical inter¬ 
mediaries that are substituting citizens, 
parties and State bureaucracies Democracy 
is undermined with a new genre of corporate 
statism according to which the fate of the 
socially deprived and the destitute rests 
securely in the hands of a strong central 
authority that in turn is an agent of an even 
more centralising thrust of world capitalism 
Failure to protect the interests of the 
deprived masses in this model then leads to 
a political style that seeks to establish a 
direct link with the masses through chau¬ 
vinist symbols and appeals tor unity 
All of this underrates the importance of 
intermediate institutions and mediating 
structures of a democratic society. ‘Voluntary’ 
action was both historically and philo¬ 
sophically conceived as intrinsic to this 
mediating role based on safeguarding of 
local resources and protection of local 
interests and rights. In the new model of 
development, it rs being turned on its head 
through the creation of GONGOs and the 
GONGOs setting the model for all NGOs 
In this model centralised resources in the 
form of finance capital and expertise will be 
used to exploit local resources, eroding both 
resources and rights. Such centralisation, 
devoid of the political framework of a 
democratic process, cannot by its nature be 
participatory and people-oriented Demo¬ 
cratic participation needs a reversal—a 
transfer of power back to lower levels, back 
to the people, to the marginalised among 
them, to those deprived of their resources 
and livelihoods by the development process. 

The new debate on voluntarism (irrespec¬ 
tive of the proposed bill and code of con¬ 
duct which may not m fact come through) 
must provide a moment for clarifying issues 
and dilemmas facing the voluntary sector. 
It can help it see more clearly how demo¬ 
cracy and democratic institutions are being 
totally undermined by new trends in the 
GONGO mediated. World Bank, IMF 
managed privatisation of India’s remaining 
resources, threatening a final draining of our 
already drained countryside; how this will 
further accentuate the great divide between 
the two Indias that is already taking place 
It can h^p grassroots activists work more 
unitedly in solidarity with the ‘other India’ 
which the new bearers of power m the state 


view as dispensable, wit tor Wisom tfie acti¬ 
vists must struggle along to provide them a 
right to survive with dignity. Voluntarism 
must resist the new waves of overt and tacit 
repression, not because voluntary activists 
want to retain any exclusive privileges or 
access to foreign funds—these are the 
canards that are being spread against 
them—but because they are the voice of the 
voiceless. The attack on PUCL, PUDR and 
other civil liberties organisations, the 
behaviour of the Kudal Commission and the 
proposed code of conduct are all parts of 
this silencing of the voices of the voiceless 

Yet as I have said in the context of 
Lokayan, “the voices which we reflect and 
articulate cannot any longer be suppressed". 
Social movements and grassroots action are 
the source of accountability of the state to 
civil society Accountability does not work 
the other way—it then becomes repression. 
And people have always found ways to break 
out of repression Some uniform scheme or 
code imposed from above cannot and will 
not defeat the wide variety of genuine social 
movements from growing and making them¬ 
selves feit It cannot control the space in 
which resistance takes place against unjust 
laws that legitimise such development. 
Gandhiji’s mere presence in Champaran was 
seen by the British rulers as a cause for arrest 
on grounds of creating “internal distur¬ 
bance” Yet that repression became a new 
source of liberation for the peasant in 
Champaran, and for India as a nation It 
catalysed a new awakening and a new 
mobilisation The new sources of repression 
that are invisible because they are hidden 
behind an NGO facade and the new ‘con¬ 
ditionalities’ that are sought to be imposed 
by the corporate state on civil society in the 
name of making the NGOs ‘accountable’, 
more or less reflecting the conditionalities 
imposed by the IMF and the World Bank, 
must similarly provide us with a catalytic 
movement for arresting the decay of our 
society and resuming the struggle for a just 
and equitable social’ order—against an 
emerging global monolith far more vicious 
than the old colonial regime. 

For this to happen voluntary activists need 
to make some hard choices, reject the 
‘lollipops’, discard the conditionalities 
attached with any grants, refuse to be 
depohticised because some national or State 
council asks them to and instead join forces 
with those involved in major movements. 
They need to further clarify their goals, 
discard the nOw discredited NGO image, 
resume the original conception of genuine 
voluntarism, breach the unfortunate clea¬ 
vages that continue to divide them and bring 
together the diverse grassroots efforts into 
a common political struggle to transform 
this bastardised State into .one that is 
accountable to the people of India, not some 
interests abroad. Those interests are bent 
upon bastardising the voluntary sector too. 
This must be resisted at all costs. And so 
must any other effort—direct or diver¬ 
sionary—at weakening peoples’ struggles 
against emerging national and international 
tendencies. 
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Women in Premchand’s Writings 

Geelanjali Pandey 

In the final analysis, it is clearly a conservative ideal that Premchand upholds for women. He may at times 
recommend obviously radical measures. But the characters he creates in his fiction—his crqftmanship rested on 
creating characters that reflected the existing reality and at the same time also embodied the possibilities and 
directions of desired changes — rarely, if ever, agitate for the realisation of these measures. Except for the occasions 
when the call of the greater cause of nationalism necessitates a different mode of behaviour, his ideal women 
characters merge their identities with those of their men. In this merger alone—or through it—do they seek hope 
and salvation. They remain the hidden forces behind their men. Their success lies not in anything they do but 
in what they make possible for their men to achieve. They are the perpetual givers The takers among them remain 
the counter-ideal. Ironically it is the latter who are equipped with the will and the determination to fight exploitu 
tion actively. But they are condemned for their supposed self-indulgence and shallowness. 


THIS paper seeks neither to break nor to 
create any idols It seeks rather to illustrate 
the interpenetration of two kinds of dis¬ 
course in the making of the modern Indian 
attitudes towards women - the modern as 
derived from the colonial contact, and the 
traditional as handed down through the 
indigenous past and culture. The illustration 
is provided by the writings of Premchand 
(1880-1936), a major figure in modern Indian 
literature 

Women and their position had become 
since the early 19th century a pivotal con¬ 
cern for social reformers and thinkers The 
very beginning of a new' awakening with 
regard to an emerging nation and model - 
msm could not have ignored the subordinate 
halt of the population represented by 
women These reformers and thinkers were 
dreaming of a progressive and regenerated 
India and their vision of the future was 
imbued with the ideal of egalitarianism 
However, this ideal had to be accommodated 
with the traditional hierarchical structure 
and ethos The implications of the attempted 
accommodation were (and still are) not fully 
worked out, so that the clash of different 
value systems made for complex, even 
paradoxical, articulations 

It is no use looking for logical coherence 
in the unfolding of the constellation of 
clashing ideas that went into the making of 
modern India One has instead to look for 
continuing ambiguities and inconsistencies 
The dominant pattern of this ferment during 
the critical years from the late 1910s to the 
mid-1930s is nchly reflected in the vast 
corpus of fiction and non-fiction produced 
by Premchand It was dining this phase that, 
after a rather prolonged and indifferent 
apprenticeship, he produced his mature and 
classic works It covered roughly the last 
twenty years of his life, a period when he 
was alive to the major influences of the times 
from Gandhi to the Russian Revolution. It 
is only natural that his writings should 
reflect a whole ethos in transition, without 
necessarily managing to reconcile the 
opposing influences 

Like lus predecessors and contemporaries, 
Premchand showed an abiding and sensitive 


interest m the plight of women But even as 
he sympathised with their lot and propaga¬ 
ted their cause, he cherished the ideal of the 
traditional Hindu woman. In his writings are 
taken up issues such as dowry, prostitution, 
widowhood, May-and- December marriages 
of young girls with old men, and so on In 
his non-fictional wntings he shows a willing¬ 
ness to support even as drastic a measure as 
divorce jn view of the ills of his society But 
his fiction always created as supreme the 
ideal(ised) self-effacing Hindu woman who, 
howsoever circumstanced, remains un- 
questioningly subservient and loyal to hei 
husband Premchand also betrays a pre¬ 
judice against ‘modern’ women whom he 
depicts as possessing easy morals and 
shallow character If his heroines aie led 
astray initially, they reform themselves by the 
end of the narrative and do nothing to dis¬ 
turb the image of the ideal Hindu woman. 
Even lower caste women, whose mores 
Premchand recognises to be different from 
those of the upper castes, he depicts as 
‘ideal’ characters by making them resemble 
the traditional self-effacing woman 

CONCFRN H)K WOMEN’S Pi IGHl 

An examination of the way his fictional 
and rson-fictional writings take in the 
treatment of women would illustrate this 
ambivalence Many of his short stories bring 
out the unhappiness that fills the lives of 
Indian women crushed in a society domi¬ 
nated by obsolete customs ‘Nairashya’ 
(July 1924) shows the humiliation and con¬ 
tempt suffered by a woman having no sons 
Nirupama, the heroine, is an object of scorn 
because she has been giving birth only to 
girls whereas the family, like any average 
Indian family, expects her to give a male heir 
to her husband. When for the fifth time a 
daughter is born to her, she is unable to bear 
the thought of having to face further 
disgrace, and she dies of heart failure. 1 

In ‘Nirvasan’ (June 1924) Premchand 
exposes the hollowness of the middle class 
concern for honour when a respectable 
woman, caught in a mishap that may make 
people suspect her ‘purity’, is rejected by her 
family for ever During a visit to the Ganges, 


Maryada gets lost in the ciowd. A Seva 
Samiti volunteer takes her to their office As 
many women have thus been rescued and 
there are not sufficient volunteers to escort 
them home, the worner have to wait for the 
fair to be over before they can reach home. 
Later Maryada is deceived bv a man traf¬ 
ficking in women But she manages to 
escape unscathed When she reaches home 
after these hanowing tribulations, her 
husband will not accept her for fear of her 
chastity having been compromised 2 The 
story leaves us in no doubt about the wi iter’s 
moral anger against such precariously 
balanced faith 

Nirmala and ‘Narak ka Marg’, both of 
which appeared in 1925, deal with the 
problem of May-and-Dccember marriages, 
a problem created by the compulsions of 
dowry and the power of wealth, and pro¬ 
ducing in its turn a whole set of emotional 
and psychological consequences Nirmala 
becomes the centre of her old husband’s 
suspicion who sees sordidness in her attach¬ 
ment to his son from an earlier wife. 
Nirmala eventually dies, ending a wasted life. 
In ‘Narak ka Marg’ the woman fails to win 
the love of her old, rich and suspicious 
husband After his death she attempts to kill 
herself and is saved by a wicked woman who 
turns her into a prostitute.' 

In ‘Do Kabrcn’ (January 1930) Premchand 
shows how hard hie for a ‘disreputable’ 
woman is made, however elevated her 
character may be Sulochana, the daughter 
of Kunwar Ranvir Singh from a prostitute, 
is a noble woman She married Ramendra 
But the society will not let them live in peace 
She can only be looked upon with lecherous 
eyes Driven to constant tension, Ramendra 
quaricls with her over the visit of her prosti¬ 
tute cousins She commits suicide. 4 

In ‘Ek Anch ki Kasar’ (August 1924) 
Yashodanandan, a social reformer, builds up 
a public image by opposing evil social 
customs But secretly he bargains for a 
dowry' The lure of dowry is shown in 
‘Vidrohi’ (November 1928) also where the 
parents turn their son away from the girl he 
loves, in order that they may get a fat dowry 
elsewhere 6 
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The plight of widows, too, forms the 
theme of Premchand’s short stories. 
‘Nairashya Lila’ (April 1923) is about 
Kailash who becomes a widow at thirteen. 
Still too young to grasp the grievous implica¬ 
tions of the event, she continues to be full 
of verve and zest The parents, worried 
about what the society would say about a 
widow who remains so cheerful, try to keep 
her sequestered from the outside world. But 
she goes to the theatre, then turns to a sadhu 
for religious discourse, and later on takes up 
a tuition at somebody’s house. Then one day 
she is confronted with the full meaning of 
her kind of life In the ultimate despair she 
becomes desensitised to all criticism. Her 
father feels that there is only one way out 
for his daughter death. But he cannot bring 
the idea to his lips 7 

In ‘Dhikkar* (February 1925) widowed 
Mam has to live with her cruel aunt and 
uncle. They make her work like a slave. 
Embodiment of ill-omen that a widow is, she 
is kept far off during auspicious occasions 
such as weddings Shorn of all hope, she 
contemplates suicide. But Indranath, a 
friend of her cousin Gokul, dissuades her 
and proposes to her. The marital knot is tied 
secretly But humiliated by being shouted at 
by her uncle and aunt, Mam does end her 
life finally." This story is significant 
because it constitutes a departure from the 
usual turn of events in Premchand’s fiction 
which rarely shows the marriage of a widow 
lb this point we shall turn later 

‘Beton Wail Vidhava’ (November 1932) 
describes the scant regard shown to widows 
Phoolmati’s word was law in her house when 
her husband was alive. But once widowed, 
she begins to be progressively ignored by her 
sons and their wives. They even usurp her 
property and give nothing to their sister. At 
the latter’s wedding, Phoolmati had planned 
to part with her jewellery. But one of her 
ions spins a tale about needing to pay bail 
to avoid being jailed, and takes away the 
jewellery The sister, in the absence of proper 
dowry, is married off to someone less 
suitable. This is more than Phoolmati can 
bear She ends her life in a river. 9 

Advocacy of Reform 

While these stories usually concentrate on 
depicting the wretched plight of women, 
often culminating in the unhappy death of 
the victim, Premchand's articles prescribe 
fairly strong measures for reform of 
women's condition Written mainly in 
response to the issues that happened to be 
under discussion at the time, the articles 
favoured such steps as higher marriageable 
age, women's right to property and, though 
only in extraordinary situations, even divorce 
and abortion. However, the articles, too, 
tended to assume that traditionally women 
in India had been assigned a respectable 
place in society; the suggestion being that 
even the most radical reforms could be con¬ 
ceived in a revivalistic mould. 


Thus, in an artidle of February 1931, 
Premchand lamented that once upon a time 
the Indian woman was the goddess of the 
family and as such she enjoyed a status m 
society that was higher than man's. He 
hoped that ‘our mothers’ would once again 
regain their old prestige and position as a 
result of the new wave of nationalism and 
rationalism. ‘Worship of the Mother is an 
essential part of India’s religion! The 
nostalgia for a lost tradition apart, he recom¬ 
mended practical steps for improving the 
position of women What required to be 
done was that men and women must have 
equal rights m marriage and inheritance. The 
equality in marriage included equal rights 
with regard to the annulment of the marital 
bond; in concrete terms, he supported the 
wife’s claim to half of the husband's pro¬ 
perty in case of divorce. He supported 
the Sarda Bill which aimed to raise the 
minimum age for marriage and to give the 
widow the right to her deceased husband’s 
property. 10 

Though he wrote rather eloquently in 
favour of divorce, he wanted the annulment 
to be confined to unbearable circumstances 
so that the strength of the marital bond was 
not needlessly weakened. Resenting the fact 
that men could leave their wives with im¬ 
punity, he wanted women to have the right 
to get away from husbands who were prone 
to exploiting them He realised that the 
Hindu ideal of marriage did not admit of 
dissolution of the bond; divorce was anti¬ 
thetical to Hindu marriage. But he could not 
but face the ugly reality of the existing situa¬ 
tion which made the traditional ideal of 
Hindu marriage a burden for women For, 
in acual practice, while women were tied 
inexorably to the marital bond, men enjoyed 
virtual freedom. At the same time he appre¬ 
hended that, as in the West divorce could be 
misused. But given the wretched state to 
which women had been reduced, it seemed 
a necessary alleviative measure." 

Considering his horizon as a Hindu and 
also the times m which he was writing, 
Premchand was undoubtedly taking a very 
progressive stance in favouring divorce as a 
necessary step towards the liberation of 
women. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
he could not bring himself to extend un¬ 
qualified support to abortion. He felt that 
legalising abortion would countenance 
licentiousness and erode the foundations of 
marriage u Nor could he wholeheartedly 
favour birth control through means other 
than abstinence Recognising the need to 
have fewer children, he wanted men and 
women to take recourse to brahmacharya for 
the purpose. This, he argued, increased 
strength while artificial birth control induced 
licentiousness. 13 It was only his recognition 
of the need to control population by lower¬ 
ing the birth rate that obliged him to 
acquiesce in the acceptance of artificial 
means by those who were incapable of prac¬ 
tising brphmacharya; although he warned 


that it would encourage easy living among 
men and women. 14 

In view of his concern for women it was 
natural for Premchand to think in terms 
larger than the alleviation of their lot within 
the household. What he wanted was a 
liberated woman who would make her 
contribution to the nation's onward march 
Therefore, apart from favouring right to 
property, increasing education and fair terms 
within the marital relationship, he also sup¬ 
ported women’s right to franchise. 15 That 
he should have consistently opposed dowry 
and lamented the difficulties involved m 
doing away with this evil practice—stressing 
particularly the double face of the social 
reformers who would protest against dowry 
and accept it on the sly—was only to be 
expected 16 

Different Roles 

It was in keeping with his ideal of a good 
woman that Premchand opposed the idea 
of indiscriminate equality between men and 
women The two had to perform dilferent 
functions in society So their equality had 
to be so designed as to meet the society's 
functional needs His conception of a good 
education tor women, therefore, was one 
that trained them to be ideal housewives and 
mothers Writing months before his death, 
feeling not quite happy that women should 
be aspiring for jobs that men had tradi¬ 
tionally performed, he wanted educated 
women to be patterned as good mistresses 
of the household and not as social 'butter¬ 
flies’ 17 In another article, written a couple 
of years earlier, he made an observation that 
reveals his understanding of the complemen¬ 
tary roles that men and women had to per¬ 
form instead of being locked in a fight for 
blind equality Suggesting that Bihari, the 
erotic medieval Hindi poet, should not be 
included in text-books, he added, to stress 
his point, ‘why for girls only, even for 
boys’ 18 Clearly, girls needed greater protec¬ 
tion from exposure to a certain kind of 
knowledge than boys. A differential scale of 
exposure needed to be devised for the two 
It is a different matter that Bihari, the great 
riti poet, was, in his opinion, bad for both 
boys and girls. 

So strong was his conviction that women 
should be trained specifically for the kind 
of functions they were fit to discharge; that 
even when he seemed to believe that women 
were capable of equality with men, he 
refused to face the logical implications of 
this recognition He tended, on such occa¬ 
sions, to lapse into sarcasm about the claims 
of women for equality of this kind. For 
example, writing in 1934 he accepted that 
women had proven their equality with men 
and therefore must be paid equally for the 
same job. But as he neared the end of the 
article, he became suspiciously tongue-in- 
cheek and advised such women to maintain 
their husbands like men had looked after 
. their wives over the centuries. IS The conclu- 
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sion that one can draw from such writings 
is that even in his most radical moments 
Premchand remained basically attached to 
his tradition in his advocacy of the cause of 
women. 

The hold of the traditional ideal is also 
reflected in the limits of Premchand’s con¬ 
cern for prostitutes Apart from his fiction, 
he dealt with the problem of prostitution in 
hts articles also. He believed that economic 
hardships and unemployment, coupled with 
the ill-treatment of women by the family and 
relatives, were factors that contributed to the 
growth of the evil practice In 1934 he wrote 
admiringly of Soviet Russia which had 
rooted out prostitution, and seemed to sug¬ 
gest that capitalism was at one level respon¬ 
sible for such exploitation of women 20 But 
in his articles Premchand does not talk of 
the reacceptance of the prostitutes in society 
A woman having once fallen could, unlike 
fallen men, not be fully taken back into 
society That she had truly repented and 
completely changed her ways did not matter 

Premchand’s articles thus cannot be said 
to reflect an attitude of happy and whole¬ 
hearted welcoming of the ‘modern’ woman 
Yet, there is an acceptance of modern 
tendencies in her She is equal with man in 
public life, taking up jobs and participating 
in the freedom struggle She rightfully 
speaks up for her economic, political and 
social rights and privileges She is a con¬ 
fident, independent and self-respecting 
human being Even the responsibility of 
maintaining harmony within the household 
she shares, as a matter of right, with her 
husband. Subservience is not appreciated at 
any point in his articles, even though 
‘forwardness’ is rather acquiesced in than 
welcomed. 

Depiction in Fiction 

But this overall position of his non-fiction 
seems inconsonant with and in advance of 
his attitude as reflected in his short stones 
and novels. For instance, nothing in his vast 
fictional corpus would support divorce. The 
women idealised in his fiction are those who 
remain fiercely chaste even to the memory 
of a man with whom they had barely had 
a formal marital relationship and who had 
been a source of nothing but suffering while 
he was alive. His heroines, are chaste, 
religious, self-effacng and, often, docile 
They are invariably the anti-thesis of the 
western women as he sees them His vamps 
or anti-heroines, paradoxically enough, are 
the ones who translate into their life-style 
many of the recommendations he himself 
makes in tps articles they are independent, 
working women who can divorce a man if 
he is exploiting them, and tight for their 
economic and other rights 

This portrayal does not merely represent 
the reality as seen by Premchand- It carries 
an element of idealisation Not all his fiction 
ends at mere depiction of a problem and a 
character. In keeping with his romantic 
realism he gives the realistic portrayal a turn 


towards his ‘ideal’. For in the denouement 
to most of his works he turns not to the real 
but to the ideal. It is this tendency that often 
expresses his preferences with regard to 
women 

The treatment of the theme of widows in 
his fiction may be a ted as an example There 
are only two instances, in his novels and 
short stories, of a widow getting married 
In one of these cases the widow dies soon 
after getting remarried for fear of what her 
unkind guardians would say The other 
instance dating back to Premchand’s youth, 
around the time he himself married a 
widow—this being his second marriage 
without the first wife having been dead or 
divorced—seems to have weighed later on 
Premchand’s conscience He virtually dis¬ 
owned this novel when he rewrote it in such 
a way as to dispense with the solemnisation 
of widow remarriage This he did, because 
he could not bear to see a Hindu widow 
deviate from her ideal. In the suitably revised 
end, the widow, Prema was shown deciding 
against remarriage and, leading instead a 
pure spiritual life at an ashrama Premchand 
had made amends by restoring the ideal of 
the Hindu woman 21 

There are numerous instances to show his 
unforgiving stance towards women who had 
once erred In 1918 appeared Sevasadan 
Suman, its leading lady, falls into bad ways 
as a result of being lured by outer glitter and 
being married to an aged and poor man, 
Gajadhar She is rescued by reformers, 
absolved of blame, and repentant that she 
got lost But she can no longer return to a 
normal wife’s existence. Her life is dedicated 
to prayers and social service. As a glaring 
contrast to this, Sadan, the young paramour 
of Suman, once reformed, returns to his 
hitherto abandoned wife and lives happily 
ever after A similar attitude is reflected four 
years later in Premashrama Widowed 
Gayatri, hitherto an ideal woman, gets 
carried away by the wiles of Gyanshankar 
and is never redeemed As an act of penance 
she goes on a pilgrimage and dies in the 
sacred Yuountains 

Ten years later Karmabhumi shows an 
easier attitude towards men Amar, the hero, 
is married But he has an illicit liaison with 
Sakina He is also drawn later towards 
Munni Finally he returns to the straight 
path of marital fidelity On the other hand, 
Munni, having been raped, voluntarily leaves 
her husband and child, indicating thereby 
that there can be no relief even for a wronged 
woman 

All these instances are admittedly a 
realistic portrayal of the contemporary situa¬ 
tion It was no doubt easier for an ‘erring’ 
man to get a chance from a forgiving, 
though ill-treated wife That, however, is not 
the issue. In the treatment of many major 
social problems, Premchand resorted, in his 
fiction, to solutions that were obviously 
unrealistic. He could move away from the 
contemporary reality to prove his point 
With regard to the kisan-zammdar relations, 


for example, he took flight from an ugly 
reality in order to suggest a better state of 
affairs and a way out, no matter how 
improbable it seemed This suggests that 
Premchand's apparent fidelity to the reality 
of prevailing attitudes towards women was 
not uninspired by his own ultimately con¬ 
servative attitude towards them. 

Ideal women 

The ideal women characters in his novels 
and short stories show the qualities closest 
to his own heart. Shanta, <n Sevasadan, has 
been rejected by her husband and m-laws 
because she is prostitute Suman's sister. 
Sadan, who is a bit of a vagabond, visits 
Suman regularly. But Shanta, having once 
placed Sadan in her heart, is wedded to him 
tor life, irrespective of whether or not he 
accepts her. Virjan, in Vardan (1920), loves 
Pratap but is married off elsewhere There¬ 
after she only has her husband as her ’god', 
totally undeserving and deceitful though he 
is In Premashrama, wily and corupt though 
he is, Gyanshankar is worshipped by his wife 
Similarly, her sister, Gayatri, cherishes the 
memory of her deceased debauch husband 
And, as we have already noted, when she 
falters once as a result of Gyanshankar’s 
wiles, there is no hope left for her The tragic 
heroine of Nirmala, too, is true to her 
suspicious, cantankerous old husband 
Rangbhumt introduces an almost pro¬ 
selytising element in Premchand’s portrayal 
of idealised Hindu women This is done 
through the characterisation of Sophia. She 
is repeatedly described as an ideal Hindu 
woman who got born in the wrong religion 
It is noteworthy that she is said to have been 
a Hindu in her previous birth. 22 

However, Rangbhumi has a woman who 
leaves her husband But here Premchand has 
found a cause more ideal than devotion of 
Hindu wives to their husbands. This is the 
sacred cause of Indian nationalism. For us 
sake indu leaves her loyalist husband 
Mahendra Singh This, in fact, is a familiar 
device in Premchand’s fiction. Some of his 
nationalist short stories contain similar 
incidents Though, unlike in Rangbhumi, 
they end usually with the husband realising 
his error and teaming up with the wife 
in the struggle for freedom In 'Juloos' 
(January 1930) Daroga Birbal Singh is a 
typical Indian government servant, imbued 
with a slavish mentality and conscious of his 
olficial powers He comes down heavily on 
a peaceful procession during the Civil 
Disobediance movement With his baton he 
administers a fell blow on old Ibrahim who 
succumbs to the injury Another procession 
is now organised for Ibrahim's burial. Birbal 
Singh is again deputed to deal with the pro¬ 
cession. This time he finds his wife in the 
very front row Converted to the cause of 
nationalism, he turns to Ibrahim’s old 
widow That is where his wife finds him The 
two are united once again 21 

Mahendra Singh in Rangbhumi, is an 
exception in that he persists in his old ways 
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is spite of the shining example of his wife. 
Otherwise the benighted husbands arc 
finally awakened by their nationalist wives. 
Even though they defy their husbands and 
seem to deviate from the ideal behaviour 
pattern of a Hindu woman, the eventual 
conversion of their husbands leaves an 
impact that does not convey an abiding im¬ 
pression of defiance The general feeling 
generated by Premchand’s fiction is that of 
the idealisation of the ineek, chaste wife and 
self-effacing member of the family The idea] 
was set iorth as early as 1910 in ‘Bade 
Ghar ki Beti’ which remains one of his 
celebrated short stories it shows a daughter- 
in-law, belonging to a rich and respectable 
family, saving the family of her husband 
from disintegrating This she does by swal¬ 
lowing her pride and magnanimously for¬ 
giving her brother-in-law who had flung 
slippers at her in anger. 24 

Surely these are qualities that need to be 
praised It is not easy to reform the wrong¬ 
doer with patience and forgiveness. But it 
is the constant stress on these qualities as 
necessarily feminine rather than human 
attributes that reveals the double standards 
of traditionalists 25 Women possessing these 
qualities uphold social order and prevent its 
break-up Men as lesser beings are wanting 
in these qualities This is a convoluted way 
of glorifying the subjection of women 
Almost invariably the man is the pivot. The 
woman has to tune herself according to hjs 
strengths and weaknesses l-eela, in ‘Swarga 
ki Devi’ (September 1925), is married into 
a miserable family She has an uneducated 
husband, a cheat for a father-in-law and a 
swearing mother-in-law But she accepts her 
lot, like all of Premchand’s ideal women 
characters, without ever grudging or com¬ 
plaining Her unquestioning love finally 
cures her drunkard husband and wins his 
heart 26 In a short story published a few 
months before his death, Purnima is mar¬ 
ried to a middle-aged man whom she serves 
faithfully He dies and her childhood lover, 
Amrit, still a bachelor proposes to her But 
she wishes to be faithful to the memory of 
her departed lord Amrit bows reverently 
before her 27 

I.owfr Ci -\ss'"C ast l- Womln 

Premchand’s lower caste and lower class 
heroines are permitted to acquire ideal status 
in his perception by their upholding middle 
class moral values These are not the norms 
at their level of society where both men and 
women are freer in their love and sex life. 
But Premchand feels happy with the 
Sanskritismg tendencies of lower class/caste 
women His ‘Sati’ (May 1932) shows low¬ 
born beautiful Muha married to ugly Kaliu 
Because of her beauty Kaliu cannot trust 
Mulia even though she is faithful to him. For 
her part, however, Mulia serves her mis- 

K ul husband dutifully and nurses him 
J)e falls ill But he dies His cousin, 
[itries to win over Mulia Given the 


mores of his class and community, Raja is 
perfectly justified m his overtures. But Mulia 
remains unmoved. Second marriage is not 
for her. She has decided to live like a sati. 28 
Similarly, ‘Devi’ (April 1935) has untouch¬ 
able Tiilia whose husband never returns from 
a trip on which he had embarked in order 
to make money. TUlia remains his and his 
alone forever 29 

The message in Premchand’s fiction is 
clear With patience, tolerance and devotion 
the woman can melt the cruellest man Also, 
the fidelity, self-sacrifice and spirituality of 
women win them the respect of society at 
large. The assertion of her separate identity 
is denied to woman in this moral system She 
is to follow the husband fated for her and 
shape herself according to his needs and 
temperament. The happiness she will one 
day get is the reward traditionalists hold out 
to the suffering woman. 

What happens when the women assert 
themselves or question and refuse the suf¬ 
fering inherent in their social situation? 
Premchand’s answer to this emerges in 
numerous fictional portrayals of the counter¬ 
ideal woman She is usually contrasted 
with the ideal woman in the same story to 
make the point more sharply ’Shanti’ 
(August 1920) is perhaps the most striking 
example of this kind Shyama, the heroine, 
alienates her husband and family as a 
westernised modern woman. She even loses 
her good qualities But following her trans 
formation into a traditional woman she 
regains those lost qualities, and with them 
her character The family accepts her as 
their own Premchand makes his point by 
showing two transformations in Shyama’s 
personality. Initially she was a traditional 
housewife who read religious scriptures, 
wore the veil, and rushed to do the slightest 
bidding of her inlaws. Her husband, a 
lawyer, admired western culture and wanted 
her to change herself accordingly. For his 
sake—it is interesting to speculate if as a 
traditional obedient wife she had any alter¬ 
native but to realise the wishes of her 
husband—she forced herself to learn the 
English language and become fashionable. 
The metamorphosis gradually brought in¬ 
to her a sense of pride and intolerance Fin¬ 
ding her mother-in-law’s scoldings increas¬ 
ingly hard to bear, she persuaded her hus¬ 
band to move away from the joint family 
household and live elsewhere Her stylish ex¬ 
istence in the nucleated househod included 
servants, club, theatre parties, and super¬ 
ficial glitter and glamour. The metamor¬ 
phosis seemed complete when it irked her 
to cut down her socialising when her hus¬ 
band fell ill and needed her care. The hus¬ 
band had meanwhile lost all peace and final¬ 
ly he confessed that he would be cured only 
if they returned to their old existence. This 
they did Shyama burnt her Oscar Wildes. 
The ideal woman once again showered hap¬ 
piness all around The story concludes with 
the message that western culture may have 
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taught her many things, but in its hollowness 
and pretentiousness she had lost her strength 
of character. 30 

‘Premasutra! (April 1926) has Prabha, a 
traditional Hindu woman, totally devoted to 
her westernised husband, Pashupati. The 
latter u '•ed towards Krishna, a modem 
woman. Enragw id humiliated, Prabha is 
about to flirt with another man in revenge. 
But she is reminded of her duty by the 
presence of her child. Pashupati, however, 
remains undeterred and Prabha leaves for 
her mother’s home She is obliged to do this 
because Pashupati plans to marry Krishna. 
But the latter rejects Pashupati who goes 
away to Europe. There he marries an English 
girl who later elopes with an Englishman. 
Pashupati, completely broken, returns home 
where his daughter, now to be married, 
encourages, a reunion between her parents 
Prabha, ever loyal to her husband, cannot 
refuse They are tied together by the ‘thread 
of love*. 31 

In ’Do Sakhiyan’ (February 1928) Padma 
and Vinod constitute a modernised couple 
But their marriage turns sour Vinod 
squanders away money for sheer ostentation 
Padma flirts with another man Forlorn and 
unhappy, Vinod thinks of poisoning himself 
to death, but is saved by Kusum who advises 
Padma that men can be won only by 
spiritual love, sacrifice and dedication, 
beauty cannot hold them for long Padma’s 
friend Chanda, on the other hand, belongs 
to a traditional household At the time of 
her marriage a difficult situation arises on 
the issue of dowry and the marriage party 
goes back without the bride But Chanda 
considers her husband, who has gone away 
without taking her with him, her god and 
writes to him with Padma’s help The 
husband accepts her Her mother-in-law and 
sister-in-law, however, continue to dislike her 
although she serves them dutifully All this 
Chanda suffers silently Marriage for her is 
a vow of service and self-abnegation Hurt 
by the ill-treatment of Chanda her husband 
wants to move away from the joint family 
But Chanda would rather bear all. He leaves 
alone On learning that she is not eating or 
drinking, he comes back. The oppression in 
the house ends All live happily thereafter. 32 ’ 

In ‘Unmad’ (January 1931) Manhar’s wife 
Vageshwari, keeps him from all worries so 
that he may devote his time to truing, He 
is chosen, as a successful writer, to go to 
England on a government scholarship. In the 
glamour of western society he forgets the 
service and renunciation of his wife. Instead 
he marries Jenny, an English lady, to use her 
for further success. Jenny flirts with other 
men in order to get positions and promo¬ 
tions for Manhar. Eventually they return to 
India. Manhar is now a celebrity. But Jenny 
naturally refuses to be a maid to her husband 
and relations between them get progressively 
strained. Finally Manhar runs away from 
Jenny and goes to Vageshwari who accepts 
him back. Jenny meanwhile chases him and 
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manages to find him. Knowing about 
Vageshwari’s relationship with him, Jenny 
tries to kill her But Manhar snatches the 
pistol and kills himself. 13 

Miss Padma, in a story entitled after her 
name (March 1936), is a modern woman 
Highly educated and a lawyer by profession,’ 
she hates the slavery that marriage entails. 
She loves Prasad and they decide to live 
together. Prasad is extravagant He charms 
Padma into total submission He soon 
begins to ignore her and one day leaves her 
Padma, having a baby from Prasad, finds 
herself ruined as Prasad has not only 
deserted her but also taken away all her 
money Such, Premchand tells us, is the end 
of western liberation 14 

Superiority of thf Traditional 

In the same year as ‘Miss Padma’ appeared 
Piemchand’s masterpiece, Godan In Main 
and Govindi Premchand has provided the 
contrasting pair—his favourite device —that 
stresses the superiority of the traditional 
as against the westernised woman Malti 
is a modern educated woman a ‘social 
butterfly’ Frivolous and fashionable, she 
cannot earn the respect of Professor Mehta, 
Premchand’s mouthpiece in the novel, for 
whom she has a soft corner Her life is 
devoid ol any earnestness or purpose Her 
appetite for sensuous pleasure seems in¬ 
satiable Ciovindi is an ideal traditional 
woman C distantly spurned by her husband 
- who is evei waiting on Mala—she remains 
tiue to him Once in despair she leaves her 
house But Mehta tells her of her real 
greatness and persuades her to return to her 
child and husband She now behaves with 
gieater patience and determination 15 

The point is driven further in Mehta’s 
speech before a women’s group Women, he 
says, are supenoi to men They are devis, 
full of kindness, reverence and sacrifice It 
is painful to see them try to behave like men 
and take to conflict Man is no god The 
ultimate human qualities of love, forgive¬ 
ness, sacrifice, and ahimsa reside in women, 
goddesses that they are, and not in men 
They do need strength and education. But 
not of the kind that has taught and enabled 
men to turn our earth into hell TYue, men 
have exploited women Fight this exploita¬ 
tion. But withou. destroying womanhood 
It would be ruinous to emulate the western 
woman She is no longer the mistress but a 
mere toy for pleasure Our mothers cannot 
have pleasures as their ideal Their ideal 
is service. On this rests their greatness 
Modesty and magnanimity are their biggest 
qualities .They do not have to become 
butterflies Lest it may be argued that the 
rhetoric of a discourse, like this one, does 
admit of a degree of sharpness of expression 
which involves an element of exaggeration, 
a greater demonstration of Premchand’s 
attitude towards women is provided, in 
Godan, by the fact that Miss Malti 
undergoes a gradual change and devotes 


herself to service and such like. ** More than 
his discourse before the assemblage of 
women, which had been organised by Malti, 
it is the result of his personal influence on 
her character that constitutes the measure 
of Mehta’s success. 

Conservative Ideal 

It is cleaily, a conservative ideal that, in 
the final analysis, Premchand upholds 
for women He may at times recommend 
obviously radical measures But the charac¬ 
ters he creates in his fiction—and it may be 
reiterated that his craftsmanship rested on 
creating characters that reflected the existing 
reality and at the same time also embodied 
the possibilities and directions of desired 
changes—rarely, if ever, agitate for the 
realisation oi these measures Except for the 
occasions when the call of the greater cause 
of nationalism necessitates a different mode 
of behaviour, his ideal women characters 
merge their identities with those of their 
men In this merger alone—or through it— 
do they seek hope and salvation. They 
remain the hidden forces behind their men 
Their success lies not in anything they do 
but in what they make it possible for their 
men to achieve They are the perpetual 
givers The takers among them remain the 
counter-ideal. Ironically it is the latter who 
are equipped with the will and the deter¬ 
mination to fight exploitation actively. But 
they are condemned for their supposed self- 
indulgence and shallowness 

To win respect and be idealised, women 
in Premchand's fiction have to pay a heavy 
price They are deprived of their individual 
faces There are many paths a human being 
treads His travails, his riches of experience, 
constitute his personal capital in life 
Woman, for the most part, is given limited 
opportunities and depicted as an invisible 
force propelling others. As if her own indi¬ 
vidual strivings, failures and realisations had 
no variety and no independent relevance 
And this facelessness is apotheosised 

Even today 
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The Tading Fabrie-II 

Jute Manufacturing Sector 

Goulam K Sarkar 

The continuing jute imbroglio and the renewed state concern for it have naturally focused attention on this 
traditional agro-based industry which has a dominant bearing on the economy of the eastern region of the country 
employing as it does around two lakh workers in mills and supporting about four million families dependent 
on cultivation of jute which is the most important commercial crop in the region. The study, in three instalments, 
pieces together in an integrated form the basics of the problems, prospects, and policy issues concerning the industry’s 
manufacturing sector, as well as its agricultural counterpart. The first of these considered the raw jute scene, 
the second deals with the manufacturing sector, while the last will identify the broad policy options for rehabilitating 
the industry in the whole. 


I 

Trends and Forces in Production, 
Consumption, and Prices 

OVER the period 1970-71 to 1984-85, pro¬ 
duction of jute goods in India did not evince 
any statistically significant tendency and was 
characterised by fairly pronounced inter-year 
variations ("Bible 7) These were governed 
mainly by (i) the supply of raw jute, (ti) the 
state of industrial relations, (m) availability 
of power, and (iv) vicissitudes of demand 
Raw jute scarcities had a notable impact on 
output of jute textiles in several years such 
as, 1970-71, 1972-73, 1974-75, 1982-83, and 
1983-84 Labour unrest also had a depressing 
effect on production in a number of years, 
specially the jute-mill workers’ strike in 
December 1970, the 33-day strike in January- 
February 1974, the 50-day strike in January- 
February 1979, and the 84-day strike in 
January-Apnl 1984—the longest in the 
history of the industry The problem of 
power shortage (particularly in West Bengal) 
assumed serious proportions from the early 
1970s, and had a perceptible impact on the 
output of jute manufactures in several years, 
viz, 1970-71 to 1971-72, 1973-74 to 1974-75, 
and 1978-79 In very recent years many of 
the mills have turned to ‘captive’ power 
generation 

Evidently, a jute mill may be considered 
as a maximiser of profits, created by positive 
margins between revenue and expenditure. 
In the study by Burger et al 27 trials with 
only the margin of product price over jute 
cost revealed that, in general, the jute 
industry has not been responsive to this 
margin when total production is considered, 
but appears to have been highly responsive 
when the product mix (traditionally com¬ 
prising sacking, hessian, carpet backing, and 
other jute goods) is considered This naturally 
leads one to a consideration of costs of pro¬ 
duction, profitability, investment (capital 
formation), as well as the profit-investment 
relation in the industry The major cost com¬ 
ponents of jute manufacturing are (i) raw 
jute cost, (n) cost of labour (wages and 
salaries), and (lii) other manufacturing 
expenses (e g, cost of power and fuel, stores 
and spares, repairs to assets, interest charges, 
etc). Data collected and systematically 
Dublished by the Reserve Bank of India 


(RBI) in its Bulletin comprising financial 
statements of selected large and medium 
joint-stock companies in the industrial sector 
including jute manufacturing throw light on 
the structure and behaviour of the cost com¬ 
ponents. 28 From these data it is observed 
that the share of raw jute cost in the total 
declined from 70 per cent in 1960-61 to 46 
per cent in 1981-82, while that of labour 
increased from 16 to 28 per cent and of 
manufacturing costs from 14 to 25 per cent 
over the same period. Cost data compiled 
by the office of the jute commissioner 
(government of India) also provide some 
informauon on trends in production expenses 
in jute manufacturing over some recent 
years As per this source, over the period 
1975-76 to 1980-81 the proportion of raw 
jute cost in the total cost of production of 
jute manufactures came down perceptibly in 
the case of all the three major constructions, 
viz, hessian (50 to 41 per cent), carpet 
backing (47 to 39 per cent), and sacking (52 
to 42 per cent). There was a corresponding 
rise in the proportion of conversion costs. 
The findings of these two sources basically 
tally Considered in real terms (that is, money 
costs being deflated by all-commodity 
wholesale price indices with 1975-76 = 100) 
raw jute costs between 1975-76 and 1980-81 
declined by 21 per cdnt in the cases of both 
hessian and sacking, and by eight per cent 


in the case of carpet backing. On the other 
hand, real conversion costs increased by 15 
to 16 per cent in regard to hessian and sack¬ 
ing, but by 26 per cent m the case of carpet 
backing. On the whole, over the period 
1950-51 to 1981-82 the jute industry seems 
to have experienced a rise in its cost of pro¬ 
duction m real terms. The factors underlying 
these diverse cost developments are largely 
(0 the long-term decline in the real prices 
of raw jute as seen earlier, (u) fall in machine 
productivity because of their worn-out 
nature, and (in) increased cost of captive 
generation of power which does not obviously 
have the scale economies of public electricily 
grids 

Profits, as well as investment (taken as 
changes in gross fixed assets), at constant 
prices in the industry as per RBI data did 
not show up any definite statistical tendency 
over the period 1970-71 to 1982-83, and the 
former was marked by sharp year-to-year 
fluctuations, as in the case of jute goods pro¬ 
duction 29 The industry recorded relatively 
high profits in the years 1971-72, 1974-75, 
1979-80 and 1980-81 because of favourable 
demand conditions in both overseas and 
domestic markets alongside comfortable raw 
jute position, and registered losses in the 
years 1973-74 and 1975-76 to 1978-79 mainly 
owing to adverse export demand In the 
other years over the period considered, the 


Table 7 Annual Category wist Production or Jute Goods in Inida, 1970-71 to 1984-85 
(Thousand tonnes, financial year) 


Year 

Hessian 

Carpet 

Racking 

Sacking 

Others 

Total 

1970-71 

346 2 

134 6 

481 3 

98 8 

1060 9 

1971-72 

347 4 

230 2 

561 3 

1346 

1273 3 

1972-73 

350 0 

182.5 

525.8 

153 0 

1211 3 

1973-74 

312 4 

171 5 

441.2 

149 3 

1074 4 

1974-75 

342 4 

124 4 

448.7 

133 2 

1048 7 

1975-76 

321 3 

157 6 

700 2 

700 2 

1299 1 

1976-77 

329 6 

112 8 

616 1 

127 1 

1185 6 

1977-78 

361 1 

136 5 

528.7 

151.8 

1178 1 

1978-79 

279 2 

1129 

511 0 

143 9 

1047.0 

1979-80 

365 9 

144 5 

654 8 

171 6 

1336.8 

1980-81 

402 0 

67 0 

732.0 

191 4 

1392.4 

1981-82 

348.9 

84 1 

725 1 

175 5 

1333 6 

1982-83 

323 4 

56 2 

782 9 

175 3 

1337 8 

1983-84 

227 5 

30 4 

658.1 

172 9 

1088 9 

1984-85 

325 5 

46 6 

805 6 

192.0 

1369 7 


Sourve Jf81DC, “Basic Data on Jute", 1978; and Indian Jute, Vol II, No 4, 
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industry may be said to have experienced low 
to moderate profitability 

Now, on to the factors affecting invest¬ 
ment in the jute industry An econometric 
study by Sarkar and Sarkar 30 based on RBI 
data for the period 1951-52 to 1978-79 brings 
out that the effect of sales (the acceleration 
principle) lagged by two years and of average 
of profits in the current and the preceding 
year, on capital formation m the jute 
industry was significant The study also 
reveals that the effect of interest rate on 
investment in the industry was not statisti¬ 
cally meaningful The interest-inelasticity of 
investment is partly attributable to the fact 
that in this industry production is more 
labour-intensive than capital-intensive and 
fixed costs work out to five to ten per cent 
of total costs of production Interest cost was 
estimated in early 1981 at around 2 4 per 
cent of total expenses although it was 
rising 51 Which is why investment decisions 
in the jute industry had to overcome resis¬ 
tances stronger than the small differences in 
the price of loans 12 Covering the period 
1950-51 to 1975-76 we also found that sales 
and profits averaged over the current and the 
preceding year, had a systematic relationship 
with capital formation in the jute industry 

Allied to the profit and loss situation is 
the micro-issue of ‘sickness’ of individual 
jute mills which has supposedly assumed 
serious proportions The definition of 
sickness is problematic and the RBI criteria 
are not very useful from the viewpoint of 
actual identification of sick units in that, 
inter aha they involve subjective evaluation 
ol potential profitability 13 We have from a 
practical angle used a modified set of criteria 
to define sickness of an industrial unit: 
Criterion A incurrence of cash losses for 
three successive years, 

( nterion B adverse debt-equity ratio for 
three successive years; 
Criterion C adverse current ratio for three 
successive years 

These criteria are not evidently mutually 
exclusive Based on financial statements of 
30 jute concerns 34 for the very recent period 
1981-82 to 1983-84, sickness in terms of 
number of mills affected as per the aforesaid 
criteria is as given in "Bible A. 

The picture that emerges, albeit not as 
despondent as made out in some quarters, 
is admittedly alarming, specially in view of 
the fact that the criteria followed by us 
appear to be stricter than those of RBI The 
mere fact that half of the selected mills were 
running at losses over three consecutive years 
is a phenomenon which no one concerned 
with the affairs of the industry can take 
lightly 

Domestic Consumption 

Data regarding actual internal consump¬ 
tion of jute goods m India are not available, 
and one has to fall back upon figures 
relating to mill despatches for internal con¬ 
sumption tlhble 8). Time-senes data, as 


available from JMDC and IJMA for the 
period 1970-71 to 1984-85 yields the follow¬ 
ing trend equation. 

J c = 431 75 + 39.04 t R 2 = 0 83 

(4.81) 

where J c denotes despatches for domestic 
consumption in thousand tonnes, and t «s 
time measured in years (The figure in paren¬ 
thesis gives the standard error of the regres¬ 
sion coefficient) The equation gives a good 
fit and the regression coefficient is signifi¬ 
cant at the one per cent level. Accordingly, 
over the 15-year period considered, despat¬ 
ches for internal consumption of jute goods 
recorded a marked uptrend—the compound 
rate of growth being about 5.5 per cent per 
year 

The rising trend in apparent domestic off 
take of jute goods is largely ascnbable to the 
expanding output in the country’s industrial 
and agricultural sectors which contributed 
to increased demand for jute packaging. The 
zero-order correlation coefficient between 
despatches for internal consumption of jute 
goods and total industrial production 
(indices of output with 1970-71 = 100, 
as published in the “Economic Survey” 
of the government of India) for the period 
1970-71 to 1983-84 is found to be 0 87 
which is significant at the one per cent 
level A consumption function of the type 
log C = a + b log O, (where C stands for 
index of apparent domestic consumption of 
jute goods, and O for index of industrial 
production with 1970-71 = 100) when fitted 
to time-senes data for the above period pro¬ 
duces the following equation, 
log C=-0 26+1 12 log O, R 2 = 0 77 
(018) DW = 197 


The coefficient of O, shows the expected 
positive sign and is significant at the one per 
cent level. 

The demand for jute goods is also found 
to depend significantly on the volume of 
agricultural output. The correlation coeffi¬ 
cient between indices of despatches for 
domestic consumption of jute goods and the 
official indices of the volume of agricultural 
production is 0 78 for the period under con¬ 
sideration, and the coefficient is significant 
at the five per cent level. Again, a log¬ 
arithmic function fitted for the same period 
yields the following regression equation, 
with O a as index of agricultural output 
(1961-62 = 100) 

log C=-l 20+1 54 log O, R 2 * 0 62 
(0 35) DW = 196 

The coefficient of O a expectedly positive, is 
significant at the one per cent level 

The largest customer of jute goods in the 
domestic market is government operating 
through its purchase organisation consti¬ 
tuted by the ministry of supply and the direc¬ 
tor general of supplies and disposals (DOS 
and D) which buy jute goods—mainly 
B-TWill sacking bags—on behalf of the Food 
Corporation of India (FC1) among other 
establishments, as well as jute twine, bags 
required by the Posts and "telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment, and small bags required by some con¬ 
sumers like Hindustan Zinc Limited. These 
purchases naturally show marked year-to- 
year and intra-year variations and are made 
at prices fixed on ‘cost plus’ basis under the 
Palekar formula The agricultural sector is 
the largest consumer of jute goods followed 
by the cement and the fertiliser industries. 


Tabie A Number oi Sick Units in thb'Jute Industry, 1983-84 
(Out of a sample of 30) 


Criterion 

Criterion 

Criterion 

Criteria 

Criteria Criteria 

Criteria 

A 

B 

C 

A and B 

B and C A and B 

A, B and C 

15 

7 

6 

4 

J 1 

1 

> 

Tabil 8 

Dfspaiches ot- Jute Goons for Internai Consumption, 1970-71 

ro 1984-85 



(Thousand tonnes, July-June) 


Year 


Hessian 

Sacking 

Others' 

Total 

1970-71 


71 9 

384 7 

63.1 

519 7 

1971-72 


71 3 

447 1 

73 6 

592 0 

1972-73 


76 7 

423.9 

79 9 

580 5 

1973 74 


75 3 

348 1 

71 1 

494 6 

1974-75 


76 9 

323 5 

66 1 

466 5 

1975-76 


82 4 

610 3 

84 9 

777 6 

1976-77 


94 5 

543 8 

102 0 

740 3 

1977-78 


95 8 

441 3 

109 7 

646 8 

1978-79 


98 7 

480.7 

119 3 

698 7 

1979-80 


98.4 

583 0 

142 9 

824 3 

1980-81 


121 1 

647 2 

153 7 

922 0 

1981-82 


122.9 

633 7 

156 2 

912 8 

1982-83 


1186 

731 9 

151 5 

1002.0 

1983-84 


106 7 

683 4 

157 1 

947 2 

1984-85 


124 5 

7391 

171 1 

1034.7 


Note. * Excluding carpet backing which is wholly exported 

Source JMDC, as of Table 7, and IJMA, “Annual Summary of Jute and Ounny Statistics" 
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Although apparent internal consumption 
of jute goods has shown a significantly 
rising long-term trend, the very recent 
inroads of a synthetic substitute of jute— 
high-density polyethylene (HDPE)—in the 
traditional spheres of jute usage in the 
domestic market too, have been a striking 
development which have intensified in the 
wake of the decline of world oil prices 
Although reliable quantitative information 
is lacking, jute goods—mainly because of 
the price factor—are supposed to have lost 
a sizeable share of their market to HDPE 
in the packing of fertilisers and cement 
whose output has been rising 

Pricfs of Jut f Goods 

The prices of jute goods are determined 
by forces underlying their demand and 
supply, as well as by direct government 
intervention On the demand side, there 
are both domestic and overseas elements, 
whereas among state control measures are 
the Jute Licensing and Control Order (1961) 
under the Essential Commodities Act which 
enabled the government to license dealers in 
jute goods (and raw jute) with a view to 
enforcing both minimum and maximum 
prices This statutory measure was often 
invoked to control the prices of principal 
categories of sacking, viz, B-TWills and DW 
flour bags large quantities of which were 
brought on public account, as indicated 
above. Government decisions to ban torward 
markets in jute manufactures (and raw jute) 
are also worthy of note 

On the supply side, the most important 
factor affecting the prices of jute textiles has 
been the level of their output which in turn 
were governed by factors outlined earlier. 
Particularly, the movements in raw jute 
prices influenced the prices of jute manufac¬ 
tures over the long run, the raw jute cost 
being the major element tn the cost struc¬ 
ture of jute goods 33 Linking the wholesale 
price indices of jute textiles with those of 
raw jute, and with per capita earnings of 
labour in West Bengal (as the proxy for wage 
costs in the jute industry), and on the basis 
of time-series data for the period 1952-53 
to 1973-74, Banerji 36 came up with an 
equation which brought out a significant 
dependence of the prices of jute textiles on 
the prices of raw jute. And considering the 
period 1950-51 to 1980-81, we have found the 
following statistical relation between the 
Calcutta prices of raw jute and those of two 
types of jute manufactures- 

P H = - 21.34 +-0.83 p ) R 2 = 0 70 
(0.10) DW = 1 34 

P s = - 60 94 + 2 08 p t R 2 = 0.80 
(019) DW = 1.16 
with P H = wholesale prices of hessian in 
rupees per hundred metres, P = wholesale 
pnees of sacking in rupees per hundred bags, 
and p ; = wholesale prices of raw jute 
(loose jute middle) per hundred kg The 
coefficient of p i is significant at the one per 
cent level in both the equations. 


Although there is a long-range corres¬ 
pondence between prices of raw jute and of 
jute manufactures, demand factors did cause 
fibre and manufactures prices to move in op¬ 
posite direction over short periods, such as 
1972-73, and 1978-80 ("Bible 9). Moreover, 
prices of jute manufactures have increased 
more than those of raw jute over the long 
run A study by the Central Statistical 
Organisation (CSO) revealed that in the 
16-year period between 1960 and 1976, 
barring the three years 1966-69, pnees of jute 
manufactures rose faster than those of raw 
jute. 37 It is evident therefore that the 
industry gained from a relatively smaller 
increase in prices of raw materials compared 
to increase in prices of final goods, thereby 
increasing the value added. This tendency is 
borne out also by data for the more recent 
period as contained in the above table, and 
our foregoing analyses regarding cost trends 
in the industry and prices of raw jute 

This leads to another notable factor in the 
price formation of jute goods. Historically, 
in years of abundant supply of raw jute, 
jute manufacturers have been unwilling to 
expand output upto the level that would fully 
utilise the available supply of the fibre, in 
order to keep prices of jute goods as high 
as possible under conditions of restricted 
entry. 3B Thai is to say, given the high con¬ 
centration ratio and monopoly power in the 
industry, supply has often been purposely, 
if not overtly, regulated with a view to rais¬ 
ing prices and profits. 

II 

Development of ExportH 

For a clearer perspect”" of export 
developments with respect to India’s jute 
textiles, we go back a little further in time. 
The problem of ensuring an uninterrupted 
flow of fibre, the emergence of competition 
from jute mills in Pakistan and elsewhere, 
the challenge to jute as a packing material 
because of the search for substitutes of 
jute products (e g, paper) in packing, the 
development of bulk handling that was 
intensified during and after the Second 
World War by the high prices of jute goods, 
and the setting up of jute mills in several 
importing countries—all these factors 
created serious impediments to India’s jute 
goods exports in the period following 
independence The problem was said to have 
been exacerbated by the imposition of an 
export duty by Pakistan on its exports of raw 
jute to India, and thereafter by a rise m the 
external value of the Pakistan rupee (in 
terms of the Indian rupee) because of India’s 
currency devaluation which meant higher 
prices of raw jute imported from Pakistan 
into India On the other hand, revenue con¬ 
siderations forced the government of India 
to maintain export duties on jute manufac¬ 
tures till mid-1955 which only encouraged 
Pakistan’s exports Accordingly, exports of 
gunny dash—the most important component 
of the Indian expons of jute manufactures— 


recorded a fluctuating downtrend over the 
1950s In 1959 the export subsidy provided 
by the Pakistan government's Bonus Voucher 
Scheme (under which eligible exporters of 
jute manufactures received import licences 
pro rata to the fob value of exports) led to 
an ’effective subsidisation’ in the range of 
25 per cent ad valorem. 39 

Several commentators on the Indian 
export situation averred that India failed to 
match Pakistan’s export subsidy effectively. 40 
and an ‘unnatural competition’ enabled the 
latter to offset its cost disadvantage and 
emerge as a sizeable exporter of jute manu¬ 
factures. However, an expanding demand for 
jute by the prospering carpet industries, par¬ 
ticularly in the US, in the 1960s coupled with 
the elastic supply of fibre owing to a series 
of good crops accounted for a steady rise 
in exports (both in terms of value and 
volume) of Indian jute goods during the first 
halt of the 1960s. World jute consumption, 
however, reached a plateau in the niid-1960s, 
and synthetic substitutes of jute began to 
challenge its market seriously in respect of 
almost all major end-uses ot jute n the 
industrialised western economies On the 
other hand, the export duty was rc-imposed 
(eleven years after it had been remo.ed in 
1955) with the devaluation in 1966 t onse- 
quently, there was a steady decline in India's 
exports of jute goods from 1964-65 to 
1969-70 

Writing in the early 1970s a Bangladesh 
economist observed “That Bangladesh was 
able to cut sharply into the Indian share of 
the export market for jute manufactures 
should not be taken as an indicator of the 
real competitiveness of the industry as com¬ 
pared with its Indian counterpart The 
Indian jute-manufactunng industry not only- 
paid a 50 per cent higher wage and a 25 per 
cent higher prices for raw jute, but also 
received a tar less favourable rate of ex¬ 
change for its export earnings Although the 
official exchange rate of the Indian rupee 


Tabi r 9 Wholesale Pric i s or Raw Jute and 
Jute Textiles 
(Indices, 1970-71 = 100) 


Year 

Raw Jute 

Jute Textiles 

1970-71 

100 

100 

1971-72 

103 

118 

1972-73 

120 

108 

1973-74 

184 

159 

1974-75 

105 

145 

1975-76 

131 

132 

1976-77 

143 

132 

1977-78 

151 

158 

1978-79 

138 

179 

1979-80 

131 

230 

1980-81 

130 

179 

1981-82 

145 

184 

1982-83 

207 

208 

1983-84 

296 

331 


Note Prices relate to last weeks of respective 
years 

Source. Government of India, “Economic 
Survey 1984-85”, p 150 
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has been lower than that in Bangladesh (then 
East Pakistan) since 1966, the effective rate 
of exchange for Bangladesh exports of jute 
manufactures (Rs 9.8 per dollar in recent 
years) was far more favourable than that for 
Indian exports of jute manufactures (no 
higher than about Rs 6 5 per dollar in recent 
years, after allowing tor the export tax that 
was re-imposed with the 1966 devaluation) 
Even neglecting the difference in wages, the 
absence of free trade in raw jute and the dif¬ 
ference in the rate of exchange meant that 
per dollar worth of jute manufactures 
export, the Indian manufacturer was being 
additionally ‘taxed’ to the extent of roughly 
of Rs 3 5 as compared with the Bangladesh 
manufacturers It is quite certain that it 
would not be nearly so easy for the largely 
(West) Pakistan-owned Bangladesh jute 
manulactures to cut into the Indian share 
except for the massive differential in incen¬ 
tives” 41 Another economist of Bangladesh 
held that “in 1972 with the same exchange 
rate and generally less expensive raw 
materials in Bangladesh, the conversion 
costs were higher in Bangladesh than in 
India by 40 per cent in sacking to 11 per cent 
in hessian and carpet backing The non- 
labour conversion costs (storage, deprecia¬ 
tion, interest and others) were twice as high 
in Bangladesh, for capital was more expen¬ 
sive partly reflecting the newer capital 
siock and higher depreciation charges in 
Bangladesh However, since the comparison 
was based on official exchange rales, this 
could perphaps reflect a financial rather 
than economic advantage to India” 42 

Riclni Tri-nos in Exports 

Over the decide of the 1970s, the volume 
of India’s jute-manufactures exports declined 
as a whole by an annual compound rate of 
about 3 5 per cent mainly as a result of the 
sharp decline in the exports of carpet back¬ 
ing and sacking In fact, even in current- 
value terms, carpet backing exports went 


down annually by about one per cent (com¬ 
pound). When export value indices are con¬ 
verted into real (constant) terms by deflating 
them through indices of international export 
prices of OECD, the rate of fall of all jute 
good; exports over the decade turned out to 
be a staggering 10 per cent per annum, with 
all the constructions registering declines— 
particularly carpet backing which showed a 
negative growth rate of about 20 per cent 
annually 43 As regards unit value realisa¬ 
tions, the decline in real terms was about 6 
per cent per year, carpet backing again 
faring the worst (about 9 per cent per year) 
It is striking to note that apart from jute 
manufactures, no major export commodity 
of India showed a tailing tendency in terms 
of volume over the decade of the 1970s And 
even in terms of value of exports, whereas 
all leading articles of export of the country 
experienced rising trends over the period, 
jute goods showed no trend of statistical 
significance 

The declining tendency of the export 
quantum of jute goods has continued over 
the 1980s Whereas exports had averaged 
over 500 thousand tonnes per year during 
the previous decade, they averaged 422 
thousand tonnes during the first two years 
of the present decade, viz, 1980-81 and 
1981-82 In 1982-83 it went down further to 
330 thousand tonnes and the estimated level 
of exports in 1983-84 was only 234 thousand 
tonnes—an all-time low Exports picked up 
in 1984-85 to 265 thousand tonnes but were 
still below the 1982-83 level These export 
data (available from JMDC) yield the 
following time-trend equation for the period 
1970-71 to 1984-85 

Y c = 660 81 - 24 81 t R 2 - 0 76 
with Y c as exports measured in thousand 
tonnes, and t as time in years The equation 
gives a good fit and the regression coeffi¬ 
cient is significant at the one per cent level. 
Thus the long-term decline in India’s exports 


of jute manufactures becomes amply evident. 
It is also notable that exports of jute textiles 
as per cent of production steadily declined 
to around 22 in 1984-85 from 55 in 1969-70 
And between 1975-76 and 1981-82 India’s 
share in world exports of jute goods fell 
sharply from around 40 to 30 per cent From 
a traditional position of dominance, India 
has been relegated to a secondary position 
as supplier in the world jute goods market 

Some other facts emerge from data culled 
from JMDC on export volume, value, 
and unit value of jute goods of different 
categories (fable 10) The proportionate 
share of hessian ex pm. s in ihc total increased 
in a fairly steady manner, whereas that of 
carpet backing declined Hessian has un¬ 
questionably been the least volatile element 
of Indian exports of jute manufactures and 
now accounts for about two-thirds of the 
total in terms of volume In terms of export 
value too, the relative importance of the 
various categories ol jute goods in the total 
changed basically in a similar manner, and 
the observable discrepancies between exports 
in volume and value terms indicate that the 
unit value realisations of hessian increased 
relatively to those of sacking Considering 
jute goods as a whole, there was generally 
a positive correspondence between the unit 
value and volume of exports, so that varia¬ 
tions in export values were more than in 
respect of export volumes and unit values 
This positive price-quantity relation implies 
the dominance of the demand factor in 
exports of jute manufactures from India 

Direction and Concentration op 
Exports 

Considering the direction of India’s 
exports of jute manufactures as a whole in 
terms of value, again on the basis of JMDC 
data, the following developments are specially 
worthy of note. The USSR is now by far the 
largest customer for India, and its share 
varying from 20 to 25 per cent between 


T\Ull 10 VoLUMtANnUNITVAU.lt Ol INDIAN EXPORTS OP JuTE MaNUI ACTURES 
, (Financial Year) 

Volume Value Unit Value 

_ ( T housan d Tonn es)_ _ (Million Rs) __ (Rs Per Tonne) _ 

Hessian backing Carpel Others Total Hessian Sacking Carpet Others Total Hessian Sacking Carpet Others Total 
Backing Backing Backing_ 


1970-71 

268 2 

86 5 

153 8 

50 5 

559 0 

916 3 

223 3 

1971-72 

276 3 

115 0 

225 6 

52 7 

669 6 

1146 5 

326 3 

1972-73 

256 4 

91 0 

162 6 

68 4 

578 4 

1167 9 

284 5 

I973W4 

225 2 

91 7 

170 3 

74 7 

561 9 

992 2 

260 4 

1974-75 

265 2 

130 4 

119 8 

67 8 

583 2 

1579 6 

492 0 

1975-76 

248 1 

79 0 

149 7 

39 5 

516 3 

1210 5 

316 3 

1976-77 

248 0 

63 5 

107 7 

33 5 

452 7 

1075 7 

204 4 

1977-78 

287 1 

33 3 

136 9 

641 

521 4 

1371 $ 

1129 

1978-79 

184 2 

83 

908 

448 

328 1 

936 2 

34 3 

1979-80 

254 2 

59 9 

145 2 

33.0 

492.4 

1860 8 

276 5 

1980-81 

289 6 

44 2 

601 

46.0 

4.79 9 

2277 6 

236 7 

1981-82 

239 2 

68 0 

76 0 

21 6 

404.8 

1448 8 

308 6 

1982-83 

214 1 

36 0 

51 4 

280 

329 5 

1330 2 

178 1 

1983-84 

157 7 

172 

30 0 

28.6 

233 5 

1126 0 

101 8 

1984-85 

182 7 

24 5 

33 6 

23 9 

264 7 

21195 

246 0 


Source JMDC, Various editions of Indian Jute 


639 2 

120 5 

1899 3 

3416 

2582 

4156 

2386 

3398 

1028 0 

146 3 

2647 1 

4149 

2837 

4559 

2776 

3953 

850 3 

187 9 

2490 6 

4555 

3126 

5229 

2747 

4306 

819 3 

196 0 

2267 9 

4406 

2840 

4811 

2624 

4036 

674 6 

202 9 

2948 5 

6017 

3773 

5626 

2993 

5056 

B03 9 

162 6 

2493 2 

4879 

4004 

5370 

4116 

4829 

567 2 

145 I 

1992 4 

4338 

3219 

5266 

4331 

4401 

709 0 

247 5 

2440 9 

4777 

3390 

5179 

3860 

4680 

479 5 

207 3 

1657 3 

5082 

4132 

5276 

4627 

5051 

992 8 

2169 

3347 0 

7321 

4614 

6837 

6573 

6799 

449 2 

310 7 

3274 2 

7830 

5353 

7472 

6756 

7420 

499 9 

135 9 

2393 2 

6057 

4538 

6578 

6292 

5912 

341 4 

168 6 

2018 3 

6213 

4947 

6642 

6021 

6125 

222 8 

186 5 

1637 1 

7140 

5919 

7427 

6521 

7011 

403 2 

230 6 

2999 3 

11601 

10041 

12000 

9644 

11331 
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1972-73 and 1979-80, shot up to 58 per cent 
in 1984-85 On the other hand, the share of 
the US, which was more than 40 per cent 
between 1970-71 and 1973-74 fell to only 
seven per cent in 1984-85. The importance 
of the UK, which has traditionally been 
minor, has increased but its share in the total 
remains low at around five per cent The 
proportion sold in Australia seems to be on 
the decline particularly because of the fall 
in demand for woolpacks with increasing 
competition from synthetics, while exports 
to New Zealand have remained fairly steady 
at a low level of about 1 5 per cent of 
the total The share of Indian jute goods 
absorbed by Canada has worsened signi¬ 
ficantly, while in respect of Japan this hgs 
varied much from year to year. Among 
developing countries, the proportion ac¬ 
counted for by Argentina has fluctuated 
within a fanly wide range of eight per cent 
in 1976-78 to 0 2 per cent in 1984-85 And 
of late, the import quanta of Iran and Egypt 
have dwindled strikingly 

In order to gam proper perspective, it is 
also necessary to study the degree of export 
concentration of jute manufactures We have 
sought to measure this by estimating the 
Herfindahl-Hirschman index which consists 
of taking the value of exports of each 
importing country expressed as a per cent 
of India’s total value of jute goods exports 
and then summing the squares of them 
Considering the value of exports of jute 
manufactures as a whole, the index of con¬ 
centration came down from 0 38 m 1970-71 
to 1972-73 toO 27 in 1978-79 to 1980-81, but 
rose slightly to 0 30 in 1983-84 to 1985 A 
low concentration ratio (that is, a wide 
dispersal of markets) may act as some sort 
of hedging insofar as the risk of random 
fluctuations is distributed among a large 
number of more or less unrelated markets. 

Ill 

Factors Affecting Jute Goods 
Exports: Assessment of 
Traditional Hypotheses 

'Traditionally, the major hypotheses 
underlying the export performance of jute 
goods from India have been the following 

(a) I he declining volume of exports could 
be explained in terms of greater profitability 
of selling' domestically rather than abroad 

(b) India's jute manufactures were pncc- 
mcompetitive in the world market 

(c) India could not have expanded its 
export of jute goods because of the adverse 
course ol world demand for such goods, that 
is owing to external factors over which the 
country had no control In the sections that 
follow we attempt a broad empirical assess¬ 
ment of these hypotheses on the basis of 
recent daia 

Consumption ss Deterren r in 
Exporin 

In the first place, there is a presumption 
<|ihat the declining exports could be ascribed 


to a considerable extent to rising domestic 
intake of jute goods.** The markedly up¬ 
ward trend in the domestic consumption of 
jute goods has a priori lent support to this 
hypothesis. Indeed an inherent problem of 
economic progress is that the internal de¬ 
mand spurred by developmental activities 
might exacerbate the foreign exchange 
bottle-neck by diverting exportable products 
to the internal market. On the other hartd, 
it is obviously a fallacy to consider an 
observed rise in the domestic consumption 
of an exportable commodity as necessarily 
the cause of the simultaneously observed 
decline in that country’s exports of the com¬ 
modity concerned 4 ' In this context, let us 
first take a quantitative look at the con¬ 
sumption-exports relation of Indian jute 
manufactures in the recent period Compar¬ 
ing the despatches for internal consumption 
and total exports a negative correspondence 
is noticed, and the zero-order correlation 
coefficient between the two over the period 
1961-62 to 1984-85 turns out to be -6 99 
which is significant at the one per cent level 
With a view to ascertaining the combined 
effect of production and domestic consump¬ 
tion of jute goods on their exports, the 
following type ol" export function was 
tried 4ft 

Y e - a + b, (O + S) + b, (()) 
where Y^ is export volume of jute goods, S 
is opening stocks (both in thousand tonnes), 
and O l is index of industrial ouiput 
(1970-71 - 100) Using data for the period 
1970-71 to 1983-84 the equation is estimated 
as follows 

Y c = 681 58 f 0 t0 (O +■ S) 4 38 O,, 

(0 10) (0 44) 

R 2 - 0 88 
DW = 2 88 

The equation gives a good fit for that 
is, the domestic-demand proxy is significant 
at the one per cent level and has the expected 
negative sign The coefficient of (O +• S), 
that is available supply too, while showing 
the positive sign is significant at the one per 
cent level However, owing to the small 
number of observations it may not be ap¬ 
propriate to conclude from this finding that 
the observed increase in domestic consump¬ 
tion definitely came at the expense of 
overseas sales during the period under 
review 

A few more points ought to be considered 
before one falls in line with the relative pro¬ 
fitability hypothesis, including the fact that 
data on profitability of domestic and 
overseas sales are not available. Using and 
comparing data on domestic prices and 
export prices of jute goods 47 would not ob¬ 
viously be a fully reliable method for judging 
the relative and absolute profitability of 
selling at home and abroad. Differences in 
the nature and quality of some goods 
demanded and sold in the two markets are 
also to be noted m this connection And last 
but not least, there is a dubious assumption, 
implicit ^comparing domestic prices with 


export prices for establishing the hypothesis 
regarding internal consumption acting as 
deterrent to exports, that India’s jute 
manufactures were competitive in the world 
market at the ruling export prices. Tb this 
vital aspect of India’s export problem 
relating to jute manufactures we turn below. 

Competitiveness of India’s Jute Goods 
Exports 

We now consider the hypothesis that 
India’s poor export performance in regard 
to jute textiles in the recent period may be 
explained by the country’s own failure to 
maintain competitiveness in foreign markets. 
We have seen how Pakistan became an im¬ 
portant rival supplier since 1954, and 
specially since 1959, and in more recent 
years the declining share of India’s exports 
vis-a-vis that of Bangladesh—her closest 
competitor—has been a matter of piofound 
concern. The share of India in the combined 
exports of India and Bangladesh (together 
these two countries account for well over 70 
per cent of the world exports of jute goods) 
has gone down steadily In the case of hes¬ 
sian, India’s share in the combined total 
came down from 76 per cent in 1971-72 to 
62 peucent in 1980-81 and to 42 per cent in 
1983-84, whereas in respect of carpet back¬ 
ing, the tall in India’s share has been more 
pronounced—from 88 per cent in 1971-72 to 
45 per cent in 1980-81 and 24 per cent in 
1983-84 As regards sacking, the share of 
India dropped even more drastically—from 
50 per cent in 1971-72 to 16 per cent in 
1980-81, and less than 10 per cent in 1983-84 
Considering exports ol all jute products, the 
proportionate share of Bangladesh in the 
combined total leapt from a mere 26 per cent 
in 1970-71 to 67 per cent in 1983-84 Thus 
India was displaced from her leading posi¬ 
tion by Bangladesh in respect of sacking as 
early as 1972-73, in regard to carpet back¬ 
ing m 1980-81, and concerning jute manu¬ 
factures as a whole mainly from around 
1976-77 As already hinted, it has increas¬ 
ingly become a minority supplier of all 
broad classes of jute textiles 

The competitiveness of exports naturally 
raises the issue of demand elasticity. The 
price-elasticity of demand for jute manufac¬ 
tures facing India is determined by (i) the 
price-elasticity of demand for jute manufac¬ 
tures for the world as a whole, (li) the price- 
elasticity of supply of jute manufactures for 
the rest of the world, and (in) the rplative 
shares of India and the rest of the world in 
total exports of jute manufactures 48 It is 
well known that in such a case the follow¬ 
ing relationship will hold' 

E d| - E dw ~ < E >r * S r) 

s, 

where E dl = India’s demand elasticity, 
E dw = world demand elasticity, E jR = 
supply elasticity of rest of the world, S R = 
share of rest of the world, and S, = share 
of India. A World Bank study estimated the 





-2.67 (36V41* 10 oz bag) and -2.31 
(primary carpet backing). 49 Accordingly, 
the assumption of an elasticity coefficient 
of - 2 5 for jute goods as a whole may not 
be wide of the mark The share of countries 
other than India m the world exports of jute 
goods is about 60 per cent. Following 
Thomas 50 we assume alternative supply- 
elasticity coefficients of 0 5 and 0 1 for the 
rest of the world, and on the basis of these- 
assumed values the above equation yields 
price-elasticity coefficients of -7 0 (with 


1ContaiM’tbeseprt& dathiattnhs '• 
of US dollars. It is seen that in respect of 
sacking exports (where India has been 
sweepingly outclassed by Bangladesh), the 
latter had almost throughout the period 
enjoyed a favourable price ratio comparable 
with India, whereas in the case of hessian 
the situation was virtually the opposite with 
India resisting the onslaughts of Bangladesh 
exports in a better way Up till 1981-82 
Indian exports of hessian in fact exceeded 
those of Bangladesh, as noted above 
For further empirical insights into the 


countries partly blurs the price-quantity rela¬ 
tionship for exports. Last but not least, the 
approach bypasses a disaggregated analysis 
based on the geographical location of the 
import markets 55 In this background one 
should enquire into the likely relevance of 
non-price factors, e g, quantity, marketing 
and servicing in determining the .com¬ 
petitiveness of India’s jute goods exports, 
and the observed decline in India’s relative 
share Peera contended that "By far the 
largest proportion ot packaging goods most 


supply elasticity assumed as 0 5) and -6.4 
(with supply elasticity as 0.1) which are much 
higher than the elasticity coefficients for the 
world as a whole That is to say, on the basis 
of this very simple exercise and its restric¬ 
tive assumptions, exports of Indian jute tex¬ 
tiles appear to be highly price-responsive. 

A study of the relative prices of jute goods 
exported by the two major rival exporters, 
viz, India and Bangladesh, would also be 
relevant in this context It is, however, dif¬ 
ficult to adduce any fully satisfactory quan¬ 
titative evidence, given the suspected prac¬ 
tice of under-invoicing of exports For. this 
rules out the use of relative unit values in 
the foreign trade statistics of the exporting 
counrncs, or even of the elf unit values 
recorded in the importing countries insofar 
as the latter are based on the formei Peera 
considered that market quotations, i e. spot 
prices (fob) of ‘standard items’ as being 
broadly comparable and that expressed in 
terms ol Amencan dollars per unit of jute 
goods concerned ot the two countries might 
give some general indication of the price ad¬ 
vantage that the industry ol one country 


assumed price-competition between India 
and Bangladesh we tried the following 
equation 

log Q, ■ a + k log P, where Q, stands tor 

Qb p b 

India's quantum of exports of sacking, Q„ 
for the quantum of sacking exports of 
Bangladesh, and P, and P H lot export 
prices ot sacking of India and Bangladesh 
respectivley The estimated equation cover¬ 
ing the period 1970-71 'to 1984-85 produces 
a coefficient of - 2 59 for k which provides 
an idea of the elasticity of substitution toi 
sacking exports from the two countucs 7 In¬ 
equation however does not show a very good 
lit (the confidence level being 20 per cent) 
and the results in any case have to he judged 
in the light of the paucity of the nurnbei of 
observations 

This line of approaching the issue of com¬ 
petitiveness of exports has, however, several 
obvious limitations, besides such statistical 
problems of estimation as non-incorporation 
of variables representing index ol economic 
activity and trend For instance, the prices 


of which (hessian and sacking) consist of 
standard items so that there is little room foi 
product differentiation and theicloie non- 
price compelition” 5 '' However, it is stated 
that there are evidences of Bangladesh’s pro¬ 
ducts being ot better quality, specially hes¬ 
sian which is of better colour than Indian 
hessian' 5 Mmi-ov.'i, quicker delivery 
schedules and more stable supplies of jute 
manufactures exported tiom Bangladesh in 
contrast to the frequent disruptions from 
India such as owing to labour unrest at the 
Calcutta port, the more duect contact of 
Bangladesh exporters with end-users, and 
the provision of better credit facilities in the 
form of lower interest rates and longer terms 
to overseas importers (such as through the 
support of the Islamic Development Bank 
in the Middle East and Africa) are often 
stated to have contributed to the export 
advantage of Bangladesh specially in the 
developed, non-tender purchase countries 
The desire on the part of impoiters to diver¬ 
sity away trom their traditional source of 
supply to a new source may have also played 
a role m this context 


enjoyed over the other As the shipping 
distance from Calcutta and a Bangladesh 
port could he taken to be more or less iden¬ 
tical, fob prices might be comparable trom 
the point of view ol an importer 51 
As an exploratory exercise we have, follow 
ing Peera, considered and compared the 
annual average prices in Calcutta and 
Bangladesh respectively, ol the two well 
known ‘standard items’ (B-TWill sacks per 
100 bags and 40 inches x 10 02 hessian per 
100 yaids) for the period 1971 and 1984 


considered arc in respect of spot trans¬ 
actions whereas the prices actually paid by 
importers tend to be subject to discounts, 
and Bangladesh exporters are said to have 
offered such discounts liberally—to the 
extent of two to six per cent, or even higher 
in the case of sacking 52 Secondly, as earlier 
indicated, inter-country price comparisons 
in terms of official exchange rates may be 
misleading because of over-valuation 01 
under-valuation of currencies Thirdly, trade 
transactions ai contractual prices under 


Altogether, the most plausible conclusion 
about the competition between India and 
Bangladesh regarding exports of jute textiles 
is that it has veered around both price ahd 
non-price factorsHowever, the price 
factor is generally considered important for 
markets in both industrialised countries and 
the tender-purchase countries of the Middle 
East and Africa. Elements underlying price 
differences between exporting countries are 
many, viz, costs, productivity, internal 
demand, etc. but most of these have a joint 


r.vBti II PkKisot Hfssian and Sacking Exports or India and Bangi \ijish 


effect on competitiveness, price being an 
index of the net effect of their interaction. 


Hessian (40 inches x 10 O 2 ) Sacking (BTwill) 

# (US Doliar^Per 100 Yards) (US Dollars Per 100 Bags) 




India 

Bangladesh 

India 

Bangladesh 

1971 


11 72 

11 53 

15 (X) 

23 21 

1972 


14 84 

16 03 

37 61 

16 64 

1973 


12 50 

13 34 

31 95 

32 49 

1974 


16 17 

16 90 

15 78 

14 33 

I97S 


16 37 

19 41 

45 66 

51 56 

1976 


12 12 

11 62 

36 23 

34 30 

1977 


12 30 

12 69 

35 42 

12 76 

1978 


16 29 

16 19 

44 13 

42 66 

1979 


19.86 

20 48 

52 12 

46 33 

1980 


29,20 

3015 

66 48 

65 83 

1981 


20 30 

21 33 

57 57 

56 85 

1982 


16 43 

16 55 

47 82 

46 62 

1983 


17 54 

17 55 

51 35 

47 01 

1984 


22 71 

20 92 

65 76 

55 23 


Source: Computed from prices and exchange rate data contained in Burger e! al (1985) 


And it can be hypothesised that prices tend 
to move closely with costs, export prices 
being no exception, although it is possible 
for prices to rise in response to growing 
pressure of internal demand 5 ’ The major 
cost of jute manufacture is that of raw fibre 
and 111 respect of this, as seen previously, the 
Indian jute industry hashad a disadvantage 
compared with its counterpart in Bangladesh 
Productivity of capital equipment in the 
Bangladesh jute nulls is also higher than in 
India, their machinery composition being 
relatively more modern and of more recent 
origin From some lecent data on the relative 
cost structure of the production of jute 
manufactures as provided in Table 12 it is 
seen that in respect of hessian Bangladesh 
appeared ro enjoy no distinct cost advantage 
over India m 1975-76 and lost its advantage 
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case of sacking, Bangladesh had a notable 
cost advantage in 1975-76; in 1978-79 neither 
country seemed definitely to enjoy any 
comparative advantage, but in 1982-83 
Bangladesh's cost advantage was clearly 
established As regards carpet backing, 
Bangladesh enjoyed lower costs in all the 
above three years 

The central feature of the world jute 
economy is that two of the world’s poor 
countries have been competing desperately 
in a global market for jute goods which has 
shrunk significantly in recent times And 
with a secular tendency for the consumption 
of jute manufactures in importing countnes 
to decline, there may be a natural presump¬ 
tion that India could not have expanded its 
export of jute textiles because of the adverse 
course of overseas demand which is to say 
that the comjretitiveness of India’s jute 
textiles exports were powerfully influenced 
by external, as opposed to internal or 
domestic, factors over which the country had 
no control. In the section that follows we 
delve into this problem to seek another 
explanation of the performance of Indian 
exports of jute products in recent years 

Impact op External Df.vei opments 

The factors which negatively influenced 
the world import demand for jute and jute 
goods over the past two decades or so and 
thereby impeded Indian exports are mainly 
four, (i) technological developments (e g, 
emergence of papersacks, and bulk handling 
of commodities) and changes in consumer 
prefcrance (e g, retail packaging of gro¬ 
ceries), (u) the development of jute process¬ 
ing industries in several importing countries, 
(in) the challenge from synthetic substitutes 
and (iv) recessionary conditions in the 
industrialised world And a general pheno¬ 
menon in the jute market is that the weight 
per metre of the combined fabrics has been 
decreasing Carpet backing cloth is becom¬ 
ing lighter, the share of sacking in total 
exports is decreasing and also, hessian and 
sacking each are made of lighter weaves as 
time goes by This process in ijscif means 
that less tonnes of jute goods are required 


.. . 

or wrapping a certain commodity.** 


World demand for jute goods which had 
continued to grow at about four per cent per 
annum from the mid-1950s to the mid-1960s 
began to stagnate in the second half of the 
1960s and actually declined in total volume 
during both 1970 and 1971, And world net 
imports of jute goods according to FAO 
figures declined by about 15 per cent over 
the decade of the 1970s, the rate of decline 
being particularly marked in the case of the 
US which was largely responsible for the 
global fall in demand. The rate of decline 
was also quite pronounced in the case of 
Canada and the UK, while in the socialist 
countries, e g, Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
too, imports for consumption registered 
reductions over the period. In the developed 
world as a whole, the fall in imports was as 
much as about 25 per cent. In the develop¬ 
ing world there was a marginal increase in 
import demand confined only to the Asian 
countnes of the Near and the Far East 
Without a substantial growth in demand 
concentrated m two of the producing 
countries—India and China—overall world 
demand for jute and jute products would 
have actually recorded a sharp fall. 

One of the significant forces retarding the 
growth of world imports for jute consump¬ 
tion during the decade of the 1970s was the 
setting up or expansion of import-substi¬ 
tuting jute industry in several countries 
There was a tendency in many developing 
countnes like Nepal, Burma, Iraq, Sudan, 
Egypt, Brazil and China to encourage local 
manufacturing of sacking based on indi¬ 
genous and imported fibres in view of the 
expanding output of farm products and cop- 
sequent packaging demand. On the other 
hand, m developed countnes importing jute 
manufactures, a powerful inhibiting factor 
for such imports was the persistent stagfla- 
tionary tendency which affected the demand 
for jute products in both floor covenng (con¬ 
struction and automobile) and packaging 
industries. And this was exacerbated by the 
powerful competition offered by synthetics— 
the most pervasive and crucial development 


goods. 

The competition between jute goods and 
their synthetic nvals has been the subject of 
voluminous and sustained research, and we 
shall deal only breifly with the issue here. 
Synthetics competition which, as earlier 
noted, started in the mid-1960s became a 
major factor in the late sixties and not only 
expanded to all major end-use markets of 
jute (packaging, industrial applications, and 
carpet backing) in developed countnes, e g. 
North America, Australia, and Japan, but 
spilled over the socialist and the developing 
countries. 59 The shift to synthetics was 
spurred by supply uncertainties of required 
quality due to civil disruptions and long lines 
of supply of jute goods, and even more 
importantly by relative prices of jute and 
synthetic products. With a heavy imbalance 
between the prices of jute goods and those 
of their synthetic substitutes the burden of 
adjustment has been on jute goods *° 
Tkble 13 throws light on the relative price 
situation for jute manufactures and syn¬ 
thetics over the period 1967 to 1984 61 The 
table clearly brings out thai throughout the 
period the price ratios of jute hessian 
and comparable polypropylene have been 
adverse to the former As regards jute 
primary carpet backing, the price ratios were 
favourable to polypropylene barring only the 
vears 1976 and 1977. In the case of secon¬ 
dary carpet backing, however, the relative 
competitive status of jute and polypropylene 
products has varied from year to year since 
1973 with the competitive position of the 
former being generally much better than in 
the case of hessian In particular, the prices 
ol the lighter carpet backing cloth have ruled 
substantially lower than those of synthetic 
substitutes 

Scarcely less serious is the problem that 
prices of jute goods have been subject to 
much greater year-to-year instability than 
their synthetic counterparts The instability 
indices measured by range as a per cent of 
mean for the vartous price series lor jute 
goods and synthetics over the period con¬ 
cerned are found to be as follows 


Tabi l 12 Comparative Costs of Jute Goods Production in India and Bangladesh 

(US Dollars Per Tonne) 




India 



Bangladesh 



1975-76 

1978-79 

1982-83’ 

1975-76 

1978-79 

1982-83 

Hrtaian 

Raw materials cost 

245 

303 

363 

231 

342 

223 

Conversion cost 

229 

288 

355 

206 

337 

314 

Total cost 

490 

628 

755 

474 

685 

560 

Sacking 

Raw materials cost 

192 

242 

303 

178 

298 

185 

Conversion cost 

162 

194 

252 

108 

188 

185 

Total cost 

367 

476 

587 

292 

491 

385 

Carpet backing 

Raw materials cost 

277 

350 

408 

292 

401 

263 

Conversion cost 

293 

377 

461 

191 

320 

327 

Total cost 

593 

763 

>25 

523 

760 

617 


Note * 1983 

Source FAO, Committee on Commodity Problems, ‘‘Feasibility of Fstablishing Indicative Prices 
for Jute Products”, CCP' JV 84/6, Rome, 1984, p 10 ; 


Price Category/Period 

Instability Index 

P, (1967-84) 

81 00 

J, (1967-84) 

104 6 

P, (1968-84) 

33 8 

J, (1968-84) 

67 0 

P, (1973-84) 

24 4 

J, (1973-84) 

56 0 


Such pronounced inter-year price instability 
in the case of jute goods hastened the shift 
of demand to their synthetic substitutes 
which were available more readily and at 
more stable prices Some technical charac¬ 
teristics of competing products have also 
accounted for the market penetration of the 
synthetic substitutes of jute goods, reinforced 
by market structure, product develbpmetit, 
market research, as well as promotion. The 
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enjoyed the advantage of steady supplies of 
its raw material (resin) at relatively low and 
stable prices which fell over the years of the 
last decade. And, evidently, the impact of 
the rises in the pnces of oil did not give pro¬ 
ducers of jute goods any significant competi¬ 
tive advantage ov?r the synthetics manu¬ 
facturers. The relationship between the 
prices of crude oil and gas on the one hand 
and those of olefin feedstock is rather com¬ 
plex. Before the increase in the price of oil, 
raw material costs amounted to only one- 
sixth of the cost of producing polypropylene 
resin while the cost of resin itself accounted 
for only about one-fourth of the cost of pro¬ 
ducing the finished products. In short, the 
oil content of synthetic substitutes was very 
small so that the increase in oil prices could 
be expected to lead to an increase in the cost 
of synthetic fabrics by only some 10 per 
cent 62 In recent years the costs of pro¬ 
pylene resin are estimated to be about 30 per 
cent of the manufacturing costs of a square 
yard of woven primary carpet backing and 
about 25 per cent of bags, and it is estimated 
that a 100 per cent increase in the price of 
crude oil would have an impact of only 15 
to 18 per cent on the cost of resin and of 
about five per cent on the cost of woven 
polypropylene fabric, other things remaining 
ihe same (On the same reckoning, however, 
the impact ol the recent reduction in the 
price of oil on the situation would also be 


limited ) 


Jute manufactures also suffered from 
soai ing freight costs (as discussed later) and 
the decline in the external value of the dollar 


t 

competitive position of jute fibre were not 
always reflected in the case of jute goods vis- 
a-vis their synthetic rivals because of 
autonomous rises in prices of imported jute 
manufactures. And it ts notable that the 
substitution between jute goods and syn¬ 
thetics in many cases turned out to be ir¬ 
reversible. Ifechnological improvements also 
progressively reduced polypropylene resin 
costs (and pnces) over the 1970s The market 
structure of the polypropylene industry has 
been essentially oligopolistic, with the con¬ 
centration of production in a few giant 
transnationals (TNC) like AMOCO and 
EXXON, although the tendency has been 
towards monopolistic competition with more 
and more firms entering the production 
field The production of polypropylene resin 
is highly capital-intensive, and the large scale 
of operation and capacity expansion of the 
TNCs have been major factors underlying 
the relatively low prices of polypropylene 
and its products both in the US and the 
Western Europe The production capacity of 
those units is quite flexible and could be 
quickly adjusted to shifts in market demand 
Moreover, cross subsidisation (accepting 
lower profit margins in one operation to be 
supported by profits from other operations) 
to oust competing products and unfair 
transfer pricing have been a common prac¬ 
tice of these multi-product firms The 
petrochemical giants also incurred massive 
investments not only for research and 
development to equal and surpass the 
inherent quality of natural fibres and to 
reduce progressively their production costs, 
but also for mai ket research and marketing 


r \m i 13 fcsi imai to Avlraoe Prii'fs and Price Ratios oi Jutt \nd Competing SvNTHiTir 
Products in ihf US (New York) 

(Cents Per Yard and Percentages) 



P , 


P, as 
Per 

Cent of 

J, 

P 2 

J 2 

Pj as 
Per 

Cent of 

J 2 

P r 

J 3 

P 3 as 
Per 

Cent of 

1967 

10 20 

14 20 

71 8 

76 00 

82 00 

92 7 

— 

_ 

_ 

1968 

9 80 

13 80 

71 0 

72 00 

80 00 

900 

— 

— 

— 

1969 

10 70 

15 10 

70 9 

72.00 

89 00 

80 9 

— 

— 

— 

1970 

10 90 

15 50 

70 3 

68 00 

75 00 

907 

— 

— 

— 

1971 

12 50 

18 10 

69 0 

66 00 

76 00 

86 8 

— 

— 

— 

1972 

13 70 

20 60 

66 5 

72 00 

93 00 

77 4 

— 

— 

— 

1973 

13 20 

19 40 

68 0 

72 00 

83 00 

86 7 

75 00 

68 00 

1103 

1974 

14 40 

26 70 

53 9 

72 00 

95.00 

75 8 

79 00 

75 00 

105 3 

1975 

14 80 

20 30 

72 9 

72 00 

87 00 

82 8 

66 00 

67 00 

98 5 

1976 

15 30 

1740 

87 9 

77 00 

69 00 

HI 6 

66 00 

55.00 

120 0 

1977 

17 50 

20 10 

87 1 

76 00 

73 00 

104 1 

66 00 

58 00 

113 8 

3978 

18 20 

19 70 

92 4 

79 00 

82 00 

96 3 

67 00 

64 00 

104 7 

1979 

19 80 

27 10 

73 1 

81 00 

108 00 

75 0 

76 00 

95 00 

80 0 

1980 

21 40 

36 40 

58 8 

88 00 

127 00 

69 3 

83 00 

92 00 

902 

1981 

22 50 

25 10 

89 6 

90 00 

102 00 

88 2 

84 00 

74 00 

113 5 

1982 

22 80 

24 20 

94 2 

79.00 

89 00 

88 8 

76.00 

64 00 

1188 

1983 

22.80 

26 10 

87 7 

80 00 

95 00 

84 2 

7100 

67 00 

106 0 

1984 

23 00 

29 70 

77 4 

92 00 

130 00 

70 8 

78 00 

78 00 

100 0 


'symbols P, — price of polypropylene cloth (10 oz, 40") 

Jj — price of hessian cloth (10 oz, 40"). 

Pj — price of polypropylene primary carpet backing 
J 2 — price of jute primary carpet backing 
P 3 — price of polypropylene secondary carpet backing 
J 3 — price of jute secondary carpet backing. 

Source• Burger et al (1985), p 116 
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advertising. Another structural feature of 
the polypropylene market which substan¬ 
tially contributed to its stability and aided 
m lowering production costs is plant loca¬ 
tion Monomer plants were set up near the 
raw material source, and polymer and fibre 
plants functioned near textile plants which 
tn turn were set up near the final consum¬ 
ing industries 

Altogether, the jute industry has faced 
enormous odds in its competition with the 
synthetic rivals, and the world jute and jute 
goods markets have suffered major and sus¬ 
tained contraction on this ground The 
market for hessians upto 50 inch width, and 
particularly the heavy ones, has been virtually 
captured by synthetics For hessians over 50 
inch width the demand is for non-packaging 
purposes, c g, industrial use and automobile 
tufting This area has been relatively less 
invaded by synthetics In the ‘other jute 
goods’ category, cotton bagging cloth is the 
most important item of export and this has 
been facing stiff competition from cheaper 
and lighter variety of synthetics in the US 
market The usual nine lb variety is no 
longer acceptable, as the synthetic equivalent 
is much lighter and cleaner In the wall 
covering trade too, jute fabrics were scoring 
badly (until very recently) against competing 
synthetics fabrics because of colour, fastness, 
and washabihty In general, speciality fabrics 
for decorative uses have suffered mainly on 
grounds of quality As regards carpet back¬ 
ing, synthetics first appeared in the US m 
1964 and during the late 1960s woven poly¬ 
propylene fabrics gained wide acceptance as 
a primary backing material Its growth over 
the last decade was at a steady and rather 
striking rate Woven polypropylene fabric 
now accounts for the major portion of the 
tutting industry’s requirements In respect 
of secondary carpet backing, the competitive 
position of jute was thought to be quite 
secure until over the last ten years or so, 
it deteriorated as a result of the market 
penetration of polypropylene backing 
fabrics in the US In the Western Europe, 
effective competition between jute and syn¬ 
thetics started somewhat later than in the 
US, although synthetics were first developed 
in the UK The demand for jute in that 
region began to slump significantly since the 
late 1960s because of the strong inroads of 
polyolefin fabrics in almost all the major 
end-uses of jute And although reasonably 
satisfactory and elaborate statistical infor¬ 
mation is not available, it is evident that jute 
utilisation has suffered materially m the span 
of merely a decade and a half in other 
developed countries like Canada, Japan, and 
Australia because of synthetics inroads. 

It would, however, still be wrong to say 
that the great synthetics challenge could 
hardly be countered by jute manufacturers, 
for indeed synthetics substitution was largely 
the outcome of factors which they could 
influence, e g, relative prices, quality, 
marketing, and product development. 
Accordingly, to describe the emergence of 
synthetic substitutes in import marlsfcts as a 
development purely ‘extraneous’ fram the 
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exports' of jute ' 


textiles will not be a fully realistic assessment 
of the expo’it problem. 

Prohi ems of Maricet Access 
and Shipping 

The problems created by tariff escalation 
and high effective rate of protection for the 
jute economy have been very largely removed 
by the scrapping of tariff and non-tariff bar¬ 
riers to jute-goods exports to the leading 
importing countries (barring the proverbially 
protective Japan) from the beginning of 
1984 However, shipping problems (which 
are allied to the problems of competitiveness 
and the external factors affecting Indian 
exports of jute products) remain important. 
Jute manufactures being basically oceanic 
cargoes, most of the major markets are con¬ 
nected by the scheduled vessels operated by 
the conference lines, and the quality of 
service pros ided by these lines as well as the 
freight charged by them on jute goods have 
become important factors in the export of 
those products There were several occasions 
when movement of jute goods suffered 
because of the lack or inadequacy of regular 
shipping services to a number of regions 61 
On the other hand, the national shipping 
lines often found their services unremunera- 
tive because of lack of patronage of Indian 
exporter s Jute cargo is treated as liner cargo 
and is, therefore, shipped along with sundry 
cargo Because of the rate pooling system, 
freight rates levied by the conference lines 
have usually been higher than the tramp or 
charter rates Consequent upon frequent 
increases in the international prices of 
petrolelim and the occasional shortages of 
oil, freight rates charged by conference lines 
for almost all destinations went up steeply 
Moreover, some of the major freight hikes 
had not much realistic relation with costs of 
ocean transport Freight costs became higher 
still with the addition to the basic rates oi 
various surcharges, e g, bunker (fuel) sur¬ 
charges, port congestion surcharges, cur¬ 
rency adjustment factors, stevedore sur¬ 
charges, Suez surcharges, etc. In fact, bunker 
surcharges have now become a permanent 
element in the freight rates of various liner 
conferences 

Excessive increases in freight rates were 
mainly due to the oligopolistic nature of the 
shipping trade. Only recently, there has been 
some increase in competition in the liner 
trades and effective freight rates have 
therefore ceased to rise rapidly Obviously, 
high freight rates considerably affected the 
landed price and the demand for Indian jute 
goods in several importing countries and 
helped strengthen the position of jute’s syn¬ 
thetic substitutes. The plight of cotton bag¬ 
ging shipped to the US, and the Caribbean 
and Venezuelan ports is a case in point. In 
some cases freight rates were even higher 
j^n the actual value of the goods Of 
WMc, relating freight rates to fob values 
IS lust one way of considering the issue 
analytically For one thing, the fob reali¬ 
sations are affected by global forces of 
demand, and secondly, the inclusion of 
aqgrt^duty partly blurs the relationship The 


of juwgeodt exported from India over the 
last decade and a half have generally been 
well above 15 per cent of the fob values— 
the level considered under GATT as the ac¬ 
ceptable limit. ** And apart from the ab¬ 
solute increase m freight rates for carpet 
backing, the dual system of freights, that is 
on measurement as well as weight basis (with 
rates on measurement being substantially 
higher than the ones charged on weight if 
measurement of the roll exceeded certain 
limit) adopted by some liner conferences in 
respect of jute carpet-backing cloth in rolls 
for the UK/continent route, caused con¬ 
siderable hardship to shippers in this region. 
The incidence of freight charged by the 
national lines, as in regard to the India-New 
Zealand, the India-Atlanuc, and the India- 
Gulf ports routes, have also been a cause for 
worry Unitisation, containerisation, and ag¬ 
gregation of cargo which are known devices 
for reducing handling and freight cost are 
not fully suitable for jute goods because of 
technical difficulties, although recently a 
beginning has been made regarding con¬ 
tains isation of the jute cargo. 

Notes 

27 Burger el al (1985), p 7. 

28 Since the coverage of the companies in the 
RBI surveys changed over the time period 
under consideration, data on the relevant 
variables were available m the form of 
discontinuous series which had to be made 
continuous by applying the ratios of the 
figures in the common years in two samples 
to extend the series backward. 

29 1 am thankful to ArundhaU Sinha for this 
and other exercises based on RBI data 

30 Sarkar and Sarkar (1986) 

31 Government of India (1981), pp 113-114' 

32 Actually, entrepreneurs, in determining their 
investment in plant and equipment, are 
likely to stop short of the point of equality 
between the long-term rate of interest and 
the marginal efficiency of capital (prospec¬ 
tive rate of return from capital assets) 
because they are influenced in their deci¬ 
sion by various risk factors The rate of 
interest merely sets the upper limit to 
entrepreneurial planning when investment 
is determined 

33 As per RBI’s definition, a unit is identified 
as sick if (a) it has incurred cash losses for 
one year and in the judgment of the finan¬ 
cing bank, is likely to incur cash losses for 
the current years, as well as in the follow¬ 
ing year; and (b) there is an imbalance in 
the unit’s financial structure, such as the 
ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
is less than IT, and the debt-equity ratio 
(total outside liabilities as a ratio of net 
worth) is worsening 

34 The basic financial data gre collected from 
Kothari’s (1981-82) and Kothan’s (1985). 1 
am indebted to Bhaswati Ghose for this 
exercise. 

3* It was pointed out by then chairman of 
NJMC that if raw jute prices increased by 
one rupee per quintal, the costs of NJMC 
mills would go up by 11 rupees per tonne 
of jute goods turned out by them (Fibre 
Market News, January 14, 1983) 


38 Indeed the Indian Jute Mills Association 
(IJMA) was organised in 1884 basically to 
regulate production; it was a monopolistic 
body aiming at maintaining high profit 
margins at lower levels of output. Output 
restriction was ensured through short-time 
working, the sealing of looms already in 
place, and restrictions on adding new 
capacity. Restriction on time of working 
was first agreed upon by the member mills 
of IJMA in 1886, and fixing proportion of 
loom at work was adopted in 1890. Spurred 
by us object of profit maximisation, IJMA 
did not encourage new entry into the 
industry, the new mills being set up by 
mainly established concerns During the 
inter-war years, IJMA continued to spon¬ 
sor restrictive agreements within the 
industry although these agreements were 
not always wholly successful in attaining 
then goal And such monopolistic arrange¬ 
ments in the form of Working Time Agree¬ 
ments continued in the post independence 
period as well, such as the one which came 
into force m 1949 and continued into the 
1960s See Dasgupta (1978), p 263, Morris 
(1984), pp 570, 614; Datta el al (1962), p 45 

39 Bhagwati and Desai (1970), pp 380-81 

40 See for instance Singh (1964), p 54. Cohen 
(1964), Varon (1969); Banerji (1975), 
pp 195-96; Bhagwati and Snnivasan (19"’5), 
p 75; Nayyar (1976), pp 50-52. 

41 Khan (1972), pp 69-70 In 1972 it was 
decided to do away with the multiple 
exchange rate under which jute manufac¬ 
tures were being exported at a pr eientiai 
rate of exchange made available tl o igh an 
export bonus and raw jute wv being 
exported al an artificially over-vali ed rate 
of exchange in relation to the domestic 
currency. Also see Bhattacharyu (1972), 
pp 99-100 

42 Islam (1978), p 9 quoting IBRD (19 j Also 
see Ahmad (1977) 

43 It is pertinent to note that over the period 
the share of hessian exports in the total 
increased in a fairly steady manner, while 
that of carpet backing declined This was 
an undesirable development insofar as yard 
for yard the value of carpet-backing cloti 
is much higher than that of hessian 

44 A notable study covering the period 1955-56 
to 1964-65 in support of this hypothesis is 
by Eaumas (1971) 

45 See Peera (1979b) Peera in this paper 
challenged Laumas’ arguments in support 
of the hypothesis. For a critique of the con¬ 
sumption versus exports controversy in 
respect of India’s jute manufactures, also 
see Rai (1978) 

46 A similar function was used by Kelkar and 
Sharma (1976) 

47 It is true that wholesale paces of jute goods, 
according to the data published by RBI m 
its “Annual Reports of Currency and 
Finance” over the period studied increased 
at a rate exceeding the rate of increase of 
export-unit values of jute goods 

48 For a parallel analysis relating to 
Bangladesh see Thomas (1979). 

49 Grills and Morrison (1974), pp 7 and 17 
(Annex I). 

50 Thomas (1979) 

51 Peera (1979) 

52 See State Bank of India (1980) and Chat- 



53 Mo&gja in a recent study 0J>5) hat made 
a bold, albeit statiitically not quite convin¬ 
cing, attempt to establish with the help of 
disaggregated import-market data, “that 
India and Bangladesh have in fact not really 
acted as competing duopolies inasmuch as 
the conditions that are necessary for such 
a typd of price competition either did not 
exist or were progressively nullified over 
time.” 


54 Peera (1979a) 

55 State Bank of India (1980) 

56 Sarkar (1984), p 219 

57 Paul and Mote (1970), p 895. 

58 Burger el al (1985), pp 62-63 

59 Anderson el al (1980), p 6 

60 We have already noted that the demand for 
both jute bags and caipet backing are 
highly price-elastic 

61 Ideally of course, price data for comparative 
purpose should refer to contract prices 
rather than spot quotations for marginal 
supplies 

62 Faaland and Parkinson (1976), p 178 

63 A major factor which helps competitor; Uke 
China in selling rice bags in Japan is their 
much lower freight cost (about thiee dollars 
per hundred bags) as compared with India 
(over nine dollars per hundred bags) 

64 However, while m the case of most other 
manufactured exports freight charges 
steadily went up more than the fob realisa¬ 
tions, m the case of jute goods the curve 
depicting the relation between the two has 
been much more uneven (kinked) because 
of the sharp fluctuations in the fob values 
of such goods 
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DISCUSSION 

Health Hazards at IRE Plant 


V T Padmanabhan 


R K GARG’s brief rejoinder ( EPW, October 
18) deals with “radiation safety measures 
adopted in the plant and the various flaws 
and inaccuracies” in my article fEPW, 
March 8-15) As regards the former, all what 
he has to state is the posting of a health 
physicist of BARC at the plant The mere 
posting of a health physicist and regular 
monitoring by him does not necessarily 
ensure any safety 

As regards monitoring, while external 
dose is -measured until December 1985 
regularly, until December 1985, there had 
been no regular monitoring for internal 
dose Garg’s claim that exposure to workers 
has not exceeded the “limit” is based on film 
badge readings done by BARC The Safety 
Review Committee of the Department of 
Atomic Energy (DAE) also stipulates that 
the collective exposure to the workers should 
not exceed 500 mtllirem per worker per 
year. 1 

In my report, there is no mention of any 
suspected cancer patient. It is not clear as 
to why the author has stated the examina¬ 
tion conducted at Trivandrum Medical 
College 

As regards disposal of radioactive waste, 
the author had not even seen my second 
report on Indian Rare Earths (IRE) 
entitled—“All within Limits—A Report on 
Radioactive Waste Management at IRE”. In 
fact, a copy of this paper is still lying on the 
table of the editor of EPW, 
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As for the liquid effluents, data published 
by the Kerala State Pollution Control Board 
shows that in 1981 (the only year for which 
data is available) IRE let off 705 I million 
litres of water which contained 11 97 tonnes 
of suspended solids and 73.00 tonnes of 
phosphates 2 Since the pollution control 
board does not have gadgets for measuring 
radioactivity, the exact quantification of 
radiation pollution load to the river and the 
acquatic system by this effluent discharge is 
not possible. According to my estimate, some 
1,500 kg of thorium and 15 kg of uranium 
escape into the river every year 

In the choice of control population, 
Garg’s advice to use males from Bangalore 
for whom annual age specific rates are 
available is a bit unscientific. Since ethnic 
and genetic factors as well as traditional 
diets, national habits, etc. have a bearing on 
the incidence of cancer, comparison of 
Malayalees with Kannadigas might yield 
misleading results. It has to be remembered 
that the incidence of cancer in Kerala is 1.95 
times higher than that of India 1 1n Kerala 
itself, hospital records indicate that there is 
a statistically significant difference between 
the three mam religious groups—Moslems, 
Christians and Hindus. 4 Studies spread 
over forty years in the USSR also indicate 
the influence of racial/ethnic factor. The 
overall incidence of malignant neoplasm (all 
types) in the USSR in 1980 was 205.2 per 
I lakh population The rate for Ukranian 
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SSft was 238.6 where as Ihdzhik SSR had 
just 71.6 per 1 lakh people 5 
Oarg points out that according to the 
medical history collected by the company, 
only five deaths can be attributed to cancer 
during the period 1970 to 1984 as against 
10 deaths assumed by me. Company records 
show that eight workers had cancer The 
cause of death of Philipose K, according to 
company record is “cardiac failure secondary 
to malignancy" K T Augustine died of car¬ 
diac pulmonary arrest and intracranial 
tumour. P C Vasu was suffering from 
leukemia and developed agranulocytosis 
(acute deficiency of white blood cells due 
to bone marrow damage) as a result of 
chemotherapy. In his case, the cause of death 
is shown as agranulocytosis Official records 
show that Kunjuveeran died of costochon¬ 
dritis (painful swelling of rib in the region 
of the chest) This disease is self-limiting and 
never fatal In fact, he was suffering from 
stomach cancer and died of the same 
disease In the case of Thomas P K, who 
died ol stomach cancer, the cause of death 
has not been recorded in official records 
1 he variable under examination in my study 
was incidence of cancer It is true that the 
first three cases mentioned above did not die 
ol cancer Nevertheless, they were suffering 
from cancel 

The study and control populations in my 
report consisted ot 80 per cent of the per¬ 
manent workfoice on the payroll in 1964 
Deaths and diseases occurring to those 
outside this population have not been con¬ 
sidered Total number of deaths due to 
cancer, heart diseases and all causes quoted 
by Garg pertains to all workers of TCC This 
number cannot be compared with the figures 
quoted lor IRE in my repoit 

Radi ai ion iNOt'cm srtRiLm 
There was a small error in the formula¬ 
tion of sentences regarding radiation induced 
sterility The corrected passage is given 
below 

l he ovaries and testis are highly sensitive to 
damage by any form of ionising radiation, 
and sterility is easily produced in either sex 
by a single exposure or by the cumulative ef¬ 
fects of repeated small exposures \ single 
dose of 500 rems delivered to ovaries is suf¬ 
ficient to produce permanent sterility in most 
women, whereas somewhat smaller doses 
result in temporary suppression of ovulation 
and menstruation The minimal sterilising 
dose is said to be less for men than for 
women, but few quantitative data are 
available 6 

The above book was published in 1971 It 
is likely that Garg’s information is the latest 
available Garg, however, dose not state the 
sici dicing dose for men Let us say, the 
sterilising dose is 1,000 rems which is dou¬ 
ble that of women or 1,500 rems which is 
three times the female dose Would it be 
possible for a worker of IRE to absorb this 
high a dose during the first eight years of 
his service? (Assuming that he starts work¬ 
ing at the age of 18 and marries and decides 
to have a child at the age of 26) 

To answer this question, we would have 
to work out the maximum dose a worker in 
IRE could have absorbed during the early 


4$ at IRE. Says a brochure published by 
BAR C: “The Rcare Earths Division Plant 
at Udyogamanda! chemically treats 
mon&zite for separation of thorium and RE 
fractions. The different chemical process 
streams concentrate thorium, radium, etc, 
and consequently large variation in the 
radiation fields (1.5 to lOOmrem/hr) at dif¬ 
ferent locations in the plant are observed” 
A worker employed at the spot with 100 
millirems an hour for seven hours a day, 300 
days a year would accumulate 210 rems 
within a year. And in eight years 1,680 rems. 

The BARC brochure quoted above goes 
on “The results of regular area monitoring 
aie utilised for proper radiation exposure 
control by way of restricting occupancy in 
certain areas and by rotation of workers” 

Health physicists of BARC were posted 
in IRE in 1965 and the area monitoring was 
done in that year alone. Till then, workers 
were permanently posted for different sec¬ 
tions In 1966, the rotation of workers was 
introduced To the best of my knowledge, 
there is no restriction of occupancy in the 
IRE plant. Workers are forced to work, 
sometime even 12 hours continuously in any 
spot Of the ten infertile workers in my 
report, four had joined IRE before 1955 and 
were working there for full 10 years, with no 
one around to monitor and record the dose 
absorbed 

Some ten to fifteen per cent of all mar¬ 
ried couples in the developed countries are 
infertile Comparable data for developing 
countries, most of which are in the tropical 
region is not available Climate and ethnic 
factors are likely to have a bearing on this 
More important is the availability ot medical 
care The easy availability of medical care 
to the majority of the population would in¬ 
variably result in survival of even the 
weakest, and this is a likely cause of increas¬ 
ing infertility in the developed countries 
Medical care being what it is in India, the 
possibility of weaker members dying would 
naturally lead to a reduced infertility rate in 
the general population 

For genetic disorders,'it is obvious from 
our original report that a proper medical 
check up was not done For obvious 
reasons—lack of resources The judgment 


of Llwy Hospital that t'be 
genetic disorders born to one couple is due 
to in-breeding was also mentioned m the 
original report Garg has not cared to con¬ 
sider the reasons advanced for questioning 
the Lissy Hospital judgment. 

A proper occupational/environmental 
health survey can only be undertaken, if all 
necessary information (like the personal 
dossiers of the workers, details regarding 
the radiation dose received, inventory of 
radioactive materials released to the environ¬ 
ment, etc) are placed at the disposal of the 
study team. IRE management has not even 
cared to reply to my requests to provide these 
information 

The report on IRE was first published by 
the Kerala Shasthra Sahitya Panshad m 
January 1986. IRE management took a full 
eight months to respond to it In his rejoin¬ 
der, the chairman and managing director ot 
IRE states that I have not cared to conduct 
an indepth examination of sterile workers 
and children with genetic disorders The 
same charges were levelled by him and his 
subordinates in a press conference held at 
Cochin on November 19, 1986. When jour¬ 
nalists asked him “But why don’t you con¬ 
duct such an examination and prove him 
wrong conclusively'’" There has been no 
response. An enterprise with all the resources 
and scientific and technical humanpower is 
still shying away from doing what it is e\ 
pected to do 
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/ Are harmful \ 

/ medicines, \ 
banned ■ •' 
elsewhere, 

\ marketed in 
% India? 


No drug can be imported, 
manufactured or marketed in India 
unless it is approved by the Central 
Drugs Controller. Ana only if the 
trials conducted by clinicians approved 
by the Drugs Controller establish that 
the drug is safe can it be marketed in 
the country 

Import, manufacture and sale of drugs 
ana medicines in our country are 
regulated by the Drugs & Cosmetics 
Act, 1940 and the Rules made 
thereunder The regulatory provisions 
regarding the import of new drugs 
were introduced in the Drugs & 
Cosmetics Rules in 1952, and those 
regarding manufacture in 1961 These 
have been progressively made more 
stringent 

Our country has strict laws governing 
import of drugs. This has been 
confirmed by an internationally- 
renowned expert. Dr. Bernard A 
Haines, who made a comparative study 
of drug regulations in various 
countries Dr Haines listed India 
among countries having the most 
stringent drug regulations 

Close watch 

The Central Drug Control 
Organisation keeps a close watch on 
drugs marketed in India When a drug 
is banned abroad, WHO informs the 
Indian Drugs Controller He then 
takes suitable action, on the advice of 
medical experts, including the Indian 
Council of Medical Research, to ban, 
restrict or allow its use based on Indian 
experience 

There is no unanimity m the action 
taken by different countries for the 
withdrawal of drugs A drug banned in 
one country may continue to be 
marketed in another This is because 
each country has its own needs and 
requirements There are genetic, 
dietary, climatic and other differences 
These are taken into account by the 
Drugs Controller while giving 
permission to market drugs 


Not every drug banned overseas is 
prohibited in India, just as not all drugs 
permitted to be marketed abroad are 
allowed to be sold in our country This 
is true not only of drugs but of other 
products as well DDT is banned in 
several countries but it is still widely 
used in India and is manufactured in 
the country. 

Among drugs. Piperazine used in the 
treatment of worms is marketed in 
many countries, including the U K and 
the USA It is on the WHO list of 
essential drugs. But it is banned in the 
Netherlands and in Sweden 

Hydroxyquinoline, an antidiarrhoeal 
drug, is marketed in 34 countries, but 
Japan, Norway, Sweden and 
Bangladesh have banned it. 

There are other medicines such as 
Phenylbutazone, Lynestranol, and 
Nitrofuran compounds which are 
banned in some countnes but 
permitted in several others 

Combination drugs 
There has been criticism of 
combination drugs Several 
combination drugs, have been 
marketed in the country for many 
years now All such drugs were 
approved by the Drug Control 
Authorities when they were first 
introduced If they were not useful or 
rational they would not have been 


allowed to be marketed in the first 
place 

However, some time ago, the Drug 
Technical Advisory Board appointed an 
expert committee to review 34 
categories of combination drugs The 
committee felt that there was now no 
therapeutic rationale for 23 of them 
and recommended that they should be 
weeded out, 16 immediately and 7 over 
a period of time It also recommended 
that some single-ingredient drugs 
should be banned. 

The Government accepted the 
recommendations and banned such 
combinations Since then three more 
categories were banned making a total 
of 26 categories of drugs banned so 
far, which cover about 2,000 
.formulations 

Recently, another committee was set 
up to review all marketed drugs on a 
continuing basis Clear guidelines have 
also been laid down for the approval of 
combination drugs 
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Pollution control - to clean your environment 


The country's largest turnkey project to prevent 
pollution of the nver Bhavani was carried out by 
Voltas It has gone deep into the high technology 
area of designing, manufactunng and 
commissioning equipment to control pollution of 
air and water Efforts to clean the environment is a 
major example of the multi dimensional activities 
of Voltas. 


Voltas is what it has to be An extensively 
diversified business to satisfy the essential needs of 
society it believes excellence in performance is an 
achievable virtue 



VOLTAS Development through diversity 
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Combustion Engineering is actively helping to develop national power generation 
capabilities in over 80 countries worldwide. 

For example, we’ve been working with India’s Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited 
(BHEL) for over 15 years. During this penod, India has shifted from being an importer of 
power equipment to a position of self-reliance To date, BHEL in association with C-E has 
designed, ouilt and installed more than 13,000 MW of generation capacity (over 80 steam 
generators), with an additional 13,000 MW to go into operation in the near future 

Through technology transfer programs, C-E licenses local industries to fabncate 
steam generators. We’ve trained thousands of engineers from around the world in areas 
such as management, design and manufacturing. When needed, we provide operator 
training programs. And we can also assist in arranging favorable financing. 

C-E is ready to work with your country to open up new ways of achieving energy 
independence 

For more information, write: Combustion Engineering, Inc , Department CEP3-EPW, 
PO. Box 952, Windsor, CT 06095-6052, USA 
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Drug Policy 

IT is doubtful if even the government’s critics were prepared to see the 
government give in to the demands of the pharmaceutical industry to quite 
the extent that it has in its long-awaited drug policy announced this week On 
the other hand, the policy bears no imprint of the views and arguments 
advanced by the consumer and drug action groups with which the government 
• had put up such a show of holding consultations The many issues—for 
example, the preparation of an essential drugs list, the need to eliminate the 
large number of unnecessary drug formulations, the continuing availability 
of harmful, irrational combination drugs—raised by these groups find no place 
in the operative parts of the new drug policy. Nevertheless, the government 
intends to continue the charade of consulting all interests and groups. This 
is evident from the decision to set up a National Drug and Pharmaceutical 
Authority which is described as “an apex body” and is to have “representation 
from all the concerned agencies including those from the industry" The 
proposed Authority will not be a body of independent experts and will have 
a purely advisory role. With conflicting interests represented on it, it will be 
a talking shop but will serve the purpose of sustaining the m>th oi the 
government consulting all concerned interests 

The pharmaceutical industry had fought the earlier drug policy, framed in 
1978 on the basis of the recommendations of the Hathi Commiuce, on ihe 
ground that the government’s attempt to control the prices of pharmaceutical 
products had, by adversely affecting its profitability, robbed the mdustr> of 
ail incentive to expand production The government, it is apparent trom the 
new policy, has swallowed this argument hook, line and sinker. The policy 
statement could not have been more explicit on this point “In order to increase 
production which will lead to ultimate loweung of prices ot drugs, it is pioposed 
to reduce the existing span of price control over drugs and pharmaceuticals" 
Such blind faith in what has come to be known as supply-side economics would 
be naive in any situation; in regard lo the pharmaceutical industry in a pooi 
country, with the prices of drugs being literally a matter of life and death for 
the large majority of the people, it represents the height of cynicism and 
callousness. Even the Indian Medical Association, which is b> no means 
unsympathetic to the pharmaceutical industry, has warned ol steep incicases 
in prices of medicines and has characterised the new drug polic> as “pio- 
industry and anti-people’’ 

The government had, it is true, failed to implement the drug policy of 1978 
and the drug price control order framed under it. Apart from the determined 
opposition of the industry from the very outset, this was largely because of 
the vast array of unnecessary formulations, some of them even harmful, now 
produced and marketed by the pharmaceutical industry Studies have shown 
that, for instance, out of 47 top-selling drug formulations for the treatment 
of diarrhoea only seven could be justified scientifically, 20 of the rest were 
found to be harmful and, in the opinion of the paediatrician who conducted 
the study, needed to be withdrawn from the market Similarly, out of 59 
analgesic preparations listed in the monthly index of medical specialities, 
45 were found to be irrational. Again, a random survey of tonics marketed 
by leading pharmaceutical companies by the then deput> director of the 
National Institute of Nutrition, Hyderabad, showed that none of the formulae 
of these tonics was rational. What was needed, therefore, as the first step in 
the framing of a rational drug policy was to draw up a list of essential drugs 
on the basis of the incidence of major diseases and to weed out the large number 
of irrelevant and irrational formulations. This issue has been raised iepeatedly. 
The Hathi Committee had drawn up a list of 117 essential drugs The World 
Health Organisations has since 1977 been promoting the idea of an essential 
drugs list based on its own list of 200 drugs Non-official groups here ha\e 
suggested even shorter lists as being adequate for our health requirements The 
new drug policy has instead set its seal on the prevalent pattern of drug 
production. It drastically reduces the coverage of price control, freeing the rest 
of the industry’s output, including the plethora of unnecessary irrational and 
even harmful products, from control with the objective, in terms of ns own 
logic, of encouraging their further proliferation. 

Price control will now be confined to two categories of drugs the first 
consisting of drugs necessary for the national health programme and the 


second of oilier essential drugs The 
maximum allowable post-manilfacturifig 
expenses (MAPI or the equivalent ol the 
‘mai k-up' under the old polic>) on drugs in 
the two eategones will be 75 per cent and 
IOC per cent, respectively, compared to the 
earlier 40 per cent and 55 per cent What 
this means is that just to prevent a decline 
in the quantity of drugs supplied under the 
public health programmes the allocation of 
funds tor purchase of druga would have lo 
be raised by between one-fourth and one 
third—something which, considering the 
state of funding of these programmes, can 
be leadily ruled out It is also inte r esting that 
despite all the discussion on the subject that 
has gone on, the government has failed to 
draw up ihe list ol other essential drugs fal¬ 
ling in the second category mentioned above 
The task has been left to a ‘high-level expert 
committee’ which is expected to lake three 
months The dooi has thus been left open 
lor further lobbying by the industry over 
which drugs should be in which list and 
which ones should be taken out ol the ambu 
ol piico coniiol altogether The industry 
which is otheiwise apt to argue that all, or 
almost all, ol 40,(XX) to 60,(XX) drug tormula 
lions made and sold in the counliy are 
‘essential’ can be depended upon to con¬ 
tradict itsell without the least embarrass¬ 
ment and determine the essentiality or other¬ 
wise ol particular dings with the utmost 
rigour when it comes to compiling the lists 
of drugs to be subjected to price control 

The new drug policy also marks the 
abandonment ol the hall-hearted evpenment 
with using generic names of drugs instead 
ol brand names initiated, again following the 
Hathi Committee’s recommendation, by the 
1978 poltsv tn the case of five drugs Doing 
awav with btanded dtugs, it has been shown, 
can make a decisive contribution to lowering 
the prices ol essential drugs in a poor 
counliy by eliminating dtug monopolies and 
ihe vast biand promotional expenditure 
inclined in ordei lo build up these mono¬ 
polies Theie is no refcience in the drug 
policy statement to the objective of substitu¬ 
tion of generic lor biand names ol diugs, 
though in his comments after the announce¬ 
ment ot the policy the secretaiy lo the 
department of chemicals and petiochemicals 
rcitetated ihe government’s intention to 
requite drug manufacturers to punt generic 
names also on drug packages Evidently the 
government did not want to commit itself 
to even this watered clown action in the 
formal policy statement use’ll 

This is haidly suipusmg in view ol the 
policy's pre-occupation with fostering the 
growth and profitability ot the phatma 
ceuticul industiv which, it is assumed, will 
ipw Jacio scive the cause of better medical 
care and improved health of the people To 
"further encourage pioduction” it is, there¬ 
fore, proposed “to extend the scheme ol 
broadbanding to 31 groups ol bulk drugs 
and formulations” The policy of delicen- 
sing, initiated with the dehcenstng of 82 
drugs in June last year, too is to be “pro- 


grcsjjvdy extended” and wilt apply to all 
non-FERA and non-MKTP companies This 
marks the victory of the efforts of the 
multinational pharmaceutical companies to 
be treated on par with Indian companies All 
except eight of the multinationals have now 
reduced their foreign shareholding to 40 per 
cent or less and have thus become non- 
FERA companies, though in every sense 
they continue tr be fully-controlled sub¬ 
sidiaries of their loreign principals With 
such strong inducement it is to be expected 
that the remaining eight companies too will 
soon follow suit so that in terms of the 
fiction ol the government's diug policy our 
pharmaceutical industry would have been 
rendered wholly ‘Indian’ 


Anti-Nuclear Movement 


Lesson of Narora 


EARLY this week most national dailies took 
note of a rally against the Narora nuclear 
power project and most uncompromisingly 
termed it a ‘failure’ The local people, the 
reports said, could not believe that the pro¬ 
ject which had brought them such benefits 
as roads, services and jobs, albeit temporary, 
could cause any harm There was then no 
question of them supporting any rally which 
called for a halt to the project The nuclear 
industry will no doubt gleefully lap up the 
reporis and use it to undermine the move¬ 
ment—here in fact is jusi the lever it needs 
to keep the components of the movement 
aparf 

The fact is that in other places and at 
other times—for instance, at Kakrapara in 
Clujaiat where another nuclear power pro¬ 
ject is corning up—it is the local people who 
have taken the lead in objecting to the pro¬ 
jects Again in Kothamangalam in Kerala the 
proposed nuclear plant was abandoned 
because the Organisation for Protection 
from Nuclear Radiation mobilised local sup¬ 
port and opposed the plant on the basis that 
the population around the proposed sue was 
far larger than stipulated by the Interna¬ 
tional Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Narora incident, however, has raised a 
number of other issues. 

If it is true that the local people were not 
over-enthusiastic about the rally, this is 
nothing surprising. It is in fact a dilemma 
which ihe anti-nuclear movement and for 
that matter any environmental movement— 
and the anti-nuclear movement is that—will 
have to come to grips with. A nuclear power 
project, because it takes so long to construct 
and involves various disciplines, does pro¬ 
vide a variety of odd jobs to the local people 
during that time It is also true that in many 
cases the ideal solution proposed by, say, an 
environmental group would result tn loss of 
jobs If such movements are to be successful 
and not become elitist and disconnected 
from reality, they have not only to make 
efforts to initilve those directly affected— 
the local population and the workers—but 


also to seek solutions that are appropriate 
to all sections of the movement. 

This is not. of course, to say that because 
these projects provide much-needed jobs and 
other services, objections to them must be 
somewhat muted. Even if we accept for the 
moment that it is possible to delink the 
‘peaceful’ uses of nuclear energy from its 
more belligerent aspects, there is increasing 
evidence that the background radiation 
around a nuclear facility—even a ’safely-run’ 
unit—may well be responsible for a greater 
cancer risk. The pioneering work of Anne 
Stewart on childhood cancer clusters around 
nuclear facilities has shown that cosmic rays, 
weapons testing and emissions from 
nuclear power plants may add significantly 
to the effect of background terrestrial 
gamma radiation which has been shown to 
have stronger effect on cancer than pre-natal 
x-rays However, the anti-nuclear movement 
in India has to seriously find ways and 
means of making the issue meaningful to the 
large mass of the population to whom 
radiation injury or the risk of a possible 
Chernobyl occumng is too far removed to 
be real 

West Bengal 


Desperate Alliance 


THE electoral agreement recently arrived at 
in a meeting between Chandrasekhar and 
Pranab Mukherjee for a joint electoral front 
between the Janata Party and the Congress 
(Indira-Subhas) in West Bengal is plainly a 
desperate move The profound discovery by 
the two leaders of a “political vacuum” in 
the state, supposed to be the result of “disen¬ 
chantment of the people with the ruling Left 
Front and the Congres.s(I)’’ is little more 
than a myth as all evidence goes to show 
that there is a near-total polarisation of 
West Bengal voters between the ruling Front 
and the Congrcss(I). Neither the Janata Par¬ 
ty, nor the ‘democratic, socialist and secular 
forces’, whatever they be and however much 
vaunted they may be by the two leaders, have 
ever been able to make their presence felt on 
the West Bengal political map after the Lok 
Sabha elections in 1977 The still proble¬ 
matic emergence of Pranab Mukherjee’s par¬ 
ty as a new partner of the projected third 
force can hardly make any difference to the 
existing political configuration in the state. 
If anything, the newly-forged alliance can 
earn discredit only, because of its patent 
cynicism 

The Janata Party which had arisen out of 
an incomplete coalescence of a number of 
disparate political forces represented only a 
single point consensus, namely, opposition 
to the imperial politics of Indira Gandhi 
Even after the splits it suffered from, the 
rump Janata Party, led by its unchangeable 
president Chandrasekhar, has not succeed¬ 
ed in going beyond this original consensus 
io work out a consistent and coherent 
political alternative to the Congress(l). 
Pranab Mukherjee’s budding party, on the 



other hand, is committed to fighting against 
the son’s supposed departures from the 
mother’s heritage. Indeed, reinstallation of 
Indira Gandhi’s politics in its undiluted 
glory is the sole proclaimed goal of Pranab 
Mukherjee’s fledgeling party. That parties 
with such contradictory political aims can 
have joined hands is an index of their 
desperation for securing just a small corner 
in the sun, while any expectation that they 
may be entertaining of being taken seriously 
by the sophisticated voters of West Bengal 
is a measure of their naivete 


Politics 


The Speaker’s Powers 


A Correspondent writes: 

ON November 24, in an unprecedented 
move, the speaker of the Tamil Nadu 
legislative assembly P H Pandian disquali¬ 
fied seven DMK MLAs from continuing as 
members of the assembly “for having 
violated the oath taken by them under article 
188 by burning a copy of the constitution 
or part of it publicly” Earlier all the seven 
‘disqualified’ MLAs, including the DMK 
general secretary K Anbazhagan, were in¬ 
volved >n burning part 17 of the constitu¬ 
tion as part of the ongoing anti-Hindi 
agitation in the state 
The ruling of P H Pandian is a dangerous 
case of an assembly speaker arrogating to 
himself powers which are constitutionally 
not his. Article 191 (1) of the constitution, 
which deals with the circumstances under 
which MLAs can be disqualified from being 
the members of the house specifies five well- 
defined reasons for such disqualification. 
Importantly, the reasons for disqualification 
listed out in the constitution do not include 
the violation of the oath taken by the 
members. This means that only a court of 
law can decide whether burning part of the 
constitution is violation of the oath taken 
by them and whether violation of the oath 
is sufficient ground to disqualify them from 
the house By disqualifying the MLAs on his 
own for "violating the oath taken by them”, 
the speaker has in fact functioned as a court 
of law. In the context of Pandian usurping 
the power of the judiciary to himself, one 
may note that earlier this year Pandian m 
his capacity as the speaker of the assembly 
had 'set aside’ a Madras High Court judg¬ 
ment arguing that the state assembly 
represents the people who are the ultimate 
judge. 

Further, article 192 of the constitution 
shows very clearly that disqualifying mem¬ 
bers of the assembly is not within the powers 
of the speaker and only the state governor 
can disqualify MLAs from the house. Article 
192 reads as follows: 
if any question anses as to whether a member 
of a house of the legislature of a state has 


become subject to any of the disqualifica¬ 
tions mentioned in clause (1) of article 191. 
the question shall be referred for the deci¬ 
sion of the governoi and his decision shall 
be final 

Before giving any decision on any such ques¬ 
tion the governor shall obtain the opinion ol 
the Election Commission and shall au 
■ according to such opinion 
P H Pandian’s unilateral decision to dis¬ 
qualify the members without referring the 
matter to the governor is, thus, in flagrant 
violation of the constitution and in the pro¬ 
cess he has exercised powers that are con¬ 
stitutionally those of the executive 
The usurpation of the powers ot the 
judiciary and executive by the speaker may 
spell disaster for the already fragile 
parliamentary process in the country As the 
constitution has such general prescriptions 
as that every citizen should “cherish and 
follow the noble ideals which inspired our 
national struggle for freedom”, it is possible 
for the speaker of any state assembly to con¬ 
strue an off-the-cuff remark of an MLA as 
violation of the constitution and hence the 
oath taken by him or her If the ruling’ ol 
Pandian goes unaltered, such reasoning b> 
the speaker would be sufficient to disqualify 
duly-elected members of state assemblies 
When one knows that the neutrality of the 
institution of speaker is just a fiction and 
the speakers in reality often operate as 
mufflers of the voice of opposition within 
the house, one can very well imagin the con¬ 
sequences of handing over such unlimited 
power to the speaker It will narrow the limits 
of opposition politics within and outside the 
house to a great degree 

Sri Lanka 


Growing Desperation 


YET another ‘crucial’ round of talks is 
under way this week on the Thmil issue in 
Sri Lanka with the two Indian ministerial 
envoys, Natwar Singh and P Chidambaram, 
departing for Colombo. And yet again hopes 
have been expressed in various quarters 
about the possibility of a 'break-through' in 
the deadlock confronting the Indian 
negotiators 

However, the truth of the matter is that 
apart from some minor agreements—which 
will only be relevant if the larger issues are 
resolved—neither the Tamils nor the Sri 
Lanka authorities have moved much from 
their previous positions Also becoming 
apparent is a sense of desperation on the 
part of India The focus of all hope is now 
apparently on the proposal to trifurcate the 
eastern province—with Thncomalee coming 
under Smhala control, Batticaloa under the 
limits and Amparai under the Muslims. 
Ironically enough, the new dispensation has 
been rejected by all parties concerned. In fact 
on the eve of the Indian ministers’ visit, 


the Sri Lanka home affairs minister, 
K W Devanayagam, a Tamil, announced 
that the members of parliament from the 
eastern province reject both the merger move 
as well as the division ot the piovince Even 
the TULF, it appears, has rejected the pro¬ 
posal While influential Muslims living in 
and around Colombo and close to the 
Sinhala political leadership arc against the 
move, neither section would support the 
trifurcation provided they could continue to 
work with the Tamils in keeping the domi¬ 
nant Sinhalas under control The current 
proposal is, however, reportedly based on 
distorted population statistics. Amparai 
which has been designated as a Muslim area 
has a large Sinhala population even accord¬ 
ing to the 1981 census, subsequent to which 
the government has settled thousands of 
Sinhala families in the area In the present 
proposal, therefore, Muslims are likely to be 
a minority in the province to be carved out 
foi them in the eastern region 
The LTTE has in the meanwhile let loose 
another ‘extermination’ drive—this time 
against the Eelam People’s Revolutionary 
Liberation Tront (EPRLF) It has listed 
several reasons justifying the action, among 
them EPRLF's “lawlessness, atrocities and 
anti-social nature”, and its involvement in 
the November incident in lamil Nadu when 
a local youth was shot dead following alter¬ 
cations between the EPRLF- and the local 
people li was only in late April that LT1 E 
conducted a systematic attack oil the TEIX) 
and this too, incidentally, took place during 
the visit of an earlier Indian delegation 
Political observers have called the tuning of 
these attacks significant. The EPRl F has in 
the meanwhile denied the LTTE reports that 
it had been eliminated in the recent Jaffna 
clashes In fact, it has further accused 'the 
LTTE of training anti-national forces in its 
camps in India and has stated that there is 
evidence to show that the LTTE was using 
‘NATO-type weaponry' including ‘Israel 
manufactured arms’ 

These clashes, charges and counter¬ 
charges have further added to the Indian 
government’s desperation, particularly when 
it appears to have run out of ideas on how 
to advance the negotiations If the increas¬ 
ing number of events involving the militants 
in Tamil Nadu get out of hand, the centre 
will be forced to act in a more telling man¬ 
ner against them As of now the government 
has been largely turning a blind eye to the 
increasing number of law-and-order in¬ 
cidents involving the militants in Tamil 
Nadu—oi at best, acting in an un-coordi- 
nated and haphazard manner In a sense the 
Indian government is at present in some¬ 
thing of a dilemma—if it comes down 
heavily on the militants, its role as a 
negotiator is at stake However, if the 
political mileage to be gained out of the 
Sri Lanka situation continues to diminish, 
then the prospects for the Tamils may be 
entirely different. 
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BUSINESS 


Cry for Imported Oils 


N1 W DFI Hi's decision effecting a further 
drastic cut in the supply of imported edible 
oils to the vanaspati industry to barely 10 
per cent ol its total oil icquirements, effec¬ 
tive December 1, which came as a big sur¬ 
prise to the trade and industry, has brought 
about a profound change in the overall 
vegetable oils market scenario Vanaspati 
prices were promptly marked up by Rs 40 
to Rs 50 per tin (15 kg) The prices of vege¬ 
table oils—edible as well as non-edible— also 
registered sharp increases, the rise being par¬ 
ticularly pronounced in respect of oils per¬ 
mitted to be used by the vanaspati industry. 
Between December 4 and 13, refined soy¬ 
bean oil in the Bombay wholesale market 
rose bv Rs 1,600 a tonne, refined cottonseed 
oil by Rs 1,400, edible rice bran oil by 
Rs 1,300, relincd iapc-mustard oil by 
Rs 1,300, sesame oil by Rs 3,500, ground¬ 
nut oil by Rs 400, linseed oil by Rs 800 and 
castor oil bs Rs 700 The informal price 
control having been discontinued since the 
beginning ot Nosembei, the use in vanaspati 
prices simply reflected the steep escalation 
in costs of production lollowing the reduced 
supply ol low-piiced imported oils and 
increased dependence on high-priced in¬ 
digenous oils The rise in the prices of 
indigenous oils is a sequel to the increased 
demand from the vanaspati industry despite 
the suspension ot operations by a few big 
units following the cut in the imported oils 
supply 

The drastic cut in the allocation of im¬ 
ported oils to the vanaspati industry has 
implications which extend well beyond its 
impact on prices Since the brief communi¬ 
cation about the revised allocation is not 
accompanied by any supporting statement 
explaining why the cut has been effected, the 
government action is capable of varying in¬ 
terpretations It is indeed difficult to say with 
any certainty whether this signifies a basic 
change in the government’s policy orienta¬ 
tion Judging by the massive imports year 
after year and the way the government has 
been going about revising its policy in regard 
to pricing and allocation of imported oils 
as also the usage of indigenous oils, it is 
dithcult to find any convincing rationale 
behind the government's policy for vanaspati 
Imports have not been strictly related to 
variations in domestic supply The decon¬ 
trol of vanaspati prices in January 1986 was 
widely interpreted as marking the dawn of 
a new era for the industry which, except for 
the short period during the Janata regime 
due to lack of agreement on the delivered 
price ot imported oils, has all along been 
subjected to statutory or informal price con¬ 
trol But the control was reimposed after just 
fivernonths. The usage of rapeseed oil has 
bcCT<changed from lime to tunc quite 

.i^-The revised allocation of 10 per cent is the 


lowest since 1977 and it raises many ques¬ 
tions. Is one to dismiss the latest cut as yet 
another ad hoc measure to deal with the ex¬ 
igencies of the emerging situation'' Is it 
merely aimed at regulating the supply of im¬ 
ported oils according to the flush and lean 
seasons for indigenous oil supply to enable 
farmers obtain remunerative prices for their 
produce in the harvest season and minimise 
intra-seasonal fluctuations in oil prices’’ 
Does the cut indicate belated realisation on 
the part of the government that the policy 
it has followed hitherto of according special 
treatment to vanaspati, which is nothing but 
refined and hydrogenated oil, was irrational 
and unrealistic and that the supply of im¬ 
ported oils to the industry at concessional 
prices was not only wasteful use of foreign 
exchange resources but it also hampcicd ef¬ 
forts at increasing indigenous supply? Could 
it be that the compulsions of the loreign ex¬ 
change situation have at long last forced the 
government to take a bold decision to restrict 
edible oil imports to the minimum and to 
virtually do away with the allocation of 
imported oils to the vanaspati industry 9 
One hopes that the drastic cut in the 
allocation of imported oils to the vanaspati 
industry is no ad hoc measure and that it 
really signiltes a basic change in the govern¬ 
ment’s policy orientation. The industry 
cannot be expected to take kindly to any 
measure that affects the availability ol raw 
material and makes it costlier The assured 
supply of imported oils in large quantities 
at highly concessional prices and informal 
control over vanaspati prices at well below 
the ruling prices of indigenous oils gave a 
big boost to production and consumption 
of vanaspati and also encouraged generation 
of black money. The industry's fortunes had 
thus been closely linked with the easy 
availability of imported oils at concessional 
prices. Little wonder therefore that the 
Indian Vanaspati Producer’s Association has 
strongly criticised the government’s decision 
drastically reducing the allocation of im¬ 
ported oils to 10 per cent In a detailed 
memorandum to the prune minister, the 
union finance mimstet and the ministry of 
food and civil supplies, the 1VPA chief, 

B L Jaju, has pointed out that the industry 
would soon have to buy oils from the open 
market at exorbitant prices and this would 
lead to vicious circle of indigenous oils chas¬ 
ing vanaspati prices and vanaspati prices 
pushing up prices of edible oils and fats It 
is also argued that in view of the unsatisfac¬ 
tory availability of permitted and matching 
indigenous oils the drastic cut in imported 
oils allocated to the industry would render 
the industry sick overnight to the detriment 
of vanaspati consumers, especially in the 
States of Punjab, Haryana, UP, Rajasthan, 
Delhi, Jammu and Kashmir and 
Chandigam. 


The government cannot possibly be un¬ 
aware of the consequences of restricting 
edible oil imports, drastically reducing the 
allocation to the vanaspati industry and 
compelling it to depend mainly on indigenous 
oils With the usage of two major oils— 
groundnut oil and mustard oil—banned, the 
total availability of permissible oils does not 
exceed 5 lakh tonnes. And if due allowance 
is made for oils going into direct consump¬ 
tion, the actual availability for the vanaspati 
industry will be still smaller This will natu¬ 
rally act as a severe constraint on vanaspati 
production with inevitable impact on prices 
Since the overall supply position of edible 
oils during the current season (1986-87) 
cannot be regarded as very satisfactory the 
anticipated cut in imports will have the effect 
of keeping oilseeds/oiis prices on the high 
side Already, the current edible oil prices 
are up over the previous year’s prices by 30 
to 60 per cent The government does not 
seem much bothered on that score as it is 
now inclined to the view that the rise in 
prices will act as a big incentive for increas¬ 
ed production and fuller exploitation of the 
existing oil bearing resources If higher prices 
can lead to increased production the haid- 
ship suffered by consumers would be worth¬ 
while Despite the cut in edible oil imports, 
the government proposes to keep the supply 
under the public distnbution system at the 
same level as last year to meet the needs of 
the consumer The state governments have 
been urged to exercise utmost vigil to sec that 
there is no misuse of oils being supplied 
under the PDS The task is admittedly 
difficult but it has got to be performed, 

There is no sound reason why the 
vanaspati industry should be accorded 
special treatment by way of assured supply 
of raw material at a concessional price The 
view is widely shared that massive edible oil 
imports and ill-conceived curbs on the use 
of indigenous oils by the industry have great¬ 
ly harmed the cause of increasing domestic 
production New Delhi’s move to drastical¬ 
ly reduce the supply of imported oils to the 
vanaspati industry is welcome. Since the in¬ 
dustry will now have to compete with refin¬ 
ed oils, it is only fair and propel that all 
curbs on production and usage of indige¬ 
nous oils are done away with The industry 
will then have no legitimate cause to com¬ 
plain Did not the VMA chief H V Mariwala 
urge the members at the last annual meeting 
to ponder over "what if we were to tell the 
government” to “keep your imported oil but 
give us our freedom"—freedom from con¬ 
trol on prices, on oil utilisation, on specifica¬ 
tions within nutritional needs, on packag¬ 
ing material, on packaging capacities, on 
what qualities the consumer shall consume, 
on distribution pattern and on shackling in¬ 
novation and free enterprise. The industry's 
case for ‘full freedom’ merits serious con¬ 
sideration since it is now being compelled 
to rely almost entirely on indigenous oils 


Computer Software 


New Export Policy 


THE computer software policy announced 
by the government on December 19 provides 
for single window clearance of software 
applications including issuance of import 
licences and liberal grant of foreign exchange 
for manpowei development The policy aims 
at providing a significant boost to software 
expoits For this purpose, exporters would 
be allowed to import software under OGL 
with an ad valorem duty of only 60 per cent 
but against such imports there will be a 
heavy export obligation and defaulters 
would be liable to heavy penalties Under the 
existing norms, imports of certain types of 
software are allowed at a higher duty of 145 
per cent 

For any organisation setting up an export- 
oriented software company and requiring 
import of hardware and/or software of com¬ 
puter/computer-based systems, foreign 
exchange requirement for such import may 
be met 'hrough any combination of the 
following options (a) through the govern¬ 
ment, (b) through NR1 paiticipation, 
(O toreign exchange entitlement as a result 
of excess exports, (d) toieign participation, 
and (e) any other source permuted by the 
RBI Imports under the software export 
scheme will have software export obligation 
equal to 250 pei cent of the foreign exchange 
used undei option (a) plus 150 per cent of 
foreign exchange under other options to be 
fulfilled over a period of four years 

50 per cent of excess software export 
earnings made over and above the export 
obligation can be made use of by the ex¬ 
porter for importing new computer systems, 
software and hardware sub-systems and/or 
augmenting his existing computer installa¬ 
tions, and office equipment and computer 
spare parts This import will have to be 
aimed at taking up further software exports 
and will be subject to actual user condition 
and export obligation of 150 per cent of ci f 
value of imports Such excess export benefit 
can be accommodated for a period of three 
years 

In addition to the sources mentioned 
above, the EX1M Bank of India will piovide 
foreign exchange to software exporters for 
imports. The EXIM Bank facility will carry 
with it an export obligation of 350 per cent 
of the foreign exchange used for import and 
this export obligation will have to be fulfilled 
over a period oi four years A time-frame 
has been set for this purpose Twenty per 
cent of the obligation will have to be fulfilled 
by the end of the second year, 50 per cent 
by the end of the third year and 100 per cent 
by the end of the fourth year. If the company 
concerned fails to show export performance 
as per the obligation, twice the amount 
falling short of the obligation will have to 
be paid by tt to the EXIM Bank in rupees 
by way of penalty 

The procedures for clearance have been 
simplified. The inter-ministerial committee 


of the department ot Electronics constituted 
in 1984 will function as an effective instru¬ 
ment for single window clearance and for 
co-ordination of action on all cases of soft¬ 
ware export and software development The 
procedures for software exports through 
earth stations/satellite links have been 
further simplified as follows (l) export 
obligation will be determined by the inter- 
mimstenal standing committee (IMSC) on 
a case by ease basis, (ii) security and com¬ 
munication arrangements will be determined 
by a sub-committee of the IMSC, (m) satellite 
links can be used only for 100 per cent 
export activities and all imports connected 
with this will be exempt from duty, (iv) dec¬ 
laration of exports will be made in a special 
declaration form notified by the RBI instead 
of GR forms 

Software exporters will be permitted to 
pay commission to foreign firms/distri- 
butors/retailcrs for their services towards 
marketing, training, installation, after sales 
support in foreign markets, etc Software 
exporters will also be permitted to set up 
joint ventures and/or marketing subsidiaries 
and offices abroad for effective promotion 
of Indian software products and services in 
toreign markets 

Foreign exchange to the extent of Rs 5,000 
per 100 man-hours of computet related 
training subject to a maximum of $ 10,000 
per year will be made available for any of 
the following purposes (a) hosting foreign 
experts in computer related areas from 
abroad subject to normal security clearance, 
(b) buying of consultancy from abroad in 
education technology in compute! related 
areas, and (c) improving training equipment 
and educational aids on OGI for captive 
use 

Foreign collaboration will be permitted as 
per provisions of FERA. Companies having 
foreign equity participation of 40 per cent 
and below will be allowed to develop soft¬ 
ware exports Those with foreign equity 
above 40 per cent will be allowed to set up 
only 100 per cent export-oriented units 

Th^ department of electronics intends to 
set up an Indian Institute of Information 
Technology (HIT) in each of the four regions 
of the country 

The policy aims at capturing a substan¬ 
tial share of ihe world market wheie trade 
in computers is expected to touch $ 100 
billion by 1990, over 50 per cent of which 
will be in software The government expects 
that software exports from India should be 
in the region of Rs 300 crore within the next 
two years, going up from the present level 
of around Rs 30 crore to Rs 40 crore At 
present two big companies, viz, Tata Con¬ 
sultancy Services (TCS) and Tata Burroughs 
Ltd (TBL.) account for almost 75 per cent 
of software exports. The liberalisation of ex¬ 
port policy should enable more companies, 
particularly the relatively smaller ones, to 
enter the export market. The industry, has 
however, complained that the export obliga¬ 
tion against export related imports is too 
heavy. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW, December 17, 1966 

While Jagadguru Sankaracharya, who has 
been on his indefinite fast in Puri, has been 
languishing in comparative neglect, the 
thunder has been stolen by Sant Fateh Singh 
For the Sant has not only threatened to go on 
fast from the 17th, he has also solemnly an¬ 
nounced his irrevocable decision that after 10 
days of fasting, if the Centre does not redress 
his grievances, he would light his own pyre and 
burn himself to death How firm can the 
government be? Its protestations of firmness 
cannot carry full conviction in view of the con¬ 
cessions ii has already made It is Delhi’s 
abject capitulation to the demand for a ban 
on cow slaughter which aided, abetted and en¬ 
couraged the fomentors of the agitation to 
whip it up to a crescendo the fast by the 
religious head of the Sankar Mutt in Pun held 
a potential threat which should have been 
stamped out in advance But it was not The 
august treatment meted out to the Jagadguru 
with so much fanfare built up the Jagadguru 
into national eminence Fasting or self- 
immolation as a method of political action 
must be given short shrift What could have 
a place in the country under foreign domina¬ 
tion in the hands of Gandhiji .can have no 
place in a country which has not only adopted 
a democratic form of government but operated 
it with reasonable success for a couple of 
decades 

• • • 

Petrochemical complexes have long been 
talked about, but they have been slow in com¬ 
ing 'ip The first naphtha cracking unit for 
petrochemicals was commissioned only this 
week Polyethylene, ihe main product of the 
naphtha cracker, is already being produced in 
India The major impact will be on costs 
and raw materials used costs and prices are 
likely to go down, and India should be able 
to produce plastics more competitively 
* • • 

It was probably a coincidence that the 
17th conference of the International Union of 
Family Organisations (UFO) was held during 
the ‘Family Planning Fortnight 1 the prime 
minister's inaugural address rightly emphasised 
inter alia, the role of the family and family 
planning in the context of the grave food situa¬ 
tion the scope for further intensification 
of the family planning campaign in the press 
and other media is very great indeed 
The monetary incentives for use of the loop 
or sterilisation may occasionally be misused 
but this need not deter the authorities because 
the stakes are too high Nothing that is done 
on this vital front, including the legalisation 
of abortion, is, therefore, too much 
• * * 

Creative writers can probably work in a 
vacuum, great artists can perhaps do without 
an immediate audience Not so journalists 
Their ephemeral efforts die too soon, and bet¬ 
ween the writing and the reading there must 
not be too great a time lag The post rather 
than posterity is their inspiration And writing 
on Sunday, December 11, 1966 this reporter 
is all in a quandary For as dislocation spreads 
in Calcutta this diary’s Bombayward journey 
is unlikely lo be smooth It is a measure of 
the strength of the Left CPI that, whenever 
there is any firm challenge to authority, this 
party gets promptly credited with n And, 
whatever else may be said of the Left CPI, the 
party is not composed of fools The Op¬ 
position which has in effect come lo mean the 
Left CPI, offers the people of Calcutta nothing 
but blood, tears and idleness Whether the 
combination produces anything resembling a 
revolution is quite another matter 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Cancellation of E P Thompson’s Visit to India 


U E write to protest against the treatment 
meted nut by the British Council to the distin¬ 
guished British historian, E P Thompson 
A recent invitation extended to him to visit 
India on a two oi three-week long lecture 
tour has been summarily and rudely 
withdrawn bv the British Council on the 
curious ground ol a suddenly discovered 
shortage ot tunds 

Between the dale ot the invitation and its 
withdrawal, Thompson was asked to submit 
a copy of his curriculum vitae, in which he 
naturally mentioned his writings on Peace 
and the Anti-Nuclear Movement along with 
his substantial work on English history One 
strongly suspects that this political aspect of 
Thompson’s woik has something to do with 
the withdrawal ol the invitation to tour 
India, considering that so many othei 
(should we add, less interesting'’) lecturers 
are sent from Britain eveiy year, and that a 
sudden shortage of the pi nicely sum re¬ 
quired to fund a thice weeks’ lecture tour 
could easily have been met bv suggesting 
that Thompson’s tom he postponed to a 
later date 

E P Thompson is one ol the outstanding 
historians ol our time His work has been 
widely read and discussed and has provid¬ 
ed the mspiiation (or a great deal ot research 
and writing in universities and research in¬ 
stitutions throughout the world He was 
keen to visit India because of some work he 
is doing on the correspondence between 
Rabindranath Thgore and the English mis¬ 
sionary, histonan and novelist, Edward 
Thompson--a not uninteresting area of 
lndo-Biiiish relations during the colonial 
period—and because he would have liked to 
meet students and teaeheis in India who are 
interested in several aspects of his work and 
whose work he, too, perhaps finds of 
interest 

The withdrawal ot the Butish Council in¬ 
vitation to him theiefotc involves a serious 
intellectual loss to many people in Britain 
and India This action can only harm the 
British Council's staled objective ol “pro¬ 
moting cultural, educational and technical 
co opeiation between Britain and other 
countries’’ 

R S Smakma Randhir Sini.h, Bifan 
Chandra, s Svkkar Irian Habib, 
Vi SNA DlA. n N (HA (i Pandfy, 
P Bhaiia, Satish Chandra, IT da 
M Hussain, Sakojini Rioani, 
B s Mather. B N Puri, Manmath 
Naih Das, I R Kambi e, Sushii 
t haudhi rv. Sm ikh ah. Shahid 
Amin. S Bhattacharya 


Attack on Forest Workers' Union 
Leader 


“GUJARAT Forest Produce Gatherers’ 


and Forest Workers’ Union” is a trade 
union which has done very good and 
pioneering work in the much neglected area 
of forest workers. Its popularity among the 
mostly tribal workers of Sabarkantha and 
Panchmahal districts in Gujarat has ob¬ 
viously angered corrupt officials who find 
the union a big hindrance in their exploi¬ 
tation, cheating and underpayment of 
workers On October 13 the general secretary 
of the union M D Mistry was attacked by 
some beat-guards with sticks and his docu¬ 
ments and cash were taken away from him 
The work of the union will be hindered by 
the loss of records contained in these 
documents It is important that justice 
should be done in this case involving a 
person who has been working in a neglected 
yet very important area of welfare of un¬ 
organised sections The documents belong¬ 
ing to Mistrv/the union should be recovered 
and returned as early as possible 

Bharat Domra 

New Delhi 


Democratic Right* Organisations 
and ‘Naxalites' 


THE October 4 issue of EPW carries a letter 
by Shukla Sen, in response to K Balagopal’s 
contribution in EPW (August 9) The pre¬ 
sent letter is not concerned with the debate 
Sen seeks to raise, but with certain charac¬ 
terisations made in the course of the letter 
which we strongly oppose. 

Sen characterises K Balagopal as “a lead¬ 
ing spokesperson of Naxalite politics” To 
take the minor point first—we believe it 
wrong to use terms like “Naxalites", because 
these are terms foisted by the police, the 
bourgeois media, etc Even if one disagrees 
on the correctness of the communist line of 
any ot the Ml factions, it is better to call 
them Maoists, or Communists ot the Maoist 
current, etc, than to follow rhe lead of India’s 
political police 

More senous is Sen’s characterisation of 
K Balagopal as a “leading spokesperson” of 
such politics To the best of our knowledge, 
K Balagopal is a leading spokesperson only 
of the Andhra Pradesh Civil Liberties Com¬ 
mittee and its struggle to expose violation 
of democratic rights For a long time the 
NTR regime has been carrying on a witch¬ 
hunt against the APCLC. Its vice-president. 
Dr Ramanadhan, was assassinated. Many 
members, including Balagopal, are Subject 
to police harassment, including arrest on 
trumped up charges—of which the most im¬ 
portant is that fhey are ‘Naxalites’, or that 

the APCLC? itself is ‘Naxalite’! 
a 

In fact, on this issue there is a virtual 


united from, with the Peoples' Democracy 
describing the APCLC and other democratic 
rights organisations as Maoists, with Con- 
gress(I) leaders accusing PUDR and PUCL 
of complicity with terrorists, with the West 
Bengal CPl(M) calling the APDR (West 
Bengal) a ‘Naxalite front’, and with NTR at¬ 
tacking the APCLC One of their methods 
of verifying such complicity is to describe 
the so-called political viewpoint of civil 
liberty activists as ‘Naxalite’, as if this is a 
crime in itself or proof of ‘guilt’ of some 
sort. In most cases this is not even correct. 
It is wrong and important not to lend 
credibility in any way, implicitly or explicit¬ 
ly, to this shameful practice by the repressive 
NTR government 

If Maoists have often been defended by 
these civil liberties groups, the reason is not 
that they themselves are Maoist organisa¬ 
tions Rather, the violation of the democratic 
rights of Maoists (or of any militant accus¬ 
ed of Maoism) has often been so terrible that 
strong defences were called for This has 
been the situation in Andhra Pradesh for 
several years 

At HIN VANAlk, AMAR JFSANI, VlBUIHI 
Pah i Kunai C'hai iopadhyav 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


The Making of Leadership 

Romesh Thapar 


NOTHING is more infuriating than the 
political prattle around the theme, “But, 
then, what is the alternative?’’ A democratic 
party or combination of parties could throw 
up a leadership far more relevant than what 
we have at present. When R K Hegde sayS 
that not since the days of TUghlak have we 
been so casually served, he is not far wrong. 
Yet, surprisingly, he fails to note that the 
recent Janata Party confabulations in the 
capital, of which he was part, assist the 
prattle about the lack of alternatives 

A little more courage, a little more preci¬ 
sion, a little more distance from the stodgy 
attitudes of the past to programme and acti¬ 
vity, would have given the Janata Party the 
sparkle it needs to return to the centre stage 
of politics For two years, this party has been 
forming committees and commissions to 
sketch the outlines of what it stands for and 
what it fights for Two years, and they haven’t 
yet got moving 

One would have thought that these col¬ 
leagues of R K Flegde would have acknow¬ 
ledged the pioneering work he has done in 
reviving the forgotten perspectives on a 
decentralised polity, on focusing national 
attention on electoral reforms, on demand¬ 
ing an autonomous electronic media, and 
on^the need for a collegium to insulate 
the judiciary from political interference 
The press would not have suppressed the 
message it the stress in the deliberations 
reflected these commitments highlighted by 
R K Hegde in Karnataka 

All that came across was the profound 
distress about the leadership of Rajiv 
Gandhi, a leadership that is so visibly 
incapable of dealing with the multitude of 
programmes now surfacing simultaneously 
There was no detailed survey of the develop¬ 
ing impotence and disarray of the once- 
proud Congress despite the compacts with 
Farooq Abdullah and Sharad Pawar The 
wilful damage to party functioning was 
glossed over, for, after all, Chandrasekhar 
too has trounced an ’enemy’ (Agmvesh) and 
found an *ally’ (Maneka Gandhi), not to 
speak of Pranab Mukherji and his friends, 
thereby forming an alliance with the Sanjay 
left-overs. 

The general public, given only the broad 
sweep of developments, cannot but wonder 
how the Janata F*arty improves its image by 
expelling the activist Agmvesh, whatever his 
foreign fund collecting, and by elevating 
Sanjay’s widow to national leadership What 
does she haife that others do not have? Are 
these tired, frustrated men happy to claim 
a discard from the ‘royal family’ they sup¬ 
posedly hate? Nothing makes sense—and 
probably not even to Chandrasekhar and his 
colleagues when they steal a few moments 
to be honest with themselves 


live! years is long enough to reorganise 
and re-commit to urgent national challenges. 
How is it that the Janata Party fails to 
activate itself for a Punjabi Dal in Punjab 
to bridge the dangerous divide between 
Hindu and Sikh’ Should it remain nebulous 
on Gorkhaland or the stupidities of the 
Hindi pushers in Tamil Nadu, and on the 
unprincipled postures even in the Janata 
F*arty sparked by the politics of vote banks 7 
And when will it surround Akashvam and 
Doordarshan to force free debates on 
our problems and, in so doing, stabilise 
thinking 7 

Manipulation cannot be fought by counter 
manipulation This has been proven a hun¬ 
dred times and more Yet our politicians are 
only too willing to be caught in the web of 
this game Invariably, the person who 
possesses the awesome power now deposited 
in the f’M’s office will win out—for we 
worship the poweiful, see them endowed 
with ‘divine Shakti’, even if the end result 
is only too visible in the chaos now overtak¬ 
ing the sub-contincnt 

The Janata Party deliberations held at this 
critical moment, are most instructive No 
lessons are drawn from the new style of 
political functioning. It is not a secret that 
Rajiv Gandhi, whatever his qualities of head 
and heart (and there are numerous theories 
on the subject) functions on instinct, advised 
by wife Sonia and a host of police types who 
are very much in evidence around him The 
increasing authoritarian ambience m India 
is rooted in the crumbling of democratic pro¬ 
cedure and system 

1 would have thought that Chandrasekhar 
and his ‘experienced’ band of men and 
women would break the conspiracy of 
silence on this matter, find a response in 
some suit healthy sections of the ruling par¬ 
ty, and begin to lift our people out of the 
mess of dynastic politics. Apparently, these 
concerns do not surface because the gurus 
of the Opposition are themselves building 
dynasties. It's becoming a way of life over 
large areas of our miserable world. What’s 
wrong , with India doing what comes 
naturally. 

If R K Hegde allows himself to be 
smothered in the culture ofthe Janata Par¬ 
ty, he will lose his growing influence on the 
politics of the sub-continent I am not sug¬ 
gesting a severance with the Janata Party, 
but a more solid role m its leadership There 
seems some strange reluctance to do this. 
Unity and purposefulness is built out of ac¬ 
tion, not endless sitting together in con¬ 
fabulations designed with no end in sight 
At least, that is how it looks to the rank and 
file. 

If Sharad Pawar tries to explain away his 
opportunism by gettings spokesman to say 


that R K Hegde's failure to come to the Cen¬ 
tre and begin the process of rallying the Op¬ 
position was demoralising and released the 
pressure in the C’ongress(S) to join the rul¬ 
ing Congress(l), he is only saying that in the 
amoral politics of today the laziness of the 
Opposition is proving an embarrassment 
Power is ail that is sought, and it is nevei 
the product of non-action, laziness 
Doubts about this can be set at rest by 
viewing the organised actions of Sharad 
Joshi, the peasant leader and an erstwhile 
ally of Sharad Pawar His ‘Rasta Roko’ call 
to focus attention on rural issues has 
mobilised the farmers m Maharashtra. Ten 
thousand are in jail with Joshi And make 
no nfistake about it, the movement can 
spread even to Punjab where the Akali chief¬ 
tains think that only religious rnumbo- 
jumbo matters 

Unless this country is mobilised and led 
into action on urgent economic, political and 
social issues, it will wallow in parochialism, 
revivalism and fundamentalism This is not 
happening despite the loud rhetoric of the 
ruling party and the parties of the Opposi¬ 
tion. And for this reason our crises persist 
without any end in sight—yes, even around 
the F uilding of a nuclear power station at 
Narora on the Ganga in the seismic belt by 
our piano-playing atomic energy chief who 
says our plants are ‘safe’ 1 

With this diet in the press it is small 
wonder if some say that we arc as incompe¬ 
tent as the rest of them, the Reagans and the 
Thatchers Mavbc, but we arc in addition a 
nation ol psychophants Corrections are dif¬ 
ficult The line dividing survival and disaster 
is probably thinner over here despite our an¬ 
cient wisdoms 

huotnote Almost half of the public sector 
enterprises functioning under the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Enterprises are without 
chief executives, and one is topless for 28 
months Maybe, this is our very unique 
path to privatisation! 

Glaxo Laboratories! 

GLAXO LABORATORIES (INDlA)’s 
chairman N M Wagle has expressed concern 
at the continuing delay in the announcement 
of the new drug policy At the annual general 
meeting, he told shareholders that while the 
management was proceeding with the im¬ 
plementation of projects tor three new bulk 
drugs the prevailing uncertainties were 
needlessly hindering the finalisation of the 
company’s future projects for expansion and 
diversification and the plans for their finan¬ 
cing. Commenting on the company’s perfor¬ 
mance during the first five months of the 
current year, he said that growth m sales had 
been satisfactory and that much of the 
growth had come from new pioducts. The 
overall growth was around 18 per cent and 
profits had grown at more or less the same 
rate 
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STATISTICS 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Index .Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


•Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71 = 100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(29-11-86) 

Month 

Year 

29, 1986 

85-86* * 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

All Commodities 

1000 

373 3 

-0 8 

6 5 

5.6 

5 7 

7.1 

9 5 

2 6 

Primary Articles 

417 

356 8 

-0 3 

8 6 

8 4 

2 4 

4.8 

11 0 

3.6 

Food Articles 

298 

346 4 

-0 1 

8.9 

8 6 

7.3 

6.4 

13 5 

6.2 

Non-food Articles 

106 

307 5 

- 1 0 

11.7 

11 9 

- 10.5 

-2 3 

15 I 

1.7 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

85 

620 3 

— 

6 5 

1 8 

8.9 

2.6 

7.6 

7 5 

Manufactured Products 

499 

357 2 

- 1.4 

4 9 

4.6 

3 3 

6.0 

8 7 

06 






Variation (Per Cent) 



Coat of Living Index 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Year 

1986 

85-86 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

For Industrial Workers 1960 - 

= 100 

685 10 

1.3 

96 

7.4 

6 5 

64 

12 6 

7.8 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 1960 = 

- 100 

613 s 

0.8 

7 5 

5.0 

6 8 

8 1 

10 3 

8 0 

For Agricultural Labourers July 60 to 

579 v 

0 5 

4 3 

4 1 

4 8 

0 2 

11 4 

5 2 

June 61 

-- 100 













Variation Rs Crore (Per Cent in Brackets) 


Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Unit 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(21-11-86) 

Month 

Year 

28, 1986 

85-86* * 

84-85** 

83-84 

82-83 

Money Supply (M 3 ) 

Rs Crore 

1,30,069 

2,582 

18,491 

11,840 

15,192 

16,058 

13,031 

I0.I1S 




(2 0) 

(16 6) 

(10 0) 

(14 9) 

(18 7) 

(17 9) 

(16 1) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs Crore 

68,412 

1,649 

11,252 

9,921 

9,579 

8,445 

5,757 

4,748 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs Crore 

85,857 

792 

10,546 

4,142 

9,745 

10,809 

8,830 

8,247 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking Sectdr 

Rs Crore 

3,465 

-114 

352 

-13 

299 

1,419 

- 104 

-977 

Deposit of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs Crore 

95,164 

4,311 

15,036 

10,445 

12,475 

11,519 

8,550 

7,299 




(4 7) 

(18 8) 

(12 3) 

(17 3) 

(19 0) 

(16.4) 

(16 6) 

Foreign Exchange Assets** 

Rs Crore 

6,718 

219 

-90 

- 296 

53 

1,319 

1,233 

911 







<0 8) 

(24.0) 

(28 9) 

(27 2) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 






Production 


Month- 

Months* 


Variation (Per Cent) 


(1970 = 100) 
























In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1986 

1985 

1986+* 

1985** 

1984 

1983 

1982 

General Index 

100 00 

216 7 7 

218.0 

205 3 

6 2 

69 

66 

4 2 

4.5 

Basic Industries 

33 23 

250 4 6 

271.4 

251 6 

7 9 

6 7 

10 8 

5 5 

80 

Capital Goods Industries 

14 98 

216 6 6 

231 7 

229 2 

1 0 

26 

6 6 

5 3 

-0 9 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

21 33 

182 6 6 

187 1 

175 7 

6.5 

12.6 

6 1 

6 8 

1 9 

Consumer Goods Industries 

30 46 

168 l 6 

175.5 

166 0 

5 7 

3 1 

2.6 

06 

5 8 

Durable Goods 

3 81 

307 5* 

272 4 

244 6 

11 4 

17.8 

17 8 

1 0 

3 6 

Non-Durable Goods 

26 65 

148 3 6 

161.4 

154.7 

4 3 

0.3 

02 

0 5 

6 5 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 1 










(Sep 86) 1 1986-87 * 

1985-86 + 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

1982-83 

1981-82 

Exports 

Rs Crore 

961 

5,857 

5,324 

10,420 

11,855 

9,872 

8,908 

7,803 






(- 12.1) 

(20.0) 

(10 8) 

(14.2) 

(16.3) 

Imports 

Rs Crore 

1,735 

9,239 

9,752 

18,37) 

17,173 

15,763 

14,356 

13,671 






(7.0) 

(8 9) 

(9 8) 

(5.0) 

(9.2) 

Balances of Trade 

Rs Crore 

-774 

-3,382 

-4,428 

-7,951 

-5,318 

-5,891 

-5,448 

-5,868 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month ' 










(June 86) 

1986 

1985 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

1981 

Number of Applicants on Live Registers 

Thousand 

27,812 

27,812 

24,499 

26,270 

23,547 

21,954 

18,646 

16,384 

(as at end of period) 





(11-6) 

(7.3) 

(17.7) 

(12.4) 

(8.3) 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

453 

2,454 

2,709 

5,766 

6,220 

6,655 

5,862 

6,277 






(-7 3) 

(-6.5) 

(13.5) 

(-6.6) 

(2.0) 

Number of Vacancies Notified 

Thousand 

65 

293 

353 

657 

707 

827 

820 

895 






(-7.1) 

(-15.5) 

(0.9) 

(-8.4) 

(6.6) 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

31 

198 

201 

373 

407 

486 

474 

505 






(-8 4) 

(-16.3) 

(2 5) 

(-6 1) 

(5 2) 

Income 

Unit 

1984-85 • * 

1983-84* * 

1982-83 

1981-82 

1980-81 

1979-80 

1978-79 

1977-78 

Gross Domestic Product (Current Prices) 

Rs crore 

1,89,434 

1,72,176 

1,45,565 

h30.583 

1,14,021 

95,474 

87,326 

80,898 

Gross Domestic Product (1970-71 Prices) 

Rs crore 

61,473 

59,319 

55,032 

53,168 

50.736 

47.138 

49,613 

46,917 

Per Capita Income (1970-71 Prices) 

Rupees 

772 

76J 

721 

715 

700 

664 

717 

695 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year 
** Excluding gold and SDRs 
+ Upto latest month for which data are available 
+ + Provisional data 

Notes (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript 1 indicates that the figure is for January and so on. 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period 
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Calcutta Diary 

AM 


THERE is an old Maurice Chevalier song 
which serenades little girls in terms of a basic 
hometruth: ‘If there were no little girls, what 
will little boys do’ Can the analogy be more 
apt? If there were no Left Front government 
in West Bengal, what will our far out radicals 
do? This government, let us admit, has ump¬ 
teen faults and deficiencies It has fallen 
short of the promise of nine years ago; in 
many areas of activity, it has been sloppy 
and slipshod; it has yielded, a little too easily, 
to the pull of economism, even where it has 
succeeded, its public relations have been 
awfully poor, so much so that its adversaries 
have succeeded in distorting its achievements 
beyond measure; its weakness for carnivals 
devoid of political content is frustrating even 
lor its strongest supporters, in us recent 
confrontations with the union government, 
it has often appeared as having done rtot 
enough home work; on the Gorkhaland af¬ 
fair, its polemics have been so wayward that 
its principled fight for the cause of secular 
Nepahs, who are flesh of the flesh of the 
united working class movement in the plan¬ 
tation areas, has been misinterpreted as 
manifestation of Bengali chauvinism. Far 
out radicals are also having a gala time in 
tearing to pieces its industrial policy, which 
basically does not say much more than 
simply that the monopoly houses and the 
multinational corporations must not be per¬ 
mitted to walk away elsewhere with the 
surplus they have squeezed out of the state’s 
resident population, but should be coaxed 
into re-investing it within the state itself 
along socially approved directions. The sup¬ 
posed radicals have distinctly other views in 
the matter, and the Left Front government 
is lovely fodder for them If perchance Jyoti 
Basu and his government would disappear 
firvm the scene, a major tragedy, there is no 
question, would befall the radicals suddenly 
deprived of their profession; it would be 
crisis time for their vacuous libidoes. 

For such far out ideologues, the principal 
enemy is always those who fail to pass the 
credentials they have set up to assess leftism; 
the structure of the polity and the material 
circumstances are hardly of any relevance 
The nature and character of the regime in 
the nation’s capital do not by and large 
interest them. In fact, insofar as this regime 
in New Delhi, never mind its obscurantism, 
medievalism, authoritarianism, etc, etc, etc, 
succeeds in giving a bloody nose to the Left 
Front government, it is performing, accor¬ 
ding to at least some of these learned people, 
an objectively positive function; whoever 
demolishes the principal enemy is deserving 
of congratulation 

A few amongst them are in private not 
even averse to applauding the gibberish the 
prime minister has of late been dishing out 
in his dealings with the stale government in 
West Bengal. For his own reasons, he too has 
not much love lost for the Left Front govern¬ 
ment. The state government has had a long 


list of economic proposals pending with 
New Delhi. In September, the prime minister, 
accompanied by an impressively huge re¬ 
tinue, descended on the state. At the end ot 
a day’s marathon session with the state chief 
mmister, he announced, with great flourish, 
a package of economic assistance which, 
according to hint, added up to Rs 684 crore, 
the entire amount supposedly to be made 
available during the Seventh Plan period 
Ope noteworthy advance under the new 
dispensation in New Delhi is that the Plan¬ 
ning Commission is now dispensable The 
prime minister, in his whims, can add to, or 
subtract from, a state's plan outlays, and he 
does not have to check it with anyone He 
is, after all, the chairman of the Commis¬ 
sion, isn’t he? In a subsequent communica¬ 
tion to the state government, the secretary 
to the prime minister has further elaborated 
on the theme of how generous the union 
government is to West Bengal' the prime 
minister was, she implied, in fact modest, 
the sum of Rs 684 crore earlier mentioned 
was an under-statement, the total additional 
economic assistance to West Bengal was ac¬ 
tually in the neighbourhood of Rs 1,007 
crore. Generosity, however does not mean 
condoning of licence or lethargy During his 
visit in September, the prime minister had 
issued a note of warning, there was going 
to be strict accounting of all the money he 
was so bountifully providing, he would ar¬ 
range for rigorous monitoring of how this 
money was being utilised, the state govern¬ 
ment was in the dock, henceforth it was 
answerable for any sloth or deficiencies m 
performance which might come to light 

A prime mmistei in a democratic polity 
is deserving of the highest consideration and 
honour, for he reflects and epitomises the 
nation’s will What he states, or what is 
stated on his behalf, carries the highest 
weight. Which is why it is important to delve 
into the details of this Rs 1,007 crorepackage 
of economic assistance, for whose effective 
implementation the state government has 
been charged with exclusive culpability. 

What are the components of the package 7 
The necessary information is provided in the 
communication addressed by the secretary 
to the prime minister to the state govern¬ 
ment; one can do no better than simply col¬ 
late the information from there Here goes 
the list of benevolence, (a) A Jute Moder¬ 
nisation Fund of Rs 150 crore to be set up 
under the auspices of the Industrial Finance 
Corporation of India, (b) A Special Deve¬ 
lopment Fund of Rs 100 crore, again for jute, 
presumably again under the auspices of the 
IFCI; (c) A sum of Rs 1.04 croie for the 
establishment of three Super Bazars, moder¬ 
nisation of two existing departmental stores 
and for setting up ten mobile shops; (d) A 
notional allocation of Rs 93 crore for 
regularising squatters' colonies, (c) An 
allocation of Rs 5 crore for the Digha- 


Ihmluk railway line; (0 A sum of Rs 3 crore 
for a railway Yatri Niwas at Howrah; (g) An 
amount of Rs 4 crore for the Chittaranjan 
National Cancer Research Centre and 
Hospital; (h) A provisional allotment of 
Rs 23 crore for a new 'international air 
terminal at Calcutta; (i) An allocation of 
Rs 0 30 crore for Yatrikas at Gangasagar and 
Mayapur, 0) An additional loan of Rs 80 
crore for the completion of the Second 
Hooghly Bridge, (k) A loan of Rs 10 crore 
for the completion of the Salt Lake Stadium, 
(1) An allotment of Rs 3 crore for extension 
of facilities in the East Centre of the Netaji 
Subhas National Institute of Sports; (m) An 
allocation of Rs 1.97 crore for the Marine 
Aquarium cum Research Centre at Digha; 
(n) Intimation of the union government’s 
clearance of the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation’s proposed additional unit, 
whose capital cost is likely to be around 
Rs 210 crore. (o) A letter of intent issued to 
the West Bengal Electronics Development 
Corporation for the manufacture of elec¬ 
tronic teleprinter machines with an invest¬ 
ment of Rs 6 crore, (p) The earmarking of 
Rs 5 6 crore for setting up five Kendriya 
Vidyalayas at Lebong, Dum Dum, Chit¬ 
taranjan, Haldia and Sabua, and for a 
polytechnic at the Falta Export Processing 
Zone, (q) An allotment of Rs 12.30 crore for 
expansion of Doordarshan and All-India 
Radio facilities in the state, and, finally, 
(r) A t'ntative estimate of Rs 300 crore for 
a new Currency Press to be set up in the state 
some time in the future Now add up the 
heavies with the non-heavies, the profound 
with the banal items, and you will arrive at 
the royal figure of Rs 1,007 97 crore which 
is supposed to be the prime minister’s gift 
to West Bengal. The prime minister is a stern 
taskmaster, he will brook no nonsense, from 
time to time he will check how all this money 
he was giving to the state was being made 
use of by the wretched Left Front govern¬ 
ment go diversion to party funds or party 
cadres, or else 

Shall one now go down the list and ascer¬ 
tain where the specific responsibilities of the 
state government lie? Items (a) and (b), pro¬ 
mising a total Rs 250 crore to the jute in¬ 
dustry, are the direct charge of the ministry 
of textiles in New Delhi, the state govern¬ 
ment will have little say in the matter The 
IFCI too is a part of the union ministry of 
finance hegemony This is also not the first 
occasion when the jute barons were promis¬ 
ed subsidised help for modernisation from 
the IFCI. but nothing ever matured Item (c), 
covering superbazars, etc, is very much the 
responsibility of the union government’s 
ministry of supply and works item (d) 
represents a purely fictional sum, reflecting 
the notional value of the real estate which 
the squatters’ colonies cover, and having no 
budgetary significance for the state govern¬ 
ment Items (c) and (f) are the exclusive 
charge of the Railway Board Item (g) is for 
the union government’s ministry of human 
resources to look after Item (h) has to be 
pursued by New Delhi’s ministry of civil 
aviation, and by it alone Item (i) is obviously 
the responsibility of the union ministry of 
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tourism. Aitnougn formally tne aaaiuonaj 
loan of Rs 80 crore for the completion of 
the second Hooghly bridge under item 0) 
is being advanced to the state government, 
which will be responsible for the repayment 
ol the loan, the implementation of the pro¬ 
ject is being supervised by a committee 
dominated by the union government, and 
the actual construction has been assigned to 
a consortium of public undertakings owned 
by the latter Item (k), the loan proposed for 
the completion of the Salt Lake stadium, is 
different, it burdens the state government 
with a responsibility which belongs to it and 
which it must discharge Item (I),-on the 
other hand, is an additional allocation for 
the ministry of human resources, and the 
state government has nothing to do with it, 
while item (m) appears to be an additional 
allocation to the union mmistr> of agri¬ 
culture Item (n) is a splendid joke, since the 
union government is not offering a single 
penny lor the Calcutta Electric Supply Cor¬ 
poration's Rs 210 crore new unit, the prime 
minister is only very graciously giving his 
permission tor the project Exactly the same 
is the case with item (o), Webel’s teleprinter 
manufacturing plant will cost Rs 6 crore, but 
the union government is not providing a far¬ 
thing, it has only consented to issue the 
necessary letter of intent item (p) is an ad¬ 
ditional allocation once more to New Delhi’s 
ministry of human resources, and item (q) 
in entirety goes to the ministry of informa¬ 
tion and broadcasting Completing the tallv 
is the union government’s proposed project 
to set up a new currency press, which may 
cost Rs 300 crore The project has been on 
and ott for the past several years, and the 


communication irom me prune minister s 
office does not connote any particular 
change of status; the state government, 
besides, has no jurisdiction m the matter and 
no part of the indicated money, even if it ever 
starts flowing, is to travel towards its 
direction. 

Thus, once you have proceeded with the 
toothcomb, you come to the wondrous 
realisation: what has been trumpeted as a 
mammoth package of financial accommo¬ 
dation to the state government is not even 
worthy of being described as a confidence 
trick It would be insulting to the nation to 
suggest that its prime minister is given to 
fraud and dissembling In reality, though, 
the tale of one thousand crore rupee assis¬ 
tance is a fiction and a hoax, all that the 
state government has been additionally pro¬ 
vided with is a loan of Rs 10 crore for the 
completion of the sports stadium at Salt 
lake uty 

This little but big fact will however, rest 
assuicd, be drowned by the noises and im¬ 
ages put out by Doordarshan and All-India 
Radio and the captive journalists operating 
from the nation’s capital, and, every now and 
then, the state government will be called 
upon to render accounts for the sum of 
Rs 1,000 crore so magnanimously handed 
user to it by the prime minister With cons¬ 
tant dinning, falsehood will be rendered into 
truth, as is the wont with all totalitarian 
systems 

The lar out ladicals will not be impressed 
They know who their principal enemy is 
The emerging symptoms of fascism in the 
country are an irrelevance, first things first 
Ivon Basu to the gallows 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 

State Control on Public Mind 

A G INoorani 


IS it open to Indian Airlines or Air-lndia 
to blacklist dailies critical of the govern¬ 
ment 1 For AIR and Doordarshan to keep 
the opposition out? For government or 
municipal-financed libraries to keep out 
books or magazines on political grounds 1 
The answer must be a resounding ‘NO’ Let 
alone state authorities even public corpora¬ 
tions constitute ‘the State’ within the 
meaning of Article 12 of the Constitution 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court. 
The entire chapter on fundamental rights 
applies—including the guarantees of equality 
(Article 14) and of free speech (Article 19). 
There is another aspect—being forced to 
listen to, sec or read what the state projects 
or permits 

In the light of these basic considerations 
based on our Constitution, a judgment of 
the Queen's Bench Division on November 5, 
1986 is very relevant It quashed decisions 
by some borough councils in the UK to ban 
from public libraries within their areas 
newspapers and periodicals published by 
Times Newspapers and News Group News¬ 


papers for the duration of an industrial 
dispute between them and their employees 
This was done as a gesture of support to the 
employees The court ruled that the autho¬ 
rities had taken into account an irrelevant 
factor and abused their powers as library 
authorities under the Public Libraries and 
Museums Act, 1964 In India the Constitu¬ 
tion itself will render such an act invalid as 
being an abuse of state power 

The petitioners were represented by 
Anthony Lester, Q Ci whose commitment 
to human rights is well known As well 
as being a formidable advocate, Lester 
also wields a felicitous pen—a talent not 
generally to be found in lawyers, not 
excluding this writer 
The petitioners relied on section 7 of the 
Public Libraries and Museums Act, 1964, 
which reads thus 

(1) It shall be the duty of every library 
authority to provide a comprehensive and 
efficient library service for all persons 
desiring to make use thereof, 

(2) In fulfilling us duty under the pre¬ 
ceding siAsection, a library authority shall 


m particular neve x 

(a) of securing... that facilities an available 
for the borrowing of, or reference to, books 
and other printed materials, sufficient in 
number, range and quality to meet the 
general requirements and any special require¬ 
ments of both adults and children .. . 
The borough councils denied any breach 
of this provision or abuse of power. They 
submitted that the petitioners’ remedy lay 
with the minister for the Arts Section 10 of 
the Act empowers him to investigate any 
alleged failure to carry out the duties under 
the Act. The submission was made tongue- 
in-cheek, as it were The borough councils 
in question are dominated by councillors 
who profess to be socialist. The minister is 
a loyal colleague of Margaret Thatcher who 
has very little sympathy for socialism and 
even less respect for socialists. Yet, for 
reasons not hard to discern, the minister was 
disinclined to use his powers 
The abuse of power was blatant The 
councils had but one purpose—it was to 
punish Rupert Murdoch for his stand in the 
industrial dispute The ban was clearly for 
a purpose ulterior to Section 7 The violation 
of Section 7 was deliberate and wilful 
The Times reported the judgment 
adequately enough in the Law Report on 
November 6 But one must await the full text 
of Lord Justice Watkins’ judgment for an 
informed discussion of some of the issues 
raised in the case, especially those con¬ 
cerning political motivation on the part of 
public authorities The councils advanced 
arguments in support of their decision which 
are strikingly similar to those which fre¬ 
quently fall from the lips of ministers in 
India Let me quote the Report. 

It was submitted for the councils that the 
reasons for the ban were not inconsistent 
with their statutory duty, and that within 
their discretion as to what to provide in 
libraries, they were entitled to have regard to 
the conduct of a publisher even though 
political affiliation played a significant part 
in the view formed of that conduct and of 
the publisher 

While conceding that the councils were 
under a duty to act only for a proper pur¬ 
pose and without having regard to irrelevant 
considerations, it was submitted that it was 
a matter of concern to some at least of those 
who had elected the Socialist councillors that 
the print workers had been dismissed in what 
was regarded as a shameful way 

It was submitted that the council would 
be entitled to take into account the fact that 
the author of a book was known to favour 
apartheid in South Africa, or had made it 
known that royalties from his book were to 
be paid to the IRA, or was an enemy of the 
state, in deciding whether such books should 
be in their libraries 

Ii was said that a reason did not become 
irrelevant merely by applying a political label 
to it. local government was a political arena 
into which the minister might enter, but the 
courts could not descend 
These arguments were rejected. They 
are the very ones which are advanced by 
authorities in India to justify their with¬ 
holding of advertisements from newspapers 
critical of their policies or, worse still, bans 
on books or movies. 



COMPANIES 


Public Sector Dynamism 

Hansavivek 


GUJARAT NARMADA VALLEY FERTI¬ 
LISERS COMPANY (GNFC) has under¬ 
taken several expansion and diversification 
projects and has drawn up a corporate plan 
of 10 years envisaging investment of Rs 1,800 
crore. The licensed capacity of the company’s 
methanol project has been re-endorsed to 
one lakh tonnes per annum from 20,000 ton¬ 
nes per annum The company is taking steps 
towards es'tablishment of a plant of 80,000 
tonnes per annum Work on 5,000 tonnes per 
annum formic acid project is in full swing 
and production is expected to commence in 
the last quarter of 1987 The company has 
received a letter of intent for the establish¬ 
ment of plants for annual production ot 
M2,300 tonnes each of nitrophosphate and 
calcium ammonium nitrate and 33,000 ton¬ 
nes of concentrated nitnc acid These pro¬ 
jects are estimated to cost Rs 217 crore, 
including Rs 60 crore in foreign exchange 
Contracts for the supply of imported equip¬ 
ment and machinery, know-how, engineer¬ 
ing services, etc, have been signed with Uhde 


i 

Foreign exchange requirements will be met 
t»y ICICI and IFCI 

The company has decided to establish ,a 
Rs 7 5 crore project for manufacture of 
butachlor, a weedicide for paddy crop. It has 
also decided to take up a few electronics pro¬ 
jects These include a Rs 185 crore project 
foi production of 15 lakh colour TV glass 
shells, a Rs 105 crore project for 6 lakh 
colour TV tubes project, a Rs 11 crore 
project for manufacture of 30,000 square 
metres of printed circuit boards. The com¬ 
pany is also planning to establish facilities 
for manufacture of 6 million connectois and 
4 9 million hybrid circuits. Besides, a project 
for EPABX systems is being considered, The 
company has taken over Girnar Scooters and 
the project for manufacture of a lakh of 
scooters per annum has been shifted to 
village Chanderia in Bharuch district of 
Gujarat where production is expected to be 
started soon The name of the unit has been 
changed to Gujarat Naimada Auto The 
company’s total investment in this unit 


including loans will be about Rs 17.30 crore. 
IDBI and 1RBI have sanctioned loans of 
Rs 18.50 crore for the project Work on the 
first phase of captive power project to 
generate 25 mw of power is in an advanced 
stage of completion and the plant is expected 
to be commissioned by December 1986 The 
second phase of 25 mw is expected to be 
commissioned by mid-1988 Total cost of 
both phases will be around Rs 62 crore The 
company is planning to put up a 500 ton¬ 
nes per day phosphoric acid project in UAE 
as a joint venture with Mozak International, 
Abu Dhabi 

The company has turned in good working 
results with sales amounting to Rs 302.30 
crore against Rs 230.36 crore in the previous 
year and gross profit Rs 117 16 crore against 
Rs 85 13 crore, reflecting enhanced margins 
Net profit has advanced from Rs 31 95 crore 
to Rs 72.45 crore. Dividend has been stepped 
up from 15 per cent to 18 per cent and is 
still covered 4 27 times by earnings as against 
2 29 times previously 

INDIAN HUME PIPE COMPANY con¬ 
tinues to meet the requirements of important 
public utility projects all over the country 


The Week's Companies (Rs Lakh) 

GNFC Indian Hume Pipe Scindia Richardson Hindustan 

Latest Year Last Ycai Latest Year Last Year latest Year Last Year latest Year Last Year 




30-6-86 

30-6-85 

30-6-86 

30-6 85 

30-6-86 

30-6-85 

30-6-86 

30-6-85 

Paid-up Capital 


8898 

8898 

275 

275 

1895 

1895 

371 

371 

Reserves 


9305 

4566 

804 

631 

448 

985 

430 

282 

Borrowings 


23412 

24532 

488 

521 

13578 

13186 

532 

250 

of which Term borrowings 


19080 

22377 

200 

200 

107H 

10722 

— 

— 

Gross fixed assets 


42817 

40815 

1511 

1341 

23877 

24005 

1067 

777 

Net fixed assets 


28078 

29825 

534 

510 

11329 

” 12358 

632 

564 

Investments 


238 

— 

20 

13 

78 

79 

243 

243 

Current liabilities 


6103 

5268 

982 

1149 

4498 

4075 

845 

913 

Current assets 


19402 

13380 

2073 

2156 

2925 

3153 

1308 

1017 

Stocks 


10586 

7346 

1075 

1124 

133 

479 

733 

647 

Book debts 


4497 

3685 

197 

213 

1262 

1052 

48 

34 

Net sales 


30230 • 

23036 

2849 

2193 

9880 

12690 

3244 

2844 

Other income 


1262 

140 

325 

338 

534 

424 

91 

59 

Raw material costs 


4874 

3063 

1013 

881 

8911 

9491 

1193 

1057 

Wages 


624 

481 

468 

479 

1249 

1312 

436 

347 

Interest 


2697 

2744 

106 

77 

946 

938 

63 

50 

Gross profit ( e)/loss (- ) 


11716 

8513 

494 

426 

-1717 

267 

640 

658 

Depreciation provision 


4471 

4318 

156 

121 

1228 

1211 

94 

59 

Thx provision 



— 

117 

116 

- 

— 

250 

404 

Net profit (4)/loss (-) 


7245 

3195 

221 

189 

- 2945 

944 

296 

195 

Investment allowance reserve 


— 

— 

— 

25 

— 

— 

- 

4 

Transfer to reserves 

Dividend 


4800 

1870 

172 

121 

- 

-- 

148 

61 

Amount 

P 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

- 

-- 


E 

1601 

1334 

47 

41 

— 


148 

130 

Rate (per cent) 

P 

— 

— 

5 

5 

— 


— 

-- 


E 

18 

15 

21 

18 

— 

- 

40 

35 

Cover (times) 


4 27 

2 29 

4 66 

4 56 

— 

— 

2 00 

1 50 

Ratios (per cent) 

Gross profit/sales 


38 75 

36 95 

17 34 

19 42 


2.10 

19 73 

23 13 

Net profit/capital employed 


39 80 

23 83 

20 48 

20.86 

— 

— 

36 95 

29 86 

Inventories/sales 


35 02 

31 88 

37 73 

51.25 

1 34 

3 77 

22 59 

22 75 

Wages/sales 


206 

2.08 

16 42 

21.84 

12 64 

10 34 

13 44 

12 20 
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Its Hyderabad and Patanchcru factories are 
engaged in supplying Rs 8 5 crore worth of 
pipelines for Hyderabad sewerage works and 
Manjira water supply scheme for twin city 
of Hyderabad and Secunderabad. The com¬ 
pany has also secured pipeline orders for 
various other water supply schemes at 
Yadagin, Nalagonda, Guntur, Gadag, 
Mysore and Bangalore. The company has 
completed work for several lift irrigation 
schemes for the Sahakari Sakhar Karkhanas 
at Mula, Rahuri, Waivas and Shahada in 
Maharashtra and further orders for lift 
irrigation schemes at several places arc under 
execution The contract for fabrication, 
supply and erection of penstocks for Tilari 
hydro electric project in Maharashtra was 
completed and contracts for Varaht hydro 
electric project in Karnataka and Kadamparai 
hydro electric project in Tamil Nadu are 
nearing completion The fabrication, trans¬ 
port and erection of penstocks for Sanjay 
Vidyut Pariyojana in HP is in progress 
Recently, the company has secured a presti¬ 
gious contract for supply and installation of 
7 61 ntetie diameter steel liners for penstock 
tunnels of Sardar Sarovar (Narmada) pro¬ 
ject in Gujarat In view of very large 
diameter of these steel liners, the fabrication 
will be carried out bv installation of fabrica¬ 
tion plant at site The company has received 
further order from Central Railway foi 
manufacture and supply of 4 5 lakh mono¬ 
block concrete sleepers 

The prolonged war between Iraq and Iran 
and the steep fail in international price of 
oil has led to curtailment of period of the 
company’s contract for running the sleeper 
factory of Iraqi Railways. The contract was 
terminated from August 1, 1986 after pro¬ 
duction of 9 65 lakh sleepers The original 
contract was for production of 25 lakh 
sleepers The company has recently secured 
a small order for supply of Hume pipes 
worth Rs 20 lakh to Sri Lanka from Callavtno 
of Canada who is executing a sewerage pro¬ 
ject for Colombo city 

The company has earned a gross profit of 
Rs 4 94 crore in 1985-86 against Rs 4 26 crore 
in the previous ycai following increase in 
sales and work bills from Rs 21 93 crore to 
Rs 28 49 croie These figures show a reduc¬ 
tion in profit margins Net profit is Rs 221 
lakh (Rs _189 lakh) The directois have 
recommended payment of an extra 3 per 
lent as diamond jubilee dividend over and 
above the unchanged 18 per cent distribution 
to the equity shareholdeis The payment is 
covered 4 66 times bv earnings as against 
4 56 tunes previously 

SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COM¬ 
PANY has shown disappointing results 
for 1985-86 with a 22 per cent drop in 
gross freight earnings from previous year’s 
Rs 126 90 crore to Rs 98 80 crore and the 
year's outcome was a trading loss of Rs 17.17 
crore against a gross profit of Rs 2 67 crore. 
After depreciation, there was a whopping net 


loss of Rs 29.45 crore against previous year’s 
Rs 9.44 crore. With the fresh loss, the 
accumulated deficit to be carried to the 
balance sheet has mounted up to Rs 64 99 
crore, even after writing back Rs 5.66 crore 
from development rebate reserve and Rs 1.02 
crore from other provisions for previous 
years, no longer required Out of the total 
income of Rs 98 80 crore, an amoifnt of 
Rs 79 64 crore has been earned from liner 
trade The reduction in the freight earned in 
liner trade is due to the “very low freight 
rates” that have prevailed because of severe 
competition and absence of economic 
buoyancy As far as chartered vessels are 
concerned, the earnings have been about 
Rs 19 crore against Rs 16 crore last year This 
increase is due to the company having 
diverted more tonnage to the charter market 
to reduce the loss in liner operations. The 
management’s efforts to improve the turn- 
round of the vessels on liner trades were not 
successful because of congestion at Indian 
ports where the company’s ships were held 
up for over 300 days 
The directors say that the world shipping 
industry continues to be in doldrums 
Governments of several maritime nations 
have been forced to revitalise and rehabilitate 
the shipping industry of their respective 
countries The government of India is also 
seriously concerned about the country's 
shipping industry Indian National Ship¬ 
owners’ Association has recommended a 
package of steps which need to be taken 
urgently if the industry is to survive The 
company has also placed its particular pro¬ 
blems before the government The company 
is hopeful that a comprehensive new policy 


will be announced shortly to help the in¬ 
dustry and those of its units which the 
government considers viable Meanwhile the 
company has dropped its proposal to acquire 
three multi-purpose ships to replace six old 
ships. 

RICHARDSON HINDUSTAN has earned 
a lower gross profit of Rs 6 40 crore in the 
year ended June 1986 against Rs 6.58 crore 
tn the previous year despite increase in tur¬ 
nover from Rs 28.44 crore to Rs 32.44 crore. 
Earnings after tax, however, were higher at 
Rs 2 96 crore (Rs I 95 crore) as a result of 
new investment benefits in backward area, 
fiscal reforms announced by government 
and tax planning by the management. Divi¬ 
dend has been stepped up 5 points to 40 per 
cent and is covered two-fold against one- 
and-a-half times previously Gross margins 
were lowered because the positive benefits 
of Modvat were more than neutralised by the 
increase in excise duty on finished products 
and the company decided not to pass on this 
increase to the consumer by way of higher 
prices. 

The new plant, set up in Medak district 
of AP at a cost of Rs 2 25 crore, commenc¬ 
ed production during September 1985 This 
should contribute significantly to the com¬ 
pany's production and profits in the com¬ 
ing years The company made further pro¬ 
gress in export of >ts pioducts to USSR Its 
exports to Sri Lanka also improved despite 
political disturbances in that country. It has 
been able to make a breakthrough in the 
highly sophisticated flavours and fragrances 
market in France by exporting specialised 
blends of peppermint oil. 
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Human Resource Development in Management and 
Administration: A Scientific Understanding and Har¬ 
nessing of Human Faculties, Potential and Excellence 
N.P. Rao 

l\ book on one of the most debated subjects today—the application 
of computers in everyday life and their functioning as compared 
to Man's faculties. 

1986, vni+122pp., Demy 8vo, Rs 95/- 
1SBN 81-7018-391-X 

National Security 

Trilok Nath 

IK book on national security with a foous on terrorism and the 
other like problems of modern society with a chapter devoted 
to industrial security. 

1986, 101pp., Demy 8vo, Rs 40/- 
ISBN 81-7018-389-8 

Published by: B.R. PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
_461, Vivekanand Nagar, Delhi-110052 
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p^h«r rf«nn Hindustan is now a part of 
the Procter and Gamble worldwide group of 
fompanigL Recently Edwin Artzt, president 
of Procter and Gamble International, and 
vice chairman of the Board visited Bombay 
to inaugurate the company’s R and D cen¬ 
tre, whose activity is focused on herbal 
medicines. He saw a great opportunity for 
the development of new herbal products for 
worldwide marketing in the upper 
respiratory and gastro intestinal areas. He 
also underlined the opportunities for the ex¬ 
port of Indian herbs to the various com¬ 
panies of Procter and Gamble around the 
world. 

Meanwhile Richardson Hindustan con¬ 
tinues to fare well with sales for the first five 
months of the current year running some 24 
per cent ahead of that in the same period 
last year and profits for the period being in 
line with sales growth. The chairman told 
the annual general meeting in Bombay that 
the com 'any is continuing its basic strategy 
of expanding volume by holding prices and 
maintaining margins through cost reduction. 


In the Capital Market 


Bookwing Publications and Trading 
Company, promoted by the 40-year old 
Navneet Group, well known in the educa¬ 
tional books publication field, is setting up 
a modern printing press complex at Dan tali 
in Gandhinagar district of Gujarat at a 
capital outlay of Rs 4.43 crore. The complex 
is designed to undertake all the functions 
and processes related to book preparation, 
viz, photocomposing, printing, binding and 
packing. The company is importing a com¬ 
plete range of the latest machinery so as to 
be able to produce books of international 
standards in printing quality. The company 
had made a public issue of Rs 30 lakh in 
November 1984 and the promoters con¬ 
tributed another Rs 20 lakh to the share 
capital. The company has been engaged so 
far in trading activity in paper. It paid a 
maiden dividend of 8 per cent forhhe first 
year ending September 1985. According to 
J K Sam pat. chairman, the company expects 
to pay a dividend of 10 per cent for 1985-86. 
The complex will be fully operative by 
April 1987. It has already been sanctioned 
a foreign currency loan of Rs 97 lakh and 
a rupee loan of Rs 20 lakh by ICICI, Rs 98 
lakh by IFCI and a term loan of Rs 75 lakh 
by State Bank of India. The company is 
raising additional finance of Rs 120 lakh by 
making a Tights’ issue of 12 lakh new equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at par to the existing 
shareholders. Some of the existing share¬ 
holders would renounce their entitlement to 
the ‘rights’ shares in favour of new investors 
with a view to broadbasing the company’s 
shareholding. The company expects to 


achieve a turnover of Rs 10 crore m 1987-88 
and Rs 11.35 crore in 1988-89 and earn 
thereon gross profits* of Rs 60 lakh and 
Rs 85 lakh, respectively, in these two years. 
The company hopes to pay a dividend of 14 
per cent from the second year 

Indian Rayon Corporation is making a 
‘rights’ issue of 68 70 lakh 13 5 per cent fully 
convertible debentures of Rs 100 each at par 
on a one-for-ene basis to the equity share¬ 
holders with a right to retain oversubscrip¬ 
tion of Rs 17 17 crore. Each of these deben¬ 
tures will be converted into two equity shares 
of Rs 10 each at a premium of Rs 40 per 
share. A sum of Rs 50 per debenture is 
payable on application and Rs 50 on call in 
September 1987. The first conversion will 
take place on September 30, 1987 and the 
second on July 1, 1988. The additional 
finance is being raised to meet a part of the 
capital outlay of over Rs 350 crore on a few 
promising projects over the next three to four 
years (When completed, these projects will 
lift the company’s assets about 300 per cent 
and turnover to over Rs 600 crore. The com¬ 
pany is implementing (i) a polyester filament 
yam project in Gujarat with a capacity of 
15,000 tonnes per annum, (li) a white cement 
plant in Rajasthan with a capacity of 80,000 
tonnes in collaboration with Onoda 
Engineering & Consulting Company of 
Japan, (ui) a carbon black project in UP, 
with a capacity of 20,000 tonnes per annum 
m collaboration with Phillips Petroleum of 
USA, (iv) a sanitaryware plant with a 
capacity of 8,000 tonnes per annum and a 
12,000 tonnes per annum tiles plant in UP 
in collaboration with Villeroy and Boch of 
West Germany and Siti of Italy, respectively, 
and (v) a 12.5 mw captive power plant for 
the cement plant at Malkhed in Karnataka 
In addition, the company is also taking up 
modernisation programmes in all the exist¬ 
ing divisions. Indian Rayon, is also a co- 
promoter of Indo Gulf Fertilisers and 
Chemicals Corporation. According to 
Aditya V Biria, chairman, the company’s 
white cement plant is likely to be com¬ 
missioned by the end of 1987 and the carbon 
black project by March 1988. Arrangements 
for the purchase of equipment have been 
finalised with Siti of Italy for the manufac¬ 
ture of tiles and with Villeroy and Boch, for 
sanitaryware. While selecting technology for 
polyester filament yam project, the company 
will take special care, to use both DMT and 
PTA, and to have the capacity to manufac¬ 
ture speciality yarns which are presently 
being imported The project is expected to 
be completed in early 1989. The company 
also hopes to receive all governmental 
clearances to double the capacity of its grey 
cement plant m Malkhed to 10.80 lakh 
tonnes per annum. The company has also 
applied for associating itself as the promoter 
of Mangalore Refinery. The debenture issue 
is managed by SBI Capital Markets, ICICI 


and Canara Bank. Lodha and Company is 
advisor to the issue. 

National Thermal Power Corporation 
(NTPCJ, premier public sectqr enterprise, is 
launching its second issue of power bonds 
to the tune of Rs 120 crore, of which Rs 60 
crore will be offered to the public and the 
rest will be taken up by financial institutions. 
The issue, which will open on December 22, 
is meant to raise funds to supplement the 
finances for setting up the National Capital 
Thermal Power Project at Dadri in UP. This 
project will have an ultimate capacity of 
4 x 210 mw and will supply power to Delhi 
and the northern region. The funds will also 
be used for other ongoing projects of NTPC. 
NTPC had come out with its first public 
issue of power bonds of Rs 100 crore in 
February-March last, which was heavily 
oversubscribed The new series will have a 
face value of Rs 1,000 each. There will be 
two schemes of interest of 10 per cent per 
annum (Scheme ‘A’) and 14 per cent per 
annum (Scheme ’B’) Under Scheme ‘A’ the 
bonds will be redeemable after 10 years and 
under Scheme ‘B’ after 7 years from the date 
of allotment The investor will have the 
option under both the schemes to receive the 
interest etther half-yearly or cumulatively 
The cumulative interest alone will amount 
to Rs 1,653 after 10 years under Scheme ‘A 
and Rs 1,578 after 7 years under Scherfle ‘B’ 
In the non-cumulative system of interest pay¬ 
ment, post-dated interest warrants will be 
issued alongwith the bonds. The interest on 
the bonds will be payable right from the date 
of realisation of application money. The 
most important feature of the 10 per cent 
bonds is that the interest will be totally ex¬ 
empt from income-tax. In case of the 14 per 
cent bonds, interest will be eligible for 
deduction under section 80-L of the Income- 
Tkx Act, 1961, from the gross total income 
of an amount upto a maximum of Rs 7,000 
m the aggregate for the year No tax will be 
deducted at source from the interest on 
NTPC power bonds. The amounts invested 
m these bonds will have total exemption 
from Wealth-Tbx. Total interest income on 
the bonds held by trusts for charitable or 
religious purposes qualifies for exemption 
from income-tax Further, such an invest¬ 
ment will not be included in the total income 
of the trust in terms of the Income-lhx Act 
NTPC power bonds will be transferable by 
simple endorsement and delivery These 
bonds are being listed on Delhi, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Ahmedabad, Bangalore 
and Kanpur stock exchanges The managers 
to the issue are SBI Capital Markets, ICICI 
and Canara Bank. Facility of buy-back at 
par will be available to small investors with 
holdings of upto Rs 40,000 after a lock-in 
period. Buy-back is available on both 
cumulative and non-cumulative schemes and 
payment of principal and full interest upto 
date of buy-back would be made. 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 
NEW DELHI 

Is Private Enterprise More Efficient? 
Case of Fertiliser Industry 
BM 


AN Indian economist on the staff of the 
World Bank office in India pontificated the 
other day with great vehemence that, in the 
face of scarcity of resources, the government 
would be well advised to aflow private enter¬ 
prise to undertake the expansion of the ferti¬ 
liser industry in the country The fertiliser 
industry is, after all, very important lor the 
growth of agriculture and it should not be 
allowed to stagnate This recommendation 
is further strengthened by the argument that 
private enterprise is more efficient and 
profitable m contrast to public enterprises 
What the ardent advocates of private enter¬ 
prise have failed to notice or have chosen 
deliberately to ignore, however, is that the 
government has already adopted their pre¬ 
scription in the case, at least, of the fertiliser 
industry ['he expansion of this core industry 
during the Seventh Plan has been assigned 
entirely to big private business houses. At 
the same lime, an elaborate scheme has been 
drawn up lor closure in a phased manner ol 
loss-inaking fertiliser plants in the public 
sectoi 

But what is actually happening on the 
ground is rather disturbing and shows that 
the piactice of privatisation is giving results 
which are totally different, from what is 
claimed The expansion ol the fertiliser 
industry has actually ground to a halt in the 
last two years With public investment in the 
fertiliser industry held in check and reluc¬ 
tantly made available for only a few ongoing 
schemes which are due to be. completed 
shortly, private enterprise is setting its own 
terms lor taking up the execution of fertiliser 
projects assigned to it Also revealed in the 
process is a strong tie-up, financial and 
technological, between Indian big business 
and foreign interests which cynically thwart 
all efforts towards self-reliance in industrial 
development and aie guided entirely by the 
profit-maximisation motive. 

It was nearly two years ago, early in 1985, 
that letters of intent were issued to the 
business house headed by K K Birla for 
setting up a fertilise! plant at Swai 
Modhopur in Rajasthan. At the same time, 
a letter of intent was issued to the Tata house 
for a lertiliser plant at Paprala jn UP 
Another letter of inteftt was given to the 
Caparo group of Swraj Paul for a plant at 
Shahjahanpur, also in UP But no work has 
been started so tar for the execution of these 
three plants, to be based on Bombay High 
gas as feedstock There is, in addition, the 
Nagarjunasagar project in Andhra Pradesh 
based on naphtha as feedstock This project 
has a long, chequeied history and, after 


passing from party to party, among them the 
Birlas and Shaw Wallace, has now been 
picked up by an Andhra business house. But 
the local entrepreneur is also watching the 
moves of the bigger houses and has not 
initiated any action for the implementation 
of the project 

Policy Rlvhrsed 

Where lies the snag in the way of the rapid 
execution of these lour fertilise! projects 
which together constitute what may be called 
the Seventh Plan programme for the expan¬ 
sion of the fertiliser industry 7 There can be 
said to be no difficulty of a techno-economic 
nature, after the successful commissioning 
of the Thai and Hazira projects Thu fact 
is that indigenous techno-economic capabi¬ 
lity for the execution ol these projects has 
been developed fully after the expedience 
gained at Thai and Hazira, The transfer of 
technology agreements of 1981 with Haldor 
Topsoe of Denmark which acted as the 
prime consultant and contractor at Thai loi 
the ammonia plant and Snamprogetti ol 
Italy for the urea plant had specifically laid 
down that after the execution of the Thai 
project, Indian consultancy and engineering 
firm in the public sector. Project and 
Development India (PD1L), which acted as 
the sub-contractor at Thai, would become 
fully qualified to assume the role of prime 
contractor lor fertiliser plants based on 
Haidar Topsoe and Snamprogetti techno¬ 
logies for ammonia and urea, respectively 
7 he fact indeed is that PDIL’s performance 
m the execution of the Thai project was so 
impressive that all doubts about its oapabi- 
ht\ to fupction as prime consultant and con¬ 
tractor for future fertiliser plants were 
dispelled It was, therefore, laid down as 
olticial policy that PDIl. will be the prune 
consultant and contractor for all feitiliscr 
plants based on Haldor Topsoe and Snam¬ 
progetti technologies after the successful 
commissioning of the Thai project But this 
has been made a bone of contention by big 
business interests for stalling the execution 
of projects in the Seventh Plan assigned to 
them 

Kellog, a US consultancy and engineering 
firm, which was prime contractoi with 
another Indian engineering firm, FEDO, as 
sub-contractor to it for the ammonia plant 
at Hazira was practically listed out of the 
field for future fertiliser plants when Haldor 
Tbpsoe and Snamprogetti technologies were 
preferred for the Guna project in the public 
sector and the Aonla project in the co¬ 
operative sector, b£sed on Bombay High gas, 


which were taken up while construction of 
the That project was still going on. Butt 
Kellog is still very much a contender and is 
lobbying for a share of business in the con¬ 
struction of the new fertiliser plants. PDIL,, 
on its parts has played the role of co-contrac¬ 
tor with Haldor Tbpsoe and Snamprogetti 
in the construction of the two plants at Guna 
and Aonla and gained more experience m 
preparation for its role as prime consultant 
and contractor for the construction of the 
plants at Swai Modhopur m Rajasthan and 
Paprala and Shahjahanpur in UP and 
Kakinada in Andhra Pradesh. 

The official policy which is logically based 
on the transfer of technology agreements of 
1981 with Haldor Topsoe and Snamprogetti 
was reaffirmed when the letters of intent for 
construction of ‘the fertiliser plants were 
issued to the Talas and the Caparo group 
The constiuction ol the Kakinada plant in 
Andhra Pradesh was also made subject to 
the condition that an Indian agency would 
be the prime consultant and contractor for 
the project This position was reiterated and 
reinforced in January 1986 at a meeting of 
secretaries headed by the finance secretary 
with the promoters of the new fertiliser 
projects toi which letters of intent had been 
issued to them a year earlier and the execu¬ 
tion of which was being held up This 
meeting became necessary because of an 
omnibus contract signed by the Birlas with 
Snamprogetti for the Swat Modhopur 
project and pre-engineenng agreements 
signed with the same firm for the Paprala 
and Kakinada projects which violated the 
conditions laid down in the letters of intent 
for their designing and engineering 
It was made very dear at the meeting that 
the government would not allow turnkey 
construction of fertiliser plants by foreign 
firms and there should be no fixed contract 
with any foreign party for the supply of 
equipment The promoters were told that 
competitive bids would have to be invited for 
supplies from a list of vendors drawn up by 
the Indian consultants These bids would be 
evaluated according to normal business prac¬ 
tice and ordeis placed accordingly It was 
also laid down that some of the items of 
equipment would be reserved for competitive 
bids by Indian parties alone and would not 
be open to foreign bidders All tljese stipula¬ 
tions were designed to maximise the indi¬ 
genous content of the plants and reduce their 
cost in foreign exchange 

In spite of these clear and detailed direc¬ 
tions, however, the Birlas and the Tktas have 
been sitting pretty with their contracts with 
Snamprogetti and have not taken any 
positive action so far the execution of 
the projects. Jn the case of the Swai 
Modhopur and Kakinada projects, negotia¬ 
tions have also been held for the participa¬ 
tion of Snamprogetti in their equity which 
will involve the foreign firm in the owner¬ 
ship and managements of the two projects 
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and at the same time reinforce their bid to 
provide their services and supplies for the 
construction of the plants on a turnkey basis. 
This is a move designed to force the hands 
of the government on the arrangements for 
the construction of plants under which 
Indian engineering and equipment supplies 
will be drastically scaled down. The litas 
and the Caparo group seem at present to be 
merely watching the game being played by 
the Birlas. K K Birla is credited with not only 
business clout but also political clout—he 
is an MP who entered the Rajya Sabha on 
the strength of his connections with ruling 
party circle He is expected to secure a special 
dispensation not only for his fertiliser pro¬ 
ject but also other fertiliser projects which 
have been assigned to the big business 
houses for execution. Already in the cases 
of the Indo-Gulf projects which has been 
taken over by the section of the Birla house 
headed by Aditya Birla, Snamprogetti has 
been allowed procurement of foreign sup¬ 
plies on turnkey basis, ostensibly as a con¬ 
cession to the Gulf investors The gams of 
this special dispensation will accrue more to 
the Birlas than to the Gulf investors 

What could be the interest of the Birlas, 
litas and others in the ouster of Indian 
firms from the position of prime consultants 
and contractors in the fertiliser industry? 
Why are they so keen to enter into turnkey 
arrangements with foreign firms, especially 
Snamprogetti of Italy'’ It cannot be entirely 
because of their ingrained scepticism about 
self-reliance or general lack of faith in 
indigenous technical capability It cannot be 
a case of the Italian connection overriding 
national interest either. There seems to be 
other compelling business reasons of the 
business houses concerned. 

The attraction of Turnkey 
Arrangements 

The catch in the case of the fertiliser pro¬ 
jects is the increase in cost, in foreign 
exchange as well as rupees, under turnkey 
arrangements in contrast to the competitive 
cost if Indian agencies were in position as 
prime consultants and contractors In 
addition to the fat fees m foreign exchange 
for consultancy and engineering for the 
foreign firms which are four to five times 
the fees given for Indian consultancy and 
engineering services, fortunes are made, 
partly open and partly hidden, from the 
import of equipment from a source with 
business tie-ups with the Indian parties, 
through such practices as under-invoicing, 
over-invoicing transfer pricing, and so on. 
lb the extent the import content of a project 
in the form of services and equipment can 
be enhanced, the scope for such business 
practices increases. It is estimated that even 
if Guna and Aonla projects in which the 
PDIL played the role of only sub-contractor 
and co-contractor are taken for the purposes 
of comparison, “the cbntffect with Shatftpro- 
getti for the construction of the Swai 
Modhopur project will raise the cost ol the 
project by at least Rs 60 to 70 crore. 

The calculation seems to be that with 


equity participation by Snamprogetti to the 
extent of $ IS million, the Birla house can 
take care of about Rs 30 crore which it has 
to invest m the project as its share in the 
equity as the promoter of the project The 
amount can be garnered from arrangements 
with Snamprogetti for turnkey construction 
of the project and supplies of equipment 
from foreign and Indian. Such an arrange¬ 
ment will be all gam and no cost to Birlas 
for their enterprise in the fertiliser field 
Birlas are said to have drawn the lines and 
have made it known that till the arrange¬ 
ments they want are approved work would 
not be started on the fertiliser plant at Swai 
Modhopur. Others, meanwhile, wait in the 
wings. They can rely on Birlas making good. 
After all, when the letters of intent were 
issued for fertiliser plants to the Tatas and 
the Caparo group, it was laid down as a 
condition that Indian agencies should be 
accepted as prime contractors for their ferti¬ 
liser projects But, curiously, no such con¬ 
dition was laid down in the letter of intent 
to the Birlas for the Swai Modhopur project. 

With public enterprise denigrated and 
pushed to the sidelines in the development 
of the national fertiliser industry in which 
it had played a pioneering role, private 
business is now poised to maximise its gains 
from the new business opportunity opened 
for it But Indian consultancy and engi¬ 
neering services as well as industries produc¬ 
ing equipment for the fertiliser projects are 
in the doldrums. They have no orders to keep 
them going on a viable basis beyond the first 
quarter of 1987 However, the notion that 
private enterprise is more efficient can be 
found to be totally misplaced in the case at 
least of the fertiliser industry Among the 
six gas-based fertiliser projects planned to 
be set up during the Sixth and Seventh Plan 
periods, in addition to the Thai project in 
Maharashtra in the public sector and the 
Hazira project in Gujarat in the co-operative 


sector which have already "BeiSf TWhmis- 
sioned, the execution of the Guna project 
in Madhya Pradesh in the public sector has 
been the most satisfactory. In this case, the 
problem is the likely delay in the supply of 
Bombay High gas because of delay in the 
laying of the BJJ gas pipeline. This may well 
hold up the commissioning of the project 
The execution of the Aonla project in UP 
in the co-operative sector has also made 
good progress. The Jagdishpur project, also 
in UP, was conceived as an Indo-Gulf 
venture But the financiers from the Gulf 
subsequently backed out of their commit¬ 
ment and have reduced their share in its 
equity to about IS per cent. The project has 
now passed into the hands of the Aditya 
Birla group. But its execution had made 
some progress before the Birlas appeared on 
the scene The execution of all other fertiliser 
plants assigned to business interests has been 
stalled 

Closure of Public Sector Plants 

Side by side, a scheme for the closure of 
loss-making fertiliser plants in the public 
sector has been drawn up and the process 
of its phased implementation has been set 
in motion. To start with, the plant at Smdri 
in Bihar for the manufacture of triple super¬ 
phosphate based on Amjore pyrites iyto be 
closed down at once. This is proposed to be 
followed by closure of the Durgapur plant 
in West Bengal, the Baraum plant m 
Bihar, the Namrup plant in Assam and the 
Gorakhpur plant in UP. Side by side, the 
commissioning of the fertiliser plant at 
Haldia in West Bengal has been held up. The 
implementation of the closure scheme will 
result in practically winding up the chemical 
fertiliser industry in the eastern region of the 
country—the region in which pioneering 
work for the building of the national 
fertiliser industry was done. 

The dosure scheme, cumulatively, will 
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ifesult in the retrenchment of over ten 
thousand workers. The cost to the exchequer 
by way of retrenchment compensation as a 
statutory obligation is estimated to be Rs 250 
crore. This gives an inkling of the scale and 
dimensions of the wider scheme for the 
closure or privatisation of industrial units 
in the public sector and the much talked of 
‘golden handshake’ that is proposed to be 
offered to workers in public sector enter¬ 
prises. At the end of the plan period, 
therefore, the position of the public sector 
in the industrial structure of the country will 
be significantly diluted. The role-of public 
sector will then be limited to the provision 
of infrastructural support to private enter¬ 
prise in the industrial development process 

The scheme for the closure of loss-making 
fertiliser plants has been drawn up entirely 
by the fertiliser department in the ministry 
of agriculture. A committee was set up to 
report on the problems of loss-making ferti¬ 
liser plants in the public sector and what to 
do about these units. But the closure scheme 
was finalised before the committee could 
submit its report The committee headed by 
Paul Pothan who is known for his strong 
advocacy of turnkey construction of ferti¬ 
liser plants by foreign agencies was evidently 
expected to endorse the closure proposal. It 
is reported to have dutifully performed its 
function. The management at the plant level 
or at the level of the multi-unit corporations 
under which the loss-making fertiliser plants 
are placed has not been consulted at all m 
arriving at the decision to close down these 
plants. The expert consultancy organisa¬ 
tions, in the public and private sector, have 
not been consulted either. The decision has 
been based on narrow administrative- 
financial considerations devoid of larger 
techno-economic appreciation or judgment. 
Such a decision could not have been arrived 
at except in an environment in which the role 
of public enterprise in the development 
process is being denigrated and the dilution 
of its role is being pushed on ideological 
grounds. 

The Hindustan Fertiliser Corporation will 
cease to exist once Durgapur, Barauni and 
Namrup plants are closed down and Haldia 
plant is not commissioned. Its management 
has, therefore, been most concerned with the 
fate of its operating plants and the Haldia 
plant under commissioning. It has submitted 
some carefully worked out proposals for 
revamping the loss-making plants under its 
management. These proposals involve an 
investment of about Rs 50 crore on each of 
its three plants under threat of closure which 
would be less than the cost of their closure 
and would make the plants viable within a 
period of two years Let alone action on their 
basis, no serious examination of these 
proposals has been made It is not m the case 
of HFC plants alone that revamping pro¬ 
posals have been treated with indifference 
and disdain by the departmental bureaucracy 
and the political bosses. There is also the 
case of the coal-based fertiliser plants at 
Ramagundam and Talcher which have been 
denied the necessary investment proposed by 


geajpw expert bodies for optimising their 
operations. Proposals for debottlenecking, 
strengthening the operational infrastructure 
and enhancing capacity utilisation have been 
similarly treated in the case of other public 
sector units in other industries. In any case, 
with the closure scheme for public sector 
fertiliser plants under way and new invest¬ 
ment in the fertiliser industry stalled by big 
business interests, the gap between demand 

KERALA 


TROUBLE has been brewing in the Ponmudi 
Tea Estate in south Kerala ever since the 
present owner purchased the estate in 1972 
The Ponmudi Tea Estate (PTE) was bought 
by an indigenous planter from the Ponmudi 
Holdings Limited, a company incorporated 
in England, with the Airlines (P) Limited 
acting as agent. At the time of the sale, 
around 600 acres of the estate's 873 acres 
were covered by tea In the sale deed which 
came into force on August 18, 1972, the new 
management agreed to take over the entire 
labour force including the office staff and 
offered to retain status quo ante in regard 
to various conditions of employment The 
estate had been employing more than 500 
workers of whom around 45 per cent con¬ 
sisted of women Many of them were either 
migrants from Tamil Nadu or their descen¬ 
dants Till the transfer to the present 
management, the functioning of the estate 
was said to be smooth and satisfactory as 
there were no recorded labour disputes and 
the workforce of PTE was treated at par with 
their counterparts in other estates m terms 
of benefits and facilities such as minimum 
wages, provident fund, gratuity, drinking 
water, medical facilities, creche, etc, as stipu¬ 
lated in the Plantation Labour Act, 1951 

The new management did not show any 
interest in running the estate and were 
interested only in enjoying the fruits of the 
existing shrubs Hardly any attempt was 
made to effect further development of the 
estate. With the neglect of even routine 
operations like weeding and manuring, the 
estate deteriorated rapidly. 

During the peak season of the second 
year, the workers were asked to pluck tea 
leaves and to do allied activities. The workers 
were not then being paid the legally deter¬ 
mined wages However, they were given 
assurance that the remaining wages would 
be paid without delay The management, 
however, failed to keep us word and instead 
announced an abrupt lock out which lasted 
over six months In the meanwhile, work was 
resiored on the estate with the intervention 
ol an cx-MLA (Congress(I)) who piomised 
to carry on management on behalf of the 
planter Though the former acted as the self- 
styled saviour, under his supervision too, 
wage arrears accumulated further. This led 
to greater resentment ot workers who rose 
in protest 
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for and production of chemical JfertUisere 1 
going to widen. It will have to be filled by 
costly imports which already constitute 
nearly 30 per cent of the consumption of 
chemical fertilisers in the country. The belief 
that private enterprise is more efficient and 
is rather than public enterprise should be 
relied upon for fast industrial growth has 
turned out to be baseless m the case at least 
of the fertiliser industry. 


It was at this juncture, [hat the owner of 
the estate initiated a pro-employer trade 
union through which he was able to fabricate 
loyalty of a section of the starved workers 
With this kind of arrangement the owner 
managed to run the estate till 1984 Within 
a period of over a decade, the workers’ living 
conditions exacerbated beyond recovery 
but they continued to protest against the 
management Fearing violent action by the 
workers, the planter shut down the estate 
permanently in March 1984 leaving the 
workers in the lurch 
Since the estate’s closure, the condition of 
the workers has worsened They are unable 
to find any employment opportunities on 
other plantations where there was already 
a progressive reduction of permanent 
employment and a swelling number of un¬ 
employed hands (K Ravi Raman, ‘Plantation 
Labour: Revisit Required’, EPW, May 31, 
1986, and ‘Plantation Laboui in Kerala: 
Composition, Wage Tends and Wage- 
Productivity Relationship’, Indian Journal 
of Labour Economics, Conference Volume, 
forthcoming) Many of the memoranda that 
they submitted to the higher ups including 
the prime minister of India airing their 
grievances went unresponded The workers, 
though they belong to divergent political 
camps, viz, C1TU and INTUC, joined 
together on a common platform and voiced 
their protest. The struggle came to attract 
public attention when the workers—both 
men and women with their families—staged 
a dharna at the state secretariat gate on 
March 26, 1986 and launched a ‘relay 
sathyagraha’ demanding an immediate 
government take-over of the estate. Though 
several conciliation talks were held at 
different levels, the government could not 
find any amicable solution 
In the meantime, as the estate was liable 
to Indian Bank by an amount of many lakhs 
of rupees on account of loans and interest, 
the additional sub-judge of the district 
appointed an employee of the bank as the 
official receiver of the estate. However, the 
estate owner, by moving a writ in the High 
Court and Supreme Court managed to get 
an order appointing himself as official 
receiver Finally, the High Court appointed 
a senior officer of the bank as the joint 
receiver with the present owner. As per the 
rcqOest of the owner the Supreme Court 
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allowed him to sell either by private treaty 
or by public auction 200 acres of the non- 
planied area of the estate, on condition that 
the fund so raised would be used to pay the 
decree amount to the bank and the balance 
if any, may be used to pay the arrear wages 
The planter claimed that there were no takers 
for the estate because of its continuing 
labour unrest The workers rightly fear that 
the planter is trying to fragment the estate 
and sell it off, thereby throwing them out 
of employment completely Meanwhile, the 
tahsildar of the taluk initiated auction of the 
estate under the Revenue Recovery Act for 
realisations of various arrears Against this, 
the planter obtained a stay order which still 
in force. 

As various forms of protest by the workers 
continued, the government appointed a one- 
man commission with U Mahabala Rao, 
commissioner and secretary to the govern¬ 
ment, labour department to enquire into the 
affairs of the estate and suggest remedial 
measures for reviving planting activity and 
ensuring employment of labour The report 
submitted by the commission highlighted the 
deplorable conditions of woikers and the 
devious means adopted by the planter to 
exploit them The commission has also 
worked out the amount of arrears—wages, 
bonus, gratuity, etc—at nearly Rs 41 lakh 
as on March 1986 In addition to this, the 
PF contribution amounted to Rs 9,37,2% 80 
Within the last 14 years, not only have the 
wage arrears accumulated but also the 


DESH, the popular Bengali weekly belong¬ 
ing to the Ananda Bazar group of news¬ 
papers, which has always revelled in scoring 
points against communists of all hues, has 
recently carried a cover story on Jyoti Basu 
Indeed this number carried five pieces on 
the West Bengal chief minister, including an 
intimate dialogue between him and a noted 
Bengali litterateur 

Jyoti Basu, it is true, is today a name to 
conjure with in West Bengal. His immense 
popularity is based historically on two 
pillars, first, his militant performances as 
the chief spokesman for the opposition for 
20 years from 1946 to 1966 and his close 
identification with all militant mass strug¬ 
gles led by the communists during the same 
period, which led him into Congress prisons 
not less than a dozen times, always under 
the preventive detention laws. 

There may as well be a third factor— 
his impeccable social credentials Like 
all the othei Bengali leaders who have 
sometime or the other held the admiration 
of the Bengali people—Sir Surendranath, 
Deshabandhu Chitta Rajan Das, Subhas 


planter's liabilities to the government by way 
of various taxes such as land tax, income tax, 
plantation tax, etc, and to the bank by way 
of loans and interest The commission thus 
estimated the total liabilities of the estate as 
around Rs 280 lakh and suggested that the 
most desirable way out of the present uisis 
would be a government take-over ot the 
estate. 

This suggestion draws spirit trom the 
recent nationalisation of certain tea estates 
in West Bengal. The procedure, at present, 
followed in West Bengal is to notify the sick 
tea gardens under the West Bengal Estate 
Acquisition Act and hand over the same to 
the West Bengal Tea Development Corpora¬ 
tion, a stale government undertaking The 
question of nationalisation, however, arises 
only after taking over the estate under the 
Tea Act, 1953 So what the state government 
can do, according to the commission, is to 
persuade the central government to take over 
the management of PTE The commission 
further noted that il the government of India 
is not willing to do so, the state government 
could take over the estate by passing an 
oidinance 

The stale government had, accordingly 
placed the request before the central govern¬ 
ment and Tea Board to initiate steps to take 
over PTE Howevei, they have not taken any 
decision so far Thus, the planter is no where 
in the scene now, the government is un¬ 
decided and the misery of the workers 
continues 


Chandra Bose, B C Roy and including the 
last in the line Siddartha Sankar Ray—Basu 
also hails from an upper middle class 
background and had gone to England for 
’finishing’, so to say Other leaders like 
P C Ghosh, P C Sen and Ajoy Mukhcrit 
who lacked this brushing touch have failed 
to make a hit with the Bengali people, 
though not only for that reason 

While casually mentioning his militant 
past. Desk, however, features Basu as a 
mellowed Bengali statesman. The first piece, 
entitled ‘Jyoti Basu’s Politics’, says instead 
of the party swallowing his judgment, 
“Jyoti Basu has imposed on u human 
qualities after swallowing the party, has 
restrained it, has not allowed the red to he 
so red, has biought Bengali wind to com¬ 
munism” (translated from the Bengali 
original). In support of his supposed dilu¬ 
tion of redness, the article points out that 
Jyoti Basu “has succeeded in removing 
himself t6 a position where he is trusted by 
the industrialists and, parallelly, poor people 
also think that he is a friend of theirs" 

Another contributor has refeired to 


Basu’s “political wisdom” and elaborated 
the point thus “When abroad he is suffi¬ 
ciently restrained and careful in his talks 
His audience can understand that he is 
averse to washing the dirty [national] linen 
when abioad" Wise or otherwise, this is 
hardly a militant Maixist attitude, lor in¬ 
ternational campaign tor winning solidarity 
toi the oppressed and exploited masses at 
home is an invariable part ol Manxst 
politics 

Although these are only comments by the 
Desh contributor, they do certainly reveal 
the basic reality ol a change in Jyoti Basil's 
image horn a tiery tribune of the toiling 
people, inspired by revolutionary Marxism 
to a mellow statesman, that is a practitioner 
ol real politik, one who is above the rigidly 
di awn line ol class struggle and one who is 
in the bargain permeated with the rarefied 
’wind’ of Bengali culture which tn this 
case really means sophisticated Bengali 
hhadralog culture 

Jyoti Basu is ceitainly welcome to ap 
preeiate the appreciation of the Desh cor- 
respondents But he and his comrades 
should agree lhat his present image cannot 
be related by any means wnh Marxism of 
anv hue, except perhaps with some pale 
variety ol I ino communism which earlier 
used io be criticised by his parly 

These points apart, there are some rather 
strange comments by lyott Basu hnnself In 
his dialogue with the well known Bengali 
novelist, he says "Then the value of the 
rupee is declining, purchasing power is 
decreasing, 50 per ceni of the people below 
the poverty line, none of us were prepared 
for such a strange situation that now 
obtains n India Why should u be so after 
independence''’’ Then again, "Who had 
thought that 60 pet cent [of Indians] 
would remain illiterate 40 years after 
independence 7 ” 

Rathet strange Jyoti Basu himself must 
have addressed scores ol party meetings and 
conferences to explain and uphold the pro¬ 
grammes ol the pre-split CPI and the split 
C P1(M) Both ol these basic documents of 
the Indian communist movement harp on 
the organic limitations ot the type of 
independence that India gained through 
compromise between the uppei class Indian 
leadership on the one hand and the British 
impellalisi politicians and administrators 
and the Indian princelings on the other. 
Neither ot the two parly piogiammes hold 
up any perspective ol significant improve¬ 
ments in the conditions of the Indian 
masses, when not actually warning about 
deterioration ot iheir condition Does it 
mean that when he upheld the patty pro- 
giammes’ perspectives in the past, Jyoti 
Basu never really agreed with them, oi 
simply that his earlier beliefs and digits of 
thought have undergone basic changes? 
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CHANDIGARH WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 

Women in Informal Sector 

‘To Keep on Keeping on* 

(By a Special Correspondent) 


A SIGNIFICANT section of working 
women in the country were engaged in 
informal sector occupations under most 
oppressive working ayd living conditions 
with no legal protection. The women here, 
as any other oppressed section, cannot be 
considered a passive lot Many spontaneous 
and organised struggles have been con¬ 
ducted, and in the last ten years specific ef¬ 
forts of building organisations among this 
scctiorl have not only been prevalent on a 
wide scale, but many of the successful 
experiments in such mobilisation have forced 
a reconsideration of issues regarding the 
conventional strategies and tactics of 
mobilisation of masses Sessions on Women, 
Informal Sector and Forms of Struggle at 
the national conference on women’s studies 
held at Chandigarh in October 1986 took a 
critical look at these developments 

Macro Pfrspfchms 

The first session sought to raise impor¬ 
tant issues on the need for a structural 
understanding of society P M Mathew’s and 
Kalpagam's papers outlined the different 
schools of thought on the informal sector, 
in particular to its evolution and role. The 
neo-dualist school gaining support of inter¬ 
national agencies see the informal sector as 
growth-inducing and employment-generating 
They further note that the evolution of this 
sector in most third world countries was a 
consequence of excessive controls and state 
regulations in the formal sectors of the 
economy. The disappearance of this sector 
was, therefore, logically linked to the removal 
of all controls and regulations in the coun¬ 
try The informal sector was seen as a prime 
model of ‘free market economy’ The other 
school, viz, the marxist and neo-marxist 
schools, sometimes identified as the petty 
commodity production school, see the evolu¬ 
tion of this sector as arising out of an in¬ 
complete transition to capitalism Analogous 
to these two views, the relationship between 
the formal and informal sectors are either 
viewed as benign or exploitative The thrust 
of the point was that the informal sector 
should be perceived in the context ol the 
total economy and not as an independent 
marginal activity Further, it could only be 
understood within the macro level develop¬ 
ment and industrialisation policies being 
followed. 

The need to context analysis of women in 
the informal sector within a structural 
understanding of society, led to the recogni¬ 
tion that the theory and strategy of the 
women's movement should be visualised at 
three levels (a) class, (b) gender, (c) inter¬ 


action of class and gender (P M Mathew) 
The differentiation within the informal 
sector, the linking of gender and macro 
structural issues and the role of the state was 
recognised as important for both the theory 
and practice of struggles and organisations 
in the informal sector (Kalpagam) Not only 
was the informal sector heterogeneous in the 
range ol activities but also sexually differen¬ 
tiated, in that women were concentrated in 
the activities which had the lowest return or 
least potential for growth (Chhaya Datar). 
Both Chhaya and .Kalpagam emphasised 
that the analysis of the introduction of class 
and gender necessitated the introduction of 
’patriarchy' along with class. 

Dll fLRENtTAI ION or lNTORMAI SfCIOR 

The highly differentiated character of the 
informal sector covered a wide range of 
occupations with women in the lowest rungs 
It was recognised that different forms ol 
occupations require different forms of strug¬ 
gles and organisations, and is therefore 
essential to study different types of occupa¬ 
tions in their specificity (Mira Savara) 
Various forms of categorisation were dis¬ 
cussed It was noted that there were signifi¬ 
cant differences, depending on the relation¬ 
ship to the subsistence, petty commodity 
production or capitalist sectors of the 
economy Much of the analysis and discus¬ 
sion adopted the categorisation of home 
based producers, self-employed women in 
the informal sector in trading and services, 
and the casual wage sector 

Presentations covered not only the macro 
trends and processes in the three sub-sectors 
of the informal sector but also the working 
and living conditions of women in these, and 
specific problems related to work in these 
sectors Meera Velayudhan outlined the 
tendencies of home-based production in 
India She noted a crisis in traditional 
industries like coir and cashew where there 
is not only persistence of lower forms of 
capitalist production but also a tendency 
towards growing fragmentation and decen¬ 
tralisation of production Nirmala Banerjee 
by way of intervention, outlined the changes 
in the production system in the world 
economy since the 60s Present day inter¬ 
national capitalism she noted, is characterised 
by the search by both international and 
domestic capital of homeworkers, in both 
tne advanced capitalist countries and the 
developing countnes in the traditional 
industries as well as the new technological 
industries Further, a new development in the 
informal seotfor she noted, is that produc¬ 
tion is carried out in an outwork system 
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and/or with primitive technology but the 
distribution of the product is organised in 
the formal sector with the help of computer 
technology, seeking even international 
markets. That is even within units, the 
production and distribution sector is get¬ 
ting divided because of communication 
technology and the need for larger and 
distant markets Chhaya Datar noted that 
this development may further get stretched 
into shrinking of formal sector and perhaps 
the abolition of the classical proletariat 
itself 

The issue of the effect of industrialisation 
raised two questions, the issue of mechanisa¬ 
tion and the issue of protection of informal 
sector work Mechanisation in traditional 
industries such as food processing and 
tobacco processing has caused widespread 
displacement of women (Meera V, Chhaya 
Datar and Kenana Jhabvala) The issue of 
mechanisation' figured in the discussions at 
three levels—as a cause for struggles and 
mobilisation, at the level of appropriate 
policies, and at the level of evolving macro 
perspectives and of linking micro struggles 
with macro perspectives The issue ol reser¬ 
vation of products/processes in the informal 
sector was debated It was felt that while 
reservation policy might protect work in 
some eases, it does not improve the condi¬ 
tions of work, or the quality of life 

It was also noted that the analysis of 
informal sector, particularly when the focus 
is on industrialisation tends to get restricted 
only to urban informal sector activities 
Sunnder Tetley and Kamlesh Jhurani high¬ 
lighted the impact on women of the break¬ 
down of the jajmani system locally known 
as ‘sept system’ as a consequence of the 
Green Revolution in a jat-dominated village, 
with a predominantly scheduled caste 
population, in the Punjab Among the tribal 
women, in Jhabua district in Madhya 
Pradesh, engaged in collection of minor 
iorest produce and trading in Fiaat Bazaars, 
Janak Dulart identified a very similar set of 
problems that women faced in other rural 
and urban areas as exemplified in the work 
of the Self Employed Women’s Association, 
Ahmedabad (SEWA) by Renana Jhabvala. 

Women s Organisations 

Detailed studies on organisation of 
women in informal sector activities high¬ 
lighted the context in which such activities 
had integrated some of the macro perspec¬ 
tives outlined above In a detailed analysis 
of SEWA, Renana outlined the three levels 
at which organisations in the informal sec¬ 
tor need to work These were—the grassroots 
level, where the workers have to deal with 
direct exploitation, and here action is m the 
form of direct confrontation; at the next level 
it has to deal with various organs of the state 
namely the courts, police and administra¬ 
tion, and at the third level, the organisations 
haye tt> address themselves to policy, law and 
legislation Drawing from the experiences of 
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SEWA, she also enumerated the issues that 
informal sector organisations have to take 
up These related to services such as credit, 
marketing, raw material supply, child care 
and health, the terms and conditions of 
employment such as wages, security of work 
and legal protection of wotkers burthen 
issues relating to the consciousness of 
women workers such as the insisibilitv of 
women’s work, women's own perception of 
themselves as workers- non-workers, and the 
dangers of increasing fragmentation in a 
structurally layered society, m pamcular on 
communal conflicts in urban areas and its 
impact on women, etc, were identified by 
her 

Highlighting the role of SEWA and 
Working Women’s Forum, Madras (WWF) 
in providing credit assistance to self- 
employed women in the informal sectoi, 
Sumla Singh and Sreemati Chakraborti 
noted ,':at such organisations were real im¬ 
provements if they get replicated enough to 
be more than mere showcases and provided 
the low interest loans gel invested in the reci¬ 
pient’s business instead of getting diverted 
Their study pointed out that all poor women 
who received loans from these organisations 
have felt the qualitative difference it has 
brought to then lives Then status within 
their families have imptoved considerably 
with accompanied improvement in then 
economic condition 

Drawing on the insights ol an earlier 
study, Kalpagam intervened to sa> that 
WWF used credit as an entry point for 
mobilisation However, the efficacy of credit 
intervention in promoting collective con¬ 
sciousness was different between women in 
some kind of wage employment where the 
employer-employee relationship was clear, 
and self-employed women where this rela¬ 
tion did not exist. This corroborated Mira 
Savara’s position that different types of 
occupations have to be understood in their 
specificity 

In an exploratory paper Mira Savara and 
Jana Everett outlined some of the limitations 
of the existing studies on women in the 
informal sector, most of which adopted the 
principle of “add women and stir’’ to liberal 
and marxist development theory They, 
however, notice a change in orientation 
among feminist scholars of late, which has 
great relevance to organisations and infor¬ 
mal sector women 1 his is the change from 
viewing lower class women solely as objects 
or victims of structural forces to viewing 
them also as subjects capable of resistance 
as well as accommodation in the face of the 
contradictory nature of capitalist develop¬ 
ment This change in orientation, according 
to her has sparked an interest in women and 
collective actions Borrowing Louise Tilly’s 
definition of collective action as “a group’s 
application of pooled resources to common 
ends”, they, by using the collective action 
framework proposes to study organisations 
of women in five different informal sector 


occupations in Bombay, namely industrial 
outwork, domestic service, khannawallts, 
fish drving, sweepers and ragpickers 
The issues they hope to tackle in their 
study are the following under whai condi¬ 
tions does collective action promote subor¬ 
dinate group empowerment 01 social con¬ 
trol 7 How are these organisations to be 
categoiised —clientilist or autonomous 7 
Under what conditions aie the organisations 
able to meet the immediate needs of the in¬ 
formal sector women 7 To what extent do the 
organisations promote the transformation ol 
hierarchical gendci, class and community 
relations 7 The question of the relationship 
between meeting immediate needs and pio- 
moting social transformation needs to be 
specifically considered for organisations of 
informal sectoi women In particular, to 
what extent and under what conditions does 
the consumption of state services, such as 
organisations providing access to loans from 
public sectoi banks, while providing a basis 
lot mobilising women and for mitigating 
some aspects ol poveity on the one hand, 
promote social control and legitimise slate 
power 7 Or, on the othei hand to what extent 
does ii ptomote women's employment and 
increase the poteniial for social transforma¬ 
tion 7 The sci ol questions raised is a deal 
potmer 10 the tact, that while literature on 
organisations is emerging, there are still 
crucial areas wheie our undcistanding is as 
yet, incomplete and much more svoik, 
keeping these and other related questions m 
mind, has to be undertaken 

Surindcr and Kamlesh drawing lessons 
trom an income-generating project set up lot 
rural women in a Punjab village in which 
the CWDS (New Delhi) acted as a mediating 
agency, noted that in the existing context ol 
low levels of literacy arid long periods of suf¬ 
fering and exploitations, such mediating 
agencies were essential to help poor rural 
women to manage their own oigamsations 
However, great caution has to be laken that 
the mediating agency only functions as a 
catalyst and not as a benefactor Though 
their project faced many problems, parti¬ 
cularly the fact that it being a multi-caste 
organisation, it prevented the development 
of class consciousness in spite ol the poveity 
bond, significant changes have been noticed 
among women, especially in then behav lour 
towards development functionaries who are 
no more held in awe, In this contest, Aiuna 
Roy noted that there was a basic dichotomy 
between rural working class culture and the 
urban or state ailture which was biased 
against the rural poor The laws, the admini¬ 
strative processes and the medium of com¬ 
munication especially the bureaucratic 
language, imposed a number of constraints 
on the direct participation of rural poor 
classes Renana who corroborated this view 
point from SEWA’s experience, felt that 
while women were involved in all levels of 
struggle, at the level of policy making, the 
working class women do not take up leader¬ 


ship anil this in large part is due to the fact 
that the state woll not deal with the working 
class directly Resolving the language barrier 
as mentioned by Aruna Roy, being part of 
the answer. 

Instances where the women’s organisa¬ 
tions themselves reproduced hierarchy m 
their structure and conduct were brought out 
in two papers Aruna Gnanadason noted the 
situation of women workers in the various 
institutions related to the Protestant Church 
liven in organisations commuted to bringing 
about social tiansformation, authoritarian 
and hierarchical patterns of organisation 
prevail, often stifling the revolutionary 
potential of young women workers Ramala 
Raxamusa outlined the major problems of 
selling up income-generating projects for 
women, in paiticulai, the problem of setting 
up a non-exploitativc programme within a 
system which is highly competitive and of 
an unstable market ovci which there is no 
control Diawing lessons trom an experiment 
ol stalling a garment production unit with 
women, by a woman social worker, she 
pointed that even within such organisations 
both hierarchy and competition set in 

It was but expected that discussion ori 
income generating projects should also lead 
to discussions on women’s control over their 
earnings R C Hasqa presented a statistical 
description of ihe household economy In 
a dcscnpiive paper on the Jalan fishing 
vommunity of coastal Andhra Pradesh, 
Vindhya Sudhakar and Katpana Rao noted, 
that the functional dependence ol men on 
women’s earning capacity, as they are the 
ones solely engaged in the marketing of fish, 
contributed to a lair degree of autonomy 
among Jalan women 

Informal Stt ior 'vndTradl Unions 

Debates on the lonns of struggle in 
the informal sector cannot be conducted 
without examining the role and relationship 
of Trade unions in the organised sector At 
al levels of analysis, trade unions became the 
reference point, at times giving the impres¬ 
sion of an antagonistic relationship between 
them and the organisations in the informal 
sector 

Mcera Vclayudhan provided the single 
study of the lorms of struggle undertaken 
by a national level trade union in the tradi¬ 
tional industries of Kerala, viz, coir and 
cashew processing industries Highlighting 
the difficulties of organising informal sector 
workers, Swapna Das using the example of 
bin workers in Nadia district, West Bengal, 
noted that a united movement of different 
sections of workers gave added strength In 
many ol its struggles the Krishnanagar Biri 
Ma/door Union was supported not only by 
the Mahila Samiti, but also by the electrical 
woikcrs union, the rickshaw pullers union 
and the hosiery union in that area 

Renana felt that tiade unions in many 
instances felt antagonistic to organisations 
in the informal sector, because in many cases 
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informahsing the workers ts a way that 
employers use to break the trade unions 
Often trade unions are also known to col¬ 
laborate with managements to exploit infor¬ 
mal sector workers Since trade unions 
subsist on membership fees, informal sector 
workers owing to their poverty cannot give 
the membership dues. Opinions differed on 
these points Mira Savara noted that some 
trade unions have tried to organise the 
informal sector but that there were dif¬ 
ficulties, in particular, that trade unions 
could not register some associations as 
trade unions, because of the definition of 
a ‘worker’ under the Trade Union Act 
Mathew noted that trade unions need to con- 
scientise informal sector workers on the state 
strategy of informal sector development to 
divide the woikers He felt that ordinary 
unionisation will not work but a process of 
‘culturalisation’ should be done, as in Kerala 
Sastra Sahitya Parishad (KSSP) 

Corrine Kumar felt that implicit in these 
discussions was the tendency to see trade 
unions as progressive or revolutionary 
organisations, but in many instances they 
were just reinforcing the status-quo, at best 
obtaining concessions for workers within the 
system She also cautioned against the 
‘patronising’ tendency while conscientising 
others Aika Sharnia noted that organised 
trade unions do not challenge patriarchy 

The role of unions in the infoimal sector, 
w'hether part of the organised trade union 
movement or outside of it, cannot either be 
exaggerated or understated A large section 
of informal sectoi wefrkers still remain out¬ 
side of these unions The discussions in the 
various sessions lent support to the view 
articulated by Renana ‘‘Unions and co¬ 
operatives are ideal structure—but what it 
is now, is not what we want We need a new 
type of union”, 

Perhaps the strongest challenge to the 
existing practices of trade unions came in the 
form of a conceptual critique of mobilisa¬ 
tion strategies versus the strategy of ‘em¬ 
powerment through self-activity’ by Chhaya 
She saw that mobilisation to empower 
workers often resulted in empowering the 
leader 01 the political party he represented 
In her study on the Nipani tobacco workers 
she had developed the concept of ‘‘empower¬ 
ment through self-activity”, which is a new 
strategy of viewing/and analysing from 
below, a process which recognises that the 
victim is also an active actor who can shape 
destinies Such processes have the potential 
to strengthen, empower and conscientise 
Chhaya’s overpowering analysis foreshadowed 
the note of caution raised by Kalpagam, that 
the term ‘empowerment’ is not only very 
vague, but the fact of its increasing usage 
by a wide cross-section of people differing 
ideological positions adds to its discom- 
fiture v Pe*Ski Jam felt that Chhaya’s analysis 
wujij|pji|ftiple of the translation of one of 
t$j(|jSpttives of the feminist movement, 
naftaythe transformation of organisational 
mod** and cultures by women’s actions 


S t ruciOi.ls in Informal Sector 

Studies of specific struggles m the infor¬ 
mal sector conducted by organisations that 
are not part of the organised trade union 
movement, highlighted both the specifics of 
the struggles as well as the set of demands 
based within the current socio-political con¬ 
text Struggles of the Nipani tobacco workers 
the domestic workers in Bangalore city, the 
construction workers, in Tamil Nadu and the 
contract workers in a public sector unit in 
Madras city constituted the core of empn ical 
studies on struggles In Nipani, struggles 
started at the point of formalisation, that 
is, with the introduction of machinery in 
tobacco processing Though the Nipani 
organisation was “a union and not a women’s 
organisation” as pointed out by its leader¬ 
ship, it was found that the women workers 
had pushed the leadership to beyond ‘just 
union’ issues like wages, etc In fact they had 
taken up issues of domestic violence, chit 
funds, inflation, etc Further, it was tound 
that the women did not distinguish between 
their roles as workers and as women. Such 
an awareness docs not seem to be exhibited 
by women contract workers, domestic 
workeis oi consituction workers, though 
some unions have taken up ‘non-work’ 
issues 

Describing Pennunmai lyakkam’s struggle 
for equal rights for women contract workers 
of the Ennore Thermal Power station, Priya 
Krishnan noted that the contract labour 
system as a whole provided for most of the 
unskilled labour supply m the plant, and the 
practice of giving tenders to the person bid¬ 
ding lower than even the estimated cost 
resulted in the most exploitative conditions 
ot work. Even the public sector units 
employed contract labour. At the level of 
struggles, much of the preoccupation was on 
obtaining legal protection for the workers, 
fighting management repression and war¬ 
ding off inter-union rivalry 

The account of the Thmil Nadu State 
Construction Workers Union by Siddamma, 
showed that the outlook of the union 
markedly differed from that of conventional 
trade unions in the organised sector It not 
only dealt with problems on the work site 
comparable to the standard shopfloor issues, 
but also laid great emphasis on dealing 
with the entire gamut of issues of life and 
livelihood that conlront the worker This 
included problems of housing and eviction, 
lack of basic amenities m the work place and 
in the living areas, price rise, wage disputes, 
family disputes, police harassment, etc In 
short it is a ‘community union’ representing 
the worker not only in the capacity of a 
worker, but also as a citizen, consumer, 
tenant, woman, etc Such indeed seems to 
“be the experience of Society for Promotion 
of Area Resources Centres (SPARC) Bombay 
Mona Daswani outlined both the philosophy 
and activities of SPARC The struggle 
around hottftng necessitated by the Supreme 
Court judgment on the “pavement dwellers 


case” in 1985, made the women pavement 
dwellers realise the strength of collectivity. 
Related to this struggle, a number of other 
issues too emerged such as legal literacy, 
resettlement, and issues related to work and 
location 

At different stages in the discussion the 
role of the state figured. Concern was 
expressed of the possibility of neutralising 
the state machinery, particularly when 
informal sector organisations take up issues 
with local administration, contractors and 
middlemen Mathew drew attention to the 
counter strategies of the state in promoting 
‘apolitical’ women’s organisations such as 
mahila mandals, social welfare boards and 
all-women co-operatives as a reaction to the 
politicisation strategies of radical women’s 
organisations, Kalpagam noted that m many 
informal sector activities where the employer- 
employee distinction was not there mobilis¬ 
ing against the state is one way of retaining 
and identifying contradictions to build up 
a struggle. 

At the policy level, it was recognised that 
different kinds of informal sector activity 
needed specific types of policies For instance 
in the construction industry the need for a 
comprehensive legislation was emphasised 
Also the constitution of workers’ boards at 
different levels, enabling registration of 
workers with these boards would help to 
overcome the difficulties arising out of lack 
of permanent employers in this industry. The 
group also noted with concern the introduc¬ 
tion, on a rapid scale, of chapati-making 
machines and the setting up of factories to 
make chapatis in Bombay city As it would 
affect the employment of a large number of 
women khannawalhs, the group wanted the 
government to impose a ban on such fac¬ 
tories At a more general level it was felt, that 
social security or welfare schemes for 
insurance, health, housing, creches, etc, an 
employment guarantee scheme, a credit 
scheme and the setting up of a tripartite 
commission of government, workers and 
employers in each of the major occupa¬ 
tions and industries were necessary. Ruth 
Manorama of Women’s Voice, Bangalore 
stated that these were also the issues ihey 
took up in organising domestic workers in 
Bangalore 

The tasks on the informal sector front is, 
no doubt, enormous Various kinds of 
organisations and struggles do appear feasi¬ 
ble and necessary and the struggles ought 
to continue. At this juncture, it is only 
guarded optimism along with commitment 
that will help Renana’s phrase on organis¬ 
ing is very valid—perhaps one of the secrets 
to organising is “to keep on keeping on”. 

[This report ts the collective effort of the follow¬ 
ing participants—Janki Andharia, Chhaya 
Datar, Prema Gopalan, Sunnder Jctley, Renana 
Jhabvala, Pushpa Pathak, Vimala R, Rukmini 
Rao, Mira Savara and Kalpagam U Both the 
sub-theme sessions and the writing of this 
report was co-ordinated by Kalpagam.] 



Afzal Bangash: A Life Dedicated to 
Militant Struggle 

Feroz Ahmed 


MOHAMMAD AFZAL BANGASH, presi¬ 
dent of the Pakistan Mazdoor Kisan Party 
and prominent politician of the North West 
Frontier Province (NWFP), passed away in 
Peshawar on October 29 His death signals 
the end of the old generation of dedicated 
revolutionaries in Pakistan. Bangash was 62 

Afzal Bangash entered the political arena 
shortly before independence as a student 
participant in the anti-imperialist struggle 
He was profoundly impressed by the tenacity 
of the Frontier Gandhi, Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, with whom he had a long and close 
association However, it were the strong- 
willed revolutionaries like Kaka Khushal 
Khan Khattak, Kaka Sanober Hussain 
Mohmand and Mastei Sher All whom he 
viewed as role models Bangash joined the 
Communist Party of Pakistan (CPP) soon 
after its formation in 1948, became a 
member of its NWF P committee shortly 
afterwards The CPP was banned in 1954 
When the leftist and nationalist elements 
from all live provinces uime together in 1957 
to form the National Awami Party (NAP), 
Bangash was elected its General Secretary 
for NWFP In the 1965 presidential, elec¬ 
tions, he was the provincial chief ol Fatima 
Iinnah’s campaign against Ayub Khan In 
the NAP, he was the leader chiefly respon¬ 
sible lor organising the peasant committee 
in NWFP 

When the NAP split into the Bhashani 
and Wall Khan factions at the end of 1967, 
Bangash and his colleagues in the NWFP 
peasant committee decided to form an 
independent party of the revolutionary left, 
which was formally launched on May 1, 
1968 as the Mazdoor Kisan Party (MKP) 
Soon it was joined by large sections of the 
Bhashani NAP in Punjab and Sind 

The MKP came into national limelight in 
the early 1970s when, resisting the eviction 
of tenants, it led a mass peasant movement 
against landlords in NWFP Several land¬ 
lords and peasants were killed in the ensuing 
clashes, and Bangash's name became a spec¬ 
tre which haunted the propertied classes and 
the dilettante left alike The MKP’s influence 
rapidly spread to the working class move¬ 
ment throughout the country and to sections 
of the peasantry m Punjab Even though he 
was recognised as the principal leader of the 
MKP, Bangash did not hold any official 
position until July 1979 when he was elected 
its president at the party’s second congress 
immediately after this congress, Bangash left 
for Moscow for the treatment of his eyes 

On October 16, 1979 General Zia-ul-Haq 
declared the Teal' martial law and political 
repression was greatly intensified. Bangash 
was framed and convicted in the military 
courts on a number of serious charges, 
including murder. While abroad, his health 
continued to deteriorate, and he was afflicted 
with chronic bronchitis, asthma, kidney 
failure, stroke and near blindness, in addi¬ 
tion to diabetes, heart disease and hyperten¬ 


sion which he alieady had befoie leaving 
Pakistan These circumstances forced him to 
stay in Birmingham (UK) where he had 
initially gone 10 visit his daughtei 

Despite failing health, Bangash remained 
active abroad, mobilising opposition to ihe 
Zia dictatoiship He travelled extensively 
throughout western Europe, and made 
trips to the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, the United States, Cuba, India, 
Afghanistan and Mongolia In 1985, in 
response to the military regime’s decision lo 
legitimise itself behind the facade of a 
civilian government and to impose perma¬ 
nent hegemony of the Punjabi nationality, 
he, along with Attaullah Mengal, Mumtaz 
Ah Bhutto and Hafeez Pirzada, founded the 
Sindhi Baloch Pushtoon Front (SBPF) in 
I ondon, demanding a confederal structure 
for Pakistan in order to guarantee the rights 
of the smaller nationalities 

Howcvet, when political activity was reviv¬ 
ed in Pakistan after the induction ot the 
civilian front government in 1986, and many 
exiled politicians, including Bcnazti Bhutto, 
returned to Pakistan, Bangash also went 
back But his decision was primarily moti 
vated by his desire to breathe his last in his 
homeland, for he constdied it his ultimate 
tragedy to die in Europe. Bangash was not 
only spared this anguish, but during the few 
months ot life that he had in Pakistan, he 
was able to participate in the fateful deci¬ 
sions his party was engaged in making 

The MKP was divided over the question 
of merging with Wall Khan's National 
Democratic Party, successor to the NAP 
which was banned in 1975, and to define its 
links with the SBPF Bangash went along 
with the decision to merge, thus ending 
the nearly two decade-long dispute with 
Wall Khan which, in the opinion of many 
observers, had weakened the progressive 
forces in NWFP and contributed to the 
divisiveness in the left throughout the 
country The new party, the Awami National 
Party (ANP), pledged not to oppose the idea 
of confederation and agreed to allow its 
individual members to campaign lor this 
idea from the platform of the SBPf This 
rapprochement would not have been possible 
without Wall Khan having moved signi¬ 
ficantly to the left recently and Bangash 
having taken up the nationality quesnon in 
a focused wav 

Even though Bangash never pretended to 
be a theoretician —a remarkable quality in 
a country where almost every leftist leader 
tends to consider himself the greatest 
theoretician since Lenin or Mao—he had a 
good grasp of ihe fundamentals of revolu¬ 
tionary theory and had internalised the 
Marxist method of analysis. His speech to 
the first Punjab congress of the MKP, which 
dwelt upon the problematic of the inter¬ 
section of class and tribe and the difference 
between the social origins of the agricultural 
labourer in Punjab and NWFP, stands out 


as one of the finest tn ihe tradition of 
Marxist sociology. Although he detested the 
idea of revolutionary theory without prac¬ 
tice and always laid great emphasis on 
revolutionary militant action, he took great 
pains lo ideologically educate his fighting 
cadres, including translating a book on 
historical materialism into Pushto. 

Afzal Bangash will, probably, be remem- 
beied most for his three roles' (a) as one of 
the principal Pushtoon politicians, (b) as the 
founder and leader of the MKP, the largest 
and most militant party with a Marxist 
orientation to have emerged in Pakistan, and 
(c) as a co-founder of SBPF-, whose mam- 
festo may yet change the course of history 
ot Pakistan But during the 45 years that 
Bangash devoted to public life, he fought 
effectively on many fronts He was one of 
the founders of the Pakistan Peace Com¬ 
mittee and travelled, along with Mian 
Iftikharuddin, F’lr Manki Sharif, Tahira 
Ma/har All Khan and others, to Peking in 
the early 1950s as a member ol the first 
Pakistani delegation ever to attend an inter¬ 
national peace conference During his years 
of exile, he again had the time to devote to 
peace committee activities, and attended the 
World Peace Assembly in Prague in 1983 
and regional peace conferences in Warsaw 
and Ulan Bator 

As a tiade union organiser, Bangash was 
founder-piesident of the Sarhad Trade 
Union Federation which, at one time, had 
most of the labour unions in NWFP af¬ 
filiated lo it Political necessity compelled 
him to play the role of a louinalist as well 
In the eaily 1970s he edited the weekly 
Sanober— named after his mentor ICaka 
Sanober Afzal Bangash was also one of the 
leading lawyers of NWFP During Ayub 
Khan’s rule, he was offered the judgeship of 
the West Pakistan high court. Declining the 
offer, he chose, instead, to concentrate on 
pleading the cases of the peasants who were 
being evicted by Ayub's land reforms 

Because of the firmness of his conviction, 
total devotion to his cause, his combative 
spirit, the integrity of his character, his 
charismatic personality, the warmth and af¬ 
fection towards his comrades and friends, 
his unique organisational and oratorical 
qualities and, above all, his enormous 
sacrifices Bangash rose to a stature in 
Pakistani politics which, probably, no other 
leftist leader has risen to As a testament to 
the enormous popularity and respect that 
Bangash enioyed, nearly one hundred thou¬ 
sand people turned up at his funeral and 
several hundicd thousand more mourned in 
the villages and towns both inside and out¬ 
side NWFP The present chief minister, 
governor, several provincial ministers and 
members ot the assembly, many of whom 
must have detested or leared his politics, 
came to pay their Iasi respects to a leader 
who was capable of evoking both controversy 
and respect With the demise of Afzal 
Bangash truly a giant of leftist and populist 
poli’ics has departed There will be no dearth 
of leftists who will continue to criticise him 
and others, but there is no sign yet that a 
leftist leader of Bangash’s stature and 
character is about to shine on the dark 
horizon of Pakistan’s politics. 
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‘Outward-Orientation': The New Mantra 

Sanjaya Baru 

The Economy of India by V N Balasubramanyam; Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
London, 1984; pp xiv + 241, price Rs 150 (in India). 


THIS book, written by a non-resident 
Indian, is addressed to a non-Indian au¬ 
dience It offers little that is new either by 
way of factual information or analysis that 
a student of Indian economic development 
would already not be conversant with Ad¬ 
mittedly the author has set for himself the 
limited though laudable objective of sifting 
through the vast literature on the Indian 
economy and helping a student through this 
“with a view to gaining an understanding 
of India’s economic problems and obtain¬ 
ing a perspective on the major policy 
debates” (p xu). The menu card whets our 
appetite but the masala is missing since the 
cuisine is distinctly oriented to a western 
audience' 

Spanning across eight chapters the book 
presents a quick survey of important trends 
in the area of population growth, unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty, performance of the 
agricultural and manufacturing sectors, role 
of foreign investment, aid and trade A tall 
order for a short book Nevertheless, when 
the author summarises evidence and the 
debates he does a competent job leaving 
scope for complaint only in a couple of 
chapters For instance, in the discussion of 
the debate on industrial stagnation there is 
no mention of the important contributions 
of K N Raj, A K Bagchi and A Vaidyanathan 
even as some less important contributions 
are given a pride of place The real problem 
arises however when the author begins to 
diagnose the maladies afflicting the 
economy and offers prescriptions 

The ‘central issue’ that concerns the 
author is this “why has India not done bel¬ 
ter and where have her economic policies 
gone wrong?” (p 8) The temptation of an 
‘all-in-one’ explanation is quite obviously too 
strong for the author to resist even as he 
recognises the “complex nature of the 
development problem, especially in 
India ” (p 208) This recognition comes 
only in the very last sentence of the book 
One wishes the author had discovered this 
much earlier on He would at least not have 
fallen into the trap ot Bela Belassa and his 
circus into reducing everything to what oc¬ 
cupies the top of the list in the demonology 
of the Fund-Bank-wallahs—the ‘inward- 
orientation’ of the Indian economy centred 
around the strategy of import-substituting 
industrialisation 

What accounts for the low growth of in¬ 
comes and the widening disparities in in¬ 
come between rich and poor in India?— 
inward-looking strategy (p 10). Why have 
employment opportunities increased at a 
slow pace?—inward-looking strategy (p 37). 
What causes the growing rigidity in the 
structure of both agricultural and industrial 
prices?—inward-looking strategy' (p 76). 
Why is investment capital-intensive and why 
is it not adequately absorbed into the 


system 7 (p 77) Why has industrial growth 
decelerated? (p 143) Why are there problems 
on the balance ot payments front? Inward¬ 
looking strategy of course. This is the new 
mantra. All along we were told that it is 
those ‘woolly-headed’ lefties who had sim¬ 
ple explanations for complex problems They 
are the ones who reduced everything to a few 
shibboleths—imperialism, landlordism, 
semi-feudalism, and so on Marxist mumbo- 
jumbo Now come the ‘down-to-carth- 
pragmatic-whiz kids’ and chant a new 
mantra— Inward-Outward' Han Om Tat 
Sat ' 

So what is to be done? To quote the 
author “It is the thesis of this book that a 
viable method (of restructuring the economy 
with a view to incicasmg productive efficien¬ 
cy and generating employment oppor¬ 
tunities) would be to shift the development 
strategy in favour of outwaid-looking 
economic policies Its emphasis is on 
opening up the economy to forces of com¬ 
petition, and on resource allocation based 
on comparative advantage" (p 206) Little 
wonder then that Jagdish Bhagwati (did 
your sub-conscious recall that name as you 
read through some of the above 7 ) recom¬ 
mends this book to us in a Foreword guaran¬ 
teeing “illumination with pleasure” (p xi) 

All this is a general complaint There are 
some specific ones as well. There are several 


formulations which are not adequately 
followed up but are merely asserted. For 
instance it is suggested that the long-run 
inflationary tendency in the seventies is ex¬ 
plained by agricultural shortfalls, defence ex¬ 
penditure, oil crisis and an increase in money 
supply (p 42). Clearly all these are very im¬ 
portant contributory factors, but do they 
constitute an overall explanation 7 Are there 
no structural factors determining the process 
of price formation which have induced an 
inflationary tendency within the economy? 
There is some literature on this theme which 
could have been referred to 

The chapter on agriculture is clearly one 
of the better chapters There is a recognition 
of the complexity of the problem here and 
an implicit admittance of the inability of the 
author’s framework of analysis to explain 
the puzzles in agriculture in the rather 
chastened statement that “the problems of 
Indian agriculture belong primarily to the 
realm of political economy" (p 109) 

In the case of the manufacturing sector 
much of the discussion is a summaiy of 
Bhagwati and Desai’s famous study It is 
suggested that ‘outward-orientation' ot the 
industrial sector combined with the princi¬ 
ple of comparative advantage in investment 
would reduce the capital-intensity of the 
manutactuiing sector There is no recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that ‘outward-orientation’ 
per ce need riot reduce capital-intensity as 
long as domestic capital imports capital- 
intensive technology (as it is indeed doing 
now) The moment we add ‘comparative 
advantage' to this we get into a different ball 
game altogether The principle ot com¬ 
parative advantage in industry and trade is 
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in any case a rattef static concept and hardly 
useful for a developing country like India 
with a rapidly changing industrial structure. 
What is disadvantageous today may be 
advantageous tomorrow provided the pro¬ 
per structures, skills and technologies are 
built up Japan has amply demonstrated 
this If we do not build up these skills and 
structures in the name of static efficiency 


THERE are a large number ot books on the 
Sepoy Mutiny in northern India These 
describe in detail how the sepoys broke out 
in rebellion at various plat es, and how 
ultimately they were suppressed There are, 
however, few books which study the popular 
revolt which broke out m Awadh as a result 
ot the Mutiny This book attempts to fill this 
lacuna Also, most of the books on the 
events of 1857-58 describe them from the 
point of view of the British Even S N Sen’s 
book "1857”, in the chapter on Oudh, re¬ 
counts in detail the moves made by the 
British generals, the efforts to defend the 
Residency, day-to-day life within the walls 
of the Residency (including what the officers 
had tor dinner), how much the belonging' 
of Lawrence fetched and how such-and-such 
officer missed his cigar None of these books 
gives any glimpse of what the rebels were do¬ 
ing The author of this book tries to see the 
events, so far as the records would permit, 
from the point of view of the rebels He has 
attempted to describe the movements of the 
rebels, to assess their strength and organisa¬ 
tion and to analyse the role played by the 
talukdars and their men at various stages of 
the revolt The author was handicapped by 
the fact that none of them had left any diary 
or record He had, therefore to fall back 
upon those British records which threw light 
on the activities and thinking of the rebels. 

The Sepoy Mutiny started in Meerut on 
May 10, 1857 It then moved eastward 
through Uttar Pradesh and reached Lucknow 
on May 30, when the sepoys there broke out 
of the cantonment and spread out in the 
districts. On the same day there was a 
popular uprising in the city, but this was 
quickly suppressed when some prominent 
muslim leading men weie arrested by Henry 
Lawrence Shortly afterwards, it was known 
that the British administration was collaps¬ 
ing in the districts of Awadh. The talukdars 
of Awadh then decided to act They rose in 
revolt throughout the province and by the 
end of June 1857, the only area in Awadh 
where British authority survived was in 
the neighbourhood of the Residency in 
Lucknow The British evacuated the Residen¬ 
cy in November, but they reoccupied 
Lucknow in March 1858 The rebels having 
lost the city spread out in the countryside 
and carried on the fight until the end of 
1858. Unlike at most other places, the strug¬ 
gle in Awadh was mainly carried on by the 
people. They were led by their talukdars The 
majority of the talukdars of Awadh had 
revolted against the British, and they had 


then we only dose potential options. 

The outcome then would not be a more 
‘efficient’ strategy of industrialisation but a 
more ‘dependent’ one. We are not surprised 
therefore by the author’s advocacy ot the 
South Korean and Taiwanese models of in¬ 
dustrialisation But that is a different 
story—one in which everybody does not live 
happily ever a her' 


received complete support trorn the peasan¬ 
try and the general populace of the coun¬ 
tryside According to an estimate by a British 
officer, "probably three-fourths of the 
adult population of Oudh had been in 
rebellion " Even Canning admitted that 
"the rising against our authority in Oudh 
has been general, almost universal" 

There has been a debate since the time of 
the Mutiny itself about the cause of this 
popular revolt in Awadh There was a set 
tlement operation shortly after the annexa¬ 
tion ot \wadh in 1855 General Outran! 
located the reason for the talukdars’ revolt 
in the unjust treatment they had received in 
these opeiations fhe author ot this work 
has examined this point in detail, and gone 
into all the available records pertaining to 
this settlement Hts conclusion is that the 
settlement orders were not uniformly unjust, 
and in the aggregate, the province of Awadh 
was assessed at a lower level than it was 


pp 150 

AGGREGATE statistics relating to poverty 
such as the much-used ‘proportion below the 
poverty line' are not very useful fot 
understanding the many dimensions of 
poverty at the household and local levels In 
this context the United Nations Research 
Institute foi Soual Development (UNRISD) 
has initiated a project to monitor changes 
at the local level in the living conditions of 
people in a immlui of countries As part of 
this project the Kerala Statistical Institute 
has done a continuous monitoring over a 
period of five vears (1978-84) of some 
villages in Kerala The present is the third 
in a series of repot ts all published by the 
UNRISD 

The report is concerned with not only the 
substantive changes during the five-year 
period but also several methodological issues 
relating to the Data Monitoring Service 
(DMS) and its uses for planning at the 
macro level It covers three areas of Kerala, 
two mainly agricultural and the third a 
fishing village, the total population of these 
areas is about 68,000. Some progress is noted 
in all the three areas, but it is uneven The 
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previous to the annexation. At the individual 
level there were cases of gross injustice; but 
it was not that only those talukdars who had 
lost had revolted He quotes Canning’s 
remark that the talukdars who had lost as 
well as the talukdars who had benefited were 
both involved in the rebellion 

Similarly, any fear about religion was not 
the cause of this popular revolt in Awadh. 
The Sepoy Mutiny might have been spark¬ 
ed off by certain fears about caste and 
religion, but in Awadh there was no general 
fear among the people that their religion was 
in danger 

The author thinks that the whole 
amalgam of issues, an enure complex of 
emotions, traditions and loyalties worked 
themselves out m the revolt of 1857 He con¬ 
cludes, “It is probable that the revolt was 
so intense because the people of Awadh 
thought that they were fighting in a just and 
legitimate war In Awadh the opposition to 
the Btitish in 1857 was truly universal, a 
people’s resistance It represented not a 
revolutionary challenge, hut a popular re¬ 
jection of an alien order” 

This work is the resuli of painstaking 
research The author has utilised, beside the 
published sources, the archival records in 
Lucknow, Delhi and London and incor¬ 
porated a mass of useful matenal in this, not 
very Urge, book Yet it is easy to read and 
the interest ot the readei never flags. The 
author has collected materials not easily 
available elsewhere and presented them in a 
minibei of appendices These pertain mainly 
to the strength and extent of participation 
of the talukdars 


report says that many areas within Kerala 
have benefited both from widespread public 
expenditure and remittances by migrants to 
the Gulf I he noted improvements in the 
living conditions are thus explained to some 
extent The information on different aspects 
of the levels of living is organised in careful 
detail 

But while paving meticulous attenlion to 
detail in accordance with the progiamine ol 
momtoiing households, the au'hors seem to 
have ignored certain obvious macro ques¬ 
tions which nevertheless have a bearing on 
levels of living al the local level I oi exam¬ 
ple, the authors note that the wage rates for 
some occupations (including unskilled ones) 
have increased in real terms but the rise was 
offset to some extent by a tall in the levels 
of employment Other researchers have 
noted ihc puzzling association between ris¬ 
ing real wage rates and acute unemployment 
and some suggest that it is related to the 
changes brought about by the migration to 
the Gulf. An investigation of such issues 
would have enhanced the value of this 
report 


A Just War 

Ashim Kumar Roy 

Awadh in Revolt, 1857-1858: A Study of Popular Resistance by Rudrang.xhu 
Mukherjee; Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1984; pp xvi + 219, Rs 110 


Missing the Wood? 

N Krishnaji 

A Development Monitoring Service at the Local Level, Vol Ill: Monitoring 
Change in Kerala: the First Five \ears by Wolf Scott and N T Mathew; 
United Nations Research Institute for Social Development, Geneva, 1985; 
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Technological Transformation of the North 

Lessons for the South 

Suivndra J Paid 

This paper traces the mam landmarks m the momentous transformation oj the industrial centre over the last 
hundred years and argues that some of the lessons of this transformation can serve as helpful guidelines to the 
third world countries as they search for new ways towards their rightful place on the world scene. 


IN one of his vetv perceptive articles, Don 
Raul I’rcbiseh, the alledionaie teacher of 
generations ot intellectuals anti policy¬ 
makers in the thud tvoild, took up just 
before his passing away the central theme ot 
the “Dynamic Role of the Rcriphcry”. 1 The 
architect of the concept of the centre and 
the periphery and of the policies for alter¬ 
ing the economic and political relations 
between the two areas drew attention to the 
changing world economic scene and the 
emerging new problems 1 he third world will 
be missing his illuminating guidance as it 
traverses the slot my wateis in this difficult 
penod ot the woild economy in transition 
Since his both at the dawn of the twen¬ 
tieth century. Prebisch had articulated with 
his powerful intellect and persuasive voice 
the aspuations ol the awakening third woild 
As a tiibutc to his path-breaking contribu¬ 
tions, I would like to trace here the main 
landmarks in the momentous transforma¬ 
tion of the industrial centre over the last 
hundred years, I hope that some of the 
lessons of this transformation may serve as 
helpful guidelines to the third world coun¬ 
tries as they search for new ways towards 
their rightful place on the world scene 2 
The transformation of the industrial 
centre is indeed a vast subject I he number 
of studies devoted to it runs into thousands 
Its manifold facets ate fascinating But we 
need not concern ourselves with all of them 
here Only those facets will be taken up here 
which have pertinent lessons for the trans¬ 
formation ol the periphery in the period 
ahead. Mark Twain once told the story of 
a cat which, having once sat on a hot stove, 
would never go anywhere near what was 
loundand black The third world countries 
too, as they move ahead, will have to be no 
less perceptive than Mark Twain’s cal—in 
whai they do and what they avoid, 

rm (iRl M DIMM 1850 1C) 1875 

1 he Industrial Revolution is usually dated 
to begin in the last quarter ol the 18th 
century some 2lX> years ago Although majot 
improvements in textiles, coal mining and 
transport technologies had taken place in 
Great Britain earlier, it was the appearance 
of James Watt's steam engine which is 
generally used as the decisive criterion in 
dating the Industrial Revolution 
Such dating has its ow>n merit, particularly 
if the aim is to chronicle the history of the 
appearance of a central invention or innova¬ 


tion, or a cluster ot sevcial of them But such 
a concentration is less helpful tf the focus 
of interest ts on dating and analysing the 
actual industrial transformation of an 
agrarian society, or a country The relevant 
consideration in the latter case would be the 
time when the new inventions and innova¬ 
tions were widely mcoiporated into the very 
piocesses of production By using such a 
criterion for the emergence of the industrial 
centre, it could be safely concluded that ttpto 
the middle ol the last century there was no 
country which could be really called an 
‘industrial country’ 

Tor instance, the first world fair exhibiting 
industrial products ol nations was opened 
in 1851 in Paxton’s Crystal Palace in the 
Hyde Park in Great Butain It was no acci¬ 
dent that in the same yeai the structure ol 
population m Gioat Britain showed a 
decisive change- the urban population 
being lor the first time in history larger (51 
per cent) than the rural population Rural 
population dominated in the rest of the 
world Thus, the industrial centre of the 
mid-19th century world was located m a tiny 
triangle in Britain, covering possibly no 
more than 5 to 10 million people 

The technological setting even as late as 
1875 would also seem to support the idea 
of limiting the emergence of the industrial 
centre somewhere around the third quaiter 
of the 19th century 

The Singer sewing machine was there 
since 1851 The bicycle was known, but 
without ball bearings (1877) or pneumatic 
tyres (1888) Bell had not yet invented the 
telephone. Karl Ben/ was still struggling with 
the mode! of his motorised tricycle which 
was to run at seven miles per hour (1879) 
By a curious coincidence, the Red Flag Act 
was to be enacted in Great Britain in the 
same year, requiring that every mechanical 
load vehicle travelling at four miles per hotu 
oi more should be preceded by a man 
carrying a red flag 

F.dtson's carbon filament incandescent 
lamp (1879) was vet four years away, and the 
electric static generatoi (1880) five years 
away. Gottlieb Daimler’s light weight high 
speed petrol engine was to be invented in 
(885, and the alternating current electric 
motor in 1888 

Gillchnst and Thomas had just invented 
the process of extracting phosphorous from 
low grade tjon ores. But even then, the 
annual output of steel, the prime metal for 
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all the moving parts or machines, was only 
about one million tons in 1875. Modern 
chemistry was just being born The science 
of soil classification and use of artificial 
plant nutrients was nearly a quarter century 
away Some 90 per cent of all energy used 
in the western countries came from the 
muscles of man and animals Except in tex¬ 
tiles, coal mining and railways, the world 
stage was empty, plain empty, of the main 
technological actors who were to occupy and 
transform it in the tollovnng hundred years 
It is for this reason that the emergence 
of the industrial centre should be dated 
somewhere between 1850 and 1875, or not 
much more than one hundred years ago. 
Thus, the age of industrial countries began 
only a hundred years ago—a twinkle of time 
in comparison with the two million years for 
oui biological evolution, and 10 to 12 thou¬ 
sand years for the agricultural revolution 1 
The accent is thus clearly on the shortness 
of the time span 

Pxcr or Economic Progriss 

The most striking feature about the 
economic dynamics of the technological 
transformation was the high and sustained 
rate of productivity growth This rate may 
be used as a proxy indicator of the develop¬ 
ment of productive forces—both physical, 
as embodied in means and instruments of 
production (physical technology) as well as 
social, as embodied in individual, group and 
collective skills (social technology) The 
annual rates of growth of total output, per 
capita output and population of the coun¬ 
tries which now constitute the industrial 
centre were as follows 

—2.8 per cent for over-all output; 

—I 9 per cent for per capita output; and 
--1 0 per cent for population 
C ompared with growth rates in the 
post-1950 world, these are indeed very 
modest But when even these low rates 
were compounded over a century, they 
demonstrated the full force of what Keynes 
called “the power of compound interest”. 4 
The tiny industrial centre then blossomed in 
a hundred years into its current powerful 
version 

The combined real volume of output of 
the countries tn the industrial centre expanded 
21-fold in the last 100 years. Since their 
population rose from 375 million in 1870 to 
about 1 billion in 1980, the rise in per capita 
oulput was smaller—around eight-fold. In 
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sharp contrast, its over-all and per capita 
industrial output rose 66 and 23 times 
respectively. The growth of agricultural 
output in comparison was modest—only 
4 6 times on an over-all and 1 7 times on a 
per capita basis. The really powerful engine 
of expansion was the output of heavy 
industry which increased 92 times on an 
over-all and 3$ times on a per capita basis. 

This rate of per capita growth of some 
2 per cent per year may be compared with 
the possible rate that might have prevailed 
in the 10 to 12 thousand years of the 
preceding age of agriculture As is well 
known, growth then was discontinuous both 
in time and space over this long span. 
Civilisation rose and fell. The advance 
recorded in one place was picked up some¬ 
where else 

It may be assumed that 10 to 12 thousand 
years ago, the per capita level of “output" 
even in the most advanced agricultural 
society was not much highei than what was 
needed for human survival at the rock- 
bottom level Since then, this output level 
could not have risen more than 2 to 3 tunes 
in the most advanced country—say, Britain— 
by 1850 ' The per capita growth rate til that 
case could not have been moie than / per 
cent per century 

In sharp contrast, as indicated above, the 
per capita growth rate in the industrial centre 
during the hundred years since 1875 was as 
high as 2 per cent per vear or over 200 
times faster than that in the preceding 10,000 
to 12,000 years. This immense quickening of 
the pace of growth thus emerges as the domi¬ 
nant feature ot industrial transformation, 
marking the great divide from all historv 
preceding 1875 

Structural Transformation or 
Origin and Use or Ompur 6 

The differences in the rate of growth of 
the various sectors had a profound impact 
on the structure of output in the industrial 
centre between 1870 and 1980, as shown in 
table 2 The reversal of the shares of agri¬ 
culture and industry, and of heavy and light 
industry within the broad clarification of 
industry emerges as the central feature of the 
structural transformation in the industrial 
centre 

Equally profound changes were to take 
place in the use of output. Gross capital for¬ 
mation, representing the embodiment of 
physical technology, rose from 5 to 10 per 
cent of output to around 20 to 25 per cent 
Similarly, with the attainment of near 
universal literacy and very high rates of 
attendance in first, second and third level 
of education, the formation of social 
technology, or human capital, expanded lo 
unprecedented levels—a factor which was to 
exercise a much greater influence on the 
subsequent acceleration of the pace of 
economic advance and social transforma¬ 
tion, described below 

acceleration oe Pace of Growth 

The growth rate referred to above related 
only two points of time (1870 and 1980) and 


covered all countries in the industrial centre 
as of 1980s By lumping all the industrial 
countries together, it assumes that each ot 
them began development at the same time 
and at the same pace In teality, only one 
country—Great Britain—could claim 10 
constitute ihe industrial centre ir. 1875 
Other countries entered the piocesv o( 
industrialisation at different times. And their 
growth rates also varied 

The growth rates fot each of the successive 
groups of new entrants to industrialisation 
were not the same over time for all countries 
Nor did the same growth rale continue to 
apply indefinitely to the same country foi 
the entire period Among these variations, 
one feature stands out a progressive ac¬ 
celeration in the per capita tale ot giowth 
for each new group of countries entering 
into industrialisation (sec table 3) 

T he per capita iate for the earls entrams- 
Great Britain, France and Belgium—was to 
1.2 to 1.4 per cent This rate was to rise to 

1 6 to 1 8 per cent tor the group of countries 
entering industrialisation—Germany, United 
States, Canada, Switzerland, Denmark- -in 
the 1870s The growth rate for those that 
began their industrialisation in 1890s — 
Norway, Sweden, Italy, Japan, Russia- was 

2 1 per cent to 2 8 pet cent per year Theic 
was a further rise in this iate to 3 0 lo 4 0 
per cent lot the new entrants in the 1920s— 
the Soviet Union and Japan 

The pei capita growth rates tor the 
post-1950 period were substantially higher 
for several countries This applied, for 
instance, to the Soviet Union, the socialist 
countries of Eastern Europe, lapan, the 


South European countries and several 
countries in the third world, notablv China, 
Romania, South Korea, Brazil, Mexico and 
others Scveial countries experienced even 
much sharpei vpuitv -ovei 5 pci cent per 
year--lor a period limned to 20-25 ycatv 
lapan broke all giowth records with an over¬ 
all rale of 10 pci cent per year, and per capita 
rate ot 9 pci cent pei yeai Its total output 
mcieascd nearlv seven told in 20 years, and 
pei capita output ovei 5 times 
The progressive aeccleiation ot growth 
rates helped each gtoup ot new entrants to 
raise in a shoitei span ot veais iheu pet 
capita output to levels which the eailv 
cnttanls had taken much longer to attain 
The mechanics of the piocess ol “catching 

I VIII I 2 SlHIMlKVl 1 K ANSI OICM Mills, Ol 
Oku,in vxi) llsi oi Oi mi l i\ Imusikiai 
( i vim 1870 id 1980 


Percentage Shares 


18’’t) 1980 

Agucultuic 4(1 • 10 

industry 20 40 

I ight If If 

Heavs _ " 27 

Indusirv iclated services* s 10 

Ollier seisices U to 

100 100 


Vine * Transport and toinmuiucaiuuis and 
other aneillarv services, rhe* nel value 
ot which isolosels associated with that 
ot industry, and which eerier ally con- 
slitnte around onc-lourth ol the nel 
value added in industry 
Source Same as Table 1 


Tabu 1 Pvrt and Sizt ot Ei onomic Grow ih oi 

INIU'MRIAI C t ntri 

1870 to 1980 


Rate ot Growth 

Index 1980 


(Per Cent 

Per Year) 

(1870 - 1) 

Overall 

Population 

09 

2 7 

GNP b 

2 8 

21 0 

Agricultural output 

1 4 

46 

industrial oulput 

3 8 

66 0 

Light goods' 

28 

21 0 

Heavy goods' 1 

4 2 

92 0 

Per capita 

GNP 

1 9 

80 

Agricultural oulput 

0 5 

1 7 

industrial outpul 

2 9 

23 0 

Light goods' 

1 9 

8 0 

Heavy goods' 1 

3 3 

15 0 


Notes These long term series ate lo he used only to give an impression ol the broad sweep of 

change and nol to measure each step with precision 

(a) OECD countries and socialist countries ot Eastern Europe 

(b) Net material product lor the socialist countries 

(c) Covering food, beverages and tobacco, textiles doilies, leather, wood products and 
furniture, paper priming and publishing, and other oihmiiih, goods producing 
induslries 

(d) Covering mining and quarrying, electricity, gas and waier, basic metals and metal 
products, non-meiallic mineral products, chemicals, pouocliemical and coal products, 
and lubber products 

Sources Data upto early 1950s based on S S Ku/nets, ‘Quantitative Aspects ol the Economic 
Growth of Nations', Economic Development and Cuhurat Change, Vol V. No 1, October 
1956, Surendra J Patel, ‘Economic Distance between Nations lis Origin, Measure- 
men! and Outcome’, Economic Journal, March 1964, data for years since 1950 from 
United Nations, “Yearbook of National Accounts Statistics" and “Statistical Year¬ 
book" (several issues), and national statistics. 
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up" by the late-comers was thus their higher 
growth rates 

There has been considerable discussion in 
development economics of the advantages 
of being late-comers to industrialisation 
This thesis has been countered by others 
giving a long list of the disadvantages of 
being late-comers Much of the debate has 
remained ahistorical and non-numerate in 
charactei There is no need here to enter into 
the shades ol meaning of substantive content 
of each ot the arguments on both sides The 
actual economic dynamics ol countries, 
however, appears lo have clearly demon¬ 
strated the advantages, in terms of a higher 
per capita growth rate, lor each of the suc¬ 
cessive new entrants, ot ‘late-comers', to 
industrialisation 

SPREAD Oh 1 HL iNDl'SIRIAt CENTRE 

From 1870 onwards, the industrial centre 
expanded enormously in the next hundred 
years The basic details of the main phases 
in the sptead of industrialisation, the cluster 
of technological innovations which propelled 
it and the combined population of countries 
covered by it are summarised tn table 4 

1 he table contains information of interest 
on many aspects of 'ndustnahsation There 
is no need to discuss all of them here There 
are, however, at least thiee central points that 
ment a bnel icleience here The first relates 
to the number ol people embraced bv the 
expanding industnal centre, the second, the 
timing ol the main phases of industrialisa¬ 
tion of each group of new entrants; and 
third, the central thrust of policies of the new 
entrants 

Let us take up the first point, As can be 
seen from the right hand columns of the 
table, the population of the industrial centre 
grew trom well below 50 million—or under 
5 per cent of the world population in 
1850s—to about 250 million towards the end 
of the 19th century, that is, five fold It grew 
again three-fold between 1900 and 1950— 
from 250 million to around 1,000 million 
While so much is being made about popula¬ 
tion explosion, u is well to keep in mind the 
over 20-fold expansion ol population in the 


industrial centre in the shorj span of 100 
years—from less than 50 million people to 
over 1,000 million In comparison, world 
population expanded only four-fold. 

Since 1950, several countries have come 
a long way in their industrialisation—for 
instance, the countries of southern Europe, 
East European socialist countries, China, 
North and South Korea, Brazil, Mexico, 
Argentina, India, the Philippines, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Egypt, Zimbabwe, to mention 
only a tew. The stage is now set for at least 
one billion, and possibly even two billion, 
more people from this group of countries 
joining the industrial centre in the decades 
ahead 

This then means that the population in 
the industrial centre has increased at least 
two and a half to three-fold during each of 
the successive phases described here As the 
industrial centre expanded, the industrial 
periphery contracted correspondingly 

The second point concerns the timing of 
entry into industrialisation of different 
groups of countries As can be seen from 
table 4, such timing has not corresponded 
with phases of expansion of the ‘world’ 
economy Such entry or the breakthrough 
appears to have taken place more often than 
noi in a decisive fashion mainly during 
the period of contraction of the ‘world’ 
economy 

We may single out two periods It was par- 
ticulaily in the Long Depression—1872 
to 1896—that Germany, United States, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, 
Italy, Japan and Russia began the decisive 
phase of their industrialisation. Thus, what 
came to be called the world's Long Depres¬ 
sion, was essentially confined to England, 
Belgium and France—the countries which 
constituted the industrial centre of that 
period Several other countries in the then 
rather large industrial periphery had in 
fact begun their accelerated development 
precisely during this Long Depression This 
is not la suggest that there was no growth 
in these new entrants in the period preceding 
the Long Depression. But it was during the 
crisis in the old industrial centre that the new 


entrants, by attaining a faster growth rate, 
were able to make a decisive bid for catching- 
up with the early starters. 

A similar situation appears to have 
prevailed also for what has been called the 
Great Depression from 1929 onwards. It was 
precisely during the period of the Great 
Depression that the decisive spurts in the 
industrialisation of Japan, Soviet Union, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
Finland began. 

It would seem that economic crisis or 
stagnation tn the existing industrial centre 
need not therefore be treated as a formidable 
barrier to the entry of other countries into 
the field of industrialisation. If anything, 
available evidence suggests that such entry 
has in most cases taken place precisely 
during those periods when the existing 
industrial centre was facing one or the other 
type of economic crisis, recession or stagna¬ 
tion In each of the two downswings out¬ 
lined above, the rate of growth of the new 
entrants from the industrial periphery 
was generally higher than in the current 
industrial centre 8 A similar trend also 
appears to be in operation in the more recent 
period of the slowing down of the gfowth 
of the industrial centre since early 1970s 
Despite serious set-backs, particularly since 
the debt-crisis of the 1980s several countries 
in the industrial periphery, including China, 
Korea, and India, have maintained higher 
growth rates than in the industrial centre. 

We may now take up the third point—the 
central thrust of policy of the new entrants 
Each crisis tn the industrial centre posed 
severe choices before new aspirants If they 
did not reduce their dependence upon the 
industrial centre and the degree of their 
vulnerability to the crisis in the centre, they 
too would have been enveloped by the crisis 
in the centre, and their weak incipient 
advance would have been overwhelmed In 
all the cases, before us, the new entrants 
abandoned laissez-faire, or Manchesttrism 
as it was called in the nineteenth century. 
Their policy mentor during the Long Depres¬ 
sion was Friedrich List, not Adam Smith 
They also followed policies protecting their 
“infant industries”. And their national 
governments actively built up infrastructure, 
raised educational levels and in general 
guided the expansion of the domestic 
market 

The role of the state in reducing the free 
play of the market and the vulnerability to 
external economic disturbances was even 
mueh greater during the Great Depression 
Both japan fend the Soviet Union furnish 
classic examples of their states promoting, 
controlling and regulating the main lines of 
the accelerated advance of their economies 
The rapid advance of several third world 
countries has also followed a similar pattern. 

Transition from Industrial 
Capitalism to industrial socialism 

Much has been made of capitalism 
•being the surest—and the only—way for 


Table3 Procri xmv i Ac 11 i 1 km iom >1 P vc f ok Growth or Phr Capita Output, 1820 to 1950 


Group Selected Countries 

Period of Entry 

Annual Rate ol 



into Rapid 

Growth of Per 



Industrialisation 

Capita GDP 
(Per Cent) 

1 

England, France, Belgium 

1820s 

1 2 to 1 4 

2 

Germany, United States, Canada, Denmark, 




Switzerland 

1870s 

1 6 to 1 8 

3 

Norway, Sweden, Italy, Russia 

1890s 

2.1 to 2 8 

4 

USSR, Japan 

1920s 

3.0 to 4 0 

5 

Eastern Europe, South European countries. 
Several countries m the Industrial Centre 
as well as 4$I$phery* 

1950s 

around 5.0 or over 


For Jjpince, the per capita growth rates in the post-War II period were. 9 per cent m 
Japfcft (1955 to 1975), 7 per cent m South Korea (1960 to 1980), and 5.4 per cent in 
Btteil (1960 to 1979) 

Sou/mafi Same as for Table 1, and United Nations, "Statiftical Yearbook” (several issues). 
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industrialisation. The countries which 
industrialised upto the First World War were 
certainly capitalist in their orientation. From 
this, it is often hastily deduced even now that 
the only way to industrialisation is the 
capitalist economic system. 

Such a view does not correspond to 
historical evolution It involves skipping 
important stages of social transformation 
through which the world society has gone 
The Long Depression of the late nineteenth 
century and the Great Depression of mter- 
war years, not to mention the two world 
wars, were responsible for setting in motion 
a chain of events which have thoroughly 
transformed the social character of the 
motive forces of industrialisation. 9 

T\vo currents may be identified here 
(I) The first was the socialist transformation 
of Czarist Russia following the October 1917 
revolution Capitalism was no longer the 
main-spring for its economic and social 
development The East European socialist 


countries, Yugoslavia, China, North Korea, 
Cuba and Vietnam were added to the list of 
socialist countries after the Second World 
War Most of the third world countries 
adopted in the post-war period planning as 
an instrument of accelerated development 
thus severely regulating the harmful effects 
of the market system Several of them also 
adopted socialist transformation as their 
■goal There was, thus, the emergence of 
industrial socialism, a rival to industrial 
capitalism. 

(2) The second current is of no less 
significance The inability of the capitalist 
countries tc resolve cyclical fluctuations, to 
avoid wars among them and to face the 
liberation movements against colonialism 
had fundamentally shaken the faith ol 
mankind into the virtues of capitalism 10 In 
the period preceding the Great Depression, 
it was indeed a matter of honour to be called 
a capitalist Not so thereafter. 

Since then, there have been big changes 


Tabu 4 Main Phases in Spreads or iNDUSTRiAUSAnoN, 1970 TO 1980 


Period -1 

Years Technological 

Countries’ 

Populations in Millions' 


Innovations' 1 

lo Which 

Industrial 

Industrial 



industrialisation 

Centre 11 

Periphery 


Spread 


firs! Kondratiev: 


1790 lo 1844 51 

SO 

textiles, coal, 
steam power 

Crcat Britain 



Upswing 






1780 to 1810-17 

20 


Belgium, France 



Dow nswing 

1810-17 to 1844 S| 
S'ctind Kondratiev: 

30 



(50) 

920 

1844-51 to 1890-96 

45-50 

Railways, 

Germany, USA. 





non, sieel 

France, 



Llpswmg 



Central and 



1844-52 to 1870 75 
Downswing 

25 


North Europe 

2S0 

1,350 

1870-75 to 1890-96 

Third Kondratiev. 

20 





1890-96 to 1948 

55 

Chemicals, 

Japan, Canada. 





electric and 

Australia, 





diesel power 

New Zealand, 
Italy, Finland 



Upswing 






1890-46 to 1920s 

30 


• 



Downswing 

25 

Communica¬ 

USSR, several 



1920s to 1948 


tions, cars 

points m ihe 
Third World 

750 

1,650 

Fourth Kondratiev 






1948 to 19 

■> 

Chemicals, 

Southern and 





electronics 

eastern Europe 

1,000 

3,000 

Lipswing 






1948 to 1973 

25 


Brazil, Mexico, 
Argemine, India, 
North and South 
Korea, China, 



Downswing 



the Philippines, 

<2,500') 

i 

1973 to 19 



Egypt, etc 




Note', (a) Within each period, there were several, medium and shori-term cycles 

(b) Paiticularly those which were being incorporated on a massive scale mio thc- 
productive system 

(c) Only the most important ones arc mentioned. 

(d) Approximate figure at the .end of the downswing. 

(e) Including both capitalist and socialist countries 

Sources- Based on the author's ‘Economic Crisis and the Transition tram Capitalism’, Economic 
and Political Weekh , Vol XXI, No 13, March 19, 1986, also Discussion Paper 210, 
institute of Development Studies, University of Sussex (January 1986) 


in the capitalist countries themselves. They 
were the result of the pressures of socialistic 
ideas emanating from the vasi upsurge of 
various shades of popular movements, trade 
unions, co-operatives, women’s organisa¬ 
tions, labour and socialist parties in the very 
heartland of capitalism aimed at reducing 
the inequities in capitalist regimes and at the 
same time overcoming the inability of 
capitalism to assure a crisis-free stable 
development All of these struggles con¬ 
tributed to altering in several ways the earlier 
purely capitalist system of the distribution 
of gains of development and of the owner¬ 
ship of the means of production in the 
capitalist countries 

The continued inability of the capitalist 
countries to resolve their economic crises 
and to overcome unemployment gave birth 
to Keynes’ revolution in economic thinking 
and the establishment of the welfare states 
ot various shades in several western coun¬ 
tries Whatever one may think of the class 
character of these states, several points may 
be underlined First, distribution of tricorne 
by class has tended to stabilise in contrast 
to marked deterioration in the earlier period 
Second, the service sector has expanded con¬ 
siderably, surpassing both in output and 
employment industiy in most countries 
Third, the state has played an increasingly 
important role in investment particularly in 
the service sector and infrastructure Fourth, 
the government’s role in stabilising, pro¬ 
moting and regulating output, incomes, 
investment and prices has increased very 
much Fifth, the expenditures accounted for, 
or incomes passing through the government 
in these countries have risen from homoeo¬ 
pathic doses current in the 19th century to 
as high as one-half of the national output 
in the West European countries, and nearly 
one-third even in the United States These 
countries can hardly be regarded now as a 
mere linear continuation ot 19th century 
capitalism 

As a result of these influences, it would 
seem reasonable to suggest that a whole 
series of transitional social formations must 
have evolved, particularly during the 20th 
century These formations may be charac¬ 
terised as post-capitalist, proto-capitalist, 
pre-socialist, proto-socialist, or mixed 
economies of various shades At this stage, 
it is not important as to what label may be 
ascribed to which country What seems fairly 
clear is that industrial capitalism as the only 
system of economic growth has in conse¬ 
quence basically come to an end. Its place 
has been taken by industrial socialism, and 
various shades of post-capitalist and pre- 
sociahst economies, including the mixed 
economies There aie plainly several ways 
open now to the third world countries 

Main i i ssons from Wmai Oiih rs Havl 
ai ready Done blforl 

All these far-reaching changes have taken 
place in just a hundred years, the spring-time 
of humanity 

The main lessons which follow from it 
may be briefly summarised here 
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(1) Simc JH50, the pate of economic growth 
accclciated over 200-told in conip.uison 
with the preceding millennia, 

(2) There was a striking structural ttanstoi- 
iiiation ol output involving the reversal 
ol relative shares ol agriculture and 
industrv, and light and heavy industiy, 
and raising at the same time the shaie 
of capital and skill foimation, 

(3) As each new group of countnes enteied 
successive phase ol industrialisation, 
there was a progressive acceleration ol 
their pace Irom 1 2 per cent per capita 
per year to over 5 per tent 1 his made 
it possible tor them to 'catch up' with 
the earlv staiteis 

(4) With each succeeding phase, the nuinbei 
ol people in the industrial centie rose 
some 2 to 3 times In consequence, the 
industnul centie expanded horn less 
than 50 million people in the thud 
quaitcr ol the last century to 250 million 
til 1950 and to well ovei one billion 

people now And the industrial periphery 
shrank correspondingly 

(5) I he entry ol new countries into industria¬ 
lisation was not baited by the economic 
crisis, or tecession or stagnation in the 
ihen current industrial centie In fact, it 
was most matked piecisely during such 
periods, e g, during both the 19th cen¬ 
tury Ivong Depression and the Great 
Depression ol the 1930s 

(6) The policy followed by these new en 
trains was not laissez-faire capitalism 
Their governments protected national 
industries, promoted national technolo¬ 
gical capabilities, expanded domestic 
maikets, reduced external dependence 
and vulnerability, and often engaged 
even in colonial conquests and wars 
among themselves to assert national 
economic supremacy 

(7) industrial capitalism, which brought 
about successive economic crises, the 
Long and the Great Depressions, col¬ 
onial subjugation, and two major world 
wars was simply not able to manage in 
its old lorm the economic and social 
systems of these countnes The old 
system broke down finally with two 
world wars and the Great Depression A 
rival system of industrial capitalism soon 
appeared on the world stage I here were 
at the same tunc some significant 
changes in the capitalist lormattons 
themselves, giving rise to various tran¬ 
sitional systems Several third wotld 
countries also rejected the capitalist 
path of development and adopted 
various degrees ol mixed economics and 
development planning 

(8) Till the end ol the i-irst World Wat the 
old capitalist industrial centre accounted 
lor piacticallv the entire industrial out- 
pul of the world But Us share has now 

;n significantlv to only around onc- 
'jOfthO world industrial output, and 
ip! countries thcc have evolved 
transitional social tot muttons 


The socialist industrial centre now 
accounts for around one third ol the 
world industrial output, and the third 
world countries lor about one-fifth 
These are the lessons which are relevant 
lor the third world to play what Prebisch 
called “ I he dynamic role of the periphery” 
in face ol the gravest post-wai economic 
crisis in the capitalist industrial centre No 
nation can be a caibpn-copy of any other's 
past But the search of the third world coun¬ 
tries for new- ways to overcome the cut rent 
crisis and to move towards their rapid 
economic and social transformation could 
be helped by drawing upon what others have 
alteady done befote in so shott a pet tod 
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Maithilisharan Gupta and the Idea of 
Indian Nationalism 

A Centenary Critique 

Sudhir Chandra 

Viewed within the perspective of the evolution of Indian national consciousness, Maithilisharan Gupta's na¬ 
tionalist ideology would warrant the conclusion that though he was proud of his Hindu legacy and zealously 
promoted Hindu consciousness, he was not a communalist. He envisaged a free and evei progressing demoi ratic 
India that would extend equal rights to all its citizens irrespective of their caste and creed. At the same tune, 
however, like most Hindus, he was heir to a historically produced complex oj feelings that did not quite square 
with the logic underlying the vision of such an India Nationalist Hindus of the generations of Romesh Dun 
and Maithilisharan Gupta may have, as indeed they did, entertained the virtually undefined belief that Hindu 
and Indian were synonymous terms 

This belief contained an ominous potential that has actuahsed with such increasing force over the years that 
today we are confronted with a fearsome situation in which what was implicit and veiled not so Ion.; ago is threaten¬ 
ing to become the pivotal principle of our nationalist ideology. In this situation, Muitlulisharan's writings arc 
likely to be read progressively in ways that would stiengthen the emerging fearsome situation and lend it respec¬ 
table literary-intellectual support At we celebrate his birth centenary, ive ought to beware of this dimension oj 
Maithilisharan Gupta's legacy. 


THE country is celebrating the bnth 
centenary of ‘Rashtrakavi’ Maithilisharan 
Gupta (1886-1964) The occasion, charac¬ 
teristically, is being used not to assess the 
significance and meaning of the legacy 
bequeathed by him but to fabricate an 
encomiastic model of his life and work that 
may seem worthy of the centennial ritual 
It is not that his place in the annals of 
modern Indian literature, especially as the 
maker of modern Hindi poetry, is dependent 
on the imaginary or inflated attribution of 
greatness that accompanies this model- 
building. The compulsive glorification of the 
departed great betjays, more than anything 
else, a measure of collective unwillingness 
to face our own inadequacies. The subject 
of the centennial celebrations is ritually 
remembered not as an individual but as a 
forebear; as a living link with and necessarily 
leading to our present In idealising him we 
escape from the imperfections and dis¬ 
tortions of our own reality Indeed, we 
idealise it 

This essay attempts an unabashedly 
historiographic exercise. It focuses on the 
making of Maithilisharan Gupta’s attitudefs) 
towards the idea of Indian nationalism. 
Moving back into the later nineteenth cen¬ 
tury and coming onto our own times, it seeks 
to suggest a dominant pattern in the shap¬ 
ing of this idea during the last hundred years 
and more. Insofar as it argues that the treat¬ 
ment of the idea of Indian nationalism in 
Gupta’s poetry typifies the dominant pat¬ 
tern, the critique offered in this essay can 
claim a degree of contemporary relevance. 
It is, in fact, inspired by a concern for our 
own times. The essay is more historiographic 
than historical. 

I 

Maithilisharan’s was a patriotically com¬ 
mitted conception of the literary act. In a 


way this was but natural Literature in all 
the Indian languages entered the modern 
phase at different points m time during the 
nineteenth century With colonial subjection 
constituting the cardinal constraint of Indian 
life, literature tended to become an essential 
vehicle for national awakening and regenera¬ 
tion Moving out of the devotional and the 
erotic, that according to convention virtually 
exhausted the scope of literature, writers 
began to turn progressively to the multi¬ 
faceted problems of their country and 
society They experimented with new forms 
and adapted some of the old forms for new 
purposes It is a different matter that some of 
them continued to produce, simultaneously, 
conventional kind of literature as well 
For example, a large pan of Bharatcndu 
Harishchandra’s poetry was conventional 
Nonetheless this pioneer of modern Hindi 
literature was essentially a nationalist 
creative writer The natural—historical, if 
you like—tendency of the colonial writer to 
be extra-literarily inspired is illustrated by the 
fact that even a romantic-mystical poet like 
layashankar Prasad wrote works that were 
patriotically inspired 

It is not surprising that, devoted as he 
was to the cause of national independence, 
throughout his long creative life Maithih- 
sharan continued to produce writings that 
were utilitarian and idealistic If ever he fell 
that subordination to social commitment 
was adversely affecting aesthetic merit, he 
contented himself with the thought “But 
does not excellence of theme lead to excel¬ 
lence of ideas’" Speaking on the occasion 
of the first death anniversary of Premchand, 
Maithilisharan was more realistic Without 
offering any comforting pseudo-assurance, 
he said: “Not for a moment have 1 forgotten 
my times. Is it a mean gain if our writings 
of today serve the requirements of the day 7 
We, especially people like me, aren’t exactly 
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going to become immortal by ignoring the 
present' ’’ 

Though, with his characteristic modesty, 
Maithilisharan added “people like me” after 
“we” while talking of literary immortality, 
he was speaking of a destiny that, like him, 
most Indian litterateurs had couitcd in a 
spirit of happy self-abnegation It was but 
apt that the statement was made while 
remembering Premchand For, believing that 
a colonial writer could not but choose 
concern for freedom as against immortality, 
the great novelist had all along maintained 
that, owing to its inescapable extraneous 
commitments, no colonial literature could 
aspire to be truly great Without being so 
categorical, M G Ranade had hinted at 
something similar towards the turn ot the 
century in his comparative assessment of 
Marathi poetry before and aitci the advent 
of the British Even earlier, in the late 1870s, 
Vishnu Krishna Chiplunkar had expressed 
similar sentiments in the second number of 
the Nibandhamala 

This clearly does not mean that excellent 
literature was not created in colonial India. 
The point is that for most writers during this 
long phase of subjection writing was a mode 
of serving the country An for art's sake may 
have been a very tempting ideal, It may even 
have increased the possibility of immortality 
to the individual writer But, struggling as 
they did in their own ways with the reality 
of servitude, to these writers the ideal seemed 
little more than a luxury they could ill afford 
in their peculiar historical circumstances 
However, while some of them related their 
creative act directly to the call of the country, 
there were others who discharged the duty 
less obtrusively 

True to his title of ‘Rashtrakavi’-- he even 
went to jail in the course of the national 
movement—Maithihsharan's poetry always 
remained imbued with the nationalist cause 
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What he wrote directly about the state of the 
country was, of course, intended to promote 
national awakening But even when he 
borrowed his themes from Pauramc or 
mythical stories, his poetry was informed by 
patriotism 

II 

Bharat-Bharati (1912-13) is the first major 
work in which Maithiltsharan dealt with 
the theme of national awakening and re¬ 
construction Written in stirring cadenced 
stanzas, the work was destined to inspire 
generations of Hindus—irrespective of their 
ideological hues—with patriotic fervour, as 
also to earn the wrath o( the colonial 
masters Despite the latter, so far as the 
question of freedom was related to the 
nationalist sentiment, Bharat-Bharati 
represents an early stage in the evolution 
of Maithilisharan’s political ideas when 
nationalism co-existed with loyalty to British 
rule Thus in the first two lines of a stanza 
he said “Although the rule of an alien race 
may be informed by sound judgment, it can 
never be wholly desirable” But in the con¬ 
cluding part of the four-line stanza he went 
on to add “This is true, and yet British rule 
is acceptable to us, it is well-organised, hope- 
inspiring and worthy of salutation” Thank¬ 
ing the lord—“just and compassionate 
Narayan”—lor the gift of “liberal” British 
dispensation, the poet waxed eloquent- 
Presently we enjoy all the facilities for 
progress,/ all the paths are open and we can 
move about tearlessly wherever we like/ 
Presently we have all the means of self¬ 
development,/ roads, railways and the 
telegraph are removing the difficulties of 
living away from home / Often there are 
hospitals, schools and post-offices every¬ 
where,/ given money, there are no dis¬ 
comforts / Venly the British empire has given 
us a great deal,/ it has shown us the greatness 
of science and acquainted us with the times / 
It is favourable to our renown / it has rescued 
and is still rescuing the lost marks of our 
splendour 

Even in his moving description of ever- 
recurring famines in the country, Matthili- 
sharan did not forget to give the following 
certificate to the British “Although the 
government promptly organises relief 
operations” 

Ending the Bharat-Bharati with an other¬ 
wise stirring exhortation for the regenera¬ 
tion of the country, he laid special stress on 
the propitious circumstance that India was 
under the benign rule of the British 
This is the leign of a government lhat gives 
us peace and happiness,/ we have at our 
disposal all that we require for progress / It 
will be a mistake if we fail to do anything 
now,/ the neglect of a favourable opportu¬ 
nity galls later./ It is because of the compas¬ 
sionate British rule that we have awakened 
a little;/ we enjoy religious freedom, and all 
our fears are gone / We have begun to 
recognise a bit ol our true self,/ and we have 
begun to respect our Bharatavarsha 


The presence ol loyal sentiments in an in¬ 
spiring nationalist work like the Bharat- 
Bharati provides no ground for criticising 
Maithiltsharan If anything, tt provides a 
measure of the development of national con¬ 
sciousness by the early 1910s when this 
exhortatory poem was written Loyalty to 
British rule was not yet viewed as necessarily 
antithetical to Indian nationalism But such 
has been the effect of growing regional con¬ 
sciousness on the writing of our history, 
including literary history, that in order to 
establish that their own particular region was 
ahead of the rest of the country in the 
matter of national awakening, even Marxist 
scholars are busy belying the continued co¬ 
existence (until the 1920s appioximately) of 
nationalism and loyalty to the British Thus 
the Hindi-speaking regionally oriented 
scholars would have us believe that, let 
alone Maithilisharan, even Bharatendu 
Hanshchandra—who died, it may be noted, 
in the January of the year that witnessed the 
birth of the Indian National Congress—was 
not genuine in his expression of loyalty to 
British rule; it was for him nothing but a 
convenient subterfuge As for Maithilisharan, 
to dwell on the pro-Bntish passages of the 
Bharat-Bharati seems to them a conspiracy 
to denigrate the ‘National Poet’ and belittle 
the role of the Hindi-speaking regions in the 
struggle for independence 

Is it possible to neutralise such extra- 
historical positions and reactions by retail¬ 
ing relevant, and well known facts of modern 
Indian history? Perhaps not The problem 
lies beyond facts It is one of spot blindness, 
of a determined refusal to admit even the 
possibility of modification How else can 
one account for something like attribution 
of ulterior motives when textual evidence like 
the above quoted excerpts from the Bharat- 
Bharati is presented 1 More so when the 
evidence does not reflect adversely on the 
‘RashtrakavT For, after all, he was then 
taking a stance that was as radical as the 
prevailing political environment would 
permit 

However, as the basic irreconcilability 
between nationalism and loyalty to alien rule 
untolded itself and freedom began to appear 
as an indispensable ingredient of nationa¬ 
lism, Maithilisharan was quick to radicalise 
his political ideas In fact, following the 
younger leadership within the Congress in 
this respect, he insisted on freedom from 
British rule even before the formal adoption 
of Puma Swaraj as the Congress creed This 
is clear from his Hindu which appeared in 
1928 Clearly Maithilisharan had interna¬ 
lised the meaning of the mememous changes 
that had taken place in the country during 
the fifteen years since the publication of 
Bharat-Bharati This time he told the British 
,n unmistakable terms 
If you are truly able and liberal,/ we must 
get our inherent right./ If we are still 
incapable,/ then the malady is not for you 
to heal / Sto good-bye,/ God will be our 
protector 


(One can almost hear here intimations of 
Gandhi’s famous retort to the British in 
1942) In the Bharat-Bharati Maithilisharan 
had listed—naturally, for that was the 
lamthat stereotype of the divinely dispensed 
rescue from the lawlessness and anarchy of 
the eighteenth century—law and order 
among the boons of British rule. In the 
Hindu the argument was completely 
reversed 

Leave alone the deception of law and order. 
This is the peace of the dead' 

Horrible terror is abroad. 

People are filled with fear and suspicion 

In the Hindu, too, Maithilisharan praised 
what were supposed to be the qualities of 
the English as a people, and pleaded with 
them to concede the Indian demand in 
response to their innate sense of justice The 
pleading, however, was not prompted by a 
sense of inferiority or weakness In fact, 
cherishing the vision ol human brotherhood, 
he believed that friendship between India 
and Bntian was essential for the welfare ot 
humanity. He also knew, though, that real 
fuendship could rest only on equality, and 
therelore on freedom Consequently, he left 
no doubt about the Indian demand 
We are clear and determined, 

Short of swaraj whai can we accept' 

So far as the issue of freedom was con¬ 
cerned, Maithilisharan’s political ideas thus 
crystallised during the fifteen years that 
elapsed between the Bharat-Bharati and the 
Hindu, the two exhortative works in which 
national awakening was his main theme 
While ‘ideologically he remained under 
Gandhi’s spell, he could sympathise with the 
revolutionaries and argue for the morality 
of violence in exceptional circumstances (the 
latter more easily than Gandhi would) 

III 

Given his concern for national reconstruc¬ 
tion and freedom, Maithilisharan felt com¬ 
pelled to turn, among other things, to the 
knotted problem of communalism Since for 
him, as for most Hindus, the term Hindu 
denoted a collective identity that included 
the Jains, Sikhs and Buddhists as well, com¬ 
munalism as a problem related, in the resul¬ 
tant perception, to the Muslims alone. At 
this stage it must be clarified that both 
Bharat-Bharati and Hindu were conceived 
as exhortations to the Hindus, not Indians, 
to rise from their Kumbhakarna-like sleep 
and regenerate themselves. Even though 
limited from the viewpoint of national 
reconstruction, the attempt was unexception¬ 
able. In a multi-religious colonial country 
like India, an independent democratic polity 
could be envisioned only on the basis of 
preserving, not doing away with, the tradi¬ 
tional sociaLqnities. No necessary contradi- 
tion could be posited between national 
awakening and communitarian welfare 
efforts, in principle Maithilisharan accepted 
this view when he said in the Bharat-Bharati: 
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Can unity be destroyed by communal 
separateness! 

Isn't a garland made with different flowers? 
Despite detailing in exaggerated terms the 
centuries of “Muslim" tyranny ovei the 
Hindus—though taking care to praise an 
exceptional ruler like Akbar—the poet 
counselled. "Whatever passed is past;/ let 
us all look forward nowf’ The counsel, 
clearly, was addressed to the Muslim^ also: 
Having lived in this country foi centuries, 
Will you be ashamed to call it your own 
land 7 

The Hindus and you are riding the same 
boat, 

If one is hurt how can the other benefit 7 
The advice was repeated at greate: length in 
the Hindu-. 

With regard to the motherland, 

The interests of both are similar 

Mutual opposition or aversion, 

Causes haim to both 

We and you have to live together, 

And together brook, pain and happiness 

May God give you good sense, 

And to us too 

May our minds be cleansed of enmity, 
May not the third exploit the two of us 
If in order to vex you. 

We create a furore, 

Then we commit a wrong, 

Don’t ever suffer that 

One a Kafir and the other a Mlechchha, 
Let them be what they are 
May Hindu-Musltm love. 

Remove the motherland's, fear. 
Monotonous though they may sound, 
moic so in this deliberately literal transla¬ 
tion, these excerpts are necessary to demon¬ 
strate an aspect of Maithilisharan’s attitude 
towards the Muslims that resulted in a 
readiness to accept a broad communitarian 
base for the future Indian polity. It is pos¬ 
sible that the realisation of the unavoid¬ 
ably of such a polity induced a tolerant 
attitude towards the Muslims. It is difficult 
to decide between these two ways of formu¬ 
lating the relationship between the dominant 
Hindu attitude towards the Muslims and the 
realisation of the political compulsions of 
a multi-religious society. Which is reflective 
of the complexity of their mutual causality. 

An insight into this complexity can be 
obtained by following the cue that Maithili- 
shaian, not atypically, tended to use Hindu 
and Indian as synonymous terms. This 
meant that while formally, in both Bharat- 
Bhanak and Hindu, he was concerned with 
the destiny of the Hindus, in actual fact it 
was for him the same as the destiny of the 
Indian nation. Rooted as this synonymisa- 
tion was in the depths of consciousness, 
neither Its logic nor the underlying assump¬ 
tion itself was explicitly stated. If ever the 


idea got reflected independently, it found 
manifestation as a self-evident proposition 
In the Hindu, for example, after discussing 
at length the indispcnsability of national 
unity, Maithilisharan addressed the Hindus 
in the following manner: 

Still, O Hindu, listen carefully, 

It is thanks to you that all the fields are green 

It is one's own breath that keeps one alive. 
Tiust in your own strength. 

The burden of Indian culture, 

Rests again and again only on you 
Integral to this mentality, it may be 
emphasised, was a thought process that 
ruled out the very possibility of Hindu com- 
munalism If Hindus could effect national 
regeneration by feeling pride in being 
Hindus and shouldering the responsibilities 
attendant on such pride, the resultant con¬ 
sciousness could m no way be described as 
communalism, it was the same as Indian 
nationalism The Hindus, from this parti¬ 
cular “national” point of view, became “we” 
while the rest became the “others”. The 
principal of division was fixed The actual 
membership of the two collectivities, how¬ 
ever, could vary according to time or context. 
In Maithihsharan's time—or in his scheme 
of categorisation—the Hindus, Jains, Sikhs 
and the Buddhists comprised the ‘we’ while 
the “others'' consisted primarily of the 
Muslims 

The Muslims became an object of con¬ 
stant suspicion to which was added a degree 
of anger Thus, despite his tolerance for the 
Muslims, Maithilisharan wrote in the Hindu 
Whatever be the essence. 

Of the honest Prophet’s religion, 

Only the naked sword was seen, 

Firmly in the hands of his followers' 

This accords ill with the long excerpts given 
above. Those excerpts are from a section 
entitled “lb the Musalmans’. In the same 
section, and interspersed among those very 
excerpts,, are passages that confirm the 
hostility reflected in “the naked sword” The 
section, m fact, begins with the, following 
admonition: 

Musalman brethren, be quite; 

Think for a while 

You keep doing everything for yourself, 
And we should leave our own religion? 

A little later—in the wake of the advice. 
“Mutual opposition or aversion causes harm 
to both’—the Muslims are administered a 
sharp lesson in the cultural difference 
between them and the Hindus 
Our temples were destroyed. 

You kept desecrating them' 

But when we got a chance, 

How many mosques were broken? 

This is the difference in our respective 
qyltures. 

You may pride m or regret it. 

At this point the poet says that it is the glory 
Qf man to care for the feelings of others. But 


in the following warning to the Muslims he 
does not quite live upto that glory 
Beware, think patiently; 

Don't provide evil examples, 
lest, seeing your daily misdeeds' 

We should follow suit 
Murders like Shraddhananda's, 

What are they proving 

Do you carry scriptures or arms? 

Bloody are your garments 
The conviction that the culture and future 
of the country depended upon the Hindus— 
that they alone were true Indians—was 
further strengthened by the belief that the 
Muslims were guilty of extraterritorial 
loyalty Maithilisharan lent the respectability 
of his literature to the popular Hindu suspi¬ 
cion that the Muslims did not look upon 
India as their homeland He pleaded with 
them in the name oi interest, sentiment and 
policy to behave differently, and felt that He 
was pleading largely in vain 
The tendency to equate Hindu with Indian 
and the divergent pulls operating within the 
attitude towards the Muslims arc presaged 
in the Bharal-Bharali In the Hindu the 
mentality behind the equation was at least 
once explicated in expressions like the Fields 
being green through the exertions of the 
Hindus But in the Bharat-Bharati the 
assumption that Hindu meant Indian is 
taken for granted in the title of the poem, 
and it keeps resonating through the entire 
sonorous text As for the Muslims, the poem 
contains long and overwrought descriptions 
of their “wickedness” even as it praises a 
nobie ruler like Akbar who tried to atone 
for the evil deeds of his jati. It also in¬ 
corporates a famous line by Bharatendu 
Harishchandra offering “millions of 
Hindus” for Muslims like Rasakhan 
Maithilisharan does not merely in¬ 
corporate a line from Bharatendu He 
inherits a whole mental attitude from 
the later nineteenth century of which 
Bharatendu was but a representative. The 
latter, realising the need for Hindu-Mushm 
unity, translated parts of the Quran in Hindi, 
and wrote biographical sketches of Prophet 
Muhammad, Fatima, Ah, and Husain and 
Hasan with a view to inspiring respect for 
Islam (Maithilisharan wrote Kaba aw 
Karbala in 1942 with a similar end in view) 
In a long poem on the Vaishnava saints— m 
this occurs the famous line about oftering 
millions of Hindus—Bharatendu wroie 
reverently about Muslim ‘Vaishnava’ saints 
like Kabir, Rasakhan, Thnsen, and Pirzadi 
Bibi. At the same time, he wjote repeatedly 
about the Muslim oppression of the Hindus 
That this was not dead history but an 
experiential reality is clear from the anguish¬ 
ed reference to “the wounds in the heart 
caused by the sight of mosque beside the 
Vtshvariath temple”, or from the lament: 
Where once stood the temples of 
Vtshveshvara and Somnath, 

There now are mosques and Allah Akbar is 
chanted 
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This was also the period when the ten¬ 
dency to equate Hindu with Indian emerged. 
At the intellectual plane Bharatendu tned to 
justify it by arguing that in its extended sense 
the term Hindu meant one who inhabited 
Hindustan, not the adherent of a particular 
religion. Were this only, or primarily, a 
problem of etymology, it could have been 
left to be settled by linguists, for then it 
would have had little social-historical signi¬ 
ficance But it is not a matter of the 
appositeness or otherwise of a given verbal 
usage What makes it significant—and 
critically so today—is the mentality behind 
the equation. And at that level it is note¬ 
worthy that, despite his rational justification 
of the extended meaning of the term, 
Bharatendu himself was not free from the 
communitarian prejudice that lay at the root 
of this semantic extension 

That the mentality inherited by Maithili- 
sharan from the later nineteenth century was 
not confined to the Hindi heartland is deci¬ 
sively shown by the example of R C Dutt 
This is a particularly apt example, m the 
present context, also because Maithilisharan 
was influenced by Dutt. In the Bharat- 
Bharati there are many foot-notes, con¬ 
taining eferences that are intended to prove 
the historical veracity of the statements 
made in the text, especially those relating to 
the once glorious state of the country The 
maximum footnotes relate to Dutt's writings 
Also, in the text itself, where alarm is 
expressed at the state of contemporary 
Indian fiction, Dutt’s Jivan-Prabhat is cited 
as one of the two examples of what a novel 
should be like 

In our historiography Dutt is remembered 
as a pioneer of what is described as 
"economic nationalism”, which is seen as 
belonging to that stream of liberal secular 
nationalism that ran parallel to cultural 
nationalism This distinction has come to be 
accepted as more or less axiomatic But 
historically it seems to be invalid The two 
‘streams' never existed separately They can 
at best be seen as sets of heunstically isolated 
forces that were actually intertwined in 
varying proportion in different situations 
and persons 

Dutt’s image as the pioneer of "economic 
nationalism” is only partially true The 
aspect that makes it whole is the one that 
had influenced Maithilisharan and im¬ 
pregnated his Bharat-Bharati This aspect 
found manifestation in the translation of the 
Rigveda. Ramayana and Mahabharata, and 
let Dutt to write his inspiring History of 
Civilisation in Ancient India In addition to 
these scholarly endeavours to accelerate the 
growth of national consciousness and pro¬ 
vide it a cultural base, he wrote, with the 
same end m view, four historical novels- 
Banga Vijeta, Madhavi Kankan, Maharashtra 
Jivan-Prabhat, and Rajput Jivan-Sandhya. 
These four novels clearly betray the tendency 
to equate Hindu with the nation. Even in his 
social novels—especially in Samaj (which he 


considered important enough to trails late, 
in spite of his many preoccupations in later 
life, as The Lake of Palms )—the tendency, 
though muted, is not non-existent. 

Modern Indian historiography may have 
ignored the cultural revivalisuc aspect of 
Dutt’s work But for Dutt himself it was as 
important as the expose of the economic 
consequences of British rule in India. And 
it was not without its effect in different parts 
of the country where his History of Civilisa¬ 
tion in Ancient India was widely read and 
his novels, especially the historical ones, were 
translated from Bengali. This neglected 
dimension of Dutt's dual-faceted contribu¬ 
tion to the making of political consciousness 
in modern India should suggest the need for 
examining the nature and implications of the 
ever active but often veiled interaction 
between Hindu consciousness and national 
consciousness 

IV 

Viewed within the perspective of the evolu¬ 
tion of Indian national consciousness—as 
outlined in the preceding section-^ 
Maithilisharan’s nationalist ideology would 
warrant the conclusion that though he was 
proud of his Hindu legacy and zealously 
promoted Hindu consciousness, he was not 
a communaHst He envisaged a free and ever 
progressing democratic India that would 
extend equal rights to all its citizens irrespec¬ 
tive of their caste and creed At the same 
time, however, like most Hindus, he was heir 
to a historically produced complex of feel¬ 
ings that did not quite square with the logic 
underlying the vision of such an India. 

Nationalist Hindus of the generations of 
Romesh Dutt and Maithilisharan Gupta may 
have, as indeed they did, entertained the 
virtually undefined belief that Hindu and 
Indian were synonymous terms. But at the 
level of intellect their justification for it 
would be only the one offered by Bharatendu: 
a purely semantic extension with no 
communal links. 

Yet, independent of* their motives and 
intellectually articulate ideal, the belief 
contained an ominous potential. That poten¬ 
tial has actualised with such increasing force 
over the years that today we are confronted 
with a fearsome situation in which what was 
implicit and veiled not so long ago is 
threatening to become the pivotal principle 
of our nationalist ideology 

Nothing, perhaps, could illustrate it bettei 
than the demand recently made by the 
Hindu Mahasabha that, given the ever grow¬ 
ing menace of communal violence in the 
country, all communal organisations should 
be banned by the government Had the 
Mahasabha included itself among the im¬ 
pugned .organisations, its readiness to be 
liquidated would have meant a touching 
sacrifice at the altar of the rashtra. That 
obviou$ly*cannot be the case. After all, in 


the logic of the rising new ‘nationalism’ it 
is inconceivable for the Hindus—whether as 
individuals or as organised bodies—to be 
communal; not in India, at any rate. 

Inasmuch as a literary text is created in 
the act of reading, Maithilisharan’s writings 
are likely to be read progressively in ways 
that would strengthen the emerging fearsome 
situation and lend it respectable literary- 
intellectual support. Assuming a causal link 
between the marked Hindu orientation of 
his literature and the rapid Hinduisation of 
the idea of Indian nationalism, this seems 
a distinct possibility. As we celebrate his 
birth centenary, we ought to beware of this 
dimension of Maithilisharan Gupta’s legacy. 

[This is a revised version of a paper presented 
in Hindi at a symposium on Maithilisharan 
Gupta organised by the Bharat Bhavan and the 
Madhya Pradesh Sahitya Panshad at Bhopal 
from August 15 to 17, 1986, I am grateful to 
Ashok Vajpeyi for making it clear in his letter 
of invitation that instead of offering mere 
salutation the symposium was meant to debate 
significant issues like freedom and tradition 
within the context of Gupta's work ] 


Wamer-HinduHtan 

WARNER-HINDUSTAN (WH) is proposed 
to be amalgamated with Parke-Davis India 
(PDI). According to the scheme of amalga¬ 
mation, agreed to by the boards of directors 
of both the companies, PDI will issue and 
allot 7 fully paid up equity shares of Rs 10 
each for every 5 fully paid equity shares of 
Rs 10 each held in WH. The proportion has 
been recommended by 2 leading firms of 
chartered accountants, namely, Price Water- 
house and Bansi S Mehta and Company. 
WH is engaged in the business of manufac¬ 
ture and sale of chemicals (critical drug 
intermediates), pharmaceuticals, confec¬ 
tioneries and other consumer products PDI 
is engaged m the manufacture and sale of 
life-saving bulk drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Warner-Lambert Company, USA, which is 
the collaborator of WH is holding 40 per 
cent of the paid up equity capital of PDI 
In 1970, Parke-Davts and Company of USA 
was acquired by Warner-Lambert and is 
now its wholly owned subsidiary. Warner- 
Lambert has thus 40 per cent equity Interest 
m bojth the Indian companies. According to 
directors of both the companies, the unified 
organisation will be m a much better posi¬ 
tion to effectively utilise the worldwide 
know-how of Warner-Lambert in the areas 
df R and D, technical information, quality 
control, new products development and 
marketing. The scheme, which will be effec¬ 
tive from December 1,1985, is subject to the 
approval of the shareholders, the consent of 
the controller of capital issue, sanctions of 
-Bombay and Andhra Pradesh High Courts. 



The Fading Fabric—III 

Prospects and Policy Options 

Goutam K Sarkar 

The continuing jute imbroglio and the renewed state concern for it have naturally focused attention on this 
traditional agro-based industry which has a dominant bearing on the economy of the eastern region of the country 
employing as it does around two lakh workers in mills and supporting about four million families dependent 
on cultivation of jute which is the most important commercial crop in the region. The study, in three instalments, 
pieces together in an integrated form the basics of the problems, prospects, and policy issues concerning the industry’s 
manufacturing sector, as well as'its agricultural counterpart. The first of these considered the raw jute scene, 
the second published last week dealt with the manufacturing sector, while this final part identifies the broad policy 
options for rehabilitating the industry. 


VIII 

Jute Manufactures: Outlook for 
Exports and Domestic 
Consumption 

HAVING analysed the trends and problems 
of India’s jute-goods exports, we may con¬ 
sider the export outlook and imperative 
Below is an attempt to take a quantitative 
look at the country’s requirements for such 
exports by estimating the likely trade balance 
in the year 1989-90—the terminal year of the 
Seventh Five Year Plan For the purpose of 
future projections, our approach lies in 
deducting the estimated level of domestic 
consumption of jute manufactures from the 
estimated level of production in the terminal 
year to arrive at the projected export balance. 
Consumption projections are attempted on 
three lines- ( 1 ) extrapolation of past trend, 
(li) income-elasticity of demand approach, 
and (in) end-use method Earlier in this 
study, the trend equation for domestic con¬ 
sumption of jute products (measured in 
terms of despatches for internal consump¬ 
tion) over the years 1970-71 to 1984-85 was 
estimated. Extrapolating the equation with 
reference to the year 1989-90, the projected 
domestic consumption of jute manufactures 
in that year is seen as 1,212 55 thousand 
tonnes. Under the elasticity-of-demand 
approach, it is assumed that consumption 
is a linear function of population and 
national income, and the following formula 
is used for the purpose of projection: 

C t + 1 = (C, / N,) x YG xY ( xN |4| where 

C, = apparent domestic consumption 
of jute goods in the year 1 
(1983-84), 

N, = population in India in 1983-84, 

YG = growth rate of per capita GNP, 
1960-82, 

Y e = income-elasticity of demand for 
jute goods, 

N 1+1 = population in the year t + 1 
(1980-90), and 

C, + , = projected domestic consumption 
of jute goods in the year t +1 
(1989-90) 

Population figures and the growth rate of 
per capita GNP are obtained from a World 
Bank source 65 as per which the country’s 
population in 1983-84 was 725 million, the 
projected population in 1989-90 is 844 


million, and the growth rate of per capita 
GNP over the period 1960-82 was 1 3 per 
cent per annum The inconje-elasticity of 
internal demand for jute goods is estimated 
as follows. A linear consumption function 
for jute goods of the type C = a + bY is 
estimated by regressing first differences of 
per capita consumption (C) on first dif¬ 
ferences of per capita GNP (Y) on the basis 
of time-series data for the period 1970-71 
to 1983-84 The estimated equation is 
C = 0.263 t- 0 014 Y and the equation 
(0 006) 

and the regression coefficient are significant 
at the five per cent level The mean level 
income-elasticitv of demand turns out to be 
0 8. Ascribing the values of the different 
independent variables in the basic consump¬ 
tion equation, we have C 1 + 1 = 1139 4 
thousand tonnes which is the projected 
domestic consumption of jute goods m India 
m 1989-90 based on the elasticity-of-demand 
method. 

Projection of consumption on the basis 
of the end-use method relies on technical (in¬ 
put) coefficients or ‘standard requirements’ 
m various uses of jute goods (viz, packing 
of cement, sugar, flour, salt, foodgrains, 
oilseeds, etc, in the case of sacking; pack¬ 
ing of fertilisers in the case of hessian; pro¬ 
duction of canvas for industrial use; that of 
twines, rove and yarn for binders, bag 
sowihg in the case of other jute goods, etc) 
1\vo estimates based on this approach are 
available The first, prepared by the office 
of the jute commissioner in connection with 
the formulation of production targets for the 
seventh plan, placed the likely internal con¬ 
sumption in the year 1989-90 at 1350 
thousand tonnes The other prepared under 
a study by the Tata Economic Consultancy 
Services (TECS) 66 fixed the estimated con¬ 
sumption in the year 1987-88 at 1317.6 
thousand tonnes The two estimates broadly 
tally, and in terms of both the likely domestic 
consumption of jute goods in India in 
1989-90 (derived on the basis of the end-use 
method) is about 1350 thousand tonnes. The 
estimated domestic consumption figures for 
the year. 1989-90 are therefore as follows’ 

1 Extrapolation method—1213 thousand 
tonnes. 

2 Elasticity-of-demand method—1139 
thousand tonnes. 

3 End-use method—1350 thousand tonnes 
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The figure yielded by the end-use method 
seemS an overestimate, for the projected con¬ 
sumption figure of the TECS in recent years 
exceeded sizeably the actual consumption 
figures of those years Similarly, the pro¬ 
jected consumption figure derived on the 
basis of the extrapolation method is likely 
to be somewhat on the high side in so far 
as structural changes in the demand for jute 
products as a result of the inroad of syn¬ 
thetics might bring consumption to a level 
slightly lower than that anticipated on the 
basis of historical data On the other hand, 
the elasticity-of-demand method yields 
rather too low a figure in that, the consump¬ 
tion level in the assumed base year (1983-84) 
was abnormally depressed On balance, it 
appears plausible that a domestic consump¬ 
tion figure of about 1200 thousand tonnes 
may be attained in the year 1989-90 
As regards projected production of jute 
goods in the country in 1989-90, the method 
of extrapolation on the basis of a linear 
time-trend equation yields a figure of 1377.6 
thousand tonnes The method is obviously 
not quite" reliable because the above equa¬ 
tion, as earlier indicated, did not give a good 
fit, and secondly, the future growth rate m 
jute goods output (at least in the short run) 
is likely to be higher than the historical 
growth rate assumed in the extrapolation 
because of the sharp rise in production in 
the closing years of the period covered’in the 
time-series analysis, viz, in 1979-80 to 
1982-83, and again in 1984-85 The projected 
production of jute goods in 1989-90 could 
also be indirectly assessed from the projected 
production of the jute (and mesta) fibre in 
that year, by using a fibre product conversion 
ratio (normally assumed as 5 65 bales of raw 
jute to a tonne of jute goods) We have Fitted 
a linear time-trend equation to the annual 
production data of jute and mesta in million 
bales (O) for the period 1970-71 to 1984-85 
The estimated equation is 

O = 6 25 4 0 12 I R 2 - 0 88 

(0 04) 

The equation gives a good fit and the regres¬ 
sion coefficient is significant at the one per 
cent level By extrapolating we obtain a pro¬ 
duction figure of 8 63 million bales in 
1989-90 This figure may be on the low side, 
because the short-run growth rate inbutput 
of the fibre is likely to be higher than the 
historical growth rate recorded over the 
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selected period in view'of the intensive Jute 
development programmes contemplated 
under the Seventh Plan. Accordingly, a pro¬ 
duction level of 9 0 million bales (of 180 kg 
each) in 1989-90 could be reasonably anti¬ 
cipated By allowing for about 300 thousand 
bales for village-level consumption and 
exports, the fibre availability for mill 
consumption in that year would be about 8 7 
million bales (1 57 million tonnes) More¬ 
over, because of the evolving need tor and 
the practice of blending jute with synthetic 
fibre, the output of jute goods (including 
blended textiles) projected on the basis of 
the likely availability of fibre would be 
higher than warranted by the conventional 
fibre-product conversion ratio Altogether, 
an output of 1.60 million tonnes of jute 
goods could be expected in 1989-90, and 
comparing this with our estimated domestic 
consumption figure of 1 20 million tonnes, 
the likely export balance in that year would 
be about 400 thousand tonnes 

The export task that the jute industry 
faces is somewhat apparent from the above 
simple quantitative exercise If past export 
trends of jute goods were to continue, there 
could be a serious problem of imbalance in 
India’s jute economy from ovei-supply and 
an all-out export drive forms an urgent and 
major task confronting the industry In this 
context an assessment of the global pro¬ 
spects of demand for jute goods is parti¬ 
cularly relevant 

Cil.OBAl PKOSPht rS 

The international trading environment for 
jute has impioved with the dismantling of 
major tariff and non-tariff barriers and with 
an upturn in economic activity in the indus¬ 
trialised countries since 1983 some expan¬ 
sion m the import demand for jute goods 
is likely Indeed it is the vigour of over-all 
expansion of the world economy which 
albeit faltering should provide the impulse 
for the growth of world trade in jute 
manufactures In the US mainly, the demand 
for residential-type carpets has declined, 
whereas the market for contract carpets has, 
on the whole, been quite buoyant Carpet 
tiles are expected to have the fastest growth 
tate compared with any other product group 
within the contract eommercial'market, but 
carpet tiles are mostly backed with vinyl 
compounds (to ensure clean-cut edges) and 
it will be very difficult to change this pattern, 
so that jute backings are iaigcly precluded 
from this area Also, bag manufacturers in 
the US are now accustomed to woven poly¬ 
propylene for well over a decade, and a 
switch back to the use of jute goods is not 
likely at least in the short run. 

In western Europe, the market for textile 
secondary backing including bonded and 
vinyl floor coverings is still much less 
developed than in the US, and the scope for 
exports to this market is considerable 
During the next few years, textile secondary 
backings are expected to expand their share 
of tufted produdt^.Within this jute should 
increase its absolute share even if its share 
relative to synthetics suffers a decline The 
, technical advantages of jute secondary 
carpet backing are considerable and even 



demand significantly. The possibilities for 
jute consumption to increase in the markets 
for bags and sacks, including agricultural 
bags are rather limited (with the exception 
of potato sacks) unless technical improve¬ 
ments strengthen the position of jute’ in 
lerms of price and strength vis-a-vis syn¬ 
thetics The demand for jute yarn on the 
other hand is likely to maintain its sharp up¬ 
trend with virtually all European countries 
scrapping their own production schedules 
because of cost disadvantage of domestic as 
against imported jute yarns, specially those 
shipped in from India Another encouraging 
feature is the likelihood of commercial 
acceptance of fabrics from new process for 
producing ribbon-type yarns developed with 
the assistance of a Dutch organisation. In 
Australia the sharp contraction of jute’s 
woolpack market could be stemmed in the 
short run only through effective promotion, 
as well as price reduction and supply stability 
vis-a-vis synthetic products 

In the longer run, with a reversal of the 
oil-price situation, and induced by a slug 
gish improvement in productivity in jute 
agriculture there may be some further jolt 
to its competitive standing in relation to syn¬ 
thetic fibres And on the whole, the down¬ 
ward ticnd in jute usage in the developed im¬ 
porting regions fs expelled to continue in the 
major consuming areas of North America 
and west Europe Also, concurrently with an 
expansion of the petrochemicals sector in ihe 
socialist countries of the USSR and eastern 
Europe, the consumption of synthetic pro¬ 
ducts may be encouraged However, the im¬ 
port demand for jute is likely to registei a 
striking progress in the developing coun¬ 
tries 68 It is notable that in 1980 imports of 
jute into the less-developed countries over¬ 
took the imports into the developed coun¬ 
tries) The likely principal elements of this 
shift are the greater use of jute bags for their 
larger output of foodgrains and other farm 
products, as well as a tardy growth in 
synthetics and bulk-handling methods Juie 
will be largely preferred, in part because the 
re-use possibility of jute sacks is high, in part 
owing to tradition, and partly due to the fact 
that synthetics have only recently begun their 
inroads there 

Another encouraging prospective develop¬ 
ment from the viewpoint of jute-goods 
expoits is some increasing use of jute wall 
coverings and other decorative fabrics in 
very recent years In this scenario, some new 
demand for jute specialities could reasonably 
be created through imaginative promotional 
campaigns and improvement in quality The 
possibility of using jute fibre or cloth as 
sandwich material for reinforced plastics is 
anothet promising element in the situation. 
Last but not least, the continuing superior 
performance of lighter secondary jute carpet 
backing in recent years in respect of price 
vis-a-vts its synthetic rivals augurs well for 
the future However, to reiterate, the ability 
of India of optr ^e the potential of all these 
favourable gro elements will depend on 
its ensuring reasonable stability in supplies 
and prices, aiul pursuing effective market 
promotion policies as have been possible 
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with conspicuous success in die case t>f 
several natural products like wool, cotton, 
and rubber specially the first, taken in con¬ 
junction with intensive R and D program¬ 
mes In any case, there need not be a climate 
of despondency for the export of the ‘fading 
fabnc* which still has considerable potential. 

It hardly needs stressing that international 
efforts to buttress national measures are 
essential to salvage the world jute economy 
And a heartening development in this 
context is that the Common Fund of 
UNCTAD's much-adoed Integrated Pro¬ 
gramme for Commodities (which considers 
jute as one of the ‘core* commodities) finally 
appears to be on the threshold of reality. 
This, although conceived on a small scale, 
is bound to have some favourable impact on 
the prospects of jute. While setting up the 
International lute Organisation in October 
1982 the contracting countries entered into 
an agreement which was the first of its type 
with the explicit aim of making a com¬ 
modity eligible for financing under the 
Common Fund’s Second Account The man¬ 
date of this Account (amounting 280 million 
dollars to start with) is basically demand 
promotion, and research and development 
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Despite the recent inroads of synthetics, 
the traditional areas of demand for jute 
goods are expected to grow, while non- 
traditional outlets arc also likely to emerge 
Procurement and public distribution of 
foodgrains (wheat and rice) and sugar will 
go up in the wake of growth of population 
and urbanisation and of the output of those 
commodities Also, the capacities of the 
cement and the fertiliser industries are being 
expanded Therefore, the demand for jute 
in the traditional domestic aieas continue to 
develop in the short and the medium term 
provided it is possible for producers to 
switch from the narrow time-honoured range 
of jute bags for bulk packing to lighter (and 
cheaper) bags with denser weave and greater 
resistance, as well as to jute/HDPE union 
bags—such as those with polythene lining 
In the longer range, with the development 
of the petrochemicals industry, polypropylene 
bags are likely to emerge and what had 
occurred to jute goods in the overseas 
markets might well recur in the internal 
market too, unless substantial economies in 
raw materials and conversion costs are 
effected in the jute sector As regards the 
unconventional areas of usage, new domestic 
possibilities are cropping up for jute follow¬ 
ing the government’s forest conservation 
policy which is bound to restrict the scope 
for using wooden packaging materials over 
a wide range of commodities, viz the planta¬ 
tion crops, fruits and vegetables, chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals, and even mineral 
ores 6 ’ 

IX 

Policy Options: Manufacturing 
Sector 

About the need for a thorough moder 
msation of the jute industry (some of whose 
machinery are as old as a century) much has 
beeh pattered out, but an exasperatingly little 



progress b actually achieved. . In fact, 
whatever modernisation has taken place is 
not worth the name in that, the same old 
machinery that was in use has been mostly 
copied and installed. Even if modernisation 
is conceived in a narrow, conservative sense, 
with machines installed in the 1950s being 
taken as 'modern', the fact remains, that 
apart from the pre-spinning and the spin¬ 
ning sections, such modernisation has been 
insignificant. The last notable advance took 
place as far back as the mid-fifties and the 
early 1960s when the rove spinning system 
was replaced by the silver spinning system. 
In the pre-weaving section the extent of 
modernisation has been negligible and con¬ 
fined only to hessian production, whereas 
in the case of sacking there has been 
virtually no modernisation at all. In the 
weaving and finishing sections, modernisa¬ 
tion seems to have been ingeniously esche¬ 
wed Barring the years 1958 to 1962, when 
spinning frames were being replaced and 
broad looms installed, the industry hardly 
spent Rs 5 crore in any year for updating 
plant and machinery and that too in a 
piecemeal manner 70 

Prior to the introduction of IDBI’s soft 
loan scheme for modernisation in 1976 (of 
which IFCI was the nodal agency so far as 
the jute industiy was concerned), the finan¬ 
cial implications of modernising the industry 
had been studied by a task force constituted 
for the purpose The jute entrepreneurs 
showed scant interest in the scheme (availing 
of only about Rs 20 crore) resenting the 
obvious fact that any venture of soft lending 
was bound to have some special conditions 
for loan surveillance imposed by financial 
institutions Beyond doubt, the innate in¬ 
difference of the singularly risk-averse jute 
industrialists to modernisation has been 
disastrous We have earlier noted the absence 
of long-term growth in gross capital forma¬ 
tion and the inteiest-inelasticity of invest¬ 
ment in the jute industry Notably, even the 
cotton textiles industry—which was relatively 
less plagued by technological backwardness 
—has evinced a much greater concern for 
modernisation And this is an area where the 
blame for torpidity cannot be squarely laid 
on government. 

The attitude of labour to modernisation 
of the jute industry is of course of major 
significance. The dreaded impact on employ¬ 
ment (particularly in the weaving section) 
and the problem of rehabilitation of jute mill 
workers would be mitigated to the extent that 
(i) the modernisation drive is suitably 
phased; (ii) a redeployment of labour is 
possible both within and outside the 
industry as a result of expansion and diversi¬ 
fication of jute mills into new areas of pro¬ 
duction; (lii) additional employment is 
generated in the jute machinery sector; 71 
(iv) short-term rehabilitation assistance is 
provided to displaced jute mill workers in 
the manner just planned m the case of 
cotton textile industry; (v) mills are per¬ 
suaded and helped to pay off retirement 
benefits to the sizeable number of Workers 
who are not Opposed to being laid off from 
their jobs on getting the payment Altogether, 
trade umoits while trying to minimise the 
tears' of rationalisation would be ill-advised 


ftam the long-range viewpoint of the 
industry’s growth and even the interest of 
labour to resist the introduction of measures 
of technical advance thereby, providing a 
handle to the millowners for not taking 
advantage of state support for the purpose 

While the NJMC’ mills should set pace for 
^modernisation in the industry, the private 
mills must now or never come forward to 
avail of the long-term developmental finance 
being offered once again, and on term* even 
softer than before, as outlined below. The 
backlog in the process of modernisation of 
the industry has already assumed gigantic 
proportions—Rs 400 crore in terms of 
IJMA’s own exercise and more than in the 
case of cotton textiles—and with increase in 
machinery costs this will proliferate. Further, 
modernisation, to reiterate, is not merely a 
question of installing new machinery and 
equipment here and there in a piecemeal 
manner. What is required is not marginal 
accretions but thoroughgoing replacements 
with improved capital stock in a large 
majority of mills The mills must also finally 
acknowledge the need for some internal 
accruals and self-financing for modernisa¬ 
tion by ploughing back a part of their 
earnings in years of good performance (And 
as we have seen, there have indeed been a 
good many of them even in the recent past) 
In fact, the case tor state support for moder¬ 
nisation ought to have been founded on the 
demonstrated willingness and ability of the 
mills to help themselves as best as they 
could 72 

The focal point of modernisation is that 
each act of installation of improved machi¬ 
nery and equipment should be based on a 
micro-assessment of the economics of indi¬ 
vidual mills rather than be guided solely by 
an aggregative, macro-perspective of the 
industry Technologically rejuvenated mills 
should be particularly encouraged to export, 
as in the case ot several other industries 
Changes in plant and machinery will require 
arrangements for training of personnel for 
handling them The role of the Institute of 
Jute Technology is vital m this regard and 
the practice of production with untrained 
technicians must be dispensed with Ever 
since_ its introduction, the soft-loan scheme 
for modernisation has faced problems 
regarding the availability of machinery and 
spare parts The government at one stage 
even allowed the import of second-hand 
machinery and components from Britain 
and the continent. The number and types 
of machines turned out domestically today 
fall short of the requirements of modernisa¬ 
tion and their imports will have to be con¬ 
tinued as in the case of the cotton textiles 
industry 73 Modern looms (including 
automatic, shuttless high-speed looms and 
Sulzer looms) can now be imported from the 
western European countries. Flowever, there 
is a great need for encouraging domestic pro¬ 
duction of jute machinery the growth of 
which compares quite unfavourably with 
that of cotton textiles machinery; virtually 
nothing was done in this sphere over the 
1970s and later It should even be possible 
for manufacturers of cotton textiles machi¬ 
nery to diversify into the production of 
machinery for jute. 74 


’ ! The new scheme'for modernisation of Hie 
jute industry has been launched from 
November 1986 It visualises the creation of 
a modernisation fund ol Rs 150 crore which 
will be superv.scd by a monitoring com¬ 
mittee. Of this amount Rs 30 crore will be 
reserved for the comparatively healthy mills 
which could meet the need for promoter’s 
contribution The remaining amount is 
meant for the financially weaker but poten¬ 
tially viable mills. A total amount of Rs 100 
crore will be given to them for purchase of 
machinery and Rs 20 crore as special loan 
on softer terms (at six per cent rate of' 
interest with a moratorium of six years) to; 
pay for the promoter’s contribution. The 
convertibility clause will be applicable only 
in the case of repayment defaults relating to 
the Rs 20 crore component The differential 
in the interest subsidy will be paid to IFCI— 
the nodal agency for the administration of 
the scheme—by the union government. For 
modernisation of plant and machinery, all 
viable and potentially viable mills will be 
charged a rate of interest of 11 5 per cent for 
loans upto Rs 6 crore, and 14 per cent for 
loans exceeding that amount, the period ot 
repayment toi all loans being 10 years The 
government wants the fund to be used to up¬ 
grade the process, technology and product- 
mix and improve the possibilities of export 
Emphasis will be on acquiring modern 
machinery rather than supplementing the 
existing technology or renovating the existing 
mauvtftery Purchase of second-hand 
machines will not be allowed, but duty-free 
imports of jute machinery not manufactured 
in India will be permitted for three years. 
IFCI may ask the mills to induct profes¬ 
sionalism in management 

In the light of our foregoing analysis, the 
new scheme on the face of it has some 
welcome features However, the crux of the 
matter is that mere provision of additional 
funds for technological uplift of the industry 
really means little more than the serving of 
old wine in new bottles The real rate of 
interest charged by the public financial insti¬ 
tutions, given the rate of increase in the price 
level, has long been negative and only a 
radical change m jute entrepreneurs' attitude 
regarding risk-taking and long-range pro¬ 
fitability would make the horse actually 
drink the water rather than being merely 
brought near it Moreover, the jute industry 
has been notorious for misutihsing funds, 
especially for recording book losses while 
profits from jute ventures were channelled 
for purposes unrelated to modernisation and 
even into other industries The unhappy 
lending experiences of financial institutions 
warrant stricter vigilance and discipline in 
the future to prevent loans from degenera¬ 
ting into ‘gifts’ to the erring mills Much will 
depend upon the proposed ‘high-powered’ 
monitoring committee in preventing the 
industry from becoming a fathomless pit 
into which vast ‘super-soft’ funds will be 
poured. in the name of modernisation 
without any tangible outcome. 

Rationalisation m the real sense of the 
term entails not merely discarding outmoded 
equipment, but also the development of new 
products, as rightly visualised under the new 
scheme In effect, a mere replacement of 
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plant and machinery to produce the old 
product-mix will be infructuous. From the 
viewpoint of enhancing the competitiveness 
of jute goods vis-a-vis synthetics, bringing 
about freight economies and reducing the 
raw jute content in the end product without 
affecting the basic construction parameters 
of strength, cover, etc, lighter (cheaper by 
yard) and improved as well as blended 
fabrics, including decorative fabrics have to 
be developed. Consequently, quality control 
has also assumed greater importance. In 
general, standardisation of jute products is 
a vital issue which the industry arid govern¬ 
ment need to resolve urgently. 

State outlays for R and D m jute manufac¬ 
turing mainly involve the Financing of the 
Indian lute Industries Research Association 
(1J1RA)— an institution originally set up 
through the initiative of priwe mills and 
later taken over by government. The private 
mills’ share m IJIRA’s outlays in recent years 
has been insignificant and it is deplorable 
that the mills which were instrumental in 
setting up the association have long been 
shying away from research investments 
There is no reason why individual mills, 
specially the large ones, should not set up 
their own R and D sections at the micro-level 
so to say, so as to implement the research 
results of the centralised institutions and 
supply them with the required feed-back 
data As for the state, outlays on research 
in jute manufacturing have been very low— 
even less lhan one half of one per cent of 
the value of output (a measure of the 
'research intensity’ of the industry) and com¬ 
pare adversely with several industries in the 
country, such as the engineering goods and 
the petrochemicals. The case for materially 
augmenting the outlays on research is there¬ 
fore obvious, particularly with a view to mat¬ 
ching the highly organised research program¬ 
mes of synthetics producers. 75 However, 
even more important, lack of adequate 
emphasis on commercially-oriented research 
and of rigorous and ongoing benefit-cost 
appraisals of the many research projects 
undertaken have led to poor lab-to-miil 
transmission of research results and eco¬ 
nomically viable innovations This is lament¬ 
able in that, India has acknowledgedly the 
largest and the most competent research 
team amongst the jute manufacturing coun¬ 
tries and 1J1RA is the world’s leading 
laboratory devoted to jute goods 

As a result of the failure in taking the 
results of laboratbry tests to the stage of 
commercial production, exploitation and 
popularisation (including test marketing) in 
India's jute manufacturing sector, Bangla¬ 
desh has often outclassed India in global 
markets even after utilising some production 
technologies borrowed from the latter. In 
sum, whereas mill capability to make new 
constructions involving weight and weave 
change (and including the development of 
jute articles ot daily utility, such as shop¬ 
ping bags) is necessary, there should along¬ 
side be a good line of communication bet¬ 
ween potential users of any novel jute pro¬ 
duct and the mills which could design and 
make such product And without the equip¬ 
ment required toi pilot plant and full-scale 


deSflftopment, the application of research 
wont, however excellent, would be minimal. 
In the field of diversification of end-uses' of 
jute one could urge a more effective co¬ 
ordination under the aegis of the rejuvenated 
JMDC which is also projected to provide the 
much-needed linkage between the research 
laboratories and the industry. 

Market Promotion 

The world jute goods market could be 
described as a variant of imperfect com¬ 
petition—a market situation in which the 
products of rival suppliers are close but not 
perfect substitutes, either because of product 
differentiation or geographical fragmenta¬ 
tion. We have earlier noted how this market 
has beeu characterised, in addition to pnee 
warfare, by non-price competition as well 
among rival suppliers. Generic market pro¬ 
motion measures have the effect of shifting 
the aggregate demand curve for jute goods 
to a higher position vis-a-vis and other 
substitutes of jute, whereas unilateral 
measures would mainly lead to an expansion 
in demand for Indian jute goods relative to 
that of their competing suppliers And even 
with extensive generic promotion, um- 
national campaigns would be unavoidable 

Among notable instances of state partici¬ 
pation in market promotion of Indian jute 
goods are (a) joint government-industry 
delegations visiting different jute goods 
importing countries for studying market 
conditions and demand structure for jute 
goods in those countries and recommending 
measures for market improvement; (b) parti¬ 
cipation by JMDC in international fairs; 
(c) assessing the export prospects of Indian 
jute textiles m different importing countries, 
both developed and developing, through 
specialised studies by individuals or insti¬ 
tutes often with assistance from inter¬ 
national agencies, such as the UNCTAD/ 
GATT International Dade Centre, the 
Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co¬ 
operation, and the European ‘ Economic 
Commission. However, there js no gain¬ 
saying that jute textiles have been among the 
least promoted (both geoerieally and. urn- 
nationally export commodities of the 
developing world Besides inadequate 
outlays, a major lacuna of market promo¬ 
tion efforts for Indian jute products has been 
that these were concentrated mainly in very 
bad years of export performance and in a 
haphazard manner, with the conspicuous 
absence of a machinery for a multi-pronged 
promotional drive covering both bad and 
good years of export performance Admit¬ 
tedly, demand creation cannot be regarded 
merely as a tool of crisis management; in¬ 
stead, it has to be an integral element in the 
design of policy itself This calls for a com¬ 
prehensive and ongoing promotion pro¬ 
gramme for which JMDC should take the 
major initiative, and act as the nodal and 
co-ordinating body in view of the fact that 
there are a number of agencies such as the 
Dade Development Authority, the Dade Fair 
Authority, the Indian Institute of Foreign 
Dade, and IJMA engaged in promotional 
activities, eacfc organisation acting indepen¬ 
dently and sometimes even at cross purposes 


Such a promotional programme should £0 
volve the prioritising of markets (both fron 
the short-run and the long-run point of view 
according to the earnings in a market of thi 
‘net’ foreign exchange, that is the gros: 
exchange earnings from total sales net of thi 
cost of additional outlays required foi 
attaining and maintaining the export level 
Inquiries of market prospects should bi 
technical and continuous and not merely o 
the sporadic trade delegation variety. Thi 
basic need is that the country must avoi< 
selling wrong items of jute goods and a 
wrong markets. In this context, the regulai 
and elaborate collection, collation, ant 
dissemination of relevant market data (viz 
ruling prices, demand and cost trends, tradi 
barriers, packing requirements, technica 
developments, potential of new items, etc 
need scarcely be stressed. It is also essentia 
to examine in rigorous cost-benefit terms a: 
to how far Indian participation in variou: 
international trade fairs and exhibitions ha: 
yielded worthwhile results in the field of jut< 
goods exports 

Now to turn to the markets which shouli 
be major targets of promotional efforts fo 
Indian jute textiles in the first place, th 
rapidly declining demand in the US 11 
respect of hessian, carpet backing, and othe 
jute goods, needs special attention m vies 
of the keen competition from Bangladesl 
which has progressively ousted India- 
particularly in respect of carpet backing 
exports In Canada too, there is a need fo 
correcting the perceptibly shrinking marke 
for Indian hessian and carpet backing A 
regards western Europe, it is essential tha 
the decline in Indian exports of hessian b 
halted, the region having been until recentl; 
the most important importer of this iten 
from India. Regarding carpet backing an< 
jute decoratives (specially wall coverings 
Indian exports to the UK and the other wes 
European countries have shown signs o 
expansion which should be vigorously en 
couraged by substantial market promotion 
In the case of the USSR which now con 
stitutes India’s most important custorae 1 
country regarding hessian and sacking 
exports have fluctuated widely from year 
to-year making their longer-term trend rate: 
of growth devoid of statistical significance 
There is, therefore, an obvious case foi 
ensuring steadier exports of these construc¬ 
tions to that country Dj a large extent 
India's jute goods exports to the USSR (anc 
the other annual trade-plan provision coun 
tries of eastern Europe) as governed bj 
bilateral contracts, are ‘painless’ exports anc 
do not call for much marketing efforts 
However, even in regard to these markets, ar 
imaginative marketing approach may yielc 
better results, as m the case of other state- 
traded export items tike cotton textiles 
garments and footwear. The very receni 
spurt in the Indian exports of ‘other jut« 
goods’ to the USSR is an encouraging 
development, particularly in view of the 
hitherto growing share Of Bangladesh ir 
regard to these constructions in that markel 
and this export area merits’careful explora¬ 
tion However, it must be observed that the 
USSR which buys the major portion of its 
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requirements of jute manufactures from 
India is also progressively stepping up its 
imports of all jute goods from Bangladesh. 
There are several advantages of India’s 
expanding trade with the Soviet Union, but 
the development of this trade should not be 
allowed to affect India’s traditional as well 
as upcoming ’free’ markets. Otherwise, any 
sudden change in centralised decision 
making in the USSR may lead to isolation 
of India's export trade in jute goods (and raw 
jute) from the mainstream of world trade. 
Of course to protect itself from such an even¬ 
tuality India may think in terms of entering 
into long-term trade pacts at least for some 
traditional export items including jute 
textiles and fibre, such specific commodity 
pacts being co-ordinated with the annual 
trade plans of the USSR. 

In the Australian market, which is vitally 
affected by shipping conditions, the signi¬ 
ficant decline in hessian and carpet backing 
sales has to be arrested. The sacking market 
in Australia for Indian exports remains very 
narrow and unstable and ought to be 
expanded, particularly in respect of corn- 
sacks' and woolpacks In the case of all these 
items India has to counter fierce competition 
from Bangladesh which has enhanced its 
relative market share strikingly. In regard to 
Japan, Indian carpet backing exports, albeit 
sizeable, have not shown any uptrend and 
need a major promotional boost m view of 
the stiff competition from Bangladesh The 
decline in hessian imports into that country 
from India also needs to be checked. 

As regards the low-income jute importing 
regions, Africa and the middle east con¬ 
stitute the most promising outlets for Indian 
exports However, in the case of Africa there 
has been no statistically significant trend in 
exports of jute goods from India which have 
been marked by major year-to-year fluctua¬ 
tions In fact, the very recent trend in that 
market has' been plainly discouraging 
Evidently, this prospective market should be 
a very important target of promotion, par¬ 
ticularly for Indian sacking and hessian 
West Asia is another area of considerable 
growth potential and must be tapped 
through an aggressive marketing and market 
promotion strategy to counter the pro¬ 
gressive inroads of Bangladesh. In Latin 
America, including Argentina m particular, 
jute textiles exports from India have been 
highly volatile with no visible uptrend. This 
also is a promising market that should be 
developed with special promotional efforts 
and by alleviating the important problem of 
shipping. Generally speaking, a special 
approach is needed for developing regions 
which tack scientific marketing channels and 
established and reliable publicity media. 

Finally, it is necessary to stress that 
demand promotion of jute goods in the 
country’s internal market too has assumed 
crucial importance now, in view of the grow¬ 
ing inroads of HDPE in various uses of jute; 
although polypropylene products have not 
yet invaded the area. Efforts are being made 
to restrict the use of synthetic bags for 
packaging hygroscopic and corrosive ferti 
lisers, and prevent furtl r increase in the 
licensed capacity of synthetic bag plants 


The Import duty on PVC granules (the raw 
material for synthetic bags) has been 
enhanced, and an excise duty imposed on 
HDPE tape. The jute industry has also been 
harping on the age-old plea for abolition of 
excise duties on jute goods, and for making 
it mandatory for some of the user industries 
to pack their products in jute bags Such 
restrictive measures raise the burden on 
domestic consumers who are increasingly 
expressing their reservations about these 
measures, for after all every industry would 
be legitimately looking forward to cheaper 
ways of packaging its products. Admittedly, 
the lasting solution to the problem faced by 
jute goods lies in a positive approach to 
boost internal demand for jute goods 
through increased cost-efficiency and pro¬ 
duct development (in the field of both 
packaging and decoratives), besides effective 
sales promotion to resist the onslaught of 
the synthetic rivals At the same time, any 
discriminatory fiscal treatment in favour of 
the synthetics should, be severely resisted 
The fact remains, however, that while 
increased production of synthetic fibres may 
erode the income of jute processors and 
farmers given the expanding market share 
of synthetics, it is possible, as earlier 
indicated, that the advantages af blended 
fabrics of jute and synthetics may expand 
the consumption of jute and generate new 
markets That is to say, synthetics may to 
some extent serve as a complementary input 
in blended materials, rather than eliminating 
jute utilisation 

ExpoRrs. Siaif Intervention 
and Support 

The experience of several countries has 
revealed that as a means of export 
promotion 

—to stimulate new exports, or old exports 
in new markets—state trading enterprises 
may play an important role by virtue of 
securing economics of scale in marketing, 
setting of export targets, ability to take risks 
with greater command over resources,ensur- 
mg steady supplies at stable prices, speedy 
disbursement of claims, etc And within the 
context of the jute industry, there can be lit¬ 
tle doubt about the vital role of India’s State 
TYading Corporation (STC) in organising ex¬ 
ports on a more rational and modern basis 
than the private mills and traders whose ex¬ 
port performance in most markets has been 
disappointing Among STC’s basic objec¬ 
tives fs enlarging the scope of India's exports, 
including the traditional items the neglect 
of which over the detade of the 1970s cost 
the country dearly The corporation from its 
inception was intended to work in close col¬ 
laboration with government and the in¬ 
dustry, and the Task Force on Jute Textiles 
(1981) rightly recommended a major role of 
STC in the export of jute goods 

Cumulative disillusion about exports of 
Indian jute manufactures impelled STC to 
tread upon this export field, albeit in a 
modest wav, in the mid-1970s, concentrating 
particularly on areas where jute goods ex¬ 
ports had lost their markets heavily The cor¬ 
poration was authorised for sales on dis¬ 
count, that is at prices below those ruling 
at the market, and NJMC was allowed to 


channel its exports of carpet backing cloth 
through STC The success of this venture in 
regard to the American market in some years 
was notable However, the performance of 
STC in respect of jute goods exports 
altogether has not been impressive, and the 
consortium ol exporters and STC, symbolis¬ 
ing a joint bid to lap the export market, 
never really got along because of the ex¬ 
tremely disappointing response of the 
private nulls to the scheme Nonetheless, the 
hope of India's jute goods exports hinges 
crucially on the success of such a consortium 
approach 

An urgent and serious question con¬ 
cerning the consortium mechanism relates 
to the sharing between STC and the parti¬ 
cipating mills of losses resulting from 
discount sales. As STC may suffer sizeable 
losses from such sales whereas the cash com¬ 
pensatory support is being enjoyed only by 
the manufacturing mills, a suitable arrange¬ 
ment for loss sharing should be evolved 
while acknowledging that some losses on 
jute textiles exports may be acceptable to an 
organisation which earns an over-all profit 
by maintaining a high margin between its 
buying and selling prices of several other 
traded commodities. There is also a strong 
case for some relaxation in the norms for 
advancement of post-shipment credit in the 
case of Exports of jute goods through the 
consortium, and of buyer credit through the 
Export-Import Bank, specially as 
Bangladesh was offering such credit to 
several countries, as noted previously 

When exports consist of commodities like 
jute textiles that are subject to wide fluctua¬ 
tions in demand and supply, a consortium 
can provide a good base for building up 
facilities for warehouses and buffer stock¬ 
ing to supplement stocks normally carried 
by importers The case for maintaining 
buffer stocks of jute goods in the US and 
western Europe has been aired for a long 
time, and if costs of maintaining such 
overseas stocks in terms of foreign ex¬ 
changes, and the lack of importer participa¬ 
tion in the stocking arrangement impede the 
scheme, consortium members may be per¬ 
suaded to keep inventories of jute goods at 
or near suitable ports in India The vexed 
issue of high freight costs which have added 
to the competitive disadvantage of the coun¬ 
try’s exports of jute manufactures can also 
be tackled more effectively by the con¬ 
sortium (such as through persuading con¬ 
ference lines and national carriers to change 
freight rates or arranging pooled shipment 
by means of chartered vessel^) than would 
be possible under uncoordinated individual 
and private initiative On the whole the con¬ 
sortium approach with a major involvement 
of STC constitutes a most desirable export 
strategy for jute products If this fails there 
should be no escape from the drastic remedy 
of nationalisation of the cou/itry's export 
trade in jute textiles After all, foreign trade 
is a segment of the economy which the state 
should find relatively easy to take over if at¬ 
tempts at regulating it become unsuccessful. 

Among government policies to interfere 
in export trade of jute manufactures in 
recant years (and apart from export duties 
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which were abolished in September 1980), 
direct financial incentives by way of cash 
compensatory support (CCS) has occupied 
an important place As is well known, such 
support is meant to compensate for price 
disadvantage faced by exporters due to some 
non-retundable indirect taxes and to make 
good infrasti uctural deficiencies, produci 
and market development expenses, and 
freight rate disadvantage—an attempt to 
introduce a degree of countervailance in 
older to proiect the exporters' income CCS 
was adopted for the first time in the case of 
exports of jute products in 1975 in view of 
the extremely depressed export .situation 
pievaihng since 1974 and continuing through 
the following year Since then it has been 
continued in one form or another covering 
from time to time carpet backing, jute 
decorative fabrics, hessian, cottonbaggirig, 
woolpacks, sacking (B-Iwills), jute yarn, and 
twines The essential advantage ot direct 
subsidies in the form ot CCS is that the case 
for each construction could be judged on 
individual merit and all estimates and cal¬ 
culations become relatively easy and depend¬ 
able ihan in the case of general export 
promotion measures Indeed, if one could 
appropriately quantify the price effect of 
various incentives and policies, it should be 
possible to replace them with a single 
measure ol export subsidy in the form of 
cash assistance which, according to several 
economist, might be preferable to devising 
and administering a package of several in¬ 
centive schemes Ol course, the same results 
could be achieved through state Hading as 
well, based on buying in the internal market 
at prevailing market prices or at least a price 
that would cover domestic costs with a profit 
mark-up, and selling at the overseas maiket 
at competitive price ' h 

To some extern, direct cash assistance 
(subsidies) appears unavoidable and the 
system could be made more efficient than 
in the past by avoiding frequent changes in 
rales and tardy disbursement of claims It 
is obvious, however, that 'pure' (as contrasted 
with 'compensatory') export subsidies 
encourage the continuance of an inefficient 
cost structure and invoke retaliation by other 
countries and the purpose of direct cash 
compensation can also be served by an in¬ 
built system of selective subsidisation of the 
cost of inputs and fiscal reliefs, The present 
system of decision-making regarding CCS 
rates is also flawed because of the dubious 
veracity ot cost data in the jute industry 
in this context, the adoption of an export- 
price stabilisation scheme, as originally sug¬ 
gested by the "Ihsk Force (1981) deserves 
sertdus consideration According to the Task 
FbVce; the scheme in the nature ot an in¬ 
surants, could be operated on'tWe basis of 
contributions and could provide support to 
meet a part of the shortfall between the 
maikdpjnce and the cost of production, 
whejpfer Such Occasion arose, The scheme 
t(n& symbohsesan m-built stabilising device 
ft contrast to ad hocisin in export policies 
From the viewpoint of making the scheme 


practicable, it may be desirable to aim at 
stabilisation ot gross earnings rather than 
of net earnings per unit of export as visua¬ 
lised by the Task Force In the first place, 
export earnings being a function of both 
prices and volumes of export, mere price 
stabilisation will not secure export-income 
stability Secondly, cost of pioduction is a 
nebulous norm, varying widely as it does 
from one manufacturing mill to another 
depending on the size, technology, and 
product-mix of the units Thus, the concept 
of average cost is always rather misleading 
as a practical guiclc to policy, particularly 
when inter-firm variations in efficiency and 
cost dispersions are great. Moreover, reliable 
and reasonably elaborate cost data are not 
yet available for iiite goods pari Is because 
some units engaged in jute manufacturing 
are components ol multiple-enterprise con¬ 
cerns, although a useful beginning is said to 
have been made by the Bureau ot Industrial 
Costs and Prices in this sphere Until intcr- 
firm cost data vould be gathered on a 
reasonably satisfactory and comprehensive 
manner, the aim of the proposed stabilisa¬ 
tion scheme could be to compensate for the 
fall in export earnings below their trend 
values (computed statistically) and one may 
in this connection allude to analogous 
stabihsation-cum-compensation schemes 
such aS, IMF’s Compensatory Financing 
Facility, EEC-ACP countries’ STABFX 
scheme, and (he crop insurance scheme 
adopted in some paits of India The percen¬ 
tage shortfalls of export values of jute goods 
from their historical trend values can be 
calculated and the likely magnitude ol the 
required resources, as well as the rate of 
contributions (or the manufactuicr-exporters 
and JMDC worked out on an actuarial 
basts, depending on the rate ot compensa¬ 
tion (proportion of shortfall to he met) 
aimed at The total contribution from the 
industry for the purpose of the fund could 
be apportioned to exporting mills on the 
basis of then past export earnings - from 
different categories of jute goods, and 
contributions and compensation payments 
should be category-wise in view of the 
diverse demand-supply structure of the 
various categories of jute-gflods exported. 
A scheme outlined above may be preferable 
to one ol utilising the resources of the 
augmented cess fund of JMDC for the 
purpose of subsidising jute goods exports on 
the basis of differentials between prices of 
Indian raw jute an its international prices, 
as proposed by some 

Finally, a few obseivations on the device 
of minimum export prices In the case of 
jute goods it was adopted by government 
since the late 1960s when exports of carpet 
backing cloth were still flourishing, by 
means of an agreement with the industry in 
consideration of the need for reasonable 
price stability of that construction and its 
orderly rharketing A Contract Registration 
Brice Chick was adopted from September 
1968 and th^,contract registration prices were 
in effect minimum price levels at which 
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exporters were allowed to register sales 
for overseas markets, barung the period 
November 1974 to December 1978 when the 
price was fixed at the uniform level of 
Rs 5,200 per tonne The claimed rationale 
of the minimum price scheme is that in the 
absence of floor prices there would be waste¬ 
ful competition among exporters leading to 
undesirable fall in export prices The 
minimum prices were ostensibly fixed after 
considering market demand, prices of com¬ 
peting products and domestic ijosts of pro¬ 
duction and aimed also at checking under- 
invoicing of exports. Understandably, the 
scheme invited strong criticisms When in 
times of relative over-supply, the actual 
market prices of carpet backing cloth 
reached the prescribed minimum levels, there 
was a demand for the downward revision of 
the latter on grounds of competition from 
synthetics and rival suppliers of iute goods 
W'lth a high price elasticity ol import 
demand for India’s jute textiles, the implica¬ 
tion of such floor prices would be adverse, 
and market capturing through offer of sales 
at prices lower than the stipulated minimum 
had to be allowed to STC", considering in 
particular, the fact that Bangladesh was 
reportedly adjusting the export puces of its 
jute goods from time to time to enhance 
their competitiveness A scheme which 
precluded price flexibility to counter rival 
suppliers was obviously assailable 

Minimum export prices can optimise 
export earnings only when they are fixed at 
appropriate levels and are vatied ideally 
according to changing demand-supply con¬ 
ditions Such an exercise is insuperably com¬ 
plex, msofai as it has to take into account 
a host of variables as hinted above. A flawed 
minimum price policy is more apt to create 
problems than to solve them the considera¬ 
tion ot which probably forced government 
to abandon the scheme in thg case o r tea 
shortly alter its adoption some months ago 
when international prices ot tea started 
depressing. 

X 

Policy Options: The Raw Jute Sector 

As seen before, there is ample scope for 
major improvements in quality, and yield of 
jute specially in the low-yielding tracts of 
sub-Flimalayan West Bengal and Assam 
which account for well over a third of the 
total acreage under the crop in the country 
IJCS in Bangladesh in sharp contrast to 
IJQP in India (which is also conceived in 
terms of a package approach) raised jute 
yields remarkably As is well known, the 
package-comprehensive approach is based 
on the notion that when introduced as single 
changes in practices, the effect of techno¬ 
logical measures is usually small because of 
the complementarity of inputs However, in 
a small-grower economy, like that in the case 
of jute, non-eomprehensive, 1 e, incremental 
or improved individual practices could also 
be utilised for raising productivity where 
environment permits, given the small 



growers* limited resource base and the 
adverse socio-economic and political milieu 
surrounding them. It must, however, be 
emphasised in this context that increasing 
commitment of resources to jute techno¬ 
logical research invariably raises the vital 
question of resource allocation among com¬ 
peting fields and only rigorous cost-benefit 
(or at least cost-effectiveness) analysis pro¬ 
vides the means for dealing with the alloca¬ 
tion problem Cost-benefit analysis may 
relate to a specific innovation such as adop¬ 
tion of superior jute seeds and it may also 
deal quantitatively with the aggregate 
research programme pertaining to the coun¬ 
try's jute agriculture as a whole with a view 
to isolating the effect of the programme and 
to systematically ‘control’ for the other 
factors that may be influencing jute output 
It is also necessary to stress the simple lact, 
but often overlooked in the case of non-food 
crops in particular, that the process of 
formulating an ongoing research programme 
requires collaboration between those who are 
knowledgeable about the national approach 
to economic development and those who are 
specialists in the practice of jute agricultural 
research It is time the government sponsors 
at least a pilot study ot the jute sector in 
India employing a programming appioach 
with a view to systematically examining con¬ 
straints to achieving macro-objectives, the 
change necessary in resource use, and ihe 
prospective benefits, using various assump¬ 
tions about markets tor the commodity 

Available findings of techno-economic 
research relating to jute indicate that a scope 
exists tor increasing the profitability of jute 
along several genetic and agronomic fronts, 
and we shall deal with them briefly here. 
Incentives may be provided, by vyay of fair 
prices and subsidies, to capsulans seed 
production, and the building up of a buffer 
stock of such seeds would be rewarding. It 
would also be desirable to encourage multi¬ 
plication of foundation and improved seeds 
within the jute (and mesta) growing states 
by selecting suitable areas so as to obviate 
their present reliance—costly and unsure- 
on other states In this connection, a vital 
aspect of plant breeding demands attention 
When seeds of the new hybrid jute varieties 
have to be bought by growers each year, this 
can tend to put any programme based on 
such varieties out of the reach both of the; 
growers and of service agencies In contrast, 
those types of new varieties which, despite 
having a lower yield potential than pure 
hybrids, can be raised by the growers every 
year without requiring a new stock of seed, 
are more suited to programmes meant for 
near-subsistence jute growers Such varieties 
also have the merit of easier and cheaper 
production of the seed for sale to the jute 
growers, and require a smaller seed produc¬ 
tion programme. For these reasons, they 
justify a high priority in plant breeding pro¬ 
grammes for jute. Particular attention need 
also be given to developing better-yielding 
strains of mesta in view of the expanding 
demand for them by multi-cropping farmers. 

As regards retting which vitally affects 
quality of fibre and is the life line of jute 
culture, piecemeal measures adopted so far 


essentially involved excavation or re- 
excavation of individual retting tanks This 
obviously is not the long-term solution to 
the problem in that, there is simply not 
enough land for new tanks particularly in 
areas like northern Bengal and Assam, and 
there is the understandable leluctance on ihe 
part ot villagers to give up then agricultural 
land tor developing retting tanks tor use by 
co-villagers Development ol communal 
retting facilities and adoption ot new 
techniques ot retting, both mechanical and 
microbiological, in areas marked b\ lack ot 
clean flowing water, as welt as the so-called 
Chinese piccess ol retting lor reducing the 
retting period, have been glibly talked about, 
but precious little has yet been achieved in 
these areas I me sowing with seed dulls, 
including multi-line seed drills suitable to 
local conditions, materially improves yield, 
but it is beyond the ability of most small and 
marginal jute glowers to meet then costs 
Generally, there is a great need lor develop¬ 
ing simple and inexpensive but robust imple¬ 
ments foi iute tanning 

Fmphasis has been commonly placed on 
an expansion of the prevailing very low 
irrigated area ol iute However, as earlier 
indicated the provision of irrigation 
facilities does noi automatically create con¬ 
ditions lor inctcase in jute production I he 
relative piolitabiluy ol jute and paddv con¬ 
tinues to be such-that when assured litiga¬ 
tion is available, or even when monsoons are 
favourable, jute giowcts often have shown 
a tendency to take up HYV paddy, or to 
effect premature harvesting of jute to raise 
paddy which reduces the yield ot (he former 
while ensurirfg additional returns front the 
latter The attention of plant bteedeis 
should, therefore, be directed to the evolu¬ 
tion ot improved strains of jute (both cap¬ 
sulans and olilorius) with quicker growth 
rates that could be sown under delayed 
monsoon conditions but harvested early for 
paddy transplantation without sacrificing 
yield Keeping in view the foodgrains re¬ 
quirements of the country, short-duration 
jute must be fitted, mainly in irrigated land, 
into compact mulueropping sequences that 
is, intensive cropping patterns such as 
(a) jut e-aman paddy-potato- winter 
vegetables, (b) jute a mein paddy-wheat, and 
(c) jul e-aman paddy-mustard depending on 
local conditions through organised state 
initiative The jute-paddy-potato pattern has 
been found to be highly icmuneiaiive 
Another widely recommended agionomic 
practice for improving jute yields is greatet 
use of fertilisers, especially in areas like 
noithein Bengal, but in order to optimise 
their use, the fertiliser status of soil must fust 
be determined Foliar application of urea 
with the help ol hand spiayers is also 
desirable The high cost ol fertilisers that 
puts the farmers at a disadvantage calls 
attention to the need foi research into 
fertiliser types, formulations and practices 
which are more cost-effiuent and perhaps 
also offer economies m marketing As 
regards pest control, this should be of central 
concern of jute agronomists as well as 


breeders Plant protection measures also 
requite the supply ol hand sprayers and 
othei equipment And it is necessary to 
undertake multi'oeational trials wuh indi¬ 
genous wecdicides too, to explore the 
economics ut then application Allogethei, 
a high-icehnologv approach to plant pro¬ 
tection calls for resources which are not 
available and has to be avoided Reallv 
speaking, the need loi the country’s jute 
agnculture is ladicallv different I tom the 
type ol capital intensive technological 
breaktluniigli tried in ihe case ol the basic 
foodgrains that bvpassed small laimets and 
the basic sociology of innovation, it is foi 
a technology that is low-cost and loeanon- 
specilie, as well as lot a bcttei exploitation 
of the existing technology And m many 
cases, what is needed loi inducing the 
rational jute farmer to use fertilisers and 
pesticides is not subsidisation, but efforts to 
enlighten him on the benefits that their use 
could yield Direct supcivision ot selected 
groweiv (followmg Bangladesh’s successlul 
IJCS programme) is essential, and this sails 
for a rc-orientalion of 1JDP which has so 
far met with very limited success Appoint¬ 
ment ol extension workers to deal cxclusiveb 
with jute by state governments mav be ruled 
out on (manual grounds, and tiaimng pro¬ 
grammes lor extension in regaid to jute 
agriculture have essentially to involve genetal 
extend mists, but J(’I with its ruial establish¬ 
ments and its association with co operatives 
and fuim'huvttl s can plav a veiv useful 
supporting role h'ere 

iNStllt IIONAI Ml ASt KIS 
MAKKI I INC, AND C R! 1)11 

There are cleatly many facets to he con¬ 
sidered in institutional strategies lor the jute 
economy and prescriptions to overcome 
structural constiaints can be ottered less 
confidently than for other categories ol 
constraints However, maiketing policy is 
apparently the inaior ingredient of institu¬ 
tional reform appertaining to jute agri¬ 
culture in the short run The establishment 
of regulated maikets will help JCI in gearing 
up its puichase machinery, and ihe newly- 
introduced 1SI grading specifications in 
respect ol raw jute should be followed not 
merely by the growers, but by the buyers as 
well, specially the mills and the exporters of 
taw iute Unfortunately, there is no machi 
nery available now lor enforcement of the 
ISI specifications at ans stage ol marketing, 
even at the mill points While 1C I and co- 
operalises have endeavoured to loi low them, 
other market functionaiics mostly do not 
confoim to the new svsiem Ihe facilities 
currently available loi training in jute 
grading are patently inadequate and must 
be strengthened On the transputtation side 
much would depend on the road, river, and 
railway system to evacuate slocks procured 
iri rural areas to terminal markets quickly 
to relieve strains on the limned storage 
capacity that has been a bane of post-harvest 
management in the iute economy A co¬ 
ordination of the stoiage programmes of 
JC'I and the Food Corporation of India 
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could yield some gains for jute marketing 
It is also essential (or JCl to create storage 
facilities through private investment for the 
corporation's use on long-term arrangement, 
as well as some 'core' storage facilities ol its 
own with due regard to the seasonal nature 
of jute production and marketing to avoid 
excess capacity The recent introduction of 
complete enumeration in sample villages 
through regular reporting agencies in both 
West Bengal and Bihar should help obtain 
quicker and mote scientific forecasts ol jute 
area and output, but efforts should be made 
to build up estimates for capsularis and 
olitorius varieties separately and in respect 
of different grades ol pile the absence of 
which forifis a majoi problem 

The most satisfactory solution to the 
credit problem ol jute growers including the 
invidious dudan system no doubt lies in inter¬ 
linking credit, marketing and production in 
which ICI, co-opciatives, pciruhavut'i, and 
banks— all have to play a role, JCl for 
instance helping in realising at th'e time of 
disposal.ot the fibre the institutional loans 
given (in cash or kind) to the growers The 
successful involvement of co operatives in 
the spheres ol credit and marketing regar¬ 
ding cotton should be a pointer to the role 
to the co-operatives ought to play in regard 
to jute in eastern India Besides, a crop 
insurance scheme tor jute would taise the 
creditworthiness of jute grovveis and serve 
as a complementary measure to the linking 
5f credit and marketing 

Let it be stressed that the role of JCl 
should be broad-based and not confined 
merely to price support. Its recent involve¬ 
ment along with JMDC and the state 
government ol West Bengal in an intensive 
pilot scheme for productivity improvement 
at the Caighata block (North 24 Patganas) 
is a step in the right direction The experi¬ 
ment has yielded tangible gains, but it needs 
to be conducted on a wider scale, and there 
must be a proper co-ordination between 
additional output and its marketing faci¬ 
lities 11 The point we want really to make is 
that the corporation should be involved in 
the farmer's jute economy right from the 
stage of land preparation, through the inter- 
cultural operations, grading, baling, to the 
final marketing of the produce And there 
should not be any difficulty for JCl to utilise 
the services ol its f leld staff during the lean 
season for distribution of seeds, training of 
jute farmers in grading, conducting field 
tests lor improved retting practices, and the 
like besides extension work as suggested 
earlier 

Price policy 

With a significantly positive elasticity of 
supply response of jute to (relative) price 
movements, the case for support prices with 
differentials for various grades to provide an 
in-built incentive towards quality produc¬ 
tion, is well-founded But support prices 
must be fixed ‘realistically’, reasonably 
stable, ovei tune, and be announced well 


before the commencement of the sowing 
season, preferably by January every year— 
sufficiently early lor planning pioduction 
Apparently, minimum prices ought to be 
deteimined with lelerence to the costs ol 
production to avoid their being fixed at 
‘unsupportivelv’ low level--a point incisively 
highlighted even hv a pai Itamentary commit¬ 
tee on public undertakings (l977-7)() relating 
to |ute Actually howevci, it is extremely 
dilticull to adopt satislactoiy costing 
methods with due icgard to the incotpota¬ 
tion ol the vaimus ‘imputable’ cost elements 
like the iarmers’ owned labour, and manage¬ 
ment--u tact which lias led to much acri¬ 
mony between the union and the state 
governments And even if these prices cover 
the cost ol production with provision lot a 
‘noinial’ profit, they cannot ensure per s<> 
minimum incomes in the case ol output 
sanations which is possible only through an 
effective public mieivemion in maikcting 
and a butter stock In practice, the commis¬ 
sion for agricultural costs and prices has 
resisted using anv obiective or automatic 
method of setting the support puces, ”' and 
theie is a tendenev lor these puces being 
deliberately set below the anticipated market 
puces Procurement at suppoit pnecs is 
possible onlv il ihcsc are somewhat below 
the nuuket level but not it the ditlciciice 
between the two is gieat Motcovei. the 
suppoit puses themselves act as a sell - 
tuIfiIIino puce signal such that then uhtupt 
change creates expectations in tanners and 
tradeis lor highei oi lower market puces, as 
the ease may be, and thereby encourage 
speculative changes in market prices 
Region-wise ditleiemials in suppoit prices 
(due to Itxdtion of prices of jute foi the up- 
countrv maikets alter considering then 
transportation costs to the consuming i_entic 
in Calcutta) have cicalcd resentment among 
growers in distant areas in that, this means 
lor them lower realisations for the same 
qualities ol fibre and with basically the same 
cost structure, compared with growers in 
areas near Calcutta On the other hand, 
fixation of untlorm procurement prices foi 
comparable vaticttes at upcountry maikets 
irrespective of their distance ftom Calcutta 
would lead to higher landed costs and 
delivery prices with an advci se impau on the 
iost of pioduction of mills situated mostly 
neat the tci initial market This would create 
an inducement for buying and selling ot jute 
in areas ncai the mills to the detmnent of 
the interest of jute growers in distant regions 
and create problems of procurement for JCl 
A way out of this conflicting situation lies 
tn granting subsidies to JCl and other buyers 
ot jute in Aakutta depending on the 
differences oWtided costs and prices of the 
commodity brought in from various regions 
within a uniform nationwide support price 
framework 

Although the secular decline in real prices 
and terms of trade of jute, as noted earlier, 
has obvious relevance for the stagnation of 
jute acreage and output, this does not 
watrant an excessive pursuit of price policy 


as a long-term strategy lor increasing jute 
production Given the fact that all crucial 
inputs including land arc in short supply, 
even as increase m jute production would 
take in response to higher prices of the fibre 
it would be a movement along the produc¬ 
tion function and hence at increasing real 
cost of teyouices; and mere higher prices 
have not historically encouraged investment 
tor technological progress in agriculture in 
any ntatot wav involving significant upward 
shills in the production function Moreover, 
w hile a change in the price of jute may have 
a favourable effect on its output, it will 
simultaneously impair opportunities for 
increased production of rice A sharp rise 
in fibre puces (as contrasted with reasonably 
stable prices in real terms) would also be 
discouraging to pi ice-sensitive exports ol 
lute textiles and capital formation in the jute 
manufacturing sector But again, this must 
not be taken m the same vein as an apologv 
lot lowume the pines of raw pile As aptlv 
stressed hv Sengupta, “It is ridiculous lor 
a dec Inline expoit indiistiv 10 plead lot lowci 
pi kcs loi us inputs nisi because it is losing 
expoit competitiveness fo suggest such a 
wav out is in teveisc the logic ot the prin¬ 
ciple ol comparative advantage, putting 
lleckschei Ohlm on then heads 1 h is, 
thcrelore, difficult to tustifv the advatilaec 
that the jute mills have been eniovmg in 
terms ot tailing teal prices ot itiw pile and 
the iavv jute cost component ot jute Miami 
faetutmg winch are unrelated to techno 
logical advancement of jute agriculture 
Indeed such cost-reducing advancement 
could provide all the features of the pnee 
policy with virtually none ot the unfavour¬ 
able features h " 

Buher Stocks 

The urgency of a buffer stock of raw jute 
has become strikingly apparent in the very 
recent context of soaring and sagging prices 
of the fibre Such a buffer stock can be 
operated both on intra-seasonal and in.ei- 
seasonal basis through timely buying, stor¬ 
ing and selling operations with a provision 
for import and export of the fibre Obviously, 
a buffer stock of jute calls for a sizeable 
initial investment, and its net gains would 
be governed by the cost-benefit relation 
about which not much has been investigated 
In particular, one needs to know (a) the sue 
of stocks needed to achieve particular effects 
on prices; (b) the costs of holding such 
stocks, which is in part a function of how 
long they have to be held, and of the nature 
and availability of storage facility; (c) the 
probable margin between the cost-price and 
issue price of the stocks jHowever, it is pos¬ 
sible to outline a few factors which favour 
or militate against the operation of a jute 
buffer stock scheme Among the favourable 
factors are the following: 0) the price- 
elasticity of demand for and supply of jute 
is low within customary price ranges; (it) jute 
» a commodity subject essentially to random 
aflnuaf disturbances on the supply side than 
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? relativelywhichwout^Mve 
meant eontinual buying or selling over a 
number of years for the buffer stock autho¬ 
rity, (m) the storage cost of jute in relation 
10 its value per unit is not unduly high On 
the other hand, the commodity being 
markedly heterogeneous, buying and selling 
of different grades of jute (as well as rotating 
the inventories) may run into the danger of 
undulv disturbing the price relationship 
between grades with its indesirable con¬ 
sequences, such as discouraging quality 
production , ' 1 

JC 1 built up in 1974 a small buffer stock 
through imports of 1,39,000 bales ol raw jute 
(tom Bangladesh which was released in 
instalments I he entire cost of carrying the 
stock was shared by the industry, the govern¬ 
ment and ICI on the basis of an agieed ratio 
As there was no surplus in the following 
\eais, the question oi maintaining 'he buffer 
stock was put aside Very recently, from 
April 1986, a jute bufler stock scheme has 
again been launched by JMDC with the help 
of a raw jute price stabilisation fund as a 
It'I-indusiis joint insolsemem Such a joint 
sentute is desuablc in thai, under this 
airangcnient the considerable storage facility 
alieady available with the miljs could be 
utilised loi the purpose oI the buffet stock 
and the costs ot tiansportation reduced The 
stocks would be held by participating mills 
on the basis ot a consumption-based alloca- 
lion principle The carrying cost would be 
met thiough loans Irom the banking system 
and the special lund to be oca ted by JMDC, 
and yvould be sluic'd as betore by JMDC , 
ihe government and the mills 1 his decision 
to establish a jute buller stock with a rather 
small initial investment should however be 
viewed with cautious optimism A buffei 
stock of only 6,00,000 bales would not have 
much stabilising influence on prices, con¬ 
sidering the magnitude of the problem ot 
price instability, and the financial require¬ 
ments of the task This apart, there have 
been misgivings that tor stabilisation of 
prices a very small beginning may be woise 
than none The resources of the buffer stock 
and the scale oi its opeiations must be 
enhanced considerably for the scheme to be 
meaningful toi stabilisation Also, exports 
ol raw juie can play a vital supporting role 
in relieving gluts, and a minimum level ot 
such exports must be maintained every year 
to project the country’s image as a reasonably 
dependable source of supply and to keep in 
tact the overseas raw jute markets which 
could be exploited on a larger scale when the 
situation demanded h; 

XI 

Concluding Observations 

To be sure, state procurement and distri¬ 
bution of jute is calculated to (t) combat 
inter-year supply variations of the fibre and 
temper the magnitude of its price fluctua¬ 
tions, (ii) ensure a steady flow of the fibre 
to the mills at fair prices, and (tii) promote 
a steady growth of supply of the fibre 
towards the level of self-sufficiency In 
retrospect, it has become evident that given 


rneprtrowms in¬ 
herent in the market setting for jute, the 
achievement of these ends is impossible 
without socialisation of the entire maikcted 
surplus and canalisation of all the jute 
procured, backed up by an adequate buffer 
stock. The official dithering and sott- 
pedalling attitude welcomed by some jute 
magnates on the issue that merely a restric¬ 
ted public intervention in jute marketing is 
desirable, has been shown up to be at best 
a faith in a tenuous policy ploy In no con¬ 
ceivable circumstances should canalisation 
of all purchase ot taw jute go against the 
interest of the jute manufacturing sector as 
the whole system ol marketing would then 
become more efficient and equitable On 
practical considerations, howcvei, the im¬ 
mediate focus of monopoly procurement of 
jute may be on the major jute growing stale 
of West Bengal keeping in view broadly the 
cotton procurement model under which 
monopoly ptoeurement within the state of 
Maharashtra is eflectcd at the behest of the 
state government with central patronage 
while CCI conducts limited procurement in 
the other cotton growing states The demand 
voiced in the state assembly of West Bengal 
in September 1985 that RBI provide interest- 
free loan to the state government lor ten 
years to enable it to set up a corporation for 
the purchase of raw jute deserves some 
serious consideration But then West Bengal 
seems to be seriously handicapped in regard 
to jute procurement by the lack of a strong 
co-operative support in stark contrast to the 
situation in Mahaiashtra In order to make 
the scheme a success, co-operatives in West 
Bengal will have to have a truly revolutionary 
involvement in it (alongside th t panchayats) 
enlisting of course the collaboration of JCI 
with its well-established purchasing network 
in the state. Notably, there has been some 
favourable impact of public procurement of 
jute on the oo-operauve marketing structure 
in West Bengal (and even more so in 
Tiipura), and given the desired patronage of 
both the state and the unton governments 
in regard to financial and storage facilities, 
H should be possible to meet the challenge. 
Another point demanding clear recognition 
is that with any scheme of procurement, an 
elimination of the small farms- many of 
whom arc drawn horn the rural army of the 
young unemployed—is neither economically 
nor soually wise 

As regards the contemporary issue of 
reducing the existing acreage of jute in the 
country, specially West Bengal, one has to 
consider a few hard facts A restriction ol 
acreage would be acceptable, nay desirable, 
provided it is attended with technological 
progress leading to improved productivity 
and quality of fibre A hasty dirve towards 
reduction in jute acreage on a blanket basis 
may well be frustrating, altnough continu¬ 
ing production of jute in certain less privi¬ 
leged areas beyond the point of strict com¬ 
parative advantage (ecological and 
economic) is admittedly unjustifiable. In the 
years to come, jute will lose some areas not 
well adapted to it, to foodgrains or even non 
food crops like sugarcane. However, those 
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ofrndigo in the last century within this con¬ 
text, stretch the analogy a little too tar, for 
above all there was no public policy at that 
time to ensute anv gradual and orderly 
change in ihe ciop-inix of ihe country’s 
agi ic ult in e 

If It M\M I \l It Kl\(, Si ('TOR 

It would be a liavestv ot tact to suggest 
that the malady ot sevcial jute nulls as 
reflected in excess capacilv, closures and lay¬ 
offs, huge arrears with regard to entployets’ 
contributions to provident fund and FSI 
contributions, etc, is not the upshot ol a long 
spell of iank managerial inetliciencv quite 
apait fiom genuine technical reasons At the 
same time, as has already been stated, excess 
capacity and output reduction cannot in¬ 
variably be taken as symptomatic ol sick 
ness, they may be indicative of collusive 
manoeuvre to raise puces and profits, given 
the high degree ol concentration m the jute 
industry in terms ot ownctship and geo¬ 
graphical location rheie is none the less a 
competition among lamish iute companies 
to he included in the sick list and some units 
have been reduced to such a muddle that 
rationally, even partly as a punitive measure, 
the state should not try to salvage them with 
concessional finance On the other hand, 
ratliei than evincing any genuine response 
to the supreme need for rationalisation with 
some measure ol sell-imposed I manual 
discipline, the industiy has consistently 
exhorted the government for adoption ol a 
maze ol brazenly counter productive, nay 
dangerous policies for ‘reforming’ the struc¬ 
ture ot incentives Among these are 

(a) Restoring viability as a pre-condition 
to mills’ participation in any sizeable invest¬ 
ment programme lor modernisation, 
although historically their behaviour in 
times of prosperity upttll the mid-1960s does 
anything but support their case, 

(b) Zero taxation (luckily excluding per¬ 
sonal income taxes), although there is no 
statistical evidence in support of pronounced 
or increased tax burden ot the industiy in 
real terms over the long term, 

(c) ‘Dual pricing’ and much larger pur¬ 
chases on public account for domestic con¬ 
sumption (as if dual pricing has not already 
been in eflect in some fonn, and as though 
a wider margin over costs than betore would 
not tend to price out jute goods from the 
domestic market as well), 

(d) Greater subsidisation ol progressively 
cost-inefficient exports from the augmented 
cess funds of JMDC implicit in which is the 
unwarranted assumption that the indusiry 
rather than the final consumer of jute goods 
would be footing the bill and there would, 
therefore, be no need for the mills to con¬ 
tribute any matching tesources The jute 
barons must imagine that when honest state 
reforms consistently fail to evoke suitable 
responses from the private sector, con¬ 
sequences are bound to be radical On the 
other hand, protagonists of immediate 
nationalisation of the industry before pres 
sing their plea politically loo hard would do 
well to ensure a searching probe (which is 
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long overdue) into the uninspmng record of 
performance o) the NJMC' mills 8 ' despite 
the liberal patronage that these mills have 
en|oyed--ltom J( 1 regarding rass jute sup 
ply, from SR' in respect of canalised 
exports, and from government by was of 
higher CCS and prefcicntial B-Twill pur¬ 
chases as compared with private mills, to cite 
the more prominent instances If the recom¬ 
mendation foi socialising the industry foi 
the alleviation of its problems is to be 
realistically founded, it ts important that the 
prerequisites to the measure be appreciated 
In this regard, some importance 
undoubtedly attaches to the tact that the na¬ 
tionalised coal units and the cotton textiles 
units in West Bengal have not peilornted 
their roles m the manner and to the extent 
expected While NJMC should offer no 
apologia lor its huge and recurting losses, 
it is apposite to view th'ngs in proper 
perspective amidst the tness created by both 
those who treat the public sector as a sacred 
deity, and those who gleefully riding the i us¬ 
ing libeial wave of reliance on market 
mechanism and the 'supply side economics’, 
mean to de-emphasise grossly the role of 
public enterprises in economic activity in In¬ 
dia A compiehensive overhaul of NJMC, 
involving not merely a restructuung of its 
capital which is on the cards, but also a sea- 
change in its personnel and style ol work, 
is the only means to establish viability of an 
organisation which will likely be called upon 
to play a radically expanded role in the not 
too-distant future 

Notes 

65 World Hank (19X4), lablcs 1 and 19 

66 Tata Economic ( onsultancv Servn.es (1980), 
p 192 

67 for some in-dcpth studies on matket 
possibilities ol selected iute goods in the 
American, the west L.uiopcan, and the 
Australian markets see the three technical 
reports issued towards the end ol Mareh 
19 7 9 bv the UNCTAD GAIT International 
Trade ( entie (ITC) Also see the final 
reprots of IK (19X1) and India Trade 
Centre (19X1) 

68 FAO and the Indian Institute ol foreign 
Trade have carried out a number ol market 
prospect studies in respect of jute and jute 
goods iclatmg to seveial countries ill Alrica 
and the middle east the 1 atm American 
maiket is the least investigaicifcof all 

69 See in this connection, 1 ohia (19X1) 

70 Sarkar (19X6) 

71 Government may in this connection also 
fruitfully establish or encourage the setting 
up ol small-scale labour-intensive units for 
processing the huge volume of jute sticks 
(which arc at present used uneconomically 
as luel or fencing material) mlo high-value 
articles like paper pulp, paper and rcsin- 
bonded particle boards lor partition walls 

rg, and coijmg, etc, the indigenous technology 
' '■* foi whiijM^ already developed but scarcely 
exploitccwjl a commercial scale 

72 Sarkar ^1W6) 

73 recalled that imporis ol modern 


jute machinery were first undertaken by 
government towards the end of the First 
Flan In die Second Plan an investment of 
Rs 1 3 ciore was earmarked for the manu¬ 
facture of jute textiles machineiy Again at 
the end ol the Tlmd Plan licences were 
granted for the import of jute machinery 
worth Rs 5 crorc During the fourth Plan 
too, permission was granted for importing 
them, but for tin spinning sector ot the 
industry mainlv 

74 See Narayun (19X6) 

75 1 he amouni of Rs l()0 crore recently ear¬ 
marked bv govei nmeni for general develop 
metit ol ihe jme industiy mav largely be 
utilised for this pm pose 

76 See Dana, (1963), p 127 and Wadhva (1978), 
pp 641-42 

77 Gencratlv m the developing world the time 
lag that lends to evict between the develop¬ 
ment ot the agiiculiurat marketing secioi 
and ol agricullural produenon olien creates 
serious blockages when the latter increases 
rapidly due to technological change See 
Chaturvcdi (I9' , 2) 

7X An alternative approach that lias been 
widely used in the western world tor fixing 
agricultural supiiori prices is to set them at 
such levels as would maintain a certain 
punts between pines received and pines 
paid by the glowers This approach, apuit 
hom protecting glowers' real-income status 
can also be useful lot eiicomaging piodtn 
turn and supplv I or a recent discussion ol 
this see Rath (19X11 

79 Scneupla (14X2), p 1151 

80 The basic aigumenis advanced hetc on pine 
policy follow those ot Damwala (19"'6) and 
(1986), Mel lot (1968) and Rath (19X5) 

XI See in this connection Sarkar (1972), 
pp D5.56 

82 There has been a demand trorn time to time 
fot resumption ol futures trading in raw jute 
(and jute goods) on grounds of its price 
stabilising influence apart from its hedging 
function The present author has not come 
across any empirical study regarding the 
prne stabilisation ctfeei of forward markets 
in jute covering the period of then opera¬ 
tion II wc denote the degree of price 
stabilising influence of futures trading by 
S, ihen S I n, n being the elasticity 
of expectations for any tune period wh;ch 
may be estimaied from the relative change 
m the futures price duiiug that period 
expressed as a proportion ol the relative 
change in the current price net ot average 
carrying costs Futures trading would be 
price stabilising only when n < 1, and mav 
m tau be destabilising when n > 1 See 
Kaldor (1939-40) and Pavaskai (1975) The 
fixation of an obligation on jute mills to 
hold minimum raw iute stocks equivalent 
to ten weeks’ consumption, as per the 
landon C ommmee norm, is another short¬ 
term expedient stipulated from time to time 
to provide a cushion to raw jute prices, but 
ibis has hardly been effective 

83 T he losses of NJMC are reported to have 
been Rs 25 to 30 crore annually in the recent 
period, and this constitutes the major, albeit 
implicit, element in stale subsidisation of 
i he courtlry’s jute economy 
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Operation Flood: A Realistic View 

K T Achaya 
Vinod K Huria 


THE discussion note entitled ‘Operation 
Flood. A Different View’ by B S Baviskar 
and Shanti George ( EPW, November 1-8) 
purports to be a discussion of the study 
entitled ‘Rural Poverty and Operation Flood’ 
by K T Achaya and Vinod K Huria (EPW, 
September 13) Baviskar and George begin 
by making a comparison between the recent 
study and an earlier one entitled ‘Dairy 
Development in India Some Critical Issues' 
published by the same authors (EPW, 
November 8, 1980) and claim that “Achaya 
and Huria seem to have considerably altered 
their stand in the period between the writing 
of the two articles” They hail the earlier 
article as a "sounder and a more balanced 
assessment’ and the recent one as having a 
bias towards Operation Flood by saying 
“perhaps Achaya and Huria are insufficiently 
critical of the claims and arguments put 
forward by the authorities implementing 
Operation Flood" 

The earlier arttcle had examined dairy 
development as a strategy to combat rural 
poverty To quote. “Various studies on the 
social impact of dairy development, and the 
living example of the Anand Milk Union Ltd 
(AMUL) at Anand, show that dairying has 
a vast potential to benefit rural producers 
Economic returns from farming systems that 
include dairying m drought-prone areas un¬ 
suitable for intense grain production are 
generally greater than for just crop farm¬ 
ing Another study conducted by the 
AERC at Vallabh Vidyanagar, Gujarat, con¬ 
firms that for poor families owning a small 
area of land the income from dairying was 
higher than the total remaining farm income. 
Thus dairying could be regarded as one 
activity that could substantially supplement 
the small farmer’s e&rmngs m rural areas 
It can also provide steady income over a 
period of time to landless labourers.. A 
study by Vyas and Jodha of five widely- 
located districts of India (Guntur, Krishna, 
Dhulia, Hissar and Mehsana) showed that 
even landless farmers constituting between 
4 and 23 per cent of the total had between 
1 to 1.8 milch animals on an average 
Unlike the requirements of agriculture what 
dairying needs is a small area of land and 
ample labour, and this condition exists in 
India. Even the landless labourer appears to 
sustain milch animals. . these stand to 
benefit most from well-organised dairy 
development” (Huria and Achaya, 1980). 

In the recent paper, the impact of Opera¬ 
tion Flood on rural poverty was again 
examined in this light. Land reform is not 
now considered an answer to rural poverty, 
for example by Dandekar and Rath (Prasad, 
1985) Perhaps “the only feasible way out 
is to concentrate on lesser resources; one of 
these is dairy animals which are compara¬ 
tively easy to acquire and yet form an 
economically viable mode of production” 
(Achaya and Huria, 1986). Of the bene¬ 
ficiaries in Operation Flood areas, 21 per 


cent of the members of the dairy co¬ 
operatives are landless and a total of 72 per 
cent come under the category of the landless 
and small and marginal farmers. 

The study (Achaya and Huiia 1986) 
argues that in recent years there has been 
decline in the level of povertv An authori¬ 
tative source (Hanumantha Rao, 1985) is 
quoted to show that the poverty percentage 
has dropped trom 49 to 38 per cent, and that 
the drop is more mai ked in the rural sectoi 
(12 5 per cent) than in the urban (7 8 per 
cent) Among the possible causes arc cited 
higher agricultural production with its 
trickle-down effect, target-group oriented 
programmes, and Operation Hood, each 
making a contribution at a difterenr"level 
Operation Hood, examined m the light of 
the economic theories of G Paithasarthv, 
Amartya Sen and the Wot Id Bank, emerged 
as an integrated economic approach in the 
alleviation of poveity and food problems 
Independent data collected by the National 
Nutrition Monitoring Bureau were analysed 
to show that not only calories and protein 
intakes, but also vitamin A and C intakes, 
have nnpioved steadily over the last decade 
Since these two vitamins are not derived from 
cereals but front other dietary items, Indian 
diets appeal to have improved both in tei ms 
of quantity and quality (Achaya, 1983) 

The earlier study (Huria and Achaya, 
1980) had been fairly extensively quoted in 
George’s book (George, 1985) Not quoted 
in the book was the concluding paragraph 
of that study, which remarks “Modern 
technology needs constantly to be reviewed 
for ideas that favour the Indian situation, 
such as the development of UHT milk that 
stores for six months without refrigeration, 
or the extending of milk supplies using 
oilseed proteins. The impressive strides that 
dairy development has made need to be sus¬ 
tained through constant scholarly evaluation 
and micl-course corrections of direction or 
emphasis” (Huria and Achaya, 1980). 

Baviskar and George express themselves 
disconcerted that Operation Flood has met 
the criterion of not altering the base of 
complementarity between agriculture and 
dairying. There is no disagreement with the 
premise that “the Western model of dairying 
based on grain and oilcake feeding is not 
likely to be suitable in its entirety for 
developing countries”, for this mode) implies 
feeding a vast portion of foodgrain produc¬ 
tion to animals, as in the US, for producing 
milk and meat. The recent study repeats that 
“In India foodgrains Fit for human con¬ 
sumption find no place in the feeding 
practices of dairy animals Within the 
system there is a check on feeding practices, 
as the economic status of milk-producing 
farmers precludes them from indulging m 
uneconomic and wasteful feeding” (Achaya 
and Huria, 1986). The National Commis¬ 
sion on Agriculture has estimated that only 
2 per cent of the coarse grams produced in 
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the country is used as uttileleed (Nair, 1985) 
In raising this issue, Baviskar and George are 
on weak ground 

George says in her book “Introduction 
of dairy production technology typical of 
temperate /one agriculture in the Indian 
tropical environment on any large scale is 
unwise, as it would mean the imposition of 
one area’s agro-economic system on a very 
different ecological and social reality” 
(George, 1985, pp 39-40) Far from imposing 
such a technology. Operation Flood does not 
even tamper with the production process of 
milk Small producers feed and care for their 
milch animals in ways which suit them best 
There is no evidence that intensive feeding 
of concentrates is practised in Operation 
Flood milksheds, and reflection will show 
that this is economically simply not possible 
The milksheds have some 9 million milch 
animals comprising about 12 per cent of the 
country’s total Assuming that 15 per cent 
of the 60 lakh tonnes of oilcakes utilised for 
feed purposes in India, or some 9 lakh ton¬ 
nes, are fed to these milch animals (Achaya 
and Huria, 1986), along with an additional 

5 5 lakh tonnes of balanced cattlefeed 
produced under Operation Hood (IDC, 
1986), the utilisation of concentrates is 
160 kg per milch animal a year or 0 44 kg 
per milch animal per day This level is far 
too low to affect the complementarity bet¬ 
ween aericulture and animal production 
After all cross-bred animals barely comprise 

6 4 per cent of all milch animals in Opera¬ 
tion Flood, unlikely to upset any agricultural 
balances even when the 10 million target is 
met Baviskar and George seem oblivious to 
the positive impacts of cross-bred animals 
on milk production and the dairy situation 
in general Data both on the ownership of 
these animals as well as their performance 
do not support the negative qualities that 
Georgariists, which in effect remain, as we 
have stated, “theoretical drawbacks”. The 
only point of concern is the utility of the 
male progeny as a draught animal, which in 
practice has not been in question 

Livestock feed deficits have been projected 
as 388 million tonnes of green fodder, 639 
million tonnes of crop residues and 82 
million tonnes of concentrates (George, 
1985, p 64) Estimates by the National Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture placed the deficits 
in 1973 as 129 million tonnes of green 
fodder, 38 4 million tonnes of dry fodder 
and 8 52 million tonnes of concentrates 
Thus there is a 10-fold difference for con¬ 
centrates and a 16-fold difference for dry 
fodder between these estimates The NCA 
further projects that by 2000 AD the deficits 
would reduce to a level of 17 20 million ton¬ 
nes of green fodder, 19 80 million tonnes of 
dry fodder and 5 75 million tonnes of con¬ 
centrates These deficit figures could be on 
the lower side and real deficits may be 
higher, but neither does George’s understan¬ 
ding of the extent of fodder shortage in the 
country appear ‘realistic’ when the improv¬ 
ing trend in the feed and fodder situation 
is considered The per bovine availability of 
roughages has increased from 1.198 kg in 
1963-64 to 1,600 kg in 1981-82, and that Of 
concentrates from 54 8 kg to 74 2 kg in the 
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same period (Nair, 1985). Only for oilcake 
concentrates is there any real cause for 
anxiety, but one must work for solutions, 
not stop dairy .development 
George’s book advances theories that in 
effect appear anti-technology and anti¬ 
development. Thus of Operation Flood 
“The inappropriateness is of such propor¬ 
tions as to prove embarrassing to a resear¬ 
cher, searching desperately for positive 
elements and redeeming features to avoid 
giving an impression of wholesale bias, who 
wonders whether her eyes are blinded by 
such overwhelming prejudice that she cannot 
find one single policy decision taken by 
Operation Flood to be valid and justifiable" 
(George, 1985, p 275) Blindness may lie in 
not perceiving that dairying as practised in 
India is still labour intensive, dependent on 
agricultural residues and crop byproducts 
and mindful of the symbiosis between crop 
and animal systems To meet the rising 
demand for milk the answer is surely not 
backward technology. “Clearly, as long as 
our country remains (a) tropical, (b) poor, 
(c) densely populated, (d) characterised by 
a paucity of finance and an abundance of 
labour, and (e) ridden by disparity between 
city and village, and socio-economic groups 
within these, such ‘backward’ technology is 
what our dairy economy has need of’ 
(George, 1985, pp 277-278) 

Again, the forward linkages between dairy 
development and the agro-economic situation 
do not seem to be perceived “The hall marks 
of the white revolution are scale, speed and 
spectacle whereas the pace suggested here 
is slow, steady The kind of dairy develop¬ 
ment and planning outlined above differs 
from that currently bodied in Operation 
Flood policy as a bullock differs from a trac¬ 
tor, as a Murrah buffalo differs from a 
Holstem-Friesan cow, as buttermilk differs 
from butteroil and as a dairy merchant dif¬ 
fers from a bulk vending machine This is 
the difference between tropical and temperate 
between a poor and a rich country, between 
a labour and a capital intensive technology; 
between low and high cost operations; bet¬ 
ween self-sufficiency and dependence” 
(George, 1985, pp 285-286) After this emo¬ 
tional outburst, it follows that a bullock- 
ridden country should continue to milch on¬ 
ly the Murrah buffalo, drink its meagfe but¬ 
termilk, continue its milk trade through the 
rapacious dairy merchant, and in the pro¬ 
cess remain poor, glorify poverty through its 
labour intensive and low-cost operations, 
and call itself self-sufficient. Perhaps there 
is another view, where the reality is recognised 
and the rose-tints are shed 

Words used out of context are of course 
dangerous. Quoting Sivaraman in the con¬ 
text of cross-breeding, George says (1985, pp 
114-115); “Clearly the central figure in this 
organisation is the exotic breeding bull- 
whether he is to father the National Milch 
Herd in person or absentia with artificial 
insemination of either liquid or. frozen 
semen What provisions have been made to 
acquire progeny-tested breeding bulls of 
suitable quality and sufficient quantity? We 
are informed [quoting Sivaraman] ‘The 
exotics selected for the programme were 
originally gathered unscientifically. The 
criterion was the willingness of foreign 
countries to gift the bulls to us Barring 


i honourable exceptions, the bulk of 
the material so imported was without a 
proper pedigree There was no science in 
the programme’ (Sivaraman, 1978, p 5)”. 
B Sivaraman, a former member of the plan¬ 
ning commission, spoke these words when 
delivering a keynote address at the National 
Conference on Cross-breeding held at the 
NDDB in the context of an earlier pro¬ 
gramme launched by the government in 
1965, well before Operation Flood was even 
conceived He continued; “Thirty years after 
freedom and 25 years after the start of the 
Community Development Programme, we 
see that nowhere in the country the in¬ 
digenous breeds have actually improved to 
any substantial extent by government 
endeavour . On this base the technical 
administration has tried to superimpose the 
cross-breeding programme with exotics on 
the basis of policy launched in 1965 The 
exotics selected for the programme were 
originally gathered unscientifically 
(Sivaraman, 1978, p 5) 

Again on page 116 of George’s book, 
Sivaraman is quoted as* authority tor the 
difficulties in handling liquid and trOzen 
semen, when the reference was to these diffi¬ 
culties in the context of the earlier govern¬ 
ment programme, when the infrastructure 
for undertaking a cross-breeding programme 
was lacking George concludes “It is no 
wonder either that scientists have described 
the white revolution's cross-breeding policy 
as ‘a mere statistical exercise’ (Sivaraman, 
1978, p 6)” (George, 1985, p 117) What 
Sivaraman said was “Even assuming that the 
insemination was in fact done and was not 
a mere statistical exercise there was no 
check as to the conception or actual birth” 
(Sivaraman, 1978, p 6). 

Sivaraman in fact is forthright in suppor¬ 
ting the cross-breeding strategy of Operation 
Flood, as this passage from the same keynote 
address shows “Cross-breeding of cattle is 
not an end m itself India is aiming at solv¬ 
ing some part of the poverty in rural India 
and problem of full employment by utilising 
this approach The National Commission on 
Agriculture has pointed out that in rural 
India keeping of milch cattle and sheep is 
generally the prerogative of the poorer sec¬ 
tions of the community. The commission 
has also advised that any programme of 
milk development and cattle development 
should keep this basic fact in view and ensure 
that the benefit from such schemes go 
substantially to the small and marginal 
farming families and particularly the agri¬ 
cultural labour families. Operation Flood 1 
has this basic objective and two-thirds of the 
families brought under the scheme is to be 
of small and marginal farmers and agri¬ 
cultural labour. This was before the new 
approach of the present government to pro¬ 
vide full employment to the rural popula¬ 
tion within ihe next ten years. Milk produc¬ 
tion as a subsidiary employment will also 
be a big factor in the programme of removal 
of poverty in the rural areas. Therefore, in 
Operation Flood II, the government expects 
that a substantial part of the ten million 
families aimed at will be from the small and 
marginal farmers and agricultural labour 
households’’ (Sivaraman, 1978, p 11). This 
Iocs not support what are claimed to be 
iivaraman’s views, and one can only regret 


the way they have been used. Even so, opi¬ 
nions do not take the place or orderly 
analysis The flood of milk, better nutri¬ 
tional status of the poorer segments, and 
their increasing prosperity speak of the 
limitations of the golden age of the home- 
milked buffalo. 

A line regarding the Jha Committee 
report, whose evaluation has been quoted 
The Jha Committee was formed after discus¬ 
sion m Parliament and would hardly be 
expected to write in flattering terms if the 
evidence were otherwise. Nor are institutions 
of repute like the Administrative Staff 
College of India and the Indian Institute of 
Public Opinion expected to be biased. One 
wonders what these institutions have to say 
about the comments of Baviskar and Georges 
on their reports 

Tb end here is an apt passage that appeared 
in the pages of EPH'sotne twenty years ago, 
and was recently requoted. “An agricultural 
plan to succeed in a more sustaining fashion 
would have to be based on an understanding 
of the problems of agriculture that could 
result only from an extensive gathering of 
facts and their scientific analysis, unbiased 
by ideological predilections It is no use 
blaming the planning authorities This evasive 
altitude is fully shared by the body of Indian 
economists . whatever else has been grow¬ 
ing or not growing, one thing has definitely 
been flourishing and that is research op¬ 
portunities fot economists [and, off the 
quote, social scientists] Yet how much 
help has the country and the government got 
from the budding scientists who have been 
given these opportunities? Even when the 
country has been passing through a most 
grave crisis most of these research workers 
have been engaged in fancy work remote 
from the real problems of the country 
sustained economic development calls for 
more than target setting, more than govern¬ 
ment measures; it calls for a basic change 
in the structure of the country's economy as 
well as in the life and minds of the people" 
(EPW September 6, 1986, p 1567) 
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Confusion exists regarding the 
number of drugs marketed in the 
country The common impression that 
there are too many drugs in the 
market (over 45,000), although WHO 
has recommended only 250 as 
"essential", is not true. 

We do not have too many drugs But 
we do have different dosage forms and 
strengths in different pack sizes 
The number of drugs in the market 
can be counted in three ways (1) the 
number of individual bulk drugs or 
active ingredients, (2) the number of 
formulations or dosage forms 
containing these bulk drugs, (3) the 
number of packs of different strengths 
and dosage forms 

Depending upon how the counting is 
done there will be large variations in 
the number of drugs even in one 
country and far greater variations 
between countries In reality, the 
number of individual bulk drugs or 
active ingredients in many countries 
often varies between 2,000 and 3,000 
Frequently, far higher figures are 
quoted by those who use these 
'statistics" to prove that there are too 
many drugs in the market 

500 bulk drugs 

The same is the case with our country 
India produces about 250 bulk drugs or 
active ingredients in medicines An 
equal number is imported in small 
quantities to meet our needs and 
requirements From these 500 bulk 
drugs, 250 companies in the organised 
sector make about 20,000 formulations 
of dosage forms in different strengths 
and packs In addition, there are 
several thousand small manufacturers 
who produce just about an equal 
number of the same drugs in many 
dosage forms, strengths and packs 


This is pot a situation peculiar to our 
country Much smaller but developed 
countries, whose population is a 
fraction of ours, market a far greater 
number of formulations than in India 
as the following table shows - 


Country 

Number of 
formulations 
marketed 

Number 
per million 
population 

West Germany 70,000 

1,139 

USA 

45,000 

i«»i 

Japan 

39,500 

331 

Switzerland 

35,000 

5,380 

Italy 

12,000 

213 

India (estimate) 45,000 

60 


The WHO had recommended a 
"model" list of essential drugs which 
now contains 258 bulk drugs (active 
ingredients in medicines) What is not 
realised as widely as it should be is that 
these 258 bulk drugs can be 
manufactured into thousands of 
formulations or dosage forms, if 
different dosage forms and strengths 
and pack sizes are taken into 
consideration 

Clarification 

The WHO Expert Committee on 
Essential Drugs had made it clear 
when the model list was compiled in 
1977 that it consisted only of drugs 
needed by the ma i orit v ot people and 
was intended to indicate priority in 
drug needs It does not imply that no 
other drugs are useful. In fact, there 
are many drugs not included in the 
WHO list which are approved by 
Government health authorities 
worldwide and recognised as valuable 
medicine^ 

This is what the WHO Expert 
Committee said.- 


"Essential drugs are those that satisfy 
the health care needs of the majority 
of the population, they should 
therefore be available at all times in 
adequate amounts and in the 
appropriate dosage forms 

"A list of essential drugs does not imply 
that no other drugs are useful, but 
simply that, in a given situation, these 
drugs are the most needed for the 
health care of the majority of the 
population " 

Clear need 

There are reasons why it is not in the 
public interest to arbitrarily restrict the 
number of medicines available in the 
market The nature of the disease and 
the physiology of the human body 
dictate the need for a wide range of 
dosage forms, and modes of 
administration Each drug may have to 
be available in different dosage forms 
and strengths to meet doctor's 
prescribing needs for individual 
patients 

Syrups or oral drops are more 
acceptable and safer for children than 
tablets or capsules Lotions and 
ointments are meant for external use 
Drops are convenient when eyes or 
ears are affected Injections deliver the 
medicine quicker via veins or muscles 
Often the same medicine has to be 
made available in different strengths 
also The doctor may prescribe a mild 
dose or a strong dose depending on the 
severity of the ailment and the 
physical condition of the patient 
Arbitrary limitations on the number of 
medicines available may lead to 
individual patients being denied the 
medication best suited to his or her 
particular condition 

Issued in the public interest by 
ORGANISATION OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCERS 
OF INDIA 

Cook's Building, Dr D.N Road 
Bombay 400 0#1 HADEus/oppi/a-ae 
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When the real thing happens, 
can you pay thousands for 
medical expenses? 
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You pay as little as Rs 250. Yottc^m claim Hospitalisation and 
Domicilliary Hospitalisation Medical expenses upto Rs 17,600 a year. 


HOSPITALISATION AND DOMICILLIARY 

HOSPIT AUSATION BENEFIT POUCY 

■ covers treatment in a registered HospdaY 
Nursing Home/Chnic, or even at home under 
qualified medical supervision. You are 
reimbursed upto 80% of the costs 

■ is ideal for professionals, businessmen and 
executives 

■ offers you 2 Schemes and 5 categories of 
benefits — the range is from Rs t7,6Q0/\to 
Rs 94,000/- Hospitalisation benefit covers 
room, board, nursing fees as also ICU 

■ Has special 10% discount if the family is 
insured — each being insured individually. 

■ Offers tax benefits Premiums paid by cheque 
are eligible for deduction of income-tax under 
Section 80-D 

■ allows you to renew the policy. Renewal must 
be m the same category. 

• gives you a Cumulative Bonus for claim-free 
years, 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 

You can also get personal accident insurance 


cover upto a maximum of Rs i,50,oooon 
payment of Additional premium. 

Don’t watt for fatel Contact your agent 
or any of these offices, today; 


National Insurance Company Limited 
3, Middleton Street. Calcutta 700 071 

The New India Assurance Company Limited 
New India Assurance Building 87, 

Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay-400 023 


o 



I The Oriental Insurance Company Limited 
/ Oriental House. P B No 7037. A-25/27. 
Asat Alt Road. New Delhi 110002 


United India Insurance Company Limited 
SIAC Building. 24, Whites Road, Madras 600 01* 
Subsxtaneso*- 

GENERAL INSURANCE 
A CORPORATION OF INDIA 

industrial Assurance 8wWfhg. Churchgate. 
Bombay-400 020 
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For the "Consuming Classes' 

IHf government allies have bn some lime been pomhng out that implied 
in the so calk d new economic polities is the presumption that n is the demand 
Kir goods and ■ a vices ol the lelanvelv alllueui seetions ol the populaiion 
whieh (lopcilici with espons) van provide the impetus tor growth ol the 
economy tins proptisiiion was explicitly put loiwaid bv a member ol the 
l’!anning( ommission, Abid itussam, last week I he oeeasrou w.is a woi kshop 
on ’the eonsumei goods industry as an enume ol growth’ organised bv tin 
Associated ( lumbers ol ( ommeueaiul Indusiiv in ( aleutia on Decembei IS 
I he government has been clan,nm>, on the basis ot statistics piovided bv rhe 
Planning C tunmission, that huge numbers ol lire utv poor aie bung lilted 
above the so called povertv line 1 lie I’lanmne ( ommission's sialistical exercises 
on this score have been widely questioned li is also a moot point how mam 
ot those taised above the poxet ly line tin ouch t tii.il wot ks pi ogni mines ot lire 
1RI)P stav above that line lor am length ot Mine lie that as it mat, not onlv 
those raised just above the poveitv line but also mans mote deciles ol ilie 
population above them ate tai lioin approaching wluti mat be consideied a 
lolctable standard ot hung This was acknowledged bv \bnl Hussain when 
lie pul the number ot ihose who constitute a market loi mdusinal consumer 
goods in 1 tie cotintiv at no higher than SO million. oi louehlv itist the top 
decile ol the population 

li is to satist% the demand loi goods and sauces ol iliis It) pa cent ot the 
population lhal t lie economic’ svslem should be eeaied, accoidmg lo I lie 
memhei ot the Planning ( ommission I he “immense puichasing power’ ot 
this section would not onlv make lor the gtowth id eonsumei goods indusities 
but would also provtile “a new linkage between the capital goods and eonsumei 
goods industries thus lormmg the basis lor all round mdusmal developineiii 
C orisumu goods aie taken to be synonymous with woods demanded bv the 
dlllueni 10 pei cent of the population 1 ha I the other 00 per cent ot at least 
60 or 65 per cent, even it those still below the povertv line avcoidmg to olliddl 
statistics ate written oil as being aliogelha beyond the pale ma> have then 
requirements ol goods and sauces and lhai these leqimcmcnis ought to have 
some claim upon the resources ol the eomnutmiv is bv implication re tec tod 
bv the Planning Commission 1 ven less is the C ommission ptepated to be 
diverted bv considerations such as that a somewhat dillaeut distribution ol 
income and assets could significantly enlaigc the char med aide ol those with 
the requisite purchasing power to pav lor then icqimements ol goods and 
serv tees 

No, instead of the pattern ot income or asset distribution, the Planning 
Commission would latha (rain its guns on notions ol what is essential 
and what is non essential “ I he pattern ot consumpiion In the consuming 
elasic't oj the population had now changed to a situation where the earlier 
distinctions belween essential and non-essential commodities are no longer 
valid”, Abid Hussain has been reported as having said flic vast majonty ol 
the population may continue to go without the basic necessities ol life in terms 
of nutution, clothing, housing, health cate, sanitation and primary education, 
but since these people are not part of the ‘consuming classes’, the magic SO 
million, their requirements of the necessities of daily existence will not make 
the grade as being ‘essential’ and therefore have no claim to the community’s 
investible tesoutces which have to be earmarked lot the production ol 
‘essentials’ to sustain and lurlhei improve the good hie ol the consuming 
classes 

The increasing marginalisation ol the Planning C ommission in economic 
decision-making by the government has been widelv commented upon recently 
However, is it at all surprising that this should be happening, given the 
Commission’s own present views on the dummies ot the growth process 1 ’ I or 
we hardly need the elaboiate paraphernalia ol planning and the abracadabra 
of the five-year plans to educate the Associated Chambers ol Commerce 
and Industry that there are profits to be made liom producing what the 
rich and the relatively rich want or can he persuaded to want and ate prepared 
to spend money on This is a task lot which the businessmen themselves ana 
that advertising and mar let research online sin els have a bettei nose 
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Linguistic States 


Not a Mistake 


RAJIV GANDHI's statement at the Darjeel¬ 
ing public meeting that the reorganisation 
ol states on a linguistic basis "has become 
u tool for politics" cannot be regarded as 
a piotound discovery tor, ever since rhe 
demand tor a redrawing ol political maps 
on rhe linguistic basis made its appearance 
in India, or elsewhere, no one has ever 
sought to underplay ns politic,il thrust A on 
solidation ot the linguistic self-awareness of 
a community ol people is essentially a 
dimension ol the struggle lor power, or at 
least a belter sharing ol powei 

In the pie independence days the demand 
lor a linguistic reorganisation was almost 
solely an expression ol the smaller linguistic 
community's distrust ol the huger or dorm 
riant partner in a composite province While 
this continued to he the piuicipal motivj 
lion tor similar aspiiations in the post 
independence period too, an culiicly new cle 
ment, howevei, enleied into the contention, 
that is, the dominant pan-Indian and multi 
lingual bourgeoisie's concern about iciairi 
mg its firm gup our the national polite as 
a whole I hat is why rh national leadership 
began to take a second look at the whole 
question ol the leoigamsatioii ol stales 

While the demand tor a linguistic ic- 
casling ol old provinces had been broadlv 
conceded and indeed implemented to an 
extent in the leoigamsation ol the units ol 
the Indian National (. ongiess bv the ( on- 
gress leadership, the (. ongress government 
at the centre became estiemely icliictant to 
lollow the same piuiciplc-consistently altci 
independence I ven alter the ntailvrdom of 
Pott Siiramulu had loued Us hands and „ 
commission vsas appointed undci the chair 
manship ot ha/1 All, a Supreme C ourt nidge, 
to study the question, the union cabinet, at 
that time headed bv such stalwarts as Nehiu, 
A/ad and Pant, was highly exercised ovei 
what was considered to the possible resul 
tant ‘balkamsation’ ol India 1 he veteian 
journalist Durga Das, wot king toi llm 
dustan Timei and a close coniidant ol the 
then union home minister Ci II Pant, who 
also had the cars ol Nehiu and A/ad, de¬ 
votes a chapter ol his autobiographical work 
to describe the worries and anxieties ol rhe 
high command over the glowing pressures 
for a linguistic reorganisation Das quotes 
horn a piece of Ills own contemporary 
writing which may be held to have reflected 
not onlv his peisonal views but also the Con 
gress high command’s and Itirlas' as well 
He had written 

1 he danger is tht high command nun on 

coinage linguism uplo a point wlme vai ious 

gionps begin to iliiiik and luiidion as sub- 

n.moiialiiics Such a suualion would tiausler 

ihe scene ol regional tug ol w.u to the cen¬ 


tre It is only composite states that provide 
a safe base for a composite union 
Against this historical backgtound it should 
cause no emprise that Rajiv Gandhi said at 
Darjeeling that "the reorganisation ot states 
on a linguistic basis has been a mistake” 
What these misguided champions ot 
Indian units do not realise is that a consis¬ 
tent leorgamsation of states on a linguistic 
basis is the surest foundation of consolidated 
national units, just as the universal achieve¬ 
ment ol national liberation provide' Ihe 
foundation lor ical mlci national co opera¬ 
tion km those Indians who are keen on a 
more democratic and iadical restuicturinc 
ol society, a compiehcnsive reorganisation 
id stales on linguistic basis is even more im 
porranl as tins will remove horn the political 
scene mie ol the most disruptive issues that 
the mime codes utilise foi diverting and 
dividing the common people 


Goa 


laiMKiiiigo ami lili-nttty 

Mil mi,in,m- headed by ihe Koiik.iin 
I’i.ii, Jio \w i i\nke ol Konkani People) 
demandin'.' ihe .uh'piion ol Konkarn as the 
sole ollM.il l.umi.i", ol Goa has so lar 
claimed eight live, in police In mgs Ihe 
agitation lias .itlycicd ie soutliei il parts ol 
Cioa - Madgacm, Vise > and the adioimng 
areas December 14 was chosen in launch the 
agitation because it in,liked ihe olticial 
celebration ol the silver inbilcc ol t Ik liliua 
lion o I C io.i 11 out Portuguese ink and Pi cm 
dent /ail Smell was piescnt m P.m.iii loi the 
occasion I he talukas of Dicholi, IVdnc, 
Plionda, Haidcsb sluioda and riswach in 
noilhcm (loan evcic, on the other hand 
lel.mveK urialkctcdbv the dcmoimiaiions 
in ilie souihcrn legion I his would suggest 
that opinion oi the language issue is ten 
dme to get cJividccl on ciiiimumal lutes, with 
suppon I oi Konkani coming m.unlv lioin 
the t atholic section ol the population 
Konkani has a place in Goa which is, 
howevei, lar mote impoitanl than as the 
language ol one section ol ihe population 
Catholics comprise only sonic ^ pci cent 
ol the population and it Konkani weie no 
more than the language ol the C at holm s it 
would noi have the emotional appeal and 
suppon that it has Mier all the Goa unit 
ot the C ongic'sstl) had adopted a resolution 
supporting the demand that Konkani should 
be the sole olhcial language ol the union 
temtory, lollow mg which the chief minister 
bad even introduced a bill to this ctfeet in 
the assembly At that siagc opposition to the 
bill bv seven C ongiess(l) Ml. As led by one 
ot the ministers, H.uish /.hanle. resulted in 
the adjournment ol ihe assembly and the bill 
being put in cold stoiage The emotions 
roused bv Ihe cintent agitation notwnhstan 
ding, Konk..ni has been an important com¬ 
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ponent ol Goa’s legional identity It is the 
language ol Goa, Marathi belonging to its 
giant neighbour, Maharashna, trom whom 
all major sections of political opinion in Goa 
have been at pains to preserve Goa’s separate 
identity 

Material calculations have however, been 
tending to prevail ovci considerations ot 
militia! identitv Marathi, piccisch because 
H is the language ol Maliaiashtia, has come 
to icpiesem loi a large section ol the Goan 
people the kev lo wider economic and 
employment opportunities I bus it comes as 
ttii sin pi tse that in 9.S-1 ol the 1,517 pi tniat \ 
schools m Cioa the medium ol insnuciion 
is now Maialln Ol the total student popula 
Ik'ii ol 1,25,075 in pimi.uv schools, 7b, < 'K4 
go lo Maiaihi medium schools On ihe othei 
hand, (licro are said lo he onlv It Konkani 
medium pnmaiv schools now with a mcic 
-tin odd pupils (li goes without saving, ol 
comsc, that the uppei sections ol both 
Maulhi and Konkani spcalci s, bolli 11 melt is 
and C .uholics, send their ehildicn lo [ ni'lisli 
medium schools ) No doubt, this palpable 
'linear hom Mai,illu has km added shaip 
ness to ihe coiled ns ol the piotagonisi- ol 
Konkani 

A par l trom the mo'c basic and emotive 
(actors, politicking ot the inoie gauleu 
vanetv has been al woik loo The union 
mmisiei ol stale lor external allairs, I duardo 
laleiro, paid a living visit to Goa at the 
height ot the language agitation to iclurii 
to Delhi and tepori to the prime mmtstei on 
the discontent ot the Konkani piotagomsis 
ovei the Goa administration’s l.nluie to 
adopt Konkani as ihe sole oil icial language 
bom mimsteis ol the 1’iatapsmh Haile 
goxeinment, the president ol ihe Goa ( on 
gicss(l) unil SuloJi.ma Katkar, and the 
picsidcnt ol ihe Cioa Voiilli C ungress(l) also 
Hew u> Delhi to plead with the pi line 
minister tor the removal ol Ihaiapsmh Rane 
lioin ehiel numstetslup faleiro also jomed 
them m demanding an official inquiry into 
the lailuie ol the Rane administration to 
piotect hie and property in Goa and into the 
delay in adopting the bill for making 
Konkani the sole olliual language Faleuo, 
Sulochanu Katkar and others ate clearly 
seeking to take political advantage ot the 
Konkani agitation to dislodge the chief 
minister and to stake then claims to the post 
Ihe rio.s arc also being exploited by the 
opposition Maharashtrawadi Gomantak 
Early (MGP) I lie MGP leader Ramakant 
khalap lost no time in submitting a memo- 
landurn to the governor demanding the im- 
mcdiute dismissal ol the Rane ministry and 
calling for fresh elections to the assembly 

Electronics 


Half-Baked Policy 

if the long awaited computer software 
policy announced recently is any indication, 
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the government does not seem to be aware 
of the urgent need to address itself to the 
emerging problems associated with the ‘com¬ 
puter revolution’ being heralded with such 
fanfar® It is not surprising that the policy 
statement amounts to little more than a set 
of administrative measures, pious hopes and 
unreasonable targets/objectives The policy 
is ostensibly aimed at capturing a share of 
the world trade in software which is 
estimated to be of the order ot $ 100 billion 
by 1990 Concomitantly it is hoped that this 
would also involve the development of the 
indigenous software industry 

The policy liberalises the import ot com¬ 
puter sottware by bringing it under Open 
General 1 icencc In effect, import of anv 
software in any media in any number ot 
licensed copies will be permitted either by 
an actual user or by a computer manufac- 
tuier or by a soltwaie company and a 
customs duty of 60 pei cent will be charged 
It is argued that the import of standardised 
packages would in the long run turn out to 
be cheaper than developing them indi¬ 
genously With the objective of promoting 
sottware exports, a senes of incentives and 
concessions have been humiliated Lxporters 
will be allowed import ol almost unlimited 
computer hardwaie provided thev lullil ex¬ 
port obligations ot 250 pci cent ol the 
foreign exchange diawn fot imporls Soft¬ 
ware companies will also be pci nutted to 
use acecss computer systems and data-bases 
located abroad through satellite data links 
The policy has evoked mixed reactions 
from various sections of users and the in¬ 
dustry Established software developers, such 
as the Tata Consultancy and the Tata Bur¬ 
roughs, which have so far accounted for 75 
per cent of software export have welcomed 
the policy wholeheartedly, especially the 
liberal loreign exchange entitlements which 
will be allowed for the ‘marketing’ of sott¬ 
ware abroad and for enlarging the pool oi 
trained personnel On the other hand, several 
smaller software houses see the policy as put¬ 
ting a halt to indigenous development by 
permitting ‘indiscriminate’ import of soft¬ 
ware Some of these companies incidental¬ 
ly have successfully developed some highly 
sophisticated software systems They suggest 
that there must be some criteria laid down 
for the kind of standardised softwaie 
packages which may be imported 

Whether the new policy will encourage 
development of the indigenous industry or 
have just the opposite effect would depend 
very much on the status ol the indigenous 
software industry By and large software ex¬ 
ports hitherto have been of specialised 
packages tailored for specific use. Other than 
this, although local software houses have 
gone into the development of fairly simple 
standardised packages, say, for accounting 
or office procedures, many have begun to 
modify quite sophisticated computer-aided 
design (CAD) packages available abroad and 
are selling '.hem as proprietary indigenously 
developed software And it is perhaps this 


area which will be affected moss by the new 
policy If the latest versions, especially in 
CAD, become available, there would be lit¬ 
tle market lor modified versions which 
would be necessarily older On the other 
hand, the opening of the Indian maikci to 
software companies abroad might well mean 
that these companies may be willing to ‘oil 
load’ some of the development work in the 
country which in turn would encourage the 
growth of the indigenous industry 

Although ihe poticy provides some 
safeguards for the indigenous mdustiy, these 
aie not thought to be sufficient foi instance, 
software importers are instructed to ensure 
that the required packages are not available 
indigenously befoie floating tenders abroad 
There is no wav that this can be monitored 
by the government The depaitmem ol elec¬ 
tronics itself is a defaulter apparently in this 
repaid having placed oideis lor sotlwaie 
packages worth R\ 25 lakh, although similai 
software is available in the counliv 

Steel Industry 


Case for a I’apor 


AFTER months ol deliberations by the 
government and concerted lobbying by in¬ 
terested groups in the private sectoi over a 
longer period, the licensing policy for non- 
tntegrated (cleans tuinaee units) and semi- 
integratcd (direct rcduction-electnc furnace 
units) steel plants is being amended to give 
the pit vale sector a major role in the steel 
industry within the next 10-15 years 
Schedule A of the Industrial Policy Resolu¬ 
tion of 1956 would have to be altered since 
large-scale units upto a capacity of 5,00,000 
tonnes per annum would be permitted to be 
set up by business groups in the private 
sector 

The new consensus within the government 
and the private sector is that the gap bet¬ 
ween availability of steel and demand foi 
steel, projected lor the next 10-15 years could 
only be met bv the setting up ol non- 
intcgrated/senii-iuiegratcd steel plants in the 
private sector The gap by the turn ol the 
century has been estimated at 4 8 million 
tonnes, under the heioic assumptions that 
plants under the Steel Authontv ol India 
and the Visakhapatnam steel plant will 
operate at 95 per cent capacity utilisation 
and the contribution of the aie furnace 
industry would be enhanced following the 
adoption ol the latest techniques of produc¬ 
tion The Planning Commission has of 
course lowered us sights on steel demand 
from the one-time 75-100 million tonnes by 
the turn of the century to the now modest 
estimate of 22-25 million tonnes 

The cost of production of steel by the non- 
lntegrated/semi-integrated steel plants is 
much higher than that of the integrated steel 
plants The electric furnace industry often 
blames the government for this state of af¬ 
fairs citing the high duty on imported scrap. 


now pegged at 20 per cenf of (he f o b value, 
the higher cost of scrap from domestic 
souices and the rising price ot electricity 
What is seldom - mentioned is the verv high 
eneigy consumption of these units They 
have luilt-d to adopt eneigy saving techno¬ 
logical improvements 

One reason that has been cited lot the 
choice of the non-intcgrated.'semi-integrated 
plants over the integrated steel plants is the 
lower investment cost per tonne ol capacity 
ctealed However, if one were to include the 
additional investment for generation of the 
electricity rcquiicmenls of this route, the 
dillc-ieiice m investment costs may noi be all 
that much 

The Indian economy is not at a stage of 
development to generate all the suap re¬ 
quirements ot the non-mtegrated scmi- 
intcgraicd route Presumably sponge iron 
would be produced in sufficient quantity- to 
meel ihe shoitlall However, spong* iron 
cannot be used in high pioportions in elec¬ 
tric arc furnaces At present, 50 pei cent ot 
the scrap requirement ol elecltic lu-naee 
units is being imported 

Such a nujoi issue as the future develop 
menl ol the steel industry, it is thus clear, 
calls foi discussion and debate and the 
government would do well il it brought out 
i white paper ori the sublett 


C.osiK la-sson 

DURING the recent visit ot the General 
Secretaiv ol the Soviet Communist Party, 
Mikhail Gorbachev, an offer was made lor 
the modernisation of the Bokaio steel plant 
on a turn-key basis It is significant that even 
before the long overdue expansion of Bokaro 
to 4 million ingot tonnes is yet to be com¬ 
missioned, a plant lor its modernisation is 
being diawn up This is mainly for the 
replacement ot the technologically obsolete 
ingot casting route bv continuous casting 
It was in ihc mid-sixties, wnen continuous 
casting ol slabs was being dilfuscd, that 
M N Dastur and Company had warned of 
the eventual technological obsolescence of 
the ingot casting route and recommended 
that Bokaro should not opt lor a 4 million 
tonne slabbing mill But Dastuico’s advice 
was ignored Now, il the ingot casting route 
is to be fully replaced, this facility would 
have lo be discarded befoie u has outlived 
its useful life 

Also, why is the modernisation ol Bokaro 
being envisaged on a turn-kev basis' 1 Is it due 
lo financial considerations, namely, the 
reluctance to mobilise additional domestic 
financial resouiccs or is il due lo a lack of 
confidence in the capability of Indian design 
and engineering firms (MPCON and 
Dasturco) and Indian ferrous nu-ialluigieal 
machinery manufacturers (HLC ) HEC 
recently entered into loreign collaboration 
with SMS Scholoemann Siemag of West 
Germany in the field ol continuous casting 
and should be in a position lo undertake the 
task wuh the assistance of its collabomtor 
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BUSINESS 


Textile Mills Cry Wolf 


THF cotton market scene has undergone a 
radical change Till about the last week of 
November all varieties of kapas were quoted 
well below the official support puces And, 
totally unconcerned about growers’ inteiesis, 
the textile mills virtually dictated prices 
restricting purchases to the bare minimum 
in the firm belief that they could easily 
obtain all their raw material lequiremcnts as 
the Maharashtra 1 cdcration and the Cotton 
Corporation of India (CCI) carried large 
stocks with them But currently, all varieties 
of kapas are quoted above the support prices 
and mills have turned keen buyers and are 
experiencing considerable difficulty m 
securing quality cotton except at asked-lor 
pices 

Cotton prices which had started displac¬ 
ing a haidcning tendency since about the 
middle ot October have risen sharply over 
the past lour weeks 01 so The rise in kapas 
n ices between December 1 and 18 ranges 
from Rs 20 per quintal in respect of A-51 '9 
(Madhya Pradesh) to Rs 89 tr respect of ! O 
(Punjab) Compared with the lowest prices 
touched dining the 1985-86 season, the 
i tiling pi tees are higher by about 20 pei ccm 
to 57 per cent, depending on the variety I he 
rise in cotton (lull) prices over the past sis 
to eight weeks is ot the ordei ol Rs 1,000 
pei cands in respect ot shou-meduim and 
Rs 1,400 in tespcct of extra long staple 
varieties 

By December 5, the Cotton Corporation 
of India had acquired kapas equivalent ol 
4 50 lakh bales—all under price support 
operation—against 1 75 lakh bales in the 
same period last season Out of the 4 50 lakh 
bales, 3 lakh bales arc from the northern 
/one which exceeds the total quantity pur¬ 
chased during the 1985-86 season With 
kapas prices rising above the support levels, 
the CCI has not effected any purchases after 
December 5—the purchase figure as on 
December 22 being unchanged at 4 50 lakh 
bales Out of this, 4 lakh bales (inclusive of 
40,000 bales for cxpoit) have already been 
sold out The Corporation, therefore, has 
very little left tor sale The Maharashtra 
Federation has sold 10 lakh bales out of its 
previous season’s stock ol 12 lakh bales New 
crop cotton acquired by the Federation till 
December 22 is placed at 5 lakh bales (27 
lakh quintals) against 12 lakh bales (60 lakh 
quirtals) in the same period last season 
Lmboldcned by the profound change in 
market sentiment and the piospect ot realis¬ 
ing higher prices, the Federation is inclined 
lo wail and watch before making further 
offers Sales of new crop cotton are placed 
around 63.000 bales which include 20,000 
bales for export The Maharashtra Federa¬ 
tion as also the other state and co-operative 
agencies can scarcely be blamed if they 
adopt sales strategy aimed at fully exploiting 
ihc emerging market situation 


The two mam tactois contributing to the 
recent upsurge in cotton prices are the 
impressive improvement in export prospects 
in the wake ot the spectacular rise in cotton 
prices abroad and the downward revision ol 
domestic crop estimates because ol the un- 
favomable weather conditions, especially in 
Maharashtra and Uujarat Unquestionably, 
ihc recovery in cotton prices was induced 
initially by the highly profitable nature of 
export business During the past thieo 
months cotton prices in New York, the 
majcn international market, have moved up 
by about 17 cents per pound—the equivalent 
of abouj Rs 2,000 per candy—reflecting 
largely lower global cotton supply estimates 
The cotton .iop in the US, USSR and 
Pakistan are expected to show a substantial 
decline compared to the last season Japan, 
kotea and Taiwan have emerged as keen 
buyers on ideas of leduced global supply 
The lemaikablc firmness in woild markets 
has had its inevitable impact on the domestic 
maiket because ol the substantial export 
quota (spill-osei I tom the previous season’s 
quota and the 2 SO lakh bales quota allowed 
from the new season’s crop) All the export 
quotas have been fully utilised and very 
quickly too Despite the sharp use in 
Jomestic prices- Rs 1 ,(XX) to Rs 1,400 a 
candy - the profit margin on export business 
is si ill vets attractive—Rs 600 to Rs 800 a 
candy I title wonder that the private traders' 
applications foi the registration ol export 
contracts with the textile commissioner 
added up to a staggering total of 21 5 lakh 
bales against the quota of only 40,000 bales 
Allocation has been made on the basis of 
the highest value realisation per unit This 
has naturally come in for a great deal of 
criticism as many exporters have lost the op¬ 
portunity ol making easy money created by 
altogether fortuitous circumstances 

Initiated by bright export prospects, the 
recovery in cotton prices gathered momen¬ 
tum following the gradual revision of crop 
estimates At its season's first meeting on 
October 8, the Cotton Advisory Board had 
estimated the 1986-87 crop at 102 lakh bales 
(170 kg), the niCA had placed the crop at 
105 lakh bales Inquiries with a cioss-section 
ol ihe trade, the C Cl and the Maharashtra 
federation on the latest position of the crop 
based on weather conditions till about the 
middle of December indicate that the crop 
is unlikely to exceed 95 lakh bales and it 
could well turn out to be any where between 
85 lakh and 90 lakh bales. Crop foicc'asting 
icmains a hazardous exercise because of the 
dominant influence of unpredictable weather 
on the final out-turn of the harvest The 
exercise is rendered more hazardous when 
the ciop is heavily dependent on the weather 
In India, the difficulty is further com¬ 
pounded by organisational deficiencies in 
collectWg relevant crop information The • 


outcome of me CAB meeting scheduled for 
lanuary 9 will be awaited with keen interest 

Far from being a matter of concern, the 
rise in cotton should be welcomed as the 
prices had remained unduly depressed for 
long Despite massive purchases by the CCI, 
Maharashtra Federation and various state 
co-operative agencies, cotton growers had to 
dispose ol substantial quantities of kapas 
during 1985-86 at well below 1 the support 
prices The CCI and the Maharashtra 
Federation have had to pay very dearlv tor 
conducting price support operations Losses 
incurred by the Mahaiashtia Federation 
were, of course, greatly inflated by the higher 
guaranteed prices last season 

Official suppoit prices are aimed at en¬ 
suring minimum prices to the cotton grower 
1 hey are not to be treated as normal prises 
The cotton trull industry, which had nevei 
cared to help the government in maintain¬ 
ing support prices to protect growers’ interest 
and nor bothered to bring down doth prices 
in the wake ot cheaper law material, cannot 
legitimately complain about the recovery in 
prices which are still only marginally highei 
than [heollicial support puces I he altered 
demand-supply position, biought about bv 
revised crop estimates and unproved pro 
spects foi export ol cotton, vain, doth and 
garments, will not onls enable growers lo 
realise good prices lor their piodnus hui 
also make it possible tor ihe slate co¬ 
operative agencies to recover a part ol the 
huge losses suffered during 1985-86 in 
imdci taking price support operations 

.The textile industry cannot be expected to 
take kindly to any step that affects the 
availability ot raw material and makes it 
costly One need not be surprised if the 
industry were to start campaigning against 
further export of cotton But the rise in 
prices should not be allowed to con e in the 
way of availing of the opportunity provided 
bv the favourable international environment 
to fully exploit the export potential It is 
indeed very reassuring to be told by the union 
minister of state for textiles R N Mirdha that 
the government stands firmly committed to 
allow six lakh bales of cotton to export in 
each ot the three years beginning 1986-87 
Ffe said at a press conference in Bombay on 
December 16 that the government will not 
go back on its word even if the domestic cot¬ 
ton crop turns out to be lower than anti¬ 
cipated because the basic aim is to build a 
permanent base for Indian cotton in the 
overseas markets So far only 2 5 lakh bales 
have been released for export in the curreni 
season Sharad Pawar and the Maharashtra 
PCC president Prabha Rau are reported lo 
have secured the centre's approval for the 
Maharashtra government exporting an ad¬ 
ditional two lakh bales of cotton There has 
been no official announcement in this regard 
upto December 23 The additional quota, 
if sanctioned, will greatly improve the 
Maharashtra Federation’s operational results 
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for 1986-87 and enable it to reward the cot¬ 
ton growers in the state with a handsome 
bonus Since currently export of cotton is 
highly profitable there is a sound case for 
earmarking the entire export quota for the 
state agencies which had to incur huge losses 
last season under price support operations 
Mirdha did well to reiterate in Calcutta on 
December 23 that the government was 
against frequent changes of policy with 
regard to cotton export and that it would not 
hesitate to import cotton to make good the 
shortage in supply to domestic consumers 
if the situation warranted such action. There 
was no question of backing out of the long¬ 
term commitment to allow export of three 
lakh bales a year over the three years 1986-87 
to 1988-89 

Bicycle Industry 


Turning Fashionable 


7 HE Indian bicycle industry which made a 
humble start in 1930 has made significant 
progress over the years There are now ten 
large units and nearly SO medium scale units 
in the organised sector producing bicycles 
and components. In addition, there are 
about 3,000 manufacturers in the small-scale 
sector who mostly assemble bicycles The in¬ 
stalled capacity m the organised sector of 
the industry is about 8 million bicycles per 
annum The production of this sector in 
1985-86 has been estimated at 6 million 
bicycles and it is expected to be near the 
targetted level of 7 million in 1986-87. The 
industry has also been exporting bicycles to 
several countries, though India’s share m 
world exports is still insignificant 

Recently the government has announced 
certain measures to provide a boost to 
bicycle exports Bicycles and bicycle com¬ 
ponents are among the thrust items of the 
engineering industry identified for export 
promotion in the Seventh Plan At present 
exports of bicycles and bicycle components 
are of the order of Rs 60 crore per annum 
of which components account for nearly 75 
per cent. The export target for 1989-90 has 
been fixed at Rs 250 crore of which com¬ 
plete bicycles will account for Rs 50 crore 
and components for Rs 200 crore. 

The international demand for bicycles has 
been rising steadily, thanks to the fuel con¬ 
siderations and fitness consciousness The 
world market for bicycles now exceeds 
Rs 3,000 crore per annum 
Among the measures now announced by 
the government to boost bicycle exports are 
the decision to permit larger companies to 
enter the field v ith 60 per cent export obliga¬ 
tion, use of warehouses abroad and utilise 
10 per cent o! foreign exchange earnings for 
promotional activities 
The new strategy lays greater emphasis on 
exports to the developed countries such 
as the US and EEC countries like West 


Germany, the UK and Netherlands It has 
been realised that the Indian bicycles are not 
fancied abroad due to their heaviness, 
limited variety, poor finish, etc Exports 
from countries like Ifciwan, Hong Kong, 
Korea and Singapore use mainly light alloy 
parts and superior materials which Indian 
companies find difficult to obtain 
To enable the industry to manufacture 
light-weight bicycles and components, 


LIFE will never be the same with this journal, 
nor with a whole generation of economists and 
other social scientists in this country They, and 
we, will have to live with the fact that, from 
now on, it will be a world without Sachin 
Chaudhun, a world without the praises and 
cautions and admonitions and encouragements 
from the Editor From now on, they, and we, 
are very much on our own 
Calamities such as this are hardly rare 
Death interrupts human endeavours at certain 
random, and not so random, intervals of time 
Once the initial shock of Sachin Chaudhuri's 
death is absorbed, we daresay the continuum 
of work and activities will be resumed, we 
daresay this journal will pick up from where 
he has left it and, within the limitations of 
human capabilities, those of us who are saddled 
with the responsibility will try to be faithful 
to the standards and goals he had set for 
himself, for us and for the journal And yet, 
as days and weeks and years roll on, there can 
be no abatement of the haunting feeling of 
total and irredeemable loss. 

Sachin Chaudhun was an exceptional man 
The charm, the personality and the genius of 
the man will perhaps not be noted in history 
Once the present generation fades away, there 
may not be too many memories lingering 
of the dignity and the majesty of Sachin 
Chaudhuri's character, of his deep civilisation, 
of the bewitching affection he would bestow 
on the deserving as Well as the not-so- 
deserving That, however, will be a failing of 
the’ an of writing history After all, our notions 
of what should and should not go into history 
constitute a compendium of ordinary conven¬ 
tional wisdoms The achievements of single- 
minded individuals, who in their own quiet but 
determined manner contribute to human 
welfare, usually receive a perfunctory mention 
We know that this too might well be history's 
measure of Sachin Chaudhun 
History will be in the wrong, and not for the 
first time In cozy drawing-rooms and in the 
market places, in lecture halls and in public 
ra’lies, day in and day out, we denigrate the 
nation and decry the current listlessness We 
are struck with awe at the symptoms ol whole¬ 
sale decline in the nation's moral standards 
It will not, however, do to refei only to the 
murkier aspects of this nation's behaviour and 
existence Everv now and then, this nation is 
also capable of pulling off miracles and sudden 
surprises It occasionally produces men of 
stature and character. It is this ability to produce 
noble and significant aberrations such as Sachin 
Chaudhun lhat has kept this nation going 


import of necessary raw materials for export 
production is proposed to be facilitated till 
such time as adequate indigenous capacity 
is built up It is also being considered to 
allow higher levels of replenishment (REP) 
licences for a few years At present REP 
licences are given to bicycle exporters to the 
extent of 25 per cent of the fob value. 
Availability of good quality steel from 
domestic sources is also proposed to be 


For we will not flinch from calling Sachin 
Chaudhun a hero ol our times, albeit a hero 
ol a different genre. He was a major economist 
in his own right, but that is only a minor com¬ 
mentary on his achievements But for his very 
considerable efforts, spanning over twonty 
years, the quality of economic thinking in 
India would perhaps still be straining to reach 
the threshold of respectability "The Economic 
Weekly" was not just a passion with him It 
was with a sense of dedicated emotion that he 
took upon himself, almost single-handed, the 
task of pulling economic analysis in this coun¬ 
try uphill, so as to lend it coherence and ngour 
Without giving a single lecture in any univer¬ 
sity classroom, he was a great teacher, and 
without having a single published research 
work to his credit, he was a great mspirer of 
research in the social sciences Bv his prod- 
dings, encouragements and scrupulous editing, 
he reared unto maturity and wisdom an en¬ 
tire generation ol social scientists 

He had no qualms to innovate where 
established angels would tear to tread, but 
thal again is only a minor part of the story 
While seeking out analytical aptitude wherever 
it could be found, he did not allow himself to 
be blinded by technique Technique without 
ideology had no appeal for him Whether it 
be the pages of "The Economic Weekly”, or 
his efforts with this journal, he would not 
for once move away from the goals of 
socialism and secularism, nor would he 
permit the creeping malady of conformism 
waylay the vision of his political commentaries 
At the same time, he was not in the least 
averse to according a respectful hearing to 
ideologies which cut athwart his own, so long 
as these were propounded with conviction and 
competence 

We repeat, this was a man of charm and 
character He was jealous of the right to 
dissent, he was jealous of the sovereignty of 
thought An abiding 'aith in the traditions of 
Indian society he could, and did, still combine 
with a fiercely modern social outlook totally 
uncluttered by superstitions and prejudices 
Finally, not tor a day did he surrender or com¬ 
promise the integrity ol his writings We hope 
that it will never be said of this journal, now 
barely in its fifth month, still struggling io find 
its feet, that it lost integrity in the course o, 
its endeavour to be successful in worldly com¬ 
merce 1 his is the least we could do io remain 
loyal to ihe memory of Sachin Chaudhun, 
who literally threw away his life so that this 
journal could carry on from where "The 
Economic Weekly" had left off 
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improved. At present items such as strips, 
bars, flats, wires and skelp requited by the 
industry are in short supply Even supplies 
against export orders reportedly take six to 
eight months 

Since a large number of components are 
being produced m the small-scale sector, it 
has been decided to strengthen the bicycle 
R and O centre at Ludhiana to enable 
the small-scale units to upgrade their 
technologies and increase the use of lighter 
materials for export. A special task force is 
being set up in the bffice of the development 
commissioner, small-scale industries, to 
look into the problems of upgradation of 
technology in the small scale sector 

The DGTD has been entrusted with iden- 


$fying items of capital equipment which are 
required for producing new and modern 
bicycles but are not indigenously available. 
Import of such machinery will be allowed 
at lower rates of duty subject to export 
obligation 

The DGTD has fixed a production target 
of 10.5 million bicycles by 1994-95 as against 
the present production of around 6 million. 
It is felt that with proper planning and 
direction this target can be surpassed m view 
of the bright outlook for the home and 
export markets Already licences and letters 
of intent for additional capacity of 2 5 
million bicycles are at various stages of 
implementation 


LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Anti-People 

THE All-India Drug Action Network 
(A1DAN) and its member organisations, are 
deeply shocked at an anti-people and anti¬ 
health drug policy of the government They 
arc dismayed at the callous indifference of 
the government to the health needs of its 
people in announcing the piecemeal policy 
primarily to suit the profit-oriented demands 
of the drug industry in general and the 
multinational (FERA/cx-FERA) companies 
in particular 

The government had adequate time to 
have seriously considered the recommenda¬ 
tions of tts own Hathi Committee of 1975, 
and the National Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 
Council, 1983, besides those of the inter¬ 
national organisations like WHO, UNCTAD 
and UNIDO in this regard The total 
flouting of ihe recommendations ot the 
NAM summits and those of the World 
Health Assembly in May 1986 clearly expose 
the double-talk that the govet nment indulges 
in at these international fora While the 
government had alleged that views of the 
consumer, health and medical groups would 
be sought in the formulation of a new drug 
policy, it has not only ignored all their 
representations since the last several years 
but has also bypassed the democratically 
elected parliament of the country. This utter 
neglect of the democratic process to satisfy 
the demands of the drug industry alone are 
bound to erode whatever little faith has been 
left in the government and the democracy 
No wonder that even the Supreme Court in 
its ordei of November 1986 regarding the 
banned drugs case has flayed the central and 
stale governments for playing with the lives 
of the people and not showing any interest 
in bringing to book the culprits of the drug 
industry 

The undue increase in prices as a result 
of the recommendation in the drug policy 
will hit the consumer and also adversely 
affect government health programmes 
AIDAN demands that screening of existing 
formulations in the market for a propel 
selection of essential drugs (on the guidelines 
ot WHO) be made also for production con- 


Drug Policy 

trol in various sectors, and that there should 
be an immediate ban on production of 
hazardous drugs and irrational combina¬ 
tions It demands that this price increase 
based on the recommendations of an OPPl- 
sponsored study by NCAER (National 
Council of Applied Economic Research) be 
immediately scrapped This liberalisation in 
price increase, delicensmg and broad¬ 
banding to encourage market economy will 
only increase the production of a large 
number of irrational and non-essential for¬ 
mulations As has been the case for the past 
several years, the onus of producing bulk- 
essential drugs will only be passed on to the 
public sector and the wholly Indian sector. 
Since the Indian (public and private) sector 
of the drug industry is technologically (and 
economically) competent to produce almost 
any drug, the foreign sector companies 
should be allowed to produce only essential 
bulk-drugs from a basic stage and formula¬ 
tions or those involving high technology If 
this is not done this shift in policy will kill 
all the progress that has been made by the 
Indian sectors (particularly the public sector) 
in achieving sclf-reliajice in the production 
of essential bulk-drugs and formulations in 
ihe last 15 years. 

AIDAN strongly recommends that the 
proposed National Drug Authority (NDA) 
should be serviced by the ministry of health 
and should also deal with the health related 
matters of the drug industry (by bringing the 
organisation of the Drug Controller of 
India under its fold), namely regarding 
(i) availability of unbiased drug information 
to doctors as well as to consumers for ethical 
marketing and advertising; (li) ensuring ade¬ 
quate quality control and drug control, and 
(tit) drug related legislative reforms It 
strongly demands adequate representation 
of consumer groups and non-government 
organisations of doctors and other health 
workers on NDA and provision of adequate 
powers to this body to ensure its efficiency 

Any attempt to implement such an 
atrocious ttolicy by the government without 
Informed debate (similar to that allowed in 


the case of the education policy) at all levels 
(including the parliament) should be op¬ 
posed by all those who stand for health as 
a human right and any responsibility of such 
protests and agitations will squarely lie on 
the government 

An. India Drug Action Network 
(AIDAN) 


SC Order on EP Drugs 


YOU have stated (EPW. November 22,1986) 
that we challenged the ban order on EP 
combinations on legal and technical grounds. 
This completely misses the point made 
by the Supreme Court in its order of 
November 13, 1986 The Kerala high court 
declared on March 28, 1983 that the govern¬ 
ment had no power to ban any drug till 
February 1, 1983 when Section 26-A of the 
Drugs and Cosmetics Act, 1940 came into 
operation What the Supreme Court has 
clearly stated is that there is no ban on EP 
combinations The drugs controller should 
decide within six months whether these com¬ 
binations are harmful and then take the deci¬ 
sion. It must give evidence in its possession 
in favour of the ban to the manufacturer 
concerned This was precisely what was sug¬ 
gested by the Bombay high court to the 
drugs controller in our petition in 1982 He 
did not accept it then and hence the stay 
order was granted by the Bombay high court 
It was a valid logical basis and not technical 
legality 

The crux of the matter in EP combina¬ 
tion is that it should not be used as a 
pregnancy test. Ibis is based on an Australian 
repoit ot 1976 That prompted the drugs 
controller ol India to suggest a suitable war¬ 
ning in 1978 which is being carried on our 
product since then This was further revised 
by the drugs controller in March, 1982 and 
May, 1982 All these suggestions were 
accepted by us and implemented 

Contraceptive pills are also E and P com¬ 
binations There are many people, who are 
against artificial contraception and this com¬ 
bination is a point of their target The name 
of Vincent Pantkulangara's society itself is 
P1LSS Gynaecologists and obstetr .cians 
want EP combinations as a useful product 
for menstrual disorder in women Against 
this scientific opinion there is a strong anti- 
pill lobby The hands of drugs controller 
were forced by this group as was admitted 
by him in July 1982 

In sum, all your comments are valid for 
dangerous drugs. But the decision about 
harmfulness must be based on scientific data 
and not on personal opinions. This is what 
Supreme Court has ordered Bombay and 
Calcutta high courts issued stay orders when 
the government refused to give this data. We 
will not be foolish to sell dangerous drugs 
if someone convinces us on scientific data. 
That is a scarce commodity. 

Dr L N Godbole 

fcJmchem Laboratories 

Limited, Bombay 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


Electioneering Has Begun 

Rumesh Thapar 


OUR dynastic prime minister who was well 
advised to avoid the hustings during the 
election contests in Punjab and Assam, if 
only to prevent a further intensification of 
disisisciiess, has now taken on the role of 
undisguised party campaigner months 
befol-e the elections in West Bengal, Kerala, 
Haryana, and Kashmir There.is no subtlety 
in the politicking In fact, it is damaging to 
the PM's office In whatever way you look 
at it 

The misuse of government machinery is 
extensive, apart from exploiting the IAF 
network In fact, as far as I know, there has 
been no reference to straight patty activity, 
or billing on that basis The costing is hidden 
under several budgetary sections And the 
funding lor the paraphernalia of security, 
which inevitably accompanies him, in 
awesome 

Altei a series of verbal duels with West 
Bengal's duel minister Ivoti Basil, liivanablv 
m bad taste and offensive to Bengali semi 
menl, Rajiv announced a grant ot Rs I,(KX) 
ciote to the state government C omment on 
this was muted because the communists had 
made a big plav atound the neglect of 
Bengal’s miciesis 

I hen came Haryana A first visit to 
Delhi's neighborhood in the company of 
Bansi l.al saw another act ot generosity—a 
ptomisc of Rs 400 croie and a pledge to see 
the vital Sutlej Juunina-1 ink canal com¬ 
pleted irrespective ot Punjab’s drill on the 
mallet At this point, the media realised that 
monies wete being released to influence 
votnm behaviour 

I he pmlongcd visit to snow-bound 
Kashmir, alter an "accord" with F-arooc| 
Abdullah about the sharing ot power, con¬ 
firmed the early electioneering Another 
gram ot Rs 1,000 crore was announced By 
now R K Hegde was convinced that it respon¬ 
sibility had touched the levels ol a lughlak 
And the Planning Commission was aghast 
Where would these erores come from 9 

the durbar 1 system that now prevails has 
accustomed ttsell to the wastage ot resources 
over testivahsing even as leading cultural 
institutions, established many years ago to 
lead our revivals, a'c starved of funds or 
made to live on a pittance But there is 
always the proverbial “last straw" The 
ptotesi is sharp and clear, even persuading 
a minor flunkey in PM’s secretariat to 
attempt, rather stupidly, a kind of defence 
by attacking the media and questioning its 
credibility 

Rajiv's attempt to rule by ‘instincts’ might 
well appear fresh and startling to the coterie 
around him, but it is profoundly disturbing 
to those who are conscious of the complexity 
of India Commitments are being made on 
the spur of the moment, their ultimate 


impact noi having been studied The 
arrogance on the Gorkhaland stir is reflec¬ 
tive of the unthinking, empty, imperial style 
Its consequences, if not felt at the next round 
of state elections, will certainly surface 
before the new yeai is out. 

Much depends, ol course, on the speed 
with which opposition parties move out of 
their present lethargies Their failure to focus 
on key issues and to mobilise opinion around 
them makes the future uncertain The public 
image of Rajiv Gandhi remains positive—a 
decent chap, certainly out of his depth in 
politics, but trying hard to become relevant 
Public patience does not run out because 
there is nothing ol continental dimension to 
turn to A sad state of affairs for a nation 
ot eight hundred million. 

Electioneering has begun and if, between 
now and voting time, support fot the ruling 
party docs r.ot develop despite the oppor¬ 
tunist accords with prominent regional 
politicians and the giving of laige funds, the 
icsults will prove disappointing and put a 
heavy questton-maik over the vote-gathering 
power ol the dynasty Many political 
vibrations aic bound to develop during the 
coming months 

At least, R K Hegde seems to comprehend 
the challenge His panchayat and /ilia 
panshad elections under a new scheme of 
decentralising real executive and financial 
power will be complcied next January The 
voting ol all persons above the age ot 
eighteen, and the special position given to 
women, youth, minorities and scheduled 
castes, to blunt the casteist tyianmes ol the 
village, should give the activists of other 
states plenty to watch and study 

There arc all kinds of calculations 
wrapped up m the developing situation, 

Will Farooq Abdullah be able to share his 
seats with the Congress in the Kashirin 
Valley 9 Is Ajit Singh of the Lok Dal moving 
towards single opposition candidates against 
the Congress 9 Cart the ruling Congress 


coalition hold in Kerala and despite its 
several factional quarrels 9 Has the politick¬ 
ing in West Bengal strengthened the divisive- 
ness in the state’s left politics 9 Will the future 
of R K Hegde become clearer by the time 
of voting? What permutations and combina¬ 
tions will influence the electoral behaviour 
of tribes, castes and communities? 

The gtave danger in India is that after 
forty years of fairly involved and active 
politicking, the tendency to retreat into a 
colonial-type capsule ot political manage¬ 
ment is becoming pronounced A refusal to 
face the need for structural and systemic 
changes in governance creates a vested 
interest in dynastic rulership This is the 
problem before our brand ol devalued politi¬ 
cians They arc living on an abortion of 
democracy Surely, they aie aware 

Wherever one turns, there is a Neht u this 
or a Nehru that and Indira Gandh 1 is 
everywhere with a whole heap ol "ihinkeis” 
availing ol a liee wmlci holiday eatly in 
January under the pretext of discussing "new 
beginnings" Yes, subliminal elcctioneeung 
Soon, the year 1987 will see ns very own 
lumashas around the buth centenary of 
Jawaharlal, the founder ol the dynasty So 
obsessed <«ic the people around our confused 
PM that they carefully avoid any mention 
of our non-dynastic PMs—tail Bahadur 
Shastri, Morarji Desai and C’haran Singh 
We are being brainwashed and not a protest 
is heard Indeed, 800 durbaris assembled 
.from all over India to launch the Nehru 
centenary, full ot the old cliches, including 
a Nehru statue in every village' 

And what an ungiatetul dynasty it is 
G Parthasarathv, that man ol indiflerent 
calibre, is-ellowed to resign, unsung, alter 
a life of servile devotion to the dynasty, 1 he 
final parting was speeded by the institution 
ot a CBI enquiry on his son’s activity in the 
electronics sector How brutish can this 
regime be 9 Ashok Paithasarathy, abrasive 
and unthinking in Ins handling of elec¬ 
tronics, was always slraighlcr dammit than 
most But, then, concluding chapters on 
passing dynasties usually read like this 

December 26 


Award for Book on Indian Economic Development 

In order to stimulate new ideas and creative thinking with reference to economic 
planning in India the Batheja Memorial Trust will be awarding a prize of Rs 20,000 
and a Silver Plaque to the best book on Indian Economic Development published 
during 1982-86 (both years inclusive) tetters containing suggestions regarding the 
book may be sent before the end of January, 1987 to the Vice-Chancellor, University 
of Bombay, Bombay 400 038. Authors interested in being considered for this award 
are requested to send one copy of their book to the University of Bombay, along 
with a letter marked personally to the Vice-Chancellor 
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STATISTICS 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71 at 100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 


(13-12-86) 

Month 

Year 

29. 1986 

85-86* * 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

All Commodities 

1000 

377 9 

- 1 0 

5 9 

5 2 

5 7 

7 1 

9 5 

2.6 

Primary Articles 

417 

353 3 

-1 1 

7 0 

7 3 

24 

4 8 

11.0 

3 6 

Food Articles 

298 

339 7 

-2.2 

6 1 

6 5 

7 3 

6.4 

13.5 

6.2 

Non-food Articles 

106 

312 7 

1 9 

12 9 

13 8 

- 10 5 

-2 3 

IS 1 

1 7 

Tuel, Power, light and Lubricants 

85 

619 7 

- 1.1 

6 3 

1 7 

8 9 

2.6 

7 6 

7.5 

Manufactured Products 

499 

357 4 

- 1 1 

4 9 

4 6 

3 3 

6.0 

8 7 

0.6 






Variation (Per Cent) 



Coat of Lisins: Index 


Latesi 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Base 

Month 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Month 

Year 

1986 

85-86 

84-85 

83-84 

82-83 

For Industrial Workers 1960 - 

= 100 

685 10 

1 3 

9 6 

7 4 

6 5 

6 4 

12 6 

7 8 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 1960 = 

= 100 

615 9 

0.3 

8 1 

5 3 

4 8 

8 1 

10.3 

8 0 

For Agricultural Labourers luly 60 to 

579’ 

0 5 

4 3 

4 1 

6 8 

0 2 

11 4 

5 2 

June 61 

= 100 













Variation Rs Crore (Per Cent in Brackets) 


Money and Banking 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 






Unit 

Week 

Last 

Last 

March 

In 

In 

In 

In 



<5-12 86) 

Month 

Year 

28, 1986 

85-86* * 

84-85* * 

83-84 

82-83 

Money Supply (M,) 

Rs Crore 

1,31,767 

2,403 

18,765 

13,538 

15,192 

16,058 

13,031 

10,115 




(1 9) 

(16 6) 

(11 5) 

(14 9) 

(18 7) 

(17 9) 

(16 1) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs Crore 

69,364 

1,092 

11,331 

10,873 

9,579 

8,445 

5.757 

4,748 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs Crore 

86,087 

457 

9,837 

4,772 

9.745 

10,809 

8,830 

8,247 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking Sector 

Rs Crore 

3,738 

454 

687 

326 

299 

1,419 

104 

- 977 

Deposit ot Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs Crore 

96,706 

2,853 

15,662 

11,987 

12,475 

11,519 

8,550 

7,299 




(3.0) 

(19 3) 

(14 2) 

(17 3) 

(19 0) 

(16 4) 

(16 6) 

Foreign Exchange Assets” 

Rs Crore 

6,*#65 

427 

242 

49 

53 

1,319 

1,233 

911 







(0 8) 

(24 0) 

(28 9) 

(27 2) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 






Production 


Month 

Months* 


Variation (Per 

Cent) 


(1970 = 100) 
























In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1986 

1985 

1986* * 

1985* * 

1984 

1983 

1982 

General Index 

100 00 

216 1* 

217 3 

204 8 

6 1 

6 9 

66 

4 2 

4 5 

Baste Industries 

33 23 

267 9 s 

270 0 

250 6 

7 7 

6 7 

10 8 

5 5 

8 0 

Capital Goods Industries 

14 98 

233 0 8 

230 5 

225 1 

2 4 

2 6 

6 6 

5 3 

0 9 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

21 33 

192 3* 

188 1 

177 5 

6 0 

12 6 

6 1 

6 8 

1 9 

Consumer Goods Industries 

30 46 

162 1" 

173 I 

164 4 

5 3 

3 1 

2 6 

0 6 

5 8 

Durable Goods 

3 81 

301 8* 

281 1 

246 6 

14 0 

17 8 

17 8 

1 0 

3 6 

Noil-Durable Goods 

26 65 

142 l 8 

157 8 

152 6 

3 4 

0 3 

0 2 

0 5 

6 5 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month ' 










(Sep 86) 

1986-87* 

1985-86* 

1985-86 

1984-85 

1983-84 

1982-83 

1981-82 

Expoi 15 

Rs Crore 

961 

5,857 

5,324 

10,420 

11,855 

9,872 

8,908 

7,803 






(12 1) 

(20 0) 

(10 8) 

(14 2) 

(16 3) 

Imports 

Rs Crore 

1,735 

9,239 

9,752 

18,371 

17,173 

15,763 

14,356 

13,671 






(7 0) 

(8 9) 

(9 8) 

(5 0) 

(9 2) 

Balances of Trade 

Rs Crore 

- 774 

-3,382 

- 4,428 

- 7,951 

-5,318 

- 5,891 

- 5,448 

5,868 

Employment Exrhange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 








Month 










(June 86) 

1986 

1985 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

1981 

Number of Applicants on 1 tve Registers 

Thousahd 

27,812 

27,812 

24,499 

26,270 

23,547 

21,954 

18.646 

16,584 

(as at end of period) 





(11.6) 

(7.3) 

(17 7) 

(12 4) 

(8 3) 

Number of Registrations 

Thousand 

453 

2,454 

2,709 

5,766 

6,220 

6,655 

5,862 

6,277 






(-7,3) 

(-6 5) 

(13 5) 

(-6 6) 

(2 0) 

Number of Vacancies Notified 

Thousand 

65 

293 

353 

657 

707 

827 

820 

895 






(-7 1) 

(-15 5) 

(0 9) 

(-8 4) 

(6 6) 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

31 

198 

201 

373 

407 

486 

474 

505 






(-8 4) 

( - 16 3) 

(2 5) 

( 6 1) 

<5 2) 

Income 

Unit 

1984-85 

1983-84*' 

1982-83 

1981-82 

1980-81 

1979-80 

1978-79 

1977-78 

Gross Domestic Product (Current Prices) 

Rs crore 

1,89,434 

1,72,176 

1,45,565 

1,30,583 

1,14,021 

95,474 

87,326 

80,898 

Gross Domestic Product (1970-71 Prices) 

Rs crore 

61,473 

59,319 

55,032 

53,168 

50,736 

47,138 

49,633 

46,917 

Per Capita Income (1970-71 Prices) 

Rupees 

772 

761 

721 

715 

700 

664 

717 

695 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year 
** Excluding gold and SDRs 
+ Upto latest month for which data are available 
+ + Provisional data 

Note% (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which Qgure relates, e g, superscript 1 indicates that the figure is for January and so on 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period 

A 
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FROM THE IVORY TOWER 


Black Money Clout and Indira Vikas Patra 

A run Ghosh 


IT is a sign of the steady decline of all moral 
and ethical values today that an event of 
major significance—the launching of the 
Indira Vikas Patra—hfcs gone off without 
any comment from any quarter In official 
circles, the event has been termed as yet 
another of the various types of securities/ 
savings certificates being issued for mopping 
up Lhe savings of households, to find 
resources for our plan effort But is it, 
really 7 

Unlike all other types of government 
papet, the Indira Vikas Patra is U uly a kind 
ul hearer bond, in fact, it is post dated 
currency, and even the Establishment has 
stated that the Indira Vikas Patra can be 
easily discounted, since the Patra is cash for 
the bearer ol the bond at the expiry of five 
veais Irotn the date of issue, the issue price 
being hall the face value 

I ooked at as an investment, the Indira 
\ikas Patia would yield fractionally less 
ihail 15 per cent interest, compounded over 
five \«ais 

But ten whom is the Indira Vikas Patra 
intended'' Since it is a bearer bond with—it 
is emphasised —no questions asked eithci at 
the time of pm chase or of encashment, it 
is cleaily an attempt to bring into the 
mainstream the black market or ill gotten 
gains ol small time operators selling state 
or departmental secrets to agents of foreign 
countries or to representatives of big 
business, bureaucrats responsible for 
negotiating large contracts making an occa¬ 
sional killing, other bureaucrats in a posi¬ 
tion to dispense favours, and tax evaded 
gams made from property sales, el a1 The 
businessman operating in the black market 
lias no use for the Indira Vikas Patra, he 
needs funds for continuing black market 
transactions The ordinary saver—except for 
the ones below the income lax exemption 
level, and few in that category have cash 
savings, their pension/provident fund/life 
insurance contributions representing their 
total savings—the oidinary saver has no use 
for the Indira Vikas Patra, as there is no 
income tax concession for money invested 
in the Patra 

Who then wants the Indira Vikas Patra? 
There are those that have made their pile, 
are afraid of overt investments, and have 
kept the cash stashed away, hidden in 
matresscs or under beds Their funds are 
steadily getting eroded in value with in¬ 
flation, but these funds cannot be invested, 
cannot be exposed to the glare of publicity 
To them, the Indira Vikas Patra is a 
bonanza How delightful to sec this money 
double itself in f>ve years, than to remain in 
the form of depreciating currency. 

Of course, those savers who are not in the 
income tax bracket, or those who arc only 


marginally in the income tax bracket, would 
now find it convenient to shift their savings, 
if any, from 5-year deposits with banks, as 
also the 6-year national saving certificates, 
to the Indira Vikas Patra. How large is this 
total likely to be? But because of this, there 
would be no way to estimate the amount of 
black money which the Indira Vikas Patra 
is able to garner One can only hypothesise 
that.the two clear advantages of the national 
savings certificates—namely, reduction of 
the assessable income to the tune of pur¬ 
chase of such certificates, and exemption of 
the interest income, upto a ceiling, from the 
income tax—would imply that in the mam, 
the Indira Vikas Patra would be a paper of 
interest primarily to those with black money, 
which the owners do not wish to invest in 
further black transactions 

So, now, we have the crowning regulansa- 
tion of unethical practices, those who have 
made a pile may be allowed to earn an 
attractive rate of interest on their hoards. 
First, the evaders of the income tax are 
allowed to get away, next, the evaders of the 
excise duty are similarly pardoned; there¬ 
after, the violaters of the FER A axe forgiven, 
and now, ali the shady practices of one-time 
operators or regular small-time operators axe 
rewarded Their hoards are now to earn 
interest They need not declare anything. 
They need not pay taxes; in fact, they cannot 
because they would then have to explain the 
sources of their funds. They can now hold 
bearer bonds—sanctified by the name of 
Indira Gandhi—instead of the cash they had 
to hold so far. 

And it is a sign of the times that there has 
been no comment of any kind in the press, 
or even in knowledgeable circles, about the 
Indira Vikas Patra or its implications 

But the ethical implications of the Patra 
are quite Serious, though our downward slide 
in the matter of moral standards and values 
has been so rapid of late that perhaps people 
have become immured to these happenings 

What is the likely impact of the Indira 
Vikas Patra on the money and capital 
markets 7 On banks 7 On savers generally 7 
Has the government even considered these? 

The Indira Vikas Patra carries a 15 per 
cent interest on a government paper of 
5-yeai maturity One can shrug this off by 
saying, were people not getting 14 per cent 
or more on 3-year deposits with first class 
companies 7 What is so great about a 15 per 
cent return on a 5-year deposit 7 

But there is a difference The company 
deposits, yielding 14 or 14'/2 per cent, are 
wholly unsecured deposits. One may have 
confidence in a company Nothing adverse 
may happen But these deposits still remain 
unsecured, in the event things go wrong, the 
depositor would not only lose his interest 


income, he would also lose his entire capital. 
The Indira Vikas Patra, on the other hand 
is government paper; its value may depre¬ 
ciate with inflation, but it still remains as 
good as currency to the extent of its face 
value 

If the rate of interest on 5-year maturity 
government paper is to be as much as 15 per 
cent, what happens to the structure of 
inteiest rates generally 7 And what are the 
implications thereof? 

First, the major impact would be felt by 
the commercial banks, in respect of their 
fixed deposits (for the same 5-year period). 
These deposits have only a partial income 
tax advantage, in that interest income upto 
a ceiling is not subject to tax There could 
therefore be a shift in the pattern of financial 
asset holding by households, from bank 
deposits to othei types of financial assets, 
since other rates would now rise in sympathy 
The Indira Vikas Patra could also claim a 
part of such household savings, where the 
savers would try to maximise returns. In 
other words, there is likely to be a shift in 
the pattern of financial assets to the detri¬ 
ment of bank deposits, thereby shifting 
resources from the private sector to the 
government 

Secondly, these bearer bonds are likely to 
be ‘negotiable’, and are thus likely to have 
a high degree of liquidity This would have 
two results. The entire pattern of deposit 
mobilisation by banks would now have to 
undergo a change, if banks want to continue 
to attract private savings, as they must Also 
the Indira Vikas Patra could be deemed to 
have some characteristics of M, rather than 
M,; in any case, the Patra ought at least to 
be regarded as a part of Mj This means, 
ironically, that to the extent the ill-gotten 
gains of corrupt officials, operators and 
others are converted to the Indira Vikas 
Patras—which are essentially convertible 
bonds—the hitherto inactive ‘hoards’ of 
black money would hereafter get activated, 
and get into the stream of active money 
supply So, instead of these funds being 
immobilised, they would in fact be activated 
Hoards would now get into active circula¬ 
tion One cannot predict in what precise 
manner the relationship between M and 
M, would change, but change it would, and 
depending on the extent to which the Indira 
Vikas Patra becomes a preferred negotiable 
instrument, there would be many unexpected 
developments in the money market 

Thirdly, company debentures would 
hereafter become less attractive, unless the 
rate of interest on the debentures is allowed 
to go up further We refer, of course, only 
to non-convertible debentures, for which an 
interest of 15 per cent—the maximum 
allowed today—may no longer be attractive 

Basically, this implies that the structure 
of interest rates in the country would be 
going up, all round. Is that desirable? The 
World Bank experts, as also the protagonists 
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woyld, of course, be delighted. But the sad 
point is that the interest rate has little or no 
connection with allocative efficiency in the 
Indian context. Quite apart from the 
experience of industry in India, where the 
rate of interest has had no impact on either 
inventories or on investment decisions, there 
is the over-hang of sick industries, and of 
investments in the pipeline. In respect of the 
latter, for large projects alone (each of Rs 20 
crore or more), the total value of only central 
government investments in the pipeline today 
is in excess of Rs 65,000 crore. The important 
issue there is timely completion, and owing 
to the scarcity of financial resources with the 
government, they are likely to be staggered 
and delayed. Raising the rate of interest 
would imply that their costs would escalate 
further, and affect their viability They are 
part of past commitments, and cannot be 
left unfinished, as that would only mean a 
waste of capital Nor would raising the rate 
of interest help to complete these projects 
faster. The rehabilitation of sick industries 
would also become that much more difficult 

In fact, raising the rate of interest all 
round is likely to raise all investment and 
production costs. The high rate of interest 
is, in fact, one of the reasons for the Indian 
economy being high cost When one com¬ 
pares the rate of interest in, say, West 
Germany and Japan with India, one is not 
surprised that Indian exporters find it 
difficult to compete, since the rate of interest 
enters into the cost of raw materials, com¬ 
ponents, miscellaneous supplies, and has a 
cascading effect on the cost of production 

A high rate of interest is, therefore, likely 
to lead us not to greater elficiency or capital, 
instead, we are likely to end up as a high cost 
economy Our capital assets are already over¬ 
capitalised, the tendency would be aggrava¬ 
ted. Of course, there are other reasons also 
for the high level of costs in India But it 
would be short-sighted to ignore this 
important factor 

What would be a reasonable rate of 
interest in a developing economy 1 The 
‘Committee to Review the Working of 
the Monetary System’ under Sukhamoy 
C'hakravarty has recently attempted to evolve 
an analytical framework for the determina¬ 
tion ol interest rates The real rate of interest 
on long-tenn (15-year maturity) loans 
floated by the government should be 3 per 
cent This is the rate of interest introduced 
by the late Chiutaman Dcshmukh under his 
celebrated 'cheap money policy’ before the 
Second World War (when there was no ex¬ 
pectation ot any inflation), in the interest of 
developing the Indian economy 

The C'hakravarty Committee has also 
stated that the real rate of interest on short¬ 
term government paper like the 91 day 
Treasury Bills should be fractionally above 
zero The nominal rate of interest should 
then be anything between, sas, 0 5 per cent 
for Treasury Bills and 3 0 per cent for long¬ 
term government paper plu\ the rate of 
inflation We do not have a system of index, 
mg, foi good reason. But what is the likely 


*5"tee hat also opined that a 4 per cent increase 
in prices annually may be deemed to be 
reasonable, in fact necessary, in order to 
allow for inter se adjustments through 
relative price changes. (This is because of 
stickiness of prices in a downward direction) 
But the question remains: what is the likely 
rate of price inflation? One may assume that 
the government is unlikely to countenance 
a double digit inflation rate. Where does that 
leave us in regard to the structure of interest 
rates? 

Or again, let us look at the problem in a 
different way If the long-term rate of 
government borrowing is to be 3 per cent 
above the inflation rate, what rate of infla¬ 
tion does the government anticipate, when 
it pays 15 per cent on 5-year maturity paper? 
The rate for 5-year borrowing should be tn 
between the purely short-term and the long¬ 
term rate, let us say 2 per cent above the rate 
of inflation. Is the inflation rate anticipated 
by the government as high as 13 per cent? 
The economic advisers in the government 
would be horrified at the thought, their 
argument is going to be that the presenr high 
rates ol interest have brought out large 
personal savings into the stream of financial 
savings, and that the Chakravarty Commit¬ 
tee recommendations also envisage a raising 
of interest rates, despite the analytical 
framework given by them pointing the other 
way They may, therefore, justify the high 
rates of interest today by pointing to the 
large inflow of personal savings into the 


reasons for the increase in financial savings 
are different; and we may skip that esoteric 
discussion. The only relevant point in the 
present context is that there is no case for 
raising the rate of interest at this juncture. 
Indeed, the collections under the Indira 
Vikas Patra would imply either a transfer 
from other forms of saving (like national 
savings certificates, or term deposits with 
banks), or the monetisation of black money 
kept hoarded so far. As indicated earlier, in 
terms of the analytical framework provided 
by the Sukhamoy Chakravarty report— 
which the finance minister is reported to 
have accepted in principle—the long term 
rate on government paper ought to be in the 
region of 10 to 11 per cent, assuming that 
the rate of inflation is not likely to be higher 
than 7 or 8 per cent, that is double the rate 
deemed ‘normal' by the Chakravarty Com¬ 
mittee The present rate for long-term 
government borrowing is 10 5 per cent 

But if the long-term rate for government 
borrowing need not be very different from 
the present rate of 10 5 per cent, how does 
the finance minister justify paying 15 per 
cent on 5-year maturity bearer bonds 1 Is it 
a prelude to an all round hardening of the 
rate of interest 1 Or is this merely a gimmick 
intended to launder some people’s black 
hoards 1 L'ven so, arc these people ve:\ 
special that they have to be given a higher 
interest rate than enjoyed by anybody else 
so far 1 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Computers and Human Rights 

A G Noofani 


INDIA is mindlessly racing into the com¬ 
putet age with little public awareness of even 
the concept of ‘computer crimes’. In the US 
computers have created a veritable national 
data bank containing substantial personal 
information about most Americans The 
Office of Technology Assessment prepared 
for the US Congress a 152-page report 
recommending legislation to protect the 
citizen’s privacy and for resolution of 
conflicts that were bound to increase as 
government agencies turned to computerised 
record surveillance The report was prepared 
at the request of the Senate Governmental 
Affairs Committee and the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

More than a decade ago Congress rejected 
the idea of a National Data Centre contain¬ 
ing computer records in one place But what 
has come into being ts what Los Angeles 
Times called a “de lacto national data base” 
created from “hundreds of separate com¬ 
puterised record systems that can be reached 
over telephone lines by computers virtually 
anywhere tn the country”. 

Computerised files that are open to elec¬ 
tronic inspection by government agencies 


"range from federal tax records to social 
security files, from state drivers' licence 
records to private bank account statements” 
It is possible for the US government, by 
searching out information through a variety 
of these computerised data banks, to prepare 
electronic dossiers on millions of citizens 
In welfare and law enforcement programmes 
computerised information is widely used 
It is difficult for a citizen to know 
(a) whether and what files concerning him 
exist and where, (b) whether the information 
in the computerised files is accurate, and 
(c) whether the information acquired and 
stored by one agency is being used by 
another for a different purpose 

In 1974 the US Congress enacted the 
Privacy Act which provides some safeguards. 
But a lot has happened since to render them 
inadequate. The American Cjvil Liberties 
Union set up 'a Privacy and Technology 
Project Its Director, Jerry Berman,, has 
pointed out the dangers underlying the 
present system as exposed in the Congres¬ 
sional Report "If Congress tried to 
introduce a Bill to establish a central file on 
every citizen, it would go down to defeat, 
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but this report shows that what couldn’t be 
done frontally has happened incrementally” 

How many Indians are aware of this 
creeping danger? Few indeed 

In 1976 a Committee of Experts was set 
up by the Department of Electronics 
under the chairmanship of Maj-Gen (retd) 
A Balasubramanian It recommended 
guidelines for “physical security in a 
computer environment” On August 12, a 
national symposium on "Security of Com¬ 
puterised Information” at Madras recom¬ 
mended to the government ot India that it 
should “reconsider" these guidelines in view 
of the changed circumstances and bring 
forward legislation to protect data privacy 
It also recommended that a committee be 
established to study the whole gamut of 
computer crimes and suggest appropriate 
lemedial measures against them 

A booklet published by the UN entitled 
“Human Rights and Scientific and 
Icchnological Developments" contains a 
summary ol the main points of the studies 
piepared by the UN secretary-general on 
some aspects ol the problem One of them 
is the “uses of electronics which may affect 
the rights of the person and the limits 
v. Inch should be placed on such uses in a 
democratic society” 

The UN study recommends protective 
legislation embodying proper safeguards 
I he barest minimum is that, lust, “only the 
personal information strictly necessary for 
the purposes ot the respective system should 
be collected” Secondly, “the individual 
should be notified that information is being 
gathered about him and his agreement 
should be obtained before the information 
is stored" The exception is information 
gathered and compiled by agencies con¬ 
cerned with national security and law and 
order and other such bodies as may be 
specified by law, “subject to appropriate 
.ateguards for human rights" 

On September 3, 1985, Subhas Kirpekar 
of The Times of India reported that our PM 
"is taking keen interest in setting up a com¬ 
puterised data bank tor nearly 600 Congress 
MPs in both Houses of Parliament T\vo of 
the five computers have already arrived A 
lengthy proforma to be filled in by party 
MPs has been already circulated” Gandhi 
asked members to submit the forms by the 
end of September 

Subhas Kirpekar’s report quoted extracts 
from a backgrounder circulated with the 
questionnaire and set out the details of the 
nature of, the information sought On 
September 4, The Times of India sharply 
attacked the move in an editorial entitled 
“Computer Watch” It remarked “The com¬ 
puter is gong 'o be the Big Brother in the 
coming years. And like the infamous Big 
Brother in Stalinist Russia it will be fed by 
those who hate those over whom they are 
keeping a vigil". 

On September 9 Kirpekar reported, once 
again, that the Congress(I) MLAs and 


MLCs will also be asked to come under 
“computer watch” 

But the PM had underestimated the 
resourcefulness of the animal who becomes 
a Congress(l) legislator. The very instinct for 
self-preservation which makes him servile 
also impels him to evade a fiat which might 
one day lead to his undoing 

On February 9, Indian Express carried a 
report by P Raman which said that the PM’s 
plans had gone awry "thanks to the non¬ 
cooperation from his followers" Thus 
“without the full lists, the computer techni¬ 
cians could not stan the process of program- 


AS SC X /■ I JLl) C L!L ,\ I CO\WAMIS 
(At C'J was able to achieve highci produc¬ 
tion and sales dunng 1985 86 but n had to 
beat a tetreat on the margins front and 
icducc dividend lioin 20 per cent to 17 per 
cent on the capital enlarged by a one-lot 
live bonus issue Production of grey cement, 
despite the loss ol about two lakh tonnes on 
account ot grid powei limitations, incicased 
liom 73 68 lakh tonnes to 79 44 lakh tonnes 
against the installed capacity ot 88 22 lakh 
tonnes pet annum Sales ol cement increased 
Irom 73 79 lakh tonnes to 79 22 lakh tonnes 
and net income trom Rs 536 36 ctore to 
Rs 556 50 crore Gross profit, however, fell 
from Rs 44 39 crore to Rs 36 59 crore, reflec¬ 
ting a sharp decline in profit margins Net 
profit came down to Rs 8 61 crore from 
Rs 13 42 crore and distribution was covered 
I 27 times by earnings as against 2 02 times 
previously 

The decline in profits is attributed to 
substantial increases in the prices ol im- 
portaat inputs like coal, power, tatlway 
freight and dearness allowance The impact 
ol these items alone on cost, accotding to 
the director 1 , works out to Rs 22 ctore 1 here 
has been no revision in the selling puce ol 
levy cement dunng the year, In overseas 
operations, the contract at Kubaisa (Iraq) 
has been renewed for a further period ol two 
years from Februaiy last At Yanbu (Saudi 
Arabia), two years of the renewed contract 
period of three years have been completed 
As in the previous years, production levels 
in excess of guarantees were achieved at both 
plants, enabling the company to earn a 
bonus aggregating Rs 103 lakh Gross 
earnings trom these operations amount to 
Rs 18 73 crore in 1985-86 

I t 

The company has taken up the conversion 
ol Madukkarai cement plant from wet 
process to semi-dry process in technical 
collaboration with Rugby Cement Con¬ 
sultants, UK This would result in much 
lower energy consumption and increase the 


ming so far” 

It only remains to add that on March 16, 
Indian Express Magazine earned an article 
by P Raman listing the sordid deeds of 
Congress(I) men "Computer error has been 
compounded by the i rw leaders’ ineffective¬ 
ness in dealing with such incidents, if some 
prominent examples arc anything to go by", 
he remarked 

Information is not knowledge and clever¬ 
ness is miles apart from judgment In this 
whole alfair the human rights aspect 
was completely, but characteristically, 
overlooked 


capacity by 1 43 lakh tonnes per annum 1 he 
project is expected to be completed by the 
end ot 1988 The proposal for the conver¬ 
sion ol the Shahabad plant from wet process 
to dry process is also being pursued The 
company inclined A capital expendnuie ol 
Rs 4* 37 crore mainly on modernisation, 
pollution control and captive power schemes 
A consortium of financial institutions has 
sanctioned a loan ot Rs 33 90 crore which 
includes Rs 14 70 croie by way of World 
Bank's assistance tor the company's project 
lot conversion ol Madukkarai works The 
company already has a thermal power capa¬ 
city of 67 mw including the recently com¬ 
missioned 6 mw power plant at Chaibasa 
Two diesel generating sets will also be instal¬ 
led in the ensuing year With this, the com¬ 
pany will have captive powei to cover about 
60 pei cent of its total requirement Total 
cost mcuncd on captive power installation 
programme was Rs 75 crore over the last 
lour years 

The pollution control programme is being 
pursued with earnestness and speed In the 
last two years, the company installed 10 new 
electrostatic precipitators (F.SPs) at a cost of 
Rs 8 7 croie A further 25 TSPs at an 
estimated cost of Rs 35 ctore are proposed 
to be installed in the next 3 years The 
CAIAD plant could not be operated oil a 
viable basis due to sluggish demand on 
account ol continued large scale imports of 
products manufactured bv this unit and the 
determent of fertiliser industry’s require¬ 
ments The company is considering various 
proposals to restructure the operations 
carried on by CAT AD including sale, lease 
or disposal ot the unit I he company has 
finalised an agreemem with I tcensintorg, 
Moscow, for acquisition ol ‘low tempetature' 
technology This technology envisages 
savings in luci consumption, marginal 
increase in production capacity and improve¬ 
ment in the whiteness index in the manufac¬ 
ture of white cement As the financial 


COMPANIES 


Accent on Pollution Control 

Hansavivck 
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position of the Subsidiary, ACC-Babc6ck t 

became extremely difficult due to lack of facture of EPAHX in collaboration with 


orders for power station boilers from state 
electricity boards, the management decided 
to liquidate the company A petition for 
winding-up of the company was filed in the 
Bombay High Court on October 10 last 

BLUE STAR has fared so well that the board 
has recommended issue of bonus shares on 
a three-for-five basis besides a higher dividend 
of 22 per cent against 20 per cent paid last 
year. Sales have increased from previous 
year's Rs 80.69 crore to Rs 101.15 crore and 
gross profit from Rs 3 56 crore to Rs 4.08 
crore These figures, however, show reduced 
profit margins Net profit is Rs 2 22 crore 
(Rs 1 66 crore) The enhanced distribution 
is covered 4 46 times by earnings against 3 75 
times previously 

At the year-end, the company had a back¬ 
log of unfilled orders of nearly Rs 113 crore 
Both factories operated normally throughout 
the year Production of refrigeration and air- 
conditiomng products increased substantially. 
Deliveries of new Centrapak Packaged Chil¬ 
lers manufactured in collaboration with York 
International of the US commenced during 
the year The first prototype of the new range 
of walk-in coolers and air handling units 
were also well received in the market Com¬ 
mercial deliveries have commenced recently 


Jeumont-Schneider of France is in progress. 
Production and commercial deliveries 
should commence within the next few 
months Plans to manufacture computers at 
Bangalore with technology from Hewlett- 
Packard also moved ahead. Most of the 
clearances have been received from the 
government and detailed planning is under 
way New letters of intent have been received 
for the manufacture of coil and strip pro¬ 
cessing lines in collaboration with Monarch 
Stamco, USA, and for environmental test 
chambers to the design of Tenney Engineer¬ 
ing, USA. These projects are intended to be 
established at Bharuch in Gujarat 

SVADESHl MILLS COMPA NY has shown 
improved results for 1985-86 with a gross 
profit of Rs 97 lakh against a trading loss 
of Rs 17 lakh in the previous year following 
only a marginal increase in sales from 
Rs 30 22 crore to Rs 30 51 crore After 
depreciation, there is a net profit of Rs 42 
lakh against net deficit of Rs 71 lakh The 
year’s profit as well as Rs 3 02 crore lying 
in general reserve have been utilised to reduce 
the accumulated deficit to Rs 27 lakh 
Dividend is being skipped for the fifth yeai 
in succession 

These results are attributed to increased 


The Week’s Companies (Rs Lakh) 



\L C 

Blue Star 

Svadeshi Mills 









l-aicsl Year 

Last Year 

Latest Year 

I asl Year 

Idlest Year 

Last Year 


31-7-86 

31 7 85 

30-6-86 

30-6-85 

30 6-86 

30 6-85 

Paid-up Capital 

3988 

3323 

231 

231 

166 

166 

Reserves 

11073 

10541 

1247 

482 

68 

68 

Borrowings 

23311 

23370 

990 

753 

956 

847 

oj which lerm borrowings 

16704 

18335 

88 

60 

305 

235 

Gross fixed assets 

47603 

44924 

1492 

633 

1712 

1694 

Net fixed assets 

34277 

31800 

1133 

387 

675 

705 

Investments 

1032 

1032 

9 

9 

27 

28 

Current liabilities 

17437 

15954 

2832 

2649 

603 

585 

Current assets 

21353 

21109 

4119 

3687 

1065 

899 

Stocks 

10650 

11454 

1696 

1461 

776 

685 

Book debts 

3372 

2797 

1485 

1267 

199 

130 

Net sales 

55650 

53636 

10115 

8069 

3051 

3022 

Other income 

1370 

1350 

127 

104 

119 

72 

Raw matci tal costs 

15626 

13845 

7452 

6008 

750 

840 

Wages 

7646 

7565 

1192 

865 

827 

689 

Interest 

3481 

3502 

231 

126 

179 

182 

Gioss profit (4 h loss ( - ) 

3659 

4439 

408 

356 

97 

17 

Depreciation provision 

2798 

3097 

96 

54 

55 

54 

Tax provision 

- 

— 

90 

136 

— 

— 

Net protil ( * yloss ( - ) 

861 

1342 

222 

166 

42 

- 71 

Investment allowance reserve 


— 

20 

18 

— 

— 

Transfer to reserves 

183 

677 

152 

103 

— 

— 

Distdt-nd 

Amount P 



1 

1 



t 

678 

665 

49 

44 

— 

— 

Rate (pei cent) P 

— 


7 8 

7 8 

— 

— 

E 

17 

20 

22 

20 

— 

— 

Cover (times) 

1 27 

2 02 

446 

3 75 

__ 

— 

Ratios (per cent) 

Gross profit 'sales 

6 57 

8 27 

4 03 

4 41 

3 18 


Net profit capital employed 

5.71 

9 68 

25 II 

23 28 

17.95 

— 

lnventories/slEta* 

19 14 

21 35 

16 76 

18 11 

25 43 

22 66 

Wages/sales g® 

13 74 

14 10 

11.78 

■ _ 

10 72 

27 10 

22 80 


pwiimflveTactivitjf IV'Wl 
weaving departments and reduction in the 
cost of cotton, even though costs of other 
inputs like electric power, fuel oil, general 
stores, colours and chemicals and workers’ 
dearness allowance continued to increase 
further. The company has been facing the 
problem of financial stringency. The direc¬ 
tors have proposed to sell surplus land at 
Bombay. Hqbli, Yeotmal and Bhainsa as well 
as the ginning and pressing factory. Efforts 
are being made to obtain necessary clearance 
from the appropriate authorities to sell these 
surplus properties 


In the Cppital Market 

Munjal Showa, promoted by Hero Cycles 
in financial and technical collaboration with 
Showa Manufactuiing Company ot Japan, 
is setting up a project at Gurgaon in 
Haryana loi the manufacture ol 5 25 lakh 
tront torks and 9 75 lakh hydraulic shock 
absoibers per annum for two-wheelers The 
plant is expected to be commissioned trt 
January 1987 and commercial production 
should commence from Febtuarv 1987 Hero 
C ycles is one of the world's largest manufac¬ 
turers ol bicycles and bicycle patts Showa, 
which is participating in the equity capital 
ol the company to the extent of 26 pet cent, 
is the original equipment supplier to the well 
known Japanese companies like Honda 
\lotoi C ompanv, Su/uki Motoi C ompanx, 
Yamaha Motor Company, Kawasaki Heavy 
Industries Company The company is 
making a public issue ol 14 lakh cqimv 
shares ot Rs 10 each at par to raise a pan 
ot the finance required tot us Rs 11 ctote 
project The issue is to open on Januaty 5, 
1987 Bnjmohan l.all Munjal, chairman, 
told newsmen in Bombay that the boom m 
the two-wheeler industry is likely to continue 
and the company docs not envisage anv 
selling probelm Kinetic Honda, Bajaj Auto, 
Hero Honda and Majestic Auto have already 
placed orders with the company accounting 
for 80 per cent ol its production at full 
capacity The issue is managed by SB1 
Capital Markets, IOC 1. and Canara Bank 

Raliix India has obtained consent ol the 
contiollei ot capital tsucs to make an issue 
of 3 95 lakh 13 5 per cent secured convertible 
debentures of Rs 500 each at par Out of this, 
debentures ol Rs 94 lakh will be ofiered to 
the employees of the company on an 
equitable basis and the rest will be offered 
to the existing equity shareholders on a two- 
lor-three basts Each debenture will comprise 
ot two parts (I) Convertible portion of 
Rs 250 and (2-) Non-convcrtiblc portion of 
Rs 250 The convertible portion will be 
automatically and compulsorily converted 
into one fully paid equity share of the com¬ 
pany of Rs 100 at a price of Rs 250 per share 
at the expiry of six months The non- 
convertible portion will be redeemed at the 
end of ten years from the date of allotment 
The record date for the offer of debentures 
as well as the date when the issue will open 
.will be announced in due course. 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


New Sugar Policy: Better Late than Never 

SB 


THE Seventh Plan has been with us for so 
long now that it does come as a surprise to 
be told that the new sugar policy announced 
last week is in fact the policy for the Seventh 
Five-Year Plan. What is of course even more 
surprising is the fact that there is hardly 
anything new about the new policy Consider 
its mam features 

(1) The sectoral priorities followed in the 
Sixth Plan, namely a priority to the co¬ 
operative sector in the matter of new 
licences followed by the public and 
private sectors, is to continue 

(2) Basic criterion for licensing new factories 
will be abundant availability of cane in 
a compact area around the proposed site 
with a potential for further development. 

(3) No licence would be granted for the 
establishment of a new tactory within a 
radius oT 40 kms from an existing one 
(the preseni radius is 30 kms) 

(4) New units will be permitted an initial 
capacity of 2,500 tonnes of cane per day 
and existing units would be permitted to 
expand upto 3,500 TCD Expansion upto 
5,000 TC'D would be permitted only il 
all the additional cane required would 
be procured not through area expansion 
but improvement in cane yields 

!5) Backward areas may be preferred sub¬ 
ject to availability of cane and lechno- 
economic feasibility. 

(6) Soil loans would be available from the 
Department ot Food’s Sugar Develop¬ 
ment I und lor cane development by 
mills Mills are offered more incentives 
for lmpiovcmcnt ot cane yields and 
quality 

(7) The present regime of partial decontrol 
in the pricing and distribution of sugar 
will continue but the free-sale quota will 
be increased from the present share of 
45 per cent of domestic sales to 50 per 
cent. (Till last year this was only 35 per 
cent) 

(8) The government would announce the 
price payable for cane by the nulls at 
least two years in advance The price for 
the 1986-87 season will be Rs 17 per 
quintal and for 1957-88 it will be Rs 18 
per quintal This is being done to induce 
stability in cane output. 

(9) The retail price of sugar sold through 
the public distribution system will be 
Rs 4 85 per kg in the ensuing season as 
against Rs 4.80 per kg during the last 
year This is necessitated by the upward 
revision of the cane price. 

This in a nutshell is the new sugar policy 
which has been m the pipeline, according to 
the periodic statements made by the minister 
for civil supplies, for qpue sometime now. 

Clearly this policy is not going to make 
any major difference to the shape of things 


m the sugarcane or sugar economy in the 
long run At best it will help boost sugar 
production in the medium term since sugai 
prices are bound to remain firm given the 
increased share for ihe open market Con¬ 
trary to public reaction the decision to 
increase the share of free-sale sugar is the 
less dramatic of the components ot the new 
policy True, its implications are important 
for the industry and the consumer but the 
point is that what I he government has now 
announced is only a de jure recognition of 
what has been pursued over the last three 
years Despite the fact that the fiee-salc 
quota was to be only 35 per cent of total 
domestic sales till 1984-85 and was raised lo 
45 per cent during 1985-86 in actual fact 
free-sale releases and despalchcs have 
exceeded 50 per cent of total releases and 
despatches since 1983-84 To be more precise, 
in 1983-84 the free-sale releases amounted 
to 50 92 of total releases, in 1984-85 this was 
even higher at 54 26 pel cent and in 1985-86 
(upto May 1986) it was 54 42 per cent What 
the government has now announced is there¬ 
fore not going to alter the market situation 
immediately but u will clearly fnm up 
market expectations of future price trends 

The second important policy announce¬ 
ment which is already infructuous relates to 
the statutory minimum price for cane While 
the central government has announced a 
price of Rs 17 pci quintal lor the 1986-87 
season several state governments, in keeping 
with past praciice, have already announced 
state-advised prices ranging from Rs 230 (o 
245 per tonne 

In the area of industrial licensing the only 
important novelty of the new policy is the 
raising of the capacity level associated with 
the minimum efficient unit which in the past 
was in the range of 1,250 to 1,500 T(,D and 
has now* been raised to 2,500 TCD with 
provision for expansion upto 3,500 TCD 
While this is a welcome step its relevance is 
restricted by the fact that mills which are 
most in need of capacity expansion and 
modernisation are constrained front doing 
so due to the shortage of cane in the 
immediate vicinity of the mill It is common¬ 
place that a sugar mill cannot go to great 
distances in search of its raw material Hence 
any expansion of mill capacity must be 
based on locally available cane In parts of 
UP and Maharashtra where several units 
need to expand their capacity they are con¬ 
strained by the fact that these mills are 
competing for cane within the same area 

For a variety of reasons there has been an 
‘over-crowding’ of sugar mills in many parts 
of the country and this has become a major 
barrier to capacity expansion. The only 
solution in such cases is to improve cane 
yields and the sucrose content of cane On 


this front theie is a lot to be done in India 
which compaies poorly even with some of 
its Asian i ivals in terms of canc quality and 
Meld A majoi problem that canc develop¬ 
ment agencies have been facing is the propa¬ 
gation of high-yielding varieties of cane It 
is noi difficult to recognise the commonality 
of interest ol millers, growers and the 
government in improving cane quality—both 
in terms of per acre yield and sucrose 
content The new policy docs address itself 
to this question but n remains to be seen 
what conciete steps are taken by the relevant 
agencies in this direction 

A major problem that will confront the 
sugarcane economy and therefore the sugar 
mill industry in years 10 come will be the 
shortage ot adequaic water Cane is a highly 
water dependent crop and the overall shor¬ 
tage ot water resouices is going to pose a 
serious threat to the veiy survival of thiv 
industry in mans parts ot the coumiv 
Unless plans are being diawn up to meet this 
challenge much ol the investment I hat 
current policy changes may enccunage would 
be futile 

Noticeable bv its absence in the new policy 
statement is any mention of the policy with 
respect to the sugar buffer stock The easy 
availability of imported sugar over the Iasi 
few years seems lo have induced an element 
ol complacency on ibis score It is true that 
India has piofiied fioin the generally 
depressed world market in sugar since India 
i< not an important cxpottei ot sugar but 
has, in recent yeats, impoitcd substantial 
quantities ol it We must realise though that 
the curreni slump in the world sugar market 
cannot be expected to last very long and 
once the major sugar exporting countries 
restructure their production the international 
excess supply conditions may cease Indeed 
some ol the major sugai producers like Java, 
Philippines, Barbados and Jamaica aie 
lacing a major crisis since European beet 
sugar and high lructosc corn syrup (HFCS) 
arc displacing cane sugar from many western 
markets The restructuring of production 
structures in the world sugar market is 
bound lo make imports a less attractive arid 
feasible alternative lor India, and more so 
with the burgeoning deficit on the external 
payments account 

Imports are clearly not a long-term solu¬ 
tion to the problem of the inability of 
domestic production to keep pace with con¬ 
sumption, nor can they be expected to even 
out output fluctuations in the long run An 
adequate butler stock must be maintained 
both to induce stability in the home market 
and to hold the millers and traders on short 
leash, specially in the context of the current 
widening in the scope of the free-market 

It is believed that the Bureau of Industrial 
Cosis and Prices is currently engaged in the 
process of drawing up a long-term policy for 
sugar The last study undertaken by the 
BICP during the last months of the former 
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chairman’s tenure was shelved because it did 
not adequately take cognisance of the real 
pohtik that sugar policy has to face upto 
It is believed that the last BIC'P study recom¬ 
mended a virtual restructuring ol the 
industry in certain regions One wonders 
what ideas the present study will come up 
with It would also be shelved it it does not 
incorporate the political compulsions that 
government is subject to particularly in the 


THE balanced versus unbalanced growth 
controversy is making a comeback After it 
was sparked off in the early sixties with 
protagonists like Albert Hirschman and 
Ragnar Nurkse, the debate went through a 
dormant phase The revival of interest was 
mirrored in the recently concluded Eighth 
World Congress of the International 
Economic Association at Delhi The theme 
of the Congress was "The Balance between 
Industry and Agnculture in Economic 
Development” 

Viewing sectoral balance in terms of 
agriculture and industry is of course a highly 
aggregative exercise It is possible to dis¬ 
aggregate further and view sectoral balance 
in terms of agriculture, industry and services, 
or indeed one could disaggregate even 
further and study intra-agriculture or intra¬ 
industry balance too This issue relates to the 
optimal level of disaggregation How finely 
one wishes to disaggregate depends critically 
on the purpose of the analysis The finer the 
disaggregation the more difficult but more 
relevant becomes the analysis 

More important than the level of dis¬ 
aggregation is the fact that sectoral balance 
has many different though related dimen¬ 
sions. The earlier discussion was about 
balance between national producing sectors. 
Equally important is the balance between 
national consuming sectors which relates to 
the distribution of income. In this context, 
the balanced/unbalanced growth contro¬ 
versy can be interpreted as asking whether 
a more unbalanced distribution of income 
is preferable to a balanced one. Another 
aspect of sectoral balance is between regions 
This dimension is of obvious concern and 
interest in economies of continental pro¬ 
portions like India and China 

These aspects of sectoral balance are fairly 
obvious less obvious is the need to think 
of sectoral balance in terms of the foreign/ 
domestic divide The free trade argument is 
a kind of unbalanced growth argument— 
countries should specialise m producing 
these commodities in which they have a com¬ 
parative advantage The protectionist 
arguments by contrast advocate a balanced 
diversified economic structure This issue is 


case of sugar which, given the recent 
developments in Maharashtra Congress!I) 
politics, will once again become important 
parameters for any policy On the other 
hand, it would he a lutile exeicisc if u were 
not to confront boitllv the problems lacing 
the crop and the industry 
Whatcvei the stock-taking that the govern¬ 
ment wishes 10 do it is best done now—in 
any case, better late than ncset 


of obvious importance in India with the 
government’s liberalisation strategy 

The debate on the ecology and the 
environment can also be seen in terms of 
sectoral balance Certain activities which are 
growth promoting are environment negating 
How does one strike the appropriate balance 
between these? 

Viewed from this wider perspective one- 
can see that the issue of sectoral balance is 
the fundamental issue of economic develop¬ 
ment. The different dimensions of sectoral 
balance are not wholly independent Hence 
policies which may get the balance light in 
one dimension may upset the balance in 
another 

Although not stated in that form, several 
of the important papers at the Congress were 
about consumption balance. Amartya Sen's 
‘Africa and India: What Have We to Learn 
from Each Other’ and Prabhat Patnaik's 
paper on the Indian economy during the 
panel discussion were two of this genre 

CONSUMPt ION BAI ANCt 

Sen argued that the fundamental cause of 
famines is not per capita or aggregate food 
shortage per se, but rather the inability of 
significantly large numbers of people to 
procure a food entitlement that enabled 
survival Thus in a drought stricken area 
there is potential for famine because the 
incomes of the rural poor get suddenly 
depressed and they are unable to purchase 
enough food Prompt action in the form of 
cash for work programmes can avert the 
disaster without the transfer of large 
amounts of food to the area Sen did not 
specify where the finance for the relief 
programme was to come from. The answer 
is fairly obvious—from the exchequer, i e, 
from taxation But in a country like India 
much of the tax revenue comes from the 
urban rich. Hence this policy is a subtle 
transfer policy which cuts the consumption 
of one group and raises that of another It 
is a means of achieving a better consumption 
balance to avert impending famines 

Of course, potential famines are a one-off 
event They do not constitute a permanent 
feature of the economy Consequently, the 


transfer policy implicit in famine prevention 
is also a once-lor-al! policy, not a permanent 
and continuous one Malnutrition, however, 
is a permanent feature of the economy, An 
extension of the Sen hypothesis regarding 
tammes is that long-term chronic mal¬ 
nutrition is caused by long-term consump¬ 
tion imbalance Incomes and hence purchas¬ 
ing power are too low for too many people 
to allow them an entitlement to a healthy 
diet What is required to deal with this is a 
permanent policy which will raise rural 
incomes since the bulk of the poor are i ural 
peasants 

In the short run this will reqlnre a sizeable 
and continuous transfer policy since a cash 
for work programme far more extensive than 
a famine relief measure will be necessary .t 
may even be necessary to boriow from 
abroad since there are clearly limns to how 
much taxation can be raised for this purpose 
In the medium to long term, however, alter¬ 
native policies which will gradually replace 
ihe cash for work programme will be neces¬ 
sary These could take the form ol the 
development of agro based rural industries 
1 he public sector will have to lead the way 
but given enough tax incentives, theie is no 
reason why the private sec tot will riot lollow 
suit 

One of the obstacles to the development 
ot rural based mdustiie- is the ahsnkc ol 
a devent infrastructure I'vs is piuisclv wliai 
the cash for vvoik programmes anikl be used 
to develop—better loads, better drainage 
and sanitation, cheap local souiccs of power 
(windmills ’watermills), belter homes, etv 
I lie use ol appropr ne micimediaie techno¬ 
logy has a cleai role here 

In time, rural-based indusirv will provide 
enough jobs and hence stable incomes lot 
the rural peasantry At Uiat point, there will 
be no need lor the cash loi work pio- 
gramme But development ol such indusiiy 
takes time In the interim the v.ash for work 
programme will need to be financed In 
addition to taxation and foreign borrowing, 
there is another somewhat unconventional 
source of finance that is as vet untapped 
The government could auction industrial 
licences thereby generating additional 
revenue At present payments to obtain 
licences are under the table Should the 
government legalise and institutionalise an 
already existing system then revenue from 
the sale of licences will accrue to the govern¬ 
ment rather than to individuals 

Prabhat Patnaik’s analysis of the Indian 
economy also pointed squarely at consump¬ 
tion imbalance as being a fundamental 
weakness. Agricultural incomes are a major 
source of potential demand for industrial 
goods. Unless agricultural incomes are 
moderately high and stable, sustainable 
industrial growth will not be possible. This 
is particularly the case since our ability to 
capture foreign markets is smalt and unlikely 
to - get very much better in the medium run. 
Once again, attention to rural development 
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schemes of the variety discussed above 
would be a step in the right direction 

The consumption balance is of course 
highly related to the regional balance The 
variance of agricultural income and output 
across the different states is quite con¬ 
siderable. In a situation where the resources 
available for a comprehensive rural develop¬ 
ment programme are likely to be extremely 
limited, it will not be feasible to meet the 
collective needs of all the states Some 
ordering of priorities will be necessary One 
(though certainly not the sole) criterion must 
be rural per capita income in the state. This 
will be a more appropnate measure than 
simply looking at per capita income (rural 
and urban combined) 

The consumption balance also has a direct 
bearing on the ecological balance. A major 
problem facing India is deforestation. The 
rural poor have to scavenge for wood as it 
is their dominant fuel source In the process 
our shrub land and forests are getting 
denuded. Apart from its obviously un¬ 
desirable effect on the ecological balance, 
this process also reduces rainfall and 
increases desertification. In the long run this 
has a profound impact on our production 
balance too Redressing the consumption 
balance by raising agricultural incomes is a 
partial remedy as the rural poor will then 
be able to buy other sources of fuel This 
is no substitute for a comprehensive package 
of active policies aimed at reforestation and 
replenishing other renewable resources As 
Partha Das Gupta stated at the Congress, 
our attitude to the management of resources 
and the ecological balance has been “pretty 
nearly criminal” 

Another aspect of a deteriorating ecolo¬ 
gical balance generated by a poor consump¬ 
tion balance is the deteriorating state of our 
cities No doubt much of the pollution in 
our cities is industrial pollution However, 
there is no doubt that a significant part of 
urban pollution is caused by too many 
people having to live off an inadequate infra¬ 
structure. Rural-urban migration is one con¬ 
sequence of the weak consumption balance. 
As rural migrants enter already overcrowded 
cities, the strain on garbage clearance, sanita¬ 
tion, etc, is overwhelming. 

There are of course forces running in the 
opposite direction too. Improving the con¬ 
sumption balance by rural development pro¬ 
grammes does carry the risk of upsetting the 
rural ecological balance by generating indus¬ 
trial pollution. It is imperative that consider¬ 
able thought is given to the design of the 
rural development programme so as to 
minimise this risk. Rural pollution in the 
wake of rural development cannot be elimi¬ 
nated, but use of appropriate technology 
and safeguards can keep it down to a 
minimal level. Some .rural pollution is the 
cost of development. It is a price which most 
rural people will be willing to pay 


Trade Pot ic Y 

A crucial factor affecting the production 
balance is trade policy. This has assumed 
great significance in recent years in India 
with the government taking steps to liberalise 
the economy. In the past our industrialisa¬ 
tion strategy was essentially one of import 
substitution The strategy was implemented 
by import duties and quotas on imports (the 
import licence scheme). Liberalisation essen¬ 
tially consists of the phased removal of both 
of these barriers to import. 

The logic of the liberalisation strategy is 
essentially the classic gains from trade 
argument. Under free trade, a country’s pro¬ 
duction structure will be guided by world 
prices which the country cannot influence 
Production will be specialised towards these 
commodities in which the country has a 
relative cost advantage. This will necessarily 
imply an unbalanced production structure 
By specialising in producing what we 
produce cheaply we wilt be able to export 
a lot of it and thereby pay for cheaper 
imports of those commodities we can 
produce only at high cost Clearly the 
consumer will be better off. The strict logic 
of this argument requires a number of 
technical assumptions which are almost 
certainly false in India's case Those are not 
my concern here 

My focus here is on the fact that an 
essential requirement of the logic of a 
successful liberalisation strategy requires a 
large change in our production balance.. 
Necessarily our production balance would 
have to tilt heavily towards textiles (where 
we have a relative cost advantage) and away 
from intermediate and capital goods 
I 

The liberalisation strategy was forcefully 
advocated by our planners and bureaucrats 
at the Congress It was also pushed by 
economists connected to the World Bank/ 
IMF The examples of rapid growth achieved 
by Sooth Korea and Ihiwan who followed 
an ‘outward orientation’ in their trade 
policies were frequently quoted The key 
question which was not raised was the speed 
of response of the Indian economy to the 
liberalisation package. How long will it take 
for potential exporters to acquire the 
resources necessary for expansion? How 
long will it take for them to capture new 
markets abroad? By contrast to the delayed 
response of exporters, importers will hone 
in on the lower price offered by lower duties 
very fast. Thus in the short run there will 
be a balance of payments problem and a de¬ 
industrialisation process Capital goods 
industries will shrink in the face of foreign 
competition. A similar outcome occurred in 
Holland and the UK when North Sea oil was 
discovered The discovery necessitated large 
changes in the production balance involving 
a smaller manufacturing sector and a much 
larger services sector. The speed with which 


the manufacturing sector shed jobs was not 
matched by tnc sluggish growth ot the 
service sector A massive de-industrialisation 
occurred 

In a highly monopolistic economy like 
India, the response is likely to be sluggish 
too There is no immediate pressure on 
profitability which will spur the potential 
export sector to respond quickly. Had our 
own economy been competitive, there was 
a better chance of a quick response. The 
fond hope is that liberalisation will impart 
dynamism to Indian industry. In reality, 
however, internal dynamism is a pre¬ 
condition for grabbing the opportunities 
that the opening up of the economy has to 
oiler 

Whichever way one looks at it, it seems 
highly likely that the liberalisation strategy 
will result in short-term balance of payments 
problems These imbalances will have to be 
financed, presumably by foreign borrowing 
There may also be pressure to devalue the 
rupee This will immediately raise the price 
of our imports and thus vitiate some of the 
maior gains from import duty reduction. 
Even il we can ride this short term pheno¬ 
menon (and the ‘short term' may well be 
several years), the consumers who will gain 
will mostly be the urban rich. It is consumer 
durables which are most likely to come down 
in price if the liberalisation strategy is 
successful The impact on rural areas will 
almost certainly be negligible 

The production, consumption, regional 
and ecological balances form a complex 
nexus Economic policy cannot be properly 
conducted without due recognition of this. 
Severar economists have pointed to an in¬ 
appropriate consumption balance as being 
the fundamental weakness of the Indian 
economy It is the cause of malnutrition and 
potential famines, it is also a contributory 
factor m pollution and in slow industrial 
growth A large scale rural development 
programme is suggested as a remedy This 
programme will not be costless However the 
government's current favourite, the libera¬ 
lisation strategy, is not a costless strategy 
cither It will require foreign financing This 
same financing could be put to work in the 
rural development programme More 
generally it can be argued that the funda¬ 
mental problems of the Indian economy are 
the very low levels of the consumption of 
basic goods by the bulk of the population— 
viz, food, housing, medical care, education. 
Of these, only food is a potentially tradeable 
good. But in India for all practical purposes 
food is not an internationally traded good. 
Hence the fundamental problem concerns 
the low provision of goods which are not 
internationally traded Would not out policy- 
mackers be better advised to. concentrate 
their efforts directly on this problem rather 
than on a trade policy ol dubious benefit? 
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Menace of Moneylenders in Sagbara 

Mathew Kalathil 


I Hi Antvovlnva Piogranunc and the In 
tcgidted Rural Development Piogrnmtne 
have attempted to bring a certain number 
ol poor families above rhe poverty line 
within a given period of tune The prota¬ 
gonists of such programmes at times give the 
impression that rural impovensatton is about 
to be effectively biought under check W hile 
imaginative programmes lor eradication of 
poverty are needed, n is also necessary to 
look at the process ol tuial paupetisation 
What condemns people to live below the 
poverty line' 1 How many people are affected 
by the process of pauperisation' 1 How does 
the process operate' 1 Who aie responsible tor 
its opciaiion'' what can bung the ptocess 
undet control® A look at some cases from 
Sagbara taluka ol Bh.uueli district suggests 
that usurious moneylcnding is .1 uiaioi 
factor explaining the rapid pauperisation in 
the area It is more than likely that such c aics 
abound in olh r anas ,iI,o 

Blunatsinn Mopia was a icsulem ol 
Naiwadi village He isked lot tupcs one 
bundled tioiu a moncylendei ri siding in 
Selarnba in lune 1985 Bharatsing wanted 
the money to start a business ol selling 
vegetables going horn village to village I he 
money lender agreed to give the money to 
Rhaiatsing But he cut a commission tor 
himsell amounting to five rupees and gave 
Rs 95 to Bharaising The conditions uin- 
latcrallv imposed on Bharaising were the 
following. (1) He should return every week 
an instalment of Rs 16 for the next eight 
wet ks, thus paving Ks 28 bv way of interest 
lor two months, in adduion to the live 
rupees alreadv deducted by wav ot commis¬ 
sion, (2) he should provide another person 
as surety fot him, and (3) in case he failed 
to pay an instalment, he would pay a line 

Bhatatsing paid four instalment;, totalling 
Rs 64 to the moneylender On the filth 
Sunday he did not go to the moneylender 
in Sclatnha to pay back the fifth instalment 
The vety next mottling three cycle-borne 
musclemen ot the moneylender appeared at 
Bharatsing’s house and demanded the instal¬ 
ment Bharaising asked lor one day to get 
together the amount demanded The muscle¬ 
man took Bhatatsing and his surety along 
with them to Selarnba where the money- 
lendei opeiates his den In the den the 
moncylendei slapped Bharatsing on the face, 
abused him and intimidated him. Bharat- 
smg’s suiety intervened to give a fresh 
guarantee oil behalt of Bharatsing where¬ 
upon both weie set at liberty 

Mortally afiatd ol another capture by the 
musclemen, Bharatsing and his wife left 
their native village lor Ankleshwar, an 
industrial centre There they worked for 
some months to save sonic money for the 
moneylender When they had collected Rs 40 
Bhaiatsmg returned to his native place and 
handed over the entire amount to the money- 


leudei On 'VpnIS. 1986 the musclemen once 
again paid Bhaiatsinv a visit and demanded 
payment ol Rs 64 mote They were wanting 
to lake Bhatatsing once more to (heir den 
but Bhatatsing was adamant and refused to 
go with them On April 19, 1986 Bhatatsing 
picked up courage and made a complaint to 
the police station The police raided the den 
of the moneylender but an inspection ot the 
books revealed that the name of Bharatsing 
and the amounts he had borrowed and 
returned could not be found m the books 
[lie moneylender had a licence hut he simply 
refused to recognise Bharatsing as a client 
and denied having lent any amount to 
Bhatatsing bin. c the tiling ot the ease the 
monevleiulei has approached Bharalshmg 
tluough scvetal pet sons to compromise the 
matter which is now pending in couit At 
least 10 people have teported simtlat inci¬ 
dents in the village ol Narwadi alone 
Reliable souices u-poii that about 30 ol the 
150 heads ol households in the village are 
hooked to moneylenders 

liodiabhui Dcvnabhai Vasava is aged 55 
seats and he is a resident of Tavlt I alt village 
ol Sagbaia taluka He is a casual labouiei 
by occupation In lune 1984 lie asked a 
moneylender in Selarnba to lend him Rs 100 
and received Rs 95 A commission ot rupees 
live was deducted by the fender In 
December 1985 Godia paid Rs 100 in full 
to the lender I he lender did not give any 
acknowledgement or receipt to Godtabhai 
I he lender came recently to Godia and asked 
him to pay Rs 100 still outstanding I he 
musclemen ot the moneylender also pay fre¬ 
quent visits to Godia and do not allow him 
any peace Neither the lender nor his muscle¬ 
men have declared their names to the bor¬ 
rowers. Eight others from the same village 
complained that they were indebted to three 
moneylenders operating from Selarnba and 
that the lenders and their musclemen were 
harassing the borrowers as well as the 
persons who stood sureties for them The 
musclemen come any time of the night or 
day and threaten to drag them to Selarnba 
It ts learnt that 25 per cent of the population 
ol Tavlt Fait are indebted to moneylenders. 

The moheylenders and their musclemen 
are believed to be from south India There 
are some four lenders operating in Sagbara 
and they reside in Selarnba. The number of 
musclemen belonging to all four lenders is 
estimated to be 24 in all But at short notice 
they can collect a larger force from neigh¬ 
bouring talukas where too they have a 
flourishing trade in moneylending. 

lending cash is not the only business of 
the moneylenders They operate a hire- 
purchase section giving commonly used 
articles on credit to illiterate and ignorant 
people Servants of the lenders can be seen 
going to villages with hand-pulled carts (on 


four cycle-wheels) laden with steel chairs, 
steel vessels, suit cases, beds and other items 
ot furniture The goods are given on credit 
and the buyers are asked to pay Rs 2 per day 
lor a specified number of days Goods which 
arc available m the open bazat for a hundred 
rupees are sold to purchaser under this credit 
puichasc system for amounts ranging from 
Rs 150 to Rs 200, Here again the collection 
is ruthless with musclemen playing an 
important role 

The moneylcnding act is thus flagrantly 
violated in one form or another A large 
number ol poor tribals are fleeced of their 
earnings and left to work for the money¬ 
lenders paying exorbitant rates of interest 
Anyone who has had the misfoitune of 
boriowtng from the moneylenders or buying 
goods under their hire-purchase system is 
i(impelled to live below poverty line 
thereafter 

When latge-seale violations of law tiw.ui 
in broad daylight it ought to be picsumed 
that the authorities know ol it, and that 
theie is some working arrangement between 
them and the moneylenders It is well known 
that distillers ot alcohol pav to the law 
enforcing agent ics monthly instalments lot 
operating in the same taluka Presumably 
the moneylenders too have struck a deal with 
the enforcement agencies 

l he moneylenders have a well-knit busi¬ 
ness covering the whole of Sagbaia taluka 
I have reported data Iron. Narv> an and I.ivli 
Fall I he situation in Bliadod, Dhavhver and 
some other villages is even woise than m 
Narwadi and Favli l ali I he continuation ot 
this notations system .p'-uks ill ot not only 
the police but also ol the civil authorities 
as the area is a t Pal one and the state 
recognises that the tlhteiate tnbals need to 
he specially protected rite mamlatdai and 
taluka development ol liter and the tnbui 
sub-plan ol fleer arc supposed to be vigilant 
and ptoteet the helpless tribals from ex¬ 
ploiters ol various kinds But they don’t The 
teason may be that there could be some 
substance in the numerous complatn's of 
corruption and nepotism against some of 
them Some of the people’s representatives 
in the local government are those who could 
buy votes in the election Probably such 
representatives have to recover their ‘invest¬ 
ment ui election’ by taking ‘donations’ from 
the moneylenders and musclemen 

As it is obvious, the problem is a hard one 
to crack Only awareness-building on a large- 
scale among the citizensVan check-mate the 
racketeers As soon as the agents of money¬ 
lenders reported that the people of Tavh Fah 
were about to complain to the police and 
courts of law, the moneylenders rushed two 
or three times to the village and promised 
the villagers that they would not harass them 
again and persuaded the people not to 
complain. If a little awakening in regard to 
civic rights could be so salutary, it would not 
be absurd to think that awareness of rights 
and follow-up action to enforce the rights 
by a large number of ordinary cittzens 
can be effective against the menace of 
moneylenders 
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A Savage Enquiry 

Roger Jeffery 


IN April 1985, Wendy Savage’s contrail as 
a C onsultant Obstetrician Senior lectiner 
at the londori Hospital Medical School was 
suspended ‘Suspension’, as a means ol 
discipline, is rarely used in the NHS The 
procedure partly prejudges the issues in 
question, since the accused is punished 
betoie she has a chance to defend hersell, 
and so it is usually involved only when 
serious malpractice is invoked But in this 
case, the accusation was ot alleged in¬ 
competence; and the specific complaint 
rested on five cases selected from Wendy 
Savage’s case-load of 800 women delivered 
hy her under her supervision during fourteen 
months in 1983-84 Other people saw 
Savage's competence in a different light, this 
became cleai in June 1985, when she received 
the awaid of Fellowship ol the Royal College 
of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists, granted 
(as always) foi "advancing the science and 
practice ot obstetrics and gynaecology" 

I lie enquiry into the alleged incompetence 
took eight months to establish, and was 
(unusually) held in public, at the request ol 
the defence It lasted five weeks, and became 
a cause celebre " Wendy Savage was, in 
effect, on tual I'lie five ‘cases' were reviewed 
in exhaustive detail I luce were breech 
presentations (one of twins) and one 
presented facing forwards, in the fifth case, 
the baby stopped growing in the womb and 
was still-born Of the four live-born babies, 
one died after two days, but the other three 
deliveries were successful and the babies are 
alive and well So the criticism was not based 
on the ‘outcomes', and indeed both sides 
denied that this was the major issue. The 
charges related to the way the deliveries were 
conducted In fout cases, Wendy Savage was 
accused of delaying unduly the Caesarian 
sections which were eventually used to 
deliver the women, because the women were 
offered the chance of a trial of labour to see 
it they could deliver normally. Furthermore, 
it was suggested that because Wendy Savage’s 
ptocedures were ‘unorthodox’, her junior 
doctors were conluscd and were not given 
clear guidance but were left to carry out 
procedures they did not fully understand In 
the fifth case she was accused of failing to 
monitor the growth of the baby in the womb, 
by delegating the monitoring to the patient's 
GP and not taking over early enough when 
there were signs of problems 

Wendy Savage’s defence was that her 
practice was as safe as anyone else’s, in that 
every obstetrician could Find four or five 
cases a year tn their case-load to be ashamed 

* W Savage, "A Savage Inquiry". Virago, 
London 1986, £ 2 95 


of Furthermore, her perinatal nioruntv late 
(deaths of babies in the lust week ol hie, 
plus slill-hirths, as a fraction of all live and 
still-births) was lower than lliat ol her 
colleagues and the piofessoi who had 
brought the charges Secondly, she aigued, 
the evidence lor confusion amongst her 
junior stall was unfounded, and she was in 
fact anextremilv populai teacher and super¬ 
visor Thirdly, many of the specific charges 
were contused and incorrect in many details 
Fourthly, and most importantly, she aigued 
that her practice was well within the bounds 
of aeeeptabihtv, and that she was following 
procedures which were at icast as well 
supported by the relevant evidence as weie 
those of her cntics 

The panel ot uuairy (two obstetricians 
and a lawyer) announced in Julv 1986 then 
decision that none of the chaiges against 
Wendy Savage had any substance Alter 
many delays, Savage finally returned to work 
in November 1986, nineteen months a I lei 
she had had hei i aieer so rudely mteri upted 

I his bald statement ol the undisputed 
sequence of events generates many ques¬ 
tions, of motive and intent, for Wendy 
Savage's acuiseis C leaily the whole enquiry 
was an unnecessary waste ot public money, 
potentially dcstioving the reputation of an 
excellent obsteti ician. Why did it take place 11 
Four issues can be identified, each ol which 
became embroiled in personal antagonisms 
Wendy Savage stood for (and has increasingly 
become a symbol and spokesperson for) a 
feminist, ami-technocratic, anti-racist and 
anti-authoritarian approach to the delivery 
of health care m Britain today 

He\; feminism is by no means extreme It 
ts reflected in her approach to abortion. She 
iccountx her experience of the effects of 
illegal abornons, encountered in her prac¬ 
tice in Africa and the US as well as in 
Britain As she describes it, her approach to 
medicine was changed by these expencnces, 
when she realised that in abortion work “you 
had to believe what the woman (old you" 
She developed a day-care aboition centre, 
which became one source of hei male col¬ 
leagues’ hostility towards her And she noted 
the “incongruity of a speciality (obsteti ics) 
devoted to women being almost totally con¬ 
trolled by men” Several women’s groups 
supported her when she was suspended, in 
eluding the National Childbirth Trusi and 
the Association lor the Improvement of 
Maternity Services Her case became a locus 
for a countrywide debate on the future 
delivery of maternity services, and women’s 
groups were prominent amongst the sources 
of funds which flowed in to pay for the legal 


*,osts ol hei detain (eventually taken over 
bv the Medical PioteU'on Nonets) Her 
Maull m the c>cs ol some ol liei male 
colleagues, was that in forwarding hei views 
she would lira pi iv ilie game ol being a 
"good and agreeable gul but challenged the 
paternalism ol the* medical piolcssion 

Hei alternative approach was not exactly 
ladical She is not lolallv opposed lo the use 
ol technology in Juldbuill She questioned 
the extent to vv Inch labour was being luuried 
along bs medical iniei vciuions Hei ( aesa 
nan section iate wu* lower because she 
allowed a longei lahoui (where possible) 
before intervening lo operate However, this 
general appioaeh included the assumption 
that pregnancy and ehildbiilh ate noi 
diseases, nor do they rotiUnelv icqune highly 
trained medical involvement So she deve¬ 
loped a shaied system ol eaie, involving 
inidwivcs and GF\ mote lully in managing 
a woman's pregnancy and dcl'vcv Amongst 
all ol tlmm suppoited hei campaign lot 
reinstatement, in marked contiast to her 
academic eollt agues 

This alternative appioaeh in its tuiii, 
reflected a willingness to shift the power 
ililfeicnlidl in medicine lowaids the patient, 
a position suppoiled bv the Sus nil 1 si Medit al 
Association, the local (. omimmitv Health 
( oline 1 1 and many medical students I he 
carnality of hei conccm that women be 
involved m making decisions about the 
couise ol then own labouis comes out 
clearly in her ‘obstetric philosophy' 

(1) Women are different, and each woman 
and each labovii should be managed 
'Individually 

(2) Midwives and doctors must have clear 
reasons lor procedures and birth 
management options 

(3) < ominunicaiion between the woman, 
wiih oi without hei paitnei, and 
mcmbeis ot the clinical learn should be 
Hank and complclt 

(4) ( hoice lor the woman is impoitant, and 
midwives and doctors have lev overcome 
then aulbontaiidinsm (reinforced by 
ilien naming) whilst accepting respon¬ 
sibility lot file saving decisions 

Hei lespect toi hei patients led hei lo Iry 
to organise hei obstemn practice to mint 
mise inconvenience lo her patients, and lo 
be sensitive lo anv ot then special concerns 
I bis shows most cleai tv in hei relationships 
with hei Bengali patients, anioni’ hei >iaun 
chest suppoileis and huming a substantial 
part ol her ptadice Her opponents inclu¬ 
ding the l.iwvet who led the piosocution 
and the di.niman of the Distnct Health 
Authority--let slip a series of remarks which 
were at best insensitive jnd al worst racist 
One ol the cases used against her was ol a 
Bengali woman, and this cleai Iv caused ner 
the most pain She had delayed a Caesarian 
section because the couple were strongly 
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opposed to it, and she knew of waxes where 
a Bengali woman who had a Caesarian 
section held against hei, with tragic con¬ 
sequences, So Wendy Savage allowed a 
longer trial ol labour for this woman, but 
eventually had to persuade her and her 
husband that a normal deliveiy was not 
going to be possible The baby died two days 
later, but no post-mortem was carried out 
and the cause of death remains obscure 
Wendy Savage is cons meed that the death 
was not caused by the delay in operating, bin 
the couple in question remain unhappy and 
feel that she let them down 
Wendy Savage's opponents believe, essen¬ 
tially, that doctors know best, that an active 
interventionist policy is sound; and that 
maternity care should mean that mothers 


THE Third National Conference was held 
in Chandigarh from October 1 to 4, 1986 
Women from all walks of life—academicians, 
political party workers, voluntary agency 
activists, environment groups, civil rights 
groups, trade unionists, journalists and 
students—attended the conference. There 
seems to be an overt unity and a tecling of 
togetherness But we could not help asking 
ourselves—is this solidarity real? Does the 
sheer fact that we are women a sufficient 
base to bring us together? Does gender over¬ 
ride class and ideological contradictions? 
What do we have in common? 

The theme of the conference—women, 
struggles, and movements—provided a com¬ 
mon starting point An overwhelming 
majority of the delegates were from urban 
areas The movements and struggles under 
discussion were both urban and rural—but 
most contemporary movements under dis¬ 
cussion were urban—i c, most of the activists 
were from organisations working in urban 
areas Thus, the heterogeneity was not so 
apparent—even though the ideological 
conflicts were very sharp 

Wc were there to take stock of the women's 
movement We were there to learn from each 
other, shaie experiences and above ail to 
voice our confusions, fears and mistakes We 
were among the converted and thus, we 
could afford to take the debate to a higher 
level than what is possible in a mixed 
audience, where wc have to simultaneously 
deal at many levels We hoped to build 
bridges between researchers and activists. 
The unfolding of the conference left many 
questions unanswered and many processes 
uninitiated and we left Chandigarh with the 
same nagging questions we came with Yes, 
we felt a bit reassured that so many of us 
were asking the same questions—but we 


come to doctors, with doctors offering scry 
little ‘give’ in return They tried to control 
hei subtly or directly before, when that 
failed, they organised her suspension, when 
that did not make her give in, they hoped 
the enquiry would silence her, when that 
failed, they threatened to resign or refuse to 
work with her, to delay her return to work 
Their antics have dismayed the medical 
establishment, which has lost considerable 
face 1 such differences are not supposed to 
come out into the public view. But they have 
not been defeated, and despite the triumph 
of Wendy Savage's fight, entrenched reaction 
must still be overcome before mothers tan 
be sure that they will share in the manage¬ 
ment of their own picgnancies and their own 
deliveries 


failed to take the debate further Each 
session started afresh—almost on a clean 
slate—and the debate invariably failed to 
take olf for lack of time Almost all ot us 
felt this way but we could not change or even 
influence the course of events 

Over the years, most academic and scien¬ 
tific conferences have evolved a structure of 
their owm Grand maugrations, ostentatious 
lunches and dinners, many many papers, 
very little in-session discussion, and of 
course, a lot of free time to interact in¬ 
formally. This structure does permit a 
certain degree of freedom, but it has its 
limitations too The feminist movement has 
time and again questioned such structures 
and we have even talked of evolving alter¬ 
native forms of organisations. 

The Chandigarh conference did deviate to 
a certain extent A wide cross-section of 
participants were invited, financial assistance 
was provided to activists and the sessions 
were open to any one who was interested 
But we confined ourselves to the conven¬ 
tional format in many ways The inaugura¬ 
tion ceremony and the subsequent walkout 
by a significant section of the delegates set 
the tone for conference The relevance of 
such ceremonies had been much debated 
during the Second National Conference, 
held in Trivandrum in 1984 Nevertheless, the 
same error was repeated in 1986 Thus the 
debate began afresh—do we need to con- 
toim to such ‘traditions’? 

Two days latei another event evpked very 
strong emotions Activists from the ‘ehipko’ 
movement were to speak in one of the 
plenaries We were eagerly waiting for them, 
but we were stunned by what finally 
happened. The session on Punjab—to which 
several political parties sent representatives 
to reiterata'the stand on the issue, went on 


for far too long This session was very 
coruroverstal Moreover there was almost no 
debate—only speeches. However, finally the 
ehipko group did come on the stage Un¬ 
fortunately the activists were given an hour 
and a half interspersed with many announce¬ 
ments about the ‘tea’ hosted by the governor. 
They were asked to rush through their 
presentation, and there was no time for 
discussion This event raises some very 
important issues 

What is the culture and language of such 
conferences'’ Can there be any meaningful 
dialogue between non-urban and non- 
English speaking activists and the delegates 
who are primarily urban especially in an 
environment that is alien to the former? 
Conferences like the one undei discussion 
demand certain skills—i e, to package one’s 
thoughts/arguments into a small capsule of 
time Standard cliches and terminologies 
have evolved over years and a regular 
conference-hopper is very adept at using 
them Urban activists and those who are not 
in the conference circuit feel restrained, but 
they do not feel alienated However, a rural 
activist finds it next to impossible to package 
her thoughts into a small capsule of time 
and in an environment that is also alien f he 
stage, the public address system and the 
physical distance between her and the 
delegates only intensifies the alienation 
Thus when a few activists are invited to a 
conlercnce—more so one on women strug¬ 
gles and movements, they expect greater 
sensitivity and therefore, a more flexible 
structure When such sensitivity is absent, 
it can smack of tokenism, where rural 
activists are reduced to a show piece 

Aruna Roy stressed on this diversity in her 
talk on alternatives She made one signi¬ 
ficant point The women’s movement is 
fragmented and weak and it is primarily 
urban middle class Many women are active 
in movements which are not perceived as 
being pari of the ‘women’s movement—for 
example the ehipko movement or fisherfolks 
struggles Thus, there is a barrier that keeps 
the women’s movement an exclusive preserve 
of the urban middle class There is thus a 
separation of women’s issues from other 
political issues The need today, she said, is 
to make a paradigmatic shift in our percep¬ 
tion of the problems faced by Indian women 
We must break out of our middle class pre¬ 
occupation and try to look at the world 
through the eyes of the rural and urban poor 

At a theoretical level the DAWN document 
prepared for the Nairobi conference, tried 
to address itself to the problems of the poor 
in the Third World The problem of poverty, 
underdevelopment and growing polarisation 
in the world was discussed in the DAWN 
document. The radical feminists have stres¬ 
sed on these issues time and again. The real 
question is one of internalising this’perspec¬ 
tive and seeing the women’s movement as a 
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part of the larger struggle for a bettet 
soc ietv, a xanct emironment and a more 
participative democratic process At the 
same time wc should not lose sight of the 
gender issue and therefore, must stress on 
the specific dimension of the women's 
question These sound like oft-repeated 
platitudes; however, they have to be reiterated 
because this perspective has not been 
internalised by a significant section of 
women 

The underlying tension relating to the 
feminist movement between the question of 
being separate/exclusive on the one hand and 
being part of the larger struggle on the other; 
between women’s participation in a trade 
union of dominant left paitics and the need 
tor exclusive women’s wings/organisations, 
was raised over and over again at the 
sonlerence 

I he discussions on informal sector, irade 
unions, political parties and ideologies, 
siudents movements—raised this issue On 
the one hand political parties have started 
women’s wings, the CtM(M) lor instance has 
,i women’s organisation and their trade 
union has a journal 1 okc oj the Working 
Women, on the other hand there is no 
appreciable change in their attitude towaids 
women's issues Women’s participation in 
sulIi parties has remained marginal For 
example, the textile stnke forced many 
women to go out and work Women con¬ 
tributed a lot to the strike However, most 
trade unions seem to be insensitive to the 
problems and potential ol such women 

Out ol the 13 sub themes, a significant 
number tried to grapple with class, gender 
and ideological contradictions in different 
struggles However, the main problem was 
o'.e of time Thete were over 126 papers, and 
thus very little time for discussion 

The session on women and media was 
perhaps one of the most controversial—both 
for what was included and what it failed to 
include At the outset—what do we under¬ 
stand by the word media’’ Newspapers, 
magazines, advertisements, TV a whole 
range of material produced for communi¬ 
cation—both printed and audio-visual 
There has been a lot of discussion on alter¬ 
native media—those that question the domi¬ 
nant values and thus propagate an alter¬ 
native value system, and thus break out of 
the mainstream preoccupation. Whai, 
however, happened in Chandigaih was that 
only a particular kind of alternative media 
was discussed—those produced by and for 
women Songs, posters, street theatre and 
some video films (Yes, there was one presen¬ 
tation on a critique of Indian TV.) The most 
significant lacuna was that the entire dis¬ 
cussion was depoliticised, and the press was 
totally bypassed. 

Singing songs together is a necessary 
bonding process in any struggle. Posters and 
theatre are very powerful mediums of com¬ 
munication. When such tools are given 


primary importance to the exclusion ol a 
meaningful debate on the politics of the 
media and the limitations and poiential of 
newspapeis, eic—ihen such an exercise has 
very little meaning There were many 
journalists in the conference—they could 
have initiated a dialogue on the above issues 
Tbday a few ‘special issues’ are allotcd to 
‘women’ Every important magazine and 
newspaper resoits to such populist reserva¬ 
tion—when their regular news reporting is 
not sensitive to women, Why does this 
happen 1 Is this not a kind of tokenism too 1 

When we talk about alternative media we 
cannot ignore the politics of separateness 
Whether it is the dalit question, or the pro¬ 
blems of minorities—we have time and again 
noticed the political implications ol a light 
foi separate identity As an oppressed class, 
caste, gender, or community the first step in 
any struggle involves a certain degree ol 
separation to establish one’s identity and 
power Even publicity is made possible only 
when one's separate identity is established 
F’octry, music, literature, etc, become very 
important symbols The bane of most smug¬ 
gles of minorities is that the mainstream 
politics rarely peinnts a comeback. Then the 
minority psychology takes over, and the 
process of alienation only intensifies This 
has happened to most minorities—a search 
for separate identity by a minority, religious 
community unleashes many unintended 
forces The women’s movement cannot 
afloid to ignore these political dynamics. 
Needless to say the media plays a very 
important role Thus, when a session on 
women and media, fades to discuss these 
interconnections and confines itself to the 
narration of experience of individuals, many 
of us were disturbed 

Does alternative media mean those pro¬ 
duced by women for women only 1 How did 
X, Y or Z write a particular song, or feel 
when she acted in her first play, was narrated 
with gteat interest The session on music 
involved a group singing exercise' Narration 
of individual expenences and a discussion 
on forms took precedence over content The 
debate was stripped of any political content 
Can a study of any movement be reduced 
to a collation of personal experience 1 

Music, theatre and audio visual program¬ 
mes can become very important tools in any 
struggle, but out ol context they have very 
little meaning Iri a serious conference on 
struggles the potentials and limitations of 
alternative and mainstream media could 
have been discussed Granted that no session 
can include everything but in this case the 
main issues were ignored. Women's studies, 
women’s wings of parties, women's develop¬ 
ment centres in universities, special courses 
on women, etc, etc, are very popular today 
The number of students undertaking re¬ 
search in women’s studies is increasing every 
year International agencies are vying with 
each other to fund work on women, Women’s 


issues have become popular with our film 
world aLo On the other hand, the ‘Muslim 
Women Protection Bill’ which reduces 
muxlim women to second class citizens is 
passed in spile of widespread opposilion 
The number of women burnt death for 
dowry increases everyday and above all the 
participation of women in mainstream 
politics continues to be marginal 

At one level it seems as if the women's 
movement is being co-opted by the state and 
by the mainstream media International 
agencies and the government has made a lot 
of aid available to women's organisations 
In Chandigarh, the sheer numbers could 
overwhelm an uncritical observer At 
another level there is no appreciable change 
in the status ol women We must realise that 
our strength docs not lie in the politics of 
co-optation Our strength and our success 
is inextricably linked with the struggles of 
the rural and urban working class, the 
environmentalists, the anti-communalists 
and the backward classes. 


Ceat Tyres of India 

CEAT TYRES OF INDIA has stepped up 
dividend from 15 per cent to 21 per cent dur¬ 
ing 1985-86 The bonus shares will not be 
eligible for this dividend as per the direction 
of the controller of capital issues. With in¬ 
crease in sales from previous year’s Rs 160.82 
crore to Rs 200.33 crore, gross profit jumped 
from Rs 6 71 crore to Rs 19.08 crore, reflec¬ 
ting a substantial widening of profit margins. 
Although tax liability was considerably 
higher, net profit expanded from Rs 1.61 
crore t» Rs 6.81 crore. The distribution to 
the shareholders enjoyed a hefty cover of 
5 20 times as against 1 73 times previously. 
Exports increased by 38 per cent to 7.38 
crore. The company’s products made further 
inroads into the quality conscious and 
sophisticated markets like USA New designs 
suited to the specific requirements of these 
markets were engineered and tubeless tyres 
in the truck range were developed which have 
been well accepted The company emerged 
as the largest automotive tyre manufacturer 
in India and sold over 2 million tyres dur¬ 
ing the year Its wide range continued to 
cater to various types of vehicles, that is, 
from two-wheelers to heavy duty trucks and 
included special purpose tyres for off-the- 
road use such as in mining and excavation. 
Efforts for modernisation of the facilities ai 
the Bombay plant are continuing The ex¬ 
pansion scheme at Nasik was completed and 
the production there was higher by 32 per 
cent The company has taken on-hand the 
project for manufacture of radial tyres for 
cars at the Nasik plant which is expected to 
come on stream by mid-1987 The glass fibre 
division's sales improved by a further 36 per 
cent and there has been a rising demand for 
its products 
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Labour Use in Rural India 

A Study of Spatial and Temporal Variations 

A Vaidy ana than 

This paper examines inter-state and inter-district variations in total labour input into agriculture per unit of 
area and the reasons for these variations. Also discussed are the determinants of rural non-agrtcultural employment. 
There exist quite large regional variations in the ratio of non-agricultural to total employment in rural areas and 
an exploration of the reasons underlying these variations could hopefully provide some basis for judging how 
far they are amenable to manipulation bv policy 


I 

Salient Features of Labour IW- 
in Rural India 

FOR a long tune the decennial population 
censuses were the only source of informa¬ 
tion on the pattern of employment in rural 
India fcvery census gives some idea of the 
proportion ot rural population engaged in 
economic activity, and their distribution by 
sector of employment Pretty detailed sec¬ 
toral break-up ol the working population is 
generally available upto the state level 
though at the district level only broad sec¬ 
toral pattern of employment is published. 
However, problems of determining the ac¬ 
tivity status ol particular individuals, the 
tact that workers often do several types of 
work covering different ‘sectors’, and the 
difficulties ol capturing the intensity of 
employment in a short questionnaire ad¬ 
ministered at a single point of time have 
severely limited the usefulness ol their data 
In order to overcome these problems, the 
NSS took up intensive surveys of a scien¬ 
tifically selected sample ol the population 
Ironi rural and uibau areas all over India 
1 hough these sutveys weie slatted in the tit- 
lies, it took tune to evolve suitable standar¬ 
dised concepts and procedures—a process 
which was greatlv facilitated bv tcseaichers 
who sought to understand the various facets 
of manpower utilisation by using the NSS 
and other data (See especially the Dantwala 
C ommittee Kepoit 1972 and papers pre 
seined at a seminar held m C enlie for 
Development Studies, 1975 ) I his process 
was largely completed by the early 1970s 
Sn.ee that tune the NSS has not only been 
cdieful to maintain comparability ol design, 
concepts and piocedures, but has also 
published rather detailed tabulations which 
give a fuller and more meaningful picture 
ol the composition of the labour force, level 
and pattern of employment and incidence 
of unemployment 

Ruku 1 Allot r in 1977-78 A Naiionai 
Prohi t 

In 1977-78 the estimated working 
population—peisons usually engaged in 
productive activity 1 —in rural India was 
around 198 million, including the usually 
(i e. chronically) unemployed, the labour 
force (in terms of usual status) was around 
201 million The labour force consisted of 
139 million males and 61 million females 


representing about 65 per cent and 39 per 
cent respectively of the total population of 
the two sexes aged 5 years or more 

More than 60 per cent of both male and 
female workers in rural areas were self- 
employed or employed in family enterprises; 
the remainder were wage labourers. Some¬ 
what more than one-tourth of the male wage 
labourers were working on regular wage 
salaried employment, the rest being casual 
labourers Most (over 90 per cent) of female 
wage labourers were in the latter category. 

In terms of their usual status about fout- 
fifths of the rural male workers’ and 86 per 
cent ot females were employed in agriculture 
(including animal husbandry, fisheries and 
forestry) Mining and manufacturing (in¬ 
cluding utilities) absorbed a little over of 7 
per cent ot male workers (6 per cent among 
female), and trade, transport and finance 
(5.5 per cent among 2 per cent females), and 
services 5 1 per cent (3 per cent among 
females) 

Not all people classified as ‘usual workers’ 
are employed all the time A better measure 
of employment would be in terms ol the 
number of days worked, on an average day, 
only 56 I pci cent ol males actually had 
work while 64 per cent were categorised as 
workers according to their usual status The 
difference is even more marked in the case 
of females where the comparable propor¬ 
tions arc 22 per cent and 38 per cent respec¬ 
tively Also the extent of unemployment 
measured with respect to the daily status is 
considerably higher than with reference to 
usual status, while barely 1 per cent of the 
male workers (according to usual status) 
report themselves to be chronically unem¬ 
ployed, unemployment measured on the 
basis of current daily status works out to 
over 7 per cent of the labour force 

Altogether in 1977-78, an estimated 62 7 
bilhon persondavs were spent on economic 
activity, 1 reported unemployment was 4 7 
billion inandays Roughly four-fifths of the 
total workdays are spent in agriculture—78 
per cent among males and 83 per cent 
among lemales A little over 70 per cent of 
the total employment (in terms ol person¬ 
davs) is accounted for by males, two-thirds 
represents the contribution of self-employed 
(own account workers and their family 
helpers) Ol the remainder, which measures 
the extent of wage paid employment, almost 
three-fourths (72 per cent) are accounted by 
casual wage labour The incidence of wage 


employment relative to total employment is 
higher in non-agricultural sectors (48 per 
cent compared to 30 per cent in agriculture); 
over half of rural non-agricultural wage 
employment is on a regular basis while over 
80 per cent of wage employment in agri¬ 
culture consists of casual labour The in¬ 
cidence of casual wage employment is also 
much greater among females (table I) The 
data also suggest that while most of the 
casual non-agricultural employment is in 
manual work, about half of regular wage 
employment is non-manual work 4 

The NSS also gives some idea of the 
break-down of agricultural work by major 
operations These data, summarised in table 
2, shows ploughing, sowing, transplanting, 
weeding and harvesting—which arc all im¬ 
portant operations in crop production— 
account for barely two-fifths of the total 
labour use (in terms of persondays) in this 
sector About 5 per cent is used for non- 
manual work—presumably supervision But 
over 55 pci cent ol the laboui input is 
classified as ‘other manual work’ A finer 
breakdown ol this category would be useful 
to get a proper appreciation of the impor¬ 
tance ol other operations related to crop 
production, and ol activities other than crop 
production (such as animal husbandry) 1 

There are also marked differences in the 
relative importance of female labour bet¬ 
ween different operations They figure pro¬ 
minently in transplantation, weeding and 
harvesting: in fact they out-number the 
males in the casual labour category in the 
latter two operations, but are relatively less 
important or play a minor role in others 
(notably ploughing and non-manual work). 

Changes over Time 

The NSS also provides the estimated 
population and its employment characteri¬ 
stics on the basis of sample data for 1972-73, 
1977-78 and 1983 They suggest that the 
labour force participation rates in terms of 
usual status of males aged 5 or more years 
has remained more or less stable during this 
period, while that of females shows a slight 
increase in the latter part of the period com¬ 
pared to 1972-73 However the workforce 
participation rates in terms of current daily 
status—which are invariably lower—show a 
progressive decline in the case of males, a 
fall between 1972-73 and 1977-78 and stabi¬ 
lity thereafter in the case of female 6 (table 
3). TJus would seem to suggest average dura- 
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lion of employment per usually employed 
worker (measured by the ratio of CDS to US 
participation rates) has fallen over this 
period; but almost alt of it occurred between 
1972-73 and 1977-78 This index does not 
show any change—if anything there is a 
marginal improvement—on 1983 compared 
to 1977-78 

There has been a progressive and substan¬ 
tial decline in the proportion of male 
workers in the self-employment category 
Among females, the proportion fell in 
1977-78—the fall being somewhat less pro¬ 
nounced than among males—but did not 
change thereafter The obverse of this 
phenomenon is the progressive rise in the 
share of wage labour in the workforce— 
from 34 per cent to 40 per cent in the case 
of males and 36 per cent to 38 per cent 
among females Another significant trend 
is the growing casualisation of wage labour, 
the tendency being again more pronounced 
among males male casual wage labourers 
as a proportion o! male wage labourers rose 
from 64 per cent in 1972-73 to 73 per cent 
in 1983 Female wage labour, predominant¬ 


ly (88 pci cent) casual to being with, has also 
increased reaching 92 per cent in 1983 
(table 4) 

It is also possible to get a rough idea of 
the trends in employment in terms of person- 
days of work Between 1972-73 and 1977-78, 
total employment of persons between the 
ages of 15 and 59 years is estimated to have 
risen by only 2 3 per cent (from 51 6 billion 
persondays to 52 8 billion persondays)— 
male employment using by some 7 per cent 
and female employment falling by about 9 
per cent On the other hand, based on 
estimates for population aged 5 or more 
years, total employment as well as that ol 
males and females taken separately seems to 
have remained at the same level as in 1977-78 
(table 5) However the change between 
1977-78 and 1983 should be interpreted with 
caution because (a) the 1983 estimates are 
based on data lor only two sub-rounds 
(covering six months) while 1977-78 esti¬ 
mates relate to the full year, (b) the rise in 
rural population between 1977-78 and 1983 
on the basts of NSS estimates seems to be 
substantially below the rate shown by the 


census 

The pattern of rural employment shows 
a significant and sustained tendency to diver¬ 
sification The percentage of rural workers 
(in terms of their usual status) reporting to 
be employed in aguculture and related ac¬ 
tivities has fallen among both males and 
females, the fall among males (from 83 2 per 
cent in 1972-73 to 76 8 per cent in 1983) 
being more pronounced than among females 
The increase in the share of non-agricultuial 
sectors is distributed widely among different 
categories of non-agricultural activity, 
though the gain in construction, tiansport, 
trade and services seems to be relatively more 
than in manufacturing (table 6) We do not 
have as detailed sectoral distribution of per¬ 
sondays of employment bin we can get some 
idea of the trend in the relative growth of 
agricultural and non-agucuftural employ¬ 
ment from table 3 This gives a slightly 
different picture in thai the share of rton- 
agncuhural sector in total employment fell 
between 1972-73 and 1977-78 (the fall being 
quite pronounced among females), but had 
risen substantially ihcrcafter especially 
among males (22 per cent to 27 per cent) 
Indications are that the share of non- 
agricultural sector in total employment (per¬ 
sondays) in 1983 is significantly higher than 
in 1972-73 

REGIONAL VARIAI'IONS 

There are large regional variations in prac¬ 
tically every facet of labour utilisation 
Salient features of these variations based on 
1977-78 data can be seen from table 7 The 
overall labour force participation rate (in 
terms of usual status) for males varies from 
55 per cent in Kerala to over 70 per cent in 
Andhra Pradesh, and for females from 
13-14 per tent in Assam to 54 per cent in 
Rajasthan In terms of current daily status, 
the participation rate are generally smaller, 
and the range of variation much larger 
(These statistics are not presented in table 7 ) 
(2) the extent of open involuntary unemploy¬ 
ment (in terms ol CDS) rages from a low 
2 pet cent of labour force in MP to nearly 
a third in Kerala (3) Wage employment as 
a proportion of iota! rural employment, 
which is less lhan 10 per cent in Rajasthan 
and Jammu and Kashmir, exceeds 40 per 
cent in Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Orissa and West 
Bengal Wage employment is largely in the 
form of casual labour in most states, but 
in a few—notably Punjab, Haryana and 
Assam—the major part ol it is accounted 
by regular employment (4) The share of 
non-agricultural activities in total employ¬ 
ment ranges trom barely 12 per cent in MP, 
to nearly 30 per cent in West Bengal and an 
exceptional 49 per cent in Kerala (5) The 
quantum of employment in agriculture 
relative to the area sown also shows large 
variations. 

There are also signilicam deferences bet¬ 
ween states in terms of the direction and rate 
ol change in the pattern ol labour use over 
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Male 

30 2 

S 3 

9 7 

45 3 

25 2 

2 4 

7 8 

35 4 

1 cmale 

II 0 

0 8 

5 6 

17 3 

93 

0 3 

4 8 

14 4 

Ibial 

41 2 

6 1 

15 3 

62 6 

.34 5 

2 7 

12 6 

49 8 

Stturi i 

S arvekshanu. 

J-O 1981 

S37-S38 







J SHI I 2 PlSI RIHUTION ol 1 MI'I OS MI Nl (IN Pi RSON DaSs) IN Ac.RIC Dt rt Rt BS OPfcRAIIONS, 
C snooRits oi Laihh r and St \, Ai i -Indi \ 1977-78 


Operations Pei Cen 

l Distribution of Total 

Ratio of Female to Male labour by 



labour Input 



Type of Labour 



Male 

Female 

Total 

All 

Family 

C asual 

Regular 






1abour 

1abour 

Workers 

Ploughing 

14 0 

1 5 

10 3 

0 04} 

0 04 

0 05 

0 003 

Sowing 

20 

1 6 

1 9 

0 A32 

0 27 

0 61 

0 11 

Transplantation 

2 7 

5 8 

3 6 

0 863- 

0 50 

1 53 

0 45 

Weeding 

7 2 

14 7 

9 7 

0 831 

0 66 

1 32 

0 22 

Harvesting 

Oihcr manual work 

12 7 

19 5 

14 7 

0 629 

0 52 

0 90 

023 

in aguculture 
Non-manual work 

ss 9 

53 8 

55 8 

0 393 

0 40 

0 47 

Oil 

in agriculture 

5 5 

3 1 

48 

0 227 

0 23 

0 32 

0 08 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

0 408 

0 37 

0 62 

Oil 

Source Sarvekshanu, 

J-O 1981 S37-S38 






T shi r 

3 L Alien k fORct Pskill U’siioN Raiin 

* IN Rl RAl 

India 




1972-73 


1977-78 


1983 



US 

CDS 

US 


CDS 

US 

CDS 

Male 

64 6 

58 0 

64 9 


56 I 

64 2 

55 4 

Female 

37 7 

25 2 

39 3 


21 6 

39 I 

21 8 


\ores * Per cent of population in each sex aged 5 or more years who are in the labour force 
(= working population + unemployed) Includes main and marginal workers 
US * Usual Status, CDS = Current daily status 
Source : COl, NSSO (1985). 
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time. Tkble 8, which summarises the availa¬ 
ble data for three points of time over the last 
decade, shows. 

(1) Between 1972 and 1977 employment 
grew at a slower pace than rural population 
in all but 2 states This was also the case in 
several states during the subsequent five 
years, but in a majority of them, employ¬ 
ment growth kept pace with or even exceed¬ 
ed population growth Overall, in Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Maharashtra, Rajasthan and 
Tamil Nadu employment growth seems to 
have persistently fallen short of population 
growth over the period, the gap being par¬ 
ticularly pronounced in Tamil Nadu 

(2) In a majority of cases unemployment 
rates fell between 1972 and 1977 but in the 
subsequent six years, it shows a rise in a 

Taui r 4 


majority of cases Only Tamil Nadu shows 
a persistent rise in unemployment rate in 
both periods—the 1983 level being 60 per 
cent higher than in 1972. A fety states (AP, 
Bihar, MP) have recorded a progressive fall. 

(3) The share of non-agricultural employ¬ 
ment rose in a majority of states—the rise 
being particularly marked m Haryana, 
Punjab. Jammu and Kashmir, Karnataka, 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal 

(4) The incidence of wage labour shows 
a progressive rise in a majority of states (II 
out of 16)—the rise in the first half of the 
period being in general more pronounced 
than in the latter part Interestingly there are 
several cases where the incidence of wage 
labour has remained stable (Kerala) or even 
declined (Maharashtra). 


Composition of Workers (Main and Maroinai ) Ac < ordino to Uslai Status m 
CATU.ORY OF EMPLOYMENT 

( Perceniuges) 


1972-73 1977-78 1983 



M 

F 

M 

1- 

M 


F 

Self-employmeni 

Regular wage/salaned 

65 9 

64 5 

62 8 

62 1 

604 


t-J 

employment 

12 1 

4 1 

10 6 

2 8 

10 8 


3 1 

Casual wage labour 

22 0 

31 4 

26 7 

35 1 

28 8 


34 7 

Total 

10(1 

100 

100 

100 

100 


100 

Source GOI, NSS (1985) 

12 







Tabu 5 Esiimaied Iotai Empiovmeni 

bv St.x and Sfc rok, India 1972-73 to 

1983 






(10 

11 person dues) 


1972-73' 


1977-78 


1983 4 


M 

f 

T 

M F 

T 

M 

1- 

r 

Agriculture 27 6 

12 7 

40 3 

29 7 12 3 

42 0 2 







35 4 14 4 

49 8' 

33 2 

13 6 

46 8 

Non-agriculture 8 2 

3 1 

11 3 

8 5 2 3 

10 8 2 







99 29 

12 8’ 

12 1 

3 6 

15 7 

Total 35 8 

15 8 

51 6 

38 2 14 6 

52 8 2 







45 3 17 3 

62 6’ 

45 4 

17 2 

62 5 


•Sources 1 Sarvekshana, January 1980 (relates to workers in age group 15-59 The concept of 
workers corresponds to main marginal workers) 

2 Survekshanu, April 1979 (relates to mam workers in age group 15-59) 

3 Sarvekshurui, July-October 1981 537-538 relates to main woikers aged 5 years or more 

4 GOI, NSS (1985) relates to workers (main marginal) aged 5 < years Based on esumates 
lor lanuary to June 1983 


r Mil I 6 Sl-c IORAI DlSI Kllll't ION ()l M MN and MaRCiIN M WoRKFRS 
(Ac c ohdinc. lo IJm.ai SlMi s) 1972 73 to 1983 

(Pen enluges) 



1972 

-73 

1977-78 


1983 


M 

1 

M 

I- 

M 

1 

Agricultural, hunting, forestry and 
fishing 

83 2 

89 7 

80 6 

88 1 

76 8 

86 7 

Mining and quarrying, manufactuimg 
electricity, gas and water 

6 3 

4 9 

7 1 

62 

80 

7 2 

Construction 

1 6 

1 0 

1 7 

0 6 

26 

0 9 

Wholesale and retail trade, transport, 
storage and communication, financing 
real esiale, etc 

4 2 

1 S 

5 s 

2 0 

65 

2 1 

Commumiy, social and personal services 
and others 

47 

2 9 

5 1 

3 0 

5 9 

30 

Total 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

1000 

100 0 

*100 0 


Source GOI, NSS (1985) 14 


In what follows we intend to explore fur¬ 
ther the factors underlying the inter-state 
variations in respect of the labour use in 
agriculture and the importance of non- 
agncultural employment. The focus will be 
primarily on variations at a point of time, 
but to the extent possible we will also ex¬ 
amine the differences in respect of direction 
and magnitudes of changes over time 

II 

Labour Use in Agriculture 

The NSS estimates of agricultural employ¬ 
ment imply that in 1977-78 on the average 
355 days of human labour (of all ages and 
sex) were used per hectare of net cultivated 
area and close to 300 days per hectare of 
gross cropped area At first sight this seems 
quite out of line with estimates derived from 
other surveys, notably the Farm Manage¬ 
ment Surveys (FMS) conducted during the 
1950s and the 1960s The FMS data, cover¬ 
ing some 20-25 districts, give a figure vary¬ 
ing from 55 mandays per hectare of gross 
crop area to a maximum of 190 days 

However, it needs to be noted that the 
FMS got information from the farmers 
regarding the quantum of labour used in 
specified operations connected with crop 
production and animal husbandry The NSS 
on the other hand asked the sample workers 
as to the kind of work they did and the 
amount of time they spent on it The FMS 
listing of operations is not exhaustive o( all 
activities related to crop production—there 
being ambiguities concerning post-harvest 
operations and the notion of time spent on 
a particular operation (For instance how is 
travel tune between job to be treated?) Their 
coverage of animal husbandry is incomplete 
in that they provide estimates only for 
maintenance of work animals There can 
also be differences between the perception 
of the employers and the workers in reckon¬ 
ing ‘working time' In general, the NSS 
would seem to be more comprehensive in its 
coverage of activities and may be expected 
to give somewhat higher figures of labour 
input than the FMS type of enquiry 

A second factor is that the estimates bas¬ 
ed on FMS cited above are in terms of stan¬ 
dard mandays in order to allow for differ¬ 
ences in the quantum (and quality) of labour 
effectively put in by workers of different ages 
and sex It is conventional to postulate that 
females and children effectively do only a 
fraction of the work done by adult males 
NSS estimates do not make any adjustment 
for age-sex differences in the quantum of 
work per unit of time For both these 
reasons, it is not surprising that the NSS 
estimate of labour input should be higher 
than the estimates from FMS. We will be 
using both sets of data in the subsequent 
discussion for both show large variations in 
labour intensity of agriculture across 
regions. 

Table 9 presents state-wise estimate of 
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total labour input into agriculture (and 
related activities) per unit of land in 1977-78 
along with data on related characteristics 
having a bearing on labour use. Table 10 
gives similar data for selected districts from 
different parts of the country on the basis 
of the FMS. 7 

As noted earlier the average labour input 
per hectare of net sown area according to 
NSS estimates ranges from around 210 per- 
sondays in Rajasthan/Haryana to nearly 600 
days in Bihar. The FMS data which relate 
to districts dispersed all over the country 
show the labour input for crop production 
above to vary from less than 50 standardis¬ 
ed mandays per hectare of net sown area in 
Ahmednagar to 200 days in Surat/ Bulsar 
("fable 10) Including labour used for 
maintenance of draught animals raises the 
figure by around 10 per cent, but does not 
significantly affect the extent of variations 
in labour intensity of agriculture. 

The existence of large variations in labour 
intensity of agriculture across Asian coun¬ 
tries, and the possible reasons therefor were 
examined by lshikwa in his pioneering work 
published in 1967. The problem was further 
explored, this time in a more detailed way 
and with greater emphasis on intra-country 
variations, in a series of studies under the 
auspices of the ILO-ARTEP This series in¬ 
cluded three studies relating to India—one 
(Alagh et al, 1978) dealing with inter-district 
variations in labour intensity defined m 
terms of the stock of male labour relative 
to cultivated land, a second (Bardhan, 1978) 
focusing on inter-farm variations in labour 
input in selected districts; and the third 
fXBl i 7 


(Vaidyanathan, 1978) seeking to explain 
variations m the number of labour days per 
unit area across selected districts and across 
crops and operations. Our focus here is on 
inter-state and inter-district variations in 
total labour input into agriculture per unit 
area and the reasons therefor. 

Ishikawa (1967, 1978), it may be recalled, 
sought to unravel the role of technological 
and institutional factors affecting labour 
intensity; He distinguished between land 
augmenting technological change which 
raises the output per unit of land and thereby 
facilitates greater use of labour and changes 
(typically associated with mechanisation of 
farm operations) leading to a saving in the 
amount of human labour needed for cultiva¬ 
tion He argued that m the initial stages of 
development, technical change of the former 
variety is more prominent and results in a 
progressive rise in labour input per unit area. 
At a more advanced stage the influence of 
labour saving technical changes becomes 
more important, leading eventually to a 
decline in labour intensity of agriculture. He 
saw irrigation as the crucial element—or the 
‘leading input’ as he called it—of land 
agumenting technical change inasmuch as 
it is a pre-condition for other land augmen¬ 
ting changes (such as higher cropping inten¬ 
sity and more intensive use of fertiliser) to 
take root 

Among the institutional factors Ishikawa 
stressed were the size of holding, the in¬ 
cidence of tenancy and the working of the 
market for inputs and outputs That there 
is a marked inverse relation between labour 
intensity of cultivation and size of holding 


i miniated Emimoymini* and Its Components in Rural Areas m Stviis 1977-78 


Stale 

(1) 

Total 
Employ¬ 
ment 1 

(2) 

Employment in Agriculture 
Total' Per Ha : (3) as Per 

NSA Cent of 

(2) 

(3) (4) (5) 

Wage Labour 
rotal 1 (6) as Per 
Cent of 
(2) 

(6) (7) 

Casual 
Labour as 
Per Cent 
of Wage 
Labour 1 
(8) 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

5 96 

4 58 

420 

76 8 * 

2 50 

35 6 

646 

Assam 

1 60 

1 35 

499 

84 5 

0 69 

33 2 

49 0 

Bihar 

6 19 

5 03 

585 

81 2 

2 43 

39 1 

77 5 

Gujarat 

2 96 

2 53 

266 

85 3 

0 95 

28.3 

74 3 

Haryana 

1 03 

0 80 

215 

77 7 

0 24 

154 

442 

J and K 

0 48 

0 36 

414 

74 2 

009 

50 

404 

Karnataka 

3 48 

2 97 

280 

85,4 

1.39 

37 5 

75 5 

Kerala 

1 84 

0 94 

428 

51 2 

0 87 

42 2 

57 I 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

6 02 

5 25 

281 

87 4 

1 81 

27 2 

68 5 

Maharashtra 

5 96 

4 79 

262 

80.3 

2 63 

39 7 

55 6 

Orissa 

2 70 

2 14 

356 

79.3 

1 11 

40 8 

68 4 

Punjab 

1 38 

1 08 

239 

78.3 

0.43 

25 0 

45.5 

Rajasthan 

3 72 

3 18 

209 

75.4 

0 48 

7 5 

57 7 

Jamil Nadu 

4.40 

3.18 

506 

72.3 

1 51 

42 3 

63 1 

UP 

10.25 

8 30 

450 

81 0 

1.85 

15 2 

61 7 

West Bengal 

4 07 

2 91 

452 

71.4 

1 83 

42 3 

648 


Holes: * Relate to main workers among males and females aged 5 years or more 

1 10* days per annum. 

2 Person-days. 

3 Males, current daily status. 

Source: Computed from NSS estimates for the 32nd round, Survekshana, April-June 1981 


has been noted much earlier and different 
explanations offered (Sen, 1962; Srimvasan, 
1971). Ishikawa argued that in the absence 
of outside opportunities, involuntary 
unemployment was likely to be more under 
‘market economy arrangement’ than under 
commuhity type arrangements (characteri¬ 
stic of Japan in earlier times). Feudal 
landlords with monopsonistic or oligop- 
sonistic power with respect to labour is 
recognised as a third type of institutional 
arrangement with distinctive consequences 
for labour intensity Where farming is car¬ 
ried on by cultivator families, he argued, if 
land lease and/or labour market were suffi¬ 
ciently competitive and the supply of land 
for rent/demand for wage labour are rea¬ 
sonably elastic, there need not be much of 
an employment problem I f these conditions 
are not met, ‘‘disguised unemployment is 
likely to emerge under market economy 
arrangements though it can be avoided to 
the extent that community arrangements for 
providing employment to all members are 
in operation in some form” (Ishikawa, 1978 
89-91). 

Bardhan’s empirical analysis of the varia¬ 
tion in labour intensity across farms in 
Bengal also emphasises differences in 
technology and institutions—irrigation, 
multiple cropping, fertilisers and HYV are 
the major elements of technology considered 
in his analysis, among institutional factors 
average farm size, percentage of area leased 
in, bargaining power of labourers and the 
wage rate for hired labour are prominent 
(Bardhan, 1978) 

Our data set which relates to 16 states and 
18 districts do not permit a detailed analysis 
of the impact of institutional factors, part¬ 
ly for the reason that relevant information 
is not available and partly because the obser¬ 
vations are far too few We will therefore 
focus here primarily on the role of techno¬ 
logical and environmental factors in explain¬ 
ing the inter-regional variations in labour 
intensity of agriculture, with some observa¬ 
tions on the changes in labour intensity in 
recent years Our analysis suggests that while 
technological factors are important, differ¬ 
ences in agro-climatic environment are a 
significant factor influencing the producti¬ 
vity of land and hence the intensity of labour 
use 

Let us begin with a relatively simple ques¬ 
tion, namely, whether the level of labour in¬ 
put per unit area bears any systematic rela¬ 
tion to the productivity per unit area Both 
the state cross-section and the district cross- 
section show that there is a significant 
positive correlation between the two That 
is states/districts where the output per unit 
of gross cropped area is high tend to use a 
larger input of human labour per unit of 
gross area Data for different size class of 
holdings in a few selected districts—the 
choice being determined by availability of 
data—also show in most cases a positive 
association between the two variables but the 
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Are drug 


in 


and profits \ 

fndiaMgh? ^ 



'\ v 'V' 


'IV 




\ ‘ 


Drug prices in our country are among 
the lowest in the world This is a fact 
confirmed by the Tariff Commission, 
expert committees and official surveys 
and studies 

Drug prices have been under 
government control for 24 years now 
And for the last 15 years they have 
been fixed according to a clearly 
defined, official pricing formula under 
which not only the price of bulk drugs 
but also the price of each and every 
formulation or dosage form is 
controlled On top of this, there is a 
ceiling on the overall profit a company 
can make 

Because of this three-tier control, no 
company can overcharge, or make 
exorbitant profit, or increase prices 
without the prior approval of the 
Government 

While drug prices are thus controlled, 
there is no control whatsoever on the 
prices of raw materials, packing 
materials, utilities, services ana other 
inputs Their cost has been rapidly 
escalating 

Cost escalation without corresponding 
price adjustments has sharply eroded 
the industry's earnings to levels well 
below those prescribed by the 
Government 
Prices 

The table above itlintrxtes that drug 
prices in India are lower than those 
prevailing in developing and developed 
countries 

Profits 

Studies show that the profits of the 
dmg industry have been sharply 
dec! fining over the years Pre-tax profit 
..today ts no more than 5 pier cent of 
' salcf against the permitted 8-13 per 


(Price to the consumer in Rs ) 


Name of the Drug 

Unit 

India 

Pakistan Sri Lanka 

Indonesia 

U K 

Chloramphenicol 

(antibiotic) 

250 mg/12 caps 

6 87 

8 32 

18 80 

18 43 

21 

30 

Metronidazole 

(anti-diarrhoeal) 

200 mg/10 tabs 

2 76 

5 74 

0 74 

43 52 

25 

54 

Ferrous Sulphate 
(anti-anaemic) 

150 mg/15 caps 

8 40 

0 3o 

13 15 

— 

12 

03 

Ibuprofen 

(analgesic) 

200 mg/10 tabs 

6 13 

4 08 

10 34 

12 80 

7 

67 

Propranolol Hcl 
(anti-hyperterv*ive) 

10 mg/250 tabs 

48 78 

no so 

112 42 

— 

70 

05 

Salbutamol 

(anti-asthmatic) 

2 mg/10 tabs 

1 11 

3 40 

2 07 

10 24 

4 

57 

Nifedipine 
(cardiac drug) 

10 mg/10 caps 

6 00 

31 65 

5 40 

20 48 

20 

50 

Cimetidine 

200 mg/10 tabs 

7 96 

36 41 

17 54 

49 92 

35 

59 


(anti-ulcer) 


There are several other industries in 
which profits are far higher than in 
the pharmaceutical industry as the 
Reserve Bank of India study on 
profitability in Indian industry clearly 
shows. 

According to the Hathi Committee the 
profit before tax as a percentage of 
sales was 15 5 pier cent in 1969-70, this 
had fallen to 7 4 pier cent by 1973-74 

A study by the National Council of 
Applied Economic Research (NCAER) 
showed that there was a pronounced 
decline in the profitability of the 
industry after 1978-79 Profit before 
tax was 8 8 per cent of sales in 1978- 
79 which dropped to 7.29 pier cent in 
1979-80 

An OPPI study of 24 drug companies 
showed that p>re-tax profit was about 


5 8 per cent in 1984-85 and 5 pier cent 
in 1985-86, against the permitted 8-13 
pier tent 

Neither the charge that drug prices in 
India are high, nor the criticism that 
drug companies are making exorbitant 
profit, is borne out by facts 

Issued m the public interest by 

ORGANISATION OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCERS 
OF INDIA 

Cook's Bfnlding, Dr D N Road 
Bombay 400 001 
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correlation is statistically significant only in 
rtine out of 13 cases (table 11) In three 
districts labour input per unit area tends to 
fall as output per umt area rises, the tenden¬ 
cy being significant in all cases The elasticity 
of labour input relative to productivity per 
unit of cropped area—taking only cases 
where the coefficient of association is 
significantly different from zero—ranges 
from - 0 5 to nearly +1 1, the majority lying 
in the range 0.73 to 1 0 But the small 
number of observations available in this data 
set and the fact that they relate to group 
averages makes them a rather unreliable 
basis for a confident inference This will have 
to wait the analysis of farm level data In 
the rest of this section, we will be concern¬ 
ed with only the variations in the averages 
across states and the selected districts 
It is useful to start with proximate factors 
influencing the overall labour intensity of 
cultivation Variations in labour per crop¬ 
ped hectare must be seen as the combined 


effect of variations across space/farms in the 
quantum of labour used to raise each in¬ 
dividual crop, and in the proportion of area 
allocated to different crops The latter, which 
reflects differences in crop pattern, is impor¬ 
tant particularly m the Indian context 
because (a) wide variety of crops are raised 
and (b) their labour requirements vary widely 
It is therefore reasonable to expect that, 
other things being equal, a region/farm 
where the crop yields are higher will tend to 
use more labour, and that where labour in¬ 
tensive crops are more important overall 
labour intensity is likely to be higher One 
can think of ways of constructing indices to 
capture the pure yield differences and the 
pure crop pattern differences across the 
regions/farms as the case may be, but we 
have not attempted it in the present study 
Instead we have used the overall yield per 
hectare of cropped area 8 and the propor¬ 
tion of area devoted to labour intensive crops 
as approximation ot the two factors 9 But 


for any given level ol productivity and crop 
pattern, the extent ot mechanisation ot 
cultivation operations could make a signifi¬ 
cant difference to the labour intensity If we 
were to explain variation in labour input pet 
unit of cultivated land (as distinct from crop¬ 
ped area) it would be necessary to bring in 
besides the above three factors, difference* 
in cropping intensity as well The relation 
may be written thus 

HLD/GCA - f(O/GCA, °fo LIC, TP/na 
HLD GCA 
GCA * NSA 


HI D/NSA 


where 

HLD = human labour days 
O - output 
GCA = gross crop area 
TP = Tractor power 
%LIC « percentage of GCA decoted to 
labour intensive crops 
The above relations were estimated wtfh 
a linear multiple regression for both the 


Tabu ft C'HxNt.ts in Sllectid Aspects or Rubai Mai t- EMinoYMfNi in Major Siam s, 1972-81 


Employment 1 Unemployment 1 _ Non-AgnculturalEm ploy ment 2 Wage labour 1 



1972-73 

(1) 

1977 78 
(2) 

1983 

(3) 

1972-73 

(4) 

1977-78 

(5) 

1983 

(6) 

1972-73 

(7) 

1977-78 

(8) 

1983 

(9) 

1972-73 

(10) 

1977-78 

(11) 

1983 

(12) 

Andhia Pradesh 

63 5 

61 8 

604 

69 

5 7 

56 

23 5 

25 3 













24 1 

23 9 

40 0 

45 8 

46 6 

Assam 

55 7 

53 0 

53 6 

1 5 

0 8 

1 9 

18 5 

94 













15 1 

21 9 

23 8 

32 3 

35 9 

Bihar 

55 7 

53 9 

52 9 

5 7 

5 7 

42 

20 2 

18 9 













193 

22 2 

39 5 

40 9 

42 8 

Gujarat 

57 3 

55 6 

55 6 

3 5 

4 5 

3 0 

21 4 

18 3 













17 5 

22 4 

34 4 

37 2 

404 

Haryana 

56 5 

52 4 

55 1 

22 

40 

3 4 

20 6 

26.0 













23 5 

26 8 

24 0 

28 2 

30 0 

Jammu and 

55 5 

56 4 

50 5 

52 

49 

84 

19 4 

26 6 





Kashmir 








28 7 

35.8 

94 

20 3 

26 8 

Karnataka 

59 2 

58 4 

58 4 

46 

4 5 

4 7 

20 5 

19 2 













18 6 

28 3 

37 8 

41 8 

41 5 

Kerala 

41 1 

38 4 

40 6 

12 8 

13.7 

13 4 

50 3 

49 5 













47 8 

47 9 

54 3 

53 8 

54 5 

Madhya Pradesh 

61 5 

59 7 

607 

2.2 

1 9 

1 6 

12 5 

134 













13 8 

16 6 

27 3 

31 0 

33.7 

Maharashtra 

58 4 

58 2 

56.0 

56 

3 4 

40 

34 8 

24 0 










* 



23 9 

29 0 

53 5 

48 7 

47 4 

Orissa 

58 3 

55 8 

57 5 

6 3 

45 

5 ! 

22 4 

20 6 













19 6 

28 2 

39 9 

45 6 

43 7 

Punjab 

608 

58 6 

59 4 

29 

2 « 

4 1 

19 9 

25 2 













23 0 

26 8 

30 7 

36 0 

33 6 

Rajasthan 

64 2 

60 5 

57 I 

3 2 

26 

3 1 

21 7 

27 3 













19 7 

24 2 

10 2 

17 1 

20 5 

Tamil Nadu 

61 6 

57 5 

52 7 

7 2 

8 4 

12 0 

24 9 

.31 5 













30 1 

19 0 

42 4 

48 4 

54 2 

Uttar Pradesh 

58 7 

55 7 

56 4 

1 9 

2 5 

22 

20 4 

21 5 













20 7 

24 4 

21 6 

24 4 

24 1 

West Bengal 

52 4 

54 5 

50 7 

7 2 

s 7 

8 8 

25 9 

26 7 













25 2 

33 2 

48 1 

49 () 

50 4 


■Votes It should be noted that the 1972-73 figures roughly correspond to the category ot main plus marginal workers introduced in 1977 7g 
The figures for 1977-78 in respect of 15-59 years relates to main workers only; that for 5+ years in 1977-78 and 1983 relate to main t 
marginal workers 

1 GOl, NSS (1985); Key Results of the Last 3 Quinquennial NSS Enquiries on Employment and Unemployment Report No 315 (Delhi, 
mimeo) figures refer to percentage of population aged 5 years and more in terms of current daily status during Januarv-June of each year 

2 The top row, against each state gives percentage non-agricultural to total employment for males in ihe age group 15-59 years The botiom 
row gives the percentage for males aged 5 + years All figures refer to CDS and are from Sarvekshana January 1980 (for 1972-73) Sarvekshana 
April 1979 for 1977-78 (15-59). Sarvekshana January-Apri! 1981 for 1977-78 (5+ years) and GOI NSS (1985) Report No 315 for 1983, 

3 Computed from Sarvekshana October 1977 (for 1972-73), January-April 1981 (for 1977-78), and Report No 305 of NSS for 1983 





inter-state and inter-district cross-section 
(table A). 

The inter-state cross-section corroborates 
that the proportion of area devoted to labour 
intensive crops has a strong positive relation 
to overall labour intensity of agriculture, 
while tractorisation has a depressing effect 
on labour absorption The output per gross 
cropped acre by itself does not seem to have 
significant bearing on labour input per unit 
of cropped area. In the inter-district cross- 
section, somewhat surprisingly, none of the 
three factors seem to have a significant 
association with labour intensity, though the 
signs of the coefficients are in the expected 
direction 

A different way of approaching the pro¬ 
blem and one which has the merit of focus¬ 
ing on the factors underlying variations in 
cropping intensity, yield and crop pattern 
would be to relate the differences in labour 
intensity to differences in respect of agro- 
climatic environment and technology, keep¬ 
ing a distinction between those elements of 
technology which are labour-augmenting 
and those which tend to displace labour 
Much of the available analysis of labour use 
in agriculture focuses on the effect of 
technology There are numerous studies on 
the effect of particular types of technology 
(irrigation, HYV, mechanisation) on labour 
intensity (Mehra, 1976, Bartsch, 1977). 10 
There is general agreement that the elements 
of bio-chemical technology (like irrigation, 
HYV, fcruhsers) are all land augmenting and 
therefore conducive to absorption of more 
labour But there is difference of opinion on 
whether mechanisation of operations other 
than irrigation are, on balance, labour ab¬ 
sorbing or labour saving Some people (in¬ 
cluding Ishikawa) hold that mechanisation 
by increasing speed of operations makes it 
possible to complete timely sowings on a 
larger area and to raise intensity of cropp¬ 
ing above the levels feasible with manual or 
animal-drawn equipment Both these being 
labour absorbing may more than compen¬ 
sate for the reduction of labour use in the 
operation which is mechanised The weight 
of evidence in India (Agarwal, 1980, 
Binswanger, 1978), however, suggests that 
mechanisation is distinctly labour saving and 
we will work on that hypothesis 

Irrigation, as Ishikawa so strongly em¬ 
phasised, is in many ways the crucial element 
of bio-chemical technology The scope for 
using other inputs (notably HYV and fer¬ 
tilisers) and their productivity depends 
critically on the availability of soil moisture 
and ihe timeliness and assurance of its sup¬ 
ply And irrigation is supposed to make an 
improvement over rainfed cultivation in 
some or all these respects, besides making 
a significant dil fercnce to crop pattern But 
quality of irrigation varies and the propor¬ 
tion of area irrigated, which is conventionally 
used as the irrigation index, is not sufficiently 
refined to capture differences in quality of 
irrigation. Insofar as groundwater irrigation 


is superior to surface irrigation in terms of 
the above criteria, the ratio of area irrigated 
by wells to total irrigated area could be used 
as an index of irrigation quality. Wfe will also 
do the same, but it must be noted that this 
is till not wholly satisfactory inasmuch as 
it does not capture differences in the quality 
of surface irrigation (in terms of quantum 
and assurance of water supply) or of dif¬ 
ferences in the extent of conjunctive use of 
surface and ground water. The extent of area 
receiving irrigation is also not a satisfactory 
index of soil moisture. Part of the reason is 
that the area measure fails to discriminate 
between wide differences in the quantum, 
timing and assurance of water supplies 

But more importantly, since soil receives 
moisture both from irrigation and rainfall, 
the effect of the former on cropping inten¬ 
sity, crop pattern and productivity depends 
significantly on the quantum and seasonal 
distribution of rainfall. (For a more detailed 
discussion see Vaidyanathan, 1985 ) Ideally 
we need to have a measure of the soil 
moisture status in different seasons reflec¬ 
ting the combined effect of rainfall and 
irrigation. Since this is not possible— 
essentially because we have no data on the 
volume of water delivered from different 
irrigation sources by season or of the irriga¬ 
tion efficiency—we have to make do with the 
area measure of irrigation but in conjunc¬ 
tion with information on rainfall 

Insofar as the level of use and productivity 
of other bio-chemical inputs (especially 
HYV and fertilisers) are a function of soil 
moisture, we need not take explicit account 
of the latter. The complementarity between 
soil moisture and the level of other bio¬ 
chemical inputs and their productivity, 
however, is not strict: Variations in these 
respects can and do occur within any given 
moisture regime for a variety of other 
reasons, e g, soil conditions, knowledge of 
farmers, relative prices Therefore, there is 
some point—subject to data availability— 
to including fertiliser inputs proportion of 
area under HYV, per cent of area treated 
against pests and disease as independent fac¬ 
tors affecting productivity and hence labour 
use 

The other major technological determi¬ 
nant of labour use given bio-chemical in¬ 
puts, is the degree of mechanisation of farm 
operations (other than irrigation, which is 
clearly labour agumcnting and incorporated 
in the irrigation index) The effect of 
mechanisation of particular operations on 
overall cropping intensity or productivity 
cannot be settled at the macro level We can 


only see whether the degree of overall 
mechanisation (excluding irrigation) has, 
given the bio-chemical inputs, a net positive 
or negative association with labour intensi¬ 
ty We use the total horsepower of the tractor 
stock as the index of mechanisation. 

To recapitulate 

HLD GCA 

HLD/NSA = - - 

GCA NSA 


HLD/GCA = 

f (O/GCA, % LIC, TP/NSA) 

since GCA = 

1. (NIA/NSA, IAW, TR, RJS) 

NSA 

TA"' 

O/GCA - 

f, - — 

% LIC =- 

: (CCA. F. HYV, TP) 

F, f, NJA JAW tr R)S) 

we may view 

( NSA , IA 


HF P as a function of 
NSA 

NIA/NSA, ■AW, TR, RJS, TP/NSA. h and HYV 
1A 

IAW - Irrigated aiea by wells 
TR - Total Rainfall 
RJS - % rainfall in June-Sept 
In the present exercise we have not con 
sidered F (because it tends to be highly cor- 
releated with irrigation and crop pattern) 
and HYV (because reliable data are not 
available) 

A linear multiple regression analysis of the 
inter-state cross-section shows that other 
things being given regions with higher total 
rainfall tend to have a higher labour inten¬ 
sity the higher the proportion of irrigated 
area the higher the labour intensity, and the 
greater the extent of tractor use the less is 
the labour intensity. All these relations are 
statistically significant There is but a weak 
positive association between the proportion 
of irrigated area served by wells and labour 
intensity The analysis of inter-district cross- 
section confirms that there is a significant 
positive association between labour inten¬ 
sity on the one hand and total rainfall, and 
(somewhat less strongly) the extent of irriga¬ 
tion It also shows that the greater the 
seasonal concentration of rainfall the lower 
the labour intensity Mechanisation, however, 
does not have a significant relation with the 
labour intensity (Table B) 

Our data confirm that the overall irriga¬ 
tion ratio does indeed have a significant 
influence on labour intensity of agriculture, 
but it can explain only a small proportion 


1’ABtr A Comic itNTs or Mui run r Regression or Labour Intfnsity or AoKicutruRr 
(HLD/GCA) against SeujCted Variables 



O/GCA 

Per Cent LIC 

TP/HA 

R J 

Inter-state cross-section 

-176 

5.611 

-7.683 

67 


(-273) 

(3.068) 

(-2193) 


Inter district 

.018 

446 

-99.44 

22 

, T> 

(1.201) 

(1 641) 

(-.775) 






of the spatial variations in the latter 
Climatic variables and specifically rainfall 
and its seasonal distribution turn out to be 
important factors. 

As mentioned earlier we do not have suf¬ 
ficient information or large enough body of 
observations to explore the role of institu¬ 
tional factors in determining labour inten¬ 
sity of agriculture. However the data permit 
us to see whether there is any systematic rela¬ 
tion between labour intensity and the extent 
of dependence on wage labour—the latter 
being an indicator of the relative roles of 
cultivation using wholly or mostly family 
labour and cultivation depending largely or 
wholly on wage labour: Ihktng the cue from 
Sen’s explanation for the inverse relation 
between farm size and labour intensity" we 
would expect that the higher the dependence 
on wage labour, the lower, ceteris paribus, 
will be the labour intensity But, as the 
estimates of multiple regression given below 
show, other things being the same, states/ 
districts with a higher proportion of wage 
labour m total labour input into agriculture 
tend to have higher total labour input per 
unit of land, the relation is statistically 
significant in the case of the state cross- 
section but not in the data relating to 
selected districts A more disaggregated ana¬ 
lysis of data at least at the regional level— 
which should be possible it the regional level 
tabulations of NSS data were available— 
would be useful to test the robustness of this 
as well as other relations concerning labour 
intensity (Table C) 

Variations over Time 

The picture regarding changes in labour 
intensity is rather confused. We saw earlier 
that there is in general a positive association 
between output per hectare and labour input 
per hectare across farms in a given region, 
and that the elasticity of labour input 
relative to output (per unit area) in genera^ 
exceeds 0 5 But evidence of changes in 
labour intensity in a given area over time is 
rather scanty 


Comparable data on productivity of land 
and quantum of labour input per unit area 
at different points of time are readily 
available only for four districts from the 
Farm Management Surveys. They suggest 
that labour inputs per hectare has risen at 
a much slower rate than output per hectare 
and that in some cases have actually declined 
(Vaidyanathan 1978, Sinha 1979). Some 
limited analysis of data from cost of cultiva¬ 
tion data also suggest similar trends. Cross- 
section data clearly do not give a reliable 
basis for judging the relation between yield 
improvement and labour use in a dynamic 
context. 

Alagh and Bhalla have put together some 
data at the district level and found that the 
rate of growth of rural male workers tends 
to be higher in districts with relatively high 
rates of output growth and argued that this 
reflects the differential demand for labour 
associated with differential growth of out¬ 
put While this association is significant and 
suggestive, several points need further pro¬ 
bing before firm inferences can be drawn: 
First, the comparison is based on averages 
for only fout categories of districts grouped 
according to growth rate of output. Second, 
those experiencing relative stagnation or 
decline in output do not fit the pattern in 
that the growth ol male worker population 
in this category is much higher than in low 
growth districts. Third, the data relate only 
to male workers, and that too to the stock 
of labour power without any allowance for 
differences in the intensity of its use Clear¬ 
ly this offers a rich area for further work. 

Data on the quantum of labour used in 
agriculture available from the NSS suggest 
that for rural India as a whole labour use 
in 1977-78 was only some 4 per cent higher 
than in 1972-73 while crop production was 
at least 20 per cent higher. 12 At fhe state 
level, while total agricultural employment 
generally rose, the rise was well below the 
growth of output in ail cases, except Assam 
and Kerala; m six states though output rose, 
labour uie in agriculture in 1977-78 was less 


than in 1972-73. There is no relauon between 
the percentage change in agricultural 
employment and percentage change in 
output. 

Now there are reasons to expect employ¬ 
ment in agriculture to grow slower than out¬ 
put: we have already seen that the elasticity 
of employment relative to yield per hectare 
based on the experience of a few districts is 
substantially below unity and yield increases 
have been a significant source of growth in 
recent years. At a more general level, while 
certain types of labour using technical 
changes (notably the spread of irrigation and 
of ground water in particular) have taken 
place, this may be in some measure counter¬ 
balanced by the rapid mechanisation of 
groundwater irrigation at least in so far as 
employment in irrigation is concerned. The- 
fact that the ratio of farm yard manure 
(which is highly labour intensive) to chemical 
fertilisers (which involves handling smaller 
volumes of material per unit nutrient) has 
fallen steeply implies that increase in labour 
input m fertiliser and manure application 
would have been much slower than the 
growth m the quantum of nutrients applied. 
And mechanisation of other farm opera¬ 
tions (including ploughing, harvesting, 
threshing and transport) are clearly labour 
saving 

What the balance of these influences has 
been in different parts of the country and 
whether the changes tn labour use in agri¬ 
culture as shown by NSS are a reasonably 
accurate reflection thereof are questions 
which we are not in a position to answer 
definitively Part of the reason is that there 
is some basis to oeheve that the NSS may 
be under-estimating the real increase in 
agricultural employment in as much as, in 
the content of growing specialisation of ac¬ 
tivity, the reporting of sectoral distribution 
of work and workers may be getting more 
and more discriminating. (See Section 111 for 
further discussion of this point) 

III 

Rural Non-agricultural 
Employment 

While agriculture is unquestionably the 
dominant source of employment in rural 
India, non-agricultural activities are by no 
means inconsequential. At the time ot the 
1981 census, nearly a fifth of the rural 
workforce (main workers) were reported to 
be employed in non-agricultural pursuits. 
The National Sample Survey (NSS) esti¬ 
mates that in 1977-78, in terms of their usual 
status, nearly 20 per cent of male workers 
and around 12 per cent of female workers 
in rural India are employed in non-agncul- 
tural activities In terms of mandays of 
actual work, non-agricultural activities ac¬ 
counted for 22 per cent ot total employment 
in the case of males and one sixth in the case 
of females. 13 In absolute terms the volume 
of noa-agricultural employment in rural 


Table B CoEfriciENTS or Multipit Regression or Labour Intensity oE AoRicuirURt 
(HLD/NSA) on Sfiected Variabies 



TR 

Per Cent 
RJS 

Per Cent 

1A 

1AW 

IA 

TP/NSA 

R 2 

Inter-state 

0.965 


6 902 

454 

-23 14 

723 


(2.609) 


(4.726) 

(465) 

(4.58) 


Inter district 

073 

-1 879 

.511 

464 

-134 98 

67 


(5.603) 

( - 2 871) 

(2 147) 

(1 359) 

(-1 199) 


Note Figures in brackets are T values. 





Table C- Multipi e Regression of Labour Intensity ot Ac.rio lure on Sei EcTro Variabi is 


TR 

RJS 

Per Cent 1A 

TP/ha 

HL/AL 

R 2 

Inter-state 

0 772 


7.115 

22.007 

1 117 

829 


(3.479) 


(6 43t> 

(5.183) 

(2 676) 


Inter district 

.062 

-.358 

483 

- 53 51 

698 

693 


(4.616) 

(.732) 

(2.16) 

( 558) 

(1 738) 



Ne/r. Figures mi brackets are T values. 
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25 Years of Engineering Excellence 



Mr Arun Kirloskar 


Lh.tirm.in 


For the growth of any 
institution or nation, the 
prerequisite is a visionary and a 
leader. However, without an army of 
loyal, dedicated followers the 
visionary along with a leader cannot 
produce miracles or results. 


This year is a landmark in the 
life of your Company because it 
marks 25 years of excellence in the 
engineering industry. 


We did not increase prices to 
offset the cost increases. On the 
other hand, we have tried to absorb 
the increase by improving 
productivity supplemented by 
savings from cost reduction efforts. 


Prime Minister, Hon'ble Mr. 
Rajiv Gandhi, showed steely nerves 
and astute skills. He steered the 
country quickly out of the stormy 
and menacing conditions. 


. .you will find this 
government moving faster than you 
are moving. The problem will not be 
with the government constraints or 
government restrictions or the time 
taken by government but whether 
you can keep up with what we are 
doing..." 


Many of those who imported 
the latest technology had different 
ideas. They thought this was an 
Invitation to manna of quick profits. 


Excerpts from the speech delivered by Mr. Arun Kirloskar, Chairman 
at the 25th Annual General Meeting held on December 12, 1986. 


While others were struggling 
and posed thousands of problems 
for tndlgenislng small (below 100 
HP) engines, your company started 
1200 and 1600 HP engines of latest 
U S. designs with 5Q% indigenous 
content 


It was with the help of the 
suppliers, workers and all involved 
that this Company achieved the 
No. 1 status in the diesel engine 
industry. It takes much more than 
just technology to be No. 1 It takes 
hard work and discipline. 


I want to clarify at the very 
outset, that it is senseless to talk 
only about productivity of workmen 
and take for granted the white collar 
and managerial productivity. 


I wish to make a fervent appeal 
to the government that indiscipline 
and sub-standard productivity must 
be made grounds for termination of 
employment. 


We have in fact Indulged in a 
sterile quarrel over public and 
private sector concepts. As is made 
clear by the Prime Minister, we have 
only the national sector. 


The Prime Minister’s concepts 
of modern technology and strong 
economy are well supported by his 
worthy colleague Hon’ble Mr. V.P. 
Singh, our Finance Minister...one 
who acts with firm conviction and 
takes political risks in implementing 
what he thinks right Is a great man 
indeed and when he succeeds he 
becomes greater still. 




Industry and trade can take 
initiative in creating employment 
only if the hurdles to productivity 
are removed. 


There is a law for minimum 
wages.There is no law for minimum 
productivity. 


Several managers jnts 
succumb to pressures md buy 
Industrial peace instea J of securing 
the rightful demand for appropriate 
productivity. The goH should be 
"buy p'orts not just poace" 


I say with conviction and three 
decades of experience that 80% of 
the parts of diesel engines can be 
made on simple machines to the 
highest quality standards by 
dedicated workers and creative 
engineers. 


Many thought modernisation 
meant immediate introduction of 
manless factories and robots. 


I am personally greatly 
indebted to both Padmabhushan Mr. 
S.L. Kirloskar and Mr. C.S. Kirloskar 
for their unstinted support and 
absolute trust reposed in me. 



SILVER JUBILEE 

Kirloskar Cummins Limited 

Kothrud Punfe 411029 (INDIA) 
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areas accounts for nearly a third of the total 
non-agncultUral employment in the coun¬ 
try. A serious study of the determinants of 
rural non-agricultural employment Is 
therefore in order. 

There exists quite large regional variations 
in ratio of non-agricultural to total employ¬ 
ment m rural areas: According to the 1981 
census, this ratio (m respect of main workers) 
ranges from around 12 6 per cent in MP to 
over 25 per cent in West Bengal and an ex¬ 
ceptional 52 per cent in Kerala According 
to NSS (32nd round) data, the ratio of non- 
agricultural to total employment in rural 
areas (in terms of mandays) varied from 12 
per cent in MP to 30 per cent in West Bengal 
and again an exceptional 50 per cent in 
Kerala An exploration of the reasons 
underlying these variations could hopeful¬ 
ly give us some basis to judge how far they 
are amendable to manipulation by policy 
and through what policies 14 

I-ACTORS iNT LUtNCINC, RURAL 
NON-AC,RICULIURAL EMPLOYMENT 

Broadly speaking the level of rural 
employment in non-agricultural activity 
(relative to the rural labour forte) can be 
viewed as a function of the following fac¬ 
tors. (1) the level ot rural demand (relative 
to population) for various non-agricultural 
goods and services produced locally; (2) the 
level of extra-local demand—from urban 
areas in the vicinity as well as from other 
regions—for rural products (and services) 
(3) location, scale and technology ot ac¬ 
tivities catering to these demands 

Demand Factors—Local Rural Demand 

The rural sector's demand for non- 
agricultural products consists of inputs for 
agriculture and animal husbandry, manufac¬ 
tured goods for final consumption and/or 
capital formation, consumer services of 
various kinds and trading, transpoit and 
related services. 


Traditional agriculture uses mostly locally 
produced inputs, a large part of it derived 
from agriculture and animal husbandry. The 
few non-agricultural inputs—such as mak¬ 
ing and repair of implements—were also 
produced by local artisans (usually under the 
Jajmani system). With introduction of 
modern technology—e g, fertilisers,pesticides, 
and mechanical equipment like pumps and 
tractors—ahe dependence on non-local in¬ 
puts Increases greatly. Most of the modern 
inputs, except perhaps machine repair ser¬ 
vices, are produced by industries located out¬ 
side, often far away from the villages where 
they are used Consequently, while the 
growth of agricultural production generally 
accounts in a more than proportionate in¬ 
crease in the demand, for inputs from non- 
agricultural input, it does not necessarily 
lead to an increase in demand for locally 
made inputs taken as a whole. 

The final demand for manufactures and 
services in a given rural area is in part a func¬ 
tion of the level of prosperity of its popula¬ 
tion, of whom agriculturists are the most im¬ 
portant segment Given that these are highly 
income elastic demands, it is to be expected 
that the rural demand for manufactures and 
services relative to population will be higher 
in areas where the per capita income of 
agriculturists is high and/or the distribution 
of incomes is more uneven However not all 
this demand is for goods and services pro¬ 
duced in the village. The relative size of the 
demand for local vs outside products is in 
part of a function of consumer preferences 
which in turn may be systematically related 
to per capita incomes—richer people wan¬ 
ting newer, more exotic products and pro¬ 
ducts of superior quality The extent to 
which the consumers are exposed to, and 
have access to, modern, urban products and 
life styles—which in turn depends on the ex¬ 
tent of linkages with outside markets—could 
also affect the preferences as between local 


as against outside manufactures. (Linkages 
with markets outside the village also affects 
production and employment in rural 
areas—via the relative economic advantages 
of different locations and techniques—on 
which more later.) 

The rual demand for personal and com¬ 
munity services in a given area—which are 
mostly locally produced—again seems likely 
to be a function of the general prosperity 
of the rural population in (hat area. However 
there are certain categories of community 
services—e g, public administration, educa¬ 
tion and modern health services—whose 
level and location may be determined ex¬ 
ogenously, e g, by state policy. These have 
expanded very rapidly in the last three 
decades and there is some evidence that rural 
employment under this category has become 
quite sizeable in recent years '' The level of 
state expenditure in rural areas obviously has 
second round effects on the demand for.pro- 
duets of rural non-agrrcultural sectors and 
hence non-agricultural employment 

In the case of trade, transport and finance 
the level of local demand relative to popula¬ 
tion is related to per capita incomes (of 
which the volume of production per head 
is clearly an important determining factor) 
and the extent to which the local rural 
economy is commercialised The larger the 
output per capita and the proportion of out¬ 
put which is sold outside, the larger will be 
the volume of trade and trade-related acti¬ 
vity That a high degree ot commercialisa¬ 
tion in production also implies a greater 
degree of dependence on market putchases 
for intermediate and tinal goods adds to the 
volume of commercial and transport 
activity 

Extra Lmcal Demand 

The market tor products of rural non- 
agricultural activity is in many cases clearly 
confined to the local villages This is par¬ 
ticularly true of trade, transport, and ser- 
Major States. 1977-78 


Table 9 Labour Use in Aoriculture and Related Characteristics by 


HLD/NSA 

Average 

Rainfall 

NSA 

1 AW 
1A 

Tractors 
Per 000 ha 

Wage 

Labour 

Total 

Labour in 
Agriculture 

Cropping 

Intensity 

Foodgrain 
Yield 
Per/Ha 

Per Cent 
Area 
Labour 
Intensive 
Crops 

Nutrients 

Per/Ha 

nsa 

Andhra Pradesh 

420 

90 

32 

21 

1 63 

39 

1 15 

1 43 

31 9 

47 8 

Assam 

499 

210 

21 

neg 

0 76 

28 

1 24 

0 97 

197 

22 

Bihar 

585 

126 

35 

38 

169 

37 

1 35 

0 87 

199 

20 9 

Gujarat 

266 

87 

18 

78 

266 

27 

1 09 

1 07 

3 1 

30 4 

Haryana 

215 

61 

52 

41 

13 97 

16 

1 49 

1 39 

104 

51.8 

Jammu and Kashmir 

414 

183 

42 

1 

1 96 

6 

1 37 

1 53 

26.7 

16 8 

Karnataka 

280 

84 

14 

26 

1 29 

34 

1 08 

0 98 

94 

26 3 

Kerala 

428 

281 

10 

18 

1 10 

37 

1 32 

1 54 

II 3 

35 4 

Madhya Pradesh 

281 

114 

12 

40 

1.15 

26 

1 14 

0 72 

43 

85 

Maharashtra 

262 

87 

10 

58 

1.27 

38 

109 

0.74 

42 

19 7 

Orissa 

356 

145 

19 

9 

0 43 

38 

1 32 

0 91 

16.8 

10 7 

Punjab 

239 

59 

78 

57 

21,75 

25 

I 53 

1 94 

15 4 

108 6 

Rajasthan 

209 

50 

19 

56 

2 19 

8 

1 12 

0 58 

01 

74 

Tamil Nadu 

506 

99 

46 

34 

2.03 

38 

1 23 

1.52 

37.4 

67.8 

Uttar Pradesh 

450 

104 

51 

58 

4.58 

15 

1.34 

1.19 

130 

49 3 

West Bengal 

452 

188 

27 

1 

048 

41 

1 27 

1.07 

197 

27.8 
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vices Bui it is not always and necessarily so' 
Several products of rural industry—e g, ear¬ 
thenware, leather footwear, processed farm 
produce like sugar and textiles—are sold in 
neighbouring urban markets and sometimes 
over a mucb wider area Little is known 
about the extent to which rural industries 
products are meant for extra-local demand 
However, if we are considering non-agri- 
cultural activity as a whole, and mote so if 
we exclude manufacturing, it may not be 
unreasonable to assume that the ‘markets’ 
are mostly local 

It could also happen that some part of the 
rural workers reporting non-agricultuial 
employment may be employed in nearby ur¬ 
ban areas but residing in the village To this 
extent a part of the non-agricultural woikers 
residing in rural areas may in fact be woik- 
ing outside the catering to extra-local 
demands How large a component this 
category is depends on the pioxinnty to 
uiban centres, the si/e of the urban centres 
telativc to the rural population of the area, 
the case of access to transport and the costs 
of commuting Che larger the nearby towns, 
shot ter the commuting distance and cheaper 
the cost the larger is likely to be the incidence 
ol this phenomenon We know little about 
where and how impoitant this phenomenon 
is 

Organisation, Stale anil Jet hnology 

lor any given level of demand, the level 
ol employment could vary depending on 


what kinds of techniques are being used, and 
how production is organised. The number 
of persons employed to process a given 
volume of say paddy will clearly be much 
smaller with modern nee mills than with 
traditional hand pounding Whether non- 
agricultural activity is specialised or is an 
adjunct to agriculture may also make a dif¬ 
ference to the employment, at any rate as 
reported in response to survey type enquiries 
The degree of commercialisation of the 
rural economy would seem to be a major 
factor affecting the scale, location and 
technique used in rural non-agricultural ac¬ 
tivity Traditionally v illage communities were 
relatively self-sufficient and had an internal 
division of labour based largely on caste and 
regulated by ihc jujmani system Trade and 
transport activity was limited, and most of 
the transport was done by bullock carts or 
on animals I he level of development of the 
transport network, as well as the sire and 
density of village settlements would seem to 
be relevant in determining the location, 
organisation and hence labour intensity ol 
non-agricultural activities 
The spread of commercialisation alters the 
picture in several important respects First, 
agricultural production gets more specialised 
and the extent of trading—and trade related 
activity—increases Second, inciased ex¬ 
posure to and contact with nearby urban 
market centres may alter the pattern ot rural 
demand tor non agricultural products in 


Table II: Elasticity of Labour Intensity in 
Crop Production with Reference to 
Output Per Unit Area in Selected Districts 


District Elasticity 

Number 
of Obser¬ 
vation 

Signi- 
■ ficance of 
Elasticity 
Coefficient 

Ahmednagar 

995 

8 

S 

Surat-Bulsar 
West Godavari 

-347 

5 

S 

(paddy rone) 
Meerut/ 

770 

8 

S 

Muzaffarnagar 

493 

5 

S 

Nasik 

945 

8 

s 

Sambalpur 

813 

5 

s 

Raipur 

1 093 

5 

s 

Pali 

598 

8 

s 

Muzaffarnagar 

196 

5 

NS 

Thanjavur 

-243 

5 

s 

Deoria 

245 

4 

NS 

Cuttack 

825 

5 

s 

Ferozcpur 

-514 

5 

s 

Cuddappah 

Amritsar/ 

105 

5 

s 

Ferozepur 

697 

5 

NS 

Coimbatore 

813 

5 

s 


Note. Estimated on the basis of mean values 
of output and labour input unit gross 
cropped area for different si/e class ol 
farms as reported in the various Farm 
Management Surveys 
The estimating equation is 
log (HLD/GCA) - a t 
log (output/CiC’A) 
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District 

Survey 

Value of 

Per Cent 

Per Cent Per Ccm 

Human 

Bullock 

Mecha- 

Cost 

Hired 

C roDPing 

Total 

Rainfall 


Period 

Output 

of Area 

of 

ot Area 

Iabour 

Labour 

meal 

Rano of 

Labour 

Intensity 

Rainfall 

m June- 



m Ks 

Irrigated 

li ligated 

under 

in Davs 

in Davs 

Power 

HI D/ 

as 


m mnis 

September 





Area 

Paddv 

(HI D) 

(BLD) 

in HP 

BLD 

Per Cent 



as Per 





undei 

and 





of HI D 



Cent ol 





Wells 

Sugarcane 








Total 

Rainfall 

(1) 

C) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ID 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Ahmednuear 

1954 56 

265 

18 5 

28 6 

1 0 

44 3 

19 2 

0 014 

0 81 

32 

104 8 

574 

77 

Nasik 

19X4 S6 

299 

12 8 

26 0 

0 2 

56 1 

25 4 

0 017 

0 77 

29 

101 8 

1059 

77 

Pah 

1962-64 

303 

24 0 

54 2 

0 1 

65 7 

22 3 

0 016 

0 39 

na 

102 4 

369 

96 

Suui Bulsar 
Amrilsji 

1966-68 

817 

18 3 

23 f) 

23 x 

168 5 

11 2 

0 041 

0 10 

60 

1180 

2906 

99 

1iru/epur 

1954 S(, 

838 

74 0 

54 0 

1 I 

51 0 

22 1 

0 080 

0 51 

27 

129 0 

693 

86 

Sambalpm 

1957-59 

894 

10 4 

24 0 

85 X 

106 7 

30 0 

0 004 

0 60 

42 

97 0 

1300 

92 

Cuddappah 

1967 69 

l(P5 

35 4 

48 0 

18 8 

85 3 

19 5 

0 088 

0 49 

68 

93 0 

697 

49 

24 Paiganas 
Meerut - 

1954-56 

113i 

2 0 

0 1 

81 0 

1120 

17 8 

0,(X)6 

0 78 

33 

106 0 

1490 

75 

Mu/atlariugai 

19X4 S6 

1151 

12 9 

24 7 

23 5 

93 2 

29 6 

0 031 

0 23 

32 

134 4 

1105 

80 

Cuttack 

1967 69 

1210 

50 6 

11 5 

73 7 

101 2 

14 2 

0 003 

1 07 

40 

140 0 

1401 

82 

Hooghly 

W Godavan 

1954-56 

1299 

25 3 

47 4 

64 0 

1466 

20 0 

0 021 

1 02 

42 

106 0 

1420 

75 

(puddv /one) 

1957-59 

1371 

75 X 

2 8 

70 5 

103 0 

15 7 

0 003 

0 24 

79 

156 0 

1195 

63 

Deoria 

1965-68 

1551 

30 1 

97 8 

29 8 

100 9 

24 9 

0 064 

0 28 

41 

128 5 

1022 

77 

Feio/epur 

1967-69 

1622 

87 0 

51 7 

49 

60 0 

13 5 

0 125 

0 46 

49 

129 0 

327 

90 

C oinibaioie 

1970-72 

1743 

50 0 

42 0 

16 0 

93 4 

91 

0 299 

0,33 

85 

143 0 

773 

28 

Thanjavur 

West Godavari 

1967 69 

1818 

91 0 

I 3 

82 6 

118 8 

24 1 

0 030 

0 97 

75 

151 0 

1229 

30 

(lobacco /one) 

1957-59 

1871 

199 

37 7 

25 7 

145 0 

161 

0 003 

0 33 

78 

1190 

1092 

6.6 

Muzaffarnagar 

1966-68 

2006 

92 0 

38 6 

32 3 

73 2 

19 1 

0 142 

0 21 

40 

139 0 

860 

87 


Notes I Unless otherwise indicated, all figures are three-year averages per hectare of gross cropped area 

2 Output is evaluated unilormlv at all-India average prices for individual crops in the period 1970-72 

.3 HI l) - Human laboui cl tvs, Bl-D Bullock pair days, HI 1 - Horsepower equivalent of engines, Cl - Cropping intensity 
Soime Vaidvanathan (I9 7 8) 
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favour of extra-local sources Third, since 
commercialisation of agriculture extends the 
territorial network of exchange, the effective 
size of the market for non-agncultural goods 
and services also expands, creating thereby 
the conditions for greater specialisation, 
technical change and spatial concentration 
ot noil-agricultural production, This pro¬ 
cess, which one would expect to be rather 
more pronounced in manufactures', will be 
lurcher accentuated with improvements in 
transport (which reduce transport costs) 

I lie net effect might well be to increase 
dependence on non-local sources for meet¬ 
ing demand for non-agriculiural goods and 
services by encouraging a shift in preferences 
lavouring new pioducts from outside and/or 


extra-local supplies for traditional products 
On the other hand; countering these tenden¬ 
cies to displace local non-agricultural acti¬ 
vists is the fact that the volume of trade and 
trade-related activities increases greatly as a 
result of commercialisation It is difficult to 
hazard an a priori prediction of the balance 
of these influences on the overall level of 
non-agricultural employmenf We will ex¬ 
plore them empirically 

Before doing so, we must note the possi¬ 
bility that greater specialisation, and the 
differentiation ot tasks which it implies, may 
affect the way people perceive and report 
their activity status f or instance, a carpenter 
or a cobbler who combines cultivauon with 
his craft may not be able to specify the sector 


of his employment in terms of the categories 
used by those conducting the census or the 
sample surveys lo the extent such multiple 
occupation status is mote common in tradi¬ 
tional, relatively less commercialised com¬ 
munities, there is a problem ot comparing 
industrial distribution of employment across 
commumties/regions at different levels of 
commercialisation I his is especially true of 
the ‘usual status’ classification of workers, 
the problem is considerably less serious, but 
not eliminated, if one ascertains activity-wise 
time disposition bv the week oi, better still, 
the day 

A similar non-comparability of daia on 
the reported sectoral distribution of person- 
days ol employment may arise in situations 
where the incidence ot wage labour is signili- 
canl but both its incidence and forms vary 
lor instance a permanent farm servant doe' 
a wide variety of tasks Some ol if is clearly 
non-agncultural but in the usual survey they, 
and their labour time, probably tend to be 
recorded mostly under agriculture A casual 
labourei on the other hand is more likely to 
differentiate between tasks he does il we are 
considering tune disposition In other words, 
it is possible that an aiea with a high level 
of casual wage labour may icpoil a higher 
pioportion of mandays in non-agricultuial 
activity ’hari another legion with compara¬ 
ble incidence of wage labour a> a whole but 
a relatively high incidence ol permanent or 
attached (arm servants 

Non-Anricullural Activity u\ a Residual 
Set tor 

One other possibility to be considered is 
that rural workers who cannot gel adequate 
work in agriculture spill over into rural non- 
agricultural activities so that the latter 
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biate 1972-73_ 1977-78 Per Cent Change 



1 inplov 

Index ol 

Employ 

Index ol 

1977-78 over 

1972-73 


menl 
10'' PI) 1 

Output* 

menl 

10 6 PD 1 

Output*' 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Output 

Andhta Pradesh 

3374 

143 

3781 

188 

12 

31 

Assam 

1079 

144 

1302 

146 

21 

1 

Bihar 

4139 

146 

4474 

160 

8 

10 

(lUIUlill 

I96" 1 

166 

224"' 

352 

14 

112 

Haivan.i 

7n 

284 

641 

384 

It 

35 

km naiaka 

2168 

194 

2363 

290 

9 

49 

KetciLt 

“’M 

185 

834 

182 

9 

1 

Maditva Pradesh 

461M) 

147 

4560 

176 

1 

20 

Maharashn.i 

3! 58 

88 

4106 

228 

30 

159 

()i issa 

P9I 

153 

1799 

P9 

4 

16 

I’uiiitih 

880 

284 

865 

384 

”> 

35 

Raiasthan 

2656 

189 

2416 

276 

9 

46 

Tamil Nadu 

3101 

236 

2693 

265 

- 13 

12 

l P 

7044 

160 

6618 

196 

6 

22 

West Bengal 

2244 

136 

2471 

183 

10 

34 


M>/es I Relate' lo 15 59 years, males and females 
2 3V lose (1982) 
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Non Agileiiluual 

Non-Agrieultuiul 
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Monetisation 

(Roll and 

Pu ( cm 

l nemplov 


Woikeis as Pci 

(. em 

Workers as Per C ent 

Per Agri 
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Holdings' 

Area nuclei 
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ol Ml Workers 

(NSS) 1 

ot All Workers (Census) 2 

cultural 

sumption 1 


Non 







Population' 



1 oodei nmx h 



lolal 

Male 

total 

Male 






\ndhiu Pi.idcsh 

22 1 

23 s 

20 9 

24 4 

411 

62 

"41 

35 x 

8 4 

Assam 

18 0 

18 5 

27 3 

23 4 

462 

Ss 

583 

28 X 

1 7 

Bihar 

19 - 

20 2 

II 4 

12 ' 

221 

s' 

64 4 

10 1 

S 9 

C ill |,ii .it 

19 3 

21 4 

16 2 

IS 2 

3S3 

hX 

682 

'(I 3 

X 4 

K.n n.u.iku 

'9 4 

20 5 

20 2 

2(1 5 

409 

62 

6" T 9 

3> 3 

8 1 

keiala 

50 1 

50 3 

45 4 

40 6 

556 

81 

6’8 

68 4 

24 x 

Madina Piadesh 

10 7 

12 5 

II 0 

i: h 

360 

45 

sejx 

14 4 

2 8 

Majiaiashua 

32 4 

34 8 

14 3 

18 2 

308 

66 

666 

3(1 3 

4 1 

Orissa 

23 8 

22 4 

16 ° 

16 2 

418 

52 

62' 

1 4 ’ 

7 

Puniab and Harvanu 23 8 

20 3 

22 2 

21 8 

724 

52 

'X4 

2" 0 

S 0 

Rajasthan 

17 tl 

21 7 

15 4 

16 3 

29’ 

SO 

XXS 

M n 

4 ! 

Tamil Nadu 

22 0 

24 9 

21 6 

23 4 

317 

'3 

■'19 

3 1 ’ 

Ill 8 

Uttar Pradesh 

19 7 

20 4 

12 9 

13 5 

3’0 

46 

614 

|x 2 

3 4 

Wesi Bengal 

28 8 

25 9 

21 9 

21 2 

354 

59 

64 3 

12 6 

9 9 


Souues 1 Relates io 1972-73, Sarwkshana, January 1979 

2 C ensus ot India, 1971 

3 tiros' crop output 1969-70 (( SO est) - population 1971 - ot all male woiker' engaved in aerieuliure 19’’I ( Mil (|4'x> 

4 Relates to 1963-64 Estimates ol NSS cited in Sankaranaravanan (1980) 

5 Estimates Irom NSS, relates to 1971 72 -excludes O class 

6 CSO Statistical Abstract 

7 Person-day unemployment rate lor rural male. NSS, 1972-73 





acts—on the analogy of the ‘informal sector’ 
in urban areas—as a sponge for the excess 
labour Such spill over may not manifest 
itself in traditional rural communities where 
family community and patron-client rela¬ 
tions are strong. It seems more likely in 
situation where commercialisation has 
advanced and the wage labour system has 
become widespread inasmuch as both tend 
to weaken the traditional social mechanisms 
for taking care of the unemployed/under¬ 
employed and increases the pressure on those 
who cannot find work in agriculture to seek 
other avenues of employment And, in terms 
of the conventional supply-demand analysis 
of the labour market, if the absorptive 
capacity of agriculture and of urban areas 
is limited, the pressure of excess labour 
supply in rural areas will tail more heavily 
on rural non-agricultural sector which 
means that the level of the rural non- 
agncultural wage rate relative to the 
agricultural wage should be quite sensitive 
to the extent of imbalance between labour 
supply and demand in the rural areas 1 his 
imbalance is not easy to measure, but one 
may perhaps take the rate of rural un¬ 
employment as a rough measure of it In 
which case, the higher the rate of unemploy¬ 
ment, the higher is likely to be the share of 
non-agricultural sector in total ruial employ¬ 
ment and the lower the non-agricultural 
wage relative to that in agriculture 

To recapitulate, we have identified the 
following faciors which seem likely to in¬ 
fluence the share of non-agricultural sectors 
in total rural employment 

(1) Per capita rural demand for non-agri- 
cultural products This is expected to be a 
rising function of (a) per capita income of 
agricultural classes and the degree of ine¬ 
quality in its distribution, (b) the magnitude 
(and content) of public cxpAiditure in rural 
areas, and (c) the degree of commercialisa¬ 
tion (measured by the proportion of rural 
produce which is sold in the market). Com¬ 
mercialisation itself is likely to be an increas¬ 
ing function ol (a), but depending in addi¬ 
tion ot the nature of technology used and 
on the importance of commercial crops. 

(2) E xtra local demand for rural manufac¬ 
tures and sersies 

(3) Rural demand loi non-agricultuial 
goods and sen ices pioduced locally relative 
to the total rural non-agncuitural demand 
This seems likely to be inversely related to 
the degree of commcciahsation (and per¬ 
haps also per capita income and its distribu¬ 
tion) inasmuch as the latter affects prefer¬ 
ences of consumers and induces changes in 
location, scale and technique of production 
This means that the mean income of agri 
cultural, population, inequality m income 
distribution and commercialisation have 
both positive and negative effects on ag¬ 
gregate rural demand tor non-agricultural 
products The net effect on is not easy to 
predict 

(4) The extent of excess in labour supply 


relative to the requirement of workers in 
agriculture and exogenously determined 
non-agricultural activity. 

In attempting to assess the strength of 
these influences in explaining the observed 
variations m rural non-agricultural employ¬ 
ment, we have to contend with the problem 
of inadequate data 

Data and Their Limitations 

We have estimates of rural non- 
agricultural employment from two sources, 
namely the Population Censuses and the 
NSS The latter gives 3 different estimates 
(based on the concept of usual status, cur¬ 
rent weekly status and current daily status) 
While they differ from each other in absolute 
terms, the relative position of different 
states/regions is substantially the same by 
all measures On the whole, the NSS esti¬ 
mates being based on more detailed and 
precise definitions ol relevant categories are 
more reliable. But published tabulations are 
available only upto the state level thereby 
precluding analysis of variations at a more 
disaggregated level Second, among the ex¬ 
planatory factors, no information is availa¬ 
ble on the magnitude of extra-local demand 
for rural manufactures/services even at the 
national level, let alone regional levels The 
same is tiue of public spending in rural 
areas 

Third, we have state level estimates of net 
income from agriculture and allied activities 
and also of the value of crop production 
The estimates for non-crop activities are at 
best notional Those relating to crops are 
derived from measurement of actual output 
which, though by no means complete or ac¬ 
curate, are far better grounded than other 
elements. As for distribution, the NSS gives 
estimates of inequalities in consumption for 
the rural population as a whole, but not 
separately for agricultural classes Estimates 
of inequality in asset ownership and land- 
holdings are also available, again for the 
entire population The order of inequality 
in landholdings among those who have some 
land can be used lor capturing the relative 
inequalities ot income among agricultural 
classes—but clearly this is not entirely 
satisfactory 

Fourthly, the only available measure of 
commercialisation wc have is the extent of 
monetisation in consumption. What we need 
is a measure of (he quantum of farm pro¬ 
duce sold as a proportion of the total farm 
production Even if one were to take the 
former as a reasonable proxy for the lattei, 
the latest year lor which estimates are 
available (1963-64) is nearly two decades old 
and may not give a reliable picture of the 
situation in the seventies The extent of com¬ 
mercialisation has therefore to be captured 
■ndirectly It seems plausible to suppose 
commercialisation to be an increasing func¬ 
tion of the level of output per head of 
agricultural population, the inequality m 
land distribution and the percentage of area 


under non-foodgraini, Though not quite 
satisfactory—it leaves out the effect of dif¬ 
ferences in the spread of modern agricultural 
technique which is intensive in the use of 
manufactured inputs—this is the best that 
can be done at present. 

Finally since the requisite data for various 
explanatory variables are available only upto 
the state level (and the major states number 
barely 16), there is a limit to the number of 
explanatory variables which can be accom¬ 
modated in the analysis. 

Keeping all these in view, we choose the 
following as the candidate explanatory 
variables 

(1) Crop output for head of agricultural 
population (CO/AP) 

(2) The Cum Index of concentration ol 
operational holdings (LR) 

(3) The proportion of cropped area 
devoted lo non-foodgiain ciops 
(pet cent NFC) 

(4) The unemployment rale in rural aieas 
(PDUR) Their relation to the inci¬ 
dence of non-agricultural employ¬ 
ment is examined by estimating a 
linear multiple regression 

The assumption is this CO/AP captures 
reasonably well the relative position of slates 
in terms of the piosperiiv of agricultural 
classes (including both cultivatois and 
labouters) as a whole, and that I R of land- 
holdings captures the differences in inequa- 
lilv in distribution ot income Both CO/AP 
and LR have also a bearing on commer¬ 
cialisation. We have distinguished between 
the incidence ol non-agricultural employ¬ 
ment among males and in the total work¬ 
force, as well as between workers classified 
by their usual and current status In the case 
of unemployment, the euirent daily status 
estimates have been used 

The relevant data are summarised in 
tables 13 and 14 The former relates to area 
1971 The incidence of non-agricultural 
employment is taken from the 1971 census 
of population and the NSS estimate for 
1972-73, the crop output estimates relate to 
1969-70, the per capita figures being derived 
on the basis of the distribution of male 
workers between agriculture and other ac¬ 
tivities estimated from the 1971 population 
census, the inequality of landholdings and 
percentage of aiea under NFG relate to 1971 
In table 2, percentage of non-agricultural 
employment, unemployment rates and share 
of non-foodgrain crops relate to 1977-78, 
crop output estimates represent the average 
lor 1975-76 to 1979-80, the LR relates to 
1971-72 That the data for all variables in 
cither tables do not relate to the same point 
of time and that the data aie subject to error 
argues for caustion in interpreting the 
results. 

(1) Overall the selected explanatory 
variables account for 80 per cent of the 
variation in non-agricultural employment 
This is true for males as well as for all 
workers, and whether one takes the usual 
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status or workers or their current status. 

(2) In ati cases, except current status of 
workers in 1971, the incidence of non-agri- 
cultural employment is seen to have a signi¬ 
ficant positive relation with crop output per 
head of agricultural population that is, to 
say states with relatively prosperous agri¬ 
cultural population tend to have a high pro¬ 
portion of rural workers in non-agricultural 
activity 

(3) However, othei things being given, 
higher inequality o! operational holdings 
seem to go with lower incidence of non- 
agricultural employment This relationship 
is statistically significant in all cases except 
the current status measure in 1971 

(4) On the basis of NSS data, the percen¬ 
tage of area under non-foodgram crops has 
no significant association with non-agn- 
cultural employment But the two variables 
show a significantly positive relation when 
we use the 1971 census estimate of rural non- 
agricultural employment 

(5) In all cases, there is a significant posi¬ 
tive relation between the rural unemploy¬ 
ment rate and the incidence of non-agri- 
cultural employment and this association is 
much stronger than in the case of all other 
explanatory variables 

Given that we do not have a direct 
measure of commercialisation, and that the 
gross crop output is an incomplete and crude 
measure of net incomes of agricultural 
classes, caution is warranted in drawing in¬ 
ferences about the effect of ihe prosperity 
of the agricultural classes and the degree of 
commercialisation on rural non-agricultural 


employment. Refinements in this respect are 
contingent on more and better information 
becoming available. But there can be no 
doubt about the strong positive association 
between unemployment rate and non-agn- 
culturai employment in rural India. This 
would seem to give credibility to the notion 
that non-agricultural activities in rural areas 
may be acting to some extent as a residual 
sector absorbing labour which cannot find 
work in agriculture. If this were so, as we 
have argued earlier, it must be reflected in 


systematic variation of non-agricultural 
wage rales relative lo agricultural wage with 
reference to unemployment The relavant 
data on this are summarised in table 16 
A plotting of the data shows no striking 
relation between the unemployment rate on 
the one hand and the non-agricultural wage 
rate either in absolute terms or relative to 
agricultuial wage The non-agricultural wage 
late is in general higher than agricultural 
wages in both years for which data arc 
available, the difference being more promi- 
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1971 NSS-CDS 

M 

0045 

- 23 125 

107 

1 332 

784 



( 4231 

( 785) 

(1 073) 

(4 891) 



r 

(1183 

18 573 

- 0092 

! 5)7 

789 



(1 67) 

( 774) 

(09) 

(5 431) 


I97 7 NSS CDS 

M 

0061 

26 51 

0489 

I 050 

871 



(2 241) 

( 2 294) 

( 799) 

(8 423) 



r 

0082 

28 482 

1065 

1 178 

906 



(3 272) 

( 2 681) 

(1 9(H)) 

(10 502) 


1971 Census IIS 

M 

0240 

2.7 048 

2044 

8879 

876 



(3 122) 

(1 369) 

(2 860) 

(4 546) 



r 

0348 

42 416 

1668 

8987 

’’92 



(3 3961 

(1 892) 

(1 752) 

( 7 457) 


1977 NSS US 

M 

0092 

.31 705 

0327 

9059 

862 



(7 525) 

(2 869) 

( 5<2) 

(7 596) 



1 

0126 

75 089 

091 

9681 

827 



(3 9028) 

(2 567) 

tl 267) 

(6 971) 



.\otes figures m bracket are T values 
CDS - Cm rent daily status 
US - Usual status 


I Mill 14 PRUPOKIION Ol Rl'KM WORktRS EMPIOVhO IN Non AliRICTI U'RAl At I IS ITUS \NI) Ri I Ml 1) Vvriahi is Siails 1977-78 



Per Cent ol Noil-Agricultural Workers 

Crop Oui- 

Per C enl 

I R ol Land 

Unemploy mem 

Rate 


Usual Status 

Current Daily Slams 

put' Head 

Area under 

Holdings 

Total Male 


loud 

Mate 

Ibial 

Male 

Agricultural 

Non 









Population 

loodgrams 





( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

Andhra Pradesh 

17 7 

19 7 

23 2 

24 1 

444 

70 

0 741 

1) 7 

9 0 

Xssnm 

14 5 

14 5 

15 5 

15 1 

407 

27 

0 581 

1 6 

1 6 

Bihai 

l< 9 

17 0 

188 

19 7 

236 

7 

0 644 

86 

8 3 

Cmiaial 

12 4 

15 7 

147 

17 ‘ 

565 

56 

0 682 

6 4 

6 5 

Harvana 

22 6 

22 9 

22 3 

s 

1141 

23 

0 682 

6 7 

7 4 

lauunu and Kashmu 

71 7 

26 0 

25 8 

28 7 

362 

10 

0 416 

6 8 

6 6 

K.ii nmaka 

1 8 6 

169 

17 7 

18 6 

497 

37 

0 679 

9 8 

8 1 

Kerala 

47 8 

43 4 

48 7 

4” 8 

857 

70 

0 678 

14 8 

3.1 4 

Madhya Pradesh 

8 7 

10 8 

126 

1 7 8 

374 

19 

0 595 

2 8 

2 s 

Maharashtra 

14 7 

19 6 

197 

23 9 

431 

26 

0 666 

7 8 

62 

Orissa 

15 .7 

15 5 

20 7 

ft 

427 

16 

0 627 

8 7 

8 1 

Puniab 

2.7 1 

23 2 

21 7 

23 0 

1516 

29 

0 786 

s 2 

5 9 

Rajasthan 

1.7 4 

18 0 

14 6 

19 n 

37| 

29 

0 558 

28 

3 2 

lamil Nadu 

2.3 5 

26 0 

27 6 

30 1 

579 

27 

0 719 

18 6 

17 6 

Uttar Pradesh 

20 2 

29 2 

19 0 

20 1 

421 

18 

0 614 

1 9 

4 2 

West Bengal 

25 8 

22 6 

28 6 

2* 2 

403 

16 

0 643 

10 1 

10 3 


Sources 1 Data from 32nd round ol NSS relates to 1977-78 Ratio of unemployed u> Aoikmg population avoiding lo euirent daily slams 
classification, Sarvekshana, July-Ociohcr, 1982 and January 1984 

2.\altie ol crop output per capita (average 1975-76 to 1979-80) estimated bv C enl re lor Monitoring the Indian 1-umomv (1985) - pci tent 
of all male workers employed in agriculture according lo the 1971 census (1981 census figures on ssetktorce and ils sectoral distrihiuion 
is as ve; incomplete) The estimate of crop output covers alt eeieuls, gram, groundnut, rape seed and mustard, cotton, jute. iea, colfee. 
potato, bananas and sugarcane 

3 CSO, Statistical Abstract, 1980 

4 Relates to 1971-72, operational holdings excluding 'O’ class 
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nent in 1977-78 than 1974-75. However this 
may be more a reflection of differences in 
the coverage of the two estimates. The 
1974-75 data relate to overall average daily 
earnings of all male rural wage labourers in 
agricultural and non-agricultural work; the 
1977-78 estimates relate to average earnings 
of casual male labourers in manual agri¬ 
cultural operation other than ploughing, 
sowing, transplanting, weeding and harves¬ 
ting, and to manual non-agricultural work 
It happens that the former is in general lower 
than the average earnings for labour in 
‘other’ agricultural work 

That apart, there seems at first sight .no 
indication of the ratio of non-agricultural to 
agricultural wage being inversely related to 
unemployment rate, this relation being im¬ 
plicit in the residual sector hypothesis 
However, there is indication of a more com¬ 
plex pattern Assam, Punjab and Haryana, 
with relatively low unemployment and high 
wage rates, also show very low differences 
between non-agricultural and agricultural 
wage rate. Among the remainder, the scat¬ 
ter suggests that in states with relatively high 
unemployment rates (8’ per cent in 
1974-75 and 6 1 per cent in 1977-78) there 
is a noticeable tendency for the ratio of non- 
agucultural to agricultural wage rates to 
narrow as unemployment increases 

C hanges over Time 

In the post-independence period, several 
of the lactors which we have identified as 
having a bearing on rural non-agricultural 
employment have shown major systematic 
changes In the first place, level of crop out¬ 


put relative to agricultural population has 
increased progressively if slowly; output of 
non-fOodgrain crops has grown nearly as 
fast as total output; dependence on pur¬ 
chased, non-rural inputs relative to output 
has increased rapidly from less than 5 per 
cent in 1960-61 for the country as a whole 
to 15 per cent in 1980-81; and the extent and 
quality of transport network linking rural 
with urban areas has improved. All of this 
points to increased commerciaUsation of the 
agricultural sector. Throughout this period, 
the proportion of wage labour in the rural 
workforce has risen and the wage labour is 
getting increasingly casualised. 

Growing commercialisation of agriculture 
must have intensified the process of widen¬ 
ing and integration of rural markets for 
manufactures leading to reorganisation and 
relocation of traditional rural industry and 
stimulating technological change It must 
also have made it easier for newer products 
from urban areas to penetrate the rural 
market and bring about changes in the con¬ 
sumption patterns of the rural areas That 
such changes have taken place is apparent 
to even casual observation though their 
magnitude and impact remains to be 
assessed 

The impact of relatively fast growth of 
rural commerce transport and manufactures 
on rural non-agricultural employment have 
been dampened by technological changes 
which arc taking place, partly autonomously 
and partly as a consequence of the widen¬ 
ing of markets. The rapid growth of power- 
looms over handlooms; of mechanised over 
traditional techniques of processing farm 


produce, and rapid spread of mechanised 
forms of transport are cases in point. These 
changes have second round consequences 
tending to depress the growth of activity and 
employment, in supporting activities. 

On the other hand, the rapid expansion 
of public sector activity in rural areas has 
led to a steep rise in the number of people 
employed in rural areas directly by the 
government in administration and develop¬ 
mental activities. Moreover, expenditures on 
various developmental programmes (inclu¬ 
ding anti-poverty programmes) generates in¬ 
comes among their participants (including 
government functionaries and local leaders 
and their agents). The rapid expansion in 
public expenditure in rural areas is therefore 
a new and growing source of rural incomes 
which m turn generates successive founds of 
increase m the demand for several non- 
agricultural products and services at least 
part of which are made locally. We do not 
however have the information necessary to 
estimate the extent of the expansion on these 
accounts, or its impact by region or even by 
state 

The extension and improvement of road 
network and transport facilities between 
rural and urban areas may have brought 
about some changes in the pattern of rural- 
urban migration Better roads and modern 
means of transport reduce the time required 
for travel to and from nearby areas and also 
reduce the cost of such travel thus making 
it easier for workers to continue residing in 
their village homes and commute to their 
jobs in the nearby towns. The incentive for 
doing so would be stronger if the costs in¬ 
volved in the worker shifting residence to 
urban areas have risen. Again, the absence 
of information, this proposition is necessa¬ 
rily rather speculative 

That, along with these shifts, considerable 
changes ip technology and organisation have 
taken place in rural industry and transport 
is apparent enough. The data from the 
decennial censuses suggest that the relative 
importance of household industry in rural 
industrial activity (proportion of workers in 
this sector) have declined substantially bet¬ 
ween 1961 and 1981 even as rural non¬ 
household industry has grown in absolute 
and relative terms. But it is impossible with 
the sketchy tabulations of the 1981 census 
currently available to say much about the 
specific segments of industry and regions 
where the shifts have occurred (Eapen and 
Vaidyanathan, 1984). 

The currently available information being 
inadequate even to get a reasonably definite 
picture of the trend in rural non-agricultural 
employment in different parts of India, it 
is even more problematic to relate them to 
changes in various factors discussed above. 
The decennial censuses of population show 
a fall m proportion of rural workforce 
engaged in non-agricultural activities bet¬ 
ween 1961 and 1971, followed tv a rise in 


Tabi e 16 Unemployment and Wage Rates in Rural India 

1974-75 _ 1977-78* 

PUDR 1 Average Daily PDUR Average Daily 

Earnings (in Rs) Earnings (in Rs) 

of Males 2 of Males 




Aguculture 

Non- 

Agriculture 


Agriculture 

Non- 

Agi iculture 

Andhra Pradesh 

84 

2 66 

2 80 

90 

3.50 

4 39 

Assam 

1 7 

4 02 

3 29 

1 6 

5 12 

5 42 

Bihar 

89 

3 24 

3 38 

83 

3 39 

4 53 

Gujarat 

5 4 

3 22 

3 22 

65 

3 89 

5 70 

Haryana 

* 

* 

* 

74 

5 75 

606 

Karnataka 

8 1 

2 87 

3 16 

83 

3 04 

4 15 

Kerala 

24 5 

5 97 

5 48 

33 4 

6 65 

6 72 

Madhya Pradesh 

28 

2 42 

2 47 

25 

2 76 

6 79 

Maharashtra 

91 

264 

2 68 

62 

3 15 

4 53 

Orissa 

7.7 

2 64 

2 50 

8 1 

3 07 

3 75 

Punjab 

5 O’* 

5 60” 

5 10” 

59 

7 08 

7 71 

Rajasthan 

4 1 

3 85 

3 27 

32 

4.33 

5 37 

Thmil Nadu 

10 8 

3 69 

3 56 

17 6 

3 89 

4 32 

Uttar Pradesh 

3.4 

321 

3.66 

42 

3.63 

5.20 

West Bengal 

99 

3 49 

3 27 

10 3 

3 98 

5 37 


Notes: 1 Relates io 1972-73 Estimates from Sarvekshana 

2 Relations to all agricultural and non-agnculuiral operations respectively Estimates from 
report of the Rural Labour Enquiry 

T JNSS 32nd round estimates, Sarvekshana, April-June 1981 Average daily earnings relate 
‘ to manual work in ‘other agricultural operations’ and in manual non-agricultural work 
ImSfiitdjmder Punjab t 

aryana. 
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1981 but to a level below that of 1961 There 
are however well known problems of com¬ 
parability of data between census which 
make them not quite dependable as the basis 
for judging trends The NSS on the other 
hand has taken considerable care to ensure 
comparability of concepts and definitions 
especially since the early 1970s and is pro¬ 
bably much more reliable It points to 
substantial and sustained rise in the share 
of non-agricultural activities in rural 
employment during the seventies both at the 
national level and in a majority of the states. 
Seven out of the 16 states reported a decline 
in non-agricultural employment relative to 
total employment between 1972-73 and 
1977-78, but alt of them show a rise in 1983, 
in several cases the rise more than compen¬ 
sates for the earlier decline (table 17) 
Between 1972-73 and 1977-78 practically 
all states recorded a rise in agricultural pro¬ 
duction, and yet several recorded a decline 
in the ratio of non-agricultural to total 
employment With the significant exception 
of Maharashtra and Gujarat, the states in 
the latter category recorded relatively 
marginal rise in output There is no associa¬ 
tion between the direction of change in 
unemployment rate and in non-agricultural 
employment during this period 

Between 1977-78 and 1983 on the other 


hand, practically all states report a rise in 
the non-agricultural employment ratio, in¬ 
cluding those which have experienced little 
or no increase in foodgiam production 
Again there is no strong association between 
growth of foodgrain production and changes 
in the ratio of non-agricultural to agricul¬ 
tural employment The latter however seems 
to be positively correlated with change in 
rural unemployment—the correlation coef¬ 
ficient being high ( 87) and significant That 
is an increase in unemployment has generally 
gone with a rise in the ratio of non- 
agricultural employment 

IV 

Conclusion n 

While the above findings seem to offer 
some support to the residual sector 
hypothesis, the question remains why the 
non-agricultural sector fails to absorb all the 
available labour in excess of agriculture's 
needs Could it be that the observed pattern 
ol association between unemployment and 
non-agricultural employment reflects struc¬ 
tural changes which go with commercialisa¬ 
tion and the growth of wage labour force 1 ’ 
There seems to be some basis to such an in¬ 
terpretation inasmuch as the unemployment 
rales happen to be positively and signifi¬ 
cantly correlated with the incidence of wage 


labour and with the degree of commercia¬ 
lisation the latter t-.vo factors arc themselves 
positively correlated ^ If forces resulting in 
greater commercialisation lead to an increase 
in the incidence ot wage labour and casua- 
lisation of wage labour, the concomitant 
break-down of traditional mechanisms to 
take care of the ‘surplus labour’ leads to 
latent unemployment coming more and 
more into the open The very same process 
could, as explained earlier, lead to a greater 
specialisation and difterennation of tasks 
performed within the rural labour force 
resulting in a rise in the reported distribu¬ 
tion of employment in non-agricultural ac¬ 
tivities relative to agriculture Which of those 
interpretations is nearer the truth cannot be 
established without much more disaggre¬ 
gated data on the pattern of regional varia¬ 
tion, supplemented by detailed micro studies 
of the pattern ot employment, structure of 
the labour market and the way they change 
in different types of situations 

Not<“- 

[7Ins is a contribution lo a studs oi labour 
absoipuon m ruial areas undertaken al the 
Centre lor Development Studies, Trivandrum, 
undei the auspices ol the IC AR The project, 
jointly in.uated by the aulhoi and C’hiranjib 
Sen, envisages a macro analysis (which is 
covered bv the present paper) and an analysis 
of farm level variations in Tamil Nadu and 
Kerala (currently being done by Chiranjib Sen) 

1 am grateful to C T Kiiricn, S Subramaman, 
K Nagaraj (all of MIDS), Ci Parthasarathy 
(Andhra University) and especially to 
S D Tendulkar, K Sundaram and Mahendra 
Dev (Delhi School of tconomics) for their 
comments and suggestions The usual dis¬ 
claimers apply 1 am also thankful to Asha 
Knshnakumar for her generous assistance with 
computation | 

1 This category is called ‘main workers’ In¬ 
cluding ’marginal workers’ raises the 
number to 229 million, the difference being 
mostly under females 

2 Mam plus marginal 

3 This estimate ol employment in persondays 
and its composition is from the NSS and 
relates to main workers 

4 Sarvekshana, J-O 1981 S37-S38 

5 In terms of ‘usual’ status, about 90 per cent 
ot the persons (main and marginal works) 
who report their usual activity lo be 
agriculture and related activities, report 
themselves to be in agricultural production 
(including planialions) a little over 9 per 
cent in livestock and the icsl in fisheries, 
forests, etc i am grateful to K Sundaram 
for giving these figure which lie recon¬ 
structed fiom unpublished tabulanons 

6 Sundaram has drawn my attention lo the 
possibility that pari ol the decline in CDS 
employment rate may be due to the intro¬ 
duction in 1977-7R of a separate and explicit 
category (93) tor those combining domestic 
vuuk with fiee collection ol fuel wood, etc. 
In 1972-73 since this category was not 


I viii i P C it vm.i s in Non »\c,kK i i (ur\ i F.mriov vn ni snd Uni mpioymi ni in Pi r< t maoi 
oi Rikvi Wormorci (Mm is), 1972-73, 1977-78 vno 1983-84 


1972-73 to 1977-78 Chane m_ __ 1977-78 lo 198 3 Chage in 



Non-Agu- 

1 oodgram 

Unemploy¬ 

Non-Ajgri 

Foodgrain 

Uncmplov 


cultural 

Prod uciion 

ment Rate 1 

cultural 

Production 

ment Rate' 


Fmplov- 
ment 1 
(Per C ent 
Points) 

(Pei Gent) 

(Per C ent 
Points) 

Fmplov 
menu 
(Per Cent 
Points) 

(Per C ent) 

(Per C ent 
Points) 


1 

2 

1 

4 

5 

6 

Andbra Pradesh 

t 1 8 

4 34 

4 3 

4 4 8 

i 28 

t 3 

Assam 

9 1 

i 2 

- .2 

4 6 1 

4 II 

4 1 9 

Bihar 

1 2 

4 6 

1 4 

4 2 8 

- 2 

6 

Gujarat 

3 1 

i 75 

4 1 0 

4 4 5 

4 50 

1 1 

Haryana 
lamntu and 

t 5 4 

4 31 

4 3 5 

4 5 1 

» 

4 29 

4 4 

kashmir 

4 72 

4 11 

2 7 

4 10 2 

* ! 

49 8 

Karnataka 

1 3 

4 58 

403 

f 8 

4 1 

1 8 

Kerala 

8 

- 6 

426 

4 1 7 

- 4 

3 6 

Madhya Pradesh 

f 9 

4 16 

- 3 

4 2 

4 24 

4 1 

Maharashtra 

- 10 8 

4 243 

-2 2 

4 28 

4 5 

r 3 

Orissa 

- 1 8 

4 11 

4 2 

4 7 1 

4 23 

< 8 

Punjab 

+ 5 3 

4 35 

0 

4 5 3 

4 45 

4 1 0 

Rajasthan 

+ 6 

4 39 

- 6 

4 42 

4 41 

+ 1 6 

Tamil Nadu 

+ 66 

4 8 

46 7 

4 76 

20 

* 5 2 

Uttar Pradesh 

+ 1 1 

4 17 

4 1 0 

4 2 3 

4 38 

4 

West Bengal 

+ 8 

4 32 

- 2 

4 5 3 

4 4 

i-7 1 

■Voter 1 The correlation coefficients between change in non-agncultural employment on the or 


hand and the changes in foodgrain output and unemployment on the othei are as 
follow 


1972-77 1977-83 

Foodgrain output 55 II 

Unemployment 38 87 

Sources. I Relates to population in the age group 15-59 years 1972-73 estimates are from the 
28th round of NSS 1977-78 estimates are from the 32nd round of NSS Survekshunu 
2 Relate to population aged 5 years or more estimates for 1977-78 from Sarvekihumi, 
Jaouary-Apnl 1981 and for 1983, NSS Report No 315 
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recognised, some of the fuelwood collec¬ 
tion, etc, may have been recorded as ‘work’ 
However this would make a significant dif¬ 
ference only to the estimate for females 

7 Note that the estimates relate to different 
periods for different districts In general 
they represent 3 year averages These and 
other questions concerning concepts and 
coverage of data are discussed in Vai- 
dyanathan (1978) 

8 In the case of state cross-section, since rele¬ 
vant information was not accessible, we 
have used foodgrain yield/ha 

9 The proportion of area devoted to paddy 
and sugarcane has been taken as the index 
in this study Both are known to be far more 
labour intensive than most other crops. One 
could easily identify several other high 
labour intensity crops (tobacco, vegetables, 
chillies, onions, etc) but their importance 
in terms of percentage of area allocated is 
likely to be negligible at the state level. 

10 For a comprehensive review of the literature 
see Rakesh Basant (1985) 

11 The family labour based farms interested 
in maximising total income carries labour 
use much further than a farmer depending 
on wage labour would, because the latter 
is interested in maximising his net income 
after meeting wage costs 

12 Available estimates for 1983 are incomplete 
in that they relate only to 2 sub-rounds 
Also, as already mentioned the NSS 
estimate or rural population growth bet¬ 
ween 1977 and 1983 seems out of line with 
census data 

13 On the basis of NSS data for 1977-78 about 
two-fifths of rural non-agncultural employ¬ 
ment is in mining and manufacturing (the 
former being insignificant), approximate¬ 
ly a quarter each in (a) trade, transport and 
communication, and (b) community, social 
and personal services About 8 per cent is 
reported to be in construction 

14 Sankaranarayanan (1980) in an unpublished 
paper drew attention to the existence of 
these variations and went on to consider 
how far these are associated with the pro¬ 
sperity of the rural population and commer¬ 
cialisation of rural economy (measured by 
monetisation of consumption). While he 
found the former to be relatively non¬ 
significant, he noted a positive, and often 
significant, association between commer¬ 
cialisation and the share of non-agncultural 
activities (both overall and by major sub¬ 
category) in rural employment 

15 A rough estimate based on the census 
workforce data shows that the number of 
rural male workers engaged m electricity, 
communication, public administration and 
defence, education and health has increas¬ 
ed from 2.5 million (2 4 per cent of all rural 
male workers) in 1961 to 5.3 million (3 9 per 
cent of male workforce) in 1981 

16 From table 13, the correlation between 
uMMpioymeot rate and incidence of wage 

4|gK is calculated at 0.71, the coefficient 

^wcorreiation between unemployment and 
degree of monetisation consumption is 0 81; 
and between the latter and the incidence of 
0-71. Some caution is needed 
these correlations because 


monetisation of consumption doe's not give 
a complete picture of commercialisation 
and also because it is based on rather old 
data. 
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Intersectoral Terms of Trade in India 

A Study of Concept and Method 

Nalini Vittal 

The issues of inter-sectoral terms of trade are issues of political economy To equate them with endless calcula¬ 
tions is to deflect the debate. To use these calculations to argue for an arbitrary ‘equivalence’ is based on a com¬ 
plete misunderstanding of the role of agriculture within the economy. Development implies a faster rate of growth 
oj the non-agricultural sector, and to press for a mathematical parity, and that through higher agricultural prices, 
is to make nonsense of a critical issue. Further, the author attempts to show in this paper, the entire exercise is 
faulty purely in terms of its arithmetic. 


I 

Introduction 

THE prime purpose of this paper is to pro- 
side a critical icviess of the intersectoral 
terms of trade debate in the context of 
agricultural price policy in India The 
method adopted here is to examine tour 
major viewpoints Mura (1977) and a 
critique by Tvagi (1979), and Thamarajakshi 
(1969) and a critique by Kahlon and Tyagi 
(1980) A close study of these lour yields 
much that is of methodological and theo¬ 
retical significance to the study of agri¬ 
cultural price policy and terms of trade, and 
their wider context of planned development 

I in M 111 NO 

The background to Indian agricultural 
pi ice policy can be traced to the days before 
independence, and contemporary debate 
icflects concerns which emerged soon after 
India has oftered fertile ground for study¬ 
ing agricultural prices 1 A vast amount ot 
empirical work lias been done on supply 
tesponse Such research goes back several 
decades and is concerned with estimating 
short- and long-inn elasticities ot supply 
actoss several crops, regions and tune- 
periods Askari and Cummings (1976) pio- 
vide an extensive review ot early and recent 
woik, including that conducted in a Insio- 
ncal context such as Krishna (1976) on inter¬ 
war Punjab and that by Dharm Narain 
(1965), which was a major cropwise analysis 
ol the first 40 years of the centuty 

More interesting in terms ot debate, 
however, is the issue of intersectoral terms 
of trade It is an echo of the Soviet debate 
in the years following the Revolution the 
scissors crisis over relative prices between 
agriculture and industry and the idea ot 
socialist primitive accumulation has great 
iclevance for current Indian policy Inter¬ 
sectoral terms of trade is nothing it not a 
policy issue and it is precisely this im¬ 
portance which has led to its generating so 
much heat in the literature Unlike the more 
straightforward 2 supply response-type 
studies (where different regions may well 
exhibit widely divergent elasticities for the 
same crop) where scope lies for differences 
in interpretation, this is an eminently 
political issue. The differences of opinion do 
not confine themselves to interpretations of 
data, and are as much to do with overt 
ideological affiliation Writers who adopt 


the terms ol trade perspective to aiguc loi 
higher agricultural prices believe that the 
non-agricultural sector ol the economy has 
an unfair edge ovei the farm sector Those 
who adopt the perspective to argue foi 
reduced agricultural prices relative to those 
for non-agricultural goods will cite evidence 
to show that industual accumulation has 
been stayed by rising larm prices 1 

The concept of "terms ol trade" is, ol 
course, one which originated in the context 
ol international trade 1 Recently, this aiea 
has acquned added emphasis in the context 
of relations between nch and less-developed 
"nations (l IX s) its terminology has pioved 
versatile enough to have found application 
in the intersectoral terms of ttade literature 

Empirically, terms ol trade can be 
measured in various ways ' In the Indian 
lueiatuic, the yardstick of measuiement has 
commonly been eithei a straight compaiison 
ol prices (by way of a ratio ot composite 
indices ol prices), ot a conjunction ol this 
with estimation ol quantity of output sold, 
also indexed These are, respectively, the net 
baiter terms ol trade and the income tetms 
ol trade 

The 1)1 BAl l 

In the Indian literature on agricultural 
prices, the current “orthodox" position was 
accepted by the mid-70s (See krishnaji, 
1977, and Danlwala, 1976) This position 
held that not only weic agricultural prices 
high and rising, but that this seemed a remit 
ol government intervention. Clearly, this 
represents a development over the purely 
nuts-and-bolts question of supply response, 
which is concerned more (though by no 
means solely) with inter-crop price relatives 
and movements rather than movement of 
aggregate output in response to price 
changes Futther the debate had also shifted 
its emphasis to include a consideration of 
non-farm prices Thus the policy aspect of 
the terms of trade debate is to do with 
government intervention has it resulted in 
agricultural prices which are too high or too 
low 1 (The prices in question being viewed 
independently and in comparison with non 
agricultural prices.) 

The reason for holding government 
responsible for movements in agucultural 
prices was the government's consistent 
rejection of APC recommendations in 
favour of higher prices 6 This led to grow¬ 
ing suspicion of farm lobbies, reinforced by 


other government actions such as the refusal 
to implement the Raj Committee’s recom¬ 
mendation that the agricultural sector be 
taxed " The movement in agricultural prices 
is accompanied by increasing interregional 
disparities Such disparities lead to different 
levels ot political clout exercised by different 
regions and states, and the evidence is that 
such disparities are growing This situation 
was Ibictold by Mitra in 1970" in his pro-, 
phetic conclusion on the disjuncture between 
population and lood production rates “The 
proportion of the transference ol loodgrains 
from the relatively surplus to the .deficit 
states would continue The surplus states 
might tiy to maximise the incomes foi then 
producers and tiadeis by demanding rela¬ 
tively high prices lor the gtanis, to be 
counteiposed by the delicit states, who 
would naturally tend to stuvc lor an abate¬ 
ment of puces I he acl ol puce deter 
minalion lor loodgrains could thus assume 
the form ol relative income distribution 
between the producing and the consuming 
states" 

Such is the backgiound to inoic ieccnt 
work explicitly dealing with tenns of tiade 
Recent attempts at quantification are thus 
fai more that} exercises in the dciivntion ot 
various ratios As the foregoing brie) dis¬ 
cussion indicates, they represent a particular 
development within an already vigorous aiea 

II 

Not Barter Terms of Trade 

Calculation ot net barter terms ol trade 
is a prerequisite to deriving income terms ot 
trade To begin, price indices are calculated 
tor intersectoral exports and imports Hence, 
net barter terms ot trade foi the agriciiltuial 
sector being 67 7 in the year 1956-57 would 
mean that the composite,price ol all agn 
cultmal commodities exported to non- 
agriciilluie that year was 67 7 per cent ol the 
composite puce ol import', 1 I he “com¬ 
posite" puce toi every seal is a weighted 
average puce, the weight derived fiom the 
share ol each commodity (in ihe total value 
ot all commodities) lor that year, or lor any 
year considered as the base year in the senes 
hence, “ciirient" and “base yeai" weights 
respectively Indeed, this has been high¬ 
lighted bv Kahlon and Tvagi (1980) as being 
a criiica 1 choice, and u ill be discussed later 
The pie,cut discussion begins with a con¬ 
sideration ol Mitra (1977) 
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Ac ( I'MUl MION Isst t 

Following the classical economists such as 
Ricardo and Marx, Mura's premise is that 
accumulation is the single most impoitant 
issue in economic giowth This accumula¬ 
tion is determined by the price relationship 
between agriculture and industry Says 
Mitra agriculture as a whole receives prices 
in excess ol what its products merit, and 
since the nud-6()s this trend - already 
visible - has become stronger That is, terms 
ot trade have become entrenched in favour 
ol agticultuie, evidenced hv a shift of nearly 
50 pei cent ol weighted terms of Hade 
between I9M 52 and 1953-54 I his is the 
result ot class hitn in Indian agticultur.il 
price policy I he net el leu ot such high faim 
prices is industrial lecession Indeed, Mitra 
locates the reason for the piexent industrial 
recession in India squarely in agt it ii I lure’s 
improving terms of trade (We will return to 
this point again ) 

\ccorduig to Mma, class forces control 
the giovvth and distribution ot national and 
sector incomes, and “thiee sets of Ic'ims ot 
trade are constantly engaged in living to 
cited the pat Lei n ol income disti ibution, 
and iheietoie the ptocess of accumulation 
and growth " These three sets ol terms ol 
trade operate between agiiculture and 
industry, between rich peasantry and small 
peasants and landless labour, and between 
the industrial bourgeoisie and industrial 
labour I bus. depending on the dominance 
ot one oi the other ol the tour classes — 
surplus-producing fanners, industrial 
bouigeoisie, poor peasantry and industrial 
labour—the terms ol Hade shilt in order to 
redistribute national sector income in its 
favour I Ins dominance is not immutable, 
rather, the economy is a battleground in 
which changing class interests are articulated 
through terms ol trade In this battleground, 
however, the state is not neutial (a standard 
neo-Maixist position) it reflects relative 
puces and terms ot trade 

Ilus framework is applied to the agri¬ 
culture-industry teims of trade in India 
Terms of trade arc in favour of agriculture, 
and since the mid-1960s, the state has played 
an active role in ensuring that the dominance 
ol the agricultuial sector is entrenched The 
net oiled ol this has been industrial re¬ 
cession and national economic stagnation 
The fast effect ot rising agricultural prices 
is on industrial profits through increased 
industtnil covrs If industrial prices rise, 
demand is likely to fall given the high 
elasticity ot demand lot manulactures 
Rather than lace this danger, industrialists 
choose to hold industrial wages in the face 
ot rising costv of living since the titties, the 
sliaie of wages as a proportion of total value 
ol output has declined steadily 10 >et, 
stagnation in the rate ol profit has not been 
avoided The inciease in volume of protit by 
n 7 per cent between 1960-61 and 1965-66, 
•vhen viewed against the 30 pci cent rise 
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recorded in the general index masks a decline 
in net real profits 

1 he improving terms ol trade for agrieul 
ture are captured in the official price indices 
With base vear 1961-62 = 100, the 1973-74 
figures were as follows, food articles = 363 6, 
toodgrains = 400 7, industrial raw mate¬ 
rials - 327 4, manufactures - 254 5, 

machinery and transport equipment = 
254 5, finished products - 238 6 Overall, 
the weighted terms of trade moved by nearly 
50 per cent in favour of agriculture over 
industry’ 

It is obvious from a reading ol Mitra that 
he is referring to net barter teims ol trade— 
the straight comparison ol prices These 
relative prices are used by him to bear out 
his [mint ol class ascendancy His argument 
is to do with accumulation in an economy 
emerging (torn a semi-leudal state agri 
culture and general economic stagnation 

It is thus evident to us that Mitra’s canvas 
is a bmad one he sees prices as one ol the 
means by which class lelations arc arti¬ 
culated He traces similarities between the 
picscnt day Indian situation and the Russian 
intei regnum ol ihe 1920s, and the relevance 
ol I uvetnburg, Preobrazhensky and Kalecki 
for an analysis ot this situation It is also 
evident, thereloie, that Mitra is less con¬ 
cerned with establishing the technical punts 
ol the methodology by which price indices 
are derived His concern has been with 
establishing an analytical fiamework, 
lollowed b\ presentation ol the aclual 
analysis itsell 

11 KX1X oi I K\D£ C \i 11 I -XI UK's 

Vet, lyagi (1979) who takes issue with 
Mitra, chooses the stiategy ol demolishing 
his database Tyagi’s key obiection to Mitra 
is that the price series quoted by the latter 
is deeply flawed, because the official index 
(from which the series is constructed) over¬ 
estimates price rises in agriculture and 
simultaneously underestimates industrial 
price rises Further, Tyagi argues, Mitra uses 
the 18th round of the NSS" to show a 
dependence on the market for foodgrain 
purchases among small peasants and land¬ 
less labour—implying thereby that high farm 
prices are against their interests Tyagi con¬ 
cedes that this may be true in the very short 
term Ovei the years, however, labour and 
small farmers (who derive a part of their 
income from labour and part through sales 
of surplus) actually benefit, since the value 
of their wages, oltcn paid in kind, increases 
with rising food prices In anv ease, says 
Tvagi, Mitra is summarily wiong in dis¬ 
cerning any shift in (net barter) terms of 
trade in favour ol agriculture indeed, no 
such shilt is visible if viewed from a 50-year 
time span The shift apparent in the short 
term is explicable by the faulty index already 
referred to 

Ivagt.jibegins his counter-argument by 
pointing out that indices are constructed on 


the basis of officially-recognised prices 
which may not reflect prices paid or received 
by either sector. He adopts for illustrative 
purposes, the case of wheat and rice which 
together account for about 25 per cent by 
value of all agricultural commodities The 
index describing their price movements is a 
valid one only if its estimate in base year 
(1961-62) is correct, its estimate for the sub¬ 
sequent years is correct, and if the distribu¬ 
tion of marketing centres (from where price 
quotations are collected) actually reflects the 
quantity marketed or produced in the region 

This last point is worth going into in some 
detail, not least because Tyagi devotes con¬ 
siderable attention to it What Tyagi says is 
the grain price index is derived from price 
quotations submitted by various marketing 
centres around the country which may 
actually trade in differing volumes of gram, 
in which case giving all these “reporting 
ventres” equal weight while compiling the 
index distorts the index itself In the case of 
wheat, for example, 23 centres reported 
pnecs Nine oi these “reported" the issue 
price ot imported wheat 12 which being 
lower than harvest price, biased the base vcai 
(weighted) figure downwaids This led to 
artificially low base year figures and sub¬ 
sequent “increases" appeared higher than 
they really wete, since some of the nine 
centres later tepoited the highet open market 
price instead 1 urther, the open market 
prices often moved in the opposite direction 
to issue price movements - understandably 
so, since the two were affected bv diflerent 
stimuli, such as government admmistiatjse 
costs influencing the issue price The 
“sudden jump in the wheat index Mom 350 
in March 1974 to 356 in May 1974“ was due 
to this arbitrary and inconsislent use of issue 
prices and market quotations 

The last objection that Tyagi has ovei the 
ceqtres wdnch report wheat prices is tl at the 
number does not tefleu the proportion of 
national output produced by that region 
That is, if 15 per cent of the nation's wheat 
is produced by state A and 40 per cent by 
state B, then states A and B should account 
for 15 per cent and 40 per cent respectively 
of the nation’s total number of reporting 
centres 

The same holds in the case of rice the 
number of centres is mismatched to the 
proportion of national output from that 
region For both grains, deficit area prices 
have risen faster than prices in surplus areas 
Given that centres have equal weights, the 
rise in the index (derived from all the centres) 
seems to be a result of growing disparity in 
rises between surplus and deficit areas rather 
than increases in prices received by farmers. 

Thus TVagi concludes that the official 
price index series the wheat and rice rise 
much faster than absolute prices for the 
same period (because the indices are arti¬ 
ficially depressed to begin with) The same 
can be shown for other agricultural tom- 
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modities as well. For example, between the 
tnennia 1960-63 and 1970-73, farm harvest 
prices and official wholesale indices show 
rises of 92 per cent and 106 per cent respec¬ 
tively 11 —this means the official index has 
overestimated prices received (by farmers) by 
as much as 15 per cent 

The official price index for manufactures 
has erred similarly but in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. the series underestimates price rises by 
live per cent This is done by two ways for 
one, coverage is partial, 14 and for another, 
"prices of new items are fixed at levels higher 
than those they replace" 

It seems clear from a study of Iyagi's 
analysis of Mitra that the former has devoted 
his attention solely to the methodology of 
calculating net barter terms of trade Tyagi 
has faulted Mitra for choosing inappropriate 
base years andfor “getting his sums wrong”, 
i e, tor not adjusting rapidly rising official 
indices to reflect (slower) changes in prices 
received lor agricultural commodities 

-SOMh Obji'c iions ro T YAt.I 

It also seems clear trom an examination 
of both Tyagi and Mitra that the former has 
not dealt with Mitra's frame of analysis at 
all Iyagi does not, for example, deal with 
the notion of accumulation or the three 
“sets" of terms of trade identified by Mitra 
Much less does he deal with the expression 
of class relations through relative prices, or 
the net effect on the economy What Tyagi 
had done is pick on methods by which net 
barter terms of trade are calculated and 
attempt to undermine Mura’s entire thesis 
on ihis basis 

The problem with base years is well known, 
and in any case, Tyagi hipisclf can find no 
evidence of consistent anti-agriculture bias 
What he is trying to refute is the notion of 
pro-agriculture bias put forward By Mitra 
But he resorts to no theoretical model sup¬ 
ported by new data, merely to an exercise in 
re-calculation Which would be acceptable, 
though limited, if his exercise were entirely 
flawless That is to sav, if indices have limita¬ 
tions they have all-round limitations They 
cannot be considered appropriate for 
measuring one movement and inadequate 
for another. Tor example, Dantwala (1967) 
points out that for 15 years from 1951, the 
raw cotton index registers a decline This is 


because the official estimates reject the 
market prices fro raw cotton (or 'kupas') 
The open market price often stayed well 
above the official ceiling but the Office of 
the Economic Adviser ‘Recognised” only the 
ceiling: hence the series for kapas 
underestimates its true price rise To repeat, 
faultylndices fault in all directions not jusi 
those discerned by Tyagi 

In addition, Tyagi’s depiction of the wheat 
market during the early 70s completely mis- 
speeificd. In drawing the fine distinction 
between the use of issue prices as opposed 
to free market prices, and in calling for a 
“representative" distribution of price- 
reporting trading centres, Tyagi has failed 
to distinguish the wood from the trees 
Krishnaji (1975) shows, apart from falling 
prices, an evening-out ot seasonal fluctua¬ 
tions Conventionally, prices rise immediate¬ 
ly after harvest forming a trough, and ‘lean 
season arrivals’ in the market receive a peak 
price However, this began to alter in the 
mid- to late-60s, and while the peaks lose, 
the seasonal troughs tilled up fast By the 
mid-seventies, seasonal" lows had all but 
disappeared, and prices saw a steady up¬ 
swing The same obtains in the case of rice 
scasonwise fluctuations have evened oui ovei 
the years 

lyagi’s paper thus assumes the form of a 
technocratic critique ol Mma’s holistic 
approach to terms ot trade Howcvei. even 
within this limited tiamc he describes tor 
himselt, Tvagi’s analysis is inadequate 
because it depends on selective evidence I or 
example, he highlights the difference between 
the issue price and the market price in 
table 1 

This difference may be evident for the 
years he has chosen, but over the years The 
difference has ceased to exist If krishnaji 
(1975) is right, by the early 70s, the difference 
had virtually disappcaied Thus if an average 
difference is taken over the years, it would 
be far lower than Tyagi’s estimated difference 
for a single year It anything, large wheat 
surpluses were procured by government for 
public distribution at high procurement 
prices from the earlv 70s onwards (This 
procurement was done on a slab basis, with 
producers of more surplus having to pan 
with a higher propoition ot it ) The post- 
procurement market pi ice lose beyond this 
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procurement price in a way of allow the 
weighted average price of the two to be in 
excess of procurement further, as Krishna 
(1980) points out, the official procurement 
price seems to be a function ol the average 
wholesale market price loi the five years 
preceding, this means that the official 
procurement price joins and contributes to 
the annual price spiral in loodgram prices 
The figure depicts this 

At the same time it is true that procure 
ment till the early 70s was never beyont 
10 per cent national production in 1975-76, 
procurement was estimated at 13 million 
while national production was 118 million 
tonnes, i e, II pet cent (Dantwala, 1976) 
Government emergence as a big buyer (in 
terms ot absolute volume) 1 ' was established 
well before then, but Tvagt's reflections in 
1979 take no note ol this at all He is con¬ 
cerned about zoning, which is part of the 
government's dnve to icslnct inter regional 
pnvatc* transpori of toodgrains, but about' 
procurement (which is the olhci m.qor wing 
of the same lnieivention effort) Ivagi says 
nothing 

Thus, by the 70s, the puces biought into 
play weie not merely issue and wholesale 
puces but a range of others the distinc¬ 
tion among which gradually died out 
(Krishna, 1980, kiishnaji, 1975) In any case, 
wheat imports played a much lesser role 
following the Green Revolution, thereby 
moderating the problem identified by Iyagi 

Iyagi also attributes the apparent rise in 
net barter terms ot trade foi agncultuie to 
widening difference s in prices between 
“surplus" and "deficit" states For example, 
he argues, the biggest producer of wheat, the 
stale of Punjab, experience very low prices 
while the smaller producing states experience 
high prices » since there aie not as many 
(price) ‘reporting centres’ as there should be 
in Punjab given its high piopomon ol 
national wheat output, the index m icality 
reflects the high prices—and puce rises— 
ol the deficit states who are assigned moie 
reporting centres than they deserve 1 hat is, 
the puce uses in poorly-pioduung areas 
forte up the index, ihe use in the puce index 
is theiefore an aitilicial one Thus, ihe real 
culprit o! high rises iri the agricultural pro 
duels puce index is increasing dispainy in 
prices between suiplus and deficit stales 1,1 
this is also, in part, an argument bv Ivagi 
against zoning which piesuinably allows (in 
Tyagi's \ lew ) such glow irtg pr ice dil leicnces 
between high and low piuclOcine si,lies 

Seveial responses can lie made lo [yaei on 
ibis point 

/tmmg I he fust is ilui zoning was veiv 
ad hot (Bhagwau and t hakiavaity, 1969) 
III senne uais, single stale zones opetated 
when each zone comprised one state with 
bordeis scaled off to prevent private move¬ 
ment ol grain In others, nuilli-siatc zones 
operates., which allowed a great evening out 
of puces within each zone since internal 


Table 1 Issue Price, Whi at Price Indic es and Chani.ts in Whi xi Price in 14 Ct ntri s 


Period 

Issue Price 

Percentage 
Change in Issue 
Price 

Wheat 

Index 

Implied Change 
in Price ol 
Centres 

1962 

37 50 

000 

98 9 

1 9 

1963 

37 50 

000 

99,7 

0 5 

1964 

37.50 

0 00 

128 5 

+ 46 8 

December 1964 

37 50 

0 00 

145 0 

4 73 9 

December 1967 

55 00 

46 66 



April 1971 

67 00 

78 66 

205 0 

+ 122 0 

May 1971 

78 00 

108 00 

201 0 

v 96 5 

June 1971 

78.00 

108 00 

200 0 

+ 94 8 


Source : D S Tyagi (1979) 
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grain movement was not restricted In those 
years when multi-state zones operated, inter- 
zone price disparities which cause Tyagi so 
much anguish, were obviously far lower than 
during the years when single state zones 
operated. In addition, zoning did not operate 
at all during some years Therefore the claim 
lhat price disparities between regions led to 
an artificially-inflated index is not borne out 
(See Lele, 1971, for a description of year-by- 
>ear attempts at zoning) For example, 
in 1961, “all zonal and other restrictions on 
movement of wheat were abolished in favour 
of tree trade”, but in 1964. zones were 
reinstated In 1967, single stale zones of 
wheat were formed Further, the situation 
was always fluid, with the government sub¬ 
jecting grain trade to control in various 
degrees 1 ’ then decontrol lor example, the 
government nationalised the wheat trade in 
1977—in ihe following year, it was handed 
over (o private traders Kushnaji (1975), 
describes this as “allowing” large stocks to 
“pass into the hands of private traders" 
Thus, the argument that zoning (and 
attendant state intervention) had been 
responsible for rises registered by the price 
index runs counter to all evidence 

H beat The second point is more serious, 
and concerns specifically Tyagi’s observation 
that surplus areas show low prices (the 
assumption on which the previous argument, 
regarding puce differentials as boosting the 
puce index, is based) Ii seems that Tyagi’s 
sweeping observations concern wheat alone 
In wheat, the high-output regions arc the 
north-western states ol Punjab and Haryana 
But Tyagi is mistaken in attributing the 
downward pressure on prices to this high 
production What he fails to understand is 
that it is not high production that influences 
prices but excess supply, i e, marketed 
surplus. While Tyagi uses the woid ‘surplus’ 
what he seems to mean is 'high output’, 
obviously not the same thing This point 
regarding wheat is, strangely, better illustra¬ 
ted by another commodity and one which 
has the biggest weight in all agricultural 
products rice 

Rice Tyagi has not actually considered 
rice, but we consider it here to show up the 
Haws in his wjicat argument, and thereby in 
his entire argument T he highest producing 
state is West Bengal (see table 2) According 
to Tyagi, West Bengal ‘should’ have tar more 
price-reporting centres than it has at present 
in order to restore the balance in the (now- 
lopsided) price index In such an event. West 
Bengal’s price rises would be better reflected, 
and the price index would display ‘true’ rises. 
As Tyagi notes, West Bengal is a deficit state 
displaying high prices and price rises for rice, 
the commodity for which this stale has the 
highest share in national output The state 
showing lower price rise is still Punjab (225 
per cent in 13 years to Bengal's 506 per cent) 
whose contribution to the national produc¬ 
tion of rice is very small indeed 18 This can 
only be explained, as for wheat, by the fact 


Figure 



Explanation In ihc second diagram, the kink in the supply curve tv caused by government action The total demand meets 
the new inelanu. supply function at a price higher than it meets the old normal Turn.non This figure is based on the verbal 
description by Daniwala (1976), and explains the observation made by Krishna (1980) 


that Haryana-Punjab emerge as the highest 
surplus rice producers Rice is the staple of 
West Bengal, and this highest-producing 
state is obliged to import rice in growing 
quantities it is, therefore, a dejicii state by 
virtue of its consumption exceeding its pro¬ 
duction (This last point is admitted by 
Tyagi ) 

To take Tyagi’s argument to its logical con¬ 
clusion, if wc were to accept his pica for 
more reporting centres for rice prices in West 
Bengal, we would be forcing an artificial rise 
in the index since this is a rice-deficit state, 
registering high price rises As things stand, 
however, by Tyagi’s own standards, the rice 
index is artificially lowered This more than 
compensates tor any alleged artificial in¬ 
creases in the wheat index, since rice is by 
far the biggest single agricultural commodity 
by volume 

We have considered only rice 10 disprove 
Tyagi’s wheat argument, but the same can 
be seen to hold true across other crops In 
sugar cane, the Maharashtra farmers’ lobby 
constitutes the biggest influence on puces 
paid to producers (see Mishra, 1982) This 
has no relevance to the number of reporting 
centres in other sugar-producing regions of 
the country in Uttar Pradesh and Andfna 
Pradesh 

Farm harvest prices Oui final major 
rejoinder concerns Tyjgi’s assertion that 
farm harvest prices are a bettei proxy foi 
“prices received by farmers" than are the 
wholesale prices used for constructing the 
index There are two problems with his 
approach For one thing, farm harvest prices 
across ihe country are difficult to collect— 
they were even more so in the years before 
wholesale price indices began to be con¬ 
structed. In fact, before independence, there 
was virtually no reliable record of even the 
volume of trade in the country (Mishra, 


1982) Estimates have been prepared since 
then on the basis ol dtserse sources of data 
(Narain, 1965) The (arm harvest prices 
whose use Tyagi advocates arc themselves 
based on a very small sample ol what can 
be called ‘farm gate prices’ and 11 is surpris¬ 
ing that Tyagi prefers their use to prices 
formed in the sub-district maikets The 
village market, comprising a lew trading 
(arm families would appear too small to 
constitute a market where a definite price 
can be formed 

But more important than this is the fact 
that the minority of farmers who are the 
biggest surplus-producers (and therefore 
whose prices influence the market) do not 
sell at harvest they hold on to produce, 
selling the maximum in the lean season m 
order to benefit from high prices lv Thus 
the use of harvest prices will completely 
misrepresent the prices received for the 


Tmile 2 Distribution of Centres to Obtain 
Price Quotations for Rice in 
Different States 


State 

Number of Proportion 
Centres of Rice 

Production 

Andhra Pradesh 

5 

10 43 

Assam 

3 

4 37 

Bihar 

6 

11 49 

Gujarat 

1 

1 35 

Kerala 

2 

2.61 

Madhya Pradesh 

4 

9 12 

Madras 

5 

10.19 

Maharashtra 

3 

3 66 

Mysore 

3 

3 48 

Oissa 

3 

9 71 

Punjab-Haryana 

1 

1 23 

Uttar Pradesh 

4 

8 72 

West Bengal 

6 

12.52 

Tripura 

2 

0.44 


Source. D S Tyagi (1979). 
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major part ol the volume of gram traded 
Not is the farm harvest price any more 
accurate for small producers who constitute 
the majority of farmers by number Many 
of them will repay loans and interest in kind, 
whose valuation may have nothing to do 
with the prevailing “harvest price" thus 
such a puce paid to them represents prices 
received lot a small part of then already 
small silt plus (See Bhadurt, 1977, tor a 
theoretical analysis ot lepasments in kind ) 

There arc othei, smaller loopholes in 
Tyagi’s formulations When, lor example, he 
draws a link between the rise in agricultural 
prices and agneultuial wagts m the long 
term, he gives no credit to lahotit unionisa¬ 
tion which earned these wage uses in the fust 
place 1 he highest increase m wages is seen 
in the south western suite ol Kuala, wheie 
f omniums! politicisation ol laint labom 
over several decades is well documented 
(Bardhan, 1970) Secondly, as pointed out 
before, the discussion has cenlied oil wheal 
and rice- and mosilv wheat, whose move¬ 
ments ate opposite to and subsumed by nee, 
by lai the single biggesi commodity Vet, as 
Tvagi hmiscll points out, wheat and rue 
together account toi no more than a quarter 
ol the value ol agitcultui.il output file 
othei 75 pei cent comprising othei cereals, 
sugar, oil, libres, spices, etc, operate in 
wtdelv different maikets flic most distuib- 
mg thing about Tyagi's pa pet is, having 
attacked the pi ice indu es on v ai ions grounds 
(.ill of which we have dealt with m detail) 
he uses the same indices to "examine 
wItethei the .tgiicullur.il secioi ever gol a fair 
deal as lai as prices aie concerned” lo do 
this, he uses several senes coveting 50 yeais 
in oidei lo "keep the discussion within 
manageable limns" Hiscondusion regard¬ 
ing tenns of tiadc, and the sw ings in lavoui 
ol and against agriculture m different series, 
ate based on the veiv indices he faults so 
stridentlv 

Perhaps the main oveiall pioblein with 
fyagi is his leducliomst imerpieiation of 
Mina’s view I he l.iltei fias tried to link 
developments m the agi iculttir.il sector and 
the teirns of Hade issue with developments 
elsewhere m the economy the talc of 
savings, the late ol investment, the tatc ol 
profit, the wage bill But Iyagi lias focused 
on net barter tenns ol trade and even here 
his appio.tcli is icsli iclive -\s v\c have seen 
unieli of his an.tlvsis is also ciioncous 

It is wotth speculating on the reasons for 
the promotion of this position, flawed 
though it ts (liven its advocacy of index- 
adjustment to belter relied agiiculture's 
detc’tmrating position, it could claim to be 
pto agriculture in a wot Id bent on expropria¬ 
tion of (arm suiplus Vet, we have seen, this 
is only superficially so It seems tet advocate 
high puces alone there is no discussion of 
lion-pi ice stimuli of agricultural develop¬ 
ment ft smacks suspiuouslv of a recently 
emerging lobby in the literature which argues 
for high pi ices to piovide a fair deal and an 


incentive to farmers. This could be labelled 
the Ludhiana school of Indian agricultural 
economics 20 which seems to take a position 
similar to that taken bv the large surplus- 
producing farmers of Punjab, the state in 
which it is located Nobody from this (in¬ 
formal) group has much to say on why 
marketed surplus is increasing tn volume and 
as a proportion of output, if prices are 
indeed poor 

Net bartei tenns of trade are only one 
measure of the intersectoral relationship It 
is often argued that income terms of trade 
ate a bettci measure of the welfare impact 
ol changing intersectoral prices This idea 
is particularly used in analysing the bene- 
liual effects of devaluation on exports If 
exports arc elastic with respect to the 
exchange rate, then any fall in value ol 
domestic currency will bring about a more 
than proportionate increase in exports 
Similarly, it the price elasticity of marketed 
surplus is greatei than unity, then a fall in 
prices sees a more than proportionate rise 
in quantity supplied 

These and other related ideas will be 
examined in what lollows 

III 

Income Terms of Trade 

I he classic piece ol work in this aiea is 
T hatnarajakshi (1969) A 1977 paper also 
presents data on income terms ot trade, but 
ihe method ol calculation is that developed 
and explained in the eatlier, pioneering 
work It has been quoted by sevctal people 
(Dantwala, 1976, Mitta, 1977, Kahlon and 
“Iyagi, 1980, Knshna, 1982). 21 Kahlon and 
fyagi (1980) is impoitant lor having dealt 
with Thamarajak-shi horn a terms of trade 
perspective 

An L\LRc IS! in Esiimaiion 

T hamarajakshi (1969) begins by identi 
tying items of trade between the agricultural 
and noil-agricultural sectors These are 
classified into purchases made tor inter¬ 
mediate and final use, corresponding to pro- 
cessing/production and actual consumption 
respectively She has lour sets of calcula¬ 
tions— price indices ol agricultural exports 
to and impoits troin the non-agncultural 
sector, the value of intersectoral pari liases 
lot both intermediate and final consump¬ 
tion, the ycai-by year estimates of marketed 
sin plus of the agi tcultural sector for non- 
agriculture’s intermediate and final con¬ 
sumption, and time senes of income terms 
oj irude between sectors f )f these, the third 
is pei haps the most sigml leant in both con¬ 
ceptual and methodological terms ” 

lo begin, I hamarajakslu equates marketed 
surplus with the realised demand, less 
unpoits. ol the non-agncultural sector for 
latm pioducts She uses two sets of data to 
prepare the time series tor marketed surplus 
for final consumption national income data 
published by*the CSO, Central Statistical 


Organisation, and consumer expenditure 
data published by the National Sample 
Survey (NSS). CSO national income data is 
used to derive the time series of private con¬ 
sumer expenditure at current prices. 

Sixteen rounds of NSS data covering the 
period 1952 to 1961 were “recombined” 
to yield estimates of the pattern ot con¬ 
sumer expenditure tor the years 1951-52 to 
1966-67 23 Population estimates were made 
lor the agricultural sector the organised 
subxectot of non-agriculture, and less 
organised subsector of non-agriculture Then 
NSS data on per capita consumer expen¬ 
diture (already shown to be re-worked to 
cover 16 financial years) were used to arrive 
at the seetorwtse expenditure on agricultural 
and non agricultural goods The population 
ol the less organised subsector in non- 
agriculture—such as street vendois, urban 
domestic help, and ‘casual' workers in the 
‘informal’ workforce was assumed to follow 
the consumption expenditure pattern ol the 
agricultural scctot Hence non-agncultural 
consumption ts deemed to be that, of the 
organised or ‘formal’ subsector alone The 
significance of this step was to at rive at an 
important figure the non-agt icullur.il 
sectoi’s expenditure on agriculture! products 
as a ratio ot the entne economy's expen 
diture cm all products 

This ratio was "applied” to the C SO- 
generated lime senes ot values ot pnvate 
consume! expenditure the result was the 
aggregate expenditure ol the non-agricullutal 
populace on agrtcultutal ptoduus, i e, the 
marketed surplus tor UnaI consumption at 
current prices This was deflated to obtain 
the tunc senes ot the final use marketed 
surplus at 1960-61 constant puces In the 
absence of “systematic collection ol data on 
retail puces”, the deflatot was the composite 
index number ol wholesale prices paid for 
farm products by the non-agt icultuial sector 
This yielded the value, at 1960-61 constant 
pi ices, of the marketed surplus ol agi icultuic 
lor final use 

With regard to matketed surplus lot inter¬ 
mediate use, 24 it is assumed that lor the 
specific crops involved, their entne (arm pro¬ 
duction, less some “retentions” 2 ' is sold to 
the non-agricultural sector Using 1960-61 as 
base, projections tor volume have been made 
backwards and torwaids to cover the period 
1951-52 to 1965-66 on the basis of the 
ministry ol food and agriculture’s “Index 
Numbers of Agricultural Production”. The 
index ot wholesale prices of the commodities 
concerned has been derived Irom the 
ministry of commerce and industry's “Index 
Numbers of Wholesale Prices” 26 These two 
indices—of production and wholesale 
prices—were used to estimate the annual 
values, of current pi ices, of agriculture's 
marketed surplus for non-agricultural inter¬ 
mediate use. 

The corresponding time series at constant 
prices again used the current value for 
196P-6I, and tndiccs/indicators of pro- 
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ductwrr' 10 project backwards and for¬ 
wards to cover the same 16-year span, 
theieby yielding the salue (at 1960-61 prices) 
of production for each year Evidently this 
last gives the time series of (estimated) 
marketed surplus for intermediate use by 
non-agriculture at constant prices 
Thus, Thamaraiaksht .estimates lour 
streams of tune series of (net) marketed 
surplus,"or value of agricultural product', 
sold to the non-agruultural sector Table 3 
presents her estimates To repeat, these are 
values of products tor final use at current 
prices (column 3 of the table), final use at 
constaiu pi ices (col 6), intei mediate use at 
current prices (col 2) and intermediate use 
at constant prices (col 5) C olumn 8 portrays 
the index loi all uses (i e, intermediate and 
final uses, jointlv) at constant prices 
According to the table, the value of 
marketed suiplus ol the agricultural sector 
hn% nsen trom an index of 66 59 to 101 56, 
oi 52 5 pci cent in 16 veais - at constant 
prices 'Uus is a cmisal calculation by 
1 hamaiajakshi, tor it has implications for 
the othei three sets ol figures she estimates 
price indices ol agricultural exports and 
impoits, \alucs of mtcimediate puicliases 
tor the two vears 1951 52 and 1960 61, and 
income teims ol nude As pointed out 
before, the estimation of marketed surplus 
is not a pieictpnsite lo the lirst of these, 
(puce indices ol sectoral exports and im¬ 
poits) but has relevance lot it in being able 
to inflate or depress its movements in the 
calculation of income tenns ol trade 
It is these puce indices, as we have seen 
in the previous chapter, whose ratios yield 
net bailei terms of trade 1 hamarajakshi 
uses the wholesale price indices tor the 
period 1951-52 to 1965-66 lot each com¬ 
modity “bnrteicd" between the two sectors 


with 1960-61 as the base year this has 
already been discussed earlier Then the 
actual values of 1960-61 purchases of each 
commodity were used as weights to trans¬ 
form these individual wholesale price indices 
into a "composite” price index Such a com¬ 
posite price index was constructed for the 
following six groups of commodities, agri¬ 
cultural products purchased tor non¬ 
agriculture’s intermediate consumption, 
agricultural products purchased tor non- 
agriculture’s final consumption, all agri¬ 
cultural products purchased by non-agri- 
culturc (Px), non-agrieultural products pur¬ 
chased tor agricultural intermediate con¬ 
sumption, non-agricultural products pur¬ 
chased for agucultural final consumption, 
and non-agricultural products for all 
agricultural consumption (Pm) The ratio 
Px/Pm provides the net barter terms of 
trade 

Table 4 presents her time series of indices, 
at 1960-61 constant prices, for net barter 
terms of trade, marketed surplus, and 
their product, the income terms of trade 
Thamarajakshi diaws three main conclu¬ 
sions from this and other tables The first 
concerns the movement of puces, and is 
summarised in table 5 Clearly, prices paid 
to agriculture rose at a rate of 3 14 per cent 
per annum At the same time, prices paid 
bv the agricultuial sector (for farm produc¬ 
tion and household consumption) lose at a 
rate of 2 62 per cent thus the price rise 
of farm products exceeded that for non- 
agricultutal goods purchased by fanners and 
farm families Within this price use of 
agricultural products, however, that of 
industrial raw materials (i e, for non- 
agricultural “intermediate” consumption) 
rose by only 2 92 per cent Thus the major 
effect has been that of price rises in agn- 


cultuial commodities tor final use—in short, 
price rises of Jood That this accounts for 
a high share of non-agrtcultural purchases 
is evidenced by the fact that its puce rise at 
a rate of 3 14 per cent is close to the overall 
rise of 3 23 per cent’per year That is, within 
the non-agricultural sector, consumers suffer 
more than do manufacturers 

At the same time, the 2 62 per cent price 
rise in non-agricultural commodities can be 
disaggregated into price rises of goods pur¬ 
chased for agricultural intermediate and 
final uses the figures are 3 01 per cent and 
2 57 per cent respectively That is, the brunt 
of the rise in prices paid hv the agricultural 
sectoi has been borne by farmers as pro 
ducers , not as home consumers purchasing 
sugar and clothing However, these inter¬ 
mediate commodities account for a smaller 
share in agriculture's purchases as evidenced 
by the closeness between the overall price rise 
(2 62 per cent) and that for final use goods 
(2 57 per cent) 

Clearly, net barter terms of trade have 
improved, but marginally, for the agricultural 
sector However, the income terms of trade 
has risen significantly. Thamarajakshfs 
conclusion is that the agricultural sector has 
benefited trom economic development by 
experiencing improving teims of trade in 
■ expect to non-agi iculture At the same time 
it has contributed by raising marketed 
surplus 3 * as well as its own absolute volume 
of demand for non-agricultural products 

The table also suggests that the rise in the 
income terms of trade (3 4 per cent per 
annum) is a function ot marketed Suiplus 
(rising at 2 9 per cent) rather than of net 
barter terms ot trade (rising at 0 51 per 
cent) :v In the context of our discussion 
towards the end of the previous chapter on 
the role Of price relatives as “incentives” it 


T vm t 3 Mxrki ii o Si rpu's or Ai.kk turoRAi Produc is io Non-Aork on i 'ri- for Ini f-rmldi ati and Final Consumption 

(Value m Rs crore) 


Vears 


At Current Prices 


At Constant Prices 1960-61 

Index Number of 


lor Intelmediale 

lor f inal Use 

Toial 

For Intermediate 

hor Final Use 

Total 

Marketed 

1 

Use 

-> 

3 

(For All Uses) 

4 

Use 

5 

6 

(Foi AH Uses) 

7 

Surplus for 

All Uses 
(1960-1- 100) 

8 

1951 S2 

946 01 

1.281 13 

2,227 14 

966 69 

1,374 16 

2,340 85 

66 59 

1952-53 

682 3) 

1,412 13 

2.094 46 

944 97 

1.623 14 

2,568 11 

73 05 

195)54 

819 18 

1,787 18 

2,606 36 

995 80 

1,999 75 

2,995 5S 

85 21 

1954-55 

8 )~ 05 

1,614 1)2 

2,451 07 

1,104 39 

2.011 24 

3,115 63 

38 63 

1955-56 

160 04 

1,651 96 

2,412 (X) 

1,085 67 

2,186 (X) 

7,271 67 

91 06 

1956-57 

986 82 

1,977 62 

2,964 44 

1,197 23 

2,256 78 

3,454 91 

98 25 

1957-5 S 

964 94 

1,934 88 

2,899 82 

1,161 81 

2,128 35 

3,290 16 

93 59 

1958 59 

1,064 90 

2,060 99 

3,125 89 

1,282 72 

2,104 34 

3,187 06 

96 35 

1959-60 

1,011 19 

2.116 61 

3,127 80 

1,139 80 

2,125 11 

1,264 91 

92 87 

1960-61 

1,319 12 

2,196 35 

3,515 47 

1,31912 

2.196 35 

3,515 47 

100 00 

1961-62 

1,334 37 

2,407 87 

3,742 44 

1,362 42 

2.372 75 

3.735 17 

106 25 

1962-63 

1,303 03 

2.472 16 

3,775 19 

1,364 93 

2,348 18 

3,713 11 

105 62 

1963-64 

1,383 39 

2,748 95 

4,132 34 

1,384 72 

2,442 64 

3,827 16 

108 87 

1964-65 

1,809.93 

3,277 ST 

5,087 so 

1,545 61 

2,414 9S 

4.020 56 

114 11 

1965-66 

1,644 59 

3.274 32 

4,918 91 

1,258 65 

2,311 “2 

3,570 17 

101 S6 


Mote Column 8 is at constant prices 
Source R Thamarajakshi (1969) 
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would be interesting to sec whether marketed 
surplus is itself a function of such a ratio, 

1 e, net barter terms of trade 

This is in fact the specific concern of 
Ihamaiajakshi's second conclusion, for 
which she draws upon a multiple regression 
equation Details are not presented here, but 
it is worth mentioning that her conclusion 
is that marketed surplus cannot be said to 
be a I unction of net barter terms of trade 
(This supports other evidence from supph 
response studies that the response of 
aggregate agricultural output to shifts in net 
barter terms o! trade is not very dear see 
Mangahas, Recto and Ruttan, 1966.) 
rhamarajakslu's regression coefficient for 
terms of tiade with respect to marketed 
surplus is negative but not statistically 


significant. However, marketed surplus is 
positively and significantly related to output 
as well as time that is, marketed surplus rises 
with rising output and over the years 311 
Het third conclusion concerns the 
“pattern" of intersectoral flows and is 
based on a comparison of 1951-52 and 
1960-61 for value at (1960-61) constant 
prices Table 6 demonstrates that in both 
years, the value of agricultural sales exceeded 
the value of its purchases from the non- 
agricitltural sectoi, though by 1960-61, this 
excess had diminished In 1951-52, agri¬ 
cultural sales were Rs 2.976 41 crore and 
purchases, Rs 2,340 28 crore By 1960-61, 
sales were Rs 3,584 114 crore and purchases, 
Rs 3,515 46 crore. Again, both sectors at 
both points of time seem to have spent most 


of their money on purchases for final con¬ 
sumption, though the proportions have 
varied, agriculture has slightly increased the 
share of expenditure on intermediate goods 
but non-agriculture has substantially in¬ 
creased the share of expenditure on final use 
goods, i e, food This supports some of the 
earlier points regarding price rises of each 
of these groups of commodities 

The exercise on estimation of marketed 
surplus has been used by Thamarajakshi to 
finally arrive at an income terms of trade 
Many of those who quote her do so to quote 
the income terms of trade series, and the 
conclusion that its use leads to: the position 
of the agricultural sector vis-a-vis the non- 
agncultural sector is steadily improving 
Recently, however, Kahlon and Tyagi (1980, 
1983) have disagreed with Thamarajakshi’s 
conclusions The next section will be devoted 
to discussing their 1980 paper 

Critique of Thamarajakshi’s 
Methodoiogy 

Kahlon and Tyagi (1980) is a useful paper 
to discuss because it is a focused piece of 
research and engages with particulars ot 
method To begin, Kahlon and Tyagi identify 
four items of information necessary to 
embark on any terms of trade calculations 
list of commodities or products exchanged, 
the relative share of each m total imports/ 
exports, import/export prices, and the total 
volume of exchange Immediately, they point 
out that indices based on these may be gisen 
current or base year weights, or a geometric 
mean of the two, and that the decision is 
bound to affect results, even to the extent 
of registering opposite trends 

Having introduced the importance of this 
point, Kahlon and Tyagi turn their attention 
to Thamarajakshi (1969) Their paper for the 
most part consists of evaluating her work, 
at the end of their critique they offer what 
they describe as an “alternative methodology” 
to estimating terms of trade (discussed later 
in this paper) 

In discussing Thamarajakshi (1969), 
Kahlon and Tyagi point out several kinds of 
fault: the use of wholesale prices, the 
method of constructing price indices, mis- 
specification of the composition of trade, the 
method of estimating marketed surplus and 
the choice of base and terminal years 

The objection to the use of wholesale 
prices is the same made by Tyagi (1979) 
discussed in the previous chapter prices paid 
to farmers arc overestimated'while prices 
paid by them for non-agricultural goods are 
underestimated The result is to exaggerate 
the difference in the rates of growth of these 
two sets of prices 

Yet another problem is seen to he in 
Thamarajakshi’s construction of price 
indices While she has not used official 
indices, 31 she has still depended on 
wholesale prices (which have been discussed) 
and on NSS consumption expenditure. In 


1 Mil i 4 Tur Kou or Marketed Surpu s in Auric ui i cat's Terms of Tradi (1960-61-100) 




Net Barter Terms 

Index of Marketed 

Income Terms 



of Trade 

Surplus for All Uses 

of Trade 



(i) 

(it) 

tin) 



Px/Pm 

Qx 

P's Qx 

Pm 

1951 52 


100 72 

66 59 

67 07 

1952-53 


99 13 

73 05 

72 41 

1953-54 


103 74 

85 21 

88 40 

1954-55 


97 02 

88 63 

85 99 

1955-56 


94 78 

93 06 

88 20 

1956-57 


102 46 

98 25 

100 67 

1957-58 


98 46 

93 59 

92 15 

1958-59 


101 66 

96 35 

97 95 

1959-60 


101 68 

92 87 

94 43 

1960-61 


100 00 

100 00 

100 (X) 

1961 62 


100 69 

106 25 

106 98 

1962-63 


99 09 

105 62 

104 66 

1963-64 


97 39 

108 87 

106 03 

1964-65 


108 66 

114 37 

124 27 

1965-66 


114 47 

101 56 

116 26 


Notes' (I) All figures are at constant (1960-61) prices 

(2) This table is compiled from Thamarajakshi (1969) as lollows 

Column (i) - Table 11, Column 4, Column (u) -Table 8, Column 8 
Column (in) = Table 11, Column 5 
Source R Thamarajakshi (1969) 


TMitt 5 Timi Ratls nr Growth ot Isolds 


Particulars Indices 


Per C ent Rate 
ot Growth 


Prims received hy agriculture 

(1) Prises of agricultural products purchased by non-agriculture lor 
intermediate consumption 

(2) Prices ol agncultural products purshased by non-agriculture lor final 
consumption 

(3) Prises of agrisultuial producis purchased bv non agrisullure lor all uses 

Prices paid by agriculture 

(4) Prices of non-agricultural products purchased by agriculture for 
intermediate consumption 

(5) Prises of non-agriculiurai produsts purchased by agriculture for final 
sonsumprion 

(6) Prices of non-agricultural products purshased by agricultuie for all uses 

(7) Net barter terms of trade' intermediate products 

(8) Net barter terms of trade final products 

(9) Net barter terms of trade all products 

(10) Income terms of tiade ot all products 

(11) Marketed surplus of agriculture (at 1960-61 prices) 

(12) Agricultural produstion 


2 92 

3 23 
3 14 


3 01 

2 57 
2 62 
0 025 
0 65 
0 51 

3 40 
290 
2 74 


SoutV& R Thamaiajakshi (1969) 
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doing so, she has adopted the biases and 
caiegories of NSS surveys tor example, 
she has adopted their category ‘non food 
items’ Yet, this category was left out of her 
indices-construction exercise 32 The implica¬ 
tion here, interring from Kahlon and Tyagi, 
is that this category may have witnessed very 
high price rises, and its omission from the 
composite price index is to artificially 
depress the latter’s increases Thus, their 
objection to her indices seems to be that 
lion-agricultural purchases by the farm 
sector would be seen to have unrealistically 
low puce rises 

Third, Kahlon and Tyagi see Thamara- 
jakshi’s list of items traded as being in¬ 
adequate by virtue of being both incomplete 
and aggregative (Their own method of 
estimating the composition ol intersectoral 
trade will be discussed later, when we 
tumour attention to their alternative 
methodologv ) 

A significant objection by Kahlon and 
lyagi relates lo Thamarajakshi’s estimate of 
marketed surplus tor household use, i e, ol 
the non-agricultural population’s expen- 
dituie on final consumption agricultural 
products as a ratio of the total economy’s 
expenditure on all products This has already 
been discussed but we shall repeat it briefly 
the calculation regarding marketed surplus 
for final (1 e, private, not industrial) con¬ 
sumption was made in two stages One, NSS 


data on pattern of per capita consumer 
expenditure was projected on population 
estimates 33 to arrive at aggregate consumer 
expenditure for each population subgroup 
That of the (organised) non-agncultura! 
sector on farm products was then expressed 
as a ratio of ad expenditure by both sectors 
on all products This ratio, a concept of 
Thamarajakshi (1969) has been labelled Rt 
by Kahlon and Tyagi 14 The second stage of 
Thamarajakshi’s calculus involves the appli¬ 
cation of this ratio, not to NSS (sample 
survey) data suitably “blown up” to approxi¬ 
mate the economy, but to CSO estimates of 
national private expenditure The resulting 
figure was the absolute expenditure esti¬ 
mated to have actually been incuried by 
private consumers in the non-agricultural 
population on agricultural products' in 
short, the expenditure on food purchased 
directly from the agricultural sector (thereby 
excluding industrially-produced foods such 
as edible oil oi sugar) The time series was 
then deflated to give estimates at 1960-61 
constant prices the deflator was a com¬ 
posite index of wholesale prices This went 
into Thamarajakshi’s indices of volume of 
agricultural exports for final consumption. 

The main criticism Kahlon and Tyagi have 
of this estimation of marketed surplus is 
that it systematically overestimates the value 
of Rt That is, Kahlon and Tyagi see the 
true national expenditure on agricultural 


produce for final consumption as being far 
lower than Thamarajakshi makes it out 
to be Accordingly, Kahlon and Tyagi 
present an "adjusted" Rt which they claim 
does away with any inaccuracy resulting 
from the inability of NSS blown up esti¬ 
mates to approximate CSO estimates of 
private consumer expenditure across the 
economy Table 7 from Kahlon and Tyagi 
depicts Thamarajakshi’s Rt and their own 
"adjusted” Rt 

Thus, the bone of contention is the NSS 
estimates. Kahlon and Tyagi’s way out, as 
just mentioned, is to derive an "adjusted" 
Rt they describe it as bringing the NSS 
estimates “in line with the CSO estimates”. 
Thus, for example, in rows 1 to 3 of table 7, 
representing the year 1961-62, the NSS 
estimate (blown up or projected for the 
entire population) of national consumption 
of agricultural commodities is Rs 7,511 30 
crore and of non-agricultural commodities, 
Rs 4,897 41 crore The toial is Rs 12,408 71 
crore. The corresponding CSO figures are 
Rs 5,778 32 crore, Rs 6,216 98 crore and 
Rs 11,995 30 crore respectively Thus, while 
the total consumption as estimated by NSS 
(in this year alone, according lo the table) 
is 103 45 pet cent of the CSO estimate, true 
estimates ot its distribution between agri- 
euituini and non-agncullural commodities 
are very diftereni the NSS agricultural 
commodities expenditure is 129 99 per cent 


1 VHt 1 6 1st 1 KSH Him M r XUIXXC.L Ol llsDIV MIL At PkOIH i lx — I OR I X 11 KM I 1)1 \11 VM) I IX VI C OXXl stl'lll >X (1951 52 XXI) 1960-61) 

Halite iii R\ i mre, at constant /Vftfl ft/ pmes) 

Pei cent 
Increase 


Purchases by Agricult 

Particulars 

ure from 

1951-52 

Non-Agnculiuic 

1960-61 (Vi tent 

Increase 

Sales by 

Particulars 

Agriculluie to 
1951-52 

Non Agriculi 
1960 61 



For Inlrrmrdiatt* ( 

'.onsu ntplion 



(1) lerohsers 

1 71 

34 55 

(1) Oilseeds 

396 52 

545 45 

(2) Repair and maintenance ol 






fixed farm assets 

2 V 72 

264 61 

(2) < oiton 

160 68 

2~’2 14 

(?) Oilcakes 

4S 55 

58 95 

(3) Juic 

95 99 

79 47 

(4) Dtugs, medicine and sail lor 






vvoik animals 

l 7 50 

35 66 

(4) Other 1 1 hies 

IS ’3 

25 78 

(5) Tlectriciiv 

- 

’ 7 33 

(5) lea 

73 87 

81 5; 

(h) Diesel oil 

- 

13 63 

(6) Codec 

4 89 

10 69 

(7) Pesticides and insecticides 


4 95 

(7) Rtibbei 

3 60 

6 36 




(8) Sugarcane 

97 26 

145 63 




(9) Tobacco 

67 39 

98 ’7 




(10) Hides 

24 41 

2- 31 




(II) Skll s 

13 29 

15 49 




(12) Wool 

III 06 

10 31 

Total 

302 48 

420 47 39 00 


966 69 

1.319 12 



For Final (ainsuniption 



(1) 1 dible oil 

I3 7 48 

210 57 

(1) Cereals 

59" 21 

W) 10 

(2) Sugar 

136 26 

270 7 3 

(2) Pulses 

82 99 

1 32 2- 

(3) Salt 

25 60 

23 21 

13) Milk and milk 






pioduets 

271 10 

390 91 

(4) Cloihing 

478 68 

700 04 

(4) Meal, eggs and li 

sh 113 69 

138 82 

(5) f-ucl and light 

431 34 

483 46 

(5) 1 rents and 






\eeeiables 

122 39 

192 86 

(6) Non-lood 

1,464 5? 

1,475 66 

(fi) Oihei looiJ 

186 21 

3 55 38 

Toial 

2,67 3 93 

3,163 67 18 3 


l.3"3 59 

2,196 34 

tirand toial 

2,9 7 6 41 

3,584 14 20 4 


2.340 28 

3.515 46 


36 4 


59 9 
50 2 


Source R Thamarajakshi (1969) 
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ot the CSO ligure, and that for non- 
agricultural commodtties 78 77 per cent. 
(In the two latter years presented by the 
table, the NSS estimates are shown to be 
108 4 per cent of the CSO estimates for 
agricultural commodities in both years, and 
86 75 per cent and 85 11 per cent tor. 
national expenditure on non-agncultural 
commodities ) Therefore, NSS estimates are 
"brought in lise with CSO estimates" by 
working backwards : CSO distribution is 
applied to NSS data, and the sectorwisc 
expenditure on "agricultural commodities” 
levsorked accordingly. 

The following two calculations from 
the table express the difference between 
Thamarajakshi’s ratio ("fit”) and Kahlon 
and TYagi’s "adjusted fit” The figures have 
been inferred from descriptions by Thatnara- 
lakshi and Kahlon and Tyagi 
(i) rhamarajakshi'x ratio ("Rt") 

2464 78 

= _ v 100 = 19 86 (column 

12408 71 12 of table) 

(n) Kahlon and Tyagi's “adjusted Ft" 

5778 32 2464 78 

- _ x _x 100 

11995 3 75113 

= 15 81 (column 13) 

The last comment Kahlon and Tyagi make 
is on Thamarajakshi’s “income terms ot 
trade" As has been seen, Thamarajakshi has 
denved net barter terms of trade and 
multiplied this (indexed) ratio by the index 
of marketed surplus (Thus she notes that 
while improvements in net barter terms of 
trade have been marginal, increase in the 
agricultural sector's income terms of trade 
has been significant) Kahlon and TYagi 
reject the very concept of income terms of 
trade Their argument runs thus' terms of 
trade is necessarily a relationship between 
sectors It terms of trade improve for one 
sector, the implication is that they are 
simultaneously deteriorating for the other. 
However, the way the notion of income 
terms of trade is often presented in the 
literature (specifically m Thamarajakshi, 
1969), it becomes possible to witness im¬ 
provement in terms of trade simultaneously 
for both sectors This strange situation is 
brought about because “income terms of 
trade" merely measures growth in the 
volume of expo.ts of a sector (mediated, of 
course, by the price ratio) but not growth in 
volume relative to that of another sector 
Hence, they reject income terms of trade in 
favour of "purchasing power" of a sector 
which is the conventional income terms of 
trade measure "corrected for” growth in 
volume of exports of the other sector. (This 
point will be discussed later along with that 
of base and current year weights.) 

Ejoinder to Kahlon and Tyagi’s 
Critique 

Kahlon and Tyagi’s charge of mis- 
estimation of price rises merits the same 


response as to iyagt. Further we can do 
worse than to quote from Thamarajakshi 
(1969). “ the movements in larm harvest 
prices and retail prices on non-agriculiural 
products are close with those in the whole¬ 
sale prices of the agricultural and the non- 
agncultural products respectively" (emphasis 
added). 35 That is, retail prices paid by 
farmers for non-agricultural products were 
not available, and farm harvest prices are 
based on a small sample of tarmers (in 
addition, they do not indicate prices paid to 
surplus-producing or poor farmers, as we 
have shown in Part Ttvo of this paper) 
In any case, we are concerned with the 
movements in prices, not just their absolute 
levels Hence Kahlon and Tyagi’s objection 
to the use of wholesale prices cannot be 
sustained 

With regard to the charge that ‘non-food 
items' do not figure in the indices an exami¬ 
nation of Thamarajakshi shows that such 
purchases are very low indeed and account 
for a negligible proportion by value of 
agricultural purchases by the farm sector 
Hence, while Kahlon and Tyagi are justified 
in observing that these items have been 
excluded from the priee indices, they appear 
to be exaggerating the effect of this on the 
estimated price rise in non-agricultural com¬ 
modities purchased by the agricultural 
sector 

There are a number of difficulties with 
Kahlon and Tyagi's argument over Rt 
Firstly, row 2, column II ot their table 
presents a completely different figure from 
Thamarajakshi's own. In 1961-62, CSO 
private consumer expenditure in Thamara¬ 
jakshi's set of figures is Rs 13,378 crore but 
Kahlon and Tyagi report it as Rs 11,995 30 
crore If we substitute Thamarajakshi’s 
figure in place of row 2, column 5 of the 
table, the blown up NSS estimate is seen to 
be not 103 45 per cent of the CSO estimate 
as presented by Kahlon and Tyagi m the 
table, but 92.75 per cent of the CSO 
estimate Correspondingly, 48.2 per cent (the 
proportion of CSO expenditure devoted to 
agricultural commodities 

5778 37 

li995 30 * 100) ’ ° f th ’ S RS 13,378 Cr ° re 

is Rs 6,444 4 crore. This figure is far higher 
than the Rs 5,778.32 crore cited by Kahlon 
and Tyagi; hence the NSS blown up estimate 
is not 130 per cent of it as claimed by Kahlon 
and Tyagi, but 116 6 per cent. At the same 
time, the non-agricultural commodities 
purchased all over the economy are now 


valued at Rs 6,933 6 crore, and the NSS 
blown up estimate (Rs 4,897 41 crore) is not 
78 77 per cent of it, but 70 6 per cent These 
figures of 116 7 pei cent and 70 6 per cent 
of expenditure on agricultural and non- 
agricultural commodities respectively arc 
closer to figures fot the later years Thus the 
relevant portion of table 7 can be rewritten 
as in table A 

This at once brings us into the next pro¬ 
blem with their table In trying to show, 
through columns 9 and 10 respectively, that 
NSS blown up estimates overstate expen¬ 
diture on agricultural commodities and 
underestimate that on non-agncultural com¬ 
modities, Kahlon and Tyagi are committing 
an obvious error The point is that NSS 
blown up estimates do not equal CSO 
figures—which is why Thamarajakshi only 
adopted NSS proportions since these were 
derived from nationwide surveys of expen¬ 
diture by individual consumer’households. 
What is important, however, is that there is 
a consistent difference between NSS and 
CSO figures, rather than a widening one as 
Kahlon and Tyagi claim This is evident from 
table 8, prepared from Kahlon and Tyagi’s 
own The figures are straight proportional 
representations of the earlier table. In each 
row, the distribution of total expenditure 
(given in the last column as 100 per cent) is 
presented In the three years under con¬ 
sideration, the NSS estimated expenditure 
on agricultural commodities at 60.5 per cent, 
62 3 per cent, and 61 5 per cent whereas the 
CSO estimates were 48.2 per cent, 49 8 per 
cent, and 48 3 per cent respectively. This 
shows about 12 per cent difference a con¬ 
sistent difference and not, as Kahlon and 
Tyagi claim, a widening one. This difference, 
moreover, is one of proportion alone: the 
actuftl figures to which they are finally 
applied are the CSO estimates 

Further, it is not clear why Kahlon and 
Tyagi choose to present these three years. 
Thamarajakshi’s series begins at 1951-52 and 
ends with 1965-66, her subsequent (1977) 
paper has data til) 1974-75 In fact, her 1969 
paper (which describes the methodology 
under attack by Kahlon and Tyagi) specifies 
that since the latest NSS round for which 
published data were available was 1960-61, 
her series between 1961-62 and 1965-66 is 
constructed on the pattern of 1960-61 con¬ 
sumer expenditure, with the assumption that 
preferences had not markedly changed in the 
five years 36 Thus the presentation of Rt for 
these selected years (1961-62, 1969-70, 
1970-71) is puzzling, and Kahlon and Tyagi 


Table A 




Col 9 

Col 10 

Col 11 

1961-62 

Row 2 CSO estimates (Rs crore) 

6444.4 

6933 6 

13 378 


Row 3 NSS as percentage of CSO 

116.6 

70 6 

92.75 


(NOT 

129 99... 

78 77 

103 45 

1957-70 

Row 3 NSS as per cent of CSO 

108.4 

65 27 

86 75 

1970-71 

Row 3 NSS as per cent of CSO 

108.4 

63 35 

85.11 
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make no attempt to Hardy 

Finally and most important, Kahlon and 
TVagi continualls attack the NSS estimates 
as overe.staitng consumption ol agiicultural 
commodities The assumption behind this 
seems to be that the (official) CSC) futures 
are the true ones, free of error I fiat the NSS 
(blown up) estimates overestimate the CSC) 
figures is well known But neither arc the 
CSO figures sacrosanct Indeed, Saith (1978) 
points out that. “ while we refer to the 
NSS estimates as being ‘inflated’, ‘over¬ 
estimated', ‘upward-tnased', the usage of 
these terms is purely to indicate the lelaiive 
levels of the NSS sei ics with respect to GSO 
ones, no presumption of greater accuracy 
for the CSO series is implied" r Added to 
this, Kahlon and Tyagi make no mention 
of Thamarajakshi’s use ot a coriection 
factor (which is noi without problems see 
Saith, 1978) 

A great deal ot attention has been devoted 
to Kahlon and Ivagi's critique ot Ihamara- 
jakshi's estimation ol inaiketcd surplus (or 
“expotls" ‘from the ugricullural sectoi) 
because ot the importance of the exercise to 
terms ol unde analysis Kahlon and Tyagi'x 
table of original and adjusted Kl is extremely 
misleading then calculations are shown to 
be eironeous Reworking their data has 
allowed us m spot these errors While it is 
tiue that Thamatajakslu's method may have 
imperfections, they ate not those pointed out 
by Kahlon and Tyagi Their own “adjusted” 
Kl, which forms the basts of calculating the 
indices ol expotls tiom the agricultural 
sector, is even more imperfect having 
rejected NSS estimates lot being biased 
upward, tftev see no icason to dtscaid ns 
sectorwisc bicak-up This may be in absence 
Of data, but data ptoblems characterise all 
studies including Ihamarajakshi's, which 
precedes then own by II years 

KXHION AND TYAl.l’S At ILKNAIIVh 
Ml-1 HODOIOC lY 

To substantiate then aigument, Kahlon 
and Tyagi provide what they describe as “an 
alternative methodology" to estimate agri- 
Cultural-nonagrieultural terms of trade This 
comprises the enumeration of a more 
representative list ot products exchanged 
(traded) between sectors, and the selection 
of what the authors see as more appropriate 
weights, price indicators, and base/terminal 
years 

r For the list ol commodities traded 
between sectois, the authors rely on different 
sources of data These are used to indicate 
items purchased by the agricultural sectoi 
IThe prime source ts the 1978 (26th round) 
iNSS Survey, consumer expenditure for 
[cultivator households rural, which presents 
ytemwise expenditure across 90 commodities 
*hd 56 non-food heads 17 of these were 
taken to represent non-agricultural purchases 
|br final consumption by agriculture 
Another equally important souicc uses the 
All-India Debt and Investment Survey, 


which presents cultivators investment by 
(arm and non-faim business under 16 
heads eight ol these were isolated as 
being "puichases by the agricultural sector 
lor the purpose ol capital formation 
Seven puichases for production (in Thama- 
ujakshi referred to as being for “inter¬ 
mediate use") were picked principally lrom 
the CSO National Account Statistics Thus 
a total ol 72 items (17 + 8 + 7) are deemed 
‘purchases’by the agricultural sector Kahlon 
and Tyagi do not reveal the data source tor 
their list ol 22 sain by the agricultural sectoi 
tor intermediate and tmal non-agricultural 
consumption 

Having delineated the “pattern of tiade" 
between the iwo sectors, Kahlon and Tvapi 
turn then attention to weights by share ol 
each ol the coinmodities/cominoday gioups 
in the overall value of total purchases or 
sales In accordance with their objection to 
I hamarajakshi, the weights are worked out 
sepaiately lor NSS and ( SO data," 1 with 
"adjustment" where necessary 40 Thiee sets 
ol senes aie presented, each armed at by 
use ol thiee different kinds of weights Thus 
indices are constructed of prices paid to 
agriculture, ol prices received by agnailiure, 
and ol their ratio (i e, riel barter terms of 
trade) Each ol these thiee has been worked 
out using Laspeyre’s puce index using NSS 
data, Laspeyre’s price index using CSO daia, 
and Paasche’s puce index using CSO data 41 

The larm harvest prices (used to better 
reflect prices ol agricultural exports. 


wholesale and retail puces having been 
discarded) were derived from the all-India 
weighted average ot state farm harvest 
prices 4 -" wheie the weight was the stale’s 
share in national production 41 

The six senes ustng Laspeyre's index run 
from 1967-68 to 1977-78, while the three 
using Paasche’s index run (inexplicably) lrom 

1970- 71 to 1976-77. 44 The base year is an 
average of the tnennium (1969-79, 1970-71, 

1971- 72) which they see as displaying stabi¬ 
lity in production, and therefore in prices, 
i e, a ‘normal’ agricultural situation. Table 9 
to 14 present six series of Px, Pm and 
Px/Pm: three each based on Laspeyre’s 
formula using NSO estimates, 'and on 
Paasche’s formula using CSO estimates. 4 '* 

The point of using current year weights, 
as Kahlon and Tyagi point out, is to allow 
lor fluctuations in shure by value of com¬ 
modities thev see the use of base sear 
weights as assigning a static wcighiagc io 
dynamic values Tor example, il the xhaie ol 
fertiliser in the value of total purchases made 
bv the agricultural sector has been rising, 
then us price use (say, 40 per cent) should 
account/ tor more than an equivalent pi ice 
use (40 per cent) of a commodity whose 
share over the years is unchanged 

On Kahlon xni) I y-un (1980) Iviisoi 

Mis Sl’t t It K Ai ION 

Kahlon and Tyagi represent the latest 
challenge 4 " to the current orthodoxy in 
leims of trade analvxis However, they are 


TaBIE 8 DllFFRENCE BCTWTF.N NSS AND CSO ESTIMATED PRIVAll flNAt CoNsl MI'IION 

(all figures in percentages) 


1961-62 

fNSS estimate 

605 

f 

39 5 = 

100 


(NSS estimate 

48 2 

+ 

51 8 -- 

100 

1969-70 

(CSO estimate 

62 3 

+ 

37 7 

100 


jCSO estimate 

49 8 

+ 

50 2 = 

100 

1970-71 

[NSS estimate 

61 5 

+ 

38 5 =- 

100 


[CSO estimate 

48 3 

+ 

51 7 = 

100 


Table 9 Indices of Prices Received by the Agricultural Sector (Px) 

(Tnennium ending 1971-72 = 100) 


Year 

Prices Received for Commodities Sold for Non-Agriculture’s 

(1) 

Final Consumption 

(2) 

Intermediate 

Consumption* 

(3) 

All Commodities** 

(4) 


1967-68 

107 4 

89 4 

10015 

1968-69 

97 0 

86 4 

92 73 

1969-70 

98 7 

92 2 

96 08 

1970-71 

98 8 

102 9 

100 46 

1971-72 

102 7 

102.1 

102 46 

1972-73 

115 7 

1182 

116 71 

1973-74 

142 3 

143 6 

142 82 

1974-75 

177 3 

1491 

165.94 

1975-76 

154 8 

124.6 

142.63 

1976-77 

148.5 

163 3 

154 46 

1977 78 

161 9 

164 7 

163 03 


Notes Weighted indices based on NSS estimates of consumer expenditure 
Here and m subsequent tables from Kahlon and Tyagi (1980). 

* Intermedtatory goods include cotton, jute, oilseeds, sugarcane, rubber and tobacco 
•* All commodities consist of field crops + commodities sold for intermediate consumption, 
(i e, no ‘subsidiaries’ such as meal, milk-or eggs). 

Source Kahlon and TVagi (1980). 
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by no means the first to criticise Thamara- 
jakshi's overall method ot estimating 
marketed surplus (sec Saith, 1978) In fact, 
given the length of time between Thamara- 
jakshi’s 1969 paper 41 ' and their own in 1980, 
it is incomprehensible why Kahlon and Tyagi 
icmamed so silent on other significant 
developments in the literature on estimation 
of marketed surplus 4 ' 1 

This silence is even stranger when one con¬ 
siders the extent to which they hold marketed 
surplus estimation responsible for the ills in 
“conventional” terms of trade analysis 5U To 
repeat, net barter terms of trade refer to 
relative prices between agriculture and non¬ 
agriculture, often expressed as an indexed 
ratio of the ‘composite price’ for each sector 
in any one year Income terms of trade are 
Tneasuied by the product of this ratio and 
the index of quantity of exports tor a sector, 
tor agriculture, these ‘expoits’ to the non- 


agricultuial sectoi of the national economy 
are, obviously, its net maikcted surplus 
Kahlon and Tyagi, as we have seen, insist 
that “income terms of trade" in this sense 
is a misnomer loi it does not measure the 
relationship between sectors An apt term 
would be "purchasing power” which would 
‘correct’ such income terms of trade for 
quantity of imports into the sector as well 
Thus, if Px and Pm represent prices ol 
exports from, and impoits to, the agri¬ 
cultural sector respectively and L)\ and Qm 
the quantities, we get the following measures 
of terms of hade toi the agricultural sector 


Net barter terms of trade Px 

(i e, relative prices) Pm 

Income terms of trade Px q v 

(i e, relative prices corrected’ Pm 
for exports) 


Tabi t 10 Indicts of Prices Paid by the Aorkulturai SECTOR(Pm) 

(Thenmum ending 1971-72 - 100) 


Year 

(1) 

Prices Paid for Commodities Purchased for 

Intermediate 

Consumption 

(2) 

Capital 

Formation 

(3) 

Final 

Consumption 

(4)‘ 

All 

Uses* 

(5) 

1967 68 

93 7 

83 0 

85 3 

86 7 

1968 69 

93 8 

85 2 

87 1 

88 2 

1969-70 

98 2 

92 0 

93 7 

94 4 

1970-71 

100 3 

100 2 

100 6 

100 5 

1971-72 

101 6 

107 7 

105 7 

105 1 

1972-73 

109 6 

117 2 

1130 

1127 

1973-74 

126 3 

134 3 

133 9 

131 9 

1974-75 

188 1 

159 5 

161 9 

166 6 

1975-76 

193 1 

188 9 

159 9 

168 6 

1976-77 

191 5 

194 3 

165 "l 

173 0 

1977-78 

193 6 

191 7 

177 4 

181 7 


Note * Weighted indices based on NSS estimates of consumption expenditure 
Source Kahlon and iyagi (1980) 

Tablf II Indices or Net Barter Terms of TRAnr (Px/Pm) 

(Trienruum ending 1971-72 - 100) 


Years 

Px/Pm for All Agricultural Purposes 

Px/Pm for 


Non- 

Non- , 

All 

Intermediate 


Agncultural 

Agricultural 

Agricultural 

Agricultural 


Final 

Intermediate 

Commodities 

Consumption 


Consumption 

Consumption 


All 





Agricultural 





Commodities" 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1967-68 

123 9 

103.1 

115 6 

106 9 

1968.69 

1100 

98 0 

105 1 

98 9 

1969-70 

104 6 

97 7 

101 8 

97 8 

1970-71 

98 3 

102.4 

100 0 

100 2 

1971-72 

97 7 

97.2 

97 5 

100 9 

1972-73 

102 7 

104 9 

103 6 

106 5 

1973-74 

107 9 

108.9 

108 3 

113 I 

1974-75 

106 4 

89.5 

99.6 

88 2 

1975-76 

91.8 

73 9 

84 6 

73 9 

1976-77 

85.8 

94.4 

89 3 

80 7 

1977-78 

89.1 

90.6 

89-7 

84.2 

Notes 

Weighted indices based on NSS estimates of consumption expenditure 


* If this column were to be computed for cereals alone, it would measure Thamarajakshi’s 
(1977) “foodgrains terms of trade”. 

Source- Kahton and iyagi (1980). 


“Puichasing power" of the 
agncultuial sectoi <i e, lelaloe Px Qx 
incomes or, income leiins of Pm Qm 
trade ‘corrected’ foi imports) 

C learlv. theconesponding net baiter temis 
of trade and puichasing powci ot the non- 
ugriculliircil vector arc reciprocals of the 
dgncultura! sectoi \ ratios The income terms 
of trade of the lion-agricultural sectoi will 
not be a reciprocal it will be its own net 
barter terms of trade “coirecled” lor its own 
exports Hence, using the same symbols, as 
above, the income terms of trade of the lion- 


agricultural sector would be 


Pm. 

Px 


Qm 


While Kahlon and Tyagi uphold the pur- 
jhasing power of a sector as a true measure 
ol terms ol trade thev do not actually discuss 
rl 1 lies stop at pointing out that the income 
terms ol trade ol two sectors can increase 
(or decrease) simultaneously, and the Trend 
in either sector cannot capture what inter¬ 
sectoral change there may be It would have 
seemed logical to follow this statement with 
a juxtaposition of Thamaraiaksht’s income 
terms of trade for the agricultural sector 
beside a heshly-calculated one for the non- 
agricultural sector It would then have been 
possible lo evaluale one sector's use in pur¬ 
chasing power in terms of rt\c olher’s, and 
thus eval jatc shifts in intersectoral terms ol 
trade In order to demonstrate that income 
terms of trade can rise simultaneously tor 


both sectors, Kahlon and Tyagi provide the 
following table ot hypothetical indices li 
certainly makes the point that “coi reeling” 
net barter terms ol trade for either sectoi 
for the volume of its own exports gives no 
clue as to its position vis-a-vis the other In 
Table 15, the net barter terms of trade for 
agriculture have increased (in its lavour), 
accordingly, its income terms of trade have 
also risen Alongside, the net barter terms 
of trade of the non-agricultural sector have 
declined, but its volume of exports have risen 
rapidly enough to show an ultimate increase 
in income terms of trade Thus we witness 
improving income terms of trade for both 
sectors. Hence in Kahlon and Tyagt’s view, 
the concept "income terms of trade” is a 
misleading one for it is not by itself a ratio, 
which any quantified measure of terms of 
trade should be. 


This is a valid point and, as illustrated by 
the ingenious table presented above, one 
worth taking into account when conducting 
terms of trade analysis It seems a pity, 
therefore, that Kahlon and Tyagi have noi 
followed this through However, two things 
can be discerned, thanks to the care with 
which they have chosen their hypothetical 
figures The first concerns rise in income 
terms of trade of both sectors The last row 
of the table depicting proportional (per cem) 
increase does not appear in Kahlon and 
iyagi (1980), but is the result of a simple 
calculation from their figures it is clear that 
the non-agricultural sector’s increase in 
income terms of trade (6.03 per cent in seven 
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>cars) is due to the relatively rapid rise in 
ns index ot expoits (12 61 pet cent), which 
b\ Tar exceeds the late of decline (7 14 per 
cent) in its net barter terms of trade 
The second observation is that the dif¬ 
ference between the rates of increase in the 
indices of non-agricultural exports and the 
rate of decrease of net barter terms of trade 
(12 6 per cent - 7 14 per cent - 5 47 per 
cent) exceeds the difference between the rates 
of increase in the agricultural sector’s indices 
of exports and net barter terms of trade (6 86 
per cent - 2 97 per cent - 3 89 per cent) 
These two observations put together 
suggest that in Kahlon and Tyagi’s hypo¬ 
thetical table (table 15), terms of trade ate 


P r 


indeed moving against the agricultural sector 
despite its improsing ‘net barter’ and 
’income’ icrtns of trade Obviously, this 
seems to be the point Kahlon and fyagi are 
leading to— but it can be taken further The 
income terms ot trade of the agricultural 
sector can be further adjusted in view of its 
imports from the non-agncultural sector (i e, 
the latter’s indices of expoits) Thus, we 
obtain the agricultural sector’s purchasing 

power bs the foimula v - 9^ as described 
Pm Qm 

earlier in this section This purchasing powet 
(oi “relative income”) is presented in 
column 4 of table 16 a column developed 
from Kahlon and Tvagi’s own figures, and 


which snows a decline of nearly three per 
cent To complete the picture, column 8 ol 
table 16 presents the corresponding improve¬ 
ment m noil-agricultural terms of trade as 
measuted by its own relative income 

Thus, while Kahlon and Tyagi have made 
a most valid point they have not bothered 
to clinch it even within a table they have 
fabricated for the clear purpose of so doing 
However, the problem is not simply that they 
have made a slip in not following through 
their aigunient the problem is that thev have 
mistakenly taulied Thamarajakshi for the 
same lapse That is, they accuse her of not 
i Px 0\ 

deriving relative incomes p m Q m despite 

the fact that she has derived Px Qx and 
lhn Qm, their ratio is simple enough to 
calculate While she has not built a 16 year 
senes of it (as lor her othei ratios), estimates 
of sectoral incomes (price x quantitv ol 
expoits) m 1951-52 and 1960-61 are available 
lor both sectors 

She has made a compaiison by value ol 
agiKuliural expoits and imports I he 
purpose, in her words, was to assess the 
‘'magnitude and direction ot change" in 
lei ms ol liadc While data are not in this 
latio form, ratios can be derived as will be 
seen from table 17 in her 1969 at tide, the 
Value ol such exports and imports has been 
estimated for 1951-52 and 1960-61, represen¬ 
ting the start ot the scries (which ends vsitfi 
1965-66) and the base year Table 17 is in part 
an extract from f hamarajakshi (1969), the 
ratios in rows 7, 8, 9 and 10 do not appear 
in the original table but have been derived 
from her figures lor the pm pose ol the 
present discussion 

It is therefore particularly curious that 
Kahlon and Tyagi have skirted this issue 
altogether, ignoring such attempts as may 
have been made to estimate relative incomes. 
It has been possible, as demonstrated by 
Thamarajakshi for two years, to pronounce 
on relative income In the instance just 
presented, advantage in relative income can 
be conclusively said to have lain with the 
agricultural sector Thus, Kahlon and Tyagi’s 
“purchasing power” of a sector has long 
found expression They are not correct in 
denying that such estimates have ever been 
a concern 

Nor are they completely in the right with 
regard to choice of weights, base and 
terminal years, and list of commodities 
exchanged between sectors. The dilemma of 
choosing between current and base year 
weights is known, and nothing is to be 
gained by the total (ejection of one in favour 
of the other. The problem arising from 
choice of base years is equally familiar to 
scholars. Further, Kahlon and lyagi have 
gone to great lengths to demonstrate the 
supremacy of CSO estimates over those 
resulting from blowing up the NSS survey 
data. However, their tables based on NSS 
findings are near-identical with those based 


Tabli 12 Indio sol Prk rs Kio istd by tin Aokicuiuirm Secior(Px) 

(Tnenmum ending 1971-72 


100 ) 


Year 


(1) 


Non-Aguculturc’v Non-Agriculture’v 
final Intermediate 

Consumption Consumption 

(2) (3) 


All Agriculiure’s 
Commodities 

(4) 


1970-71 

98 4 


103 8 

101 8 

1971-72 

103 5 


102 2 

101 6 

1972-73 

117 4 


1190 

114 2 

1973-74 

142 6 


149 9 

145 1 

1974 75 

175 5 


154 0 

176 3 

1975-76 

155 2 


127 4 

147 0 

1976-77 

149 6 


167 8 

152 3 

Note 

Based on current year weights, CSO estimates 



Source 

Kahlon and Tyagi (1980) 





Tabie 13 Indices or Prk rs Paid by nir AoKicuLruRAi Si c por(Pm) 




(Tnenmum ending 1971-72 - 100) 

Year 


Prices Paid for Agiiculiure’s 



Iniei mediate 

Capital 

Final 

All Non- 


Consumption 

Formation 

Consumption 

Agricultural 





Commodities 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1970-71 

100 3 

100 2 

1006 

100 5 

1971-72 

101 4 

107 7 

106 1 

105 8 

1972-73 

109 6 

117 2 

113 7 

113 3 

1973-74 

129 2 

134.3 

132 7 

132 3 

1974-75 

192 7 

159 5 

161 4 

166 9 

1975-76 

199 9 

188 9 

106 2 

168 5 

1976-77 

195 7 

194 3 

1644 

171 8 

Note . 

Based on current year weights, CSO estimates 



Source 

Kahlon and Tyagi (1980). 





Tabi.f 14 Indices or Net Barter Terms of Trade (Px/Pm) 





(Tnenmum ending 1971-72 = 100) 

Years 

Prices Received for 

Prices Received for 


Final 

Intermediate 

AH 

All 


Consumption Consumption 

Commodities 

Agricultural 





Commodities 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1970-71 

97 9 

103 8 

101.3 

101 5 

1971-72 

98.0 

96 8 

96 2 

100 2 

1972-73 

103.6 

105 0 

108 8 

104 2 

1973-74 

107 8 

f 12 6 

109 7 

112 3 

1974-75 

105.2 

92.3 

105 6 

91 5 

1975-76 

92 1 

75 6 

SI 2 

73.5 

1976-77 

87 1 

97.7 

88 7 

77.8 

Note . 

Based on current year weights, CSO estimates 



Source 

Kahlon and TVagi (1980) 





A-160 




( 


on CSO estimates, when both use the 
Laspeyre’s price index, The three tables based 
on CSO estimates using the Paasche index 
do not have data for the first three years of 
the series presented in the earlier six tables 
From 1970-71, however, they register the 
same direction of net barter terms of trade 


(deterioration of the farm sector) but in 
slightly greater magnitude. While the 
Laspeyre’s index registers a decline in net 
barter terms of trade of the agricultural 
sector from 100 2 in 1970-71 till 80 7 in 
1976-77 by the NSS data (table 11), the 
Paasche index for corresponding period 


Tabie 15' Hypothetical Indices 


Year 


Agricultural Sector 

Non-Agncultural Sector 

Net Barter Indices of Income 

Terms of Export Terms of 

Trade Trade 

Net Barter 
Terms of 
Trade 

Indices ot 
Export 

Income 
Terms of 
Trade 

1 

98 

99 

97 

102 

97 

98 9 

2 

100 

99 

99 

100 

98 

98 0 

3 

99 

99 

98 

101 

99 

100 

4 

too 

100 

100 

100 

too 

100 

5 

101 

100 

101 

99 

102 

101 

6 

103 

101 

104 

97 

106 

103 

7 

105 

102 

107 

95 

10 

105 

Proportionate 






per cent 







increase 

+ 6 86 

E 2 97 

+ 97 

-7 14 

+ 12.61 

+ 603 

Tabie 16 Hypothetical Indices 

Year 


Agriculture 



Non-Agriculture 



Net 

Indices Income 

Relative 

Net 

Indices Income 

Relative 


Barter 

ot Terms 

Income 

Barter 

of Terms of Income 


Terms ot 

Exports of Trade 

Px Qx 

Terms of Exports Trade 

Pm Qm 


Trade 

Qx Trade 

Pm Qm 

Trade 

Qm Pm Qm 

Px Qx 


Px/Pm 

Px Qx 


Pm 

Px 




Pm 


Px 




(1) 

(2) (3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) (7) 

(8) 

1 

98 

99 97 

100.00 

102 

97 98 9 

99.99 

2 

100 

99 99 

10102 

100 

98 98.0 

98 99 

3 

99 

99 98 

98 99 

101 

99 100 

101 11 

4 

100 

100 100 

100.00 

100 

100 100 

100 00 

5 

101 

100 101 

99 02 

99 

102 101 

101 00 

6 

103 

101 104 

98 11 

97 

106 103 

101 98 

7 

105 

102 107 

97 27 

95 

110 105 

102.94 

Per cent 







increase 

+ 6 86 

+ 2 97 +9 7 

-2.73 

-7 14 +12 61 +6.03 

+ 2 95 

Table 17' 1 

Intersectoral Exchange of Groups of Products—i 

for Intermediate and Final 



Co, gumption, 1951-52 and 1960-61 






(Value in Rs crore, at constant 1960-61 prices) 





1951-52 

1960-61 

Per Cent 







Increase 

(1) Imports by agriculture foi intermediate 




consumption 



302 48 

420.47 

39 0 

(2) Imports by agriculture for final consumption 

2,673 93 

3,163 67 

183 

(3) Total imports by agriculture 


2,976.41 

3,584.14 

20 4 

(4) Exports by agriculture for non-agricultura! 




intermediate consumption 


966.69 

1,319 12 

36 4 

(5) Exports by agriculture for non-agncultural 




final consumption 


1,373 59 

2,196 34 

59 9 

(6) Total exports by agriculture 


2,340.28 

3,515.46 

50 2 

(7) Agricultural exports' imports (final) 


0.51 

0.70 

35 2 

(8) Agricultural exports: imports (total) 


0.79 

0.98 

74.8 

(9) Agricultural exports for non-agncultural final 




consumption: imports by agriculture for 




intermediate consumption* 


4 54 

5.22 

15.0 


Note- * This ratio is similar, though by no means identical, to what Thamarajakshi later identifies 
as “foodgraing terms of trade’’ (1977), l e, the net barter terms of trade between marketed 
surplus for non-agricultural final consumption and agricultural imports for intermediate 
use (i *■ relative prices between food for the city and fertilisers, etc, foT farming). 

Source: Rows 1 to 6 compiled from Thamartijakshi (1969). 
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shows a decline from 101 5 to 77.8 by using 
CSO data (table 14) Thus, the only dif¬ 
ference that use of the Paasche index seems 
to have made in relation to the Laspeyre’s 
index seems to have been one of (low) 
magnitude. Further, a took at table 13 shows 
that the biggest price rise between 1970-71 
and 1974-75 (the period in common with 
Thamarajakshi’s 1977 table) is recorded by 
purchases made for agriculture’s inter¬ 
mediate consumption—a fact already admit¬ 
ted by Thamarajakshi and explained in 
preceding sections of this part of the paper 
Within their calculations, Kahlon and 
TVagi make another serious error' the use of 
weights in constructing all-India weighted 
average of slate farm harvest prices were 
state shares in production They explain this 
as being due to paucity of data on statewise 
marketed surplus As demonstrated in part 
two of this paper, a state's share in marketed 
surplus may beai no relation to its share in 
national production Therelore, Kahlon and 
TVagt’s painstaking calculation of the all- 
India weighted average appears to hase set 
the rest of their work on a crumbling 
foundation Added to this, the fact that the 
average relates to farm harvest prices—the 
pitfalls ol which have already been discussed 
—makes the crime exercise a fruitless one 
it would seem, therefore, that Kahlon and 
TYagi's conclusions regarding agriculture's 
deteriorating barter terms of trade result 
mostly from the contents ol their mtei- 
sectoral shopping list M 

If their list were to be adopted as the 
definitive one, terms of trade—by whatevei 
measure net barter, income, or purchasing 
power— could not but help appear to be 
against the agricultural sector, simply 
because of their introduction of “capital 
formation” goods With the exception of 
transport equipment and machine tools, all 
the purchases by the agricultural sector for 
this purpose arc explicitly for building 
purposes How much of the building 
material is used for "capital formation” is 
not specified by Kahlon and Tyagi It may 
be that at least as much cement, lime, bricks 
and tiles, arc used for honse-building as for 
pump-houses or the steening of wells Thus 
in the absence of such a break-up, the 
blanket classification of building as being 
for “capital formation" is suspect 
Moreover, if a history had to be made of 
all transfers between sectors (and not merely 
exchanges of inputs and outputs, as des¬ 
cribed so far in terms of trade and literature) 
then it would certainly have to take into 
account far more than Kahlon and Tyagi 
would have us believe For example, the fact 
that the interest rates' on loans for agri¬ 
cultural purposes are subsidised or, as in 
Maharashtra’s Employment Guarantee 
Scheme, that urban taxes pay for the 
sustenance of a rural labour market (Herring 
and Edwards, 1983), or that agricultural 
incomes go untaxed while electricity and 
irrigation are subsidised all these need 



to be considered It is not for nothing that 
the footnote to Thamarajakshi's inter¬ 
sectoral shopping list (1969) specifies that 
capital expenditure and factor flows are not 
considered. 

Thus, to sum up, Kahlon and Tyagi's work 
is based on a mis-specification of issues 
presented in the literature, and the quanti¬ 
tative methods they employ have a veneer 
of novelty but can be shown to be largely 
spurious Both these charges are made on 
the basis of their papei as n stands and its 
errors of commission. However, as will be 
seen, they arc equally guilty ol omission 
And it is this omission which has led them 
to mis-specify the literature in the first place 
The literature is patently not about terms of 
trade calculations, |ust as marketed surplus 
is not about supply response alone Kahlon 
and Tyagi have alienated the study of terms 
of trade from its context 

A Summing Up 

Thus far, this discussion has focused 
on work done on terms of trade by the 
Ludhiana school of agricultural economics, 
as exemplified by Kahlon and Tyagi These 
authors have homed in on the debate with, 
effectively, a call to raise agricultural prices 

Considerable recent literature has in fact 
investigated the behaviour of such puces; 
however, such literature has been ignored by 
Kahlon and Tyagi For example, Saith (1978), 
using a simultaneous equation model, 
establishes that while there is indeed a two- 
way lelationship between price and marketed 
surplus, this relationship runs contrary to 
standard tenets of puce thcoiy In short, 
Saith finds that in the Indian context rising 
marketed surplus is accompanied by rising 
pi ices 

This would be explicable if industrial 
demand or expoits abroad had expanded in 
such a way as to absoib this maiketcd 
surplus However, Bagclu (1970) and Sau 
(1972) demonstrate that ical wages in the 
industrial sectoi have stagnated and cannot 
account for the demand that presumably 
allows agricultural prices to rise in the face 
of rising supply Further, Desai (1981) and 
Shctty (1978) analyse reasons for the slow 
growth in demand tor new materials by 
manufacturing industry, and foi under¬ 
utilisation of capacity Neither is it clear 
from the jiterature whether real wages of 
agricultural labour have risen, thus throwing 
into question the possibility of any rise in 
demand from within the agricultural sector 
that may actually account for the pheno¬ 
menon Exports from the country a^e 
negligible. 52 

Hence, it would appear that the growth 
in demand for marketed surplus is located 
elsewhere, i e, the static Krishnaji (1973) 
she.- s the rise in procurement of wheat by 
the central government, and the contribu¬ 
tion of the north-western states of Punjab 
and Haryana to goverm^HM stocks. 

Thus it is slocks tUf j|ffe important: 


government has emerged as being respon¬ 
sible for the growth in demand lor wheat 
(and to a lesser extern, rice) by being not 
merely the biggest buyer and distributor, but 
the biggest stockist The urban workforce 
and unemployed thus bear the brunt of 
rising tood prices, while the state bears (he 
financial and administrative costs ol sioiage 
and distribution 

1 his lends credence to charges that a lug 
farmer lobby" extsis which is successlul in 
influencing government to offer high prices 
for grain despite enormous expansion of 
marketed surplus 

This is not to say, however, that the high 
price is entirely responsible for rising 
marketed surplus, 54 Both Thamarajakshi 
(1969) and Saith (1978) show through 
multiple regressions that marketed surplus 
is a function of output Hence, it is necessary 
to examine whether price by itself can 
stimulate output. 

Thamarajakshi (1977) estimates output is 
a function of lagged terms of trade and a 
time factor (incoiporating technology) 
Krishna (1982) also ascribes rising output in 
large part to technology. And Rao (1971) 
shows quite conclusively that irrigation, 
rqther than price, is to be credited with 
having raised output Thus, while price can 
be said to perform an incentive function," 
it is not the only incentive 

A major incentive offered by the state is 
investment 1 a fact farmers are cognisant ol, 
considering the demand for government- 
sponsored tubewells and other items of 
capital, infrastructure and land develop¬ 
ment. Indeed, government investment in 
irrigation, far more than wheat prices, has 
been identified as the major instrument of 
creating and entrenching regional disparities 
(Rao, 1971). 

Such investment by government obviously 
raises the question of choice and priority, 
in particular, over composition of output as 
much as between sectors in the economy If 
the strategy is to import capital goods, 
government may well decide to channel 
resources in this direction, and raise 
agricultural output through institutional 
mechanisms (see Ellman, 1979) 

In the specific case of India, the Second 
Five Year Plan adopted a strategy of heavy 
industrialisation behind tariff barriers, 
using the theoretical model developed by 
Feldman. 56 It was critical for the success of 
the plan that investment in the agricultural 
sector be kept in check to prevent foreign 
exchange leakages The cutting edge of 
agrarian policy debated by the Congress 
Agrarian Reforms Committee was to be land 
reform which would raise land and labour 
productivity, without'a substantial invest¬ 
ment outlay by the state 

Hence, the issue of intersectoral terms of 
trade is not one of price calculations alone. 
There is a much wider, macro-level frame¬ 
work th$t has informed many planning 
decisions made so far. The issue of inter¬ 


sectoral terms of trade must necessarily be 
viewed in the light of such decisions on 
public investment In this context, the debate 
of the 1950s in India over the role of the 
agricultural sector is highly relevant today. 
The Second Five Year Plan was a period of 
enthusiasm and optimism and Kahlon and 
Tyagi would do well to bear its priorities and 
theoretical base m mind 30 years later 
The issues ol inteisectoral terms of trade 
are thus issues ot political economy, 57 To 
equate them with endless calculations is to 
deflect the debate 1o use these calculations 
10 argue for an arbitrary "equivalence" is 
based on a complete misunderstanding ol 
the tole of agriculture within the economy 
Development implies a faster rate ot growth 
ol the non-agricultural sectoi, and to press 
lor a mathematical parity, and that through 
higher agricultural prices, 58 is to make 
nonsense of a criiieal issue Further, as has 
been shown, the entile exercise is faulty 
purely in terms of its arithmetic 
The attempt in preceding sections of this 
paper has nol been to provide a countei- 
cntiqiie lor its own sake Rather, the inten 
lion was to use methods ol the authors 
analysed to expose problems in their argu¬ 
ment, and lead to the wider context in which 
ternis of tiade opciatc 
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1 For an introduction to the debate in the 
mid-60s, see Dandekar (1964, 1968), 
Dantwala (1968), Khusro (1968), Bardhan 
(1968) An excellent review is provided in 
Bhagwati and Chakrawarty (1969) For 
other viewpoints on agricultural price policy 
across countries, see Cumrqings (1967), Lutz 
and Scandizzo (198D).' It is no accident that 
some recent work on India resembles a body 
of international opinibn on getting prices 
right (World Bank. 1983). 

2 But technically quite involved: most studies 
are concerned with fltting lagged Nerlovian 
functions. The word “straightforward" does 
not mean that the estimates are not com¬ 
plex: merely that as an issue of political 
debate, supply response is less ‘loaded’ than 
terms of trade. 

3 See Preobrazhensky (1965), Dobb (1966), 
1 and more recently, Mitra (1977) and Ellman 

(1975) for good reviews of the Soviet debate. 



For an early treatise on India, see Narain 
(1957). 

4 For an excellent summary, see Meier (1968); 
and for a classic treatment, see Haberler 
(1936) See Spraos (1983) for an account of 
more recent developments in the field, 
particularly current sophistication in 
calculations. 

5 For pioneering work see Dorrance (1949), 
lmlah (1950), and Morgan (1959) There are, 
of course, other dimensions See Meier 
(1968) for welfare implications of terms of 
trade :n an international context, worsening 
commodity (barter) terms of trade can be 
accompanied by greater capacity to import, 
and attendant welfare. 

6 Often, these prices were close to those 
recommended by conferences of chief 
ministers or ministers of agriculture from 
the various states. See APC reports followed 
by discussion in the Economic and Political 
Weekly 

7 See Report of the Committee on Taxation 
of Agricultural Wealth and Income headed 
by K N Raj Also see Gandhi (1966), who 
estimates that the agricultural sector 
generates about 50 per cent of the national 
income but contributes no more than 3 per 
cent to the public revenue Also see Raj 
(1973). 

8 The question of regional disparities has 
been widely discussed in India See Rao 
(1971), Knshnaji (1973) 

9 If Px and Pm arc prices ot exports jiuI 
imports respectively, then Px Pm in this 
instance is 67 7 per cent ol the base vear 
value in the series If the base year is earlier, 
then the real price ol agricultural exports 
has fallen by 32 3 per cent 

10 Only partially explained by new technology 

11 Tor a discussion of the use of NSS data, see 
Dandekar and Venkaiaramaiah (1975), 
Rudra (1972), Mukherjee and Chatterjee 
(1974), Iyengar (1963), Rao (1972) 

12 PL-480 wheat distributed at wholesale level 
"Issue” price refers to the cx-godown price 
of bagged grain 

13 The farm harvest prices were of 19 com¬ 
modities, while the wholesale price index 
covered 34 commodities Tyagi does not 
acknowledge that the index is thus more 
comprehensive Yet, in the case of industrial 
goods he faults the index for 'partial' 
coverage (see next footnote) 

14 I or example, the price index for footwear 
was based on four brands when hundreds 
are available, that r or tractors considered 
only one brand, etc 

15 Often government purchases may be small 
in terms of proportion but high in terms of 
significance—as are, sometimes, sales by big 
farmers The tussle sets up a "psychology 
of scarcity” It is the “speculative atmos¬ 
phere" created by these movements at the 
margin which fuel the upward spiral in 
prices (See Krishhaji, 1975, for an account 
of the significance of sales and purchase* 
at the margin and the consequence on price 
expectations See also Tomek and Robinson, 
1983 ) 

16 Thftt is, Tyagi ascribes a rising (weighted) 
mean to rising variance—a strange proposi¬ 
tion (see Yeomans, 1968, for a confirmation 


that high variance does not necessaniv 
imply a high mean) However, instead ol 
summarily dismissing Tyagi on this itch 
meal ground and thereby meting out to turn 
the treatment he accords Mitra, his nigu 
mem will be discussed in detail 

17 The degree to which control was exercised 
' depended on the ability ol government to 

police borders and mat kets ol each state (ot 
zone,as the case may be) Lven when con¬ 
trol was assumed to be high, large farmers 
and traders always managed to get the bettei 
the law 

18 TVagi draws our attention to "the surplus 
state of Andhra Pradesh” and its price rise 
of “only 226 per cent" He does not reveal 
that this “surplus” state ttails far behind 
Punjab-Haryana, for Andhra Piadesh is a 
nce-eatmg state like Bengal and consumes 
most of its production 

19 See Krishnaji (1973) for a discussion of pat¬ 
tern of market of arrivals through the year 

20 See Grewal et al (1974), Johl (1974) and 
Stdhu et al (1979) The last, interestingly, 
agrees that intersectoral terms of trade have 
improved for agriculture but calls for higher 
“incentive prices" on the grounds that 
“input'ouiput terms of trade" arc not 
favourable 

21 Saith (1978) has made a detailed study of 
her method of estimating marketed surplus 
but his perspective is not a terms ol trade 
one in fact, the mam body of his critique 
ignores her relative price indices formula¬ 
tion altogctner Since the publication of 
Thamarajaksln’s 1969 paper, several esti¬ 
mates have been made of marketed surplus 
but no noteworthy ones of income terms of 
trade 

22 It is also a prerequisite for the second Rnd 
fourth calculations the value of intersec¬ 
toral purchases for two years in the period 
under study, and the income terms of 
trade time series Without an estimate ol 
marketed surplus, virtually nothing can be 
said about agricultural growth, let alone 
intersectoral terms of trade 

23 In the 1969 paper under discussion, the 
years 1961-62 to 1965-66 were assumed to 
follow, the pattern of 1960-61 consumer 
expenditure Thamarajakshi’s 1977 paper 
has more up to-date information, though 
the methodology followed is the same, 

24 Goods sold by agriculture for the non- 
agricultural sector’s intermediate use, as ex¬ 
plained before, include those toi extraction, 
processing, production and manufacture 

25 Proportions ol oilseeds (10 per cent) and 
sugar cane (12 per cent) ate deducted to 
allow for processing and consumption in 
the village. 

26 Thamarajakslu has reworked the ministry 
of commerce and industry's 1952 base year 
indices to yield indices with 1960-61 as base 
year, hence the use of the word “derived" 

27 “Indicators" are used when indices are not 
constructed (e g, "cattle population" is an 
indicator fdr the commodity “cattle hides") 

28 Here, Thamaiajakshi's analysis is centred 
on the entire agricultural sector For a 
discussion of marketed surplus by size- 
groups of farmers, see Narain (1962) and 
Patnaik (1975) 


29 Keeping in mind that income terms of trade 
are the mathematical product ot net barter 
teinix of nade and niaiketcd stnplus 

30 It is possible then* is a technology compo¬ 
nent in tin, "time” variable indeed, a later 
papei bv the same author (1977) specifies 
a "time factors" which comprises "noil 
price factors", to use hci words Her discus¬ 
sion (in 1977) is nunc explicit and evaluates 
technology vis-ti ns terms of trade 

31 Which cannot be used for the puipose of 
quantifying tntersecloial trade without 
serious error lor example, “manufactures" 
include items not actually purchased bv 
agiiciiliuie, such as basic chemicals used as 
raw maienal lor industry T hamarajakslu’s 
attempt to construct hci own indices are 
seen bv bullion and tvugi as having avoided 
such pitfalls 

32 bullion and lyagi’s lallei dav mteisectoral 
shopping list includes bicycles, tobacco, 
medicines, detergents, etc, under individual 
heads instead of subsuming them under 
“non food items" purchased bv the agn- 
ciiltural populace 

3) Prepared expressly for the puipose 

34 The concept of Rl can be explained as 
follows 

Let G (1 = Total consumer expendituie by 
both sectors (i e. on final 
products) 

C n( - Consumer expenditure by 
non-agriculture 

(' i Consumer expenditure by 
agi iculturc 
ThusC,, - + C„ 

Now, let 

b h = Total expenditure by both sec¬ 
tors on intermediate products 
E ni - Expenditure by non-agncul- 
ture on intermediate products 
£ al - Expenditure by agriculture 
on intermediate products 
Thus E (l - E iu + E n 

Fhen R i = _ 5"! x 100 

C „ + K 

This expression is based on the serbal 
description by Thamarajakshi, 1969, who, 
of course, does not use the symbol Rt 

35 This is an assumption m the absence of 
time-senes data on retail prices of individual 
products 

36 The 1977 paper, ol course, has revised 
posl-1961-62 figures lor marketed surplus, 
but as Thamarajakslu points out, these have 
not altered her broad conclusion 

37 Saith also quotes Rudra (1972) wno points 
out a tendency “ to treat NSS estimates 
as good if they are dose to the estimates 
based on other approaches and bad if they 
are wide of them the criterion used 
would indeed be a valid one tf the NSS 
estimates were being compared to their Thte 
Values The fact that the residue estimates 
of the CSO have the stamp of authority and 
other residue estimates are closely related 
to the official estimates of national income 
does not give these estimates any particular 
claims to superior scientific value. As a 
matter of fact, superiority of scientific value 
undoubtedly attaches to the NSS estimates 
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The NSS estimates of individual com¬ 
modities are the only estimates which per¬ 
mit their errors being dealt with by pro¬ 
babilistic methods" (emphasis added) 

38 An early criticism in Kahlon and TVagi had 
been that ‘intermediate’ and ‘final’ uses did 
not exhaust the nature of purchases made 
by agriculture ‘capital formation’ was a 
key purchase ignored by Thamarajakshi 
(1969). 

39 These two sources were used by fhamara- 
jakshi (1969 and 1977) in her senes, but as 
described, she applied NSS proportions to 
C'SO aggregate estimates 

40 For example, one kind of adjustment has 
been for NSS data on per capita consump¬ 
tion in the non-agncultural sector The NSS 
estimated the consumer's expenditure using 
retail prices, which Kahlon and Tyagi lower 
in varying degrees to approximate "farm 
prices” They do not explain details, but “in 
the absence of unilorm data” have revised 
retail prices of pulse and pulse products by 
30 per cent, and for meat and vegetables by 
40 per cent these new prices are taken 
to represent prices paid to producers 

Another kind of adjustment reflected the 
extent to which products consumed by the 
agruultuidl sector are home grown foi 
example, fuel and power figure as non- 
agricultuidl exports to the farm sector but 
as much as 76 7 per cent is considered 
“home grow ri” and not allowed to enter the 
terms of trade calculations 

41 Kahlon and (vagi, with then pielerence lor 
current vear values, i hoosc to emphasise the 
Paasche index 

42 Acioidmg to kahlon and Ivagi, “iarin 
harvest price is defined as the average 
wholesale price at which the commoditv is 
disposed ot by the producer to the trader 
at village siicdunng the specified marketing 
period alter the commencement of harvest” 
(Directorate of Economics and Statistics, 
I97S| 


43 Kahlon and Tsagi admit that a beitei weight 
would have been ilie share in the marketed 
surplus, but in the absence of slate-wise 
estimates of marketed sen pi its “production 
shares have been laken as pioxy" 

44 Laspcsre’s —NSS data, I.aspeyic's—('SO 
data. Paasche’s - ( SO data In each, three 
series (P\, Pm, and Px-Tm) have been 
presented 

45 The reason ten not piescnlmg here the 
laspesie's scries using ( S() estimates is thai 
the figures are scry close to those using NSS 
estimates in boih magnitude and direction 

46 In laci, Kahlon and lyagi use the specific 
case of fertilisers lo pioss this pomi Bet¬ 
ween 1970 71 and PP7-78, prices rose b\ 
78 pel cent and “shait in the total inputs" 
by 10 pci cent bciween 1970 7| and 1976 77 
Hence, the authors argue, the “weight" of 
lerttliser in constructing the price indices (of 
purchases hv the agncultural sector) must 

crease correspondingly Application per 
ctare of hei ciopped ateu rose by 83 per 
'cent :■ 

‘katest’ challenge because their book is 
j to tfahed in 1983 Its discussion on mter- 
Wmitfa tms ot trade, however, represents 
L- jiSK^SSiktn ent over the 1980 position It 


anything, the 1980 paper is more detailed 
Thus our consideration ol their "in'er- 
xectoral terms ot trade” discussion in 1980 
has by no means ignored any later contribu¬ 
tion they may hase made to the subject 

48 To repeat, her 1977 paper presents more up- 
to-date information which, however, allows 
her to retain her conclusions Its method is 
the same as the one in 1969; hence any discus¬ 
sion ol Ihamaraiakshi’s methodology is a 
discussion of her 1969 methodology- 

49 To name only three Bardhan and Bardhan 
(1969), Ghatak (19' , 5), Sanh (1977) Indeed, 
Ghatak and Saith constitute a debate on 
method ol estimation 

50 Specifically, income terms of trade in the 
vein of Thamarajakshi (1969) Sec also 
Venkaiaraman (1978) described by Kahlon 
and Tvagi as adopting her method for a 
micro-level study This is the only other study 
they refer to, but obviously it does not merit 
an independent discussion,smce the metho¬ 
dology is the same as Thamarejakshi’s 

51 But not entirely from it Fot example, 
rhamaraiakshi’s estimated rise in puce of 
intennediate goods is 68 per cent, while 
Kahlon and Tyagi’s figure is 95 pci cent tor 
the same period 1 he magnitude of this dif 
ference is, of course, explicable by choice 
of base and terminal years, weights, and 
wholesale retail prices Howevei, the discus¬ 
sion at this point relates to barter terms ot 
trade, not merely price changes within a 
single sub-group ol commodities I he idea 
is iherctoie to identify reasons lor trends 
in net barter let ms ol trade 

52 With the exception of some sugai, cashew 
and spices 

53 Bearing in mind that the biggest pioducers 
ot marketed surplus are big farmers (see 
Patnaik, 1975, and Rudra, 1972) 

54 Even Kahlon and Tvagi do not dispute the 
fact that marketed surplus has been rising 
their quarrel is over its growth rate 

55 Or a dis incentive (unction For early work 
on perverse response in India, sec Mathur 
and E/ekiel (19(i2) and an investigation ot 
their thesis by krishnan (1965) 

56 Needless to say, the success ot such a plan 
is dependeni on the ability ol the agri¬ 
cultural sector to provide cheap food and 
raw materials to the rest of the ecunoim 
Thus, in 1957, wiili the Second Plan well 
underway, concern was keenly tell ovei tood 
output and prices 

57 Sec Ellis (1983), lor an analysis ot transtcis 
of financial surplus between peasants and 
the bureaucraev m anothei less developed 
economy (Tanzania) 

58 Fven here, disregarding non-pricc faetois 
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A Scheme for Defining of Agriculture Regions 
in West Bengal by Cluster Analysis 

Snigdha Chakrabarti 

This paper considers fifteen of the sixteen districts of West Bengal where there is agricultural activity and poses 
the problem of how to combine them 'into a certain number of groups. The need for such a grouping has long 
been felt by planning authorities in the country for regional planning at the level of a geographical unit smaller 
than the state but bigger than the district. 


WE present tn this paper the results of an 
attempt to divide West Bengal into a certain 
number ot regions which would be homo¬ 
geneous from the point of view of their 
agricultural economic conditions. The need 
for such a grouping has long been felt by 
planners as an intermediate unit between 
the state and the district for purposes of 
development Planning authorities in the 
country have always recognised the need for 
regional planning at the level of a geo¬ 
graphical unit smaller than the state but 
bigger than the district 

In the absence of any better alternative, 
the district is at present being treated as the 
appropriate level for planning between the 
levels of the state and the block But 
districts, as they are now-demarcated, have 
no particular economic significance Their 
boundaries are arbitrary and they arc far too 
numerous On the other hand, the state as 
a whole is too large and heterogeneous to 
be a satisfactory regional unit 

The regions that we propose to define 
have, however, to be conceived "as groupings 
ot districts That is because the district is the 
smallest unit for which statistical data are 
available in our country 

We have, therefore, considered the fifteen 
districts out of the sixteen in West Bengal 
where there is agricultural activity and posed 
ou.selves the problem of how to combine 
them into a certain number of groups. 

It is easy to understand that a single 
variable cannot possibly capture all the 
different aspects of agriculture in a district. 
The use of a multiplicity of variables is 
quite unavoidable These variables may be 
expected to be interdependent Therefore, the 
statistical problem that we have to formulate 
and t solve has to belong to [he area of 
multivariate analysis. That is, to measure 
homogeneity and heterogeneity we have 
to work with the concept of generalised 
variance. The particular technique, that we 
have to apply is that of cluster analysis. 

Selection of Variables 

In order to arrive at a satisfactory group¬ 
ing one would ideally like to work with quite 
a large number of variables. Unfortunately, 
statistical data at the district level are not 
available for all the aspects of agricultural 
conditions that are of interest. The available 
data are also very uneven in their time 
reference We are, therefore, restricted to a 
very small number of variables. 

The ones on the basis of which we have 


cained out our grouping exercise are the 
following: 

(a) yield of foodgrains (tonne per hectare), 

(b) percentage of net irrigated area to net 
sown area, and 

(c) percentage of area under HYV to gross 
cropped area. 

Clearly, these variables are quite inadequate 
to represent agricultural conditions, but we 
have to be satisfied with them. 

The reference year for our variables is 
1967-68. We have chosen this year for two 
considerations. The first is that, it is this year 
that marks the beginning of the so-called 
Green Revolution m agriculture. The second 
is that, there are not many years before and 
after the date for which we have data for all 
of even the three variables selected by us. 

We might have worked with not just three 
but at least four variables, the additional 
variable being the cropping intensity (gross 
cropped area/net iown area). We, however, 
decided to drop this latter as we found it to 
be correlated negatively with the other three 
variables. This appears very paradoxical a id 
we could not find any plausible explanation 
for it. As expected, we found that the inclu¬ 
sion of this variable created a lot of problems 
and yielded unacceptable results. 

It may be expected that if we could include 
many more variables the results of the 
grouping would be different. All the same, 
we feel that the grouping that we present 
(table 1) appears to be prima facie satis 
factory. We feel that one should be able to 
discover many aspects of homogeneity for 
each of the three groups. 

methods 

Of the several approaches of cluster 
analysis we have found more appealing, 
given our problem, the approach of opti¬ 
misation methods. These methods start with 
a given number ot clusters and involve trying 
out different allocations of the points to the 
clusters to find out the allocation for .which 
a criterion is maximised 

The most popular optimising criteria are 
based on the matrix identity 
T = W + B 
where, 

T=S {X(i) P} [X(D -P] 

where the sum is over i = l, , n, 

W=XX {X(i, 1)-P(D> {X(Ll) -P(l)} 
where the first sum is over i = 1, n(l), 

and the second sum is over 1.= 1, . , k, 


and, 

B = I n(l) {P(l) -P} (P<1) - P} 
where the sum is over 1 = 1, , k 

X(i) stands for column vector cotresponding 
to the row vector 
(xfi, 1), , \(i, m)} , and 

X(i,l) stands for column vector correspon¬ 
ding to the row vector 
{xfi, 1, I), , \(i, m, 1)} 

P and P(l) are the column vectors of arith¬ 
metic means 
Here, 

x(i, j) stands for the ith observation 
0-1,2,, n) on jth variable (j-I, 2, . , in), 
\(i, j, 1) stands lor the ith observation 
(t = l, 2, , n (I)} on the jth variable 

(j = 1, 2, , ril) in 1th cluster 

(1 = 1,2, , k) 

T is the scatter matrix describing the overall 
deviation of the points from the grand mean, 
W is the within clusters scatter matrix giv 
mg the deviation of the observations from 
their cluster means, and B is the weighted 
sum giving the scatter ol the clu'siei means 
about the giand mean. 

i 

The criterion used is either the maximisa¬ 
tion of sonic measure ot B or the minimisa¬ 
tion of some measure of W We have found 
it convenient for our purpose to use the 
following 1 criterion- 

min (trace (W)} 

--- mm trill {X(i, I) P(l)} j\(i, I) -P(I)} 

= mm 2Z tr {X(i, 1) P(D) {X(i, 1) - P(l)} 

= nun 22 {X(i, I) -P(l)j {X(i, 1) -P(I)] 

Tabu-1 The Region*! Yielded 
by Cluster Analysis 

Region-1 

Burdwan 

Birbhum 

Hooghly 

Region-2 

Bankura 

Midnapur 

Howrah 

Murshidabad 

Jalpaiguri 

Darjeeling 

Purulia 

Region-3 
24 Parganas 
Nadia 

West Dinajpur 

Malda 

Coochbehar 
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where the first sum is over 1 = 1,2,. . n(l) 
and the second sum is over 1 = 1, 2, , k 

We have, however, not applied this method 
directly to the matrix of variables chosen by 
us. Following Rao [1952] we have worked 
with the orthogonally transformed variables 


The method used for orthogonal transfor¬ 
mation is as follows. Let x(l), , x(m) be 

the original variables, then the transformed 
variables denoted by y(l), ,, y(m) are 

defined as 

v(j)=x(j) -X a 0. s), y(s). 


Tabi l 2' Results of the Two Clusters Case 


Cluster 

District 



Variables 





YRA (tonne/hectare) 

IRR (Per Cent) 

HYV (Per Cent) 



Mean 

Standard 

Mean 

Standard 

Mean 

Standard 




Deviation 


Deviation 


Deviation 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1 

Burdwan 

Birbhum 

1 2710 

0.0712 

60 6333 

8 149 

6.9806 

0 4751 


Hooghly 

Bankura 

0 9272 

01305 

17 4860 

11 5194 

1.0434 

0.7100 


Midnapur 

Howrah 

24 Parganas 
Nadia 

Murshidabad 
West Dmajpu 
Malda 

r 







Jalpaiguri 

Darjeeling 

Coochbehar 

Purulia 

Total 

0.9959 

01832 

261153 

20 4278 

2 2309 

2 4674 

Within Groups sum of squares 
Total sum of squares 

— = W/T 

= 0.6875* 




R (1. 2) 

= 5 9008 







C 

= 5 9008 







F (1, 2) 

= 0 6398 







/Voles ' 

' ~ W/T refers to the transformed variables. 





YRA - Yield of Foodgrains (tonne/hectare) 
IRR =■ Per cent of net irrigated area to net 

sown area 




HYV = Per cent of area under HYV to gross cropped area 




Table 3 

Rfsults of the Three Ousters Case 



Cluster 

District 



Variables 





YRA (tonne/hectare) 

IRR (Per Cent) 

HYV (Per Cent) 



Mean 

Standard 

Mean 

Standard 

Mean 

Standard 




Deviation 


Deviation 


Deviation 

0) 

(2) 

(D 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1 

Burdwan 

Birbhum 

1 2710 

0 0712 

60.6333 

8 1449 

6.9806 

0 4751 

2 

Hooghly 

Bankura 

Midnapur 

Howrah 

Murshidabad 

0 9921 

0.0948 

26.27 

6.3149 

0.9942 

0 7202 


Jalpaiguri 

Darjeeling 

Purulia 







3 

24 Parganas 
Nadia 

0.8363 

01190 

5.1880 

1.8368 

1.1124 

0 6895 


West Dtnajpur 

Malda 







Coochbehar 

Total 

0.9959 

0.1832 

26.1153 

20 4278 

2.2309 

2 4674 


Within Groups sum of squares _ _ 04J4g 

Total sum of squares 
R (2, 3) = 6.1467 
C = 7.(918 

F (2, 3) = 1.2208 * 

/Voter. See 'Bible 2. 


where the sum is over s=1, .... (j-1) 
where, j ■ 1, ..., m. 
The constants a(j. s)’s ere so chosen as to 
make y(j) (j = 1. .. , m) mutually indepen¬ 
dent. It may be seen that 
a0, s) = b(j, s)/var y(s) where s j-1; 
b(i, s > = o(j. s)- I a(s, i). b(j. i) 

where the sum is over i = l, . ., (j-1) 
and o (j, s) is the convariance between 
x(j) and x(s); 

and, 

var y(j) = o (j. j) - 2 a0, s) b(j, s) 
where, the sum is over s = 1, ,, (j-1). 

To solve the problem numerically we have 
chosen the k-means method due to McQueen 
[1967], This method begins with an initial 
partitions of k clusters as a starting point. 
"The means of the k initial clusters are 
found out and each point is examined to see 
if it is closer to the mean of another cluster 
If this is the case it is transferred and cluster 
means are recalculated” (Hand [1981], 
p 174) This searching has to be done for all 
observations and also repeated from several 
different starting points until the results 
seem to converge to a relatively stable solu¬ 
tion As is well known the risk remains “that 
the search may converge to a local, non- 
global optimum” (Hand (1981], p 174) 
This exercise has been worked out for dif¬ 
ferent values of k to help us to judge what 
should be the number of clusters to be 
retained for our purpose As the number of 
clusters increases, the value of tr (W) will 
necessarily decrease and be equal to zero 
when the number reaches the total number 
of points. As such, k cannot be chosen so 
as to minimise tr (W) We require some other 
rules 

We have used for this purpose three rules. 
The first is the rule of Mean Square Ratio 
presented in Harttgan [I975J. which is as 
follows A criterion is defined as 

K(k. k f 4- [ [c(n, k) e(n, k + 1)J - 11 (n k 1) 
~ F [m, (n k 1) m] 

wheic, 

e(n,k> ZZZ [x(i, j, 1) p(j, I)} : 
where the first sum is over i — 1. , n (I), the 

second sum is over j = 1, . m, and the third 
sum is over 1=1, . ,k, 

and, 

p(i, 1) is the arithmetic mean of jth variable 
0 = 1, m) in 1th cluster (I = I,. ,k) 

A Rule of Thumb is to consider an inciease 
in the number of clusters from k to k +1 to 
be justified if R(k, k + 1) is greater than 10 
The second rule due to Calinski and 
Harabasz [1974] uses the ratio c given by 

c= {trace (B)/(k-l)} / [trace(W)/(n-k)} 
The value of c increasing monotonically with 
k suggests no cluster structure whereas c ris¬ 
ing to a maximum at k suggests the presence 
of k clusters. 

The third one is the ‘F test' given by Beale 
[1969]. This may be used to test whether a 
sub-division into k2 clusters is significantly 
better than a sub-division into some smaller 



number of dusters kl The statist it is as 
follows 

F(kl, k2)=[ {R'(kl) R (k2)} /R'(k2)]/ 
[[(n- kl)/(n k.2)} (k2. kl)- - 1] 
~ F m(k2 • kl), m(n- k2) 

where, 

R'(k)= (n k) [c(n, k)/(n k)| 


Signiti^aiKe ot ihe statistit may be iudged 
with tli<, help ol the 1-table 

Kl si;L is 

We have applied the methods, piesented 
in the previous section, to our data lor each 
of 2 to 6 clusters The results are presented 
in tables 2 to 6 We now face the ditlieuli 


Tablf 4- REsoirs oi the Four Clusters Cam 


Cluster 

District 



Variables 




YRA (tonne/hectare) 

IRR (Per Cent) 

HYV (Per Cent) 



Mean 

Standard 

Mean 

Standard 

Mean 

Standard 




Deviation 


Deviation 


Deviation 

<D 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1 

Burdwan 

Birbhum 

t 3213 

0 0008 

65 23 

6 01 

6 6447 

0 0097 

2 

Hooghly 

1 1703 

000 

51 44 

0 00 

7 6523 

000 

3 

Bankura 

Midnapur 

24 Parganas 

lalpaiguri 

Darjeeling 

Coochbehar 

Purulia 

1 0146 

0 0856 

21 4960 

11.3005 

1 0672 

0 8544 

4 

Howrah 

Nadia 

Murshidabad 
West Dinajpur 
Malda 

0 8048 

0 0703 

11 8720 

9 2554 

1 0102 

0 4311 


Total 

0 9959 

01832 

26 1153 

20 42”8 

2 2309 

2 4674 

Within Groups sum of squares 

— = W/T = 

0.4077 




Total sum of squares 






R (3, 4) 

- 127)4 







C 

= 5 3268 







r (3, 4) 

= 0 3595 







Notev See table 2 









Table 5 

Results of the Five Clusters C ase 



Cluster 

District 



Variables 




YRA (tonne/hectarc) 

IRR (Per Cent) 

HYV (Per Cent) 



Mean 

Standard 

Mean 

Standard 

Mean 

Standard 




Deviation 


Deviation 


Deviation 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1 

Burdwan 

Birbhum 

1 3213 

00008 

65 23 

6 01 

6 6447 

0 0097 

2 

Hooghly 

1 1703 

000 

5144 

000 

7 6523 

000 

3 

24 Parganas 

1 0572 

000 

8 68 

0 00 

1 9934 

0000 

4 

Bankura 

Midnapur 

Howrah 

Murshidabad 

Jalpaiguri 

Darjeeling 

Purulia 

0 9921 

0 0948 

26 2702 

6 3149 

0.9942 

0 7202 

5 

Nadia 

West Dinajpur 

0 7811 

0 0496 

4 3150 

0 6377 

0 8921 

0 5931 


Malda 

Coochbehar 

Total 

0 9959 

01832 

261153 

20 4278 

2 2309 

2 4674 


Within Groups sum of squares 
Total sum of squares 
R (4, 5) = 7,2259 
C = 8 0628 
F (4, 5) = 2,6139* 

Notes: See table 2. 

+ Significant at 10 per cent level 


pioblem ol deciding whn.li among the five 
cliisieung schemes to retain 

If we lollow the first tide, i e, the uileot 
thumb using the 11 iteiion K(k, k ^ I), we see 
that (licit* is no rued (oi ans clustering at 
all That is because as one sees, none ot Ihe 
value ot R(k, k i 1) lot anv k between I and 
fiisgicatet than 10 In othet words, accoi- 
dtng to that rule the best elustenng is that 
of a single one including all the districts 

If we follow the second rule using the 
entenon c we see that the value of c is 
highest (II 005) fot the partition of 6 
clusters But we have not tried any partition 
beyond 6 clusters As such, we can say 
nothing about whether the value of c would 
be higher or not lot partitions of 7 dusters 
ot 8 clusters or more 

It we follow the thud rule using the 
criterion F(kl, k.2), wc see that for the case 
of 5 dusters against 4 clusters, the computed 
F(4, 5) takes the value 2 6139 which is signifi¬ 
cant at the 10 per cent level Again,'if the 
numhei of clusteis is meteased tiom 5 to 6, 
the computed F(5, 6), 2 3629, is also signifi¬ 
cant at the 10 per cent level 

The thud title may suggest a partition of 

5 or 6 clusters. The second rule mav be taken 
as lending some support to 6 dusters case 
For our purpose, however, we do not find 
it reas vnablc to choose the partition ol 6. 
clusters That is because of two reasons Tfie 
first is that, given that the total number of 
districts is only 15, the purpose of group¬ 
ing them into clusteis would be deteated if 
we should group them into as many as 6 
dusters 

The second teason is that, in the case ot 

6 clusters, there are 2 dusters each consisting 
of a single district To achieve reduction of 
within cluster scatter by including a parti¬ 
tion including cluster of one with zero within 
duster scatter does not appeal to us to be 
very helpful After all, one can reduce within 
duster scatter to zero by choosing as many 
as 15 clusters of one district each 

We may keep tn mind that the rules we 
have used are only rules of thumb and not 
rigorous tests In deciding upon the parti¬ 
tion to choose we have also to take into 
account a numbet of factors which are not 
captured by the variables selected by us and 
the rules followed by us 

Looking at the values of Rfk, k + 1) we 
find that the partition into 3 dusters 
represents a clear improvement upon the 
partition into 2 dusters-the value ot 
R(2, 3), 6 15, though not greater than 10, is 
quite high Like-wise the value of R<4. 5), 
7.23, is also high and suggests a significant 
improvement associated with a partition into 
5 dusters over a partition into 4 dusters. As 
such, following the heuristic guidance of the 
ratio R(k, k +1), we may choose either a par¬ 
tition of 3 clusters or a partition of 5 clusters. 
There is no case for either a partition of 4 
clusters or a partition of 6 dusters. 

As we, have said before, we fed inclined 
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to choose the partition with 3 dusters The 
reasons for the rejection of 5 clusters ate the 
same as those for 6 clusters, that is 5 is too 
many, given that the number of 15 elements 
and the 5 clusters include two consisting of 
a single district 

We can find some more justification for 
the partition into 3 dusters from the point 
that the districts within each cluster reveal 
quite a bn of homogeneity with respect to 
the variables considered (see table 7) The 
geographical features ot the groups of 
districts is also something which is more 
acceptable in the case of 3 dusters than in 


the other cases As one may see the con¬ 
tiguous districts Purulta-Bankura-Midnapur 
and Jalpaiguri-Darjeeling go together in 
each case (of 3 clusters, 4 clusters and 5 
clusters) The same is true of the following 
contiguous groups, Birbhum-Burdwan and 
Malda-Wesl Dinajpur-Nadia As a matter of 
fact we tan have confidence that these 
three groups constitute the cores of three 
regional groupings The fact that in our 
scheme of 3 clusters Purulia-Bankura- 
Midnapur and Jalpaigun-Dargjelmg belong 
to the same group appears, prima lacie, to 
be unsatisfactory Birbhum-Burdwan going 


along with Hooghly is quite acceptable West 
Dinajpur-Malda-Nadia going along with 
Coochbehar-24 Parganas is also quite 
reasonable 

If, however, any reader should preler to 
have a partition with greater number of 
clusters he may take from our results the 
desired groupings It is for that reason that 
we have presented the results of partitions 
upto 6 clusters 

fl he author is grateful to Ashok Rudra for sug¬ 
gesting the problem undertaken m this paper 
and helping ai all stages preparing the paper 
But the research work contained in it is entirely 
ol auihor's own ] 
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PICUP 

PRADESHIYA INDUSTRIAL AND IN¬ 
VESTMENT CORPORATION OF UP 
(PICUP) notched up the number one posi¬ 
tion among state industrial investment 
corporations in the country in 1985-86 by 
sanctioning term loans of Rs 70 11 crore to 
115 units and disbursing Rs 33 04 crore In 
the first seven months of 1986-87, it has 
already sanctioned over Rs 52 crore to 71 
units as term loan as compared to Rs 31 09 
crore in the same period last year, achieving 
an increase of 67 26 per cent The term loan 
disbursement in 1986-87 has touched Rs 25 
crore as compared to Rs 12 34 crore in the 
corresponding period of the previous year 
Implementation of these units will create a 
total investment of Rs 11211 crore and 
employment for about 4,500 persons in the 
state. Among the 71 units, 44 units are in 
the ‘backward’ districts, 17 are promoted by 
the first generation entrepreneurs, 16 by 
technical entrepreneurs, 4 by NR Is, 14 units 
involve foreign technology, 3 units foreign 
currency loans, 4 units are export-oriented 
and 8 units will produce goods for import 
substitution The corporation has sanctidRed 
Rs 7.71 crore to 12 units under equipment 
finance scheme, Rs 3.98 crore to 10 units 
under equipment leasing and Rs 5.03 crore 
to 10 units for modernisation. 
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Cluster 

Dislrkl 



Variables 



YRA (tonne/hectare) 

IRR (Per ( em) 

HIV (Pei Cent) 



Mean 

Standard 

Mean 

Standard 

Mean Standard 




Deviation 


Deviation 

Deviation 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) (8) 

1 

Burdwan 

Birbhum 

1 3213 

0 0008 

65 23 

6 01 

6 6447 0 0097 

2 

Hooghly 

1 1707 

0 00 

51 44 

0 (K) 

7 652.7 0 00 

3 

24 Parganas 

1 0*572 

0 00 

8 68 

0 00 

09934 000 

4 

Bankina 

Midnapur 

lalpaigun 

Darjeeling 

Puruha 

1 0399 

0 0598 

27 5224 

7 0461 

10671 (18241 

5 

Howrah 

Murshidabad 

0 8726 

0 0508 

231400 

I 32 

0 8119 0 2664 

6 

Nadia 

07811 

0 0496 

4 3150 

0 6377 

0 8921 0 5971 


West Dmajpur 
Malda 
( oochbehar 
Total 

0 9959 

0 1832 

26 1151 

20 4278 

2 2.709 2 4674 

Within Groups sum of squates 
Total sum oT squares 

L = W, T =0 1478 



R (5, 6) 

- 5 4167 






C 

- 11 0059 






F (5, 6) 

2 3629 * 






Notes See table 2 






4 Signilicant at 10 

1 per cent level 
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Cluster 

District 




Variables 





YRA (tonne-hectare) 1 

IRR (Per Cent) 

HYV (Pei ('em) 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 

(5) 

J 

Burdwan 


1 3205 


59 22 

6.6544 


Birbhum 


1 3221 


71 24 

6 6350 


Hooghly 


1 1703 


51 44 

7 6523 

2 

Bankura 


1 1103 


37 90 

1 2469 


Midnapur 


I 0828 


33 62 

2 5644 


Howrah 


0 8218 


21 82 

0 5455 


Murshidabad 


0 9234 


24 46 

1 0783 


Jalpaiguri 


0 9920 


19 73 

0 8562 


Darjeeling 


0 9496 


21 61 

0 3690 


Purulia 


10646 


24 75 

0 2991 

3 

24 Parganas 


1 0572 


8 68 

1 9934 


Nadia 


0 7449 


3 92 

I 7643 


West Dinajpur 

08112 


3 77 

0 6366 


Malda 


0 7226 


5 39 

1.0261 


Coochbehar 


0 8458 


4 18 

01416 


Note Data relate to the year 1967-68 

Source: “Statistical Abstract -West Bengal, 1975”, and Socio-economic Evaluation Branch, 
^.government of West Bengal * 




Farmers’ Organisation in Large Irrigation Projects 

INiranjan Pant 

The paper advocates the necessity of farmers’ organisation at the watercourse level in large irrigation projects 
in India. The Utility of such an organisation is evidenced in the findings of the scholars alt over the world Despite 
various government pronouncements about the necessity of farmers’ organisation, they are in a slate of infancy 
in India. The relevant issues concerning farmers’ organisation which are required to be resolved before such organisa¬ 
tions are built in to the irrigation projects are as follows: 1) The Role of the Government/the Agency 2) Farmers' 
participation: before or qfter OFD Works 3) Single versus multi functions 4) One tier versus multi tier 5) Village 
based versus channel based 6) Lesions from indigenous systems. The paper outlines the factors contributing to 
the success of such an organisation. The factors deduced from a successful case of farmers' organisation studied 
by us earlier are: t) Good leadership; ii) Adequate and reliable water supply; m) Greater interaction between the 
officials and the farmers; iv) Easy unanimity among group members; v) Inducement from the government 'the 
agency; and vi) Legitimacy of the organisation. 


THERE is ever increasing evidence all over 
the world, both in large and small and new 
and old irrigation projects, that irrigation 
farmers’ organisations have been very effec¬ 
tive in irrigation management process, both 
at project and farm levels One of the most 
powerful conclusions which emerges from 
Mass and Anderson’s study of irrigation 
systems in south-eastern Spain and western 
United States is the observation that farmers 
of each settlement, acting collectively, rather 
than the central government, have deter¬ 
mined both the procedures for distributing 
a limited water supply and resolution of con¬ 
flicts with other groups over development of 
additional supplies 1 Similarly the findings 
of various scholars, particularly in the con¬ 
test of cast and south-east Asia have shown 
that local collective organisations have been 
very effective in the distribution of water, 
maintenance of water supply structures and 
resolution of conflicts at the local level As 
a result, Wittfogel’s famous thesis of centra¬ 
lised authority does not find favour in 
recent years and the literature on irrigation 
management has given increasing attention 
to the value of organised participation in the 
management process. : 

It is felt that the large irrigation projects 
with their complex engineering and bureau¬ 
cratic organisations cannot be successful 
without the active participation of bene¬ 
ficiary farmers in the management process, 
particularly at the farm level Although 
watercourse groups are difficult to establish 
under many conditions, five major advan¬ 
tages can follow from their establishment 
The first is improvement in management of 
water below the outlet. Second, the quality 
ofdecisions will be unproved, particularly 
those which are dependent on intimate 
knowledge of local conditions Third, it 
would lead to reduction of administrative 
cost Fourth, they could provide a point of 
contact between government and small 
farmers for other supporting services, 
e g, agricultural extension, credit, input sup¬ 
plies, marketing. Fifth, they would provide 
a sound foundation on which to build a 
system of representative farmer participation 
at the project level which eventually will 
contribute to long-term social and political 
development by enhancing farmers' capa¬ 


cities to make a more active part in local 
government bodies 3 

The scholars who have studied various 
types of irrigation systems in developing 
countries generally agree that there is an 
upper limit on irrigation system size above 
which the performance is expected to decline 
if responsibility for O and M (operation and 
maintenance) is left exclusively in the hands 
of farmers They are of the opinion that 
better results can be obtained if respon¬ 
sibility for main system O and M is entrusted 
in the hands of an independent specialist 
agency, with farmer groups retaining respon¬ 
sibility below each watercourse outlet 4 But 
despite the limitations on their direct respon¬ 
sibilities above the watercourse outlet on 
larger systems, farmers’ representatives 
should participate in the development of 
each season’s water allocation plan and 
monitor the irrigation agency's day-to-day 
performance, wherever possible through a 
farmers’ organisation, on which tail-enders 
and small farmers should be predominantly 
represented 5 Thus, on large irrigation 
projects participation is possible at two 
levels: at the project level and at the water¬ 
course level 

Farmers’ Organisations in India 

In India, irrigation systems were built as 
early as the second century AD, and their 
maintenance by water users also dates back 
to antiquity 6 The Vayiramage-tataka 
(Circa 775-820 AD) of Uttiranmerur in the 
Chingleput district was probably built 
during the times of Pullam kings. "After us 
construction by the king, its management 
and repairs seem to have been entrusted to 
be looked after by village authorities or 
private individuals’’ 7 According to the in¬ 
scriptions (Circa 1367-1375), dams and tanks 
were maintained annually and kept in good 
condition A small quantity of paddy on the 
cultivable land was collected from the 
villagers to meet the maintenance 
expenditure 8 

In recent years, the issae was first 
highlighted by Henry Hart. Writing over two 
decades ago on the Damodar Valley Admini¬ 
stration he said that the real problem was 
that of establishing and maintaining local 
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institutions for irrigation which may fulfil 
new roles He mentioned, “the system of 
regulating turns at the ever flowing channel 
night and day in the Punjab Milage", as a 
line example in this regard 4 Reidingci, 
writing about Bhakra System in the ;nid- 
seventies also suggested creation of “water 
users” association at the watercourse level 
This, he thought, would increase flexibility 
of water-supply within a watercourse, which 
was not possible under Axed warabandi 
system 10 

After two decades Henry Hart has raised 
the issue of collective responsibility afresh 
In a recent paper he has put the issue as 
follows “One can make out, in 1978, a 
whole series of choices being made which 
will tend to establish the future structure of 
government-cultivators relationships over the 
irrigated thud of India Immediate placing 
of obligations on farmers through govern¬ 
ment authority, possibly followed by 
political rejection of these obligations, is one 
structural form Building collective respon¬ 
sibility among irrigation farmers from the 
start seems logically to be the alternative’’ 11 

The local association of irrigation farmers 
consisting, say for instance, oi users of the 
same watercourse, can be effective institu¬ 
tional means of not only solving local irriga¬ 
tion problems but may also work as a 
pressure group to safeguard their interests 
This is equally important in the Indian scene 
where the idea seems to be gaining ground 
that instead of public admimstiation, we 
have ‘pressure’ administration, i e, admini¬ 
stration working only under pressure of 
different kinds That without pressure, 
administration does not move 12 

In the absence of a proper rapport 
between the farmers and the irrigation 
officials, there is prevalence of what Han 
calls the “anarchy syndrome” The behaviour 
of each party to the relationship tends to 
confirm the negative expectations of the 
other. On the one hand, the cultivators have 
lost their expectations that the canals would 
furnish them water to suit their requirements 
and indulge in breaking structures and illegal 
diversion of water. On the other, the irriga¬ 
tion field staff have lost confidence that 
cultivators will irrigate according to law and 
rules, 13 so do not take interest m their 
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assigned job and exercise their authority 
arbitrarily lor ihcir own vested interest The 
net result of the broken legitimacy is that the 
tail-aiders do not get water when they need 
and have their fields water-longed when no 
water is required 

In the recent years there is a realisation, 
particularly on the part of government of 
India that irrigation systems cannot I unc¬ 
tion properly unless beneficiary fanners 
themselves perform the task of irrigation 
management within the watercourse outlet 
As a result, the government’s strategy lor 
Command Area Development included from 
the start farmers’ organisations as necessary 
to run the miero-ssstem " The govern¬ 
ment's concern for the organisation of the 
poor is explicitly manifested in the Draft 
Five Year Plan 1978-83, which says, “critical 
for the success of all redistributive laws, 
policies and programmes is that the poor be 
organised and made conscious ot the 
benefits intended for them The general 
lesson of the experience so far is that because 
of leakages in delivery system and ineffective 
administration, rural programmes fail lo 
improve the distribution of income 1 he 
Planning Commission is proposing a 
massive shift of resources in favour of rural 
areas with an inbuilt redistributive character 
in almost every programme But whether the 
target resources will have the desired equality 
effect will depend on the extent to which the 
organtsed pressure of the beneficiaries 
counteracts the weaknesses ol the admini¬ 
stration and the opposition of the vested 
interests" 1 ' The Sixth Five Year Plan 
(1980-85) has also given emphasis on the 
participation of the farmers in ihc scientific 
management of the water and soil resources 
of the atea ,s The desirability ot having 
water users’ organisation for better utilisation 
of water has been emphasised repeatedly in 
various communications ot the union 
government to the state governments 

Despite these ptonouncemcnts, there are 
very few cases ot existing watercourse level 
farmers' organisations (none at the project 
level) and still fewer cases where these 
organisations are woiking in a successful 
way 17 Gujarat and Maharashtra with the 
proud record ol the successful working of 
Panchayau Raj bodies and milk and sugar 
co-operatives do not provide a similar ex¬ 
ample in case of water useis’ organisation 
The often cited cases of success arc from the 
state of Andhra Pradesh, where ciedu goes 
to Syed Hashim Ah and his colleagues who 
showed single-minded devotion and earned 
the exercise with a missionary zeal despite 
all kinds of difficulties faced by them "* 
The slow progress in the formation of water 
users' organisations in the various states 
makes it impeiative for the state govern¬ 
ments to incorporate watercourse level 
farmers’ organisations (keeping asidi the 
idea of project level participation for the 
time being) as an integral part of the large 
irrigation projects There aie, however, some 


relevant questions and issues related to these 
organisations which need to be discussed 

Rent of Government Agency 

There is no more a dispute about whether 
the government/the agency should intervene 
in the process of group formation or 
whether farmers should be left to develop 
their group spontaneously from below It is 
now generally agreed that the government 
the agency must be involved in the process 
of group formation The only controversy 
now involves the extent of intervention 
There arc some who believe that the involve¬ 
ment should be paternalistic with close 
supervision and sirict control over the 
activities ol the organisation There are 
others who believe that the involvement 
should be greater in the initial stage to 
vigorously motivate the farmers tor the 
group formation but act as a fi lend, philo- 
sophei and guide once the group is foimed 
and to gradually withdiaw from the scene 
to make it self-sustained 

The importance of has mg specialist slat f 
with responsibility toi educating and train¬ 
ing farmers about group formation and 
irrigation management has also been 
emphasised by researchers Singh, who 
has studied water user associations in 
Poehampad, lays special emphasis on the 
training of the lower level staff so that they 
could support and educate farmeis’ associa¬ 
tions He finds that, where the extension 
contacts of the staff have been good, pipe 
committees have been active and the pro¬ 
blem of water distribution addressed effec¬ 
tively 20 The thinking and the attitude of 
the senior dfficers concerning the irrigation 
association is also of equal importance 
Without a positive attitude of the senior 
officers, the establishment of these organisa¬ 
tions is ritualistic and they wither away 
before the take-off point. The degree of 
success Poehampad has achieved with regard 
to farmers’ participation is a tribute to 
concerted efforts of Syed Hashim Ah and 
his senior colleagues who thought of the 
worthwhileness of the botton-up approach 
to irrigation development 

It is also felt that for the successful forma¬ 
tion of watercourse groups, particularly in 
a caste- and faction-ridden rural Indian 
society where social cohesion is lacking, it 
is essential to have clear rules and effective 
sanctions against those who contravene 
them Initially the sanctions and rules will 
have to be externally imposed but gradually, 
as the process of group formation gets 
institutionalised, the function should be 
passed on to the group to apply sanctions 
against its own members like in Punjab 
where ‘warabandi’ has become institu¬ 
tionalised as an accepted principle and 
violators are punished by the rest of the 
farmers long before any irrigation staff finds 
them out Of)f of the effective penalties sug¬ 
gested is to deny water supplies of the water¬ 


course as a whole on the principle ot col¬ 
lective liability 21 

F\RMIRS' P/XRIIC IPMION. 

BEFORE DR AF1LR OFD WORKS? 

It is generally agreed that popular bodies 
get otf to a better start if they arc involved 
in planning and implementation of a new 
facility, since they then teel that they arc a 
part of the facility, the project is their own 
work and it is their responsibility to look 
after the project in future The involvement 
ot beneficiary farmers in micro-planning, 
designing and construction in India is much 
more essential because there arc major defi¬ 
ciencies in surface irrigation and drainage 
below the watercourse outlet To obtain 
farmers’ co-operation as a group, the 
government/the agency must consult them 
closely, allow them to participate directly in 
decision-making and keep them informed ot 
final decisions taken Therefore, farmeis’ 
association should precede rather than 
follow OFD works. Since the inception of 
CAD programme, the central government 
has sent several communications to the state 
government, highlighting “the lack o! 
adequate delivery system which should reach 
up to the farmers' field, the lack ol proper 
land shaping and levelling of fields, the 
absence of drainage where necessary" and 
the state governments have been hard 
pressed for taking up OFD works urgently 
However, none of these communications 
speak of any kind of farmers’ involvement 
in OFD works The apathy and insensitive- 
ness of top decision-makers in the govern¬ 
ment, with respect to this aspect, is visible 
in a recent article evaluating nine years of 
Command Area Development where the 
necessity of water users’ societies is men¬ 
tioned in a passing reference 22 

As a matter of fact the problem of 
delivery and distribution of water below the 
outlet ha's been treated by top decision¬ 
makers and its executors as a problem of 
technical imperfections—absence of field 
channels, field drains, unlevelled land, ere 
As a result, OFD works, particularly con¬ 
struction of field channels is being done in 
a massive way currently The OFD works are 
no doubt important but the beneficiary 
farmers must be vigorously involved in the 
designing and completion of micro-networks 
for two reasons—to utilise their knowledge 
and skill and to have them as watchdogs over 
the quality of construction work. The work 
done by the government officials must be 
supervised and certified as satisfactory by 
the representatives of the beneficiary farmers 
to ensure quality control. 

The author had the opportunity of obser¬ 
ving this phenomenon in June-July 1981 in 
Kosi irrigation project, Bihar. 23 In involving 
farmers the pattern followed in Poehampad 
and Sarda Sahayak would be useful. In 
Poehampad, the pipe-committees formally 
receive the field channels when built, it is 
thiir duty to maintain the system and create 
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the warabandi. In Sarda Sahayak, the staff 
units responsible for construction of field 
channels had the active involvement of the 
cultivators while designing micro-networks 
They cmpipyed irrigators for about half the 
construction labour on the channels and the 
kulaba samitis supervised the quality of con¬ 
struction Here, kulaba samitis were formed 
bclore the preparation of the held channel 
plan 24 The samp thing is required to be 
done in case of other projects where farmers’ 
associations are being formed alter the com¬ 
pletion of OpD works 

Sinc.i t v f rsus Mum Functions 

This is one issue which has generated 
some amouni of controversy There are some 
who hold that watercourse level organisa¬ 
tions should deal with only irrigation func¬ 
tions at their level, while others argue that 
they should perform other functions also 
relaied to agriculture Those who support 
single function, mention three tasks to be 
undertaken by the association First, distri¬ 
bution of water among the farmers below 
the outlet in a manner which is just and 
equitable It is felt that the association could 
be of immense use in the strict enforcement 
of warabandi and minimising the conflict 
between the farmers ot the headreaches and 
tail-ends Second, the association should be 
responsible for the' maintenance of micro- 
networks of the canal This includes regular 
desiltmg and cleaning of field channels and 
drains, keeping watch over member farmers 
and upperreaeh farmers so that they do not 
indulge in breaking of canal structures and 
illegal diversion of water. At times, parti- 
culaily during scarcity situations, member 
farmers would be required to volunteer their 
services for night watch so that the upper- 
reach farmers do not breach 'water supplies. 
Third, the association is expected to resolve 
conflicts among the group members arising 
on account of distribution of water and 
maintenance of canal structures. 

The other view is that the association can 
also undertake other allied activities by pro¬ 
viding a point of contact between the 
government agencies and institutions and 
tarmers for supportive services like, credit, 
input supply, grain storage, marketing, etc 
This may be specially important in areas 
where co-operatives are either very weak or 
non-existent Our own position in this 
regard, based on our research on farmers’ 
organisations, is that the initial emphasis 
should be only on the three tasks mentioned 
earlier We found, as the organisation 
stabilises and acquires legitimacy in the eyes 
of group members,and outside agencies, it 
automatically starts multiplying its activities 
This was amply demonstrated to us in the 
most sucessful case of farmers’ organisation 
studied by us in Sone Command Area 
(CADA) Bihar 2< 

One-Tier versus Multi-tier 

Farmers organisations can be established 
at two levels—at the project and the water¬ 


course At the project level, there are various 
possible points like minor, distributors 
branch canal, main canal and project com¬ 
mand, where farmers organisations can be 
formed. The functions of the organisation 
below the watercourse outlet, as mentioned 
earlier, would generally be water distribution 
anil maintenance But at the higher levels, 
the organisations can be involved in the 
planning and monitoring of water allocation 
and financial issues. As in case of functions, 
there is some controversy whether farmers’ 
associations are to be created only at the 
watercourse level or they should be multi¬ 
tiered to meet the mam system hazards 
which are said to be the “blind spots” of 
large canal systems Our own position in this 
respect is that, n would be a mere ritual to 
formulate these organisations at higher levels 
unless the organisations below ihe outlet are 
first stabilised, institutionalised and attain 
the legitimacy of their own. Otherwise they 
would meet the fate of Panehayati Raj 
bodies which were established with lot of 
fanfare but were never allowed to grow and 
institutionalise 

VUi AGE-BASED VERSUS CHANNEL-BASED 

Although the issue, whether the organisa¬ 
tion should be village-based or channel- 
based has been settled decidedly in favour 
of the latter there is some substance in the 
argument purforward in favour of a village- 
based organisation, on the grounds that it 
is simpler to develop and operate It is argued 
that there is greater unanimity and social 
cohesion at the village level in comparison 
to watercourse level. An area-based group 
like a watercourse group is bound to be 
socially more heterogeneous both in terms 
of caste and class Anyone whose land 
happens to be within the command area of 
a watercourse automatically becomes a 
member of the group irrespective of caste 
and the size of the holding As a result, there 
is very little natural social cohesion among 
the group members However, what goes in 
■favour of channel-based group is that, it is 
formed for obtaining a common collective 
good—the scarce water, which is the primary 
requirement of all the group members, hence 
there is a need to co-operate It is felt that 
once the difficulty of evolving co-operation 
is overcome, the channel-based group can 
become an effective means of attaining 
greater social integration and promoting 
more and more co-operation across class and 
caste lines 

LESSONS TROM INDIGENOUS SYS1EMS 

One fundamental difference between 
indigenous systems and large systems is that 
the former are constructed, operated and 
maintained by the farmers with little or no 
external support, while in case of the latter, 
they are constructed, operated and main¬ 
tained (except below the watercourse outlet) 
by an external agency. In the former, the 
motivation .to act co-operatively is much 
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more strongly developed because if they do 
noi co-operate, the sysiem would fail and all 
would suffer On the contrary, in case of 
large systems, there is no natuial collective 
interest among the farmers such as that 
which accounts for ihe ctcation and develop¬ 
ment of the indigenous systems Therefore, 
the process of group formation in large 
systems is not as easy as in the case of 
indigenous systems 

However, there is a great deal to be learnt 
from the way in which indigenous groups 
operate Cowaid, who has studied the diverse 
traditional small-scale irrigation organisa¬ 
tions in south-east Asia and found three 
common characteristics ol the organisation 
and management in them, argues that the 
same are equally applicable to large systems 
(i) a common concern for accountable 
leadership (leaders of each group are selected 
by members of that group, their perfor¬ 
mance is regularly reviewed by them and (hey 
are compensated for their sernces directly 
by the group), (n) a recurrent necessity to 
create small-scale local organisations around 
“mini units" (each irrigation unit, although 
itself small, is usually further divided into 
smaller sub-units, each with its own leader), 
and (in) existence of channel-based orga¬ 
nisations and not the village-based 21 
Bottrall has added another characteristic to 
these and it is the acceptance by group 
members (in cases ol water scarcity), of very 
stringent rules and regulations, including 
fines for failure to contribute to maintenance 
and work, and violation of rules and 
regulations 21 

People's participation finds Us best expres¬ 
sion in the indigenous systems of ‘ahar-pyne’ 
and ‘bandi’ prevalent in the districts of south 
Bihar, and ‘phad system’ prevalent in Nasik 
and Dhute districts of Maharashtra Lven 
in the older large systems of imgation in 
UP (Upper Ganga and i-ower Yamuna), 
‘osrabandi’ is widely prevalent As early as 
in 1873, the Northern Canal and Drainage 
Act conferred the rights of distribution of 
w'atcr to the beneficiaries who were supposed 
to fix and apportion their shares by mutual 
agreements and as fai back as in the 
year 1890, cultivators started submitting 
written mutual agreements to the executive 
engineers 2 “ Thus, there is a strong case for 
utilisation of orgamsaiional patterns used 
in old systems, particularly in indigenous 
ones in the watercourse organisation in the 
large systems 

Fa< TORS CONtRIHlIlTNU TO SUCCESS 

The most important question in the 
context of farmers’ organisation is, what 
factors contribute to the success of farmers' 
organisation in large irrigation projects or 
what conditions are most congenial lor its 
growth and development 1 We did a study ol 
three farmers' organisations in Sone C om- 
mand Area in Bihar One of ihe three 
organisations was very successful and it is 
from this organisation that wc would deduce 
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the factors which were responsible for us 
success yi 

1 The right kind of leadership which was 
provided by the mukhiya (village headman) 
to the organisation was the iirsi and lore- 
most reason for its success In March 1976, 
the authorities of Sone CADA were looking 
lot a site for OFD dcmoiistiations with an 
area ot at least 1(H) acies in a contiguous 
plot The mukhiva ot Tarwan panchayat, 
who is a graduate and an ex-headmaster ot 
a high school, contacted the officials of the 
Block and Sone CADA and made all out 
efforts that the site was chosen from larwan 
village. However, one ol the main conditions 
ot the Sone C ADA was the voluntary con¬ 
solidation ot holdings hr the farmers, since 
the area had no consolidation of holdings 
It was a difficult task to make the 77 tanneis 
having land in the chak to agree to voluntaiy 
consolidation of holdings Nevertheless, he 
played a decisive tole in convincing the 
farmers about the advantages and motivated 
them later fot the formation and stabilisa¬ 
tion ot the nrigation chak society As a 
consequence, the 127 acres chak which had 
537 plots prior to consolidation had only 
108 after 

2 The adequate and predictable amount 
of water which is available to the chak 
farmers is the second important reason for 
the success of Tarwan irrigation society The 
reason for this favourable condition is that 
the chak is commanded by two outlets of 
one cusec each, taking off from an upper 
reach distributor which is again connected 
with the main canal As a matter of fact, 
there seems a consensus among various 
lesearchers that the delivery'of adequate and 
reliable amount of water to an outlet is a 
precondition ol any kind of community level 
action below the outlet Unless there is a 
high standard of service in the main system, 
the farmers do not have any incentive fot 
collective action below the outlet Culti¬ 
vator cannot manage their ditches unless 
the government manages its canals (main 
system) well 

3 Greater interaction and more trequeni 
contacts between the officials and farmers 
and closer involvement and keen interest of 
the field staff is ahother factor responsible 
for the success of Tarwan irrigation society 
I he held staff of Sone CADA and the 
agriculture department had several meetings 
with the farmers during March-April 1976 
to convince farmers about the advantages of 
voluntary consolidation of holdings and 
OFD works In one of the meetings, con¬ 
sisting of beneficiary farmers and officials, 
the plan and the design of the OFD works 
was discussed In the same meeting, one of 
the beneficiary farmers, who later became 
the secretary of the society was chosen as 
headman from the farmers’ side to supervise 
the construction work It was the encourage¬ 
ment and pursuatton of the officials which 
led to the formation of the Tfcrwan irriga¬ 
tion society As a matter of fact the natural 
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propensity to co-operate is generally very low 
among the farmers in targe irrigation pro¬ 
jects in the absence of any tradition of 
indigenous small-scale system. Here the 
close involvement of the field staff, parti¬ 
cularly in the initial stage to educate, aid and 
advise the farmers in the participation 
process is a sine qua non if farmers’ 
organisation is to succeed. 

4 Another favourable condition in Tarwan 
for the success of the society is the easy 
unanimity among the group members. Very 
few cases of conflict were reported to us. 
During September 1978 and March 1982, 
only five occasions of conflict arose. Three 
times on account of distribution of water, 
two times concerning drainage and once on 
account of channel desiltmg/cleamng. In the 
latter three cases, there was a general con¬ 
sensus among the farmers about the deci¬ 
sion, while in the first two cases, there was 
some amount of division in the views, 
therefore, the president (mukhiya) gave his 
verdict and it was accepted by the conflicting 
parties The easy unanimity among the 
group members is in spite of the fact that 
there is a clear social cleavage in the com¬ 
position of the chak members About 65 per 
cent of them are from high caste and 28 per 
cent from the backward caste This goes 
against the generally accepted notion that 
cleavages of caste- and kinship groups is a 
negative factor in the formation of success¬ 
ful water users’ association Mirza and 
others in their study of Pakistan find that 
single or multi-caste villages mobilise more 
collective effort for improving water manage¬ 
ment than do double caste villages, 30 
However, our own study indicates that com¬ 
mon interest is an overriding consideration 
over other social heterogeneous factors for 
obtaining co-operation among group 
members. 

5 In Thrwan, incentive m the form of OFD 
works induced farmers to co-operate for col¬ 
lective good in the beginning and later in the 
formation of the irrigation chak society As 
a consequence, the number of plots in 127 
acre chak was reduced from 537 to 108. A 
total of about 10,350 feet of field channels 
of which about 50 per cent was lined and 
about 20,000 feet of drainage channels were 
constructed in the chak. Farm roads to a 
total length of about 8,500 feet were also 
provided. The total cost spent by Sone 
CADA was to the tune of over Rs 1,00,000, 
which came to about Rs 800 per acre. Com¬ 
pletion of OFD works in Tarwan chak 
induced farmers of neighbouring villages, 
like Tfelpa, Arap, etc, to form their own 
irrigation associations It seems rewards need 
to be built in to the programme to attract 
farmers to organise, particularly in the initial 
stage. 

6 Finally, it is in the acquisition of the 
legitimacy of its authority not only in the 
eyes of group members and of neighbouring 
villagers but also in the eyes of the officials 


of the governments, agencies and financial 
institutions, etc, lies the success of Tarwan 
irrigation society. However, this has not 
come overnight but is the result of a con¬ 
tinuous process of stabilisaton and institu¬ 
tionalisation. Initial success in the manage¬ 
ment of irrigation functions concerning 
distribution of water, maintenance of struc¬ 
tures and resoluuon of conflicts gave a boost 
to the society in broadening its functions and 
taking up allied activities such as (i) request 
for loan in cash or kind to the individual 
farmers from banks; (n) approaching rural 
engineering organisation for preparation of 
estimate and Sone CADA to finance the 
cementing of two sides of the main farm 
road, (in) approaching co-operative depart¬ 
ment to finance construction of a godown 
for the storage of grain and; (iv) approach¬ 
ing minor irrigation department tor thiee 
6 inch diameter tubcwells 

An important element in the acquisition 
of legitimacy is the extent to which officials 
meet the genuine demands of the farmers 
If repeated complaints of the farmers about 
a very inadequate water supply do not bring 
positive outcome, they lose interest and the 
farmers’ organisation tends to become 
defunct. This is one of the generalisations 
emerging from Singh’s study ot pipe com¬ 
mittees in Pochampad !1 On the contrary if 
farmers' genuine demand is met the oiga- 
nisation grows, stabilises and may even turn 
in to a pressure group This* is very well- 
illustrated by the following example from 
Tarwan During the kharif season in 1981, 
Tarwan farmers were not getting the expected 
water in their distributary Therefore, at a 
meeting of the executive committee, it was 
decided that the president of the society 
would contact higher irrigation officials for 
the maintenance of expected water level in 
the distributary. The president approached 
the irrigation commissioner and complained 
about the scarce water supply on account of 
non-adherence of rotation by irrigation 
officials. The commissioner’s action’did lead 
to adherence of rotation and restoration of 
desired water level in the distributary 

Formation of successful farmers’ orga¬ 
nisations is a formidable task and the 
problem ts more accentuated on account of 
the most depressing experience derived from 
the working of the rural institutions like, co¬ 
operatives and panchayats. However, forma¬ 
tion of irrigation organisations is admini¬ 
stratively essential -under India’s small farm 
conditions since the government does not 
have either human or financial resources to 
manage watercourses and field channels 
directly They can, no doubt, contribute to 
greater productivity and reduced establish¬ 
ment cost, but only if human and financial 
resources are invested into initiating and 
sustaining them over the years till they are 
stabilised and acquired a legitimacy of 
their own. 
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Today, with several offices all over India, 
HDFC is giving housing finance a living shape 
for all kinds of people everywhere. 


in 1977 HDFC started out with a handful of staff 
and an office In Bombay The mandate was 
clear to develop the concept of housing 
finance as an integral part of the country's 
development, manage It on modem, 
professional lines; and most Important of all, 
make housing finance easily available to people 
all over India 

Today, with several offices spread through the 


land, we stand committed as an all-India 
Institution catering not only to Individuals In over 
400 towns and cities, but also to cooperatives < 
and backward areas. 

HDFC also helps defence personnel and other 
Institutions through specially designed housing 
loan facilities Everyday, In different ways, HDFC is 
Introducing housing finance to our people, 
wherever they may be. 
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>AKISTAN ; " 

Ethnicity and Democracy 


ON September 18 this year, Shia Muslims 
were mourning the death of their Imam 
Hussian who along with seventy of his 
family members was killed in Karbala in Iraq 
many centuries ago. On that day, the tenth 
of Muharram, processions are taken out by 
the Shia community in all the large and 
small cities of this country. This particular 
year, the majority Sunni Muslims ol Pakistan 
are said to have attacked the Shia proces¬ 
sionists in various cities all over the Punjab 
The result was that in Leiah four people 
were killed, in Multan one was killed, in 
Bahawalpur one, and in Lahore three were 
killed and at least 60 were injured In Dera 
Ismail Khan an armed clash between the 
Shias and Sunnis took place which resulted 
in injuries to seven individuals The army 
had to be called out m these cities of the 
Punjab and curfew was imposed for many 
days in Lahore and in Dera Ismail Khan 

A month later, on October 22, 35 people 
were killed in a train-minibus accident in the 
city of Karachi From the 23rd to the 26th, 
mass rioting and armed clashes between two 
ethnic groups in Karachi resulted in the 
injury of many Mohajirs and Pakhiuns. The 
owners and the drivers ol the two minibuses 
which were involved m the accident were 
Pakhtuns while the dead were predominantly 
Mohaj.rs Once the immediate shock of the 
tragic accident had subsided in the localities 
concerned, people gathered around the area 
to protest against the government depart¬ 
ments and minibus drivers, but within a 
matter of minutes, this anti-establishment 
approach was foigotten and people, divided 
along Pakhtun and Mahajir lines, stalled 
lighting against each other Select localities 
were attacked, shops of particular groups 
were burnt, etc 

On October 30 in Quetta, the capital of 
the province of Baluchistan, which is known 
for us relative calm compared to other cities 
in the country, two groups of transporters 
belonging to two different ethnic communi¬ 
ties clashed with each other In a city in 
whose culture, guns and Kalashnikovs are 
common attire for all male adults, the clash 
lasting a few hours left at least four dead 
and many injured Curfew was also imposed 
on the city and the army roamed the streets 
to ensure peace 

In this sequence of communal and secta¬ 
rian riots, the worst clashes occurred in the 
evening of October 31 in Karachi Not only 
were they the worst in the present sequence! 
but they are probably one of the worst in 
Karachi in many many years. The con¬ 
sequences and implications are extremely 
grave and they have altered the entire 
political and social fabric in Karachi and in 
Sind and consequently m Pakistan The 
effect has been so severe that even non- 
pohtical lay people have felt the effect of the 
clashes of October 31 and have begun to 
realise their consequences. Given the im¬ 
portance of these riots, I will deal with their 
effect in the next piece to appear in these 
, columns, but for the moment let us return 
to the incidents of October 31 


On that Friday, the Mohajir Qaurni Move¬ 
ment (MQM). a political party which speaks 
lor the rights of Mohajirs who settled in 
Karachi and in some cities of Sind alter 
independence, had planned a public lalsa in 
Hyderabad, 200 kins from Kaiachi I he 
memories ol the October 22 clash between 
Mohajirs and Pakhiuns were still vers fresh 
in the minds ol both conuminiics thus it 
was expected that sshen the MQM ptoces- 
sion would pass through the Pakhtun inha¬ 
bited areas ol Karachi, the possibility of a 
clash would be quite high. The resulting 
clash caused nine deaths on that Friday and 
curfew was imposed on a large area ol 
Karachi almost immediately, and the army 
was called out on the streets to establish law 
and order. The next day, foui were killed, 
the day after that thirteen, then twelve, and 
so on In eight days of noting between 
Pakhtuns and Mohajirs, 53 people had been 
killed Sub-machine guns and Kalashnikovs 
were used by both sides quite freely Amongst 
the 53 dead, there was one woman who was 
shot dead by the army for violating the 
curfew when she went out of her house in 
search of a two-year old child. 

In Hyderabad, where the Jaisa was held, 
many of the injured from Karachi were given 
first-aid treatment Once the news of the 
clash between the Mohajirs and Pakhtuns 
reached Hyderabad, here too, many Mohajirs 
took to the streets The resulting riots caused 
three deaths the first day, with three more 
the next day Here too curfew was imposed 
for four days 

The chronology of events from September 18 
to October 31 is just a small sample of mter- 
sectanan and inter-communal riots which 
have become commonplace in Pakistan 
today. Muslim fanatics have attacked Hindu 
communities and their temples, they have 
burnt libraries for having books in them 
which are an affront to Islam and Muslims, 
they have attacked the Ahmadt community 
(who were once Muslims but have now been 
declared non-Muslims by law) for saying the 
Muslim kahma and for 'masquerading' as 
'real Muslims’ Muslim sects have fought 
with each other Shia against Sunni, 
Deobandi vs Barelvi and so on And of 
course, ethnic groups have fought against 
each other: Pakhtun and Mohajir m Karachi 
in 1964, Sindhi vs Mohajir in 1971 in 
Karachi; and now, once again, in Karachi 

There are at least two levels on which one 
can try to analyse these sectarian and ethnic 
clashes in the context of Pakistan One ques¬ 
tion is why these clashes take place in the 
first place, i e, are the bonds of religion and 
ethnicity still the most important, if not the 
only, identifying characteristic? And secondly, 
is there ‘someone’ involved in all this who 
acts as a provacateur on someone's behalf 
and exploits religious and ethnic feelings for 
someone's benefit? The second question 
first. 

Of course there is no concrete proof which 
will stand up in court as to who is behind 
these riots, as no one is ever caught red- 
handed or otherwise, but speculation which 


is backed by logic seems to show definite 
vested interests involved in many of these 
‘spontaneous' happenings I lie government, 
whether ai a local, piovinti.il or national 
level is usually implicated, and in most cases 
the logic seems to show that the government 
is indeed involved as it has the most to gam 
born the riots 7 he riots in Gha/ipur in the 
film ‘New Delhi 1 lines' so well orchestrated 
bv the politician A|ay Singh could be a page 
out ol any ol the mils in Karachi 

One incident in Apnl 1985 which has 
planted the seed ol hatred between the 
Pakhtun and Mohain communities in Karachi 
showed the paid coons of the government 
play an active tole in diveiting an anti- 
establishment demonstration into an mter- 
corninunal clash After a college girl student 
had been slushed to death by a speeding 
minibus, thousands of students gathered at 
the site and pelted stones at other minibuses 
and the police Normally passive girls from 
the nearby colleges took to the streets and 
sat down in the middle of the roads to 
disrupt traffic. When the police forcibly tried 
*o divert them, they fought a hand-to-hand 
battle with the police These protests con¬ 
tinued for a couple ol 'days and more and 
more sections of society became involved 
There was a growing anti-police, anti- 
minibus and anti-establishment movement 
Suddenly, things changed Somehow those 
involved were told that the drivei of the 
minibus which killed the student was a 
Pakhtun People appeared from somewhere 
and th.’ movement was led away from the 
main issue to one against Pakhtuns Their 
basits were attacked and the next few days 
saw pitched battles between Pakhtuns and 
Mohajirs Everyone toigot the dead student 
The authorities had succeeded in diverting 
the demonstration and now they were seen 
as champions of ethnic peace and harmony 
The Mohajir-Pakhtun riots of October 
and November this year are also said to have 
been an exercise in diversion In Karachi 
after the train-minibus accident, many ‘out¬ 
siders’ were seen playing an active part in 
diverting the protest towards one based on 
ethnicity Organised groups were seen com¬ 
ing from nowhere, setting a few shops or 
houses alight, and then moving on a few 
hundred metres up the road and doing the 
same thing there 

Before the Shia-Sunm riots in the Punjab, 
a movement against the sitting chief minister 
was gaining strength. It is believed that his 
opponents within hiv own party stalled the 
disturbances so as to discredit him and to 
put pressure on him to resign 

Thus, in almost every case, some evidence, 
if one can call it that, exists which seems to 
implicate the establishment and authorities 
in the events conccinevl ‘Divide and rule’ 
works nicely tor any ruling class But the im¬ 
portant question is, can people be led astray 
so easily 9 Do religion and ethnicity mean 
everything to them? lo answer these ques¬ 
tions, one van contrast the passion and the 
regularity involved, in the movement for 
democracy with the sectarian and communal 
riots in this country 
The Movement for the Restoration of 
Democracy (MRD) began a movement on 
August 14 this year The aim was to remove 
Zia-Junejo and Co and to have free and fair 
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elections to elect a new government which 
would have the blessings of the awam, the 
janata The movement lasted just a few days 
and they fizzled out Even the charismatic 
and popular Benazir Bhutto was not able to 
keep her cadre involved in the movement 
The end result was 37 dead including ten 
army personnel Of the remaining 27, six 
died in Lahore and one presumes that the 
rest died in Sind. Thus 27 dead, who were 
from the awam, were not enough to raise the 
passion of the democracy-seekers to keep 
their struggle going On the other hand, just 
one Mohajir killed by a speeding minibus 
driven by a Pakhtun, can result in ethnic 
clashes which disrupt a city of seven million 
for at least a week 

A movement against the dictatorship of 
Zia has taken place in an organised sense 
only five or six times since 1977 Since then 
however there have been hundreds of inci¬ 
dents of clashes between different ethnic and 
religious groups Does this show that (i) 
democracy does not mean anything to the 
people and it is not worth fighting for; 
(u) the people feel that the state and govern¬ 
ment are too strong and thus cannot be 
defeated; (in) a movement for democracy 
needs organisation while ethnic movements 
are more haphazard and spontaneous' 7 

The above questions are just a few of 
those which can be posed to try to under¬ 
stand the problems involved, but there is 
absolutely no doubt that the fight for 
democracy takes a back-seat to fights lor 
rengion and ethnicity. Maybe in under¬ 
developed societies where feudal and pre 
feudal relationships dominate, religion and 
tribe become the main form of ldentifica- 


tionl^jMaybe only when capitalism teaches 
a mature stage are these bonds loosened 
But, still it may take quite some time for the 
social relations to develop on capitalist lines 
even after the economic relations have 
developed on those lines 

These questions, and many more, need to 
be discussed by social scientists and political 
workers, for they have been ignored for too 
long. Social scientists need to find the 
answers to so many issues which are playing 
an increasing role in our lives For political 
workers and political parties, the tasks are 
as urgent 

Most democratic and left-wing political 
parties have ignored the issue of religion and 
ethnicity Marxist and communist parties 
seem to believe that all-will-be-welt after the 
revolution and that these are non-issues at 
the moment National democratic parties 
too have promised to solve all these problems 
once they come to power But the main 
problem is that these left parties are not 
dealing with the issues as they exist at the 
moment. First ot all, they must accept the 
power of religion and ethnicity in our 
society. They must find ways of channeling 
the passion involved away from each other, 
towards the real oppressor They have to 
educate millions as to what the leal issues 
are They must make inroads into the sanc¬ 
tuaries of those who exploit divisions and 
must expose those who take a movement 
which is anti-establishment and turn it intc 
a communal not These are gargantuan 
tasks, but are as important as all the others 
Mere slogans will not be effective and a lot 
of hard work and organisation are involved. 
These fact have to be realised urgently 


AUSTRIA 


Shadows from the Past 

Arno lausch 


THE Austrian general election last month 
can be seen as a continuation of the 
presidential election this spring, which con¬ 
firmed definitely, that Austria is a long way 
from the flamboyant days of chancellor 
Bruno Kreisky What has happened with this 
little country of ours, on the borderline 
between east and west—once the model case 
of how a social democratic policy can master 
the post-1973 economic crisis and have an 
international voice at the same time far 
exceeding its small size? 

Last month’s election results show that it 
is virtually impossible to form any govern¬ 
ment committed to some forms oLprogres- 
siveness. Social democrats and the Greens 
together are far below the 50 per cent mark, 
while the Conservative People’s Party, the 
counterpart of the West German Christian 
Democrats, can impose any policy on the 
socialists, when they want to form a “great 
coalition” (as already was the case in the 
period between 1945-66) (see table) 

The temptation for the conservatives to 
form a so-called “small coalition” with the 
now far right-wing Freedomites is enormous. 
The conservatives were in opposition for 16 
years, and the sudden and unexpected 
change in the leadership of the Freedomites 
this fall brought about this chance. After 
1983 when the days of the absolute majo¬ 


rities of the socialists were counted, the SPO 
(social democrats) formed a very unpopular 
coalition with the small Freedomite party 
which by coincidence was headed by a liberal 
bourgcoise politician, Steger, but whose 
party rank-and-tile bear close resemblance 
to the political views of the 6,88,000 Nazi 
party members of a generation ago 

Iri 1970 when Kreisky formed his first 
government, the Freedomite party supported 
the socialist minority cabinet At that time, 
the Freedomite FPO was headed by former 
colonel of the SS, who, during the war in 
1942, was stationed m a division said to have 
committed severe war crimes and atrocities 
against Ukrainian partisans and Jews. 
Kreisky included in his cahinet a number of 
social democrats, who, before 1945 had Nazi 
political records. But Kretsky’s popularity at 
home and abroad did not allow for a more 
thorough debate about Austria’s past in the 
Hitler era 

Now, after the Waldheim debate and his 
astonishing victory at home this spring, 
‘Austria is again in the limelight of inter¬ 
national attention. Haider, the new head of 
the Freedomites, represents the very right- 
wing of this curious political party and 
could liquidate Steger's leadership this fall 
during the extraordinary party congress in 
Innsbruck. The way in which the Haider 
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{Percent ) 



1986 

1986 as 
Compared 
to 1983 

Social Democrats 

43 33 

-4.32 

Conservative Peoples 
Party 

41.29 

-1.93 

German Nationalist 
Freedomite Party 

9 72 

+ 4 72 

Environmentalist 

Greens 

4.63 


Moscow Oriented 
Communist Party 

0 72 

+ 0.01 

Green—alternative List 

0 12 


Right Wing Cannthian 
Environmentalists 

0 02 

_ 9 

Election platform. 

“It’s already enough” 

0.17 

_ t 


Note • No candidature under this name in 
1983. Preliminary final results. 


faction pushed through its victory bodes ill 
for the future of Austrian democracy Steger 
was greeted with slogans such as that he 
should be gassed, that he be brought to 
Auschwitz, etc 

Haider’s election campaign was very 
much tuned to attract pockets ot discontent 
which exist especially in Austria’s less 
developed provinces His sharp positions 
against the Slowene national minority in 
Cannthia, which suffered greatly during 
Hitler’s rule, and which made a great con¬ 
tribution to the heroic Austrian anti-fascist 
resistance with more than 20,000 victims 
during 1939-45, should hot be overlooked 
internationally Haidci's thinly veiled, nco- 
Na/i tendencies yet attract the present 
generation in Austria’s poorer lands, mainly 
because a generation ago the fascists 
industrialised Austria’s province in the west 
and south, and contributed to the build-up 
of the nationalised heavy industry, now in 
a severe structural crisis. 

Haider will do everything to become 
chancellor or vice chancellor qf an anti- 
progressive coalition with the conservative 
OVP. How Austria will manage to save even 
a little of its former reputation, with Haider 
as a minister or even chancellor, remains to 
be seen Verv much in line with his fellow 
countryman Arnold Schwarzenegger the 
film actor (“Connan, the Barbarian”) and 
former “Minister Universum”, who now sup¬ 
ports the OVP in Styna, Haider represents 
the provinciality and intellectual backward¬ 
ness of the present-day Austrian political 
culture For a female magazine, Haider 
posed as playmate of the month. 

It is not that Austria has changed It is 
only that its real face is turning out. About 
one-sixth of the adult population believe that 
the “final solotion” to the Jewish “question”, 
i e, the holocaust, did something good for 
Europe and Austria; about the constant 
same numbers believe that we need “a new 
little Hitler”, etc. So, Austria will be in a very 
difficult position indeed. After Waldheim 
and the severe series of curruption scandals, 
the wine scandal, and the bankruptcy of the 
national heavy industry with billions of 
dollars of losses out of speculations and 
mismanagement, the leadership will be 
taking a step backward instead of forward. 
That the Greens could achieve a good result 
and that the SPO is still the strongest party, 
is small comfort. 
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REVIEW 


Appraising Operation Flood 

K "Saravunnn !Nair 

Operation Flood: An Appraisal of Current Indian Dairy Policy by 
Shanti George; Oxford University Press, 1985; pp 320, Rs 150. 


OPERATION Flood is one ol ihe widely 
debated development projects in India The 
book under review unravels the policy 
designs of this project and their implica 
tions It is divided into thirteen chapters 
including an introduction and a conclusion. 
Eleven components of the policy are dis¬ 
cussed in separate chapters The book is 
divided in two parts Part I (chapters 2 to 
7) deals with the policy decisions at the pro¬ 
duction front and Part 11 (chapters 8 to 12) 
those at the marketing front The book is 
largely based on data and information 
gathered from secondary sources 

I 

Analysis on the production front begins 
with an evaluation of the linkages between 
production of food crops and milk The 
mam arguments developed here are the 
following (a) the performance of the bovine 
economy should be evaluated taking into 
account its contribution not only to the 
quantum of milk produced but also to the 
production ol other goods and services like 
di aught power, manure, etc, (b) a dramatic 
reduction in bovine numbers would adversely 
altect the supply of various livestock pro¬ 
ducts and services, (c) there is a strong com¬ 
plementarity between agriculture and live¬ 
stock sectors in India and that the attempt 
to weaken this linkage by targeting spec¬ 
tacular increases in milk production would 
result in direct competition between man and 
animals for available productive resources 
and would threaten the basic structure of 
food production. In this context, the author 
has argued for fixing moderate targets for 
milk production in India and to exploit the 
complementarity between agriculture and 
livestock in realising this production level 
While we have sympathy with this argument, 
we have serious reservation about the 
feasibility of achieving this in our type of 
economies where allocation of resources at 
the farm level is largely determined by 
market forces With the proportion of 
population graduating into middle and 
higher income groups continuing to increase 
as development proceeds, the demand for 
milk and other animal products will tend to 
increase at a faster rate. In that event, 
land and other resources are likely to be 
diverted at an increasing rate to meet the 
growing requirements of animal products. 
The historical experiences of many of 
the developed countries and some of the 
developing countries amply demonstrate this 
point 

The high milk production targets are often 
justified in terms of meeting the growing 
urban demand for milki In this context the 
author has examined the various sources of 
city milk supply and the feasibility and 


desirability of assigning to the rural sector 
the task of meeting the urban demand for 
milk. It ts argued that the strategy of basing 
the urban milk supply on the rural sector 
has two limitations (a) it will adversely af¬ 
fect the interests of Indian agriculture by 
diverting resources from the production ot 
food crops to milk, (b) the increased pum¬ 
ping of milk from the rural sector will widen 
the rural-urban differences in milk consump¬ 
tion. The authoi has also suggested some 
alternative sources of meeting urban milk 
supply which may reduce the rural-urban 
disparity in milk consumption These 
sources include the production of milk on 
pastoral land, intensification of dairying in 
the peri-urban areas, and maintaining the 
present status of urban milk production 
According to the author, the existing multi¬ 
plicity ol sources of milk supply to urban 
areas should be encouraged 

The fact that there is severe shortage of 
leeds and fodder m India is clear from a 
number of studies The Operation Flood 
Project has adopted a two-pronged strategy 
to face this situation- (a) increasing the 
area under green tedder; (b) distributing 
manufactured cattle feed at subsidised prices 
to the milk producers However, according 
to the author, both these would take place 
only at the expense of foodgrains that 
directly enter the human consumption 
basket 

The breeding policy as outlined in the 
Operation Flood Project is discussed m 
chapter 5 After reviewing the prevailing 
utilisation pattern of bovmes and the 
availability of alternative sources of farm 
power, it is argued that the cattle breeding 
policy should take into account the quality 
and supply of draught animals required to 
sustain agricultural production It is also 
pointed out that, since the buffalo is the 
primary milk animal in India, its genetic im¬ 
provement is necessary to enhance milk pro¬ 
duction Unfortunately the breeding policy 
underlying Operaiion Flood docs not take 
cognisance of these tacts The primary target 
of breeding policy in Operation Flood is the 
she-cattle and the essence of the policy is to 
enhance the quality of cattle breeds in the 
project areas through cross-breeding. By 
introducing this policy, the planners have 
assumed that the cross-bred cow would 
fulfil the dream of a single-species bovine 
economy in India, providing plentiful milk 
m addition to strong bullocks. But available 
evidence points to the fact that the quality 
of cross-bred bullocks is inferior to that of 
indigenous breeds Also large-scale cross¬ 
breeding would lead to an adverse sex ratio 

The limitations of cross-breeding technology 
are discussed in chapter 6. These limitations 
include the following: (a> large-scale cross- 
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breeding is feasible only in certain agro- 
climatic conditions in the country, (b) cross¬ 
breeding is unsuited in most parts of India 
where there is acute shortage of feed, 

(c) when cattle has to migrate, cross-breds 
may not be able to withstand the strain; 

(d) because of considerable differences in 
climate, diet and living conditions, it is 
unlikely that cross-bred cows will yield as 
much as they are expected to under model 
farm conditions, (e) the cost of maintain¬ 
ing cross-breds can be more than that of 
zebus; and (0 farmers will be unwilling to 
accept cioss-brecdmg in areas where animals 
continue to be the main source of motive 
powei. It is these limitations of the cross¬ 
bred cow that must have contributed to the 
slow diffusion of cross-breeding in cattle in 
most parts of India. 

The scale bias ol milk production tech¬ 
nology in the Operation Flood ts the issue 
discussed in chapter 7. According to policy 
documents, Operation Flood is more bene¬ 
ficial to the small and marginal farmers than 
the green revolution, as the distribution of 
milch animals is less skewed than the distri¬ 
bution of land However, milk production 
as such is not likely to be scale neutral, it 
the farmers have to depend more on pur¬ 
chased inputs for milk production. It can be 
made scale neutral it inputs are specially 
made available to the small producers to 
compensate their initial disadvantage. In this 
context, an analysis of the prevailing use 
of communal grazing land and how the 
programmes and policies for waste-land 
development will be beneficial for increasing 
the livestock productivity of landless and 
marginal farmers would have been very 
useful. It is interesting to note that the 
relatively less skewed distribution of 
livestock assets as compared to that of land 
is largely due to the existence of community 
grazing land If waste-land development 
results in the privatisation of the common 
land it would adversely affect the landless 
labourers 

II 

The second part of the book begins with 
a discussion of the AMUL model of dairy 
processing and its replication to other parts 
of the country The author has traced in 
some detail the historical development of the 
dairy industry m Anand region and its major 
characteristics The analysis shows that the 
dairy processing developed in this region is 
based on western technology and is capital- 
intensive In order to bring out the extent to 
which such a technology is likely to be ap¬ 
propriate for replication in other parts of the 
country, the author has examined the follow¬ 
ing issues (a) vs ill the capacity of the invest¬ 
ment m large-scale processing plants as 
outlined in the OF be fully utilised in the 
existing Indian environment? (b) what alter¬ 
native are there to this capital-intensive 
pattern typified by AMUL and what are its 
relative costs and benefits While answering 
these questions, the author has made the 
following points (a) because of the small 
scale of milk production and its high 
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.seasonality, tne imported western technology 
is not appropriate to the Indian conditions; 
(b) AMUI and other dairies which operate 
along western lines need imported technology 
that is responsible tor inflating piocessing 
costs, the perishability of fluid milk under 
tropical conditions necessitates heavy 
pasturtsation and chilling costs during long 
distance transport, the capnal-intcnsiyc 
technology will also reduce the employmeni 
opportunities, and (c) the cost of marketing 
also will increase due to the imported 
packaging technology Because ol these 
limitations, the authoi has uigued that it is 
economically and socially undesirable to 
replicate the AMUI model in other regions 
of the country 

Is there ail alternative development strategy 
that the country can pursue in regard lo 
dairy processing and marketing? According 
to the author, the development of indigenous 
dairy processing and marketing is more ap¬ 
propriate to the conditions prevailing in 
India The reasons for this arc the follow¬ 
ing. (a) the system keeps the marketing cost 
to the minimum by marketing the fluid milk 
within the legions where it is produced; 

(b) relying on the Indian custom of boiling 
milk betore consumption destroys bacteria, 

(c) transfeiring rural dairy surplus to urban 
areas in the form of ghee rather than in the 
lorm of fluid milk is easy and inexpensive, 
and (d) relying on household and not fac¬ 
tory processing pros ides more employmeni 
opportunities in the lural areas While argu¬ 
ing tor the development ol small-scale dairy 
processing in India the author also points 
out that the phenomenal growth in manufac¬ 
turing ol dairy products by AMUI. has not 
resulted in a corresponding increase in the 
procurement price of milk l-urther it also 
has not contributed to improvement in milk 
consumption in kaira district 

It is argued by the author that the price 
of milk has risen sharply in recent decades 
as a consequence of the rapid increase in the 
price of inputs The policy-makers have at¬ 
tempted lo depress milk prices without any 
simultaneous control of the prices of inpuls 
The introduction of capital intensive dairy 
production technology compounded with a 
high-cost industrial milk marketing network 
is not the way to lower nulk prices On the 
other hand, the traditional pattern of milk 
marketing m India, where (he petty tner-, 
chant plays a dominant role, keeps the 
expensive food within I he leach of a large 
number of consumers bv cutting marketing 
and processing costs The petty trade! is 
cited as the villain in the Indian milk 
marketing organisation and co-operative 
marketing is supposed to be built up as an 
alternative to that However, the experience 
in many regions in the country shows that 
the private trader has been defeating the co¬ 
operatives and has been paying a higher pro¬ 
curement price to the producer 

The financing of the OF project has been 
done largelv by funds generated by re¬ 
constituting EEC dairy products in the 
urban milk mai kets Ihe long term effect of 
this aid to India's milk economy is an 
interesting issue discussed in chapter 11 
Regarding the use of imported dairy pio- 
ducts in the urban milk plants, the author 
has the following observations' (a) the sue 


csifSfchd failure of liquid milk ptaiitsw ftufia 
largely depends on the availability of skim 
milk powder, (b) the efforts to oust milk 
traders and channel indigenously produced 
milk into government and co-operative 
dairies promise little success; therefore the 
dependence on imported commodities is 
likely to continue; (c) India gets far less fot 
the concentrate she exports than she pays tor 
the dairy products she imports. The author 
visualises the following impact ol import on 
India’s economy (a) exacerbation of Us 
balance o( payment position, (b) intei- 
national trade in dairy products is charac¬ 
terised by large variations in prices which 
climb and drop sharply depending on the 
st/e of the stock in the exporting countries, 
these fluctuations have adverse consequences 
tor Indian dairy plants designed with the 
expectation of a continuous supply of im¬ 
ported milk powder, (c) procurement prices 
for domestically produced milk will fall 
because of imports at generally low prices 
and the Indian milch stock owners' incen¬ 
tives to produce milk will be reduced A sug¬ 
gestion is aiso made by the author not to 
unleash surpluses on the open market to play 
havoc with the dairy economy, but to sell it 
in a controlled manner so as to realise funds 
that will finance the enhancement of setl- 
suthcicncy in milk. An important point that 
has not surfaced in the authoi’s analysis is 
that the imported dairy products are laigely 
used for subsidising consumers belonging to 
the middle and high income groups in the 
metropolitan cities Given this backgtound, 
it would have been useful, it the author had 
examined the social and political implica¬ 
tions ot (a) completely doing away with 
dairy aid, and (b) its gradual phasing out 

Consumption ol milk in India is discussed 
in chapter 12. It is argued that the distribu¬ 
tion of milk is as crucial an issue as the pro¬ 
duction of milk and the question how much 
milk is produced should be closely followed 


by whom ibis rrifftt reaches. In ftrii context,' 
u is also important to examine how the rnilk 
schemes under OF are oriented towards poor 
consumers. It is argued that the old schemes 
were at least partially oriented towards the 
poor consumers, while the OF dairies are 
largely meant for the better off consumers. 
Further, the organisation of dairying under 
OF discourages processing of milk at the 
household level which used to generate large 
quantities of butter milk. This was sold at 
a nominal cost or supplied free to those 
without milch animals Since large producers 
retain more milk and they are involved more 
in dairying, the relatively better ofl farmers 
will benefit more from ihe OF strategy The 
low income people will be at a disadvantage 
because of the lower procurement price 

III 

The range and complexity of the issues 
which the author has attempted to analyse 
in the book is clearly evident from the 
foregoing review A major weakness of the 
work is that the analysis is conducted with 
secondary material with many limitations 
One has to be extremely cateful in using such 
material in support of one's argument We 
only wish, that the author had made a moie 
critical use ol these materials, taking into 
account then limitations On the whole, the 
author has done a tair job The issues aie 
shaiply focused and are well aigucd and the 
author has succeeded in providing an 
integrated view of India's dairy economy 
taking into account its carious facets This 
is an important contiibution that needs to 
be appreciated The author has raised a large 
number of issues which remain unresolved 
and whose in-depth understanding is vital 
toi effective intervention in enhancing Ihe 
productivity of India’s dairy economy We 
hope that this book will stimulate further 
research and discussion on India's dairy 
economy in general and Operation Flood in 
particular. 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Development Dialogue in the 1980s and Beyond 

Sukhamoy Chakravnrt> 

An important prerequisite to the resumption of the development dialogue is a much dearer understanding of 
the dynamics of the world economy. Any expectation that the world recovery in the eighties can he propelled 
by the worldwide operation of market forces without any modicum of planning is quite untenable. Economic models 
based on harmonious steady growth paths are largely irrelevant as possible outcomes of market processes. If 
balanced and relatively even development processes are at all desired objectives, they will need to be consciously 
planned for. 

Against this background, three issues are of major importance in the context of a development dialogue today 

(a) a way out of the debt problem for the big debtors in a manner which combines issues oj equity along with 
those of liquidity; 

(b) creation of Significant amounts of SDRs recommended by many eminent economists wh feel that the present 
international monetary regime is hindering the growth of developing countries; and 

(c) a change in the development model in developing countries which emphasises the need to step up foodgrams - 
production and productivity along with creation of sufficient employment opportunities. 


DI- VEEOPMENT dialogue lo be earned on 
picsupposes a shared discourse and, to be 
effective, a certain common understanding 
ol the mechanism of change which, in its 
turn, is based on a theoretical framework 
Irom which international economic relation¬ 
ships can be analysed and, finally, an 
element of political will The initiatives 
which led to the setting up of the UNCTAD 
in 1964. the adoption by United Nations of 
a development strategy, the policies recom¬ 
mended by the Pearson Commission and, 
finally, the report submitted by Brandt and 
his colleagues were all parts of a dialogue 
which proceeded on the reasoning laid down 
by a number of economists who established 
a common language of discourse within 
which it looked that an effective strategy of 
action could be designed for eliminating 
world poverty which would encompass the 
North South divide and acquire, hopefully, 
over a time, an East-West perspective as well 
It is well known that the common theme 
underlying the contributions of economists 
such as Myrdal, R Prebisch, P N Rasenstein- 
Rodan, Jan Tinbergen and H W Singer was 
the recognition of the failure of the inter¬ 
national market system in promoting 
equitable growth Myrdal came up with an 
analysis of the polarising effects of 'growth’ 
in a market-dominated economic system He 
thought that while Marx’s theory of ‘increas¬ 
ing misery’ had proved incorrect in relation 
to western democracies, the same could not 
be said of the world as a whole He found 
a clue to the phenomenon that Marx was 
trying to analyse in his theory of ’cumulative 
causation' which was never formalised but 
whose underlying dynamics could be seen 
in his description of ’spread effects’ and 
‘backwash’ effects, He believed that for a 
variety of reasons 'backwash' effects would 
generally be stronger than the spread effects 
and concluded that positive interference with 
the rules of market logic was needed to 
prevent deterioration of living conditions of 
large areas of the globe. Prebiscb talked 


about the deterioranug terms of trade of 
developing countries which were mostly 
primary producing countries and argued 
about the necessity of promoting indus¬ 
trialisation in the periphery Singer dealt 
with the question of uneven distribution of 
gains between investing and borrowing coun¬ 
tries and helped to reinforce Prebisch’s 
theories on the need for rapid industrialisa¬ 
tion Rosenstem-Rodan argued in terms of 
the ‘big push’ theory with emphasis on 
indivisibilities and increasing returns to scale 
and recommended large-scale international 
assistance to developing countries Jan 
Tinbergen extended his theory of economic- 
policy to the world arena so that growth with 
equity could be achieved, via a large-scale 
lestructuring of trading relationships along 
with a substantial inflow of capital resources 
into the less developed parts ot the woild 

The fact that some of the major parti¬ 
cipants in the debate were drawn from the 
poorer parts of the world and some from 
the richest would suggest that there was at 
least a shared domain of discourse The 
further fad that a new forum for delibera¬ 
ting on possible courses of action was 
established in 1964 would confirm that there 
was a shared paradigm of change, especially 
through international capital transfers and 
through actions against the protectionism ot 
the developed industrialised countries and 
transfer of technology to mention at least 
three major points. This ts, cf course, not 
to deny that from the very beginning there 
were some who weie explicitly critical and 
found the UNCTAD and its philosophy to 
be based on errors of logic and fact and an 
unsustainable set of value premises I need 
only mention Lord Bauer as one example but 
there were others 

The interesting point, however, is that they 
did not constitute the opinion moulding 
forces in the area of development policy. 
While the political will was not conspi¬ 
cuously present, public opinion in the 
developed world was not hostile. John F 
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Kennedy was at least convinced of the need 
for corrective action The government in 
Britain was sympathetic and so weie 
European social democracies, especially the 
Nordic countries 

All this has vastly changed in the 1980s 
A recent comprehensive review of the 
development literature carried out by Ian 
Little is quite negative in its assessment of 
the work done by the above authors who laid 
down the basis for what 1 have described 
above as the ’development consensus' of the 
sixties 1 Some others have echoed the same 
point ot view in much less space and with 
considerably less inhibition As 1 understand 
it, the argument has two parts A first and 
major part has to deal with the explicit 
critique of the market mechanism, which the 
earlier theorists espoused According to 
Little and his followers, these criticisms were 
basically misconceived. The main argument 
used to sustain their basic proposition is that 
governments often misbehave by violating 
rules of efficiency They give in too easily 
to pressure group politics and are typically 
very slow to respond As empirical proposi¬ 
tions, these statements cannot be dismissed 
too easily But they do not constitute a 
complete theory of government behaviour 
We know of several important cases where 
the government has effectively speeded up 
the growth process and/or helped in allevia¬ 
ting abject poverty Equally clearly, there are 
cases where governments have failed in 
regard to achieving either growth or equity 
We have not reached a state in the evolution 
ot our discipline where government action 
can be theonscd in a simple-minded lashion, 
be it from the perspective ol right-wing 
political economy as championed by lames 
Buchanan, or from that of a ultra-lelt 
perspective where the fact of class division 
alone would produce biased action on ihe 
part of the government, leading to stagna¬ 
tion and a ready frame for promoting in¬ 
equality Meanwhile, the hard core of 
economic theorising centering around th( 
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inodels of competitive equilibrium have 
pointed out important cases of 'market 
failure', starting from Pigou down to Arrow 
No critique of economic policy can assume 
away the existence of these glaring cases ol 
market failure. In an easily comprehensible 
account, Frank Hahn has noted many of the 
logical and descriptive limitations of the 
‘invisible hand’ theorem. Hahn’s analysis 
would not induce people to put an undue 
amount of reliance on the steering hand of 
the market 1 doubt whether Little would 
disagree with Hahn on the logical cogency 
of the latter’s argument Yet he is very much 
a believer in the efficacy of the market 
system, in contrast with some of his own 
previous beliefs on these questions What 
can be the reason 7 It is possible that Little 
has the success of some East Asian econo¬ 
mies, which grew very rapidly from the 
adoption of outward looking market- 
oriented policies, as the major basis for his 
conclusion. Little would seem to be of the 
opinion that the Myrdal-Prebisch thesis is 
patently negated by this experience I do not 
want in this context to go into the specific- 
features of these countries as 1 have treated 
these issues elsewhere. I can only refer to the 
views of William Cline (formerly of the 
Brookings Institute) who after examining 
these country experiences comes to the 
following conclusion, "Elevator salesmen 
must attach a warning label that their 
product is safe only if not overloaded by too 
many passengers at one time; advocates of 
the East Asian export model would do 
well to attach a similar caveat to their 
prescription” 

l feel that many of the critics have not 
merely rejected the need to issue such a 
warning, but have also emphasised the view 
that distortions which affect growth adver¬ 
sely in developing countries are mostly 
exogenous and essentially attributable to the 
functioning of the state, which attempts to 
do what can be better done by the market 
and, in many cases, cannot be done at all 

The distinction between distortions 
imposed by the state in the name of plan¬ 
ning and the endogenous distortion which 
are due to the structural features of develop¬ 
ing economies hardly figures in the analysis 
of Little nor does he show any awareness ol 
the distinction emphasised by late Lord 
Kaldor between the ‘allocative’ and the 
‘creative’ functions of the market. Little’s 
analysis is carried out on a comprehensive 
basis However, despite this ambitious effort, 
his critique remains basically one-sided in 
its emphasis, as he too does not anywhere 
outline a theory of the functioning of the 
market in a growth context 

The most serious limitation of Little’s 
argument would appear to me to lie in the 
utter neglect of the historical dimension 
Economic analysis and to a greater extent 
economic policy tire much more sensitive to 
specificities of time and space. There are 
reasons to believe that the experience of the 


period 1950-72 was in many ways highly con¬ 
ditioned by the special features of the period 
which economic historians have not been 
able as yet to disentangle fully Nonetheless, 
many’ conjuncturetl elements have been 
identified Among these, one can mention 
the rapid growth of manufactured exports 
during the sixties and seventies Arthur 
Lewis in his at tide ‘The Diffusion of 
Development’ makes the following im¬ 
portant obseivation with regard to the 
period 1880-1913 which I believe deserves to 
be quoted “The industrial revolution in 
North-West Europe and the United Slates 
offered the rest ol the world not one 
opportunity but two. an opportunity to 
follow the example by following the new 
technology and new system of organisation 
in agriculture and industry and an oppor¬ 
tunity to trade The opportunity to trade was 
substantial lor temperate countries, bui 
marginal lor tropical countries The funda¬ 
mental weakness of the tropical count ties 
was that they concentrated on the trade 
option instead of taking up the challenge to 
revolutionise their agricultural and industrial 
technologies” (italics mine) - 

It would appeal that the expel lence of the 
posi-World War II period fits in quite well 
with l.ewis’ description only if we allow for 
one modification, i e, a shift from primaly 
products to low wage manufactures in the 
export baskets of the NICs to a much greater 
extent than in the case ol most developing 
countries 

Does it mean that this particulai option, 
i e, trade-led growth is fully vindicated and 
has made the other option n relevant? Not 
necessarily if this option is not sustainable 
on a long-term basis, and for the third world 
as a whole there is not sufficient basis (or 
drawing such a conclusion, paitly lor then 
location away from the growth poles ol 
recent times, i e, Japan and Western United 
Slates and partly for the point that Cline’s 
quotation makes 

In fact, 1 would argue that the experience 
of the 1970s with the problem of debt over¬ 
hang that it has created today along with the 
emergence of significant amount of un¬ 
employment in developed industrial coun¬ 
tries has made such an option a much more 
questionable one than one would have 
thought probable otherwise. Indeed, one 
feels even more doubtful if account is taken 
of the major restructuring of production 


processes which is currently taking place in 
the area of micro-electronics, biotechnology 
and material science. 

Two major factors which gave a large push 
to the export efforts in the fifties and the 
sixties were the maintenance of near full 
employment (or over) conditions in most 
industrialised countries which led them to 
scour for low wage labour and the other was 
the internationalisation ol capital flows that 
went along with it These two dynamic 
factors are no longer operative in the world 
economy anywhere near the earlier levels 
Net inflow of capital to most developing 
countries has sharply diminished, if it has 
not turned out to be negative furthermore, 
labour is now abundant in developed econo¬ 
mies as well and the theory of ‘dualism’ can 
be said to have found a new niche. Along 
with all this, we have seen the breakdown 
ol an economic consensus within developed 
countries themselves about how best to 
promote growth with equity This may either 
reflect lack of intellectual clarity or a new 
correlation of social forces All these ought 
to make us take a fresh look at the resump¬ 
tion of vigorous growth process in the third 
world and what that would entail in terms 
ot the development dialogue in the 1980s 

II 

It mav be worthwhile at this stage to look 
at the woild economic situation ot the first 
halt of the eighties 

First, one must clearly recognise that the 
world economy today shows a much greater 
degree of ‘interdependence’ than what 
prevailed in the early 1950s Table 1, quoted 
from the UNCTAD Trade and Development 
Review 1984, illustrates the point This shows 
that the thirty-year period, 1950-80, even 
allowing for the relatively low base, has seen 
a phenomenal export growth and that the 
growth of external demand foi the develop¬ 
ing country products has played a major role 
in the growth processes of these economies 
In the eighties the ‘engine of growth’ is no 
longer operating in the same way. But 
changes in the world economic structure 
brought about in the course of last thirty 
years have left certain major legacies which 
need very serious attention. Among these 
legacies, one can mention the following 
major items. 

First, and foremost problem in terms of 
immediacy is the ‘debt problem’ It is doubt- 
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Year 
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Socialist* Developing 

World 

1950 

10 1 

99 

45 

98 

NA 

12.8 

10.6 

1960 

II 7 

11 5 

5 1 

10 8 

5 3 b 

15.6 

11 1 

1970 

13 7 

13 5 

5.7 

10.8 

5.8 

15 9 

12.-5 

1975 

17 6 

17 4 

85 

12.8 

80 

24.2 

16.9 

1980 

20.6 

20.2 

10 2 

14.0 

8.9 

26.8 

19.6 


Notes a Socialist excludes China in 1960 and 1980. 

b Ratio excludes countries with missing export of GDP data. 
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less true that much has been written about 
it but it is not obvious that an effective 
method of dealing with the problem com¬ 
mensurate with its scale has yet been found 

The system has been kept going because 
of two major reasons. First, governments 
have avoided sharp increase in protectionism 
which contributed so importantly to the sad 
episode of the 1930s Secondly, the IMF has 
been assigned a major role in debt collection 
which it has been doing within the limits set 
by its understanding of the adjustment 
process 

While in the short run it has prevented the 
catastrophic collapse which was feared at 
one time in the year 1982, it is not at all clear 
that the present state of affairs can be kept 
going for long. The present state ot affans 
is marked by several disquieting features 
During the years 1968-77, the annual average 
rate of growth of the industrial countries was 
3 5 per cent whereas, with the exception of 
the year 1984, on a year by year basis the 
growth rate for these countries for the entire 
period 1980-85 has been below this average. 
The worst year was 1982 when the growth 
rate according to IMF statistics was -04 per 
cent For the year 1985, the growth rate was 
around 2 8 per cent, well below the average 
lor the penod 1968-77 The situation in the 
case of developing countries was in con¬ 
formity with what was experienced by the 
industrial countries. Real GDP growth of the 
developing countries was around 3 ‘4 per 
cent in 1985, amongst which exporters ot 
manufactures did the best, growing at 6 8 per 
cent while the fuel exporting countries grew 
at a negative rate - 1 per cent Terms of trade 
declined for the developing countries as a 
whole and the sharpest loss was recorded by 
fuel exporting countries, followed closely by 
primary producing countries The manufac¬ 
tures exporting group recorded stable terms 
of trade. 

While one should not overstress the 
importance of external factors for countries 
of the sire of India and China, where 
domestic demand has a much greater role 
to play, one cannot see how the smaller 
developing countries, often specialising in 
one or two crops or a specific mineral, can 
maintain any growth tempo when export 
volumes decline and/or at least stay con¬ 
stant while the adverse price movements 
additionally take away their capacity to 
import essential rdw materials or capital 
goods. 

Manufacturers of East Asia have managed 
better because of their greater competitive¬ 
ness (leaving out Malaysia, Philippines and 
Indonesia), but even there, much may 
depend on what political stance the US is 
going to adopt 

That the US economy, which was the 
principal locomotive of growth for a large 
patt of the so-called ‘golden age' which 
lasted upto 1972, is going through a major 
period of transition oanno't be denied if one 


looks at its vast debt, foreign and internal 
Recent weakening of the dollar as well as 
cheapening of the imported source of energy, 
once isolated as the principal factors needed 
tor revival, have yet to produce any notanle 
impact on either growth or employment 
In some recent studies Dornbusch and 
Fischer came to the conclusion that the 
problem of international debt can be 
assumed away only if the real export growth 
is maintained on a sustained basis at 8 per 
cent per annum and the effective rate of 
interest is maintained at 5 per cent per 
annum None ot these conditions is likely 
to be achieved fairly soon, if ai all in the 
course of the 1980s The elasticity of world 
trade to growth during the post-World 
War II period reached a value of 1 3 at least 
for the sixties but it is unlikely, in view of 
the structural changes currently taking place, 
that this figure will be reached soon again 
on a sustained basis Even if we werS to 
assume a value around 1.2, for the sake of 
argument, world output will need to grow 
at a rate of approximately 6 5 per cent to be 
consistent with the Dornbusch-Fischer 
assumptions This implies a sharp accelera¬ 
tion in the current trend of output growth 
for which current evidence will appear to be 
very weak indeed. As regards interest rates, 
they have certainly come down somewhat 
from the earlier peaks But even if we were 
to take the Libor raiher than the US prime 
rate, the nominal rate of interest was 8 6 per 
cent in 1985. While adjusted by the GDP 
deflator of developed market economies the 
real rate of interest is around 4 5 per cem, 
if they were to be deflated by the prices of 
non-fuel commodities exported by develop¬ 
ing countries, the real rate of interest in 1985 
was 21 7 per cent which is significantly 
higher than the rates prevailing in 1984 and 
1985. Hence, one is obliged to conclude that 
the problem of indebtedness will stay as a 
major area of international co-ordination of 
economic policies for several years to come 
While the debt problem in absolute terms 
is very large for medium income countries 
in Latin America, as a proportion of the 
GDP, it is highly significant for Africa as 
well. But the African problem goes deeper 
than one of external viability only. It touches 
on the problem of survival in the Sahalian 
region of Africa because of a variety of 
factors, amongst which the problem of 
stagnation (and decline) of food productivity 
would appear to figure as important factors 
Combined with the fact that commodity 
prices are depressed, food imports are 
essential and real export growth rate is 
unlikely to be stepped up, one cannot see 
how the African situation is going to show 
any substantial improvement in the near 
future. The countries which seem to be doing 
relatively well, leaving out the so-called 
‘Gang of Four’ (South Korea, Tkiwan, Hong 
Kong and Singapore) to which reference has 
already been made, are China and India 


The Chinese seem to have recorded very 
significant agricultural growth in the last few 
years, although there are some signs that the 
spurt in the rate of growth may be tapering 
off. The Chinese are at the moment looking 
for imports of modern machinery and 
technology, but sooner or later, they will 
need to expand and diversify their exports 
The greater integration of an economy of the 
size of China into the world economy will 
need major adjustments in the roles of 
current major exporters to the developed 
countries This is all the more so as China 
had pursued an extremely inward looking set 
of policies during the earlier phase ol its 
growth 

The Indian economy has also done much 
better during the years 1980-85 than was 
earlier expected With very large agricultural 
and non-tradeable sectors, the Indian 
economy is somewhat similar to the Chinese 
one But along with China, it faces some.of 
the same problems of modernisation of its 
industrial sector While the internal mix of 
policies will play a major role in the case of 
India as in the case of China, the balance 
of payments problem is likely to gain in 
importance in the years to come as the 
inflow of concessional funds has shown a 
marked decline in real terms and the 
buoyancy of exports is not particularly 
evident While, the constraint posed by the 
external sector cannot be wished away by the 
Indian planners, whether this will lead India 
to slow down its rate of growth is not yet 
completely clear Much will depend in India 
on two major sectors, lood and Fuels India’s 
performance on the food front, while by no 
means an ignorable one, still leaves a lot to 
be desired As regards fuels, Indian scene is 
full of major imbalances, to overcome which 
major efforts are called for 

III 

We may now turn to the implications of 
the present world economic ‘conjuncture’ for 
a resumption of the development dialogue. 
There is a widely held view amongst influen¬ 
tial circles in the West that all that is needed 
is the abandonment of state planing, greater 
encouragement of the flow oi private foreign 
capital into developing countries aided by 
an appropriate incentive package, the reduc¬ 
tion in subsidies paid to the farmers, and 
generation of export surplus, if need be 
through contractionary fiscal policy, to pay 
back the debt Conventional basis for this 
widely prescribed package of policies to 
solve problems of developing countries rests 
to a very large extent on assumptions that 
are not very difficult to discern The leading 
idea is that resources are currently being 
grossly misused and selective decumulation 
of capital along with greater flexibility of 
wages brought about by the pressure of un¬ 
employment will in the long run help to 
bring about an upward resumption m the 
growth process. This is, ol course, an old 
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amongst different commodity groups. As « 
result, terms of trade limw moved in favour 
of manufactures against primary produc¬ 
tion. Its lowest value since 1980 was reached 
in 1985. It is not dear that we fully under¬ 
stand the factors behind this sharp fall in 
commodity prices. Various explanations 
have bent attempted but there is still 
considerable scope for further work. Does 
it reflect the changing material requirements 
per unit of output in idustriaiised countries 
which, in hs turn, is based on shifts in their 
production structure from secondary sectors 
to tertiary sectors along with widespread 
substitution of traditional primary products 
by new materials? Or does it reflect changes 
in macro-economic environment and/or 
changes in international trading environ¬ 
ments? We believe that ail these are im¬ 
portant factors but we are not sure about the 
relative influence of these different factors. 

The pressures which have accumulated in 
the course of the recession of the eighties 
on the international trading system is one 
very major area of concern. 1 believe that 
the perception of major developed market 
economies that widening of the scope of the 
GATT by bringing in ‘services’ within its 
ambit is likely to strengthen the growth 
promoting forces is misconceived. Nor do 
I believe that problems of unemployment in 
the developed countries can be ignored from 
any agenda for concerted action. Develop¬ 
ment dialogue must have room for concerns 
of both South and North. Within a zero-sum 
framework, we are unlikely to find possible 
solutions. What is needed is a plan of action 
which is expansionary in character. 

It is important at this stage to bring in the 
question of expenditure on arms which can 
be no longer kept out of the development 
dialogue. World expenditure on arms today 
runs into an amount exceeding a trillion 
dollars in nominal terms which distorts the 
production pattern in the most heavily 
industrialised countries. West and East. 
What is more, table 2 worked out in con¬ 
stant dollars of 1982 shows the increasing 
trend over time since 1973, What is most 
disconcerting is that while the developed 
countries account more than 80 per cent of 
the total expenditure, the expenditure by 
developing countries is by no means in¬ 
significant, amounting to more than 160 
billion US dollars in 1985 in constant dollars 
of 1962. This expenditure which is every year 
duly voted in by respective governments is 
ultimately based mom on ‘fear’ than on any 
clear assessment of positive gains which may 
be obtained by the respective economies. 
There is little doubt that there are important 
pressure groups that gain substantially from 
expenditure on arms in major arms produ¬ 
cing countries. In the developing countries, 
the principal beneficiaries are largely con¬ 
fined to a very small section of the elite. In 
their case, there is also a major balance of 


ts aspect to the expenditure on arms. 
1 highly regrettable that given very pres- 
f needs for increasing social consumption 
8# well as productive investment, resources 
Should And their way into such ‘unproduc¬ 
tive uses, if one were to adopt the criteria 
Of Social rationality. It is no doubt true that 
some of this expenditure could only be 


reduced if suitable means for conflict resolu¬ 
tion were to be evolved under the UN and 
other agencies. But some of this expenditure 
reflects aspects of rivalry amongst the 
developed economies. Do the developed 
economies especially superpowers gain from 
this arms expenditure and exports? It is 
probably true that a very sharp cut back in 
such expenditure may trigger off some 
temporary recession in an economy such as 
the US. But, a reduction in arms expenditure 
at large balanced by increased social welfare 
expenditure along with greater availability 
of capital resources for the less developed 
world can take care not merely of stabilising 
the pattern of aggregative effective demand 
on an appropriate level, but also permit 
resource shifts amongst different sectors in 
the US economy without creating serious 
problems. So far as the Soviet Union is 
concerned, if is clear that its programme for 
modernisation, to which its leadership 
attaches so much importance, has a lot to 
gain through disarmament. There may well 
arise certain unevenness in the distribution 
of gains in the short run between big powers, 
but on balance, everyone, big or small, is 
likely to gain substantially. Can these 
resources, then, even a small fraction of 
them, be diverted to the provision of goods 
for the needy, wherever they are? This is a 
question which many people have raised, 
only to be told that this was not possible, 
as they depended on considerations well 
beyond the reach of ordinary welfare 
economics. I believe (hat this answer is 
fundamentally unacceptable and public 
opinion in the East and the West have a 
major role tt> play in this matter. 


The question of ‘hunger’ in the third 
world has to be also placed in the forefront 
of development dialogue. But any attempt 
at a solution must be aimed both at in¬ 
creasing production and productivity on foe 
one hand and substantial increase in foe 
purchasing power in the bands of the poor. 
By far the major share of responsibility foils 
on the governments and societies of the low 
income countries themselves but in the 
context of present world recession, some of 
foe countries, especially those in Africa, 
n?ed support from the world at large, 
especially foe developed part. 

Any expectation that foe world recovery 
in the eighties can be propelled by foe 
worldwide operation of market forces with¬ 
out any modicum of 1 planning will appear 
to me to be quite untenable. 

An injgprtant prerequisite to foe resump¬ 


tion of foedevefopm^dialogue kemptfo 
dearer linderM&dfe^irffoa dyttamicaoftbe 
world economy, a dynamics which some 
people would Hire to interpret as a part of 
a long iwlr. While the idea of ‘ ^opg eytdef 
in the strict sense is probably not sustainable, 
there is little doubt font economic models 
based on harmonious steady growth paths 
are largely irrelevant as possible outcomes 
of market processes, If balanced send 
relatively even development processes are at 
all desired objectives, they will need to be 
Consciously planned for. 

A clear understanding of this very basic 
point would appear to me to be essential, 
especially because the present day intel¬ 
lectual atmosphere is full of the theology of 
the market place, only In part due to dis¬ 
enchantment with the inefficiency of the 
government but to a much greater extent due 
to an erosion of belief in the ethic of 
equality. 

Notes 

[This is the author's presidential address at the 
69th annual conference of the Indian Economic 
Association held in New Delhi on December 
6, 1986.] 

1 1 M D Little, "Economic Development; 
Theory Policy and International Relations”, 
Basic Book, New York. 1982 

2 W A Luis, The Diffusion of Development’, 
m "The Market and the State. Essays 
in honour of Adam Smith”, edited by 
A D Skinner and Alan Peacock, Macmillan, 
London, 1976. 

3 The Brazilian debt problem does invite com¬ 
parisons with the problem of reparation 
faced by inter-war Germany. No doubt, the 
scenario is not exactly the same but there are 
striking similarities which cannot be simply 
wished away. 
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An Attempt at Political Mobilisation 


Mushirul Hasan 


J Thf Muslim mass contact campaign, conceived after the 1936 elections in which the Congress fared poorly 
in Muslim constituencies, constituted the last serious attempt of the Congress to mobilise the Muslims in a joint 
struggle against colonial rule. Though based on a set of assumptions which did not adequately take into account 
the presence of the ‘third party ’ and the complexity of the communal problem, it was nevertheless conceived at 
a crucial historical juncture and was, a significant move in the right direction. Pursued purposefully, it had the 
potential of weaning large sections of the Muslim community away from the Muslim League. In letting the mass 
Contact campaign peter out, the Congress allowed Jinnah, perhaps involuntarily, to take advantage of the 
deteriorating communal relations and rally his community around the divisive symbol of a separate Muslim 
homeland. 


PROM the days of the 1916 Lucknow Pact, 
the leadership of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress expressed a keenness to negotiate with 
a handful of Muslim politicians in order to 
arrive at a consensus on major political and 
constitutional issues. The logic of such 
negotiations stemmed from the belief that 
Indian Muslims were entitled to certain con¬ 
cessions and safeguards owing to their 
distinct political identity and because their 
interests were different from those of other 
groups in Indian society. The political 
language within which such accommodation 
was expressed and the energy, in a sense 
autonomous, which derived from a recogni¬ 
tion of this conception of society necessarily 
implied that the very terms of reference 
precluded any lasting solution to the com¬ 
munal tangle. At the same time, by negotia¬ 
ting with Muslim politicians whose organisa¬ 
tional base and political stature were by no 
means assured, the Congress perpetuated 
their legitimacy as spokesmen of the whole 
community, a recognition which flowed 
largely from the organisational and political 
structures within which the Congress leader¬ 
ship was itself elaborated. Rather than for¬ 
cing these so-called leaders into a situation 
where they had, as it were, to demonstrate 
their implied support, the Congress con¬ 
sistently refused to draw out the conditions 
for such a confrontation. This derived, in 
part, from an apparent desire not to weaken 
the integral and unified nature of the 
national movement, and also from the fear 
that the consequences of such a confronta¬ 
tion would reveal a divide so profound that 
later negotiations would fait to remedy. As 
national integrity was the cardinal political 
assumption, such a confrontation had to be 
avoided. 

The dramatic collapse of the Congress- 
Khilafat alliance in 1922-23, the revival of 
communal bodies, and the recrudescence of 
widespread Hindu-Muslim riots in the after- 
math of the Khilafat and Non-cooperation 
movements exposed; the limitations of the 
Congress approach-In dealing with what 
came to be f^arded as the communal ques¬ 
tion. Some contemporary commentators 
believed thatihe Hindu-Muslim alliance was 
wtlfidalfy cemented .on the “unreliable 
?mhpis, of tdUgtoua sentimentalism". 
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“The present debacle'*, noted the Communist 
Party of India manifesto, “was a foregone 
conclusion of such an ill-started movement”. 
The Congress programme, observed another 
party manifesto, 1 

has to denude of all sentimental trim¬ 
mings. The object for which the Indian 
people will fight should not be looked 
for somewhere in the unknown region of 
Mesopotamia or Arabia or Constantinople, 
it should be found in their immediate 
surroundings—in their huts, on the land, in 
ihe factory, Hungry mortals cannot be 
expected to fight indefinitely for an abstract 
ideal. 

Later attempts to revive the spirit of the 
Khilafat days through widely publicised 
unity conferences and hastily concluded 
pacts failed to resolve the communal dead¬ 
lock; such was the fate of the so-called 
Indian National Pact (1923), the C*R Das 
Pact (1923), and the Nehru Committee 
Report (1928). 2 Likewise, the 'Ram-Rahim* 
approach of Gandhi and his initiatives in the 
form of fasts, such as the one undertaken 
during the bloody Kohat riots of 1924, failed 
to improve worsening communal relations. 3 

Writing to M A Ansari, whose efforts to 
bring about communal rapprochement were 
noteworthy, Gandhi conceded in early 1930 
that the Hindu-Muslim problem was to be 
approached “in a different manner from the 
one we have hitherto adopted—not as at pre¬ 
sent by adjustment of the political power but 
by one or the other acting on the square 
under all circumstances’’. 4 In a more candid 
recognition of ihe Congress failure, Motilal 
Nehru observed that "no amount of for¬ 
mulae based upon mutual concessions... 
will bring us any nearer Hindu-Muslim unity 
than we are at present”, "ft is my firm con¬ 
viction”, he concluded, “that Hindu-Muslim 
unity cannot be achieved by preaching it. We 
have to bring it about in a manner which 
will accomplish it without either Hindus or 
Muslims realising that they are working for 
unity, This can only he (lone on an economic 
basts and in the course of the fight for 
freedom from the usurper”. 5 

Motilal’s formulation was close to that of 
his son, Jawaharlal, but it did not reflect the 
thinking of most Congress leaders who per¬ 
sisted in the belief Sihgt.surest and. 
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perhaps, the easiest way of coming to terms 
with the Muslim community was to settle the 
controversy over the issue of joint versus 
separate electorates, reservation of seats 
in legislature, especially in the Muslim 
majority provinces of Bengal and the 
Punjab, weightage to Muslims in provinces 
where they were in a minority, separation of 
Sind from the Bombay Presidency, and 
introduction of reforms in the North-West 
Frontier Provinces (NWFP). But this was 
not so. The deliberations of the All-Parties 
National Convention (December 1928) and 
the Round Table Conferences in London 
reveajed the profound divide which hindered 
any amicable resolution of the differences. 

A new approach was, therefore, called for 
to break the communal impasse, to draw 
Muslims into the Congress fold, and to reach 
over the heads of Muslim politicians to the 
rank and file Muslim voter. The lead was 
given by the Congress Working 'Commit¬ 
tee (CWC) meeting, held at Wardha on 
February 27-28, 1937, to discuss the plan of 
Muslim mass contact, Nehru took the initi- 
ativejAnd, on March 31, 1937, he urged the 
provincial Congress committees to: 
make a special effort to enrol Muslim Con¬ 
gress members, so that our struggle for 
freedom may become even more broad-based 
than it is, and the Muslim masses should take 
the prominent part in it which is their 
due. Indeed when we look at the vital pro¬ 
blems facing the country, the problem of 
Independence and of the removal of poverty 
and unemployment, there is no difference 
between the Muslim masses and the Hindu 
or Sikh or Christian masses in the country. 
Differences only come to the surface when 
we think in terms of the handful of upper 
class people.* 

The October 1937 session of the Congress 
lent its approval to Nehru’s plan, and 
pointed out that its aim was to protect the 
religious, linguistic and cultural rights of the 
minorities in order to ensure their participa¬ 
tion m the political, economic and cultural 
life of the nation. 7 

II ■ 

The plan of Muslim mass contact, con- 1 
ceived after (he 1936 elections in which the | 
Congress fared poorly in Muslim const(tuert-{^ 
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previous Congress mobilisation campaigns, 
lb begin with, it was based on'a series of 
fresh assumptions which questioned the 
efficacy of negotiating with a handful of 
Muslim politicians for short-term political 
gains. “We have lost faith in the old style 
all parties conferences, in a few persons, 
representing communal organisations with 
no common political background... We 
have had enough experience of these in the 
past, and that experience does not call for 
repetition”, observed Nehru. “We have 
already made a great pact”, he continued, 
"among our people, a great pact among 
ourselves, among all who desire national and 
economic freedom, to work together to this 
common end. The Muslims are in this pact 
just as the Hindus and Sikhs and so many 
Christians.”' 

There was an equally unmistakable rejec¬ 
tion of the earlier religio-political initiatives, 
such as Congress support to the Khilafat 
cause, in favour of establishing direct con¬ 
tact with the Muslim masses. According to 
Nehru, the Congress always had a large 
number of Muslims in its fold though the 
Muslim masses had not been adequately 
mobilised. "We want to repair that omission 
and carry the message of the Congress to 
them”, he said in his statement of April 25, 
1937. Based on an optimistic, some may say 
misleading, assessment of the 1936 elections, 
the Congress High Command felt that if the 
party could obtain support from a greater 
majority of Hindus, it could also win over 
Muslims. The election campaign reinforced 
this optimism. Both Rajendra Prasad and 
Nehru became aware of the Muslim support 
for Congress policies. 9 Yet, the Congress 
was unable to realise their latent sympathy 
and take advantage of the “new interest and 
awakening!’ 10 


The remedy, then, was to explain and pro¬ 
ject its programme, to impress upon the poor 
Muslim villagers that they would not lose 
under the Congress dispensation as their 
interests were identical with those of the 
Hindu poorer classes, and to emphasise that 
their real champions were the Congress 
leaders and not the landlords and lawyers 
of the League. “The Congress is supreme 
today so far as the masses and the lower 
middle classes are concerned. Even the 
Muslim masses look up to it for relief It has 
hardly ever been in such a strong position!’" 
With a degree of persistence it could wean 
the masses away from the Muslim League 
and draw them into the nationalist fold. 

On March 31, 1937 Nehru set out his ideas 
on "The Need for Greater Contacts with 
Muslims”, directed Congress committees to 
concentrate on enrolling Muslims, and sug¬ 
gested the formation of committees to take 
in hand the work of increasing contacts with 
the Muslim masses in rural and urban 
areas. 12 The All-India Congress Committee 
(AICC) set up a cell to control and direct 
activities relating to Muslims, to propagate 
the Congress programme through newspaper 
articles and pamphlets, and to counteract the 


MoUmmad Ashraf, one of 'Nehru’s most tlons working 
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trusted lieutenants, was asked to run the 
cell. Impressed with Nehru’s “language of 
Marxism”, Ashraf accepted the offer with 
the Staling that “we were on the threshold 
of a fresh mass struggle” and the conviction 
that ‘ !*any honest and consistent anti¬ 
imperialist struggle led by the Congress 
would wean away the Muslim masses from 
the growing influence of Jinnah and the 
revived Muslim League!* 13 His comrade 
Sajjad Zaheer, a writer and one of the 
founders of the Progressive Writers’ Move¬ 
ment, was equally inspired. He recalled: 
As 1 belonged to the same Allahabad group 
of young Indians who had then arrived from 
Europe after finishing their education there, 
I wish to record here the feeling of hope¬ 
fulness in and enthusiasm for . the success 
of our revolutionary mission with which we 
and a large number of young Indian intel¬ 
ligentsia were moved during that time. 14 
The mass contact campaign was launch¬ 
ed amidst much fanfare. As secretary of the 
political and economic information depart¬ 
ment, the energetic Ashraf went on a 
country-wide tour v addressed innumerable 
meetings at which he referred to the mass 
contact programme as a “decisive stage" in 
the Congress history— ! ‘the stage of revolu¬ 
tionary mass action", 15 exhorted Con¬ 
gressmen to form ward and mohalla com¬ 
mittees which would take up the day-to-day 
struggle of the masses, and advised them to 
organise peasants, industrial workers, and 
the unemployed on the basis of Congress 
programme." “It is the measure of organi¬ 
sation of these anti-imperialist classes”, he 
said, “that will determine the formation and 
nature of the future government and not the 
formal declaration of democracy!’ 17 

Ashraf challenged-the notion of a Muslim 
community with an exclusive and distinct 
political and social personality, arguing that 
with the coming of the British “our cultural 
and social outlook was either fundamentally 
subordinated to the needs of an over¬ 
powering foreign imperialism or came over 
to the support of a rising national and anti- 
imperialist movement”. The fundamental 
contradiction, according to him, was bet¬ 
ween the class interests of Muslim leaders 
and the political and economic demands of 
the Muslim masses; the “religious outlook” 
was merely designed to obscure this funda¬ 
mental division in Indian Muslim society." 
Using Marxist phraseology, Ashraf tried to 
dispel the notion that Indian Muslims could 
achieve freedom on their own and build up 
a strong and disciplined community. Poli¬ 
tical experience, in his opinion, demon¬ 
strated that a community could build its own 
strength through the national struggle and 
not by organising itself on a communal 
basis Politics was essentially dictated by 
class interests and efforts to obscure class 
differentiation would lead to the suppression 
of the exploited elements. 19 The anti- 
imperialist struggle of the exploited and 
poor masses in India was “essentially one 
and indivisible" and could not be carried out 


munity”. Indian Muslims should join this 
struggle by participating in the agitational 
and organisational work of the Congress— 
“the only joint organisation of the Indian 
exploited masses which interprets and 
organises this struggle”. 20 

Ashrafs strenuous efforts were backed by 
Nehru who, with his usual flair and aplomb, 
set out to combat the Muslim League pro¬ 
paganda, extended support to the launching 
of an Urdu periodical “to give to the Urdu- 
knowing public the ideological message of 
the Congress to fight all sectarian tenden¬ 
cies”, 21 and rebutted Jinnah’s charge that 
the Congress policy of mass contact was 
fraught with grave consequences. The idea, 
stated Nehru in his rejoinder to Jinnah, 
is no new programme for us although the 
stress may be new. That is part of our prin¬ 
cipal programme of developing increasing 
contacts with the masses (Their) religion 
is their personal matter which the Congress 
guarantees But we think of them not as 
religious units but as suffering units of the 
hungry Indian masses who cry loudly for 
succour 

He maintained: 

Out of a fiery furnace ot a nation’s suffer¬ 
ing and conflict, the Congress steeled itself 
and risen higher and higher, strong in the love 
and strength of our millions Those who kepi 
out of it and relied on the feeble prop of an 
alien and vanishing government, remain 
themselves feeble, without self-reliance or 
strength, unable to charge themselves with 
the energy of a nation on the move 22 
To boost the mass contact campaign and 
provide it with much needed legitimacy, 
Nehru turned to the Jhansi-Jalaun-Hamirpur 
by-election where Nisar Ahmad Khan 
Sherwam was pitted against his Muslim 
League rival, Rafiuddin Ahmad. Signi¬ 
ficance was attached to this election because 
Sherwani’s victory, according to Nehru, 
would give a “tremendous fillip” to the 
crusade against communalism. 23 “I want to 
tell you”, he wrote to Sherwani on June 30, 
1937, “that we regard your election campaign 
as a most important one and I hope that you 
and ail Congressmen in Bundelkhand will 
realise this fact and do their utmost in it”. 24 

Words were matched with action. Nehru 
placed Rafi Ahmad Kidwai in charge of the 
election campaign, and mobilised political 
comrades to take part in electioneering, urg¬ 
ing them to “work in earnest” and give “all 
your great energy to this election”. 25 The 
energy, drive and resourcefulness displayed 
by Nehru were truly remarkable. 

Though Sherwani lost and the League 
rejoiced at its unexpected victory, Nehru was 
not disheartened. He referred to some 
positive gams which enhanced the Congress 
prestige and strength: the party contested a 
Muslim seat after many years; its candidate 
secured the majority of votes in Orai and 
Jhansi which formed two of the three 
districts in the constituency; and the rural 
votes of peasants were almost entirely cast 
fey the Congress. The Bundelkhand election. 
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itvus. pointed -to inc mevuaore growrn or 
the Congress among die masses, both Hindu 
and Muslim”, and a “most hopeful sign of 
a growing political consciousness among the 
Muslims”; 26 Gandhi shared Nehru’s op¬ 
timism. The electidn, according to him, was 
not a “rout” but an “honourable defeat” 
that gave rise to the hope that "if we plod 
away we can effectively take the Congress 
message to the Mussalmans”. 27 

The outcome of the election, some pro¬ 
phesied, would place mass contact in jeo¬ 
pardy But such fears were unwarranted, im¬ 
pelling Nehru to declare that "our efforts to 
increase out contact with the Muslim 
masses continue to meet an encouraging 
response". 28 What pleased,Nehru and sur¬ 
prised others was the enthusiasm of newly 
mobilised groups like the Ahrars, 29 the 
Khudai Khidmatgars, and the Socialists. 
They spearheaded the mass contact cam¬ 
paign in the NWFP and Punjab with the 
active backing of leaders who wielded 
considerable influence in certain areas and 
were known for their association with and 
involvement in nationalist politics They 
included Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his 
brother Khan Saheb, Saifuddin Kitchlew of 
the Rowlatt Satyagraha fame, 30 the socialist 
Mian Iftikharuddin, Mohammad Alam, 31 
Khalifa Fazal Din. 32 and Babu Mohammad 
Din 33 Their presence was noted at a 
meeting in early May 1937 when mass con¬ 
tact committees were first formed in the 
Punjab. 34 

A series of conferences held in the follow¬ 
ing month and addressed by Ashraf and 
Sajjad Zaheer had a favourable impact on 
many Muslims in the Punjab. Impressed by 
the success of one such gathering in Lahore, 
the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee 
(PCC) decided “to hold a number of such 
meetings in the province to attract Muslims 
to the Congress” 33 Such organised activity 
spelt danger to the Punjab Unionist Party 
and the Muslim League. They combined to 
launch a counter-offensive in order to keep 
their political base intact 36 Their reaction 
reflected a recognition of the growing 
strength and popularity of the mass contact 
programme in the NWFP and Punjab. 

In the United Provinces (UP) the mass 
contact programme appealed to the Muslims 
in places like Aligarh, Agra, Lucknow, 
Allahabad, Budaun, Pratapgarh, 37 
Ghazipur, and Shamli in Muzaffamagar 
district. 38 Encouraging reports came from 
other areas as well, in Jaunpur, for instance, 
“the fresh wave is not being passed un¬ 
observed and we are sure that the Congress 
would open a way to us in approaching the 
masses’’. 39 Equally noticeable was the 
favourable impression created on groups like 
the students of the Aligarh Muslim Univer¬ 
sity, 40 the ulama of Deoband, the Shias of 
Lucknow, Jaunpur and Amroha, and the 
Ansaris of Ghazipur and Mirzapur who 
swelled the ranks of the All-India Momin 
Conference, an organisation founded in 
1926. 41 

Here, too, the League sensed danger to 
its position. Harry Haig, who succeeded 


rviaicoira MBuey as governor or ur, notea 
that the League leaders were “alarmed at the 
Congress attempts on the Muslim masses" 
because they “feel very strongly that if the 
community is to retain its individuality, no 
efforts must be spared in resisting the at¬ 
tempts of the Congress to absorb them” 42 
The Raja of Mahmudabad, reading the 
danger signs in August 1937, informed his 
political mentor, Jinnah, that the Congress 
was exploring all avenues of approaching the 
Muslim masses. Apprehending that the Con¬ 
gress would intensify its efforts in that direc¬ 
tion, he considered it “essential that we hove 
funds so that we may try to put up an 
organisation analogous to the very ef¬ 
ficient and aggressive organisation of the 
Congress” 43 

In neighbouring Delhi the groundwork for 
conducting the campaign was prepared by 
Congress socialists like Faridul Haq Ansari 
and Asaf Ali, and Muslim divines such as 
Maulvis Abdul Majid and Ahmad Said— 
both associated with the Congress since the 
Rowlatt Satyagraha. ‘>‘There has been a 
marked change in the attitude of Muslim 
masses”, stated a Congress report, “and 
primary membership among them has also 
increased!' 44 

In other parts of the country, too, the 
drive to enrol Muslims met with success. An 
‘Enrolment Week’ in Bombay resulted in five 
hundred Muslims joining the Congress. 45 
In Bihar the efforts were equally rewarding, 
especially in Patna, Champaran, and Purnea. 
Here the Kisan Sabhas, the Students’ Federa¬ 
tion, the Muslim Independent Party, and the 
Jamiyat al-Mommeen were in the forefront 
of the mass contact campaign. 46 Finally, 
the mohalla and city mass contact commit¬ 
tees in Calcutta, Burdwan and Comilia— 
all in Bengal—fared well. By May 1937 over 
one thousand Muslims joined the Congress 
in the suburbs of Calcutta. 47 

What was trully remarkable was that 
several organisations, representing a wide 
range of provincial, local, sectional, and 
religious interests, came round to supporting 
the mass contact programme in an impres¬ 
sive show of solidarity with Congress. The 
all-India organisations that did so were the 
Jamiyat al-Ulama, dominated by the pro- 
Congress faction of Husain Ahmad Madani 
and Kifayatullah; the Shia Political Con¬ 
ference, founded in 1929 with a strong base 
among the small but influential Shias of 
Lucknow, Amroha, Bilgram and Jaunpur; 
and the All-India Ahl-i Hadis League. 48 
Among the regional parties and groups 
that followed suit were the sturdy Khudai 
Khidmatgars in the NWFP, the militant 
Ahraris in UP and the Pubjab, and the 
Momin Conference in parts of UP and 
Bihar 

In October 1937 the All-India Shia 
Political Conference direc.'.d its members to 
join the Congress ‘unconditionally’ and 
challenged the Muslim League’s claim to 
represent the Shias. 49 Nehru rejoiced at this 
decision and welcomed the followers of the 
Shia Conference “to the ranks of those who 
fight for India’s freedom”. 50 


Kaftying ot tne snias was maae possiote 
by two important fatawa from their 
Mujtahids in Lucknow and Jaunpur. 51 The 
man who accomplished this was Wazir 
Hasan, one of the chief architects of the 1916 
Lucknow Pact. Himself a Shia, he took ad¬ 
vantage of estranged Shia-Sunni relations in 
UP to draw his community into the Con¬ 
gress movement. 52 Alienated from the 
Sunni-dominated Muslim League and irked 
by violent outbursts over the Madh-e- 
Sahaba controversy in 1935-36, 53 the Shias 
hoped to receive a better deal from the Con¬ 
gress ministry in UP. “Self-interest and 
expediency demands”, wrote a contributor 
to the Shia magazine, Sarfraz, “that Shias 
and the Shia Political Conference forge a 
united front with the Congress” 54 

The Allahabad conference, held on May 
15-16,1937, brought representatives of some 
of these groups on a common platform. 
There was much patriotic fervour, reminis¬ 
cent of the early 1930s when conferences of 
the All-India Nationalist Muslim Party, 
founded by M A Ansari, were held iq dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country. 53 There was talk 
of extending “unconditional support" to the 
Congress, and speeches made on the theme 
of communal harmony and inter-communal 
unity evoked much interest. Reference was 
made to the Muslim League’s unrepresen¬ 
tative character, and its leaders—'these upper 
class gentlemen”—were castigated for their 
reactionary policies. 56 

Masterminded by Abul Kalam Azad and 
Ashraf, the conference at Allahabad brought 
together a number of Muslim groups and 
factions on a common platform. Thus 
Abdul Majid Khwaja as well as Wazir 
Hasan, who had chaired the Muslim League 
session in May 1936 and had since returned 
to the Congress fold, appeared alongside 
Muslim divines like Maulanas Mifzur 
Rahman and Ahmad Said, and avowed 
socialises and communists like Sajjad 
Zaheer, Mian Mohammad Iftikharuddin, 
Z A Ahmad, and Ashraf. This was a notable 
feat the like of which was accomplished only 
once during the Khilafat movement It was 
also the first organised expression of Muslim 
support for the Congress in the 1930s. 

Ill 

Lack of adequate evidence makes it dif¬ 
ficult to place the protagonists of the mass 
contact campaign in relation to their social, 
occupational and political background A 
rough survey, however, indicates that they 
were mostly urban-based and drawn largely 
from the professional classes They included 
lawyers, students and teachers sharing 
socialist and Marxist ideas A prominent 
role was played by journalists like Syed 
Alt Ahmad, editor of the Patna-based 
weekly, Itehad, Syed Abdullah Brelvi and 
Mohammad Nazir, editors of the Bombay 
Chronicle and Mussawir respectively; 
Maulana Mujibur Rahman, founder and 
editor of the leading Calcutta newspaper 
Mussalmam, Hayatullah Ansari, editor of 
the Hindustan Weekly, published first from 
Lucknow and later from Delhi; Abu Umar 
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^Lakariy*, editof o? Momlrt Gazette and 
associated with the Congress since the 
Swadeshi movement; Mohammad Ismai!, 
and Mohammad Jafri, editors of the Delhi 
Papers —Daily Qaumi Akhbar and Millat. 
Some sections of the mass contact leader¬ 
ship had been associated with Congress since 
the Khilafat days and were connected with 
the All-India Nationalist Muslim Party and 
the Congress Muslim Party—organisations 
founded in early 1929 to canvas support for 
the Nehru Report; others were drawn into 
the organishtion during the 1930-32 Civil 
Disobedience Movement. 

In UP, on the other hand, among the most 
vociferous campaigners were some young 
and brilliant lawyers, journalists, teachers, 
poets and writers. Most of them were 
educated either in Aligarh or in British 
universities. Tbtored in Marxism-Leninism, 
they shared a common commitment to the 
revolutionary transformation of Indian 
society through an alliance with radical 
elements within the Congress They also 
brought to bear a Marxist perspective on 
communalism which was markedly different 
from both the religion-oriented approach of 
the Khilafatists and that of the Congress 
Muslims of Ansari’s generation whose ef¬ 
forts to achieve Hindu-Muslim reconcilia¬ 
tion found fruition merely in unity con¬ 
ferences, pacts and short-term agreements 
“We looked upon all attempts at Hindu- 
Mushm unity through pacts and agree¬ 
ments", stated Sajjad Zaheer, “as attempts 
by the Indian upper class to divide and share 
the crumbs thrown to Indians from the 
Imperialist table, so that through such set¬ 
tlements the people might be duped and 
diverted from their straight revolutionary 
path and a compromise might be struck with 
the imperialists at the cost of and to the 
detriment of the common people—Hindus 
and Muslims alike" ' 7 

What is striking in the approach of these 
voung campaigners was their rejection of 
communal categories which, they believed, 
had been superimposed by the British to 
create fissures in the mass struggle. They 
regarded any rapprochement with the self- 
styled leaders of the Muslim community as 
counter-productive,-' 8 and concentrated 
instead on mobilising peasants and workers 
around socio-economic issues so as to 
prepare them for a struggle against the 
exploiting classes They favoured the Con¬ 
gress because it stood for the abolition of 
the taluqdari system, liquidation of rural 
indebtedness, and relief for the landless and 
the unemployed. The Muslim League, in 
contrast, was allied with the British govern¬ 
ment and engaged in promoting the interests 
of the privileged classes Its real contradic¬ 
tion “lies in the fact that a few landlords and 
reactionaries want to exploit the backward 
Muslim masses for the redemption of their 
privileges and a fundamentally reactionary 
political outlook".'* In sum, then, the em¬ 
phasis was not so much on “mere honeyed 
phrases and appeals couched in eloquent 
and winsome phraseology to the com¬ 
munities to live in amity and grace”, but ou 


toe unity and solidarity of peasants and 
workers in their struggle against the British 
government and its collaborators According 
to Sajjad Zaheer, the problem of Hindu- 
Muslim unity could only be resolved in the 
context of India's liberation struggle against 
imperialism, and that “unity of the common 
people from below rather than unity through 
pacts at the top” was the objective of the 
mass contact campaign.® 0 

The Muslims who advocated this position 
were quite numerous and represented a 
powerful ideological strand among the intel¬ 
ligentsia, a fact which has gone unnoticed 
in most accounts of Indian nationalism. 
Prominent amongst them were Kunwar 
Mohammad Ashraf, a Meo Muslim from 
Alwar State who rose to political prominence 
in the 1930s as a member of the Congress 
Socialist Party (CSP) and was entrusted 
with the minorities cell m the Congress; Z 
A Ahmad, an Aligarh graduate who joined 
the Economic Information Department of 
the AICC as Secretary (1936-37) and was 
member of the National Executive of the 
CSP from 1937 to 1940; Faridul Haq Ansari, 
cousin of M A Ansari, one of the founder 
members of the CSP and convenor of 
the Mass Contact Committee in Delhi; 
Hayatuliah Ansari of Firangi Mahal in 
Lucknow, a graduate of the Aligarh Muslim 
University and editor of the pro-Congress 
Hindustan Weekly from 1937 to 1942, Ansar 
Harvani, also an Aligarh graduate with the 
distinction of being both the founder and 
general secretary of the All-India Students’ 
Federation (1936-39), Husain Zaheer, son ot 
Wazir Hasan, educated in Lucknow, Oxford 
and Heidelberg and an active supporter of 
the mass contact campaign, his revolu¬ 
tionary brother, Sajjad Zaheer; and brilliant 
young poets and writers like Khwaja Ahmad 
Abbas and Ali Sardar Jafn who was expelled 
from the Aligarh University for organising 
a political strike in 1936 Such men gave the 
campaign in UP a radical orientation and 
an ideological thrust which was lacking 
in earlier Congress efforts at popular 
mobilisation 

Equally vital was the part played by some 
leading ahm of Deoband and the Jamiyat 
al-Ulama The Jamiyat was founded in the 
wake of the Khilalat agitation in December 
1919, and its alliance with the Congress, 
though under strain in the aftermath of non- 
cooperation, remained largely intact This 
was evident during the Civil Disobedience 
Movement when the Jamiyat favoured 
“Muslims working shoulder to shoulder 
with their brethren in the fight for freedom”, 
and its leaders like Husain Ahmad Madam, 
Ahmad Said, Ataullah Shah Bukhan. Hifzur 
Rahman and Motnuddin joined the ranks 
of satyagrahis with great enthusiasm Their 
alliance with the Congress continued un¬ 
interruptedly, In June 1937 a number of 
them worked for the Congress candidate in 
the crucial Bundelkhand election and toured 
various parts of UP to promote the mass 
contact campaign. 

In August, Husain Ahmad Madani, presi¬ 
dent of the Jamiyat al-l/lama, appealed to 


his community to join the Congress in the 
fight for freedom,^ and a year later he pro¬ 
pounded his theory of composite nationalism 
in muttahidah qaumiyat awr Islam (Com¬ 
posite Nationalism and Islam). In his letters 
to Mohammad Iqbal he argued that the 
word qaum (community) could be applied 
to any collective group whether its unifying 
characteristic was religion, common habitat, 
race, colour or craft It should be dis¬ 
tinguished from millat , which refers to a col¬ 
lectivity with a sharia or dm Indian 
Muslims were fellow nationals wnh other 
communities and groups in India, though 
separate from them in religion Ai present, 
he said, nations are made by homelands, as 
for instance England, where members of dif¬ 
ferent faiths make one nation Madani 
argued that freedom from British rule was 
necessary for the welfare of Islam, so that 
Muslim religious duties could be properly 
performed The Muslims, not strong enough 
to win this freedom for themselves, needed 
the help of non-Muslim communities He 
wanted independence for India so t(iat 
Muslims could freely express their religious 
personality, enjoy a really Islamic system of 
education, and remove corruption from their 
social life by abolishing British-made 
laws 62 In March 1939 the Jamiyat called 
for co-operation with the Congress “accor¬ 
ding to Islamic principles and dictates of 
wisdom and foresight”, and urged Indian 
Muslims to enlist as primary members of the 
Congress "as it is the only constitutional way 
to reach the goal of independence and pro¬ 
tection of religious and national rights of 
Mussalmans” 63 Madam’s sympathy for the 
Congress and the Jamiyat 's advocacy of 
Indian nationalism represented a trend set 
by Maulana Mahmud Hasan, principal of 
the Dar al-Ulum at Deoband 
In the mid-1930s, however, these views 
were vigorously challenged by Madam's two 
distinguished colleagues Ashraf Ali Thanvi 
and Shabbir Ahmad Usmani, and by the 
theologian-politician, Maulana Abut Ala 
Mawdudi. In a series of articles in the 
monthly journal, Tarjuman al-Quran, 
Mawdudi related the history of the Muslims 
in India to debunk Congress secularism and 
demonstrate the unsuitability of India for 
democratic rule. In the Tahrik-i Azadn Hind 
awr Mussulman , published in 1939, he 
arrived at the conclusion that the Muslims 
had nothing in common with the Congress 
movement. “Not only is there no common 
ground between its principles, objects and 
methods of work and ours”, he observed 
“but in fact they are totally opposed The 
difference is of such magnitude that they and 
we do not converge on any point, thq dif¬ 
ferences are like the difference in the cardinal 
points of the East and the West, one cannot 
go in one direction without turning one’s 
back on the other!'® 4 
Equally powerful was Mawdudi’s indict¬ 
ment of the Jamiyat for its acquiescence in 
the'mass contact campaign which, according 
to him, was directed towards the “total 
disintegration” of the Muslim community 
and was intended to subvert the faith of the 
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Muslim masses and to cofrvert them to 
Marxism. "What Hindu movements like 
Bhakti in the earlier days and shuddhi and 
sangathan more recently had not been able 
to accomplish”, he wrote, “the Muslim 
Mass Contact movement sought to achieve 
through persons with Muslim names but 
believers in philosophies hostile to Islam” 65 
Concentrating his attack on the Jamiyat, 
he stated angrily “You raised hell on 
Shraddhananda’s shuddhi movement, 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s shuddhi movement you 
swallow!’ 66 

For different reasons, though, Mawdudi's 
frontal assault on the mass contact pro¬ 
gramme had the full backing of the Muslim 
League. In that the Congress advocated 
secular politics, Mawdudi and his ilk viewed 
the id<a of mass contact as a challenge to 
the traditional Muslim belief that Islam per¬ 
vaded every sphere of human activity. Averse 
to mass politics, Jinnah viewed mass con¬ 
tact as a deliberate attempt to divide the 
Muslims and break the Muslim League by 
“falsely representing that the Congress alone 
has got the monopoly to champion and fight 
for the freedom of India”. 67 The Muslim 
Leaguers saw in the Congress move a threat 
to their very existence. They feared that, 
unless they organised like the Congress and 
won over the Muslim masses, the Congress 
might walk away.with their flock. For this 
reason the UP Muslim Parliamentary Board 
chalked out its own plan for mass contact, 
and resolved to enrol 25 per cent of the adult 
Muslim population of the province as 
League members in just three months. 68 
Following the directive, enthusiastic leaders 
like the Raja of Mahmudabad did much 
propaganda work among the masses. In 
September 1937, the Raja warned that the 
Muslim masses would not remain unsuscep¬ 
tible to Congress influence if “we continue 
to neglect them", and suggested a plan of 
action to be worked out by men “with deter¬ 
mination and consciousness”. 69 Though the 
Congress and the League had existed as 
separate organisations for a long time, never 
before had there been such a rivalry between 
them for wooing the Muslim masses. 70 

Though the importance of the ulama- 
Lcague protest and the significance of their 
counter-offensive cannot be ignored, it is 
crucial to take note of the ascendancy of the 
pro-Congress elements within the Jamiyal, 
forcing men like Ashraf Ali Thanvi and 
Shabbir Usmani to resign from that body to 
fall in line with the Muslim League. Madani 
and Kifayatullah guided the affairs of the 
JamiyaV, others merely followed their lead. 
Also, the progress of the mass contact cam¬ 
paign was not greatly hampered by the 
virulent propaganda of Jinnah and his 
newly-found allies among the ulama. By 
mid-1938, as the table indicates, a hundred 
thousand Muslims were enrolled as primary 
members of the Congress outside UP. 
Bengal and the NWFP. Of these, 25,000 were 
from Bihar, 15,000 from Madras, and 13,995 
from the Punjab 71 

The foregoing narrative disproves the 
widely held view, perpetuated by writers 
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of Indian nationalism, that the 
Muslim community rejected the mass con¬ 
tact campaign unequivocally. Evidence 
marshalled in this paper demonstrates that 
it enjoyed a fair measure of success in some 
parts of UP, Bihar and the Punjab. Its failure 
in rural areas was not due to a resolute 
Muslim opposition; it reflected the limited 
nature of Congress mobilisation. Signi¬ 
ficantly enough, peasants and other under¬ 
privileged groups in the countryside, the very 
sections supposed to be mobilised on a 
massive scale, were ignored, and efforts were 
instead concentrated on enlisting urbanised 
ulama and the professional classes. 72 

What Nisar Ahmad, a vakil of 
Bhawalpur, observed on 31 March 1937 
remained largely true of Congress’ strategy 
in the years to come. The Congress, he 
complained, had not reached the Muslim 
masses—‘the backbone of the community — 
who, besides being familiar with the names 
of Gandhi and Mohamed Ali, were ignorant 
of “everything else”. 73 Ashraf, too, conceded 
in the mid-1938 that the mass contact 
work in various provinces was “totally 
unorganised”, and that no “substantial effort 
was made to come in direct contact with the 
Muslim masses in large numbers”.' 14 The 
pattern was thus similar to the one during 
1930-32 when the Congress leaders had 
decide to minimise civil disobedience 
propaganda m areas with a high proportion 
of Muslims m the population, in order to 
avoid inflaming communal passions. 73 
They appear to have done the same in the 
mid-1930s, though for different reasons and 
with far more serious implications 

Another important conclusion that 
emerges from our discussion is not only dif¬ 
ferent from standard accounts of Indian 
politics in the mid-1930s; it is also inconsis¬ 
tent with the popular belief that, by 1937-38, 
most Muslims were arrayed against the Con¬ 
gress and rallied round the League banner. 
This is not to suggest that Hindu-Muslim 
antagonism was not fairly widespread, or to 
deny Jinnah’s success in capitalising on the 
“wrongs” done by the Congress ministries 
in UP and Bihar. Our argument really is that 
in 1937-38 there existed neither a sharp com¬ 
munal political polarisation between Hindus 
and Muslims nor any significant political 
solidarity within the Muslim community. 

This is clear in Bengal, the Punjab and 
UP where a common Muslim political iden¬ 
tity had yet to crystallise, and the Muslim 
League was still struggling to acquire poli¬ 
tical legitimacy. The Praia Krishak Party in 
Bengal and the Punjab Unionist Party, 
organised essentially on cross-communal 
lines, maintained their ascendancy well 
until the mid-1940s, thwarting Jinnah’s 
attempts to undermine their power and 
authority. Likewise, there was no clear sign 
of a complete polarisation of communal 
forces in UP, and little evidence of the so- 
called Muslim drift into the League: Hindu 
and Muslim landlords, though torn by per¬ 
sonal feints and jealousies, worked in close 
collaboration and acted in unison.to protect 




Bill; In fact the Hindu-MusTim tahdtoed 
combination worked reasonably weO in the 
National Agriculturist Party. Though often 
swept by religious fervour, powerful land¬ 
lords like the Nawab of Chhatari, Nawab 
Jamshed Ali Khan of Bagpat, and Nawab 
Muhammad Yusuf of Jaunpur were more 
concerned to protect their class interests, 
represented by landlords’ organisation, than 
their communal interests, represented by the 
Muslim League. 

The Muslim divines, too, were not com¬ 
pletely arrayed against the Congress. Though 
the ulama of the Barelvi and Firangi Mahal 
schools hitched their fortunes with the 
League bandwagon, most others connected 
with Deoband and the Jamiyat al-Ulama 
joined forces with the Congress. In April 
1940 the Jamiyal sponsored an Azad Muslim 
conference comprising such nationalist par¬ 
ties as the AU-lndia Muslim Majlis, Khudai 
Khidmatgar, Shia Political Conference, Praia 
Krishak Party, and the Anjuman-i Watan 
In opposition to the League demand for a 
separate Muslim state, the Conference 
declared India as “the common homeland 
of all its citizens irrespective of race and 
religion". Representing at that time a 
substantial number of Indian Muslims, the 
delegates met in Delhi to protest against the 
Pakistan idea. Their views wete summed up 
by Allah Bux Soomro, premier of Sind and 
president of the conference, who said that 
to regard “Muslims as a separate nation in 
India on the basis of their religion was 
un-lslamic". 7 * 

The Muslim University at Aligarh—a 
premier educational centre and the focus of 
intense intellectual and political activity 
since the days of Syed Ahmad Khan— 
mirrored some of the trends among the 
Muslim intelligentsia. It is a lesser known 
fact, obscured no doubt by Syed Ahmad 
Khan’s consistent opposition to the Congress 
and by Aligarh’s part in the Pakistan move¬ 
ment, that the university was in the forefront 
of the nationalist struggle in the 1920$ and 
1930s and remained an advanced centre of 
political activity. K G Saiyidain. who joined 
the institution in 1919 and was on the staff 
of the "teachers' TVaining College from 1926 
to 1938, recalled his participation m the great 

Table : Enrolment of Must im 
Primary Members by 1938 

Ajmer 477 

Andhra 2,832 

Assam 425 

Bihar 25.000 

Bombay 1,346 

Delhi 1,114 

Gujarat 1,600 

Kerala 2,574 

Maharashtra 3,894 

Punjab 13,995 

Sind 1,000 

Thmil Nadu 15,000 

-■ - ■ ■ ■ .— , i 

Source: AICC Papers, F No 6-22/1938. 
Figures trom the NWFP, UP and 
Bengal are not available. 
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jjubiteb 'Sfo&tte In' T926 when the students 
endorsed with great acclaim a policy of 
united nationalism. Campus politics in the 
1930s remained unchanged, with men like 
Tassaduq Ahmad Khan Sherwam, Choudhry 
Khalkiuzzaman, Shuatb Qureshi and Abdul 
Majid Khwija—all graduates of Aligarh and 
closely associated with Nehru and the Con¬ 
gress in UP—enjoying a greater following 
than leaders with communal proclivities. 
Most office-bearers of the influential 
students’ union belonged to the radical 
alumni circles which were anti-British and 
pro-Congress. They organised the 1936 
students’ strike against the' university’s 
repression of nationalist activities and op¬ 
posed the move, initiated in the students’ 
union the same year, to form an All-India 
Muslim Students’ Federation The widely 
circulated Aligarh Magazine retained its pro- 
Congrcss bias, and the theme ol national 
unity and communal harmony—central to 
Mtrza Samiullah Beg’s (Nawab Mtrza Yar 
lung Bahadur) convocation addiess of 
December 1938 --continued to evoke a ready 
response in Aligarh This was not all The 
duet protagonists ot the mass contact cam¬ 
paign in UP, Bihar and NWFP were Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Abdul Majid Khwaja, 
Syed Mahmud, 11 Nisar Ahmad Khan 
Shciwani, Zakir Husain, K M Asliraf, Ansar 
Harvant, Hayatullah Ansan, and All Sardai 
Jafn, all of them either educated ai or 
closely connected with Aligarh "* 

T bus the political climate m ihc country 
in general, and in UP in paiticular, was no 
less conducive to the success of the mass 
contact campaign than it had been at the 
tune ot the Civil Disobedience Movement 
True, there was now mounting communal 
pressure and increased communal strife 
Thus the “high-handedness" of Congress 
ministries in UP and Bihar was bitterly at¬ 
tacked, so were the singing of Bande 
Mataram song, the hoisting of the tricolour 
flag, the introduction of (he Wardha and the 
Vidya Mandir schemes of education, the 
exclusion of Muslims from local bodies, the 
imposition of Hindi at the expense of Urdu, 
and the recurrence of communal riots. Still 
the Congress was able to count on the sup¬ 
port of several powerful Muslim groups in 
ihe NWFP, UP, and Bihar, a fact which 
explains why the progress of mass contact 
work caused panic in Muslim League circles 
and led Jmnah and his cohorts to launch a 
counter-offensive. 

IV 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad Chowdhury, editor 
of the Comilla newspaper Naya Bangla and 
an associate of Subhas Chandra Bose, 
wanted to know if the “Congress Secretariat” 
would take up the mass contact work 
seriously and earnestly or “it is a mere paper 
propaganda’’. 79 He should have known 
better. Within two years of its launching, the 
mass Contact campaign ran into serious trou¬ 
ble not so much due to the Muslim League’s 
opposition or the lack of Muslim support 
but because of the Congress’ own .reluctance 
to pursue it with any vigour or sense of 


purpose In the early summer of 1939 mass 
contact committees were scrapped, signi¬ 
fying the unhappy ending of a campaign 
which was started amidst much hope and 
enthusiasm 

Why did this happen? Various explana¬ 
tions already exist Some suggest that 
the programme, devoid of any social and 
economic content, offered "too little too 
late”'’ 11 Others argue that u remained 
largely on paper, and secularist and radical 
rhetoric in the end alarmed Muslim vested 
interests without winning over the Muslim 
masses. 81 

, Pari of the explanation must reckon with 
the fact that the idea of mass contact was 
Nehru’s brainchild and he alone, along with 
some of his trusted comrades, pressed it 
relentlessly until it formed part of the Con¬ 
gress programme But nof many in the party 
shared Nehru’s enthusiasm Gandhi, who 
seized on a purely pan-Islamic issue m the 
early 1920s to build his Muslim support, 
disapproved of the mass contact programme 
and preferred to proceed cautiously through 
constructive work among the Muslim masses 
by both Hindu and Muslim workers 87 
Reservations wcic expressed by some of 
Nehru’s socialist allies also who argued that 
then concern was with the masses, not as 
Hindus or Muslims but as peasants and 
workeis of all communities. 

If tor one pari ol India a Muslim Mass ton- 
lac! Commiltee is necessary on the assump¬ 
tion lhat it is ihc Muslims who must be 
broughi imo the fold in large numbers, are 
we to understand that for another pari ol 
India a Hindu Mass Contact Committee may 
be found equallv necessary Would this 
process go on till the whole of India is 
divided up in communal committees 85 
The theoretical underpinnings of this 
argument were doubtlessly valid The idea 
of a separate mass contact campaign for the 
Muslims, however, was consistent with the 
structure of Congress politics and its strategy 
of mobilisation; it was a logical consequence 
of the approach followed from the time of 
the I-ucknow Pact (1916) when the Congress 
leaders, in effeu, recognised the distinct 
political’identity of the Muslims 
The most bittei criticism ol the pro¬ 
gramme came horn the Congress right wing 
Their opposition, symptomatic of the 
ideological rift with the socialist Nehru, was 
based on the teat that the success of mass 
contact would further bolster Nehru’s image 
and provide him, as in the case of Gandhi 
during the Khilalat days, with a solid base 
among Muslims They girded themselves to 
resist the campaign which threatened their 
political dominance, and raised the chances 
of Nehru’s Muslim, socialist and com¬ 
munist allies dominating the Congress, Thus 
G B Pant, chief minister of UP, argued that 
it was “not necessary to lay emphasis on the 
Muslim mass contact’’, and advised Nehru 
that Congress should stick to its old policy 
and creed of representing the “masses of 
India regardless of caste or creed”, 84 At the 
same time, he was busy securing the ‘good¬ 
will and co-ooeration’. of the Muslims by 


appointing them to high government posi¬ 
tions. “Tivo of the six hon’ble ministers and 
three out of the twelve parliamentary 
secretaries”, announced a government 
repoit, “have been appointed from the 
Muslims" 

Sajjad Zalleei wrote ol the “discourage- 
meni" and “sabotage” by the rightist king¬ 
pin, Acharya Kripalam, general secretary of 
the Congress. 87 ’ Anxious to drive fhe 
socialists and communists out of the Con¬ 
gress, the Acharya brusquely chided Riyazul 
Mustafa Sufi ot Bulandshahai for has mg 
"subscribed yourself as the secretary ol the 
Muslim Mass Contact Committee” “May 1 
tell you", he continued, "that there are no 
such things in the Congress as sepaiaic 
Muslim mass contact committees” He 
directed the UP PCC to ensute lhat “such 
committees are disbanded" More 
discreet, Moiarji Desai obsei ved that it was 
neither “expedienl” nor "prudent” to imple¬ 
ment the scheme in Gujaiat on the false pica 
that Ihere weie no Muslim workers through 
whom the work could be done "If non 
Muslims take up the work”, he wrote, 
“it will meet with no response and will 
perhaps give rise to a dangerous countei 
propaganda ” 88 

These were not exceptional or isolated 
instances In seveial patls ot UP, such as 
Agra, 89 Bareilly, 90 and Meerut, 91 thetc weie 
complaints of inactivity and “idleness" on 
the part of mass contact committees, in 
some cases their activities weie hampered by 
shorlage of lunds, and lask ol am organised 
or co-ordinated line of action to light the 
communal forees 9 - “Vk hat is being done bv 
the local C ongtess tor mass contact ’”, asked 
an agitated secretary of the Young Muslim 
Party in Meerut “How many leadets have 
been called to meet for this object'* How 
many Muslims have been enrolled here as 
Congress members? As fat as 1 think (he 
Congresf diary is nearly blank ” 91 Yusuf 
Meharally, the Bombay-based socialist, was 
equally disappointed with the indifference 
of the Congress committees 94 A number of 
Calcutta Muslim leaders were dismayed by 
the Bengal PC'C's reluctance to pursue mass 
contact and enlist Muslim support. 95 They 
sought the intervention of Nehru, their 
leader, whose integrated secular outlook 
inspired them most 

The drive to enlist Muslim support did not 
make much headway for another reason 
Several leading Congressmen had unpleasant 
memories of the Khilalat and non-co- 
operation days when the Mahatma had 
pandered to the religious sentiments of the 
Muslims and allowed them to dictate Con¬ 
gress policies. With mass contact making 
progress they were now faced with the 
cheerless prospect of yet another Muslim 
“influx”. 96 Fearful that with Nehru’s backing 
and Gandhi's grudging support Muslims 
would wrest major concessions and begin to 
influence Congress policies, the Congress 
right wing, in alliance with the Hindu 
Mahasabha, fiercely attacked the mass con¬ 
tact programme and spared no efforts to 
thwart its success 97 Part of their strategy 
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was to starve the mass contact committees 
of funds, to pack them with their ousted 
lieutenants, and to ensure that Muslims were 
kept out of provincial and district Congress 
committees. 98 In Bengal, for instance, 
Nehru was told that senior Congressmen 
were preventing Muslims from joining the 
Congrcsss. 99 Such complaints came from 
other areas In Aligarh, Nehru got wind of 
the plan to exclude the only two Muslims 
who tiled their nominations out of the fifty 
DCC seats He intervened to set matters 
right 1(10 In Budaun there was quite a furore 
when Idris Khan Lodi, associated with the 
Congress for ncaily two decades, was not 
allowed to contest a PCC seat. l-odi resigned 
in disgust along with seventy-five other 
Muslims 101 In Mahoba, Hamirpur, a coali¬ 
tion among the Hindu members was effected 
by raising the cry of danger to Hinduism in 
order to defeat a Muslim in the election to 
the education committee ot the district 
board “The defeat of the Muslim candidate 
through Hindu communalism”, wrote 
Ramgopal Gupta, scuetars ot the district 
Congress committee, “has angered the 
Muslim public who cannot distinguish 
between a .Mahasubhitc Hindu and a Con- 
grcssite Hindu” In Jhansi Kali Charan 
Nigam, convenor ot the Mass Contact Com¬ 
mittee, atti ibuied the defeat of the Congress 
candidate in the elections to local Congress 
leades who “so behased that the Muslims 
entertained some doubts about their non- 
communat attitude”" 11 I malls, in the vital 
Bundelkhand and Amritsar by-elections the 
Congress right wing vvoiked against such 
veteran Congressmen as Nisar Ahmad Khan 
Sherwam and Saifuddin Kitchlew and con¬ 
tributed to their defeat. Hostility of this kind 
could harldy inspire confidence among the 
Congress Muslims who braved the fierce at¬ 
tacks of the League and resisted pressures 
to desert the Congress camp and join the 
communal front 104 

The success of the mass contact cam¬ 
paign, as indeed of any such intiative, 
depended on the active backing of provin¬ 
cial and district Congress committees This 
was not easily forthcoming Part of the 
reason—one which constantly figured in the 
Muslim-owned Urdu press—was that these 
bodies were often controlled by men with 
anti-Muslim proclivities who had close links 
with the Hindu Mahasabha and other overtly 
communal organisations lu ' There was also 
the familiar charge ol their involvement in 
communal fracas. In Gorakhpur a Hoh pro¬ 
cession with spears, swords and sticks on 
display was led by senior office-bearers of 
the DCC, “reacting very badly on the posi¬ 
tion of the Congress Muslims and on the 
prospect of Congress work in general” 106 
In Budaun and Bareilly—districts with a 
large Muslim population—local Congress 
leaders helped exacerbate communal ten¬ 
sions 107 In Dehradun an indignant Khushi 
Lai, chairman of the municipal board, 
warned Nehru of serious consequences if 
Congressmen promoted communal troubles 
by trying “to impose a social boycott of all 
the Muslims for the sins, imaginary or real. 


of^one or two!’ 10 * Lai was right. The 
presence of such elements in the Congress 
made it difficult to draw Muslims into the 
nationalist fold and diminished the possibi¬ 
lity ot Hmdu-Mushm amity 
The only attempt made by the Congress 
to- isolate the communal elements was a 
dismal failure. In December 1938, probably 
at the initiative of Ashraf and his socialist 
comrades, 1119 the CWC declared the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Muslim League as 
communal organisations and debarred 
elected members of Congress Committee 
from serving on similar committees in the 
Mahasabha and the League 110 This deci¬ 
sion, adopted somewhat belatedly, evoked 
much interest, and PCCs and DCCs all over 
the country wanted to know if they could 
exclude the Hindu Mahasabhitcs from the 
Congress organisation. “In our belie!", 
wrote the secretary of the Bengal PCC, 
“Congress organisation will sutler veiy 
much in piestige and hold over the masses 
if Congress members be allowed to be 
mcmbeis of the Hindu Mahasabha organisa¬ 
tions” 111 But Achaiya Knpalani, the Con¬ 
gress general secretary, ignored such views 
and lent an mtetpielalion which defeated the 
purpose ot the CWC’s resolution: 

\ou must remember Articles V(c) in the Con¬ 
stitution iclers not to primary members ol 
any communal organisation hut lo members 
ot elected committees I here is therefore 
nothing in the Congress constitution, even 
il the woikmg committee named some 
organisations as communal, in the sense con 
lemplatcd bv Article V(c) to prevent ordinalv 
pnmary members of such organisation from 
being office-holders in rhe Congress organi¬ 
sation Neither does the said article put any 
ban against a pnmary member of the Con¬ 
gress from being an office-bearer of the com¬ 
munal organisations 112 
Inconsistent with the spirit of the CWC's 
resolution, this interpretation gave a tree 
hand to communal gioups to treely move in 
and out ot the Congress and meddle in its 
affairs as they pleased The Congress posi¬ 
tion regarding communal organisations and 
the communal activities of its members 
remained dangerously vague 

The mass contact campaign constituted 
the last serious attempt of the Congress to 
mobilise the Muslims in a joint struggle 
against colonial rule Though based on a set 
of assumptions which did not adequately 
take into account the presence of the “third 
party” and the complexity of the communal 
problem, it was nevertheless conceived at a 
crucial historical juncture and was a signifi¬ 
cant move in the right direction. Pursued 
purposefully, it had the potential of weanmg 
large sections of the Muslim community away 
from the Muslim League, a point so well 
made by some contemporary observers." 5 
There can be no doubt that Nehru and other 
protagonists of mass contact were con¬ 
fronted with numerous difficulties, the stout 
resistance of Jinnah, the lukewarm support 
of their own party comrades, and communal 
animosities manifested in Hindu-Muslim 
rioting andxyther forms of antagonism. But 


these problems were not insurmountable as 
would appear from Nehru’s own assesment 
of the communal situation. The Muslim 
League, after all, was weak, divided and 
disorganised," 4 and its leader, Jinnah, did 
not yet command the allegiance of the more 
powerful groups in the Punjab, UP"' and 
Bengal The Congress, on the other hand, 
enjoyed a fair measure of support, a tact 
which places m perspective Jinnah’s outburst 
against mass contact and the League's 
endeavours to arrest its progress Its inability 
to consolidate the gains of 1937-38 was a 
sure case of letting an opportunity slip by. 
In letung the mass contact campaign peter 
out, the Congress allowed Jinnah, perhaps 
involuntarily, to take advantage of the 
deteriorating communal relations and rally 
his community around the divisive symbol 
ot a separate Muslim homeland As Asliral 
suggested many years later, one of the 
icavons why the League "turned overnight 
into a lull-fledged manage! ” wav that the 
Congress abandoned the struggle ol maw 
contact lor minivtrv making "" 1 he com 
incut reflected a painful icalitv 
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creation — the Dance ot Nataraja. 
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generation, transmtssion and utilization 
of power. 

Our successes include a turnkey 
thermal power station m Libya, an 
electrification .project in Saudi Arabia, 
boilers for 80% of Malaysia's thermal 
generating capacity, hydro-electric 

a uipment for New Zealand. Thailand 
d Nepal And. we have provided 
consultancy services tor setting up 
tteavy electrical equipment plants 
in Turkey. 





BHEL is a name that is trusted the 
world over With manpower that 
matches the power we pack — 75.000 
including f 4,000 engineers and trained 
technicians And BHEL has supplied 
over 34,000 MW worth cf power 
equipment already. 

BHEL's R & D complex is at work on e 
wide range of development protects. 
Introducing latest trends in technology 
and working jointly with leading 
companies in USA. West Germany, 
Japap and U K . BHEL looks forward to 
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